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Garcin,  Ramon  D„  M.D Richmond,  Va. 

Gardner,  Lawrence Washington,   D.   C. 

Gardner,  Levi Atlanta.    N.    Y. 

Garman,  John  M Nanticoke,  Pa. 

Garner,  James  W Kansas  City,  Mo- 
Garth,  Col.  William  Willis HanUville,Ala. 

Gates,  Theodore  B Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Gaylord,  Samuel  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gearhart.  Cicero Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Gehrz,  GusUve  G Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Genter,  E.  W Salt  Lake  City,  UUh 

George,  James  A Deadwood,  S.  Dak. 

Gibbes,  Heyward  M Terome,  Ariz. 

Gibbes,  Hunter  A Columbia.  S.  C. 

Gibbons,  James  E Purccll,  I.  T. 

Gibson,  T  B McColl,  S.  C. 

Gibson,  William    F San   Francisco.   Cal. 

Gillan,  George  C Lexington,  Neb. 

Gillespie,  George  W Tazewell,  Va. 

Gillespie,  John  F Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Ginter,  H.  E Du  Bois,  Pa. 

f lleason,  Orton  W Detroit.  Mich. 

Gleason.  P Lc  Roy.  N.  Y. 

Godsman,  P.  B Burlington,  Colo. 

Goeke,    T.   H Wapakoneka,  Ohio 

Goeschel,   Louis Bay   City,   Mich. 

Goldberg,  Abraham New   Orleans,    La. 

Gooddin^,  Roscoe  E I^  Plata,  Mo. 

Goode,  George  W Grangeville.  Idaho 

Goodnight,  L  H Franklin,  Ky. 

Gordon.  Wellington Columbia,  Mo. 

Goss,  D.  F Seymour,  Tex. 

Gould.   Will   D Los   Angeles.    Cal. 

Goulder.  Holding  &   Masten Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gourley.  William  B Paterson.   N.    F. 

Gow,  John  R Bellaire,  Ohio 

Graham,  W.  H Uniontown,  Pa. 

(irant.  Bishop  A Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(irant,  M.   R Meridian,  Miss. 

(irason,  William Towson,  Md. 

Graves.  Alvin  M Cincinnati,  Ohio 

(Graves,  Ernest San   Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 

( Graves.  Hamilton Roanoke,    Va. 

Gray.  Alfred  W Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Graybill.  Capt.  George York,  Pa. 

Grayston,  W.   E Joplin.  Mo. 

C;reaves,  Charles  D Hot  Springs.  Ark. 

Greble.  H.  K Hamilton,  Ohio 

Green,  Henry  D Reading,  Pa. 

Grcenburg.  Rev.  Dr.  William  H ....  Sacramento,  Cal. 

(ireene.  Thomas  G Portland.  Ore. 

(rreenfield,  Leo New  York  City 

Greenway,  J.  Henry Havre  de  Grace,  Ma. 

Greenwood,  A.  G Palestine,  Tex. 

Greenwood,  Frederick Norfolk,  Va. 

Greer,  H.  H Mount  Vernon,  Ohio 

Gregory,   James   P Louisville,    Ky. 

Griffiths,  G.  Charles Chicago.  111. 

Grimes,  H.  H Lincoln.  Neb. 

Grosshans.  Frank  K East  Liverpool.  Ohio 


Group,  John  W 

Grout,  Edward  M 

Guerin.  Claude  V 

Guerry,  Du  Pont 

Guerry,  Homer 

Guigon,  A.  B 

Guilfoyle,  Frank  J 

Gunn,  Juilien 

Gunnefi,  W.  M 

Gustavus,  C.  D 

Guthrie,  Ben  Eli 

Guthrie,  William  A 

Hackney,  Edward  T 

Hager,  John  F 

Haggan,  Rodney 

Haire.  Col.  R.  J 

Halderman.  Grant  E 

Hale.  Hon.  Horace  M 

Hale,  Morris 

Hale,  S.J 

Hall,  Anthony 

Hall,  Charles  S 

Hall.  Dr.  D.  H 

Hall,  R.  W 

Hall,  William  Roland 

Halligan,  John  J 

Ham,  H.  W.  J: 

Hamby.  C.  C 

Hamill.   F.  P 

Hamilton.  Gen.    E.    B 

Hamlin,  Byron  D 

Hammersley,  H 

Hammond,  George  T 

Hammond.  J.  T I 

Hammond,  ut.  Robert  L 

Hampson.  J.  K.,  M.D 

Hampton,  Charles  D 

Hampton,  Charles  S 

Hampton,  William  Wade 

Hansbrough.   Hon.  Henry  C... 

Hanson,  Dr.  T.  C 

Harden,  Alfred  D 

Harding.  Gilbert  N 

Hardman,  Rev.  A.  L 

Harmon,  Gilbert 

Harne,  J.  Lee New 

Harper,  P.   L 

Harrington,  M.  F 

Harris,  A.  A 

Harris,  James  C 

Harris,  John  T 

Harrison  &  Long 

Hart.    E.   H 

Hartigan.  M.  A 

Hartjen.  John 

Hartman,  J.  H 

Harvey,  Edwin  Clinton 

Hatcher,  E.  H 

Hatfield,  Charles  S 

Hatton,  Goodrich 

Havtland»  C  Augustus 

Hawkins,  A.  S 

Hawkins,  J.  E 

Hawkins,  }ohn   J 

Hawley,  David 

Hayes,  George  B 

Hayes,  John  E 

Hayman.  L.  H.,  M.D 

Haynie.  William  Duff 

Head,  J.  C 

Heagany,  Richard 

Heath.  Thomas  T 

Heatlcy.  Thomas  W 

Heaton,  Willis  Edgar H< 

Hebroy.  J.    L.,   Jr 

Heddcn.  C.  P 

Heffelfinger,  Jacob 

Heinly,  Harvey  F 

Heiskell,    S.    G 

Held.  W.  I).  L 

Hemmeter,  John  C 

Hemphill,  John  J 

Hendrick,  C.  C 

Henkel,  Vernon  A 

Henry,  John  N 

Hensler.  Gus 

Hermann,  Dr.   G.   J 

Hero.  William  S 

Hewitt.  Hon.  Abram  S 

Hewitt,  Robert  A..  Jr 

Hibbard,   Bertrand   I.<esly 

Hickey,  W.  H.,   M.D 

Hickok,  S.  J 

Higgins,  W.  E 
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HiECbnad.    Edward New    York    City 

BildBbmd,   H.  £ San  Antonio,  Tex. 

HiiMll^  Melvin  A Fargo.   N.   Dak. 

Hiil,Es-C  i.  David  B Albaiw.  N.  Y. 

Hil.  H.  W.,  M.D Mooresvtlle,  Ala. 

HI.  JaMs  W Peoria,  III. 

Hill,  JoKpii  M Fort  Smttii,  Ark. 

MLW.  D. Defiance,   Ohio 

HillBa.  CiMrles  S Clarksburg,  Md. 

HiMi.  George Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Hiacs,  George  W Shippensburg,  Pa. 

HtKkkTjJ.   F Sapulpa,   I.   T. 

Hmk,  WilfisG Sa^-amiah,  Mo. 

HiMi,  Fletcher  S Malatt  Park.  Ind. 

Hian.  lame*  D Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

HiMHL  Winiam  G James  Island,  S.  C. 

HkTw.  W Lonisville,  Ky. 

Hia,  Orlaado Mexico.  Mo. 

HobbcJ.  W Nineveh,  N.  Y. 

Hebsea.  F.  G Norriatowa.  Pa. 

H«ffnsa.  George  W Boonsboro,  Md. 

HcCnsoii,  L.  O Price.  Uuh 

HolcMBh,  O.  R RiUville,  Wash. 

Hdcoab,  Ex-Gov.  Silas  A Lincoln,   Neb. 

HoMiaf.S.  H Cleveland.  Ohio 

Hdihn,  John Auburn,  N.  Y. 

HoDsMlL  T..  M.D Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

HolUdiy.  W.   H Laramie.  Wyo. 

Hoffitfcr.  W.   R Monticello,  Mo. 

Holma.  J.  H Fayctteville.  Tenn. 

HofaDcs,  D.  A Chicago,  111. 

Hdaei,  John  T Detroit,  Mich. 

HihKi,  J.  T Columbus.  Ohi.) 

HooiR.   B. Weatherford.  Tex. 

Hsofcr.  Gcoirge  J Richmond,  Va. 

Bnpcr,  P.   ex.  M.D Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Hooper  4  Horaer Oshkprii. _W is. 


Boos,  Hon.  Edward. 


N.  J. 


--, Jersey  City, 

HooTcr.  S  S. Elkhart,  Ind. 

Bofidmr  J.  G Hampstead.  Albemarle  Co..  Va. 

iiopper.   P.   L Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 

fiopvood.  R.  F UnionCown,  Pa. 

HonsB.  Hiler  H St.  Paul,  Minn. 

floftaa.  H.  M Midland.  Tex. 

floikins.  H.  C Madera.  Cal. 

firaer.  Frederick  W Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Homrd.  Josiafa Emporium.  Pa. 

Hcward.  \V.  A..   M.D .Waco,  Tex. 

Hoyt.  Dr.    Frank    C Mt.    Pleasant.    Iowa 

Hobbert.  George Neosho,  Mo. 

Hober.  A.   H Westminster,   Md. 

Hudson.  F.   M Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

Hodson.  Lems.  L Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Hudson,  T.  J Fredonia,  Kan. 

Hug,  Edward  V.,  M.D Lorain.  Ohio 

Hacbea.  Adrian Baltimore.  Md. 

Hagfacs,  Charles   J.,    ]r Denver,   Colo. 

Hofhes.  C.    W.,    M.D Eleanor,    Pa. 

Haghe%  L.   C Tucvon,  Ariz. 

HoU.  John    M Cleveland,  Ohio 

Hsmes,   Milton Iluntsville,  Ala. 

Hamphrey,  J.   O   Springfield,    111. 

Honphries,  W.  A Portland.  Ind. 

Hunt.  C.  C Montexuma.  Iowa 

Hunter.  Henry  D Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Hunter.  Peter Eddystonc,  Pa. 

Hanter.  Sam  J Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Iluatington.  I).  W.  C Lincoln.  Neb. 

Huntington,  R-    M Hot  Springs.   Ark. 

Horley.    Kev.   John    .-\ Fmcraid,    Kan. 

flnnt.  Elmore    W Rock    Island.    III. 

Hatchings,  William  T Muscogee.  I.  T. 

Hotter.  C.  S Lynchburg.  V'.i. 

'{■tton.  A  W r^>s  Angeles,  Cal. 

H[>-de.  G.   W..    M.D Cfinton,  111. 

'fvde.  W.    L Buchanan.  Va. 

lyUad.  Jndfce  M.  II San  Jose.  Cal. 

inches.   Dr.   James  W St.  Clair.  Mich. 

rfrrsoll.  Henry  H Knoxville,  Tenn. 

r*m.  Charle* Kingston.  N.  Y. 

arael.  G.  C Olympia,  Wash. 

tr?L  Thomas  J Johnstown.  Pa. 

ackson.  F^   <l Hobokcn.   N.  J. 

ack%oo.  George    P.  B St.    Ixtuis,   Mo. 

ackv>n.  J.    K.  P Margaret ville.  N.  Y. 

acobs.  J.    H Reading.    Pa. 

anes.  C.  F..  D.D Danville.  Va. 

ames,  H-   Clay Hnntsville.  Tenn. 

aaev    F.    P.,    M.D I^ke   Creek,   Tex. 

arris.  Gcone  J Faulkton.  S.  Dak. 

elleff,  A.    C. Ripon.   Wis. 

enkim,  C.    H Rrownwood,   Tex. 

enkins,  J.   C Marysville.   Cal. 


Jenkins.  John  J Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

ennings.  Hyde Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

ennings,  T.   A Tampa,   Fla. 

eter,  W.  M Dumas,  Tex. 

ewett.  F.  T San  Francaaco,  Cal. 

ewks,  George  A Brookville,  Pa. 

ohanson,  Fritz Chinook,  Wash. 

ohn,  Samuel  Will Birmingham,  Ala. 

ohns,  John  E MassiUon,  Ohio 

ohnson.  Alvin  J Knoxville,  Tenn. 

ohnson,  Clyde  B St.   Mary's.  W.   Va. 

ohnson,  Ex-Gov.  Charles  P St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(^nson,  David  M..  Jr Chester,  Pa. 

fohnson,  Francis Little  Rock.  Ark. 

iohnson,  Greene  F Monticello,  (la. 

ohnson.  lames Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ohnson.  Mrs.  James  \' Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


ohnsoni 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson, 
ohnson. 


r 


«•    ^»»uk.-. a.ts««wakijii,    Ai.     «  . 

B Nevada,  Mo. 

B Des  Moines,  Iowa 

M HiUsboro.  Tex. 

ohn  G Pcabody,  Kan. 

.    -  H Eureka,  Kan. 

ohnson,  Owens Brunswick,  Ga. 

ohnson.  Col.  R.  M Elkhart,  Ind. 

ohnson,  Thomas  M Osceola,   Mo. 

ohnson.  W.  Carter Louisville,  Ky. 

ohnston,  H.   M Fresno,  Cal. 

oily,  George  W.  .• Owensboro,  Ky. 

ones,  Benjamin  O Metropolis,  111. 

ones,  Daniel  M Anson,  Tex. 

ones,'Dr.  H.  C .Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

ones,  James  C St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ones,  James  H Henderson,  Tex. 

ones,  J.  Dunlop Grayson,  Ky. 

ones,  L.  A Como,  Miss. 

ones,  Richard  A St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ones,  Richmond  L Reading,  Pa. 

ones,  Ricy    H Brigham   City,   UUh 

ones,  W.  H Riverside,  Iowa 

ones,  William    H..    .M.D Bethlehem,   Pa. 

ones,  William  Jarvis Chicago,  III. 

ordan,  lodge  James  H Martinsville.  Ind. 

ordan,  7.  £ugene Seattle,  Wash. 

ordan,  Warren  S Pcekskill.  N.  Y. 

ordin,  J.  F Gallatin,  Mo. 

udd,  John  W Nashville,  Temi. 

Cane,  M.  N Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Keast,  Alderman  J.  W St.  John,  N.  B. 

Keenan.  S.    A Clark,    S.    Dak. 

Keenc.  John   Henry Baltimore.  Md. 

Keffer.  J.  L Dunbar,  Pa. 

Keiser,  C.  \\ Hazleton,  Pa. 

Keizer,  Lewis  R Baltimore.  Mti. 

Keller,  John  W New  York  City 

Kelley,  Marshall  C .Muskegon,  Mich. 

Kellogg,  A.  C Portage,  Wis. 

Ke  ogg.  Frank  E Goleta,  Cal. 

Kelly,  B.  A..     Benton,  I-a. 

Kel  y,  Irank  P .San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Kc   y,  James   R San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Ke  ly.  John  T .Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Ke  so.  A.  W (Jrant  City,  Mo. 

Kelton.   W     If.  S Alvarado,  Tex. 

Kenfield.  William  F Woonsocket.  S.   Dak. 

Kennedy,   Hon.   A.  M Mcxia,   Tex. 

Kennedy,  Cram niond .Mpinc,    N.   J. 

Kennedy.  James   I (ireensburg,   Pa. 

Kent.   Henry    I St.    Louis,   Mo. 

Kent,  Volncy .Marshalltown,    lowi 

Kern.  John  W Indianapolis.  Iml. 

Kern.  R.  H St.  \m\i\s,  M<.. 

Kerr.  Charles l^xinjfton.  Kv. 

Keves.  W.  S San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kidd.  Gideon   P..  M.I) Roann,   Ind. 

Kilbourne,   James Columbus,   Ohio 

Killebrew,  J.    \\ Nashville.  Tenn. 

Kimbrough.  E.   R.   K Danville,   111. 

King,  Henrv   I*. Vugusta,  G.i. 

King,  Col.  H.  M Everjgreen.  Al;i. 

King.  John  I' Baltimore,  .M<l. 

King,  T.  V\ Kittanning.   Pa. 

King,  Wilbur  V. Columbus,   Ohio 

Kingsbury.  S.   W Boise,  Idaho 

Kinne.  James  d Ft.   Kdward,  N.   Y. 

Kirkpatrick.  T.    M Dodge    City.    Kan. 

Kissick.  \V.  A Brooklyn.  X.  V. 

Kitts.    Charles   \\ (Irass   \'alley,   Cal. 

Klaa.^,  Albert  R PittsburR.  \\\. 

Klar.  \.    Julian Brooklyn,   N.   V, 

Klein.  Alfred .Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Kleberg.    Robert  J Corpus   Christi.  Tex. 

Klinedinst,    David   V York.    Pa. 

Klugh,    lames  C Abbeville.   .S.  C. 

Kluttz,  Yheodorf  V  ..   Salisbury.  \.  C. 
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Knapp,  F.  M Racine,  Wis. 

Knappe,  W.  Trevitt.  M.D Vincenncs,  Ind. 

Knight,  George   A Brazil,   Ind. 

Knight,  R.   Huston Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Knoebel,  Thomas East  St.   Louis,  III. 

Knox,  Chris  L Corsicana,  Tex. 

Knox,  J.  W Merced.  Gal. 

Knudson,  Charles  O Canton,  S.  Dak. 

Kocher,  Charles  F Newark,   N.   T. 

Koepke,  Charles  A Chicago,  III. 

Kontz,  Ernest  C Atlanta,  Ga. 

Koontz,  J.  B Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio 

KoonU,J.  R Ansted,  W.  Va, 

Krebs,  David  L Clearfield,  Pa. 

Kroeer,  Lewis Sheffield,  Pa. 

Kruttschnitt,  E.  B New  Orleans,  La. 

Krum,   Cheiiter St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Kryder,  John  F Alliance,  Ohio 

La   Buy,    M.   A Chicago,    111. 

Lackland,  H.  C St.  Charles,  Mo. 

La  Due,  A Mt.   Dora,   Fla. 

La  Force,  William  N Portland,  Ore. 

Lake,  Lewis  F Rockford,  111. 

Lake,  Luther  E Huntington,  Ark. 

Lamar,  J.  R . .  .ij^-jsta,  Cia. 

Lamb,  Edwin  M LuUt,  MonL 

Lambert,  Stenson,  M.D Owcnsboro,  Ky. 

Lambeth,  J.   T Lambcthville,  Ark. 

Lamoreaux,  Frank  B Stevirns  Point,  Wis, 

Lamson,  John  D.  R Tolrdp,  Ohio 

Landes.  S.  Z Mt,  CarmeU  111, 

Landis,  William  P Philadrlphia.   Pa. 

Lansden,  John  M ....Xairo,  111. 

Lapp,   J.    E CincinnsLti,    Ohio 

Larkins,  Rev.  S.  C Lonff  Crrck.  N.  C. 

Lamer,  John  B Washinfttin.  D,  C. 

Larrazolo,  O.  R Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico 

Latham,   W.    H Curtis,   Neb. 

Laughlin,  Randolph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Laurence,  Howard  E Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lawson  McGhee  Library Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lawther,  IJenry  P Dallas,  Tex. 

Lawyer,  George Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lay,  W.  P Gadsden,  Ala. 

Leber,   Henry Oakland,  Cal. 

Lee,  Prof.  Duncan  Campbell,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Lee,  Harry  H Denver,  Colo. 

Lee,  N.   L Junction  City,  Ore. 

Leek,  Rev.  John  D Dixon,  HI. 

Leeper,  A.  B.,  Ad'jt  Gen'l.,  G.A.A.V.,  Owaneco.  111. 

Lees,  Robert Alma,  Wis. 

Leffler,  John.   M.D San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Lehmayer,  Martin Baltimore,  Md. 

Leigh,  A.,   A.M..  M.D.,    F.R.M.S... Hiawatha,   Kan. 

Lcntz,  Hon.  John  J Columbus,  Ohio 

Leonard,  Charles  R Butte,  Mont. 

Leonard.  H.  B Yoakum,  Tex. 

Leslie,  Preston  H Helena,  Mont. 

Lester.  Rufus  E Savannah,  Ga. 

Letcher,  Greenlee  D Lexington,  Va. 

Levagood,    M.    H Elyria,    Ohio 

Levis,  G.  W Madison,  Wis. 

Lewis,  Rev.    Barney  W Chunkey,    Miss. 

Lewis,  H.  Claude Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Lewis,  Dr.  John  V Alliance,  Ohio 

I^ewis,  Lyman  W Kewanee.   III. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Walter Decatur,  Neb. 

Libby,  M.  D El  Reno,  Okla.  T. 

Liebig,   G.   M Sparrow's   Point,   Md. 

Lienesch,  T.  H Davton,  Ohio 

Lightfoot,   Henry  W Paris.  Tex. 

Lindsev,  S.  A Tyler.  Tex. 

Line,  fienajah  A..  M.D Alexandria,  Ind. 

Lippmann,  Leopold  J New  York  City 

Litz,  A.  W Charleston,  111. 

Livingston,  Alfred  T.,    M.D Jamestown,    N.   Y. 

Livingston,  Hon.  J.   B Lancaster,  Pa. 

Livingston,  John  Henry Tivoli-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

I.ocker,  W.  H Waynesville,  Mo. 

Lockett,  John  W Henderson,  Ky. 

Lodge,  J.  C Waverly,  Wash. 

Logan.  D.   B Pineville,   Ky. 

Logan,  J.   A Kingman,  Ariz. 

Lomtix,  Tennent Montgomery.  Ala. 

Long,  Eugene  R Batesville,  Ark. 

Long,  George  S Troy,  Ohio 

Long,  J.  Grier Spokane.  Wash. 

Long.  Solomon  L Grenola,   Kan. 

Long,  Theodore  K Chicago,  HI. 

Longan,  Edward  Everett St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I^ngfelder.  David Wabash,  Ind. 

'  onigo,  E.  V Jackson.  Cal. 

)okabaugh.  I.  H Watonga.  Okla.  T. 


Looney,  R.  H 

Loucks,  Zachariah  Kepner 

Love,  J.  King,  M.D 

Low.  M.  A 

Lowden.  Frank  Orren 

Lowe,  T.  M 

Lowe,  Robert  J 

Lowcnberg,  Harry  L 

Lower,  L  C 

Lowry,  T.  C 

Lozier,  Ralph  F 

Lubers,  H.  L 

Lucasp  J.  T 

Lucking,  Alfred 

Ludfnw,  James  M.,  D.D.,  L.H.D 

Ludwip,  llenry  T.  J h 

Ludwi^.  Jrthn   H 

Luf.  Chark*  B 

Lumhard.  Saimutl  J 

Lykina,    Joseph    C 

Lvrman,  J.  P 

Lynch,  Martin  R,  LL.B 

Lynham,  J.  Arthur 

Lytcr.   M.    M 

McAtce,  Judge  John  L 

McCarrca,  R   H 

McCarthy,  C.  C Gt 

McCarthy,  John   Henry 

McCarty,  A.   P 

MtCarly,  Homer 

McCaskill,  J.  M 

McComas,  George  J H' 

McCoy,  Benjamin , 

McCoy,  D.  W.  F 

McCoy  John  W 

McCravy.  S.  T 

McCullock,  P.  D 

McCully,  H.   G 

McDanicl,  P.  A .' 

McDavitt,   J.   C 

McDermot,  R.   B 

McDonald,  James  H 

McDonald,  J.  H 

McDowell.  John  A 

McElligott,  Thomas  G 

McGoorty,  John  P 

McGowan.  P.  J 

McGrath,  Robert  H 

McGraw,  E.  W « 

McGraw,  John  T 

McGuflFey,  John  G 

McGuire,  John  C 

McHolIani  (Miss)   B 

Mcllwaine,  C.   R 

Mcllwaine,  William  B 

Mclntyre.  Tohn   F 

Mclntyre,  William   J 

McKeighan,  J.  E 

McKinTey,  H.  C 

McKnight,  William  F Gr 

McLaughlin,  I.  W 

McLaughlin.  W.    I D« 

McLean,  W.   T..   M.D.,    D.D.S.... 

McMahon,  Charles  C 

McMahon.  J.   K 

McMahon,  Richard  Randolph, 
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Sure,  A.  T.  H Alameda,  Cal. 

Sutton,  R.  H.,  M.D Shenandoah,  Iowa 

SuUon,  Robert  L l..Troy.  Mo. 

Sutton.  W.   Henry Haverford,  Pn. 

Sweet,  Siins  C Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Swigart,    Frank Logansport.  Ind. 

Sydnor.  Walker Ashland,  Va. 

Sykes,   M.   L New  York  Cit>' 

Sypher,  Gen.  J.  Hale Washington,  D.  C. 

Syracow  Central  Library Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tadlotk,  J.  il Phillipsburg,  Kan. 

Tait*  A.  O. Oakland,  Cal. 

Tartt.  J.  B Terrell,  Tex. 

Tatura,  I.  R Corsicana,  Tex. 

Tayloc,  S-  G........ Sonora,  Tex. 

Taylor,  Col.   CXiarksr  II Boston,  Mass. 

Taylor.  C  S KeeseviUe,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Kdward  B. ,. Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Taylor,  G.   F , Effingham,  111. 

Taylor.  John  H.. Chillicotbe,  Mo. 

Taylor.  John  L... Boonville,  Ind. 

Taylor,  lion,  Thomas  P Bridgeport,  Conn. 

I'aylor,  Thomas  T Lake  Charles,  La. 

Teal],  Frank  DcVV'itt Gettysburg,  S.  Dak. 

Templer,  Jameit  N  ♦  ♦ Muncie,   Ind. 

Ten  Broeck,  W.  H Paris,  111. 

TerrelU  L  ^-*  Jr Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

TerreJU  R.  A , BirmiojEham,  Ala. 

The  Free  Libntry  of  Philadelphia..PhJlaaelphia,  Pa. 

Theobald*  Thomas  J> Grayson,  Ky. 

The  World.  V New  York  Citv 

J  hie] e,     rh«>iiorf    IS Evanston,    III. 

Thomas,  Alfred  Jefferson Wooster,  Ohio 

Thompson,  Cleveland  C Plattsburg,  Mo. 

Thompson,  Col.  J.   K.   P Rock  Rapids,  Iowa 

Thompson,  Oliver  Silas,  D.D Cherokee,  Iowa 

Thompson,  Seymour  D Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  William  D Racine,  Wis. 

Thompson,  W.  H Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Thorn,  Samuel  S.,   M.D Toledo,  Ohio 

Thornburgh,  A.,  M.D Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thorp,  F.  S South   Bend,  Wash. 

Thrift,  J.  E Madison,  Va. 

Thurman,  William  J.,  M.D Lisbon,  Ark. 

Tileston,  H.  B.,  D.  D.S Ix)uisville,  Ky. 

Titus,  Robert  C Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Tobey,  Walter  L Hamilton,   Ohio 

Todd,  Robert  S Owensboro,   Kv. 

Toler,   Frank Carbondalc,  Ifl. 

Tongue,  Thomas  H Hillsboro,  Ore. 

Tompkins.  Prof.   Leslie  J New   York  City 

Toomer,  John   Sheldon Lake  Charles,   La. 

Towne,  Charles  A Duluth,  Minn. 

Trainor,  P.  F New  York  City 

Trammell,  John  W Oxford,  Neb. 

Travis,  John  W Traverse  City.  Mich. 

Treacy,    Daniel    F New   York   City 

Trevvett,  Herbert  E Utica,  N.  Y. 

Trewin,  James   II I^nsing,   Iowa 

Trice,  H.  H Norfolk.  Va. 

Trimble,   James   M Montclair,    N.    T, 

Tritch,  Dr.  J.  C Findlay,   Ohio 

Trueworthy,   Dr.   J .    W Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Truitt,   Warren Moscow,   Idaho 

Tuchock,    I.   W Pueblo,   Colo. 

Tucker,  C.   H Lawrence,  Kan. 

Tucker,  Joseph  T Winchester,   Ky. 

Turley,   Hon    Thomas  II Memphis,  Tenn. 

Turman,  Solon  B lampa,  Fla. 

Turner.  E.    T W  asliington,    D.    C. 

Turner,  I.    Frank Kaston,   Md. 

Turner,  Jessi- \an    Buren,    Ark. 

Turner,  J.   II Henderson,  Tex. 

Turner.  T.    A Jackson.   Tenn. 

Turney,  Thomas  L Cameron,    Mo 

Tuttle,   G.   N Painesville,  Ohio 

Tuttle,   Dr.   Jay Astoria,   Ort. 

Urlls.  P.   A So.   Omaha,   Neb. 

Utopian    Club    Library Ballston   Spa,    N.    Y. 

\'an  Alstyne.    V New  York   Citv 

Van  Aukcn,   M.   W Utica,   N.   V. 

van  Hen«;chotcn.    II.    L Bclding,    Mich. 

Van  Cott,   Hay Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

\'an   Dcu.sen.   Claudius Leeds,   N.    V. 

Van  Kttt-n.  John  K Kingston,  N,  Y. 

Van  Loo,  C Zecland,  Mich. 

Van  Sickle,  W.   L Columbus,  Ohio 

Van  Sick-n.  J.  C New  York  Cily 

\'an  Vliet.  Purely New  York  City 

\'an  Wyck.  Stephen New  York  City 

Vaughan,  Horace  \V Texarkana,  Tex. 

Vaughan,  W.  A..  M.D Timberville,  " 

\'eale.  John   W Amarillo,  *■ 

X'ernier.    K.    I* Ansonia, 
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Vert.  C.  J Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Vickers,  Carl  B New  Comerstown,  Ohio 

Vincent,  James  U Stcphenville,  Tex, 

Virginia  State  Library Richmond,  Va. 

Volger,   Bernard  G Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Volger,  Theodore  G Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Vollmer,  Henry Davenport,  Iowa 

Vollrath,   Edward Bucvrus,  Ohio 

von  Beust,  Bemhard,  M.D New  Albany,  Ind. 

Wakefield,  Judge  George  W Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Wakeman,  Prof.  Thadaeus  B.,  Liberal  University, 

Silverton,  Ore. 

Walker,  Frank State  Centre,  Iowa 

Walker,  F.  A,  M.D Norfolk,  Va. 

Walker,  John  F Luverne,  Ala. 

Walker,  Stuart  W Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 

Wall,  James  A Salinas,  Cal. 

WalUce.  Richard  T New  York  City 

Ward,  A.  D New  Bern.  N.  C. 

Ward,  C.  A.,  Jr Douglas,  Ga. 

Ward,  Warren  P Douglas,  Ga. 

Warner,  C.  O Beloit,  Wis. 

Warner,  P.  G Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Warren,  George  M Swainsboro,  Ga. 

Wash,   Frank   H San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Wasson,  J.  E Giltedge.  Mont. 

Waters,  John  H Johnstown,  Pa. 

Watkins,  Charles  B Clinton,  Miss. 

Watkins,  O.  W Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

Watkins,  R.  A.. Lancaster,  Wis. 

Watson,  E.  P Bentonville,  Ark. 

Watson,  John  C Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

Watterson,  Henry Louisville,  Ky. 

Watts,  Lcgh  R Portsmouth,  Va. 

Wcadock,  Thomas  A.  E Detroit,  Mich. 

Weaver.  William   R Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Webb,  B.  W Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Webb,  Dr.  DeWitt St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Weedon,  L.  W .Tampa,  Fla. 

Wehmcyer,  Aug.  H Quincy,  111. 

Weinberg,   Benjamin  M Newark,    N.    J. 

Weinstock,  H Sacramento,  Cal. 

Weir,  A   R Au   Sable,  Mich. 

Welbome.  R.  D Chickasha,  L  T. 

Welboum,  E.  L.,  M.D Union  City.  Ind. 

Welch,  Aikman St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Welch,  Judge  SUnley Corpus   Christi,  Tex. 

Wellman,  B.  T Fort  Madison,  Iowa 

Wells,  G.  Wiley Santa   Monica,  Cal. 

Wells,  R.  H Clarksville,  Tex. 

Welsh,  John New  York  City 

Westbrook,  M.  H Lyons,  Iowa 

Wester,  J.  K Jacksboro,  Tex. 

Westerfield,  William  W New  Orleans.  La. 

Weston,  Francis  H Columbia,  S.  C. 

Wetmore,  Hon.  George  Peabody Newport,  R.   I. 

Wetmore,  J.  Douglas Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Wetmore,  J.  W Erie,  Pa. 

Weygandt,  C.  N Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whalen,  Frank Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

Whalen.  Hon.  John New  York  City 

Wheeler,  B.  A Denver,  Colo. 

Wheeler,  Charles  H Greeley,  Colo. 

Wheeled  W.  C,  M.D Huntsville.  Ala. 

White,  E.  D Livingston,  Tenn. 

White,  Harry Indiana,   Pa. 

White,  Henry   Kirk Birmingham,   Ala. 

White,  L.  E Columbus,  Ga, 


White,  Lewis  P 

White,  Robert  E.  L 

White,  Samuel 

White,  W.  H 

White,  Dr.   William   W... 

Whitccraft,  John  E 

Whitehead,  N.  E 

Whitmore,  John  A 

Whitney,  Thomas  H 

Wilcox,  E.  K 

Wilcox.  H.  D....« 

Wilcox,  M.  C 

Wildermuth,  P.  A 

Williams,  James  T 

Williams.  P.  B 

Willis,  H.  C 

Willis,  W.  L 

Willits,  J.  Quincy 

Wilson,  Edwin  A 

Wilson.  N.  V.  F 

Wilson,  Stephen  Eugene.., 

Wilson,  Sidney 

Wilson,  Thomas  A , 

Wilson,  Thomas  E 

Wilson,  Thomas  F 

Wilsson,  M.  T 

Winborne,    R.    W 

Wing,  John  D 

Wingo.  Col.  Charles  E 

Winkler,  F.  C 

Winne,  Douglas  T 

Winship,  John  O 

Winslow,  U.  M 

Winter,  Phil  E 

Witcover,    H 

Withey,  Charles  A 

Witmark,  Isidore 

Witter,  William  C 

Wolverton,  S.  P 

Womack,  Thomas  B 

Wood.  William  P 

Wood,  Will  R 

Woodard,  F.  A 

Woodard,  John 

Woodring,  James  T 

Woodward,  C,  S 

Woods,   D.  A 

Woolling,  J.  H 

Worley,  Joshua,  M.D 

Wrenn,  Rev.  V 

Wright,  E.   B 

Wright,  Eugene  L 

Wright,  Lucius  W 

Wright,  William  B 

Wyatt,  W.  F 

Yancey,  John  C 

Yates,  Benjamin 

Yeaman,  CaKUvell 

Ycrcjt.   A.    L: 

V^onge,  H^nry. 

Voting,   nuncan  F 

Voung-t  Hu&h 

Young,  Jiinics    R 

Zahel.  John  O 

Zallars.    Allen 

Zangj  \\'illiam 

3Unger1e,  John  A 

Zenk,   Frederick  G.,  M.D.. 
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PLAN   OF  THE   WORK   AND   EXPLANATION 
OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


Two  editions  of  Jefferson's  Writings  have  been  utilized  in  the  prepar 
tion  of  this  volume.  One  of  them  is  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferso; 
edited  by  H.  A.  Washington  and  printed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
1853-54.  The  other  edition  is  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  collect! 
and  edited  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  and  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Son 
1892-99.  The  Ford  Edition  contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  letters  ai 
papers  which  are  not  printed  in  the  Washington  Edition,  while  the  latt 
gives  many  letters  that  are  not  included  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  volumes. 

The  quotations  in  The  Jeffersonian  Cyclopedia  are  credited  to  bo 
works  if  they  contain  them.  Quotations  with  a  single  credit  are  printed  on 
in  the  edition  indicated. 

There  are,  in  addition,  some  quotations  from  the  Domestic  Life  ok  Ji 
ferson.     These  are  marked  D.  L.  J. 

The  name  of  the  person  written  to  is  given  after  the  extract  as,  und 
Abuse,  **  To  Edward  Rutledge,"  then  the  volume  and  edition  where  fouj 
are  given,  as  "iv,  151,"  refers  to  the  Washington  Edition,  while  *•  Fo: 
ED.,  viii,  93,"  is  self-explanatory  ;  next  the  place  and  date  are  given,  as  (li 
Dec.  1796)  =  Monticello.  Dec.  1796. 

The  names  of  places  from   which    Jefferson   wrote   are   abbreviated 
follows  : 


Albemarle.  Va.,    .     . 

.       Alb. 

Nice 

Ne. 

Annapolis,  .     .     .     . 

A. 

Nismes 

Ns. 

Baltimore,    .     .     .     . 

B. 

Paris. 

P. 

Chesterfield,  Va.,      . 

.     .    Ches. 

.      Philadelphia.    .     .     . 

Pa. 

Eppington,  Va.,    .     . 

.     .        Ep.      * 

\      Pop^llar  Forest.  Va., 

.      P.P. 

Fairfield,  Va.,  .     . 

.     .          F. 

Richmond,    .... 

R. 

Germantown,    .     . 

.     .          G. 

Tuckahoe,  Va.,     .     . 

T. 

London,  .... 

.     .          L. 

Washington,     .     .     . 

W. 

Monticello.  ... 

.     .         M. 

Williamsburg.  Va.,    . 

.      Wg. 

New  York 

.      N.Y. 

In  the  quotations  the  mark     ♦     ♦     •     indicates  an  omission  in  the  text 
Words   not    in   the   text,  but   supplied  by  the    Editor  are,  in   all  cast 
enclosed   within   brackets. 
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1.  ABILITIB8,  Appreciate. — I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  every  friend  of  genius,  when 
the  other  qualities  of  the  competitor  are 
equal,  will  give  a  preference  to  superior  abili- 
ties.-To  WiLUAK  Preston.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
)6&  (1768.) 

2.  ABILITIES,  Attract.— Render  the 
[State]  executive  a  more  desirable  post  to 
mm  of  abilities  by  making  it  more  independ- 
ent of  the  legislature. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
tti.315.   Fotu)  ED.,  v,  410.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

3.ABILITIS8,  Education  and. — It  is 
often  said  there  have  been  shining  examples 
of  men  of  great  abilities,  in  all  businesses  of 
We.  without  any  other  science  than  what  they 
had  gathered  from  conversation  and  inter- 
cour'^  with  the  world.  But,  who  can  say 
what  these  men  would  not  have  been,  had 
they  started  in  the  science  on  the  shoulders  of 
a  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  of  a  Locke,  or 
Bacon,  or  a  Newton?— To  John  Brazier. 
»iU33-    (1819.) 

4.  ABILITIES,  Few  Men  of  .—Men  of 
high  learning  and  abilities  are  few  in  every 
<^ntr}':  and  by  taking  in  [the  judiciary] 
those  who  are  not  so.  the  able  part  of  the  body 
have  their  hands  tied  by  the  unable. — To 
AiCHiB.\LD  Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
410-  (Pa.,  1791.)  See  Aristocracy,  Talents. 

-  ABLATIVE    CASE    IN    OBEEE.— 

Set  L^xguages. 

-  ABOLITION     OF     SLAVEBY.— See 

SUTKY. 

5.  ABOBIOINES  OF  AMEBICA,  Derl- 

▼ttioiL— Whence  came  those  aboriginals  of 
Aoerica?     Discoveries,   long   ago   made,   were 
'I'ficieot  to  show  that  the  passage  from  Europe 
to  America  was  always  practicable,  even  to  tne 
"Bpcrfcct  navigation  of  ancient  times.     In  go- 
jng  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,    from    Greenland   to    Labrador,    the 
nrst  traject  is  the  widest ;   and  this  having  been 
pnrtised  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
hare  any  account  of  that  part  of  the  earth,  it  is 
^   difScolt  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  tra- 
inees may  have  been  sometimes  passed.     Again, 
tlte  late  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  coasting 
from  Kamchatka  to  California,  have  proved  that 


if  the  two  continents  of  Asia  and  America  be 
separated  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow  strait. 
So  that  from  this  side  also,  inhabitants  may 
have  passed  into  America ;  and  the  resemblance 
between  the  Indians  of  America  and  the  eastern 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  would  induce  us  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  former  are  the  descendants  of  the 
latter,  or  the  latter  of  the  former;  excepting 
indeed  the  Esquimaux,  who,  from  the  same  cir- 
cumstance of  resemblance,  and  from  identity  of 
language,  must  be  derived  from  the  Greenland- 
ers,  and  these  probably  from  some  of  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  old  continent. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  344.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  205.     (1782.) 

6.  ABOBIOINES  OF  AMEBICA,  Lan- 
guages.— ^A  knowledge  of  their  several  Ian- 
gfuages  would  be  the  most  certain  evidence  of 
their  derivation  which  conld  be  produced.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  proof  of  the  affinity  of  nations 
which  ever  can  be  referred  to.  How  many  ages 
have  elapsed  since  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the 
Germans,  the  Swiss,  the  Norwegians,  Danes  and 
Swedes  have  separated  from  their  common 
stock?  Yet  how  many  more  must  elapse  before 
the  proofs  of  their  common  origin,  which  exist 
in  their  several  languages  will  disappear  ?  It  is 
to  be  lamented,  then,  very  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  we  have  suffered  so  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  already  to  extinguish  without  our  having 
previously  collected  and  deposited  in  the  records 
of  literature,  the  general  rudiments  at  most  of 
the  languages  they  spoke.  Were  vocabularies 
formed  of  all  the  languages  spoken  in  North 
and  South  America,  preserving  their  appella- 
tions of  the  most  common  objects  in  nature,  of 
those  which  must  be  present  to  every  nation 
barbarous  or  civilized,  with  the  inflections  of 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  their  principles  of  regi- 
men and  concord,  and  these  deposited  in  all  the 
public  libraries,  it  would  furnish  opportunities 
to  those  skilled  in  the  languages  of  the  old 
world  to  compare  them  with  those,  now,  or  at 
any  future  time,  and  hence  to  construct  the  best 
evidence  of  the  derivation  of  their  part  of  the 
human  race. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  344. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  206.     (1782.) 

7. The    question     whether    the 

Indians  of  America  have  emigrated  from  an- 
other continent  is  still  undecided.  Their  vague 
and  imperfect  traditions  can  satisfy  no  mind  on 
that  subject.  I  have  long  considered  their  lan- 
guages as  the  only  remaining  monument  of 
connection  with  other  nations,  or  the  want  of  it, 
to  which  we  can  now  have  access.  They  will  like- 
wise show  their  connection  with  one  another. 


AboiicliMS  of  America 
Aba 
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Very  early  in  lifr.  therefore,  I  formed  a  vocabu- 
lary of  such  objects  aa,  being  present  every- 
whercj  would  probably  have  a  nacie  m  every 
bnguage:  and  my  course  of  life  baving  given 
me  opportunities  of  obtaining  vocabularies  of 
man^  Indian  tribes,  I  bave  done  so  on  my 
ongmai  plan,  which »  though  far  from  being 
perfect*  has  the  valuable  advantage  of  identity, 
of  thui  bringing  the  languages  to  the  same 
points  of  comparison.  •  *  •  The  Indians 
west  of  the  \ussissippi  and  south  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, present  a  much  longer  list  of  tribes  than 
I  had  expected-  and  the  relations  in  which  you 
stand  with  them  •  *  *  induce  me  to  hope 
you  will  avatl  us  of  your  meanA  of  collecting 
their  languages  for  this  purpose. — To  Da.  SiJi- 
LEY,    iy,  58<i.     (W,,  1 80s*) 

8- F   suppose   the   settlement   of 

our  continent  is  of  the  roost  remote  antiquity. 
The  similitude  between  ita  inhabitants  and 
those  of  eastern  parts  of  Asia  renders  it  prob- 
able that  ours  are  descended  from  tbem,  or  they 
from  ours.  The  latter  is  my  opinion,  founded 
on  this  single  fact :  Among  the  red  inhabitants 
of  Asia,  there  are  but  a  few  languages  radically 
difTerent,  but  among  our  Indians,  the  number  of 
lan^agea  iv  infinite,  and  they  are  so  radically 
different  as  to  exhibit  at  present  no  appearance 
of  their  having  been  derived  from  a  common 
source.  The  time  necessary  for  the  generation 
of  so  many  languages  must  be  immense* — ►To 
Ezra  Stjleb.  Ford  ed*,  iv,  agS.  (P.,  1786,) 
Sec  Inoians. 

—  ABSENCE  FBOU  THE  CAPITAX.— 

See  Vacation.  ' 

—  ABSTINENCE.— See  Intemperance. 

9,  ABUSE,  Niwapapor.— It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  caution  you  to  let  nothing  of 
mine  get  before  the  public :  a  single  sentence 
got  hold  of  by  the  ''  Porcupines/*  *  will  suffice 
to  abuse  and  persecute  me  in  their  papers 
for  months. — To  John  Tayior,  iv.  248. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  266.  (Pa.,  1798)  See  LiBEts^ 
Ministers,    Newspapers  and  Slander. 

10,  ABUSE,  FersonAh — You  have  seen 
my  name  lately  tacked  to  so  much  of 
eulogy  and  of  abuse  that  I  dare  say  you  hardly 
thought  that  it  meant  your  old  acquaititance 
of  *76.  In  truth,  I  did  not  know  myself  under 
the  pens  either  of  my  friends  or  foes.  It  ts 
unfortunate  for  our  peace  that  unmerited 
abuse  wounds*  while  unmerited  praise  has 
not  the  power  to  heal.  These  arc  hard  w^ages 
for  the  services  of  a1)  the  active  and  healthy 
years  of  one's  life,— To  Edwarb  Rutledge. 
iv.  151.  Ford  eo..  vii,  93,  (M.*  Dec.  1796.) 
Sec  Calumny,  LtattLs,  Ministers,  News- 
papers and  Slander, 

11,  ^ If    you    had    lent    to    your 

country  the  excellent  talents  you  possess,  on 
you  would  have  fallen  those  torrents  of  abuse 
which  have  lately  been  poured  forth  on 
me.  So  far  1  praise  the  wisdom  which  has 
descried  and  steered  clear  of  a  waterspout 
ahead.— To  Edward  Rijtledge.  iv.  152. 
FoRB  ED.,  vliy  94'     (M.*  1796.) 

—  ABUSE  or  POWEB.— Sec  Power 

^  ABUSE  OF  THB  PBESS.— See  Cal- 
«MifY,  Libels,  Newspapers,  and  Slander, 

^^^"-tflr  Porcupine**  was  the  pen-Ti*mo  of  William 
t.— EDITOR. 


12.  ABUSES,  Arr^^nmon 

raignmenl  of  all  abuses  at  th< 
reason,  I  deem  [one  of  the]  e 
pies  of  our  government  and 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape 
tiom  First  Inaugural  Adi 
Ford  ED.,  viii.  5.    (i8ol) 

13.  AJSUSESj  Barriers  agi 

to  guard  against  ourselves;  n< 
selves  as  we  are.  but  as  we  mi 
can  now  imagine  what  we  may 
circumstances  not  now  imagina 
DtAH  Morse,  vii,  236.  Fori 
(M.,  1822.) 

14.  ABUSES,    The   Conitil 

In  questions  of  power    *    *    * 
he  heard  of  confidence  in  man, 
down   from   mischief   by   the 
Constitution,— Kentucky    ReS( 
471.     FoRU  ED.,  vii,  305.      <T7C 

FIDENCE. 

15* Aware  of  tht 

power  to  degenerate  into  abus< 
of  our  own  country  have  se< 
dejiendence  by  the  establishmer 
tution  and  form  of  governmer 
tion,  calculated  to  prevent  as  \ 
rect  abuse— R,  To  A  Washing! 
Society,    viii,  156,  (1809.) 

10.  ABUSES,  Correction  0 
dence  is  that  there  will  for  a 
virtue  and  good  sense  enough  ii 
men  to  correct  abuses. — To  E. 
43s.     Ford  eo.^  v.  42.     (V.,  i/Sfi 

17.  ABUSES,  Economy    an 

government  has  now,  for  son 
under  way-  Abuses  under  the  o 
led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  m 
ous  econotny  of  the  public  cc 
To  M  m  PiNTo,    iii,  174.     (N. 

15.  ABUSES,    Education    1 

tion  is  the  true  corrective  of  abt 
tutfonal  power.— To  William  C 
179.    Ford  ed..  x.  i6l    (H..  18 

19.  ABUSES,  Elections  am 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abu 
lopped  by  the  sword  of  revo 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovi 
[one  of  the]  essential  principles 
ernment  and,  consequently, 
ought  to  shape  its  administratioi 

AUGURAL    Ad1>RESS.      viil,   4*      FOH 

(1801,) 

20.  ABUSES,  Liability  to.- 

ttuion  is  insusceptible  of  abuse 
hands?— To  L.  H-  Gjraruin.  v 
ED.,  ii,  151.     (M.,  181 5O 

21.  ABUSES,  Honarchleal.- 

we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for 
sutiition  in  France  in  1788-9],  i» 
sider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  1 
which  this  people  were  ground 
when  w*e  pass  in  review  the  we 
ta^es,  and  inequality  of  their 
the  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  o 
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\tes,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  bar- 
:be  shackles  on  commerce  by  monop- 
•n  industry  by  guilds  and  corporations  : 
freedom  of  conscience,  of  thought,  and 
ch:  on  the  press  by  the  Censors  and 
m  by  Icttres  de  cachet;  the  cruelty  of 
ninal  code  generally,  the  atrocities  of 
ck.  the  venality  of  judges,  and  their 
ties  to  the  rich ;  the  monopoly  of  mili- 
)nors  by  the  noblesse;  the  enormous 
es  of  the  Queen,  the  princes  and  the 
the  prodigalities  of  pensions :  and  the 
luxury,  indolence,  and  immorality  of 
•gy.  Surely  under  such  a  mass  of  mis- 
id  oppression,  a  people  might  justly 
or  a  thorough  reformation,  and  might 
ismount  their  rough-shod  riders,  and 
hem  to  walk  on  their  own  legs. — Auto- 
PHY.    i,  86.     Ford  ed.,  i,  ii8.     (1821.) 

ILBUSE8,  Patrimonies  in. — Happy 
that  abuses  have  not  yet  become  patri- 
,  and  that  every  description  of  interest 
jvor  of  rational  and  moderate  govern- 
-To  Ralph  Izard,    ii,  429.  (P.,  1788.) 

3USES  OF  POWBB.— See  Power. 

ILBT78E8,  Bevolution  and. — When  a 
ain  of  abuses  and  usurpations  begun  at 
guished  period  and  *  pursuing  invaria- 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
inder  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their 
t  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  gov- 
t.  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
security. — Declaration  op  Independ- 
;  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

LBTJSES,      Temptations      to. — Nor 

our  Assembly  be  deluded  by  the  in- 
of  their  own  purposes,  and  conclude 
ese   unlimited   powers   w^ill    never   be 

because  themselves  are  not  disposed 
;  them.     They  should  look  forward  to 

and  that  not  a  distant  one,  when 
ion  in  this  as  in  the  country  from 
ve  derive  cur  origin,  will  have  seized 
ds  of  government,  and  be  spread  by 
iroiigh  the  body  of  the  people;  when 
11  purchase  the  voices  of  the  people 
ike    them     pay    the     price.      Human 

is  the  same  on  each  side  of  the 
r,  and  will  be  alike  influenced  by  the 
uses.     The  time  to  guard  against  cor- 

and  tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have 
lold  of  us.  It  is  better  keep  the  wolf 
the  fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his 
id  talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. 
5  ON  Virginia,  viii,  362.  Ford  ed., 
(1782.) 

LBXJSES,     Tendency     to. — Mankind 

ams  to  make  interested  uses  of  every 

id  power  which  they  possess,  or  may 

The  public  money  and  public  liberty 

will  soon  be  discovered  to  be  sources 

Ith  and  dominion  to  those  who  hold 

distinguished,  too,    by    this    tempting 

tance.   that  they  are  the   instrument, 

as  the  object  of  acquisition.     With 

we  will  get  men,  said  Qesar,  and  with 

refs    struck    ont    the    words    in   italics.— 


men  we  will  get  money. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  362.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  224.     (1782.) 

26.  ACADEMY  (The  MiUtary),  Begin- 

ttinjg.^lt  was  proposed  [at  a  meeting  of  the 
cabinet]  to  recommend  [in  the  President's 
soeech  to  Congress]  the  establishment  of  a 
Military  Academy.  I  objected  that  none  of 
the  specified  powers  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  Congress  would  authorize  this.  *  *  * 
The  President  [said],  though  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  any- 
thing which  might  generate  heat  and  ill 
humor.  It  was,  therefore,  referred  for  fur- 
ther consideration  and  inquiry.  [At  the  next 
meeting]  I  opposed  it  as  unauthorized  by  the 
Constitution.  Hamilton  and  Knox  approved 
it  without  discussion.  Edmund  Randolph 
was  for  it,  saying  that  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  Congress  to  lay  taxes 
&c.,  for  the  common  defence,  might  compre- 
hend it.  The  President  said  he  would  not 
choose  to  recommend  anything  against  the 
Constitution;  but  if  it  was  doubtful,  he  was 
so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  this  meas- 
ure, that  he  would  refer  it  to  Congress,  and 
let  them  decide  for  themselves  whether  the 
Constitution  authorized  it  or  not. — Anas. 
ix,  182.    Ford  ed.,  i,  270.     (Nov.  1793.) 

27.  ACADEMY  (The  Military).  En- 
largement.— The  scale  on  which  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  was  originally  estab- 
lished, is  become  too  limited  to  furnish  the 
number  of  well-instructed  subjects  in  the 
different  branches  of  artillery  and  engineering 
which  the  public  service  calls  for.  The  want 
of  such  characters  is  already  sensibly  felt, 
and  will  be  increased  with  the  enlargement 
of  our  plans  of  military  preparation.  The 
chief  engineer  having  been  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  subject,  and  to  propose  an  augmen- 
tation which  might  render  the  establishment 
commensurate  with  the  present  circumstances 
of  our  country,  has  made  the  report  I  now 
transmit  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. — 
Special  Message,    viii,  loi.     (March  1808.) 

28.  ACADEMY  (The  Military),  Impor- 
tance of. — I  have  ever  considered  that  estab- 
libhment  as  of  major  importance  to  our 
country,  and  in  whatever  1  could  do  for  it, 
I  viewed  myself  as  performing  a  duty  only. 
♦  *  ♦  The  real  debt  of  the  institution  is 
to  its  able  and  zealous  professors. — To  Jared 

,  Mansfield,     vii,  203.     (M.,  1821.) 

29.  ACADEMY  (The  Military),  Be- 
moval. — The  idea  suggested  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  removing  the  institution  to  this 
place  [Washington],  is  worthy  of  attention. 
Beside  the  advantage  of  placing  it  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  Government,  it 
may  render  its  benefits  common  to  the  naval 
department,  and  will  furnish  opportunities  of 
selecting  on  better  information,  the  characters 
most  qualified  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the 
public  service  may  call  for. — Special  Mes- 
sage,    viii.  loi.     (March  1808.) 

30.  ACADEMY,  A  National.— I  have 
often  wished  we  could  have  a  Philosophical 
Society,  or  Academy,   so  organized  as  that 
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while  the  central  academy  should  be  at  the 
seat  of  government,  its  members  dispersed 
over  the  States,  should  constitute  ^liated 
academies  in  each  State,  publish  their  com- 
munications, from  which  the  Central  Acad- 
emy should  select  unpublished  what  should 
be  most  choice.  In  this  way  all  the  members, 
wheresoever  dispersed,  might  be  brought  into 
action,  and  an  useful  emulation  might  arise 
between  the  filiated  societies.  Perhaps  the 
great  societies,  now  existing,  might  incorpo- 
rate themselves  in  this  way  with  the  National 
one.  To  Joel  Barlow.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  424. 
(Feb.  1806.) 

31.  ACADEMY,   Need  of  a  Naval.— I 

think  *  *  *  ihat  there  should  be  a  school 
of  instruction  for  our  Navy  as  well  as  artil- 
lery ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  same  establish- 
ment might  not  suffice  for  both.  Both  re- 
quire the  same  basis  of  general  mathematics, 
adding  projectiles  and  fortifications  for  the 
artillery  exclusively,  and  astronomy  and  the- 
ory of  navigation  exclusively  for  the  naval 
students.  Berout  conducted  both  schools 
in  France,  and  has  left  us  the  best  hook  ex- 
tant for  their  joint  and  separate  instruction. 
It  ought  not  to  require  a  separate  professor* 
—To  John  Adams,  vii,  218.    (M.,  1821.) 

82.  ACADEMY,  Transfer  of  Geneva.— 
I  ♦  ♦  ♦  enclose  for  your  perusal  and  con- 
sideration ♦  ♦  ♦  the  proposition  of  M.  D'lver- 
nois,  a  Genevan  of  considerable  distinction, 
to  translate  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  You  know  well  that  the  col- 
leges of  Edinburgh  and  Geneva  as  seminaries 
of  science,  are  considered  as  the  two  eyes  of 
F-urope.  While  Great  Britain  and  America  give 
the  preference  to  the  former,  all  other  coun- 
tries give  it  to  the  latter  I  am  fully  sensible 
that  two  powerful  obstacles  are  in  the  way  of 
this  proposition.  First,  the  expense ;  secondly, 
the  communication  of  science  in   foreign   lan- 

guages;  that  is  to  say,  in  French  and  Latin; 
ut  I  have  been  so  long  absent  from  my  own 
country  as  to  be  an  incompetent  judge  either  of 
the  force  of  the  objections,  or  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  decide  on  them.  ♦  * 
What  I  have  to  request  of  you  is,  that  you  will 
♦  ♦  ♦  consider  his  proposition,  consult  on 
its  expediency  and  practicability  with  such  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Assembly  [of  Virginia],  as  you 
think  best,  and  take  such  other  measures  as  you 
shall  think  best  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the 
sense  of  that  body,  were  the  proposition  to  he 
hazarded  to  them.  If  yourself  and  friends  ap- 
prove of  it,  and  there  is  hope  that  the  Assembly 
will  do  so,  your  zeal  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
try in  general,  and  the  promotion  of  science,  as 
an  instrument  towards  that,  will,  of  course,  in- 
duce you  and  them  to  bring  it  forward  in  such  n 
way  as  you  shall  judge  best.  If.  on  the  con- 
trary, you  disapprove  of  it  yourselves,  or  think 
it  would  be  desperate  with  the  Assembly,  be  so 
good  as  to  return  it  to  me  with  such  information 
as  I  may  hand  forward  to  M.  D'lvernois,  to 
put  him  out  of  suspense.  Keep  the  matter  by 
all  means  out  of  the  public  papers,  and  particu- 
larly, *  *  *  do  not  couple  my  name  with 
the  proposition  if  brought  forward,  because  it 
is  much  my  wish  to  be  in  nowise  implicated  in 
public  affairs. — To  Wilson  Nicholas,  iv,  109. 
Ford  ed..  vi,  513.     (M.,  Nov.  1794.) 

*  The  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  was  opened  in 
X845.  The  credit  of  its  foundation  is  due  to  George 
Bancroft,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.— 
Editor. 


33. I  have  ret 

appetite,  to  the  enjoyment  0 
ily  and  my  books,  and  had 
die  in  nothing  beyond  their  ! 
sition,  however,  for  transph 
Geneva  to  my  own  country 
to  all  my  attachments  to  sc 
the  first-born  daughter  of  sci 
lively  interest  in  my  mind,  a 
were  necessary  to  try  its  ] 
depended  altogether  on  the 
positions  of  our  State  Leg 
then  in  session.     I  immedii 
your  papers  to  a  member 
whose   abilities   and   zeal   p 
proper  for  it,  urging  him  tc 
the  leading  members  of  the 
could,  and  if  he  found  their 
to   bring   forward  the  prop< 
should  find  it  desperate,  not 
cause  I  thought  it  best  not  t* 
either  of  our  State  or  of  j 
useless   act  of  eclat.    ♦     ♦ 
were  generally  well-disposed 
and  some  of  them  warmly ; 
no  difference  in  the  conclusic 
be  effected.     The  reasons  v 
would  with  certainty  prevail 
that  our  youth,  not  familiari 
mother  tongue,  were  not  pre] 
structions  in  any  other ;    2,  t 
the  institution  would  excite 
constituents,  and  endanger  iti 
3,   that  its  extent  was  disp 
narrow  state  of  the  populatio 
ever  might  be  urged  on  thea 
yet  as  the  decision  rests  wit 
mained  to  us  only  to  regret 
were  such,  or  were  thought 
disappoint     your     and     our 
D'lvERNois.     iv,    113.    Ford 
Feb.  1795) 

34.  ACADEMY,    Wish 

should  have  seen  with  peculi 
establishment  of  such  a  mass 
country,  and  should  probably 
to  approach  myself  to  it.  by 
dence  in  its  neighborhood,  ai 
the  year  at  least  when  the  ope 
ture  are  less  active  and  in 
D'lvERNois.  iv,  114.  Ford 
Feb.  1795) 

85.  ACADEMIES,      Ar< 
form. — I  consider  the  comm 
in  this  country,  but  not  in  oth< 
large  and  expensive  building, 
erroneous.     It    is    infinitely    I 
small  and  separate  lodge  for  < 
fessorship,  with  only  a  hall  hi 
and  two  chambers  above  for 
these  lodges  by  barracks  for 
of  the  students,  opening  into 
give    a    dry    communication 
schools.     The  whole  of  these 
an  open  square  of  grass  and  t 
it.  what  it  should  be  in  fact,  a 
lage,   instead   of  a  large  and 
noise,  of  filth  and  of  fetid  air. 
that  quiet  retirement  so  friem 
lessen  the  dangers  of  fire,  inf© 
Every  professor  would  be  the 
the  students  adjacent  to  his  Q 
should    include    those    of    hif 
preference,  and  might  be  at  tl 
table,  if,  as  I  suppose,  it  can  bt 
the  necessary  economy  to  dine 
and  separate  parties,  rather  thi 
common   mess.     These  separat 
might  be  erected  successively  I 
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unber  of  professors  and  students  should 
iscd,  as  the  funds  become  competent — 
H  L.  White,    v,  521.     (M.,  1810.) 

OOENT,     The     Qreak.— See    Lan- 

LCCOTTNTSy   Complicated.— Alexan- 

amilton  *  *  *  in  order  that  he 
have  the  entire  government  of  his 
iry]  machine,  determined  so  to  com- 
it  as  that  neither  the  President  nor 
ss  should  be  able  to  understand  it,  or 
rol  him.  He  succeeded  in  doing  this, 
f  beyond  their  reach,  but  so  that  he  at 
could  not  unravel  it  himself.  He 
the  debt,  in  the  first  instance,  in  fund- 
he  most  artificial  and  mysterious  form 
lid  devise.  He  then  moulded  up 
>ropriations  of  a  number  of  scraps 
mnants,  many  of  which  were  noth- 

all,  and  applied  them  to  differ- 
jccts  in  reversion  and  remainder, 
ic  whole  system  was  involved  in  im- 
ble  fog ;  and  while  he  was  giving  him- 
airs  of  providing  for  the  payment  of 
t,  he  left  himself  free  to  add  to  it  con- 
,  as  he  did  in  fact,  instead  of  paying 

Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  428.  Ford 
.  140.    (W.,  1801.) 

kCCOITNTS,  Keeping.— All  these 
are  very  foreign  to  my  talents,  and 
also,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  nature  of 
ies.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  suppose  it  practicable 
r  board  to  direct  the  administration  of 
oncys  here  [Paris]  in  every  circum- 
-To    Samuel    Osgood,     i,    451.       (P., 

LCCOUNTS,  Neglected.— It  is  a  fact, 
c  [Virginia]  are  to  lament,  that,  in  the 
)art  of  our  struggles,  we  were  so  wholly 
I  by  the  great  object  of  establishing  oiir 
hat  we  attended  not  at  all  to  those  little 
ances  of  taking  receipts  and  vouchers, 
regular  accounts,  and  preparing  sub- 
r  future  disputes  with  our  friends.  If 
j  have  supported  the  whole  Continent, 
e  we  should  have  done  it,  and  never 
ed  our  nation  by  producing  accounts ; 
r  assured  that,  in  no  circumstances  of 
ecessity  or  distress,  a  like  free  applica- 
an>'thing  therein  would  have  been 
hardly  of.  or  would  have  rendered  nec- 
in  appeal  to  accounts.  Hence,  it  has 
rl  that,  in  the  present  case,  the  collec- 
vouchers  of  the  arms  furnished  by  this 
s  become  tedious  and  difficult. — To  thr: 
NT  OF  Congress.  Ford  to.,  ii,  283. 
r9-) 

lCCOXJNTS,  Simple.— The  accounts 
Jnited  States  ought  to  be.  and  may  be 
35  simple  as  those  of  a  common 
and  capable  of  being  understood  by 
1   farmers. — To  James   Madison,     iv, 

3RD  ED.,  vii.  61.      (M.,   1706.) 

.  If    *    *    *     [there]  can  be 

,  simplification  of  the  form  of  accounts 
Treasury  department,  and  in  the  or- 
ion  of  its  officers,  so  as  to  bring  every- 
o  a  single  centre,  we  might  hope  to 
finances  of  the  Union  as  clear  and 
blc  as  a  merchant's  books,   so  that 


every  member  of  Congress,  and  every  man 
of  any  mind  in  the  Union,  should  be  able  to 
comprehend  them,  to  investigate  abuses,  and 
consequently  to  control  them.  Our  pre- 
decessors have  endeavored  by  intrica- 
cies of  system,  and  shuffling  the  investi- 
gation over  from  one  officer  to  another,  to 
cover  everything  from  detection.  I  hope  we 
shall  go  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  that, 
by  our  honest  and  judicious  reformations,  we 
may  be  able  in  the  limits  of  our  time,  to  bring 
things  back  to  that  simple  and  intelligible 
system,  on  which  they  should  have  been  or- 
ganized at  first. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
429.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  141.    (W.,  1802.) 

—  ACQUISITION  OP  TEBBITOBY.— 

See  Territory. 

41.  ACTIONS,  Approved.— The  very  ac- 
tions [on]  which  Mr.  Pickering  arraigns 
[me]  have  been  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those 
who  thought  with  him  [the  Federalists],  I 
had  no  right  to  expect.— To  Martin  Van- 
BuREN.  vii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  x.  306.  (M., 
1824.) 

42.  ACTIONS,  DiBinterested.— I  am  con- 
scious of  having  always  intended  to  do  what 
was  best  for  my  fellow  citizens:  and  never, 
for  a  single  moment,  to  have  listened  to  any 
personal  interest  of  my  own. — To  Richard 
M.  Johnston,  v,  256.    (W.,  1808.) 

43. My  public  proceedings  were 

always  directed  by  a  single  view  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  country. — To  Dr.  E.  Griff- 
ith. V,  450.    (M.,  1809.) 

44. In    the    transaction    of    the 

fnublic]  affairs  I  never  felt  one  interested 
motive. — To  W.  Lambert,  v,  450.  (M.,  May 
1809) 

45.  ACTIONS,  Government  and.— The 
legislative  powers  of  government  reach 
actions  only  and  not  opinions. — R.  to  A. 
Danbury  Baptist  Address,    viii,  113.  (1802.) 

46.  ACTIONS,  Honest  Principles  and.— 

Every  honest  man  will  suppose  honest  acts 
to  flow  from  honest  principles,  and  the  rogues 
may  rail  without  intermission. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush.  iv.  426.  Ford  ed..  viii,  128. 
(W.,  1801.) 

47.  ACTIONS,  Indulgent  to.— I  owe  in- 
finite acknowledgments  to  the  republican 
portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  for  the  indul- 
gence with  which  they  have  viewed  my  pro- 
ceedings generally. — To  W.  Lambert,  v,  450. 
(M..  May  1809.)    See  Disintkkestedness. 

48.  ACTIONS,  Judgment  and.— Up- 
wards of  thirty  years  passed  on  the  stage  of 
public  life  and  under  the  public  eye.  may 
surely  enable  them  to  judge  whether  my 
future  course  is  likely  to  be  marked  \vith 
those  departures  from  reason  and  moderation, 
which  the  passions  of  men  have  been  willing 
to  foresee. — To  William  Jackson,  iv,  358. 
ai.,  180T.) 
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the  object;  so  that  they  must  go  to  Philadel- 
phia in  that  case.  2.  If  he  dissents  from  the 
bill,  it  annuls  the  part  relative  to  the  Poto- 
mac; but  as  to  the  clause  for  adjourning  to 
Philadelphia,  his  dissent  being  as  inneficient 
as  his  assent,  it  remains  a  good  ordinance,  or 
•  vote,  of  the  two  houses  for  going  thither, 
and  consequently  they  must  go  in  this  case 
also.  3.  If  the  President  withholds  his  will 
out  of  the  bill  altogether,  by  a  ten  day's  si- 
lence, then  the  part  relative  to  the  Potomac 
becomes  a  good  law  without  his  will,  and  that 
relative  to  Philadelphia  is  good  also,  either 
as  a  law,  or  an  ordinance,  or  a  vote  of  the 
two  houses;  and  consequently  in  this  case 
also  they  go  to  Philadelphia. — Opinion  on 
Residence  Bill,  vii,  495.  Ford  ed.,  v,  205. 
(July  1790.) 

108.  AD JOXJBNMENT,  Executives  and. 
— The  Administrator  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  *  *  of  dissolving,  proroguing, 
or  adjourning  either  House  of  Assembly. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
r8.    (June  1776.) 

109.  ADMINISTBATION,  Acceptable. 
— The  House  of  Representatives  having  con- 
cluded their  choice  of  a  person  for  the  chair 
of  the  United  States,  and  willed  me  that  of- 
fice, it  now  becomes  necessary  to  provide  an 
administration  composed  of  persons  whobt 
qualifications  and  standing  have  possessed 
them  of  the  public  confidence,  and  whose 
wisdom  may  ensure  to  our  fellow  citizens  the 
advantage  they  sanguinely  expect. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,  iv,  356.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  495.  (W., 
Feb.  180 1.)    See  Cabinet. 

—  ADMINISTBATION,  John  Adams's. 
—See  57.  58,    142. 

110.  ADMINISTBATION,  Antagonism 
to. — I  have  received  many  letters  stating  to 
me  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  caricatures  which 
the  writers,  it  seems,  know  are  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  administration.  To  these  no  an- 
swer has  been  given,  because  the  prejudiced 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  written  proved 
the  writers  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  yield 
to  truth  or  reason.— To  William  Jackson. 
iv,  357-     (W.,  1801.) 

111.  ADMINISTBATION;  Arduous.— 
The  helm  of  a  free  government  is  always 
arduous,  and  never  was  ours  more  so,  than 
at  a  moment  when  two  friendly  peoples  are 
likely  to  be  committed  in  war  by  the  ill  tem- 
per of  their  administrations. — To  James  Sul- 
livan, iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  117.  (M., 
Feb.  1797.) 

112.  ADMINISTBATION,  Confidence 
in. — In  a  government  like  ours  it  is  necessary 
to  embrace  in  its  administration  as  great  a 
mass  of  confidence  as  possible,  by  employing 
those  who  have  a  character  with  the  public, 
of  their  own,  and  not  merely  a  secondary  one 
through  the  Executive.  *— Anas,  ix,  208. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  312.    (April  1806.) 

.     On  the  whole,  I  hope  we 

ake  up  an  administration  which  will 
er  to  Aaron  Burr's  solicitations  for  an  office. 


unite  a  great  mass  of  confidence,  and 
fiance  to  the  plans  of  opposition  m< 
by  leaders  who  are  now  almost  desti 
followers. — To  Horatio  Gates.  Fo 
viii,  II.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

114.  ADMINISTBATION,  Confi( 

The  important  subjects  of  the  goverr 
meet  with  some  degree  of  courage  ai 
fidence,  because  I  do  believe  the  talen 
associated  with  me,  the  honest  line  of  < 
we  will  religiously  pursue  at  hon 
abroad,  and  the  confidence  of  my  fell 
zens  dawning  on  us,  will  be  equal  t 
objects.— To  William  B.  Giles,  i 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.     (W.,  March  1801. 

115.  ADMINISTBATION,  Devoi 

ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of 
istration  conducted  with  a  single  an< 
fast  eye  to  the  general  interest  and  hj 
of  those  committed  to  it,  one  whi< 
tected  by  truth,  can  never  know  repi 
is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  < 
— To  James  Madison,  vii,  435.  F 
X,  378.     (M.,  1826.) 

lie.  ADMINISTBATION,     Diff 

Our  situation  is  difficult ;  and  whatev€ 
is  liable  to  the  criticism  of  those  w! 
to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  rec< 
measures  in  a  public  message,  it  may 
that  members  are  not  sent  here  to  < 
mandates  of  the  President,  or  to  regi 
edicts  of  a  sovereign.  If  we  express  < 
in  conversation,  we  have  then  our 
Jenkinsons,  and  back-door  counsell 
we  say  nothing,  **  we  have  no  opin 
plans,  no  cabinet."  In  truth,  it  is  t 
of  the  old  man,  his  son  and  ass,  over 
To  William  Duane.  iv,  502.  Ford 
433.     (W.,  1806.) 

1 17.  ADMINISTBATION,  Disaf 
— There  was  but  a  single  act  of  m 
administration  of  which  the  federal  i 
proved.  That  was  the  proclamatior 
attack  of  the  Chesapeake.  And  when 
they  approved  of  it.  I  confess  I  began 
to  apprehend  I  had  done  wrong,  an 
claim  with  the  Psalmist.  "  Lord,  wha 
done  that  the  wicked  should  praise 
To  Elbridge  Gejckv.  vi,  63.  Ford 
359.     (M.,  1812.) 

118.  ADMINISTBATION,    Disi 

ed. — A  disinterestedness  administratit 
public  trusts  is  essential  to  perfect  tn 
of  mind. — To    Samuel    Hawkins. 
(W.,  1808.) 

119.  ADMINISTBATION,  Engli 

the.— All  the  troubles  and  difficultic 
government  during  our  time  proccec 
England;  at  least  all  others  were  ti 
comparison  with  them. — To  Henr 
BORN.    V,  455.     (M.,  1809.) 

120.  ADMINISTBATION,  Erro 
It  is  our  consolation  and  encourager 
we  are  serving  a  just  public,  who  w 
dulgent  to  any  error  committed  hone 
relating  merely  to  the  means  of  carr 
effect  what  they  have  manifestly  will< 
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they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to 
whom  they  confide  the  legislative  duties;  it 
is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  char- 
acters selected,  who  lay  the  foundations  of 
public  happine  s  in  wholesome  laws,  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  alone  remains  for  others; 
and  it  is  due  to  ti«e  able  and  faithful  auxil- 
iaries, whose  patriotism  has  associated  with 
me  in  the  executive  functions. — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  43.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
345.     (1805.) 

182.  ADMINISTBATION,  Indulgence 
to. — ^There  are  no  mysteries  in  the  public  ad- 
ministration. Difficulties  indeed  sometimes 
arise;  but  common  sense  and  honest  inten- 
tions will  generally  steer  through  them,  and, 
where  they  cannot  be  surmounted,  I  have  ever 
seen  the  well-intentioned  part  of  our  fellow 
citizens  sufficiently  disposed  not  to  look  for 
impossibilities. —  To  Dr.  T.  B.  Stuart,  vii, 
64.  (M.,  1817.) 

133.  —^.    A    consciousness    that    I 

feel  no  desire  but  to  do  what  is  best,  without 
passion  or  predilection,  encourages  me  to 
hope  for  an  indulgent  construction  of  what  I 
do.— To  John  Page,    iv,  377.    (W.,  1801.) 

—    ADMINISTRATION,     Madison'B.— 

See  Madison. 

134.  ADMINISTRATION,  MerltorlouB. 

—I  wish  support  from  no  quarter  longer  than 
my  object,  candidly  scanned  shall  merit  it; 
and  especially,  not  longer  than  I  shall  vig- 
orously adhere  to  the  Constitution. — To  Ben- 
jamin Stoddert.  iv,  360.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  499. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

135.  ADMINISTRATION,   Moderate.— 

I  am  very  much  in  hopes  we  shall  be  able  to 
restore  union  to  our  country.  Not,  indeed, 
that  the  federal  leaders  can  be  brought  over. 
They  are  invincibles:  but  I  really  hope  their 
followers  may.  The  bulk  of  these  last  were 
real  republicans,  carried  over  from  us  by 
French  excesses.  This  induced  me  to  offer 
a  political  creed  [in  the  inauguration  address], 
and  to  invite  to  conciliation  first;  and  I  am 
pleased  to  hear,  that  these  principles  are  rec- 
ognized by  them,  and  considered  as  no  bar 
of  separation.  A  moderate  conduct  through- 
out which  may  not  revolt  our  new  friends, 
and  which  may  give  them  tenets  with  us, 
must  be  observed. — To  John  Page,  iv,  378. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

136.  ADMINISTRATION,  PubUc  Opin- 
ion and. — It  will  always  be  interesting  to  me 
to  know  the  impression  made  by  any  particu- 
lar thing  on  the  public  mind.  My  idea  is 
that  where  two  measures  are  equally  right,  it 
is  a  duty  to  the  people  to  adopt  that  one 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  them;  and  where 
a  measure  not  agreeable  to  them  has  been 
adopted,  it  is  desirable  to  know  it.  because  it 
is  an  admonition  to  a  review  of  that  measure 
to  see  if  it  has  been  really  right,  and  to  cor- 
rect it  if  mistaken. — To  William   Findley. 

^ORD  ed.,  viii,  27.     ( W.,  March  1801.) 

187.  ADMINISTRATION,   Beasonable. 
•Unequivocal    in    principle,    reasonable    in 


¥ 


manner,  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to 
deal  of  good  to  the  cause  of  f  reedoi 
mony. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  . 
ED.,  viii,  43.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

138.  ADMINISTRATION,  B« 
ity  and. — We  can  only  be  ansin 
the  orders  we  give  and  not  for  the 
If  they  are  disobeyed  from  obstinac 
or  want  of  coercion  in  the  laws,  it 
fault. — To  General  Steuben.  F< 
492.    (R.,  1781.) 

189.  ADMINISTRATION,      ] 

The  ordinary  affairs  of  a  nation 
difficulty  to  a  person  of  any  expei 
James  Sullivan,    v,  252.     (W.,  1 

140.  ADMINISTRATION,    S 

I  am  sure  the  measures  I  mean 
are  such  as  would  in  their  nature  b 
by  every  American  who  can  emerge 
conceived  prejudices;  as  for  those 
not,  we  must  take  care  of  them  as 
in  our  hospitals.  The  medicine  o 
fact  may  cure  some  of  them. — To 
Foster.   Ford  ed.,  viii.  50.      (W.,  ] 

141.  ADMINISTRATION,  Sec 

The  same  secrecy  and  mystery  are 
be  observed  by  the  present,  which  1 
former  administration. — To  Aaj 
iv,  185.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  147.    (Pa.,  J 

142.  ADMINISTRATION,    SI 

The  administration  [of  Mr.  Adan 
rule  for  anything. — ^To  William  J 
413.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  96.     (W.,  1801 

143.  ADMINISTRATION,      I 

in. — I  have  thought  it  right  to  ta 
myself  in  proposing  measures,  th€ 
of  which  will  devolve  on  my  suc< 
Dr.  Logan,    v.  404.     (W.,  Dec.  il 

144. .    I  should  not  f< 

in  directing  measures  which  those 
execute  them  would  disapprove. 
Lincoln,  v,  387.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
Nov.  1808.) 

145. I   am   now    sc 

moment  of  retiring,  that  I  take  no 
fairs  beyond  the  expression  of  an 
think  it  fair  that  my  successor  s 
originate  those  measures  of  which 
charged  with  the  execution  and  rej 
and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  clothe  th€ 
forms  of  authority. — To  James  I 
420.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  243.    (W..  Jan. 

146. .     I  hope  that  m 

will  enter  on  a  calmer  sea  than 
will  at  least  find  the  vessel  of  S 
hands  of  his  friends,  and  not  of  hi 
Richard  M.  Johnson,    v,  257.     ( 

147.  ADMINISTRATION,  Sv 
Jefferson's  first. — To  do  withe 
tax,  excise,  stamp  tax  and  the  otl 
taxes,  to  supply  their  place  by 
so  as  still  to  support  the  govern 
erly.  and  to  apply  $7,300,000  a  y< 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  de 
continue  a  gn'eat  portion  of  the  c 
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and  openly  declared  against  permitting  their 
sentences  to  be  ever  more  quoted  or  listened 
to  until  those  nations  return  to  the  practice 
of  justice,  to  an  acknowledgment  that  there 
is  a  moral  law  which  ought  to  govern  man- 
kind, and  by  sufficient  evidences  of  contrition 
for  their  present  flagitiousness,  make  it  safe 
to  receive  them,  again  into  the  society  of  civi- 
lized nations.  I  hope  this  will  be  done  on  a 
proper  occasion.  Yet  knowing  that  religion 
does  not  furnish  grosser  bigots  than  law,  I  i 
expect  little  from  old  judges.  Those  now  at 
the  bar  may  be  bold  enough  to  follow  reason 
rather  than  precedent,  and  may  bring  that 
principle  on  the  bench  when  promoted  to 
it;  but  I  fear  this  effort  is  not  for  my  day. 
It  has  been  said  that  when  Harvey  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  was  not 
a  physician  of  Europe  of  forty  years  of  age, 
who  assented  to  it.  I  fear  you  will  experi- 
ence Harvey's  fate;  but  it  will  become  law 
when  the  present  judges  are  dead. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,    v,  531.     (M.,  1810.) 

155.  ADMIRALTY  COUBTS,  Jorisdic- 

tion, — They  [Parliament]  have  extended  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty  beyond 
their  ancient  limits. — Declaration  on  Tak- 
ing UP  Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

—  ADMISSION    OP   NEW   STATES.— 

See  States. 

156.  ADVERTISEMENTS,  Appreciat- 
ed.— I  read  but  one  newspaper  and  that  ♦  *  * 
more  for  its  advertisements  than  its  news. — 
To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
162.     (M.,   1820.) 

167.  ADVERTISEMENTS,  Principle 
and. — I  think  it  might  be  well  to  advertise  my 
lands  at  Elkhill  for  sale,  and  therefore  enclose 
you  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  in  which, 
you  will  observe,  I  have  omitted  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  which,  as  long  as  I  am  in 
public,  I  would  wish  to  keep  out  of  view  in 
everything  of  a  private  nature. — To  Nicholas 
Lewis.     Ford  ed.,  v,  281.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

158.  ADVERTISEMENTS,  Truth  and. 

—Advertisements  contain  the  only  truths  to 
be  relied  on  in  a  newspaper. — To  Nathaniel 
Macon,  vii,  iii.  Ford  ed.,  x,  120.  (M., 
1819.) 

169.  ADVICE,  A  Duty.— Duty  tells  me 
that  the  public  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned 
in  your  perfect  knowledge  of  the  characters 
employed  in  its  high  stations,  that  nothing 
should  be  withheld  which  can  give  you  useful 
information. — To  President  Madison,  vi, 
loi.      (M.,  1813.) 

160.  ADVICE,  Friendship  in.— No  apol- 
ogies for  writing  or  speaking  to  me  freely 
are  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  my 
friends  can  do  is  so  dear  to  me,  and  proves 
to  me  their  friendship  so  clearly,  as  the  in- 
formation they  give  me  of  their  sentiments 
and  those  of  others  on  interesting  points 
where  I  am  to  act,  and  where  information 
and  warning  are  so  essential  to  excite  in  me 
that  due  reflection  which  ought  to  precede 
action. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv.  507. 
w  ed.,  viii.  248.    (M.,  1803.) 


161. .    I  always  consid< 

the  most  friendly  service  which  can 
^ered  me,  to  be  informed  of  anythin 
is  going  amiss«  and  which  I  can  re 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  40 
1808.) 

162.  ADVICE,  A  Legacy  of .—1 

fectionate  mother  requests  that  I  w< 
dress  to  you,  as  a  namesake,  somethit 
might  have  a  favorable  influence 
course  of  life  you  have  to  run.  Fe^ 
are  necessary,  with  good  dispositions 
part.  Adore  God;  reverence  and 
your  parents;  love  your  neighbor  j 
self,  and  your  country  more  than 
just;  be  true;  murmur  not  at  the 
Providence — and  the  life  into  wh 
may  have  entered  will  be  one  of  ete 
ineffable  bliss.  And  if  to  the  dead  i 
mitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  thi 
every  action  of  your  life  will  be  u 
regard.  Farewell. — To  Thomas  Ji 
Grotjan.   Ford  ed.,  x,  287.     (M.,  18 

163.  ADVICE,  Proffering.— He 
we  prescribe  for  others  a  cure  for  tl 
culties,  while  we  cannot  cure  our  c 
John  Adams,  vii,  201.  Ford  ed., 
(M.,  1821.) 

164.  ADVTCE,    Ten    Precepts 

Decalogue  of  Canons  for  Observ 
Practical   Life: — 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  % 
can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what 
do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  be: 
have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  ^ 
cause  it  is  cheap ;  it  will  be  dear  to  y< 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hung 
and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  « 
little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that 
willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us 
which  have  never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  theii 
handle. 

10.  When  angry,  count  ten,  be 
speak:  if  very  angry,  an  hun< 
Thomas  Jefferson  Smith,  vii,  41 
ED.,  X,  341.     (M.,  1825.) 

165.  ADVICE,  Thankful  for.— 

thankful     for    communications    wh 

?[uide  me  in  the  duties  which  I  wis 
orm  as  well  as  I  am  able. — To  Joi 
in  son.  V,  29.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  8.    (W., 

166. .     I    have    always 

with  thankfulness  the  ideas  of  judic 
sons  on    subjects  interesting  to  the 
To  Benjamin  Stoddert.    v,  426. 
ix,  246.     (W.,  1809.) 

167. .     In  all  cases  I  i 

shall    receive   with   great  thankfulr 
opinion  and  that  of  others  on  the 
things,  and  particularly  in  the  sug| 
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contentedly,  as  I  am  near  the  end  of  my  voy- 
age.— To  Edward'  Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  300.    (M.,  1824.) 

188.  AGE,  Evils  of  protracted.— The 
solitude  in  which  we  are  left  by  the  death  of 
our  friends  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  pro- 
tracted life.  When  I  look  back  to  the  days  of 
my  youth,  it  is  like  looking  over  a  field  of 
battle.  All,  all  dead !  and  ourselves  left  alone 
midst  a  new  generation  whom  we  know  not, 
and  who  know  not  us. — To  Franos  A.  Van 
Der  Kemp.    Ford  ed.,  x,  ^^7-     (M.,  1825.) 

189.  AGE,  Fear  of  old.— -My  only  fear  is 
that  I  may  live  too  long.  This  would  be 
a  subject  of  dread  to  me. — To  Philip 
Mazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  15.  (M.,  March 
1801.) 

190.  AGEy  Insexuiible  to. — It  is  wonder- 
ful to  me  that  old  men  should  not  be  sensible 
that  their  minds  keep  pace  with  their  bodies 
in  the  progress  of  decay.  Our  old  revolu- 
tionary friend  Qinton.  for  example,  who 
was  a  hero,  but  never  a  man  of  mind, 
is  wonderfully  jealous  on  this  head.  He 
tells  eternally  the  stories  of  his  younger  days 
to  prove  his  memory,  as  if  memory  and 
reason  were  the  same  faculty.  Nothing  be- 
trays imbecility  so  much  as  the  being  in- 
sensible of  it.  Had  not  a  conviction  of  the 
danger  to  which  an  unlimited  occupation, 
of  the  Executive  chair  would  expose  the  re- 
publican constitution  of  our  government, 
made  it  conscientiously  a  duty  to  refuse  when 
I  did,  the  fear  of  becoming  a  dotard,  and  of 
being  insensible  of  it,  would  of  itself  have 
resisted  all  solicitations  to  remain. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  3.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  328. 
(P.F.,  1816.) 

191.  AGE,  Offerings  of.— Good  wishes 
are  all  an  old  man  has  to  offer  to  his  country 
or  friends. — To  Thomas  Law.  v,  557.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  293.    (M.,  181 1.) 

192.  AGEy  Oppressed  by. — ^The  hand  of 
age  is  upon  me.  All  my  old  friends  are 
nearly  gone.  Of  those  in  my  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Divers  and  Mr.  Lindsay  alone  remain. 
If  you  could  make  it  a  par  tie  quarrei,  it 
would  be  a  comfort  indeed.  We  would  be- 
guile our  lingering  hours  with  talking  over 
our  youthful  exploits,  our  hunts  on  Peter's 
mountain,  with  a  long  train  of  et  cetera,  in 
addition,  and  feel,  by  recollection  at  least, 
a  momentary  flash  of  youth.  Reviewing  the 
course  of  a  long  and  sufficiently  successful 
life,  I  find  in  no  portion  of  it  happier  mo- 
ments than  those  were. — To  James  Maury. 
vi,  54.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  351.    (M..  1812.) 

193. .    The  hand  of  age  is  upon 

me.  The  decay  of  bodily  faculties  apprizes  me 
that  those  of  the  mind  cannot  be  un- 
impaired, had  I  not  still  better  proofs.  Every 
year  counts  my  increased  debility,  and  depart- 
ing faculties  keep  the  score.  The  last  year 
it  was  the  sight,  this  it  is  the  hearing,  the 
next  something  else  will  be  going,  until  all 
is  gone.  Of  all  this  I  was  sensible  before  1 
left  Washington,  and  probably  my  fellow 
laborers  saw  it  before  I  did.    The  decay  of 


memory  was  obvious;  it  is  now  bcc 
tressing.    But   the  mind,   too,   is  n 
When  I  was  young,  mathematics 
passion  of  my  life.    The  same  pas 
returned  upon  me,  but  with  unequa 
Processes  which  I  then  read  off 
facility  of  common  discourse,  now 
labor,    and    time,    and    slow    invc 
When  I  offered  this,  therefore,  as  o 
reasons  deciding  my  retirement  frc 
it  was  offered  in  sincerity  and  a  c 
ness  of  truth.    And  I  think  it  a  grea 
that    I    retain   understanding   enoug 
sensible  how  much  of  it  I  have  los 
avoid  exposing  myself  as  a  spectacl 
pity  of  my  friends;  that  I  have  sui 
the  difficult  point  of  knowing  when 
As    a   compensation   for   faculties 
nature  gives  me  good  health,  and 
resignation  to  the  laws  of  decay  v 
has  prescribed  to  all  the  forms  and 
tions  of  matter.— To  William  Dv 
80.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  367.     (M.,  Oct  i 

104. .     The  epistolary 

♦  ♦  *  is  gone  from  me.  The 
has  been  growing  on  me  for  a  cor 
time,  and  now,  near  the  close  of 
five,  is  become  almost  insuperabl 
much  debilitated  in  body,  and  my 
sensibly  on  the  wane.  Still,  howev 
joy  good  health  and  spirits,  and  a 
dustrious  a  reader  as  when  a  st 
college.  Not  of  newspapers.  The* 
discarded.  I  relinquish,  as  I  oug 
all  intermeddling  with  public  affa 
mitting  myself  cheerfully  to  the  vi 
care  of  those  for  whom,  in  my  tur 
watched  and  cared. — To  Benjamik 
HOUSE,  vii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  x,  i 
1818.) 

195.  AGE,  Vigor  in.— It  is  obje 
that  Mr.  Goodrich  is  seventy-seven 
age;  but  at  a  much  more  advanced 
Franklin  was  the  ornament  of  hums 
— To  The  New  Haven  Committee 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  68.     (W..  1801.) 

196.  AGE,  Warned  by.— Tim 
wears  all  things,  does  not  spare  th< 
of  body  and  mind  of  a  presque  oc 
While  I  could,  I  did  what  I  could, 
acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  law  < 
which,  by  unfitting  us  for  action, 
to  retire  and  leave  to  the  generati* 
day  the  direction  of  its  own  affa 
prayers  of  an  old  man  are  the  < 
tributions  left  in  his  power.  To  Vi 
Morgan.    Ford  ed.,   viii,   473.     (N 

197. .    A  decline  of  hea 

age  of  76,  was  naturally  to  be  expc 
is  a  warning  of  an  event  which  cann 
tant,  and  whose  approach  I  contemj 
little  concern ;  for  indeed,  in  no  circ 
has  nature  been  kinder  to  us,  thj 
soft  gradations  by  which  she  pn 
to  part  willingly  with  what  we  arc 
tined  always  to  retain.  First  on 
is  withdrawn  and  then  another,  sii 
ing,   memory,  affection  and  friend 
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bandry.  Not  so,  however,  is  the  term  within 
which  the  atmosphere  alone  will  reintegrate 
a  soil  rested  in  due  season.  A  year  of  wheat 
will  be  balanced  by  one,  two,  or  three  years 
of  rest  and  atmospheric  influence,  according 

to  the  quality  of  the  soil. — To iv,  224. 

(Pa..  1798.) 

210.  AGBICULTXTBE,  Commerce  and. 
— With  honesty  and  self-government  for  her 
portion,  agriculture  may  abandon  content- 
edly to  others  the  fruits  of  commerce  and 
corruption. — To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  91. 
(M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

211.  AGBICXTLTXJBEy  Com  vs.  pastur- 
age.— In  every  country  as  fully  peopled  as 
France,  it  would  seem  good  policy  to  encour- 
age the  employment  of  its  lands  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  corn  rather  than  in  pasturage, 
and  consequently  to  encourage  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  salted  provisions,  because  they  can 
be  imported  from  other  countries. — ^To  M. 
Neckar.   iii,  120.     (P.,  1789.) 

212.  AGBICULTUBE,     Devastated.— A 

very  considerable  portion  of  this  country 
[1* ranee]  has  been  desolated  by  a  hail  [storm] 
♦  ♦  ♦  Great  contributions,  public  and 
private,  are  making  fo^  the  sufferers.  But 
they  will  be  like  the  drop  of  water  fiom  the 
finger  of  Lazarus.  There  is  no  remedy  for 
the  present  evil,  but  to  bring  the  people  to 
such  a  state  of  ease,  as  not  to  be  ruined 
by  the  loss  of  a  single  crop.  This  hail  may 
be  considered  as  the  coup  de  grace  to  an  ex- 
piring victim.— To  M.  de  Crevecoeur.  ii,  458. 
(P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

218.  AGBICUIiTXTBEy     Discrimination 

against. — Shall  we  permit  the  greatest  part 
of  the  produce  of  our  fields  to  rot  on  our 
hands,  or  lose  half  its  value  by  subjecting 
it  to  high  insurance,  [in  the  event  of  war,] 
merely  that  our  shipbuilders  may  have 
brisker  employ?  Shall  the  whole  mass  of 
our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to  the  class  of  ship- 
wrights ?— Official  Opinion,  vii,  625. 
(1793) 

214.  AGBICTJLTTTBEy  Encouragement 
of. — [The]  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  commerce  as  its  handmaid,  I  deem 
[one  of  thel  essential  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought 
to  shape  its  administration. — First  Inau- 
gural  Address,    viii,   4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,   5. 

(1821.) 

215.  AGBICT7XTUBE,  Equilibrium  of. 
— An  equilibrium  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  commerce  is  certainly  become  essential  to 
our  independence.— To  James  Jay.  v,  440. 
(M.,  1809.) 

216.  AGBICXTIiTXTBE,     Freedom    of.— 
\    Agriculture,    manufactures,    commerce    and 

navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity, 
are  the  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to 
individual  enterprise.  Protection  from  casual 
embarrassments,  however,  may  sometimes  be 
seasonably  interposed.— First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  123.  (Dec. 
1801.) 


217.  AGBICTJLTTTBE,  French  1 

VMl — I  traversed  England  much, 
both  town  and  country  fell  short  o 
pectations.  Comparing  it  with  I 
found  a  much  gn'eater  proportion  o: 
a  soil,  in  other  parts,  not  naturally 
as  this,  not  better  cultivated,  but  b 
nured,  and  therefore  more  product! 
proceeds  from  the  practice  of  lo 
there,  and  short  ones  here. — ^To  Jo 
i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  213.    (P.,  1786. 

218.  AGBICULTUSE,  Grassea. 

some  seeds  of  a  grass,  found  vei 
in  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
ticularly,  and  almost  solely  culti 
Malta.  It  is  called  by  the  names 
and  Spanish  St.  Foin,  and  is  the  H( 
coronarium  of  Limueus.  It  is  usua 
early  in  autumn. — To  Wiluam  I 
i,  554.     (P.,   1786.) 

219. .    I   send   a   little 

San   Foin.   represented  to      me   as 
precious  grass   in  a  hot  country, 
have  it  sowed  in  one  of  the  vacant  Ic 
grass  ground.— To  Nicholas  Lewi 
ED.,  iv,  344.     (P.,  1786.) 


.    I  am  much  oblige 

for  your  attention  to  my  trees  and  gi 
latter  is  one  of  the  principal  pillars  < 
I  shall  rely  for  subsistence  when  I  si 
liberty  to  try  projects  without  injur] 
body.— To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford 
343.    (P.,  1786.) 

221.  AGBICXTIiTXTBE,  Happinc 
—The  United  States  ♦  ♦  ♦  will 
virtuous,  more  free  and  more  ha| 
ployed  in  agriculture,  than  as  carriers 
ufacturers.  It  is  a  truth,  and  a  prec 
for  them,  if  they  could  be  persuadec 
To  M.  DE  Warvillb.  ii,  11.  Fori 
281.     (P.,  1786.) 


-; .    How   far  it  ma 

our  happiness  to  be  rendered  merely 
tural ;  how  far  that  state  is  more  fri 
principles  of  virtue  and  liberty,  arc  < 
yet  to  be  solved.— To  Horatio  Ga 
213.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

223. .    In  general,  it  is 

that  if  every  nation  will  employ 
what  it  is  fittest  to  produce,  a  great 
tity  will  be  raised  of  the  things  com 
to  human  happiness,  than  if  every  n 
tempts  to  raise  everything  it  wants  ^ 
self.— To  Mr.  Lasteyrie.    v,  315.  (\l 

224.  AGBICXTIiTTTBB,  Hnntini 

A  little  labor  in  the  earth  will  prodt 
food  than  the  best  hunts  you  can  no 
and  the  women  will  spin  and  wea 
clothing  than  the  men  can  procure  1 
ing.  We  shall  very  willingly  assisi 
this  course  by  furnishing  you  with  iSL 
sar^  tools  and  implements,  and  with 
to  mstruct  you  in  the  use  of  them.— 
TO  Chickasaws.    viii,  199.     (1805.) 

225.  AGBICTTLTXnUBB,  Income 

The  moderate  and  sure  income  of  he 
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he  is  of  a  high  one.  He  has  taken  a  peculiar 
affection  to  this. country  and  its  government, 
of  which  he  has  given  me  public  as  well  as 
personal  proofs.  Our  nation  being,  like  his, 
habitually  neutral,  our  interests  as  to  neutral 
rights,  and  our  sentiments  agree.  And  when- 
ever conferences  for  peace  shall  take  place,  we 
are  assured  of  a  friend  in  him.  In  fact,  al- 
though in  questions  of  restitution  he  will  be 
with  England,  in  those  of  neutral  rights  he 
will  be  with  Bonaparte,  and  with  every  other 
power  in  the  world  except  England ;  and  I  do 
presume  that  England  will  never  have  peace 
until  she  subscribes  to  a  just  code  of  marine 
law.  I  am  confident  that  Russia  (while  her 
present  monarch  lives)  is  the  most  cordially 
friendly  to  us  of  any  power  on  earth,  will  go 
furthest  to  serve  us,  and  is  most  worthy  of 
conciliation. — To  William  Duane.  v,  140. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  120.    (W.,  June  1807.) 

266. .  I  owe  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  your  Imperial  Majesty  for  the  great 
satisfaction  I  have  received  from  your  letter 
of  Aug.  2oth,  1895,  and  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity it  affords  of  giving  expression  to  the  sincere 
respect  and  veneration  I  entertain  for  your 
character.  It  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most 
soothing  comforts  of  my  life,  to  have  seen  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a 
portion  of  the  earth,  and  at  so  early  a  period 
of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  ruling  passion 
is  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  people;  and  not  of  his  own 

Eeople  only,  but  who  can  extend  his  eye  and 
is  good  will  to  a  distant  and  infant  nation, 
unoffending  in  its  course,  unambitious  in  its 
views. — To  THE  Emperor  of  Russia,  v,  7. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  430.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

257.  ALEXANDEB        OF        BUSSIA, 

Prance  and.— I  have  no  doubt  that  the  firm- 
ness of  Alexander  in  favor  of  France,  after 
the  disposition  of  Bonaparte,  has  saved  that 
country  from  evils  still  more  severe  than  she 
is  suffering,  and  perhaps  even  from  partition. — 
To  George  Logan,     vii,  20.     (M.,   18 16.) 

258.  ALEXANDEB        OF        BUSSIA, 

Friendliness  to  XT.  S.— Of  Alexander's  sense 
of  the  merits  of  our  form  of  government,  of  its 
wholesome  operation  on  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
success  of  our  experiment,  we  possess  the  most 
unquestionable  proofs ;  and  to  him  we  shall  be 
indebted  if  the  rights  of  neutrals,  to  be  settled 
whenever  peace  is  made,  shall  be  extended 
beyond  the  present  belligerents;  that  is  to  say, 
European  neutrals,  as  George  and  Napoleon,  of 
mutual  consent  and  common  hatred  against 
us,  would  concur  in  excluding  us.  I  thought 
it  a  salutary  measure  to  engage  the  powerful  pat- 
ronage of  Alexander  at  conferences  for  peace, 
at  a  time  when  Bonaparte  was  courting  him ; 
and  although  circumstances  have  lessened  its 
weight,  yet  it  is  prudent  for  us  to  cherish  bis 
good  dispositions,  as  those  alone  which  will 
be  exerted  in  our  favor  when  that  occasion 
shall  occur.  He,  like  ourselves,  sees  and  feels 
the  atrociousness  of  both  the  belligerents. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  553.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  287. 
(M.,  Nov.  1810.) 

259. .    He  is  the  only  sovereign 

who  cordially  loves  us. — To  William  Duane. 
▼•   553-     Ford  ed.,  ix,   287.     (M.,   1810.) 

260.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BUSSIA,  Gift 
of  Books  to.— A  little  before  Dr.  Priestley's 


death,  be  informed  me  that  he  hac 
intimations,  through  a  channel  he  c< 
that  the  Emperor  entertained  a  wisi 
something  of  our  Constitution.  I  hi 
fore,  selected  the  two  best  works  w< 
that  subject,  for  which  I  pray  you 
place  in  his  library. — To  Mr.  Hau 
(W.,  1806.) 

261.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BUSS 

Bion  to.^Desirous  of  promoting  1 
tercourse    and    good    understanding 
your  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  citiz< 
United   States  and  especially  to   culi 
friendship  of  your  Majesty,   I  have 
William  Short.*  one  of  our  distingui 
zens,    to    be    in   quality   of    Minister 
tentiary  of  the   United   States,  the 
you  of  assurances  of  their  sincere  f 
and    of    their    desire    to    maintain    i 
Majesty  and  your  subjects  the  strictest 
of  amity  and  commerce ;   he  will  expla; 
Majesty  the  peculiar  position  of  thei 
separated  by   a  wide  ocean  from  th 
of  Europe,  with  interests  and  pursuit 
from    theirs,    and    consequently    wit 
motives  or  the  appetites  for  taking  pi 
associations  or  oppositions  which    a 
system  of  interests  produces  among  t 
is  charged  to  assure  your  Majesty  mo 
ularly   of   our   purpose   to   observe   a 
neutrality   towards   the   contending  p< 
the   war   to   which    your   Majesty   is 
rendering  to  all  the  services  and  coui 
friendship,  and  praying  for  the  reestal 
of  peace  and  right  among  them ;  and  ^ 
tain   an   entire   confidence   that   this 
faithful    conduct   on    the   part   of   th< 
States  will  strengthen  the  friendly  dii 
you  have  manifested  towards  them,  i 
fresh    motive   with   so   just   and   magi 
a  sovereign  to  enforce,  by  the  high  in£ 
your  example,  the  respect  due  to  the  « 
and  the  rights  of  a  peaceable  nation.- 
Emperor   op    Russia,     v,    358.     Ford 
206.     (W.,  Aug.   1808.) 

262.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BUSSL 

tral  Bights  and.— The  northern  ns 
Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  your 
is  distinguished,  are  habitually  peaceat 
United  States  of  America,  like  th 
attached  to  peace.  We  have  then  wi 
a  common  interest  in  the  neutral  rights 
nation  indeed,  on  the  continent  of 
belligerent  as  well  as  neutral,  is  ii 
in  maintaining  these  rights,  liberalizi 
progressively  with  the  progress  of  scii 
refinement  of  morality,  and  in  relicvi 
from  restrictions  which  the  extensiot 
arts  has  long  since  rendered  unreason 
vexatious, — To  the  Emperor  of  Russi 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  440.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

263. .    The    events    of 

come  to  us  so  late,  and  so  suspicion] 
observations  on  them  would  certainly  1 
and  possibly  wide  of  their  actual  state 
their  general  aspect,  however,  I  coll* 
your  Majesty's  interposition  in  them  1 
disinterested  and  generous,  and  having 
only  the  general  good  of  the  great  B 
family.  When  you  shall  proceed  to  th 
cation  which  is  to  reestablish  peace  m 
merce,  the  same  dispositions  ot  mind  1 
you  to  think  of  the  general  interco 
nations,   and   to   make  that  provision 

•  Mr.  Short's  appointment  was  negatlv«< 
senate  partly  on  personal  srounds,  but  moi 
ially  because  of  an  unwfllinRness  to  inor 
diplomatic  establishment.— Editor. 
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inhabitants  as  farms  and*  stocks  of  cattle  at  a 
market  to  other  owners,  and  even  taking  a 
part  of  the  spoil  himself.  It  is  possible  to  sup- 
pose a  case  excusing  this,  and  my  partiality  for 
his  character  encourages  me  to  expect  it,  and  to 
impute  to  others,  known  to  have  no  moral 
scruples,  the  crimes,  of  that  conclave,  who 
under  pretence  of  punishing  the  atrocities  of 
Bonaparte,  reached  them  themselves,  and 
proved  that  with  equal  power  they  were  equally 
flagitious. — To  Dr.  Logan,  vii,  20.  (M.^ 
1816.) 

278.  ALEXANDEB  OF  BUSSIA,  Vir- 
tues of.— I  had  ♦  *  ♦  formed  the  most 
favorable  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  Alexander, 
and  considered  his  partiality  to  this  country  as 
a  prominent  proof  of  them. — To  Dr.  George 
Logan,     vi,  497.     (M.,   1815.) 

274.  ALEXANDBIA,  Baltimore  and.— 
It  is  not  amiss  to  encourage  Alexandria,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rival  in  the  very  bosom  of  Balti- 
more.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  19. 
(P.,  1784.) 

275.  ALEXAKDBIA,  Future  of.— 
Alexandria  on  the  Potomac  will  undoubtedly 
become  a  very  great  place,  but  Norfolk  would 
be  best  for  cotton  manufactures. — ^To  M.  De 
La  Valee.     i,  430.     (P.,  1785.) 

—  AliOIEBS.— See  Barbary  Powers  and 
1 137. 

276.  ALIENAGE,    Law   of   Violated.— 

The  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank  un- 
dertakes ♦  ♦  ♦  to  form  the  subscribers  into  a 
corporation,  [and]  to  enable  them,  in  their 
corporate  capacities,  to  make  alien  subscribers 
capable  of  holding  lands;  and  so  far  is 
against  the  laws  of  Alienage. — Opinion  on 
THE  Bank  Bill,  vii,  555.  Ford  ed.,  v,  284. 
(February  1791.) 

—  ALIENATION     OF     TEBBITOBY. 

—See  Territory. 

277.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Hatching.— One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of 
unguarded  passion,  declared  some  time  ago 
they  would  pass  a  citizen  bill,  an  alien  bill, 
and  a  sedition  bill ;  accordingly,  some  days 
ago,  Coit  laid  a  motion  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  modifying  the 
citizen  law.  Their  threats  point  at  Gallatin, 
and  it  is  believed  they  will  endeavor  to  reach 
him  by  this  bill.  Yesterday  Mr.  Hillhouse 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Senate  a  motion  for 
giving  power  to  send  away  suspected  aliens. 
This  understood  to  be  meant  for  Volney  and 
Collot.  But  it  will  not  stop  there  when  it 
gets  into  a  course  of  execution.  There  is  now 
only  wanting,  to  accomplish  the  whole  dec- 
laration before  mentioned,  a  sedition  bill, 
which  we  shall  certainly  soon  see  proposed. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  237.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
244.     (Pa.,  April  26    1798.) 

278.  ALIEN  AND   SEDITION  LAWS, 

Introduction  of. — They  have  brought  into 
the  lower  House  a  sedition  bill,  which,  among 
other  enormities,  undertakes  to  make  printing 
certain  matters  criminal,  though  one  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  has  so  ex- 
pressly taken  religion,  printing  presses.  &c. 
out  of  their  coercion.  Indeed  this  bill,  and  the 


alien  bill  are  both  so  palpably  in  the 
the  Constitution  as  to  show  they 
pay  no  respect  to  it — To  James 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  266.    (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

279.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION 

Petitions    against.— Petitions   anc 
strances  against  the  Alien  and  Sedi 
are  coming  from  various  parts  of  N< 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  *  *  *  I  an 
Virginia  will  stand  so  countenanced 
States  as  to  repress  the  wishes  of 
ernment  to  coerce  her,  which  they  n: 
ture  on  if  they  supposed  she  woul 
alone.     Firmness  on  our  part,  but 
firmness,  is  the  true  course.  Anythin 
threatening  might  check  the  favora' 
sitions  of  these  middle  States,  and  r 
again  around  the  measures  which 
ing  us. — To  James  Madison,    iv,  2 
ED.,  vii,  341.  (Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

280.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION 

Planning  Insurrection  against.^ 
sylvania,  we  fear  that  the  ill-desig 
produce  insurrection  [against  the  4 
Sedition  laws].  Nothing  could  be 
Anything  like  forcfe  would  check  th< 
of  the  public  opinion,  and  rally  the 
the  government.  This  is  not  the  ki 
position  the  American  people  wil 
But  keep  away  all  show  of  force, 
will  bear  down  the  evil  propensiti 
government,  by  the  constitutional 
election  and  petition. — To  Ed  wars 
TON.  iv,  287.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  356.  ( 
1799.) 

281. .     Several     parts 

State  [Pennsylvania]  are  so  violen 
fear  an  insurrection.  This  will  b 
about  by  some  if  they  can.  It  is 
thing  we  have  to  fear.  The  appean 
attack  of  force  against  the  governm 
check  the  present  current  of  tl: 
States,  and  rally  them  around  th 
ment;  whereas  if  suffered  to  go  c 
pass  on  to  a  reformation  of  at 
Archibald  Stuart,  iv,  286.  For 
354.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

282.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITIOl 

Beport  on. — Yesterday  witnessed  ; 
ous  scene  in  the  House  of  Repre 
It  was  the  d3y  for  taking  up  the 
their  committee  against  the  Alien 
tion  laws,  &c.  They  [the  Federalis 
caucus  and  determined  that  not  a  w< 
be  spoken  on  their  side,  in  answer  t< 
which  should  be  said  on  the  other, 
took  up  the  Alien,  and  Nicholas  th 
law;  but  after  a  little  while  of  cc 
Icnce,  they  began  to  enter  into  loud 
tions,  laugh,  cough,  &c.,  so  that  fc 
hour  of  these  gentlemen's  speaking, 
have  had  the  lungs  of  a  vendue 
have  been  heard.  Livingston,  ho^ 
tempted  to  speak.  But  after  a  few 
the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  an< 
what  he  was  saying  was  not  to  the 
It  was  impossible  to  proceed.  Th* 
was  carried  in  favor  of  the  report, 
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shape  our  future  measures,  or  no  measures, 
by  the  events  which  may  happen. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.,  vu,  311.  (M.,  Nov. 
1798.) 

288. .    Alien   friends  are   under 

the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of 
the  Slate  wherein  they  are:  no  power  over 
them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States, 
nor  prohibited  to  the  individual  States,  dis- 
tinct from  their  power  over  citizens.  And  it 
being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having 
also  declared  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  the 
act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United   States, 

passed  on  the day  of  July,  1798,  intituled 

**  An  Act  concerning  Aliens,"  which  assumes 
powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by 
the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether 
void,  and  of  no  force.— Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,  ix,  466.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  296.    (1798) 

289.  ALIEN  AND  SEDITION  LAWS, 

Viciousness  of.— The  Alien  bill  ♦  *  ♦  is  a 
most  detestable  thing.— To  James  Madison. 
iv,  244.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  260.    (Pa.,  May  1798-) 

290. .    That  libel  on  legislation. 

—To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  374.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  22.  (W.,  March  1801.)  Sec  Sedition 
Law. 

291.  ALIENS,  Forcible  Bemoval  of. — In 

addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as 
the  express  declaration,  that  powers  not 
delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more 
special  provision,  inserted  in  the  Constitution 
from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that 
"  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  ♦  *  * 
This  Commonwealth  [Kentucky]  does  admit 
the  migration  of  alien  friends,  described  as 
the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens. 
*  *  *  A  provision  against  prohibiting 
their  migration  is  a  provision  against  all 
acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would  be 
nugatory.  ♦  *  *  To  remove  them 
when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
hibition of  their  migration,  and  is,  therefore, 
contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  void. — Kentucky  Resolutions. 
ix,  466.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  296.     (1798.) 

292.  ALIENS,  The  Bevolution  and.— I 

do  not  know  that  there  has  been  any  Ameri- 
can determination  on  the  question  whether 
American  citizens  and  Britsh  subjects,  born 
before  the  Revolution,  can  be  aliens  to  one  an- 
other? I  know  there  is  an  opinion  of  Lord 
Coke's,  in  Colvin's  case,  that  if  England  and 
Scotland  should,  in  the  course  of  descent, 
pass  to  separate  kings,  those  bom  under  the 
same  sovereign  during  the  union,  would  re- 
main natural  subjects  and  not  aliens.  Com- 
mon sense  urges  some  considerations  against 
this.  Natural  subjects  owe  allejriance:  but 
we  owe  none.  Aliens  are  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power;  we  are  not  subjects  of  a  for- 


eign power.  The  King,  by  thp  tt\ 
knowledges  our  independence ;  how, ' 
we  remain  natural  subjects?  Th 
power  is,  by  the  Constitution,  com] 
the  making  peace,  war  and  treaties, 
therefore,  authority  to  relinquish  < 
giance  by  treaty.  But  if  an  act  of  pi 
had  been  necessary,  the  parliament  j 
act  to  confirm  the  treaty.  So  that  r 
to  me  that,  in  this  question,  fiction 
alone  are  opposed  to  sound  sense. — 
Adams,    i,  530.    (P.,  1786.) 

293.  ALLEGIANCE,     Be&onxio 

therefore,  the  representatives  of  th 
States  of  America  in  General  Con 
sembled,  do  in  the  name  and  by  the 
of  the  good  people  of  these  States  r 
renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjecti 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  otl 
may  hereafter  claim  by,  through, 
them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  polii 
nection  which  may  heretofore  liave 
between  us  and  the  people  or  parli 
Great   Britain*     —     Declaration 

DEPENDENCE  AS  DrAWN  BY  JeFFERSO 

294.  ALLEGLANCE,     Bepudia 

has  abdicated  government  here,  t 
ing  his  governors,  and  declaring 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection.^ — 
TioN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  b 

SON. 

295.  ALLENy  Protection  of  E 

is  with  pain  we  fear  that  Mr.  [Eth 
and   others,   taken   with  him   whih 
bravely  in  their  country's  cause,  ai 
Britain  in  irons,  to  be  punished  for 
treason;    treasons,    too,    created   b; 
those  very  laws  whose  obligation 
and  mean  to  contest  by  the  sword.  ". 
tion  will  not  be  decided  by  seeking 
on  a  few  helpless  captives  but  by 
success  in  the  fields  of  war,  and 
there  those  laurels  which  grow  for 
rior  brave.    ♦   ♦   *    We  have  orde 
adier  General  Prescot  to  be  bound 
and  to  be  confined  in  close  jail.  th« 
perience    corresponding    miseries 
which  shall  be  inflicted  on  Mr.  A 
life  shall  answer  for  that  of  Mr. 
Congress    Resolution.      Ford    ed 
(Dec.  1775.) 

296.  ALLLANCE,  Abjure.— I 
join  you  in  abjuring  all  political  < 
with  every  foreign  power;  and  thoi 
dially  wish  well  to  the  progress  of 
all  nations,  and  would  forever  g 
weight  of  our  countenance,  yet  the 

*  Consn-ess  struck  out  the  italicized 
inserted  :  "  Colonies,  solemnly  publish  f 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  rif 
be.  Free  and  Independent  States;  that  t 
solved  from  all  allegriance  to  the  British 
that  all  political  connection  between  the 
State  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to 
dis-solved."  Con f^ress  also  inserted  afte 
"assembled,"  the  words^  "appealing 
preme  Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectit 
intentions."— Editor. 

t  Con  cress  struck  out  the  words  in  Ita! 
serted  **  by  declaring  us  out  of,  bis  pirot 
wafrinsT  war  against  us."— EDITOR. 

%  Not  adopted  by  Congreaa.— EDITOR. 
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314. .    The  less  we  have  to  do 

with  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe  the 
better. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

316. .    All    entanglements    with 

that  quarter  of  the  globe  [EuropeJ  should  be 
avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  the  American  So- 
cieties.—To  J.  CoRBEA.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
164.    (M.,  1820.) 

316. .  The  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  our  government, — never  to  entanjg^Ie  us 
with  the  broils  of  Europe.— To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  318.  (M.,  1823.) 

317. .    I    have   ever    deemed    it 

fundamental  for  the  United  States  never  to 
take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 
Their  political  interests  are  entirely  distinct 
from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their 
balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government,  are 
all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
war. — To  President  Monroe,  vii,  288.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  257.     (M.,  1823.) 

318.  ATiLTANCE,  A  generouB.— If  there 
could  have  been  a  doubt  before  as  to  the  event 
of  the  war,  it  is  now  totally  removed  by  the 
interposition  of  France,  and  the  generous  al- 
liance she  has  entered  into  with  us. — To . 

i,  208.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  I57-    (W.,  1778.) 

—  ALLIANCE.  The  Holy.— See  Holy 
Alliance. 

310.  ALLXANCE,  Horror  of.— We  have 
a  perfect  horror  at  everything  like  connecting 
ourselves  with  the  politics  of  Europe. — To 
William  Short,  iv,  414.  Ford  ed..  viii,  98. 
(W..  1801.) 

320.  ALLXANCE,  Inadmissible.- The 
British  talk  of  *  *  *  a  treaty  of  commerce 
and  alliance.  If  the  object  of  the  latter  be 
honorable,  it  is  useless ;  if  dishonorable,  inad- 
missible.— ToGouverneur  Morris,  iii,  182. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  224.    (N.  Y..  1790.) 

321.  ALLIANCE,  Inevitable.— The  day 
that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans 
*  ♦  ♦  seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who, 
in  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ocean.  PVom  that  moment,  we 
must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritime  force  *  *  *.— To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, iv,  432.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  145.  (W., 
April   1802.) 

322.  ALLIANCE,  A  lost.— Were  the 
British  court  to  return  to  their  senses  in  time 
to  seize  the  little  advantage  which  still  re- 
mains within  their  reach,  from  this  quarter,  I 
judge,  that,  on  acknowlcdjfing  our  absolute 
independence  and  sovereignty,  a  commercial 
treaty  beneficial  to  them,  and  perhaps  even 
a  league  of  mutual  offence  and  defence  might, 
not  seeing  the  expense  or  consequences  of 
such  a  measure,  be  approved  by  our  people,  if 
nothing,  in  the  meantime,  done  on  your  part 
should  prevent  it.  But  they  will  continue  to 
'i^'asp  at  their  desperate  sovereignty,  till  every 


benefit  short  of  that  is  forever  oat 
reach. — ^To  Benjamin  Frankun. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  132.    (August  I777-) 

323.  ALLIANCE,  Suggested  T 
Ii  we  can  obtain  from  Great  Britaii 
able  conditions  of  commerce,  (whic 
idea,  must  forever  include  an  admis 
her  [West  India]  islands,)  the  firs* 
between  these  two  nations  wotdd  se 
the  best.  But  if  we  can  obtain  no  eqi 
from  her.  perhaps  Congress  might 
prudent,  as  Holland  has  done,  to  cc 
unequivocally  with  France.  Holland 
chased  the  protection  of  France.  1 
she  pays  is  aid  in  time  of  war.  It  is 
ing  for  us  to  purchase  a  free  commi 
the  French  islands.  But  whether  it 
pay  for  it,  by  aids  in  war,  or  by  pr%\ 
commerce,  or  not  to  purchase  it  at  < 
question. — Report  to  G)ngress. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  130.    (P.,  1785) 

324.  ALLIANCE,   Unwise.— I 

*  *  *  in  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
freedom  to  the  ocean.  But  I  doubt,  • 
whether  the  United  States  ought  t 
an  armed  confederacy  for  that  pui 
rather  I  am  satisfied  they  ou^ht 
George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2, 
March    1801.) 

325.  ALLIANCES,    Insufflciexi 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  generally  ii 
to  enforce  compliance  with  their  mut 
lations.—  The  Anas,  ix,  88.  Fo 
157.     (1818.) 

326.  ALLIANCES,  Intematioi 
riage. — What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do 
ent  miseries  of  Holland  teach  1 
Never  to  let  a  citizen  ally  himself  w 

*  *  *. — To  John  Adams,    ii,  263. 
iv,  455-    (P..  1787.) 

—  ALLODIAL  TENUBE.— See 

—  ALLOY  IN  MONEY.— See  E 

327.  ALLSTON,  Burr  and  Was 
— I  send  you  Allston's  letter  for  per 
thinks  to  get  over  this  matter  by 
bold  face  on  it.  I  have  the  names 
persons  whose  evidence,  taken  togi 
fix  on  him  the  actual  endeavor  to  en 
in  Burr's  enterprise. — To  Albert  ( 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  13.     (W.,  1807.) 

328. .    The  enclosed  c< 

affidavit  from  General  Wilkinson 
catcs  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Colon 
the  General,  affirming  that  Mr.  A 
son-in-law,  is  engaged  in  the  unl: 
terpriscs  he  is  carrying  on,  and  is 
actor  in  them.  *  *  *  It  is  further  w 
in  Washington  that  Mr.  Allston  : 
dorser  to  a  considerable  amount,  oi 
which  have  enabled  Colonel  Burr  t 
his  treasons.  Nobody  is  a  better  ji 
yourself  whether  any  and  what  mei 
be  taken  on  this  information.~To 
Pinckney.  V,  34.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  : 
Jan.  1807.) 

I     -«  ALLUVmiC.— See  BATTOMt 
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342. .     Nothing  is  so  important 

as  that  America  shall  separate  herself  from 
the  systems  of  Europe,  and  establish  one  of 
her  own.  Our  circumstances,  our  pursuits, 
our  interests,  are  distinct;  the  principles  of 
our  policy  should  be  so  also.  AH  entangle- 
ments with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  should 
be  avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  polar  stars  of  the  American  socie- 
ties. *  *  *  It  would  be  a  leading  principle 
with  me  had  I  longer  to  live. — To  J.  Correa 
De  Serra.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  164.  (M., 
Oct.  1820.)    See  Policy. 

843.  AMERICA,  No  Kings  nor  Emi>er- 

ors  for.— I  rejoice  to  learn  that  Iturbide  is  a 
mere  usurper,  and  slenderly  supported.  Al- 
though we  have  no  right  to  intermeddle  with 
the  form  of  government  of  other  nations,  yet 
it  is  lawful  to  wish  to  see  no  emperors  nor 
kings  in  our  hemisphere,  and  that  Brazil  as 
well  as  Mexico  will  homologize  with  us. — To 
James  Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  x,  244. 

—  AMERICA,  South. — See  South  Amer- 
ica. 

—  AMERICA,  A  Summary  View  of 
the  Rights  of  British  America. — See  Ap- 
pendix. 

—  AMERICAN     REVOLUTION.— See 

Revolution. 

844.  AMERICTTS  VESPUCCIUS,  Pic- 
ture of. — I  have  sent  to  Florence  for  pictures 
of  Columbus  (if  it  exists),  of  Americus  Ves- 
puccius,  Magellan,  &c. — To  William  S.  Smith. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  2.     (P.,  1788.) 

345.  ANARCHY,  Averted.— Much  has 
been  gained  by  the  new  [Federal]  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  former  was  terminating  in  an- 
archy, as  necessarily  consequent  to  ineffi- 
ciency.— To  George  Mason,  iii,  148.  Ford 
ED.,  V.  183.    (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

846.  ANARCHY,  Fatal.— Our  falling 
into  anarchy  would  decide  forever  the  desti- 
nies of  mankind,  and  seal  the  political  heresy 
that  man  is  incapable  of  self-government. — 
To  John  HoLLiNS.   v,  597.    (M.,  1811.) 

347.  ANARCHY,    Imputed.— From    the 

London  gazettes  and  the  papers  copying 
them,  you  are  led  to  suppose  that  all  in 
America  is  anarchy,  discontent  and  civil  war. 
Nothing,  however,  is  less  true.  There  are  not 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  tranquil  gov- 
ernments than  ours,  nor  a  happier  and  more 
contented  people. — To  Baron  Geismer.  i, 
427.     (P.,  1785.) 

348. .    Wonderful  is  the  effect  of 

impudent  and  persevering  lying.  The  Brit- 
ish ministry  have  so  long  hired  their  gazet- 
teers to  repeat,  and  model  into  every  form, 
lies  about  our  being  in  anarchy,  that  the 
world  has  at  length  believed  them,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
and  what  is  more  wonderful,  we  have  be- 
lieved them  ourselves.  Yet  where  does  this 
anarchy  exist?  Where  did  it  ever  exist,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Massachusetts? 
And  can  history  produce  one  instance  of 
rebellion  so  honorably  conducted? — To  W.  S. 
Smith,    ii,  318.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  466.  (P.,  1787.) 


349.  ANARCHY,  Suppress.— Let  t 

the  distinctive  mark  of  an  American  t 
cases  of  commotion,  he  enlists  himself 
no  man's  banner,  inquires  for  no  man's 
but  repairs  to  the  standard  of  the  la« 
this  and  you  need  never  fear  anarc 
tyranny.  Your  government  will  be  \ 
ual. — From  Jefferson's  Mss.  Ford  b 
I.    (1801?) 

350.  ANATOmr,    Knowledge    o 

knowledge  can  be  more  satisfactory  to 
than  that  of  his  own  frame,  its  parts 
functions  and  actions. — To  Thomas  ( 
vi,  390.     (M.,  1814.) 

361. .    I  have  just  receive 

two  volumes  of  Comparative  Anato 
Cuvier,  probably  the  greatest  work  in  tl 
that  has  ever  appeared.  His  compariso 
brace  every  organ  of  the  animal  carcas 
from  man  to  the  rotifer. — ^To  Dr.  Bxi 
Rush,     iv,  385.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  33.    (W., 

852.  ANCESTORS,  Practices  of.- 

not  bigotted  to  the  practices  of  ou; 
fathers.  It  is  that  bigotry  which  ke< 
Indians  in  a  state  of  barbarism  in  th< 
ot  the  arts,  would  have  kept  us  in  th 
state  even  now,  and  still  keeps  Com 
where  their  ancestors  were  when  they 
on  these  shores. — ^To  Robert  Fulton. 
(M.,  1810.) 

353.  ANCESTORS,     Regimen    o 

might  as  well  require  a  man  to  wear  ! 
coat  which  fitted  him  when  a  boy,  a 
ized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the  i 
of  their  barbarous  ancestors. — To  i 
Kerchival.  vii,  15.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4^ 
1816.) 

354.  ANCESTRY,     EquaUty    v\ 

foundation  on  which  all  [our  constit 
are  built,  is  the  natural  equality  of  nr 
denial  of  every  pre-eminence  but  tl 
nexed  to  legal  office  and,  particularly, 
nial  of  a  pre-eminence  by  birth. — To  G 
Washington,  i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  46 
1784.) 

355.  ANCESTRY,  Thomas  Jeff< 
— The  tradition  in  my  father's  family  1 
their  ancestor  came  to  this  country  fron 
and  from  near  the  moimtain  of  Snow* 
highest  in  Great  Britain.  I  noted  one 
from  Wales,  in  the  law  reports,  where  ; 

.of  our  name  was  either  plaintiff  or  del 
and  one  of  the  same  name  was  secretai 
Virginia  Company.*  These  are  the  < 
stances  in  which  I  have  met  with  the 
that  country.  I  have  found  it  in  01 
records ;  but  the  first  particular  inf on 
have  of  any  ancestor  was  of  my  grar 
who  lived  at  the  place  in  Qhcsterfiel 
Ozborne's,  and  owned  the  lands  afterw 
glebe  of  the  parish.  He  had  thre 
Thomas  who  died  young.  Field  who  s< 
the  waters  of  Roanoke  and  left  nume 
scendants,  and  Peter,  mv  father,  who  s< 
the  lands  I  still  own,  called  Shadwell,  a 
my  present  residence.     He  was  bom  J 

♦  No  Jefferson  was  ever  Secretary  of  th« 
Company,  but  John  JeflFerton  was  a  memi 
Company.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  the  Bi 
in    161Q.— NOTE   IN   Ford's  EDITION  OP  jEi 

Writings". 
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ties,  covered  under  their  ashes  indeed,  but 
not  extinguished.— To  George  Hay.  Ford  ed., 
X,  265.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  ANNAPOLIS  (PEDEBAL)  CON- 
VENTION.—See  Convention. 

—  ANNEXATION    OP    TEBBITOBY. 

—See  Territory. 

369.  ANNTJITIESy  Oovemment  LoaiiB 
and. — Annuities  for  single  lives  arc  also  be- 
yond our  powers,  because  the  single  life  may 
pass  the  term  of  a  generation.  This  last  prac- 
tice is  objectionable  too,  as  encouraging  ce- 
libacy, and  the  disinherison  of  heirs. — To  J. 
W.  Eppes.  vi,  198.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  397-  (P.  F., 
1813.)     See  Generations. 

870.  ANONYMOUS  WBITING,  News- 
paper.— I  never  did  in  my  life,  either  by  my- 
self or  by  any  other,  have  a  sentence  of  mine 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  without  putting  my 
name  to  it;  and  I  believe  I  never  shall. — To 
John  Adams,  iii,  272.  Ford  ed.,  v,  355.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

371.  ANTI-PEDEBAUSTS,  Jefferson 
and. — You  say  that  I  have  been  dished  up  to 
you  as  an  anti-federalist,  and  ask  me  if  it  be 
just.  My  opinion  was  never  worthy  enough 
of  notice  to  merit  citing;  but  since  you  ask 
it,  I  will  tell  it  to  you.  I  am  not  a  federalist, 
because  I  never  submitted  the  whole  system 
of  my  opinions  to  the  creed  of  any  party  of 
men  whatever,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in 
politics,  or  in  anything  else,  where  I  was  ca- 
pable of  thinking  for  myself.  Such  an  ad- 
diction is  the  last  degradation  of  a  free  and 
moral  agent.  If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but 
with  a  party,  I  would  not  go  there  at  all. 
Therefore.  I  am  not  of  the  party  of  federal- 
ists. But  I  am  much  farther  from  that  of  the 
anti-federalists.  I  approved  from  the  first 
moment  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in  the 
new  Constitution;  the  consolidation  of  the 
government;  the  organization  into  executive, 
legislative  and  judiciary;  the  subdivision  of 
the  legislative;  the  happy  compromise  of  in- 
terests between  the  great  and  little  States,  by 
the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  different 
Houses;  the  voting  by  persons  instead  of 
States ;  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to 
the  Executive,  which,  however,  I  should  have 
liked  better  iJF  associated  with  the  judiciary 
also.  a*i  in  New  York ;  and  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion. I  thought  at  first  that  the  latter  might 
have  been  limited.  A  little  reflection  soon  con- 
vinced me  it  ought  not  to  be.  What  I  disap- 
proved from  the  first  moment  also,  was  the 
want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to  guard  liberty 
against  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  government;  that  is  to 
say,  to  secure  freedom  in  religion,  freedom  of 
the  press,  freedom  from  monopolies,  freedom 
from  unlawful  imprisonment,  freedom  from 
a  permanent  military,  and  a  trial  by  jury  in 
all  cases  determinable  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 
I  disapproved  also  the  perpetual  re-eligibility 
of  the  President.  To  these  points  of  disap- 
probation I  adhere.  My  first  wish  was  that 
the  nine  first  conventions  might  accept  the 
Constitution,  as  the  means  of  securing  to  us 


the  great  mass  of  good  it  contained,  a 
the  four  last  might  reject  it,  as  the  m 
obtaining  amendments.  But  I  was  a 
in  this  wish  the  moment  I  saw  the  mt 
ter  plan  of  Massachusetts,  and  whi 
never  occurred  to  me.  With  respect 
declaration  of  rights,  I  suppose  the  n 
of  the  United  States  are  of  my  opini 
I  apprehend  all  the  anti-federalists  am 
respectable  proportion  of  the  federalis 
that  such  a  declaration  should  n 
annexed.  The  enlightened  part  of 
have  given  us  the  greatest  credit 
venting  this  instrument  of  secur 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ha' 
not  a  little  surprised  to  sec  us  i 
give  it  up.  With  respect  to  t 
eligibility  of  the  President,  I  find  myj 
fering  from  the  majority  of  my  count 
for  I  think  there  are  but  three  States 
the  eleven  which  have  desired  an  alter 
this.  And,  indeed,  since  the  thing  i: 
lished,  I  would  wish  it  not  to  be  alter 
ing  the  life  of  our  great  leader,  whose 
tive  talents  are  superior  to  those,  I 
of  any  man  in  the  world,  and  who.  a 
the  authority  of  his  name  and  the  co 
reposed  in  his  perfect  integrity,  is  full 
fied  to  put  the  new  government  so  unc 
as  to  secure  it  against  the  efforts  of 
tion.  But,  having  derived  from  our  < 
the  good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  si 
rect  it,  the  moment  we  can  no  long 
the  same  name  at  the  helm.  These 
sentiments,  by  which  you  will  see  I  w 
in  saying  I  am  neither  federalist  n< 
federalist;  that  I  am  of  neither  pai 
yet  a  trimmer  between  parties.  Th 
opinions,  I  wrote  within  a  few  hours 
had  read  the  Constitution,  to  one 
friends  in  America.  I  had  not  then  r 
single  word  printed  on  the  subject, 
had  an  opinion  in  politics  or  religion 
was  afraid  to  own.  A  costive  reserve 
subjects  might  have  procured  me  mon 
from  some  people,  but  less  from  mys 
great  wish  is  to  go  on  in  a  strict  bt 
performance  of  my  duty;  to  avoid  at 
notice,  and  to  keep  my  name  out  of 
pers,  because  I  find  the  pain  of  a  Hi 
sure,  even  when  it  is  unfounded, 
acute  than  the  pleasure  of  much  prai 
attaching  circumstance  of  my  prese 
[Minister]  is  that  I  can  do  its  dutie? 
by  those  for  whom  they  are  done.- 
HoPKiNSON.  ii,  585.  Ford  ed.,  v.  j 
March  13, 178Q.) 

372.  ANTI-PEDEBALISTS,  ] 
lence  of.— Anti-federalism  is  not  yet 
this  country.  The  gentlemen  who 
the  new  Constitution  retain  a  good 
malevolence  towards  the  new  gov< 
Henry  is  its  avowed  foe. — To  \ 
Short.   Ford  ed.,  v,  136.    (Ep.,  Dec. 

373.  ANTI-FEDESAUSTS, 

thrown. — The  opposition  to  our  ne 
stitution  has  almost  totally  disa 
Some  few  indeed  had  gone  suc\\  ^cv 
their  declarations  of  hostility  tV\at  tVit 
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is  to  say.  they  shall  be  apportioned  by  some 
common  ratio— for  proportion  and  ratio  are 
equivalent  words;  and  in  the  definition  of 
proportion  among  numbers,  that  they  have  a 
ratio  common  to  all,  or  in  other  words,  a 
common  divisor.— Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill,  vii,  594.  Ford  ed.,  v.  493.  (April 
1792.) 

384.  APPOBTIOKKENT  BATIO,  Prac- 
tions  and.— It  will  be  said  that,  though,  for 
taxes  there  may  always  be  found  a  divisor 
which  will  apportion  them  amonfi[  the  States 
according  to  numbers  exactly,  without  leav- 
ing any  remainder,  yet,  for  representatives, 
there  can  be  no  such  common  ratio,  or  di- 
visor, which,  applied  to  the  several  numbers, 
will  divide  them  exactly,  without  a  remainder 
or  fraction.  I  answer,  then,  that  taxes  must 
be  divided  exactly,  and  representatives  as 
nearly  as  the  nearest  ratio  will  admit;  and 
the  fractions  must  be  neglected,  because  the 
Constitution  calls  absolutely  that  there  be  an 
apportionment  or  common  ratio,  and  if  anv 
fractions  result  from  the  operation,  it  has  left 
them  unprovided  for.  In  fact  it  could  not  but 
foresee  that  such  fractions  would  result,  and 
it  meant  to  submit  to  them.  It  knew  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  one  part  of  the  Union  at 
one  time,  and  of  another  at  another,  so  as. 
in  the  end,  to  balance  occasional  irregularities. 
— Opinion  on  Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  596. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  495.    (1792.) 

385.  APPOBTIOKKENT  RATIO,  Near- 
est Common. — The  phrase  [of  the  Constitu- 
tion] that  **  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000," 
is  violated  by  this  bill  which  has  given 
to  eight  States  a  number  exceeding  one 
for  every  30.000,  to  wit,  one  for  every 
27.770.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  said 
that  this  phrase  may  mean  either  the 
30,000  in  each  State,  or  the  30,000  in  the 
whole  Union,  and  that  in  the  latter  case  it 
serves  only  to  find  the  amount  of  the  whole 
representation ;  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
population,  is  120  members.  Suppose  the 
phrase  might  bear  both  meanings,  which  will 
common  sense  apply  to  it?  Which  did  the 
universal  understanding  of  our  country  apply 
to  it?  Which  did  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tives apply  to  it  during  the  pendency  of  the 
first  bill,  and  even  till  an  advanced  stage  of 
this  second  bill,  when  an  ingenious  gentleman 
found  out  the  doctrine  of  fractions,  a  doctrine 
so  difficult  and  inobvious.  as  to  be  rejected  at 
first  sight  by  the  very  persons  who  afterwards 
became  its  most  zealous  advocates?  The 
phrase  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
others,  every  one  of  which  relates  to  States  in 
their  separate  capacity.  Will  not  plain  com- 
mon sense,  then,  understand  it,  like  the  rest 
of  its  context,  to  relate  to  States  in  their  sep- 
arate capacities?  But  if  the  phrase  of  one  for 
30,000  is  only  meant  to  give  the  aggregate  of 
representatives,  and  not  at  all  to  influence 
their  apportionment  amone  the  States,  then 
the  120  being  once  found,  in  order  to  appor- 
tion them,  we  must  recur  to  the  former  rule 
which  does  it  according  to  the  numbers  of 
the  respective  States;  and  we  must  take  the 


nearest  common  divisor,  as  the  ratio  0 
tribution,  that  is  to  say,  that  divisor  \ 
applied  to  every  State,  gives  to  them 
numbers  as,  added  together,  come  neai 
120.  This  nearest  common  ratio  will  be 
to  be  28,058,  and  will  distribute  119  of  tl 
members  leaving  only  a  single  residuar, 
It  will  be  found,  too,  to  place  96,6481 
tional  numbers  in  the  eight  norther 
States,  and  105,582  in  the  seven  sou 
most  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whatever  may  have 
the  intention,  the  effect  of  neglectin 
nearest  divisor  (which  leaves  but  one  r 
ary  member),  and  adopting  a  distan 
(which  leaves  eight),  is  merely  to  U 
member  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl 
each,  and  give  them  to  Vermont  and 
Hampshire.  But* it  will  be  said,  this  is  ] 
more  than  one  for  30,000.  True,  but 
not  been  just  said  that  the  one  for  30, 
prescribed  only  to  fix  the  aggregate  nc 
and  that  we  are  not  to  mind  it  when  we 
to  apportion  them  among  the  States? 
for  this  we  must  recur  to  the  forme; 
which  distributes  them  according  to  the 
bers  in  each  State?  Besides  docs  not  ti 
itself  apportion  among  seven  of  the 
by  the  ratio  of  27,770?  which  is  much 
than  one  for  30,000. — Opinion  on  Appoi 
MENT  Bill,  vii,  597.  Ford  ed.,  v,  496.  ( 

386.  APPOBTIOKKEKT  RATIO, 
Divisors. — Instead  of  such  a  single  co: 
ratio,  or  uniform  divisor,  as  prescribed 
Constitution,  the  bill  has  applied  two  \ 
at  least,  to  the  different  States,  to  wit 
of  30,026  to  the  seven  following:  1 
Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mar 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia ;  and  t 
27,770  to  the  eight  others,  namely:  Vei 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Conne 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  North  Carolins 
South  Carolina.  *  ♦  ♦  And  if  tu 
tios  be  applied,  then  fifteen  may,  and  tl 
tribution  become  arbitrary,  instead  of 
apportioned  to  numbers.  Another  mem 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  *  *  ♦ 
"  The  number  of  representatives  shall  n 
ceed  one  for  every  30,000,  but  each  Stat* 
have  at  least  one  representative."  Thi 
phrase  proves  that  it  had  no  contemp 
that  all  fractions,  or  numbers  below  the 
mon  ratio  were  to  be  unrepresented:  ; 
provides  especially  that  in  the  case  of  a 
whose  whole  number  shall  be  below  th« 
mon  ratio,  one  representative  shall  be 
to  it.  This  is  the  single  instance  where 
lows  representation  to  any  smaller  m 
than  the  common  ratio,  and  by  providii 
pecially  for  it  in  this,  shows  it  was  i 
stood  that,  without  special  provisior 
smaller  number  would  in  this  case,  1 
volved  in  the  general  principle. — Opink 
Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  596.  Ford  : 
495-    (1792.) 

387.  APPOBTIONMENT  RATIO, 
plus  Members.— Where  a  phrase  is  su! 
ble  of  two  meanings,  we  ought  certaii 
adopt  that  which  will  bring  upon  us  th< 
est  inconveniences.  Let  us  weigh  tho: 
suiting  from  both  constructions.    Fron 
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among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers ;  and  there  is  no  one  pro- 
portion or  division  which,  applied  to  the  re- 
spective numbers  of  the  States,  will  yield  the 
number  and  allotment  of  representatives  pro- 
posed by  the  bill.  The  Constitution  has  also 
provided  that  the  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand, which  restriction  is  by  the  contract,  and 
by  fair  and  obvious  construction,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  separate  and  respective  numbers 
of  the  States:  and  the  bill  has  allotted  to 
eight  of  the  States  more  than  one  for  thirty 
thousand. — Draft  for  Veto  Message.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  501.     (April  1792.) 

392.  APPORTIONMENT  BILL,  His- 
tory of  Veto.— The  President  [Washington] 
*  ♦  *  [referred]  to  the  representation  bill, 
which  he  had  now  in  his  possession  for  the 
tenth  day.  I  had  before  given  him  my  opinion 
in  writing,  that  the  method  of  apportionment 
was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  common  understand- 
ing of  that  instrument,  and  to  what  was  under- 
stood at  the  time  by  the  makers  of  it ;  that  yet 
it  would  bear  the  construction  which  the  bill 
put,  and  he  observed  that  the  vote  for  and 
against  the  bill  was  perfectly  geographical,  a 
northern  against  a  southern  vote,  and  ne  feared 
he  should  be  thought  to  be  taking  side  with 
a  southern  party.  I  admitted  this  motive  of 
delicacy,  but  that  it  should  not  induce  him  to  do 
wrong;  urged  the  dangers  to  which  the 
scramble  for  the  fractionary  members  would 
always  lead.  He  here  expressed  his  fear  that 
there  would,  ere  long,  be  a  separation  of  the 
Union  ;  that  the  public  mind  seemed  dissatis- 
fied and  tending  to  this.  He  went  home,  sent 
for  Randoloh,  the  Attorney  General,  desired 
him  to  get  Mr.  Madison  immediately  and  come 
to  me,  and  if  we  three  concurred  in  opinion 
that  he  should  negative  the  bill,  he  desired  to 
hear  nothing  more  about  it,  but  that  we  would 
draw  the  instrument  for  him  to  sigh.  They 
came.  Our  minds  had  been  before  made  up. 
We  drew  the  instrument.  Randolph  carried 
it  to  him,  and  told  him  we  all  concurred  in 
it.  He  walked  with  him  to  the  door,  and 
as  if  he  still  wished  to  get  off,  he  said,  "  and 
you  say  you  approve  of  this  yourself. "  "  Yes, 
Sir, ."  says  Randolph,  "  I  do  upon  my  honor. " 
He  sent  it  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
instantly.  A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of  the 
bill  expressed  passion,  but  the  majority  were 
satisfied,  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  it  gave 
pleasure  to  have,  at  length,  an  instance  of  the 
negative  being  exercised. — The  Anas,  ix,  115. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  192.     April  1792.) 

393.  APPROBATION,  Cozisolation  in — 

Though  1  have  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
suffer  calumny  to  disturb  my  tranquillity,  yet 
I  retain  all  my  sensibilities  for  the  approba- 
tion of  the  good  and  just.  That  is,  indeed, 
the  chief  consolation  for  the  hatred  of  so 
many,  who,  without  the  least  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  on  the  sacred  evidence  of  "  Por- 
cupine "  and  Fenno  alone,  cover  me  with  their 
implacable  hatred.  The  only  return  I  will 
ever  make  to  them  will  be  to  do  them  all  the 
good  I  can,  in  spite  of  their  teeth. — To  Sam- 
uel Smith,  iv,  256.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  279.  (M., 
1798.) 

394. .  I  thank  God  for  an  op- 
portunity  of   retiring   without   censure,   and 


carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs 
public  approbation. — To  Dupont  de  Nb 
OURS,    v,  432.     (W.,  1809.) 

395.  APPROBATION  OF  THE  D] 
CBIMINATING.-.With  those  who  wish 
think  amiss  of  me,  I  have  learned  to  be  p 
fectly  indifferent ;  but  where  I  know  a  mind 
be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth  to  se 
to  rights,  I  cannot  be  as  passive.— To  M 
John  Adams,  iv,  560.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  -s 
(M.,  1604.) 

396.  APPROBATION  BY  THE  QOC 

— To  be  praised  by  those  who  themscl 
deserve  all  praise,  is  a  gratification  of  high 
der.  Their  approbation  who,  having  been  h; 
in  office  themselves,  have  information  and  1 
cuts  to  guide  their  judgment,  is  a  consolat 
deeply  felt.  A  conscientious  devotion  to 
publican  government,  like  charity  in  religi 
has  obtained  for  me  much  indulgence  fr 
mv  fellow  citizens,  and  the  aid  of  able  coi 
sellors  has  guided  me  through  many  di 
culties. — ^To  Larkin  Smith,  v,  441.  (. 
April  1809.) 

397.  APPROBATION,  IntelUgent- 
has  been  a  great  happiness  to  me,  to  have 
ceived  the  approbation  of  so  great  a  port 
of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  particularly 
those  who  have  opporttmities  of  inquiri 
reading  and  deciding  for  themselves. — To 
F.  Welles,    v,  484.  (M.,  1809.) 

398.  APPROBATION,      Legislative. 

learn  with  pleasure  the  approbation,  by 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  of 
principles  declared  by  me  [in  the  inaugural 
dress] ;  principles  which  flowed  sincerely  fi 
the  heart  and  judgment,  and  which,  with  j 
cerity,  will  be  pursued.  While  acting  on  th 
I  ask  only  to  be  judged  with  truth  and  c 
dor. — To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
397-    (W.,  May  1801.) 

399. .    For  the  approbation  wJ 

the  Legislature  of  Vermont  has  been  plea 
to  express  of  the  principles  and  measures  p 
sued  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I 
sincerely  thankful ;  and  should  I  be  so  1 
tunate  as  to  carry  into  retirement  the  ec 
approbation  and  good  will  of  my  fellow  < 
zens  generally,  it  will  be  the  comfort  of 
future  days,  and  will  close  a  service  of  fc 
years  with  the  only  reward  it  ever  wished. 
R.  To  A.  Vermont  Legislature,  viii. 
(1807.) 

400. .    The  assurances   of  y 

approbation,  and  that  my  conduct  has  gi 
satisfaction  to  my  fellow  citizens  genen 
will  be  an  important  ingredient  in  my  fut 
happiness. — R.  To  A.  Virginia  Assemi 
viii,  148.     (1809.) 

401.  APPROBATION  OFNEIGHBO! 

—It  is  a  sufficient  happiness  to  me  to  kr 
that  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  country  g 
erally  entertain  for  me  the  kind  sentimc 
which   have   prompted    this   proposition 

•  To  addresses  from  Georgia.  New  York,  Mi 
land,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  rece; 
about  the  same  time,  similar  replies  were  sei 
Bditor. 
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an  appropriation  (for  naval  contingencies)  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Under  this 
appropriation  our  predecessors  bought  the 
vessel  (for  there  was  no  order  of  Congress 
authorizing  them  to  buy)  and  began  her  re- 
pairs; we  completed  them.  I  will  not  say 
that  a  very  gross  abuse  of  discretion  in  a  past 
appropriation  would  not  furnish  crround  to  the 
Legislature  to  take  notice  of  it.  In  what  form 
is  not  now  necessary  to  decide.  But  so  far 
from  a  gross  abuse,  the  decision  in  this  case 
was  correct,  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
the  nation.  I  cannot  see  to  what  legitimate  ob- 
jects any  resolution  of  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject can  lead ;  and  if  one  is  passed  on  ground 
not  legitimate,  our  duty  will  be  to  resist  it — 
To  William  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  142. 
(April  1802.) 

415.  APPBOPBIATIONS,   Divertiiig.— 

The  diversion  of  the  [French]  money  from 
its  legal  appropriation  offers  a  flaw  against 
the  Executive  which  may  place  them  in  the 
wrong. — To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  179.     (1793.) 

416. .     If  it  should  appear  that 

the  legislature  has  done  their  part  in  fur- 
nishing the  money  for  the  French  nation,  and 
that  the  Executive  departments  have  applied 
it  to  other  purposes,  then  it  will  certainly  be 
desirable  that  we  get  back  on  legal  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  by  pressing  on  the  domestic 
funds  and  availing  ourselves  of  any  proper 
opportunity  which  may  be  furnished  of  re- 
placing the  money  to  the  foreign  creditors. — 
To  President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
177.     (1793.) 

417.  APPBOFBIATIONS,  Estimates 
and.— I  like  your  idea  of  kneading  all  Hamil- 
ton's little  scraps  and  fragments  into  one 
batch,  and  adding  to  it  a  complementary  sum, 
which,  while  it  forms  it  into  a  single  mass 
from  which  everything  is  to  be  paid,  will  en- 
able us,  should  a  breach  of  appropriation  ever 
be  charged  on  us,  to  prove  that  the  sum  ap- 
propriated, and  more,  has  been  applied  to  its 
specific  object. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
428.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

418. .     Congress,  aware  that  too 

minute  a  specification  has  its  evil  as  well  as  a 
too  general  one,  does  not  make  the  estimate 
a  part  of  their  law,  but  gives  a  sum  in  gross, 
trusting  the  Executive  discretion  for  that 
year,  and  that  sum  only;  so  in  other  depart- 
ments, as  of  War,  for  instance,  the  estimate 
of  the  Secretary  specifies  all  the  items  of 
clothing,  subsistence,  pay,  &c.,  of  the  army. 
And  Congress  throws  this  into  such  masses 
as  they  think  best,  to  wit,  a  sum  in  pross  for 
clothing,  another  for  subsistence,  a  third  for 
pav,  &c..  binding  up  the  Executive  discretion 
only  by  the  sum,  and  the  object  generalized  to 
a  certain  degree.  The  minute  details  of  the 
estimate  are  thus  dispensed  with  in  point  of 
obligation,  and  the  discretion  of  the  officer  is 
enlarged  to  the  limits  of  the  classification 
which  Congress  thinks  it  best  for  the  public 
interest  to  make.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv, 
529.     (1804.) 


419.  APPBOPBIATIONS,  BzecatLY 
power  over.— The  Executive  ♦  *  ♦  has  tt 
power,  though  not  the  right,  to  apply  mone 
contrary  to  its  legal  appropriations.  Cases  ma 
be  imagined,  however,  where  it  wotdd  be  the 
duty  to  do  this.  But  they  must  be  cases  < 
extreme  necessity.  The  payment  of  inter e. 
to  the  domestic  creditors  has  been  mentione 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  divertinir  the  foreig 
fund.  But  this  is  not  an  object  of  greater  n< 
cessity  than  that  to  which  it  was  legally  a] 
propriated.  It  is  taking  the  money  from  01 
foreign  creditors  to  pay  it  to  the  domest 
ones;  a  preference  which  neither  justic 
gratitude,  nor  the  estimation  in  which  thcj 
two  descriptions  of  creditors  arc  held  in  th 
country  will  justify.  The  payment  of  t) 
Army  and  tJie  daily  expenses  of  the  ^overs 
ment  have  been  also  mentioned  as  objects  < 
withdrawing  this  money.  These  indeed  a; 
pressing  objects,  and  might  produce  that  d 
gree  of  distressing  necessity  which  would  1 
a  justification. —  To  President  Washingto: 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  176.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

420.  APPBOPBIATIOmt,  Eiq>end 
tures  and.— A  violation  of  a  law  making  a 
propriations  of  money,  is  a  violation  of  th 
section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit< 
States  which  requires  that  no  money  shall ' 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  in  consequenc 
of  appropriations  made  by  law.— Gil 
Treasury  Resolutions.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  i( 
(1793.) 

421.  APPB0PBIATI0N8,  Spedfie.- 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  t 
government  of  the  United  States,  that  la^ 
making  specific  appropriations  of  mon 
should  be  strictly  observed  by  the  Secretary 
the  Treasury  thereof. — Giles  Treasury  Ri 
OLUTioNs.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  168.    ( I793#) 

422. In  our  care  of  the  pub 

contributions  intrusted  to  our  direction, 
would  be  prudent  to  multiply  barriers  agaii 
their  dissipation,  by  appropriating  speci 
sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible 
definition;  by  disallowing  applications 
money  varying  from  the  appropriation  in  c 
ject,  or  transcending  it  in  amount;  by  redi 
ing  the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  a 
thereby  circumscribing  discretionary  pow< 
over  money ;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a  sini 
department  all  accountabilities  for  mor 
where  the  examination  may  be  prompt,  effi< 
cious,  and  uniform. — First  Annual  Mi 
sage,  viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  120.  (D 
1801.)     See  Money  Bills. 

423.  ABBITBATION,  Offer  of.— As 

our  dispute  with  Schweighauser  and  Dobr 
in  the  conversation  I  had  with  Dobrec 
Nantes,  he  appeared  to  think  so  rationally 
the  subject,  that  I  thought  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  accommodating  it  with  him,  a 
I  wished  rather  to  settle  it  by  accommodate 
than  to  apply  to  the  minister.  I  afterwai 
had  it  intimated  to  him  *  *  ♦,  that  I  had 
in  idea  to  propose  a  reference  to  arbitrate 
He  expressed  a  cheerful  concurrence  in  it 
,  thereupon  made  the  proposition  to  him  £< 
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walls  of  wood  are  not  so.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  air  in  which  this  moisture  is 
left  floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it, 
be  most  wholesome?  In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy.  A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls;  and  this  practice, 
found  healthy  in  the  warmest  as  well  as 
coldest  seasons,  is  as  necessary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  stone  or  brick  house.  V  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates  through 
walls  of  brick.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
instances  of  it.  But  with  us  it  is  only  through 
the  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  house, 
after  a  north-easterly  storm,  these  being  the 
only  ones  which  continue  long  enougn  to 
force  through  the  walls.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens too  rarely  to  give  a  just  character  of 
unwholesomeness  to  such  houses.  In  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  well-burnt  brick  and 
pood  mortar,  I  have  seen  the  rain  penetrate 
through  but  twice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years. 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  are  surely  as 
healthy  as  those  of  Virginia.  These  houses 
have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of 
wood ;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  first  construc- 
tion, where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely 
more  durable.  The  latter  consideration  ren- 
ders it  of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
A  country  whose  buildings  are  of  wood,  can 
never  increase  in  its  improvements  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Their  duration  is  highly 
estimated  at  fifty  years.  Every  half  century 
then  our  country  becomes  ^  tabula  rasa, 
whereon  we  have  to  set  out  anew,  as  in  the 
first  moment  of  seating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  actual  and  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  State,  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as 
to  its  ornament. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
395.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  258.     (1782.) 

439.  ARCHITECTURE,    Delight    in.— 

Architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up 
and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments.—Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson.    524. 

*  440.  ABCHITECTTTRB,  Economy  in.— 

I  have  scribbled  some  general  notes  on  the 
plan  of  a  house  you  enclosed.  I  have  done 
more.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  same 
area,  the  same  extent  of  walls,  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  into  an- 
other form  so  as  to  offer  a  choice  to  the 
builder.  Indeed.  I  varied  my  plan  by  showing 
what  it  would  be  with  alcove  bed  rooms,  to 
which  I  am  so  much  attached. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa.,  I793) 

441.  ARCHITECTURE.  EngUsh.— Eng- 
lish architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style 
I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America, 
where  it  is  bad,  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is 
worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
which  I  have  seen.— To  John  Page,  i,  550. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     CP-,  1786.) 

442.  ARCHITECTURE,  Eascination  of. 
—Here  I  am  gazing  whole  hours  at  the 
Maison   quarree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress. 


The  stocking  weavers  and  silk  spinne 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  Eni 
lishman,  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  la 
chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  secot 
time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Pari 
The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  < 
Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolois,  a  delicious  mo 
sel  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  yi 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with 
female  beauty ;  but  with  a  house !  it  is  out 
all  precedent.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  witho 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While 
Paris  I  was  violently  smitten  with  the  Hot 
de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuilerics  i 
most  daily,  to  look  at  it.— To  Madame  I 
Comtesse  De  Tesse.    ii,  131.     (N.,  1787.) 

443.  ARCHITECTURE,  Panlty.— Buil 
ings  are  often  erected,  by  individuals, 
considerable  expense.  To  give  these  syr 
metry  and  taste,  would  not  increase  their  coj 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  tl 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  t' 
members.  This  would  often  cost  less  than  t 
burden  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  whi 
these  buildings  are  sometimes  charged.  B 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  are  unknow 
and  there  exists  scarcely  a  model  among  . 
sufficiently  chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  304.  Ford  ed.,  i 
258.    (1782.) 

444.  A&CHITECTURE,  French.— W( 
I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  cnj 
French  architecture  ♦  *  ♦  I  should  wa 
words.— To  Mr.    Bellini,    t,  445.  (P.,  1785 

'    445.  ARCHITECTURE,  Importance  < 

— Architecture  is  worth  great  attention.  . 
we  double  our  number  every  twenty  years  ^ 
must  double  our  houses.  *  *  *  It  is,  th< 
among  the  most  important  arts ;  and  it  is  c 
sirable  to  introduce  taste  into  an  art  whi 
shows  so  much. — Travelling  Hints,  ix,  41 
(1788.) 

446.  ARCHITECTURE,  Plan  of  Prlso 
— With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison,  1 
auested  [by  the  Virginia  authorities!  in  17! 
(being  then  in  Paris),  I  had  heard  of  a  ben< 
olent  society,  in  England,  which  had  been  ; 
dulged  by  the  government,  in  an  experim< 
of  the  effect  of  labor,  in  solitary  connnetne 
on  some  of  their  criminals:  which  experim< 
had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Tne  sai 
i«lra  had  been  .siigfirested  in  France,  and 
architect  of  Lyons  had  proposed  a  plan  of 
well-contrived  edifice,  on  the  principle  of  sc 
tary  confinement.  I  procured  a  copy,  and 
it  was  too  large  for  our  purposes,  I  drew  0 
on  a  scale  less  extensive,  but  susceptible 
additions  ns  they  should  be  wanting.  Thii 
sent  to  the  directors,  instead  of  a  plan  of 
common  prison,  in  the  hope  that  it  woi 
suggest  the  idea  of  labor  in  solitary  confii 
ment,  instead  of  that  on  the  public  wori 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised*  Co* 
Its  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  its  cxj 
form,  was  adopted  by  Latrobe  in  carrying  1 
plan  into  execution,  by  the  erection  of  wl 
is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  built  under  1 
direction. — Autobiography,  i,  46.  Ford  1 
64.     (1821.) 

447.  ARCHITECTURE,  Portieos.— 
portico  may  be  from  five  to  ten  diameti 
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Pantheon  of  Rome  is  of  the  spherical.  Their 
dimensions  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Capitol,  they  were  enlarged,  but  their 
proportions  rigorously  observed.  The  Capitol 
is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet 
long,  seventy  fec;^  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  basement.  Twenty-eight  feet 
of  its  length  is  occupied  by  a  portico  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  showing  six 
columns  in  front,  and  two  intercolonnations  in 
flank.  It  is  of  a  single  order,  which  is  Ionic; 
its  columns  four  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
their  entablature  running  round  the  whole 
building.  The  portico  is  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, the  height  of  which  is  two-ninths  of  its 
span. — Jefferson  Manuscripts,     ix,  446. 

458.  ABCHITECTX7BE,  Washington 
Capitol. — I  have  had  under  consideration 
Mr.  Hallet's  plans  for  the  Capitol,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  ^  Dr. 
Thornton  has  also  given  me  a  view  of  his.     ♦ 

*  *  The  grandeur,  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  exterior,  the  propriety  with  which  the  apart- 
ments are  distributed,  and  economy  in  the  mass 
of  the  whole  structure,  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
it  a  preference  in  your  eyes,  as  it  has  done  in 
mine  and  those  of  several  others  whom  I  have 
consulted.  *  *  *  Some  difficulty  arises  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hallet,  who  you  know  was  in 
some  degree  led  into  his  plan  by  ideas  we  all 
expressed  to  him.  This  ought  not  to  induce 
us  to  prefer  it  to  a  better  ;  but  while  he  is 
liberally  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labor  he 
has  expended  on  it,  his  feelings  should  be  saved 
and  soothed  as  much  as  possible. — To  the 
Washington  Commissioners,     iii,  507.  (i793) 

*  459. .     Dr.  Thornton's  plan  of  a 

Capitol  has  *  *  *  so  captivated  the  eyes  and 
judgment  of  all  as  to  leave  no  doubt  you  will 
prefer  it.  *  *  *  Among  its  admirers  none  is 
more  decided  than  he  [Washington]  whose  de- 
cision is  most  important.  It  is  simple,  noble, 
beautiful,  excellently  distributed,  and  moderate 
in  size.  *  *  *  A  just  resiject  for  the  right 
of  approbation  in  the  commissioners  will  pre- 
vent any  formal  decision  in  the  President  till 
the  plan  shall  be  laid  before  you  and  be  ap- 
proved by  you. — To  Mr.  Carroll,  iii,  508. 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

460. .  The  Representative's  cham- 
ber will  remain  a  durable  monument  of 
your  talents  as  an  architect.  *  *  *  The  Senate 
room  I  have  never  seen. — To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi, 
75.     (M.,  1812.) 

461. .     I  shall  live  in  the  hope 

that  the  day  will  come  when  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  you  of  finishing  the  middle  build- 
ing in  a  style  worthy  of  the  two  wings,  and 
worthy  of  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  embellishing  with 
Athenian  taste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking 
far  beyond  the  range  of  Athenian  destinies. — 
To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi,  75-  (M.,  1812.)  See 
Capitol(U.  S.  )and  Washington  City. 

462.  ARCHITECTURE,  Williamsbupgr 
Capitol. — The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
mention  [in  Virginia]  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hospital  for  Luna- 
tics, all  of  them  in  Williamsburg,  heretofore 
the  seat  of  our  government.  The  Capitol  is  a 
light  and  airy  structure,  with  a  portico  in  front 
of  two  orders,  the  lower  of  which,  being  Doric, 
is  tolerably  just  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, save  only  that  the  intercolonnations  are 
too  lar^e.  The  upper  is  Ionic,  much  too  small 
for  that  on  which  it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments 
not  proper  to  the  order,  nor  proportioned  within 


themselves.  It  is  crowned  with  a  pediii 
which  is  too  large  for  its  span.  Yet,  on 
whole,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  piece  of  arch 
ture  we  have.  The  Palace  is  not  handsome  1 
out,  but  it  is  spacious  and  commodious  wi 
is  prettily  situated,  and  with  the  groundf 
nexed  to  it,  is  capable  of  being  made  an 
?ant  seat.  The  College  and  Hospital  are  1 
misshapen  piles,  which,  but  that  they 
roofs,  would  be  taken  for  brick-kilns.  1 
are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churchei 
court-houses,  in  which  no  attempts  are  i 
at  elegance.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  eai 
execute  such  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  < 
scarcely  be  found  here  capable  of  drawio 
order. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394. 
ED.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

463.  ARISTOCRACT,      Artificial 

Natural. — There    is    a    natural    arista 
among  men.    The  grounds  of  this  are  v 
and  talents.     Formerly,  bodily  powers 
place  among  the  aristoi.     But  since  th 
vention  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the  wc 
well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  t 
strength,  like  beauty,  good  humor,  polit 
and  other  accomplishments,  has  becom* 
an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.    The 
also,  an    artificial    aristocracy,    founde* 
wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  0 
ents:  for  with  these  it  would  belong  t 
first  class.    The  natural  aristocracy  I  cot 
as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature  for  tl 
struction,  the  trusts,  and  government  c 
ciety.     And  indeed,  it  would  have  be< 
consistent  in  creation  to  have  formed  nu 
the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provide 
tue  and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  thi 
cems  of  the  society.     May  we  not  eve 
that  that  form  of  government  is  the 
which  provides  the  most  effectually  for  ; 
selection  of  these  natural  aristoi  into  t 
fices  of  government?    The  artificial  a: 
racy  is  a  mischievous  ingredient  in  g« 
ment,  and  provision  should  be  made  t 
vent  its  ascendency.     On  the  question, 
is  the  best  provision,  you  and  I  differ ;  I 
differ  as  rational  friends,  using  the  fre< 
cise  of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  i 
ing  its  errors.     You  think  it  best  to  p 
pseudo-aristoi  into  a  separate  chamber 
islation,  where  they  may  be  hindered 
doing  mischief  by  their  coordinate  br 
and  where,  also,  they  may  be  a  protec 
wealth  against  the  agrarian  and  plunder 
terprises  of  the  majority  of  the  people, 
that  to  give  them  power  in  order  to  i 
them  from  doing  mischief,  is  arming  th 
it,  and  increasing  instead  of  remedyi 
evil.     For,   if  the  coordinate  branch 
arrest   their  action,  so  may  they  that 
coordinates.  Mischief  may  be  done  ncg 
as  well   as  positively.     Of  this,  a  cj 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  fu 
many  proofs.     Nor  do  I  believe  them 
sary  to  protect  the  wealthy;  because 
of  these  will  find  their  way  into  every 
of  the  legislature  to  protect  themselves 
fifteen  to  twenty  legislatures  of  our  < 
action  for  thirty  years  past,  have  prov 
no  fears  of  an  equalization  of  property 
be  apprehended  from  them.    I  think  1 
remedy  is  exactly  that  provided  by 
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Pantheon  of  Rome  is  of  the  spherical.  Their 
dimensions  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Capitol,  they  were  enlarged,  but  their 
proportions  rigorously  observed.  The  Capitol 
is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet 
long,  seventy  fec;^  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  basement.  Twenty-eight  feet 
of  its  length  is  occupied  by  a  portico  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  showing  six 
columns  in  front,  and  two  intercolonnations  in 
flank.  It  is  of  a  single  order,  which  is  Ionic; 
its  columns  four  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
their  entablature  running  round  the  whole 
building.  The  portico  is  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, the  height  of  which  is  two-ninths  of  its 
span. — Jefferson  Manuscripts,     ix,  446. 

458.  ABCHITECTUBE,  Washington 
Capitol. — I  have  had  under  consideration 
Mr.  Hallet's  plans  for  the  Capitol,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Dr. 
Thornton  has  also  given  me  a  view  of  his.  ♦ 
*  *  The  grandeur,  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  exterior,  the  propriety  with  which  the  apart- 
ments are  distributed,  and  economy  in  the  mass 
of  the  whole  structure,  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
it  a  preference  in  your  eyes,  as  it  has  done  in 
mine  and  those  of  several  others  whom  I  have 
consulted.  *  *  *  Some  difficulty  arises  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hallet,  who  you  know  was  in 
some  degree  led  into  his  plan  by  ideas  we  all 
expressed  to  him.  This  ought  not  to  induce 
us  to  prefer  it  to  a  better  ;  but  while  he  is 
liberally  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labor  he 
has  expended  on  it,  his  feelings  should  be  saved 
and  soothed  as  much  as  possible. — ^To  the 
Washington  Commissioners,     iii,  507.  (i793-) 

^  459. .     Dr.  Thornton's  plan  of  a 

Capitol  has  *  *  *  so  captivated  the  eyes  and 
judgment  of  all  as  to  leave  no  doubt  you  will 
prefer  it.  *  *  *  Among  its  admirers  none  is 
more  decided  than  he  fWashington]  whose  de- 
cision is  most  important.  It  is  simple,  noble, 
beautiful,  excellently  distributed,  and  moderate 
in  size.  *  *  *  A  just  respect  for  the  right 
of  approbation  in  the  commissioners  will  pre- 
vent any  formal  decision  in  the  President  till 
the  plan  shall  be  laid  before  you  and  be  ap- 
proved by  you. — To  Mr.  Carroll,  iii,  508. 
(Pa.,  1793) 

460. .  The  Representative's  cham- 
ber will  remain  a  durable  monument  of 
your  talents  as  an  architect.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Senate 
room  I  have  never  seen. — To  Mr.  Latrobb.  vi, 
75.     (M.,  1812.) 

461. .     I  shall  live  in  the  hope 

that  the  day  will  come  when  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  you  of  finishing  the  middle  build- 
ing in  a  style  worthy  of  the  two  wings,  and 
worthy  of  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  embellishing  with 
Athenian  taste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking 
far  beyond  the  range  of  Athenian  destinies. — 
To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi,  75.  (M.,  1812.)  See 
Capitol(U.  S.  )and  Washington  City. 

462.  ARCHITECTURE,  Williamsburg^ 
Capitol. — The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
mention  [in  Virginia]  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hospital  for  Luna- 
tics, all  of  them  in  Williamsburg,  heretofore 
the  seat  of  our  government.  The  Capitol  is  a 
light  and  airy  structure,  with  a  portico  in  front 
of  two  orders,  the  lower  of  which,  being  Doric, 
is  tolerably  just  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, save  only  that  the  intercolonnations  are 
too  larRc.  The  upper  is  Ionic,  much  too  small 
for  that  on  which  it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments 
not  proper  to  the  order,  nor  proportioned  within 


themselves.  It  is  crowned  with  a  pediu 
which  is  too  large  for  its  span.  Yet,  on 
whole,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  piece  of  arch 
ture  we  have.  The  Palace  is  not  handsome  ^ 
out,  but  it  is  spacious  and  commodious  wi 
is  prettily  situated,  and  with  the  groundf 
nexed  to  it,  is  capable  of  being  made  an 
gant  seat.  The  College  and  Hospital  are  1 
misshapen  piles,  which,  but  that  they 
roofs,  would  be  taken  for  brick-kilns.  T 
are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churches 
court-houses,  in  which  no  attempts  are  x 
at  elegance.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  eaa 
execute  such  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  c 
scarcely  be  found  here  capable  of  drawini 
order. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394. 
ED.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

463.  ARISTOCRACY,      Artificial 

Natural. — There  is  a  natural  aristoc 
among  men.  The  grounds  of  this  are  vi 
and  talents.  Formerly,  bodily  powers  1 
place  among  the  aristoi.  But  since  the 
vention  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the  wea 
well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  b< 
strength,  like  beauty,  good  humor,  polite 
and  other  accomplishments,  has  become 
an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.  Thei 
also,  an  artificial  aristocracy,  founded 
wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  or 
ents:  for  with  these  it  would  belong  to 
first  class.  The  natural  aristocracy  I  con! 
as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature  for  th 
struction,  the  trusts,  and  government  oi 
ciety.  And  indeed,  it  would  have  beet 
consistent  in  creation  to  have  formed  mai 
the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provided 
tue  and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the 
cerns  of  the  society.  May  we  not  even 
that  that  form  of  government  is  the 
which  provides  the  most  effectually  for  a 
selection  of  these  natural  aristoi  into  th 
fices  of  government?  The  artificial  ari 
racy  is  a  mischievous  ingredient  in  go> 
ment,  and  provision  should  be  made  to 
vent  its  ascendency.  On  the  question. 
is  the  best  provision,  you  and  I  differ :  bi 
differ  as  rational  friends,  using  the  free  < 
cise  of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  in< 
ing  its  errors.  You  think  it  best  to  pu 
pseudo-aristoi  into  a  separate  chamber  oi 
islation,  where  they  may  be  hindered 
doing  mischief  by  their  coordinate  brai 
and  where,  also,  they  may  be  a  protectic 
wealth  against  the  agrarian  and  plunderin 
terprises  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  1 1 
that  to  give  them  power  in  order  to  pn 
them  from  doing  mischief,  is  arming  ther 
it,  and  increasing  instead  of  remedying 
evil.  For,  if  the  coordinate  branches 
arrest  their  action,  so  may  they  that  o 
coordinates.  Mischief  may  be  done  negat 
as  well  as  positively.  Of  this,  a  cabj 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  fum 
many  proofs.  Nor  do  I  believe  them  n 
sary  to  protect  the  wealthy;  because  en 
of  these  will  find  their  way  into  every  bi 
of  the  legislature  to  protect  themselves.  1 
fifteen  to  twenty  legislatures  of  out  ow 
action  for  thirty  years  past,  have  proved 
no  fears  of  an  equalization  of  pro^rty  a 
be  apprehended  irom  them.  1  ^\^  ^ 
remedy  is  ex.aci\y  that  provk^^j^VJ  * 
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walls  of  wood  are  not  so.  The  question  then 
is,  whether  the  air  in  which  this  moisture  is 
left  floating,  or  that  which  is  deprived  of  it, 
be  most  wholesome?  In  both  cases,  the  rem- 
edy is  easy.  A  little  fire  kindled  in  the  room, 
whenever  the  air  is  damp,  prevents  the  pre- 
cipitation on  the  walls;  and  this  practice, 
found  healthy  in  the  warmest  as  well  as 
coldest  seasons,  is  as  necessary  in  a  wooden 
as  in  a  stone  or  brick  house,  v  I  do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  rain  never  penetrates  through 
walls  of  brick.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen 
instances  of  it.  But  with  us  it  is  only  through 
the  northern  and  eastern  walls  of  the  house, 
after  a  north-easterly  storm,  these  being  the 
only  ones  which  continue  long  enough  to 
force  through  the  walls.  This,  however,  hap- 
pens too  rarely  to  give  a  just  character  of 
unwholesomeness  to  such  houses.  In  a  house, 
the  walls  of  which  are  of  well-burnt  brick  and 
jrood  mortar,  I  have  seen  the  rain  penetrate 
through  but  twice  in  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years. 
The  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who  dwell  chiefly 
in  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  are  surely  as 
healthy  as  those  of  Virginia.  These  houses 
have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  warmer  in 
winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than  those  of 
wood ;  of  being  cheaper  in  their  first  construc- 
tion, where  lime  is  convenient,  and  infinitely 
more  durable.  The  latter  consideration  ren- 
ders it  of  great  importance  to  eradicate  this 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  our  countrymen. 
A  country  whose  buildings  are  of  wood,  can 
never  increase  in  its  improvements  to  any 
considerable  degree.  Their  duration  is  highly 
estimated  at  fifty  years.  Every  half  century 
then  our  country  becomes  a  tabula  rasa, 
whereon  we  have  to  set  out  anew,  as  in  the 
first  moment  of  seating  it.  Whereas  when 
buildings  are  of  durable  materials,  every  new 
edifice  is  an  actual  and  permanent  acquisition 
to  the  State,  adding  to  its  value  as  well  as 
to  its  ornament.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
395.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  258.     (1782.) 

439.  ARCHITECTURE,    Delight    in.— 

Architecture  is  my  delight,  and  putting  up 
and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments.— Ravner's  Life  of  Jefferson.    524. 

*  440.  ARCHITECTURE,  Economy  In.— 
I  have  scribbled  some  general  notes  on  the 
plan  of  a  house  you  enclosed.  I  have  done 
more.  I  have  endeavored  to  throw  the  same 
area,  the  same  extent  of  walls,  the  same  num- 
ber of  rooms,  and  of  the  same  sizes,  into  an- 
other form  so  as  to  offer  a  choice  to  the 
builder.  Indeed.  I  varied  my  plan  by  showing 
what  it  would  be  with  alcove  bed  rooms,  to 
wliich  I  am  so  much  attached. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  259.     (Pa..  I793) 

441.  ARCHITECTURE.  BngUsh.— Eng- 
lish architecture  is  in  the  most  wretched  style 
I  ever  saw,  not  meaning  to  except  America, 
where  it  is  bad.  nor  even  Virginia,  where  it  is 
worse  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
which  I  have  seen.— To  John  Page.  i.  550. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.) 

442.  ARCHITECTURE,  Fascination  of. 
—Here  I  am  gazing  whole  hours  at  the 
Maison   quarree,  like  a  lover  at  his  mistress. 


The  stocking  weavers  and  silk  spinnei 
around  it  consider  me  a  hypochondriac  Eni 
lishman,  about  to  write  with  a  pistol  the  la 
chapter  of  his  history.  This  is  the  secoc 
time  I  have  been  in  love  since  I  left  Pari 
The  first  was  with  a  Diana  at  the  Chateau  i 
Laye-Epinaye  in  Beaujolois.  a  delicious  mo 
scl  of  sculpture,  by  M.  A.  Slodtz.  This,  yf 
will  say,  was  in  rule,  to  fall  in  love  with 
female  beauty ;  but  with  a  house !  it  is  out  « 
all  precedent.  No,  madame,  it  is  not  withoi 
a  precedent  in  my  own  history.  While 
Paris  I  was  violently  smitten  with  the  Hot 
de  Salm,  and  used  to  go  to  the  Tuileries  a 
most  daily,  to  look  at  it— To  Madame  I 
Comtesse  De  Tesse.    ii,  131.     (N.,  1787.) 

443.  ARCHITECTURE,  Faulty.— Buil 

ings  are  often  erected,  by  individuals, 
considerable  expense.  To  give  these  syr 
metry  and  taste,  would  not  increase  their  coj 
It  would  only  change  the  arrangement  of  t 
materials,  the  form  and  combination  of  t 
members.  This  would  often  cost  less  than  t 
burden  of  barbarous  ornaments  with  whi 
these  buildings  are  sometimes  charged.  B 
the  first  principles  of  the  art  are  unknot 
and  there  exists  scarcely  a  model  among 
sufficiently  chaste  to  give  an  idea  of  them. 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  304,  Ford  ed..  i 
258.    (1782.) 

444.  ARCHITECTURE,  Erenclu— W( 
I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  how  much  I  cnj 
French  architecture  *  *  *  I  should  ws 
words.-— To  Mr.    Bellini,    i,  445.  (P.,  178* 

<    445.  ARCHITECTURE,  Importance  < 

— Architecture  is  worth  great  attention, 
we  double  our  number  every  twenty  years 
must  double  our  houses.  *  *  *  It  is,  tb 
among  the  most  important  arts ;  and  it  is  < 
sirable  to  introduce  taste  into  an  art  whi 
shows  so  much. — Travelling  Hints,  ix,  4 
(1788.) 

446.  ARCHITECTURE,  Plan  of  Prl« 

— With  respect  to  the  plan  of  a  Prison, 
Quested  [by  the  Virginia  authorities]  in  17 
(being  then  in  Paris),  I  had  heard  of  a  ben 
olent  society,  in  England,  which  had  been 
dtilged  by  the  government,  in  an  experim 
of  the  effect  of  labor,  in  solitary  connnemi 
on  some  of  their  criminals:  which  experim 
had  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  Tne  sa 
i«lra  had  been  ^tigeested  in  France,  and 
architect  of  Lyons  had  proposed  a  plan  ol 
well-contrived  edifice,  on  the  principle  of  » 
tary  confinement.  I  procured  a  copy,  and 
it  was  too  large  for  our  purposes,  I  drew  < 
on  a  scale  less  extensive,  but  susceptible 
additions  as  they  should  be  wanting.  Thi 
sent  to  the  directors,  instead  of  a  plan  ol 
common  prison,  in  the  hope  that  it  wa 
suggest  the  idea  of  labor  in  solitaiy  confi 
ment.  instead  of  that  on  the  public  wof 
which  we  had  adopted  in  our  Revised  Co 
Its  principle,  accordingly,  but  not  its  ex 
form,  was  adopted  by  Latrobe  in  carrying 
plan  into  execution,  by  the  erection  of  w 
is  now  called  the  Penitentiary,  built  under 
direction. — Autobiography,  i,  46.  FoRO  : 
64.     (1821.) 

447.  ARCHITECT  U  UB,       FortliMMU- 

portico  may  be  from  five  to  ten  diamet 
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Pantheon  of  Rome  is  of  the  spherical.  Their 
dimensions  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Capitol,  they  were  enlarged,  but  their 
proportions  rigorously  observed.  The  Capitol 
is  of  brick,  one  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet 
long,  seventy  fec;^  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high, 
exclusive  of  the  basement.  Twenty-eight  feet 
of  its  length  is  occupied  by  a  portico  of  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  house,  showing  six 
columns  in  front,  and  two  intercolonnations  in 
flank.  It  is  of  a  single  order,  which  is  Ionic; 
its  columns  four  feet  two  inches  diameter,  and 
their  entablature  running  round  the  whole 
building.  The  portico  is  crowned  by  a  pedi- 
ment, the  height  of  which  is  two-ninths  of  its 
span. — ^Jefferson  Manuscripts,     ix,  446. 

458.  ABCHITECTTTBE,  Washington 
Capitol. — I  have  had  under  consideration 
Mr.  Hallct's  plans  for  the  Capitol,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  Dr. 
Thornton  has  also  given  me  a  view  of  his.     ♦ 

*  *  The  grandeur,  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  exterior,  the  propriety  with  which  the  apart- 
ments are  distributed,  and  economy  in  the  mass 
of  the  whole  structure,  will,  I  doubt  not,  give 
it  a  preference  in  your  eyes,  as  it  has  done  in 
mine  and  those  of  several  others  whom  I  have 
consulted.  *  *  *  Some  difficulty  arises  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Hallet,  who  you  know  was  in 
some  degree  led  into  his  plan  by  ideas  we  all 
expressed  to  him.  This  ought  not  to  induce 
us  to  prefer  it  to  a  better  ;  but  while  he  is 
liberally  rewarded  for  the  time  and  labor  he 
has  expended  on  it,  his  feelings  should  be  saved 
and  soothed  as  much  as  possible. — ^To  the 
Washington  Commissioners,     iii,  507.  (i793-) 

*  459. .    Dr.  Thornton's  plan  of  a 

Capitol  has  *  ♦  *  so  captivated  the  eyes  and 
judgment  of  all  as  to  leave  no  doubt  you  will 
prefer  it.  *  *  *  Among  its  admirers  none  is 
more  decided  than  he  iWashington]  whose  de- 
cision is  most  important.  It  is  simple,  noble, 
beautiful,  excellently  distributed,  and  moderate 
in  size.  *  *  *  A  just  respect  for  the  right 
of  approbation  in  the  commissioners  will  pre- 
vent any  formal  decision  in  the  President  till 
the  plan  shall  be  laid  before  you  and  be  ap- 
proved by  you. — To  Mr.  Carroll,  iii,  508, 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

460. .  The  Representative's  cham- 
ber will  remain  a  durable  monument  of 
your  talents  as  an  architect.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Senate 
room  I  have  never  seen. — ^To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi, 
75.     (M.,  1812.) 

461. .     I  shall  live  in  the  hope 

that  the  day  will  come  when  an  opportunity 
will  be  given  you  of  finishing  the  middle  build- 
ing in  a  style  worthy  of  the  two  wings,  and 
worthy  of  the  first  temple  dedicated  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  embellishmg  with 
Athenian  taste  the  course  of  a  nation  looking 
far  beyond  the  range  of  Athenian  destinies.— 
To  Mr.  Latrobe.  vi,  75-  (Mi  1812.)  See 
Capitol(U.  S.  )and  Washington  City. 

462.    ARCHITECTURE,  Williamsburg: 

Capitol.— The  only  public  buildings  worthy 
mention  [in  Virginia]  are  the  Capitol,  the 
Palace,  the  College,  and  the  Hospital  for  Luna- 
tics, all  of  them  in  Williamsburg,  heretofore 
the  seat  of  our  government.  The  Capitol  is  a 
light  and  airy  structure,  with  a  portico  in  front 
of  two  orders,  the  lower  of  which,  being  Doric, 
is  tolerably  just   in   its  proportions   and  orna- 

kments.  save  only  that  the  intercolonnations  are 
too  large.  The  upper  is  Ionic,  much  too  small 
"or  that  on  which  it  is  mounted,  its  ornaments 
^ot  proper  to  the  order,  nor  proportioned  within 


themselves.  It  is  crowned  with  a  pedimen 
which  is  too  large  for  its  span.  Yet,  on  tib 
whole,  it  is  the  most  pleasing  piece  of  archite 
ture  we  have.  The  Palace  is  not  handsome  wit! 
out,  but  it  is  spacious  and  commodious  withii 
is  prettily  situated,  and  with  the  grounds  ai 
nexed  to  it,  is  capable  of  being  made  an  d* 
gant  seat.  The  College  and  Hospital  are  nsd 
misshapen  piles,  which,  but  that  they  hai 
roofs,  would  be  taken  for  brick-kilns.  The 
are  no  other  public  buildings  but  churches  at 
court-houses,  in  which  no  attempts  are  mai 
at  elegance.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  ea«y 
execute  such  an  attempt,  as  a  workman  coa 
scarcely  be  found  here  capable  of  drawing  1 
order. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  394.  Fo 
ED.,  iii,  257.     (1782.) 

463.  ARISTOCRACT,      Artificial     ^ 

Natural. — There    is    a    natural    aristocra 
among  men.    The  groimds  of  this  are  virt 
and  talents.     Formerly,  bodily  powers  ga 
place  among  the  aristoi.     But  since  the  i 
vention  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the  weak 
well  as  the  strong  with  missile  death,  bod 
strength,  like  beauty,  good  humor,  politeni 
and  other  accomplishments,  has  become  t 
an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.    There 
also,  an    artificial    aristocracy,    founded 
wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  or  t 
ents:  for  with  these  it  would  belong  to  1 
first  class.    The  natural  aristocracy  I  consu 
as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature  for  the 
struction,  the  trusts,  and  government  of 
ciety.     And  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
consistent  in  creation  to  have  formed  man 
the  social  state,  and  not  to  have  provided  1 
tue  and  wisdom  enough  to  manage  the  c 
cems  of  the  society.    May  we  not  even  s 
that  that  form  of  government  is  the  b 
which  provides  the  most  effectually  for  a  p 
selection  of  these  natural  aristoi  into  the 
fices  of  government?    The  artificial  arisl 
racy  is  a  mischievous  ingredient  in  govt 
ment.  and  provision  should  be  made  to  1 
vent  its  ascendency.     On  the  question.  ^ 
is  the  best  provision,  you  and  I  differ ;  but 
differ  as  rational  friends,  using  the  free  e 
cise  of  our  own  reason,  and  mutually  ind 
ing  its  errors.    You  think  it  best  to  put 
pseudo-aristoi  into  a  separate  chamber  of 
islation,  where  they  may  be  hindered  f 
doing  mischief  by  their  coordinate  brau 
and  where,  also,  they  may  be  a  protectio 
wealth  against  the  agrarian  and  plundering 
terprises  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  1 1 
that  to  give  them  power  in  order  to  pre 
them  from  doing  mischief,  is  arming  then 
it,  and  increasing  instead  of  remedying 
evil.     For.   if  the  coordinate  branches 
arrest   their  action,  so  may  they  that  of 
coordinates.  Mischief  may  be  done  negati 
as  well  as  positively.     Of  this,  a  caba 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  furni 
many  proofs.     Nor  do  I  believe  them  n 
sary  to  protect  the  wealthy;  because  cn< 
of  these  will  find  their  way  into  every  br 
of  the  legislature  to  protect  themselves.  I 
fifteen  to  twenty  legislatures  of  our  ow 
action  for  thirty  years  past,  have  proved 
no  fears  of  an  equalization  of  property  a 
be  apprehended  from  them.    I  think  the 
remedy  is  exactly  that  provided  by  all 
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times.    A  Randolph,  a  Carter,  or  a  Burwi 

lust  have  great  persotial   sviperionty  over 

fniiiion    competitor    to    be    elected    by  t 

oph  even  at  this  day,— To  Jobk  Adams, 

Ford  £d.,  ix,  426.    (M.,  1813.) 

J  478.  ABISTOCBACY,      Uprooting.— 

fce  first  session  of  our  Legislature  after  t 
leclaration  of  Independence,  we  passed 
Iw  abolishing  entails.  And  this  was  i 
I  wed  by  one  abolishing  the  privilege  of  pri 
beniture,  and  dividing  the  lands  of  mt 
litcs  equally  among  all  the  children,  or  otl 
Ipresentatives.  Thef^e  laws,  drawn  by  mys' 
Lid  the  axe  to  the  root  of  pseudo-aristocra 
I  rid  had  another  which  I  had  prepared  b 
[lopted  by  the  Legislature^  our  work  wo 
avc  been  complete.  It  was  a  bill  for  the  m 
Ltieral  diffusion  of  learning. — To  Jo 
[.DAMS,     vi,  225.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  427.     C 

I  479. .     I     considered     four 

|iese  bills  [of  the  Revised  Code  of  Virgir 

*  *  as  forming  a   system  by  which  ev 
bre  would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  ftil 
ristocracy ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  g 
himent  truly  republican.  The  repeal  of 
Lws  of  entail  would  prevent  the  accnmf 
Jon  and  perpetuation  of  wealth  Jn  select  f 
lies,  and  preserve  the  soil  of  the  country  fi 
Toing  daily  more  and  more  absorbed  in  m 
In  in    The   abolition   of   primogeniture, 
Lnat   partition   of  inheritances  removed 
Vndal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which  n 
|ne  member  of  every  tamily  rich,  and  all 
i^st    poon    substituting   equal    partition* 
[est  of  alt  Agrarian  laws.  The  restoratio 
|ie   rights  of  conscience   relieved   the  pc 
^nm  taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religior 
lieirs;   for  the   Establishment   was  tnil: 
lie  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dissenting  1 
Idnj^  entirely  composed  of  the  less  wej 
leople ;   and  these,  by  the  bill  for  a  gel 
Viucation.   would  be  qualified  to  under? 
Ilieir  rights,  to  maintain  them,  and  to  i 
lisc  with  intelligence  their  parts  in  self- 
Irnment  1  and  all  this  would  be  effected  ^ 
lut  the  violation  of  a  single  natural  rig! 
Iny  one  individual  citijten.^AcroBiOGKA 

49.    Forded.,  i,  68,     (1821.) 

480.  ABISTOCRACT  OT  VIBQIHI 

l>  state  the  difference  between  the  class 
[ociety  and  the  lines  of  demarcation  1 
cpa rated  them  [in  Virginial  w^ould  be 
|ult.  The  law  admitted  none  except  as  t 
vclve  conn  sellers.  Yet  in  a  country 
l^ted  from  the  European  world,  insulated 
Vs  sister  colonies,  with  whom  there 
Icarcely  any  intercourse,  lit  lie  visited  hi 
(gners,  and  having  iittle  matter  to  act 
lithin  itself,  certain  families  had  risj 
l[>]cndor  by  wealth  and  the  nreservatioB 
irom  generation  to  generation  under  th 
M  entails ;  some  had  produced  a  scri 
fcicn  of  talents :  families  in  general  hi 
liiaincd  stationary  on  the  grounds  of 
lorefathers.  for  there  was  no  emifrratioati 

r^tward  in 

*d  gotten  ] 

c  Blue  Rid, 
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401,  ABMB,  Device  for  Virginia  State. 

—I  like  the  device  of  the  first  side  of  the  seal 
tfor  Virginia]  much.  The  second  I  think,  h 
loo  much  crowded,  nor  is  the  design  so  strik* 
ing.  But  for  God's  sake  what  is  the  "  Deus 
ttobh  hac  otia  facit**  !  It  puzzles  everybody 
htre.  If  my  eountry  really  enjoys  that  otium 
it  is  singular,  as  every  other  Colony  seems 
to  be  bard  struggling.  I  think  it  was  agreed 
on  before  D\intnore*s  flight  from  Gwyn's 
Islands  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  relerred  to  the 
temporary  holiday  that  was  given  yoti.  This 
device  is  too  enigmatical.  Since  it  puzde^ 
now,  it  will  be  absolutely  insoluble  fifty  years 
hence. — To  John  Pace.     Foud  eo,,  ii,  70*     (Pa., 

492.  ABMS  OF  JEFFERSOlf  FAMILT, 
— Search  the  Herald's  ofHce  for  the  arm^  of 
my  family.  I  have  what  1  have  been  told  were 
the  family  arms,  but  on  what  authority  1  know 
not.  It  is  possible  there  may  be  none.  If  so* 
I  would  with  your  assistance  become  a  pur- 
chaser, having  Sterne*s  word  for  it  that  a  coat 
of  arms  may  be  purchased  as  cheap  as  an]|j  otht^r 
coat. — To  Thomas  Adams.  Fojid  ed.,  i,  jS^^ 
<M-,  1771-) 

493.  ARMSTBONG  (John),  Hostility 
agalnst.^ — ^An  unjust  hostility  against  Gen- 
eral Armstrong  will,  1  am  afraid,  show  itself 
whenever  any  treaty  [wnth  Spain  1  made  by 
him  shall  be  ofifered  for  ratification.— To 
Wilson  C  Nfcholas.  v,  4.  Foho  ed.,  viii; 
435.     (W..  April   1806.) 

494.  ABMSTBONG  (Joliii),  Secretary 
of  War, — I  have  long  ago  iti  my  heart  con- 
gratulated ray  country  on  your  call  to  the 
place  you  now  occupy.  •  *  *  Whatever  you 
do  in  office.  I  know  will  be  honestly  and  ably 
done,  and  although  wc  who  do  not  see  the 
whole  ground  may  sometimes  impute  ^  error, 
it  will  be  because  we,  not  you.  are  in  the 
wrong  :  or  because  your  views  are  defeated  by 
the  wickedness  or  incompetence  of  those  you 
are  obliged  to  trust  with  their  execution*— To 
Gene:rai.  John  Armstsono.  vi,  103.  (M„  Feb. 
1813.) 

405.  ^^— ,     Armstrong  is  prestimptu- 

ous.  obstinate  and  injudicious.-^To  J.  W. 
Eprts.    Foao  ED.,  ix>  484.     (M.,   1S14,) 

496.  ABMT,    AdTerae    to    lar^e.— The 

spirit  of  this  country  is  totally  adverse  to  a 
large  military  force. — To  Chandler  Pr^ce. 
V.  47-     (W..  T807O 

497.  ABinr,  Control  over.— I  like  the 
declaration  of  rights  as  far  as  it  i^oes*  but  I 
should  have  been  for  going  further  For  in- 
Mance,  the  following  alterations  and  additions 
would  have  pleased  me:  •  *  *  Article  10. 
All  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  stand 
ipso  facto  disbanded,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  their  pay  and  subsistence  shall 
have  been  last  voted  by  Congress,  and  all  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  not  natives  of  the  United 
States,  shall  he  incapable  of  ser%'ing:  in  their 
armies  by  land  except  during  a  foreign  war.^ 
To  jA%fES  Madison,  iii,  lOJ.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
113,     (P,.  Aug,  17890- 

498 .  ARMY ,  Deserters. — Dese  rter  s  [  B  ri  t- 
ish]  ought  never  to  be  enlisted  [by  us].^To 
James  Mauison,  FoRi>En.,  ix.  12S,   (M.,  1807) 

499*  ABMTZ,  Deoerterv  from  Enemy^B. 
nerican     citizens,    *    *    »    whether    im- 


pressed or  enlisted  into  the  British  servit 
*    *    *     [are]  equally  right  in  returntiig 
the  dtjtiea  they  owe  their  own  country.^' 
James  Madison,    v,  173.    Ford  ed.j  ix.  i: 
(M.,  Aug,  1807.) 

500. .    Resolved,     that     [Cc 

gress]  will  give  all  snch  of  the  *  *  •  forei 
[Hessian]  officers  as  shall  leave  the  armies 
his  Britannic  Majesty  in  America,  and  cho< 
to  become  citizens  of  these  States,  unappi 
priated  lands  m  the  following  quantities  a 
proportions  to  them  and  their  heirs  in  ate 
lute  dominion.*— Congress  Resolution.  Ft 
ED.,  ii,  8g.     (August  1776.) 

501.  ABMY,  Discipline  of*— The  Brit 
consider  our  army  *  *  *  a  rude,  undi* 
plined  rabble.  I  hope  they  wilJ  find  11 
Bunker's  Hill  rabble.— To  Fhancis  Epi 
FoKD  ED.,  ii.  77.     (Pa.,  Aug.  1776.) 

502.  ARICY,     EnllBtmentB     In.— Ta 

enlistments  proceed  from  the  happiress  of* 
people  at  home. — To  James  Monkoe.  vi,  1 
(M..  June  1813.) 

503.  — ,    Our  men  are  so  happj 

home  that  they  will  not  hire  themselves 
be  shot  at  for  a  shjUing  a  day.  Hence  we 
have  no  standing  armies  for  defence*  beca 
we  have  no  paupers  to  furnish  the  materi 
—To  Thomas  Coopeh.    vi,  379.     (M.,  18: 

504.  ABMT,  Fear  ol— How  happy  ^ 
our  army  had  been  disbanded  [before 
Presidential  crisis  of  18O1  ] !  What  rn 
have  happened  otherwise  seems  rather  a  j 
ject  of  reflection  than  explanation,- 
NATHAprrEL  NiLES.  iv*  J77.  Ford  ed., 
24.    (W.,  March  i8oi.) 

505.  AaMT,  Increase  of,— An  act 
passed  for  raising  upon  the  regular  establ 
ment  for  the  war  3000  additional  troops  ai 
corps  of  300  more,  making  in  the  whole  a' 
5000  men.  To  this  I  was  opposed  from  a 
viction  they  were  useless  and  that  t20< 
1500  woodsmen  would  soon  end  the  [Ind 
war,  and  at  a  trifling  expense.^To  Ait 
BALD  Stuart.    Ford  ed.,  v,  454.    (Pa.,  M 

506.  — -^ ^^-^.    It  is  agreed   [in  cab 

that  about  isooo  regular  troops  will  be 
uisite  for  garrisons,  and  about  as  many  1 
as  a  disposable  force,  making  in  the  w 
JO .000  regulars. — Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i^ 
(July  1807.) 

507.  ' — ^  .,    We    are    raising 

regulars  in  addition  to  our  presetit  force 
garrisoning  our  seaports,  and  forming  i 
cleus  for  the  militia  to  gather  to. — To  ' 
eual  Kosciusko,    v,  282.     (W.*  May  1; 

508.  ABXrr,   In^ffldeney  in,— i   1 

yoti  for  the  military  manuals,  *  *  *  TI 
the  sort  of  book  most  needed  in  our  coi 
where  even  the  dements  of  tactics  arc 
known.  The  young  have  never  seen  «■ 
the  old  are  past  it,  and  of  those  among 
who  are  not  superannuated  themselves. 

»  Jcfferioti|  FrajikHn  and  Ad  aids  rapoited  til 

oltition  which  w«*  adopted.— Editor. 
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whatever  service,  distant  or  at  home,  should 
require  them. — To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  418. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  502.    (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

525.  ABMY,  Seniority  in.— We  received 
from  Colonel  R.  H.  Lee  a  resolution  of  Con- 
vention, recommending  us  to  endeavor  that 
the  promotions  of  the  officers  be  according  to 
seniority  without  regard  to  regiments  or  conir 
panics.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  Congress 
reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  departing 
from  seniority;  that  is  where  a  person  either 
out  of  the  line  of  command,  or  in  an  inferior 
part  of  it.  has  displayed  eminent  talents.  Most 
of  the  general  officers  have  been  promoted  in 
this  way.  Without  this  reservation,  the  whole 
continent  must  have  been  supplied  with  gen- 
eral officers  from  the  Eastern  Colonies,  where 
a  large  army  was  formed  and  officered  before 
any  other  colony  had  occasion  to  raise  troops 
at  all,  and  a  number  of  experienced,  able  and 
valuable  officers  must  have  been  lost  to  the 
public  merely  from  the  locality  of  their  situa- 
tion.— To  Governor  Patrick  Henry.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  67.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

526. .    We  [Congress]  wait  yotir 

recommendation  for  the  two  vacant  majori- 
ties. Pray  regard  militaryment  alone. — To 
John  Page.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  88.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

527. .    Several  vacancies  having 

happened  in  our  battalions,  we  [Congress] 
are  unable  to  have  them  filled  for  want  of  a 
list  of  the  officers,  stating  their  seniority.  We 
must  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  furnish  us 
with  one.— To  (Governor  Henry.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  67.    (Pa.,  1776.) 

628. .   The  unfortunate  obstinacy 

of  the  Senate  in  preferring  the  greatest  block- 
head to  the  greatest  military  genius,  if  one 
day  longer  in  commission,  renders  it  doubly 
important  to  sift  well  the  candidates  for  com- 
mand in  new  corps,  and  to  marshal  them  at 
first,  towards  the  head,  in  proportion  to  their 
qualifications. — To  General  Armstrong. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (M.,  Feb.  1813) 

529. .    There    is   not,    I   believe, 

a  service  on  earth  where  seniority  is  per- 
mitted to  give  a  right  to  advance  beyond  the 
frade  of  captain. — To  General  Armstrong, 
ord  ed.,  ix,  380.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

530. .    We  are  doomed.  ♦  ♦  *  to 

sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  citizens  by  thousands 
to  this  blind  principle,  for  fear  the  peculiar  in- 
terest and  responsibility  of  our  Executive 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  guard  his  selection 
of  officers  against  favoritism. — To  General 
Armstrong.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.    (M..  1813.) 

531. .  When  you  have  new  corps 

to  raise  you  are  free  to  prefer  merit :  and  our 
mechanical  law  of  promotion,  when  once 
men  have  been  set  in  their  places,  makes  it 
most  interesting  indeed  to  place  them  origi- 
nally according  to  their  capacities.  It  is  not 
for  me  even  to  ask  whether  in  the  raw  regi- 
ments now  to  be  raised,  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  draw  from  the  former  the  few 
officers  who  may  already  have  discovered 
military  talent,  and  to  bring  them  forward 


in  the  new  corps  to  those  higher  grades, 
which,  in  the  old,  the  blocks  in  their  way  1 
not  permit  you  to  advance  them?— To  Ge 
eral  Armstrong.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  380.     (N 
Feb.  i8i3.),See  Generals. 

532.  A&MY,  A  standing.— Standing  a 
mies  [are]  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  [ 
the  Colonies],  and  subversive  of  their  quiet 
Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Fa 
ED-,  h  477.    (July  1775.) 

533. .    There  shall  be  no  stan 

ing  army  but  in  time  of  actual  war. — Rb 
POSED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  i 
(June  1776.) 

634 .    He  [George  III.]  has  c 

deavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kins 
office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  i 
supportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by  [keepi 
among  us],  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armi 
and  ships  of  war. — Proposed  Va.  Consth 
TiON.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  10.    (June  1776.) 

535. .  He  has  kept  among  us, 

times  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships 
war  ♦  without  the  consent  of  our  legislatur 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Dra\ 
BY  Jefferson. 

536. .    I  do  not  like  [in  the  n 

Federal  Constitution]  the  omission  of  a  bill 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the  ; 
of  sophisms  for  ♦  *  *  protect 
against  standing  armies. — ^To  James  Ma 
SON.  ii,  329.  FORD  ED.,  iv,  47^.  (P.,  E 
1787.) 

537. .  I  sincerely  rejoice  at 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  n 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  sc 
strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  th 
are,  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested  by 
general  voice  from  north  to  south,  wh 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pn 
generally  understood  that  this  should  go 
♦  *  *  standing  armies.  ♦  *  *  If 
check  can  be  found  to  keep  the  number 
standing  troops  within  safe  bounds,  w! 
they  are  tolerated  as  far  as  necessary,  afa 
don  them  altogether,  discipline  well  the 
litia,  and  guard  the  magazines  with  th 
More  than  magazine  guards  will  be  useles 
few,  and  dangerous  if  many.  No  Europ 
nation  can  ever  send  against  us  such  a  re 
lar  army  as  we  need  fear,  and  it  is  han 
our  militia  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Can; 
or  Florida. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  . 
Ford  ed.,  v,  45.    (P.,  July  1788.) 

538. .   By  declaration  of  right 

mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  *  *  * 
standing  armies. — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355. 
1788.) 

539. .  There  are  instruments 

dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
which  place  them  so  totally  at  the  mere} 
their  governors,  that  those  govern 
whether  legislative  or  executive,  should 
restrained  from  keeping  such  instrument! 
foot,  but  in  well-defined  cases.  Such  an 
*  Congress  struck  out  "  and  ships  of  war."— Bdi 
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diers  on  us  in  limes  of  profound  peace,— Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North  s  Pkoposjtion.  Ford  ed„ 
i,  4S0.    (July  1775.) 

555.  ABMT,  A  volunteer.— (With  re- 
spect to]  the  proposition  for  substituting 
^  52,000  twelve-month  volunteers  instead  of 
15,000  regulars  as  a  disposable  force,  I  like 
the  idea  inuch.  It  will,  of  course^  be  a  subject 
of  consideration  when  we  all  meet  again,  but 
I  repeat  that  I  like  it  greatly.— To  General 
Dearborn,  v.  155.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  123.  (M*, 
Aug.  1807.) 

566.    ,    Genera!    Dearborn    has 

sent  me  a  plan  of  a  war  establishment 
for  15.000  regulars  for  garrisons,  and  in- 
stead of  15,000  others,  as  a  disposable 
force*  to  substitute  3^^000  twelve -month 
volunteers,  to  be  exercised  and  paid  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  consequently  cost- 
ing 00  more  than  8,000  permanent,  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  3^.000  for  any  expedition, 
who  would  be  themselves  nearly  equal  to 
regulars,  hut  could  on  occa^^ion  be  put  into 
the  garrisons,  and  the  regulars  employed  in 
the  expedition  ftrimd  faci^.  I  like  it  well — 
To  James  Madisoit.  v.  154.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
123.    (M.*  Aug.  1807.)    See  War. 

557.  ABJC7,      (Frencli),     D&ngerouB 

Etandlng.— The  French  flatter  themselves 
they  shall  form  a  better  Constitution  than  the 
English  one.  I  think  it  will  be  better  in  some 
points — worse  tn  others.  *  •  *  It  w^ill 
be  worse,  as  their  situation  obliges  them  to 
keep  up  the  dangerous  machine  of  a  standing 
army. — To    Dh.    Price,    ii,    557.     (P.,    Jan. 

558.  AKBIT  Cl'rench),  Decision  by  tlie, 

— If  the  appeal  to  arms  is  made  lin  France! 
it  will  depend  entirely  on  the  disposition  of 
the  army  whether  it  issue  in  liberty  or  des- 
potism.—To  E.  RuTLEDGE.  ii.  435.  Ford  ed., 
V,  42.    (P.,  1788.) 

559.  ABU7    OFFICEBS,    AoeountaMl- 

ity  of.' — Whereas  it  is  apprehended  that 
siifircttnt  CEire  and  attention  hath  not  been 
always  had  by  officers  to  the  cle;in linens,  to 
the  health  and  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers 
eninisted  to  their  command.  Be  It  therefore 
enacted,  that  so  long  as  any  troops  from  this 
Commonwealth  [Virginia}  shall  be  in  any  ser* 
vice  to  the  northward  thereof,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  our  delegates  in  Congress,  and 
they  are  hereby  required  from  time  to  time 
to  enquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  ofticeTii  com- 
manding ;  and  where  any  troops,  raised  in  this 
Commonwealtht  are  upon  duty  within  the  same, 
or  anywhere  to  the  southward,  there  the 
Governor  and  Council  are  required  to  make 
similar  enquiry  by  such  ways  or  means  as  shall 
be  in  their  power :  and  whensoever  It  shall  be 
found  that  any  officer,  appointed  by  this  Com- 
monwealth, shall  have  been  guilty  of  negli- 
gence, or  warn  of  fatherly  care,  of  tb*^  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  they  arc  hereby  rc- 
roectively  required  to  report  to  this  Assembly 
the  whole  truth  of  the  casct  who  hereby  re- 
serve to  themselves  a  power  of  removing  such 
officer ;  and  whenever  they  shall  find  that  such 
troops  shall  have  su tiered  through  the  negU- 
gence   or   inattention   of  any   officer  of  Conti- 


nental appointment,  they  are,  in  Uke  mannet 
to  make  report  thereof  to  this  Assembly,  whos 
duty  it  will  be  to  represent  the  same  to  Con 
grcss:  and  they  are  further  respectively  re 
quired,  from  time  to  time,  to  procure  and  la 
before  this  Assembly  exact  returns  of  tb 
numbers  and  conditions  of  such  of  their  troopt 
— Army  Bill,     Foro  ed.,  ii,  115.     (1776.) 

560.  ABITT     OFTICEBS,     ror^tgn,— 

believe  1  mentioned  to  you,  on  a  former  ocei 
sion,  that  the  last  act  of  Congress  for  raisin 
additional  troops  required  that  the  ofScer 
should  all  be  citizens  of  the  United  State 
Should  there  be  war,  however,  I  am  persuade 
this  policy  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  w 
must  avail  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  oth« 
nations,  in  certain  lines  of  service  at  least,* 
To  Amelot  de  La  Croix,  v.  4^2.  (W,,  Fd 
1&09.) 

561.  ABXY    OTFICEBM,   Ft^secuUoi] 

of. — Many  officer?^  of  the  army  beinsj  ir 
volved  in  the  offence  of  intending  a  mil i tat 
ertterprise  [Burr's]  against  a  nation  at  pea< 
with  the  United  States,  to  remove  the  who 
without  trial,  by  the  paramount  authority  of  tl 
executive,  would  be  a  proceeding  of  unusu 
gravity.  Some  hne  must,  therefore,  be  draw 
to  separate  the  more  from  the  less  guiltf.  11 
only  sound  one  which  occurs  to  me  is  betwe< 
those  who  believed  the  enterprise  was  with  tl 
approbation  of  the  government,  open  or  seen 
and  those  who  meant  to  proceed  in  defiance  ' 
the  government.  Concealment  would  be  no  lii 
at  all,  because  all  concealed  it.  Applying  tl 
line  of  defiance  to  the  case  of  Lieutenant  Mfea 
it  does  not  appear  by  any  testimony  I  have  sec 
that  he  meant  to  proceed  in  defianee  of  the  go 
crnment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  tnai 
to  believe  the  government  approved  of  the  c 
pedition.  If  it  be  objected  that  he  concealed 
part  of  what  had  taken  place  in  his  communie 
tions  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  yet  if  a  concea 
mcnt  of  the  whole  would  not  furnish  a  prop 
line  of  distinction,  still  less  would  the  conce: 
ment  of  a  part.  This  too  would  be  a  remov 
for  prerraricaiion,  not  for  vnauthoriscd  ent* 
prise,  and  could  not  be  a  proper  ground  for  e 
ercising  the  extraordinary  power  of  remo^ 
by  the  President.-^To  Gi^ne^hal  De arbor n, 
60.     FoKP  ED.,  ix.  j8,     (W.,  March  1807*) 

562.  AJtKT    OrFICEBS,    TTndedirals 

rrench, — I  would  not  advise  that  the  Fren 
gentlemen  should  come  here.  [Philadelphii 
We  have  so  tnany  of  that  country,  and  ha 
been  so  much  imposed  on  that  the  Congrc 
begins  to  he  sore  on  that  head.  •  •  • 
you  approve  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  Aubin,  w 
not  appoint  him  yourselves^  as  your  troops 
horse  are  colonial,  not  continental?— To  Joi 
Page.     Ford  eo,,  ir,  70,     (Pa.,  1776,) 

563.  ARNOLD  (Bemedict),  E^edlti 
to  Qtiehec— The  march  of  Arnold  [to  Qi 
bed  is  equal  to  Xenophon's  retreaL^To  Jo  J 
Page,     Foru  ed.,  i,  496.     C1775O 

564. .     I  never  understood  i\ 

Arnold  formed  this  enterprise,  nor  do  1  belw 
he  did,  I  beard  and  saw  all  General  Waj 
ington's  letters  on  this  subject-  1  do  not  thi 
he  mentioned  Arnold  as  author  of  the  propo 
tion  ;  yet  he  was  always  just  in  ascribing 
every  officer  the  merit  of  bis  own  works;  a 
be  was  disposed  particularly  in  favor 
Arnold.  This  officer  is  entitled  to  great  me 
in  the  execution,  but  to  ascribe  to  him  that 
having  formed  the  enterprise,  is  probably 
aaceibe  to  him  what  bdonga  to  General  w« 
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vhen  compared  with  the  grow  ling  temper  and 
manners  of  the  people  amons  whom  you  are, 
compensate  their  want  of  patience? — To  Mad- 
ame DE  Carnv,     ii,  i6i.     (P.,  r?87.) 

673.  ARTISANS,  Science  and,— The  tne- 
chanic  needs  ethics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy.  To  them  the  languages  are 
but  ornament  and  comfort.— To  John  Bra2IEJi, 
vii.  i3J-     tP^  F.,  1819.) 

674.  ABTISTSj  Member  of  Society  of, 
— I  am  very  juicily  sensible  of  the  honor  the 
Society  of  Artists  of  the  United  States  has  done 
mc  in  making  me  an  honorary  member  of  their 
Society.  ♦  *  •  1  fe»r  that  I  can  be  but  a 
very  useless  asaociate.  Time  which  withers  the 
fancy,  an  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind 
and  body  presses  on  me  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
distance  intercepts  all  personal  intercourse 
I  can  offer,  therefore*  but  my  zealous  good 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  institution,  and 
that  embellishing  with  taste  a  country  already 
overflowing  with  the  useful  productions,  it  may 
be  able  to  give  an  innocent  and  pleasing  direc- 
tion  to  accumulations  of  wealth,  which  would 
otherwise  be  employed  in  the  nourishment  of 
coarse  and  vicious  habits.— To  Thomas  SuLLr. 
vi,  34.     (M..  Jan.  1S12.) 

675*  AJtTS,  BntkuBlaam  for  the,— I  am 
an  enlhtisiast  on  the  subject  of  the  arts.  But 
it  is  an  enthusiasm  of  which  1  am  not 
ashamed,  as  its  object  is  to  improve  the  taste 
of  my  countrymen,  to  increase  their  reputa- 
tion.  to  reconcile  to  them  the  respect  of  the 
world,  and  procure  them  its  praise,— To 
James  Madison,    i.  433*    (P.,  1785) 

&7a.  ABTS,  French  Excellence  In.— 
Were  !  to  proceed  to  tel!  you  how  much  1 
enjoy  the  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  mu- 
sic [nf  the  French],  I  should  want  words.  It 
is  in  these  arts  tbey  shine. — To  Mm,  B^LtNr. 
i,  445.     (P-   1?SS^^ 

577.  AHTS,  Mechanical. — The  mechan- 
ical arts  in  t.ondon  are  carried  to  a  wondeffnl 
perfection.  But  of  thes<?  f  need  not  speak,  be- 
cause of  them  my  countrymen  have  unfortu- 
nately* too  many  samples  before  their  ^J^s — 
To  JoHH  Page,  i,  SS*^^  ^<>i^^  ed.,  iv,  314^  (P- 
1786.) 

578.  ASSASSIKATION,  Ghovemment 
and.^ — Assas^iination,  poii^on.  perjur>'  *  *  * 
were  legitimate  principles  [of  government]  in 
the  dark  ages  which  intervened  between  an- 
cient and  modern  civilization,  but  exploded 
and  held  in  just  horror  in  the  eighteenth 
centurv.— To  James  Maptson.  lii,  99.  Ford 
ED.,  v/in.    (P..  i78g,) 

_  ASSEMBLIES,— See  Legislatures. 
_  ASSBKTSIPIA,  proposed  Stat#  of.— 
See  We^tkkn  TERJiiTORY. 

579.  ASSIGNATS,  Payments  In.— 1 
have  communicated  to  the  President  what 
passed  between  us  *  *  *  on  the  subject 
of  the  payments  made  to  France  by  the 
United  States  in  the  ossigmts  of  that  coun- 
try, since  they  have  lost  their  par  with  poUl 
and  silver;  and  after  conferences,  by  his  in- 
struction, with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, I  am  authorized  to  assure  you,  that  the 

*  The  ftHostoti  is  to  the  ejitravagaiice  of  the  peHod, 
^Editor. 


government  of  the  United  States  have  no  id 
of  paying  their  debt  in  a  depreciated  m 
ditxm,  and  that  in  the  fitial  liquidation  of  t 
payments  •  *  *  due  regard  will  be  h 
to  an  equitable  allowance  for  the  circui 
stance  of  depreciation.*- To  Jean  Baptis 
Tehkant.  Ford  ed.,  v,  3^^.  (Pa.,  Nc 
1791) 

580.  ASSUMPTION      OF      STAT 
DEBTS^  Acrimony  over. — The  assumpti 
of    State   debts    has    appeared    as   revolting 
several  States  as  their  non-aasumption  to  otb« 
It  is  proposed  to  strip  the  proposition  of  the  ; 
justice  tt  would  have  done  by  leaving  the  Stat 
who  have  redeemed  much  of  their  debts  on 
better   footing  than   those   who   have   redeem 
none :  on  the  contrary,  tt  is  recommended  to  ■. 
sume  a  fixed  sum,  allotting  a  portion  of  it 
every  State  in  proportion  to  its  census.     Ct 
aequently,  every  State  will  receive  exactly  wl 
they  will  have  to  pay,  or  they  will  be  exoneral 
so  far  by  the  General  Government's  taking  th 
creditors  ofT  their  bands.     There  will  be  no 
justice  then.     But  there  will  be  the  objeeti 
still,   that   Congress   must   then   lay   taxes 
those  debts  which  would  have  been  much  bet 
laid  and   collected   by  the    State  govemmer 
And  this  is  the  objection  on  which  the  aceomr 
dation  now  hangB  with  the  non-assumption< 
many  of  whom  committed  themselves  in  th 
advocation   of  the   new    Constitution   by   ar 
ments  drawn  from  the  improbability  that  C 
gress  would   ever   lay   taxes   where   the   Stf 
could  do  it  separateljr.  These  gentlemen  feel 
reproaches  which  will  be  levelled  at  them  | 
sonally.    I  have  been,  and  still  am  of  their  of 
ion  that  Congress  should  always  prefer  let! 
the  States  raise  money  in  their  own  way.  wh 
it  can  be  done.     But,  in  the  present  insunc 
see  the  necessity  of  yielding  for  this  time  to 
cries  of  the  creditors   in  certain  parts  of 
Union:  for  the  sake  of  Union,  and  to  save 
from  the  greatest  of  ail  calamities,  the  total 
tinction   of  our   credit   in   Europe. — To    Ta: 
MONROR.      iti,    153*      FOKO   EtJ.,  V,    iSS.      (N. 
June  1790.) 

581.  ASSUMPTION  OF  STA 
DEBTS,  Compromise  plans. — ^The  q ties' 
for  assuming  the  State  debts  has  created  gre 
animosities  than  I  ever  yet  saw  take  place 
any  occasion.  There  are  three  ways  in  wl 
it  may  yet  terminate,  r.  A  rejection  of 
measure^  which  will  prevent  their  funding 
part  of  the  public  debt^  and  will  be  sometl 
very  like  a  dissolution  of  the  government. 
A  bargain  between  the  Eastern  members, 
have  bad  it  so  much  at  heart,  and  the  mi 
members,  who  are  indifferent  about  it,  to  m 
those  debts  without  any  modification  on  co 
tion  of  removing  the  seat  of  governmen 
Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  3.  An  adoptioi 
them  with  this  modtBcation,  that  th*  w 
sum  to  be  assumed  shall  be  divided  among 
States  in  proportion  to  their  census :  so 
each  shall  receive  as  much  as  they  are  to  j 
and  perhaps  tbts  might  bring  about  so  s 
good  humor  as  to  induce  them  to  give  the 
porary  seat  of  government  to  PhtLadelphia^ 
then  to  Georgetown  permanently.  It  is  evi 
that  this  last  is  the  least  bad  of  all  the  lurm 
thing  can  take.    The  only  objection  to  it  wi 

*  Jefferson's  first  draft  of  this  Iisttet  eoded  & 
low  IS  1  '"  And  that  they  will  tAk«  mMsures  for  nu 
these  payments  fnthefr  just  value,  a  void  fn  gall  1 
fit  from  oeprecmtion.  ftnd  desirinfT  on  their  p« 
be  liiT'arded  against  any  unjust  loss  from  tiio  cir 
stancesofmereeTichftnge.^  It  was  chaUf^^  to 
Hamilton's  views,— EDITOR- 
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the  general  purse.  But  it  was  objected  that  no- 
body knew  what  these  debts  were,  what  their 
amount,  or  what  their  proofs.  No  matter;  we 
will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how 
much  should  be  reimbursed  to  one  State,  nor 
how  much  to  another.  No  matter;  we  will 
guess.  And  so  another  scramble  was  set  on 
foot  among  the  several  States,  and  some  got 
much,  some  little,  some  nothing.  But  the  main 
object  was  attained,  the  phalanx  of  the  treasury 
was  reinforced  by  additional  recruits.  This 
measure  produced  the  most  bitter  and  angry 
contests  ever  known  in  Congress,  before  or 
since  the  Union  of  the  States.  I  arrived  !n  the 
midst  of  it.  But  a  stranger  to  the  ground,  a 
stranger  to  the  actors  on  it,  so  long  absent  [in 
France]  as  to  have  lost  all  familiarity  with  the 
subject,  and  as  yet  unaware  of  its  object,  I 
took  no  concern  in  it.  The  great  and  trying 
question,  however,  was  lost  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  So  high  were  the  feuds  ex- 
cited by  this  subject,  that  on  its  rejection  busi- 
ness was  suspended.  Congress  met  and  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day  without  doing  any- 
thing, the  parties  being  too  much  out  of  temper 
to  do  business  together.  The  Eastern  members 
particularly,  who,  with  Smith  from  South  Caro- 
lina, were  the  principal  gamblers  in  these 
scenes,  threatened  a  secession  and  dissolution. 
Hamilton  was  in  despair.  As  I  was  going  to 
the  President's  one  day,  I  met  him  in  the 
street.  He  walked  me  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  President's  door  for  half  an  hour. 
He  painted  pathetically  the  temper  into  which 
the  Legislature  had  been  wrought;  the  disgust 
of  those  who  were  called  the  creditor  States; 
the  danger  of  the  secession  of  their  members, 
and  the  separation  of  the  States.  He  observed 
that  the  members  of  the  administration  ought 
to  act  in  concert ;  that  though  this  question 
was  not  one  of  my  department,  yet  a  common 
duty  should  make  it  a  common  concern ;  that 
the  President  was  the  centre  on  which  all  ad- 
ministrative questions  ultimately  rested,  and 
that  all  of  us  should  rally  around  him,  and  sup- 
port, with  joint  eflForts,  measures  approved  by 
him  :  and  that  the  question  having  been  lost  by 
a  small  majority  only,  it  was  probable  that  an 
appeal  from  me  to  the  judgment  and  discretion 
of  some  of  my  friends  might  effect  a  change  in 
the  vote,  and  the  machine  of  government,  now 
susnended.  mipht  be  again  set  into  motion.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  the 
whole  subject ;  that  not  having  yet  informed 
myself  of  the  system  of  finance  adopted.  I  knew 
not  how  far  this  was  a  necessary  sequence ;  that 
undoubtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dis- 
solution of  our  Union  at  this  incipient  stage.  I 
should  deem  that  the  most  unfortunate  of  aU 
consequences,  to  avert  which  all  partial  and 
temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.  I  proposed 
to  him,  however,  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day, 
and  I  would  invite  another  friend  or  two.  to 
bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  coti- 
siiltinjf  together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mu- 
tual sacrifices  of  opinion,  to  form  a  compromise 
which  was  to  save  the  Union.  The  discussion 
took  place.  I  could  take  no  part  in  it,  but  an 
exhortatory  one.  because  I  was  a  stranger  to  the 
circumstances  which  should  govern  it.  But  it 
was  finally  agreed  that,  whatever  importance 
had  been  attached  to  the  rejection  of  this  prop- 
osition, the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  of 
concord  among  the  States  was  more  important, 
and  that  therefore,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
vote  of  rejection  should  be  rescinded,  to  effect 
which  some  members  should  change  their  votes. 
But   it   was   observed   that  this   bill   would   be 


peculiarly  bitter  to  the   Southern   States,   and 
that    some    concomitant    measure    should    be 
adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  them.    Then 
had  before  been  proposals  to  fix  the  seat  oj 
government  either  at  Philadelphia,  or  at  George 
town  on  the  Potomac  ;  and  it  was  thought  ihm 
by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia  for  ten  years,  am 
to^   Georgetown    permanently    afterwards,    thii 
might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  th( 
ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the  othes 
measure  alone.     So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem 
bers  ([Alexander]  White  and  [Richard  Bland! 
Lee   but   White   with   a   revulsion   of   stomad 
almost    convulsive),    agreed    to    change    thei 
votes,    and    Hamilton   undertook   to   carry   th 
other   point.     In   doing   this   the   influence    h 
had    established    over    the    Eastern    memben 
with  the  agency  of  Robert  Morris  with  thos 
of  the  middle   States  effected  his  side  of  til 
engagement,     and     so     the     Assumption     wa 
passed,   and   twenty   millions  of  stock  divide 
among  the   favored   States,   and  thrown   in   a 
pabulum   to   the   stock-jobbing  herd.     This  ad 
ded  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  Treasure 
and  made  its  Chief  the  master  of  every  vote  1 
the  Legislature  which  might  give  to  the  goven 
ment    the    directions    suited    to    his    politia 
views. — The  Anas,     ix,  92.     Ford  ed.,  i,   16 
(1818.) 

500.  ASSUMPTION      OF      STAT! 
DEBTS,  Jefferson's  agency  in. — ^The  Ai 
sumption   of   the   State   debts   in    1790,  was 
supplementary  measure  in  Hamilton's  fiscal  sy: 
tem.     When  attempted  in  the  House  of  Repr 
sentatives  it  failed.     This  threw  Hamilton  hio 
self,    and    a    number    of    members    into    det 
dismay.     Going  to   the   President's  one  day 
met  Hamilton,  as  I  approached  the  door.     H 
look  was  sombre,  haggard,  and  dejected  beyoi 
description ;   even  his  dress  uncouth  and  ne 
lected.     He  asked  to  speak  with  me.     He  sto< 
in    the   street   near   the   door;     he   opened   tl 
subject  of  the  Assumption  of  the  State  debt 
the  necessity  of  it  in  the  general  fiscal  arrang 
ment,   and   its  indispensable  necessity  towar 
a  preservation  of  the  Union ;    and  particular 
of   the   New    England    States,   who   had   ma 
great  expenditures  during  the  war  on  expe< 
tions  which,  though  of  their  own  undertakir 
were  for  the  common  cause:    that  they  consi 
ered  the  Assumption  of  these  by  the  Union 
just,  and  its  denial  so  probably  injurious  tl 
they  would  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  of  a  contir 
ance  of  the  Union.     That  as  to  his  own  pa 
if  he  had  not  credit  enough  to  carry  such 
measure  as  that,  he  could  be  of  no  use  and  nt 
determined  to  resign.     He  observed  at  the  sai 
time,   that  though   our  particular  business  1 
in  separate  departments,*  yet  the  administrati 
and  its  success  was  a  common  concern,  and  tl 
we  should  make  common  cause  in  support! 
one  another.     He  added  his  wish  that  I  woi 
interest  my  friends  from  the  South,  who  w« 
those  most  opposed  to  it.     I  answered  thai 
had  been  so  long  absent  from  my  country 
France]   that  I  had  lost  a  familiarity  wiUi 
affairs,  and  being  but  lately  returned  had  1 
yet  got  into  the  train  of  them :    that  the  fis 
system  being  out  of  my  department  I  had  1 
yet  undertaken  to  consider  and  understand 
that  the  Assumption  had  struck  me  in  an  1 
favorable  light,  but  still,  not  having  considei 
it  sufficiently,  I  had  not  concerned  [myself] 
it.  but  that  I  would  revolve  what  he  had  ur] 
in  my  mind.     It  was  a  real  fact  that  the  East 
and  Southern  members   (South   Carolina  h( 
ever  was  with  the  former)  had  got  into  die  m 
extreme    ill    humor    with    one    another.     T 
broke   out   on   every   question  with   the   m 
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596.  ASTBONOMY,  Planet  Her«chel.— I 

shall  send  you  *  *  *  the  "  Connoissance 
ae  Terns  '  for  the  years  1786  and  1787,  being 
all  as  yet  published.  You  will  find  in  these  the 
tables  for  the  planet  Herschel,  as  far  as  the 
observations  hitherto  made,  admit  them  to  be 
calculated.  You  will  see,  also,  that  Herschel 
was  only  the  first  astronomer  who  discovered  it 
to  be  a  planet,  and  not  the  first  who  saw  it 
Meyer  saw  it  in  the  year  1756,  and  placed  it  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  zodiacal  stars,  supposing  it 
to  be  such.  A  Prussian  astronomer,  in  the 
year  1781,  observed  that  the  964th  star  of 
Meyer's  catalogue  was  missing;  and  the  cal- 
culations now  prove  that  at  the  time  Meyer 
saw  his  964th  star,  the  planet  Herschel  should 
have  been  precisely  in  the  place  where  he  noted 
that  star.— To  John  Page,     i,  402.     (P.,  1785.) 

597. .    It    is   fixed    on    grounds 

which  scarcely  admit  a  doubt  that  the  planet 
Herschel  was  seen  by  Meyer  in  the  year  1756, 
and  was  considered  by  him  as  one  of  the  zodi- 
acal stars,  and,  as  such,  arranged  in  his  cat- 
alop^ue,  being  'the  964th  which  he  describes. 
This  964th  of  Meyer  has  been  since  missing, 
and  the  calculations  for  the  planet  Herschel 
show  that  it  should  have  been,  at  the  time  of 
Meyer's  observation,  where  he  places  his  964th 
star.— To  Dr.  Stiles,     i,  363.     (P.,   1785.) 

598.  ASTBONOMT,  Solar  eclipse.— We 
were  much  disappointed  in  Virginia  generally 
•on  the  day  of  the  great  eclipse,  which  proved  to 
be  cloudy.  In  Williamsburg,  where  it  was  total, 
I  understand  only  the  beginning  was  seen.  At 
this  place,  (Monticello.)  which  is  latitude  38° 
S'  and  longitude  west  from  Williamsburg,  about 
1°  45',  as  is  conjectured,  11  digits  only  were 
supposed  to  be  covered.  It  was  not  seen  at  all 
until  the  moon  had  advanced  nearly  one-third 
over  the  sun's  disc.  Afterwards  it  was  seen  at 
intervals  through  the  whole.  The  egress  par- 
ticularly was  visible.  It  proved,  however,  of 
little  use  to  me,  for  want  of  a  time  piece  that 
could  be  depended  on. — To  David  Ritten- 
HOUSE.  i,  210.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  162.  (M.,  July, 
1778.) 

599.  ASTRONOMY,  Variations  of 
light. — I  think  your  conjecture  that  the  peri- 
odical variation  of  light  -n  certain  fixed  stars  pro- 
ceeds from  maculae,  is  more  probable  than  that 
of  Maupertius,  who  supposes  those  bodies  may 
be  flat,  and  more  probable  also  than  that  which 
supposes  tb*»  star  to  have  an  orbit  of  revolution 
so  large  a  -y  sensibly  its  degree  of  light. 
The  latte  iered  more  difficult  of  belief 
from  the  ..  ;  of  the  period  of  variation. — 
To  PROFES)      .  J.  Madison,    ii,  247.     (P.,  1787.) 

600.  ASYLUM,  America  as  an. — Amer- 
ica is  now,  I  think,  the  only  country  of  tran- 
<iuillity,  and  should  be  the  asylum  of  all  those 
who  w^ish  to  avoid  the  scenes  which  have 
crushed  our  friends  in  Paris. — To  Mrs. 
Church.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  289.     (Pa..  1793.) 

601. .     I   think   it   fortunate   for 

the  United  States  to  have  become  the  asylum 
for  so  many  virtuous  patriots  of  different  de- 
nominations :  but  their  circumstances,  with 
which  you  were  so  well  acquainted  before,  en- 
abled them  to  be  but  a  bare  asylum,  and  to 
offer  nothing  for  them  but  an  entire  freedom 
to  use  their  own  means  and  faculties  as  they 
please. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13, 
(M.,  1795.) 

602. .     Small    means    of    being 

tiseful  to  you  are  left  to  me,  but  they  shall  be 


freely  exercised  for  your  advantage,  and  tha 
not  on  the  selfish  principle  of  increasing  01 
own  population  at  the  expense  of  other  n 
tions,  *  *  *  but  to  consecrate  a  sanctuary  i& 
those  whom  the  misrule  of  Europe  may  con 
pel  to  seek  happiness  in  other  climes.  Th 
refuge,  once  known,  will  produce  reaction  c 
the  happiness  even  of  those  who  remain  thei 
by  warning  their  task-masters  that  when  tl 
evils  of  Egyptian  oppression  become  heavi 
than  those  of  the  abandonment  of  counti 
another  Canaan  is  open  where  their  subjec 
will  be  received  as  brothers,  and  secun 
against  like  oppressions  by  a  participation 
the  right  of  self  government — To  Geor 
Flower,   vii,  84.   (P.F.,    1817.) 

603.  ASYLUK,     Consuls      and.— T 

clause  in  the  Consular  convention  wi 
France  of  1784  giving  the  right  of  sanctua 
to  consuls*  houses,  was  reduced  to  a  protecti 
of  their  chancery  room  and  its  papers. 
Notes  on  Consular  Convention,  ix,  M 
(1803.) 

604.  ASYLUM,  PubUo  vessels  and. 
Article  12  [of  the  French  treaty],  givi 
asylum  in  the  ports  of  either  to  the  arm 
vessels  of  the  other,  with  the  prizes  tak 
from  the  enemies  of  that  other,  must 
qualified  as  it  is  in  the  19th  article  of  t 
Prussian  treaty;  as  the  stipulation  in  t 
latter  part  of  the  article,  "  that  no  shelter 
refuge  shall  be  given  in  the  ports  of  the  01 
to  sueh  as  shall  have  made  prize  on  the  st 
jects  of  the  other  of  the  parties,"  would  fori 
us  in  case  of  a  war  between  France  a 
Spain,  to  give  shelter  in  our  ports  to  pri: 
made  by  the  latter  on  the  former,  while  1 
frst  part  of  the  article  would  oblige  us 
shelter  those  made  by  the  former  on  the  1 
ter — a  very  dangerous  covenant,  and  wh 
ought  never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other 
stance. — Mississippi  River  Instructio 
vii.  588.    Ford  ed.,  v,  478.    (March  1792.) 

605. .    The  Executive  has  ne 

denied  the  right  of  asylum  in  our  ports 
the  public  armed  vessels  of  [the  British] 
tion.  They,  as  well  as  the  French,  are  f 
to  come  to  them,  in  all  cases  of  weather,  pi 
cies,  enemies,  or  other  urgent  necessity,  j 
to  refresh,  victual  and  repair,  &c. — To  Geo 
Hammond,  iv,  65.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  423.  (1 
1793)  See  Expatriation,  Fugitives,  1 
press  ment. 

606.  ATHEISM,     Calumnloos    ehari 

of. — As  to  the  calumny  of  Atheism,  I  am 
broken  to  calumnies  of  every  kind,  fr 
every  department  of  government,  Execut 
Legislative,  and  Judiciary,  and  from  ev 
minion  of  theirs  holding  office  or  seeking 
that  I  entirely  disregard  it,  and  from  Chac 
will  have  less  effect  than  from  any  other  11 
in  the  United  States. — To  James  Moni 
Ford  ed..  vii,  447.  (Ep.,  May  1800.) 

607.  ATHEIST,  Not  an.»An  ath 
*  *  *  I  can  never  be. — To  John  Ada 
vii,  281.     (M.,  1823.) 

608.  ATHENS,  GoTemment  of. — ', 
government  of  Athens  was  that  of  the  pei 
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with  his  troops,  be  commanded  by  a  magis- 
trate. They  cannot  conceive  that  General 
Washington,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  during 
the  late  war,  could  have  been  commanded  by 
a  common  constable  to  go  as  his  posse  comt- 
tatus  to  suppress  a  mob,  and  that  Count 
Rochambeau,  when  he  was  arrested  at  the 
head  of  his  army  by  a  sheriff,  must  have  gone 
to  jail  if  he  had  not  given  bail  to  appear  in 
court.  Though  they  have  gone  astonishing 
lengths,  they  are  not  yet  thus  far.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  not  knowing  how  to 
use  the  military  as  a  civil  weapon,  they  will 
do  too  much  or  too  little  with  it. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.    iii,  90.     (P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

621. .     The    military    shall    be 

subordinate  to  the  civil  authority. — French 
Charter  of  Rights,  iii.  47  Fow>  ed.,  v, 
102.     (P.,  1789.) 

622. .    Bonaparte  has  transferred 

the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  the  civil 
to  the  military  arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a 
lesson  against  the  practicability  of  republican 
j?overnment.  I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the 
danger  of  standing  armies. — To  Samuel 
Adams,  iv,  322.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1800.) 

623. .      The    supremacy   of   the 

civil  over  the  military  authority,  I  deem  [one 
of  the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 
and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought  to 
shape  its  administration. — First  Inaugural 
Address.  *viii,  4.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  5.     (1801.) 

624. .     I  sincerely  wish  General 

Wilkinson  could  be  appointed  as  you  pro- 
pose. But  besides  the  objection  from  prin- 
ciple, that  no  military  commander  should  be 
so  placed  as  to  have  no  civil  superior,  his 
residence  at  Natchez  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  his  superintendence  of  the  military  posts. 
— To  Samuel  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  29. 
(W..  March  1801.) 

626. .  Not  a  single  fact  has  ap- 
peared, which  occasions  me  to  doubt  that  I 
could  have  made  a  fitter  appointment  than 
General  Wilkinson.  One  qualm  of  principle 
I  acknowledge  I  do  feel,  I  mean  the  union 
of  the  civil  and  military  authority.  You  re- 
member that  when  I  went  into  office  *  *  *  he 
was  pressed  on  me  to  be  made  Governor  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  that  I  refused 
it  on  that  very  principle.  When,  therefore, 
the  House  of  Representatives  took  that 
ground,  I  was  not  insensible  to  its  having 
some  weight.  But  in  the  appointment  to 
Louisiana,  I  did  not  think  myself  departing 
from  my  own  principle,  because  I  consider 
it  not  as  a  civil  povernment,  but  merely  a 
military  station.  The  Legislature  had  sanc- 
tioned that  idea  by  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  the  Commandant,  in  which  were 
completely  blended  the  civil  and  military 
powers.  It  seemed  therefore,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  be  in  suit  with  them.  I  ob- 
served, too.  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  very  day  they  passed  the  stric- 
ture on  this  union  of  authorities,  passed  a  bill 
making   the    Governor    of    Michigan    com- 


mander of  the  regular  troops  which  shoa 
at  any  time  be  within  his  government. — ^? 
Samuel  Smith,  v,  13.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4f 
(W.,  May  1806.) 

626.  AXJTHOBITY,  CivU  and  MiUtaa 
united. — From  a  belief  that,  under  the  pri 
sure  of  the  [British]  invasion  under  whi 
we  [Virginia]  were  then  [1781]  laboring,  t 
public  would  have  more  confidence  in  a  m 
itary  chief,  and  that  the  military  commandt 
being  invested  with  the  civil  power  al: 
both  might  be  wielded  with  more  encrj 
promptitude  and  effect  for  the  defence  of  t 
State,  I  resigned  the  administration  [t 
Governorship]  at  the  end  of  my  second  3re 
[1781]  and  General  Nelson  was  appointed 
succeed  me. — Autobiography,  i,  50.  Fc 
ED.,  i,  70.     (1821.) 

627.  AUTHOBITY,    Conflict   of .— Cc 

gress  having  *  *  *  directed  that  they  [Briti 
prisoners  in  Virginia]  should  not  be  remove 
and  our  Assembly  that  they  shotild,  the  E 
ecutive  [of  Virginia]  are  placed  in  a  very  d 
agreeable  situation.  We  can  order  them 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  but  our  author 
will  not  land  them  on  the  opposite  shore 
To  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  4 
(R.,1781.) 

628.  AUTHOBITY,    Constitation    ai 
— The  authority  of  the  people  is  a  necessj 
fotmdation  for  a  constitution. — To  John 
Pleasants,    vii,  345.    Ford  ed.,  x,  302.    (] 
1824.) 

620.  AUTHOBITTy  Oxuitom  as.— G 
oral  example  is  weighty  authority. — No* 
on  Coinage,    vii,  164.     (1790.) 

630.  AUTHOBITY,        Enforcing.—^ 

would  do  anything  in  our  power  to  supp 
and  manifest  your  authority,  were  anyth 
wanting.  But  nothing  can  be  added  to 
provision  which  the  military  institutions  h; 
made  to  enforce  obedience,  and  it  would 
presumption  in  us  to  say  what  is  that  p 
vision  to  you. — To  Major-General  Steub 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  491.     (R.,  1781.) 

631. .   We  cannot  be  respected 

France  as  a  neutral  nation,  nor  by  the  wc 
ourselves  as  an  independent  one,  if  we 
not  take  effectual  measures  to  support, 
every  risk,  our  authority  in  our  own  harb< 
—To  James  Madison,  iv,  558.  FofeD 
viii,  315.     (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

632.  AUTHOBITT,  Habits  of.— If 
President  can  be  preserved  a  few  years 
habits  of  authority  and  obedience  [to  the  i 
government]  can  be  established  generally, 
have  nothing  to  fear. — To  M.  De  Lafaye: 
iii.  132.    Ford  ed.,  v.  152.    (N.Y.,  April  175 

633.  AXTTHOBITY,  Obli^tion  and.- 

is  not  the  name,  but  the  authority  that  1 
ders  an  act  obligatory. — Notes  on  Virgii 
viii,  365.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  228.     (1782.) 

634.  AUTHOBITY,  Opposition  to.— 

long  and  intimate  knowledge  of  my  coun 
men  satisfies  me.  that  let  there  ever  be  o< 
sion  to  display  the  banners  of  the  law, 
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their  descendants  may  have  no  temptation 
to  hang  them  in  their  button  holes. — To  M. 
D£  Meunier.  ix,  271.  Ford  ed.^  iv.,  176. 
(P.,  1786.)     See  Birthday. 

650.  SAIKBBIDOE  (William),  Victory 

of.— After  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia,  Cap- 
tain Bainbridge  had  a  character  to  redeem.  He 
has  done  it  most  honorably,  and  no  one  is  more 
gratified  by  it  than  myself.— To  Matthew 
Carr.    vi,  132.    (M.,  1813.) 

651.  BALLOONS,  Experiments  with.— 
There  seems  a  possibility  that  the  great  desid- 
erattmi  in  the  use  of  the  balloon  may  be  ob- 
tained. There  are  two  persons  at  Javel  (oppo- 
site to  Auteuil).  who  are  pushing  this  matter. 
They  are  able  to  rise  and  fall  at  will,  without 
expending  their  gas.  and  they  can  deflect  forty- 
five  degrees  from  the  course  of  the  wind. — ^To 
R.  Izard,     i,  443-     (P.,  1785.) 

652.  BALLOONS,  Pall  from.— An  acci- 
dent has  happened  here  [France]  which  will 
probably  damp  the  ardor  with  which  aerial 
navigation  has  been  pursued.  Monsieur  Pilatre 
de  Roziere  had  been  waiting  for  many  months 
at  Boulogne  a  fair  wind  to  cross  the  channel  in 
a  balloon  which  was  compounded  of  one  of 
inflammable  air,  and  anotner  called  a  Mont- 
golfier  with  rarefied  air  only.  He  at  length 
thought  the  wind  fair  and  with  a  companion, 
Romain,  ascended.  After  proceeding  in  a 
proper  direction  about  two  leagues,  the  wind 
changed  and  brought  them  again  over  the 
French  coast.  Being  at  the  height  of  about  six 
thousand  feet,  some  accident,  unknown,  burst 
the  balloon  of  inflammable  air,  and  the  Mont- 
golfier,  being  unequal  alone  to  sustain  their 
weight,  they  precipitated  from  that  height  to 
the  earth  and  were  crushed  to  atoms. — To 
Joseph  Jones,     i,  353.     (P.,  June  1785.) 

653. .  The  arts,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, have  lately  received  a  check  which  will 
probably  render  stationary  for  awhile,  that 
branch  of  them  which  had  promised  to  elevate 
us  to  the  skies.  Pilatre  de  Roziere.  who  had 
first  ventured  into  that  region,  has  fallen  a  sac- 
rifice to  it.  In  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Bou- 
logne over  to  England,  a  change  in  the  wind 
having  brought  him  on  the  coast  of  France, 
some  accident  happened  to  his  balloon  of  in- 
flammable air,  which  occasioned  it  to  bturst, 
and  that  of  rarefied  air  combined  with  it  being 
then  unequal  to  the  weight,  they  fell  to  the 
earth  from  a  height,  which  the  first  reports 
made  six  thousand  feet,  but  later  ones  have 
reduced  to  sixteen  hundred.  Pilatre  de  Roziere 
was  dead  when  a  peasant  distant  one  hundred 
yards  away,  ran  to  him ;  but  Romain,  his  com- 
panion, lived  about  ten  minutes,  though  speech- 
less, and  without  his  senses. — To  Charles 
Thomson,     i,  355.     (P.,  1785.) 

654.  BALLOONS,  Peril  of.— Though 
navigation  by  water  is  attended  with  frequent 
accidents,  and  in  its  infancy  must  have  been 
attended  with  more,  yet  these  are  now  so 
familiar  that  we  think  little  of  them,  while  that 
which  has  signalized  the  two  first  martyrs  to 
the  aeronautical  art  will  probably  deter  very 
many  from  the  experiments  they  would  have 
been  disposed  to  make. — ^To  Charles  Thom- 
son,    i,   354-      (Pm    1785.) 

—  BALLOT.— See  Suffrage. 

—  BANISHMENT.— See  Exile. 

655.  BANK    (National    1818),    Charter 

of. — The  scheme  is  for  Congress  to  establish 


a  national  bank,  suppose  of  thirty  millic 
capiul,  of  which  they  shall  contribute  1 
millions  in  six  per  cent  stock,  the  States  t 
millions,  and  individuals  ten  millions,  c 
half  of  the  two  last  contributions  to  be  oj 
similar  stock,  for  which  the  parties  are 
give  cash  to  Congress;  the  whole,  howcv 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  management  of  t 
individual  subscribers,  who  are  to  name 
the  directors ;  neither  Congress  nor  the  Sta 
having  any  power  of  interference  in  its  i 
ministration.  Discounts  are  to  be  at  five  1 
cent.,  but  the  profits  are  expected  to  be  at  sc^ 
per  cent.  Congress  then  will  be  paying  ! 
per  cent  on  twenty  millions,  and  receivi 
seven  per  cent,  on  ten  millions,  being 
third  of  the  institution;  so  that  on  the  1 
millions  cash  which  they  receive  from  1 
States  and  individuals,  they  will,  in  fact,  hi 
to  pay  but  five  per  cent  interest.  This  is 
bait.  The  charter  is  proposed  to  be  for  fo 
or  fifty  years,  and  if  any  future  augmen 
tions  should  take  place,  the  individual  prof 
etors  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  being 
sole  subscribers  for  that.  Congress  are  f 
ther  allowed  to  issue  to  the  amount  of  th 
millions  of  notes,  bearing  interest,  which  tl 
are  to  receive  back  in  payment  for  lands  a 
premium  of  five  or  ten  per  cent.,  or  as  si 
scriptions  for  canals,  roads,  and  bridges, 
which  undertakings  they  are,  of  course, 
be  engaged.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  c 
as  I  understand  it;  but  it  is  very  possibl 
may  not  understand  it  in  all  its  parts,  th 
schemes  being  always  made  unintelligible 
the  gulls  who  are  to  enter  into  them. — Tc 
W.  Eppes.  vi,  228.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  403.  ( 
Nov.  1813.) 

656.  BANK  (National  1818),  Cona 
erations  on. — The  advantages  and  disadv 
tages  shall  be  noted  promiscuously  as  tl 
occur;  leaving  out  the  speculation  of  car 
$c.,  which,  being  an  episode  only  in 
scheme,  may  be  omitted,  to  disentangle  it 
much  as  we  can.  i.  Congress  are  to  recc 
five  millions  from  the  States  (if  they  will 
ter  into  this  partnership,  which  few  proba 
will),  and  five  millions  from  the  individ 
subscribers,  in  exchange  for  ten  millions 
six  per  cent,  stock,  one  per  cent  of  wh 
however,  they  will  make  on  their  ten  milli 
of  stock  remaining  in  bank,  and  so  reduce 
in  effect,  to  a  loan  of  ten  millions  at  five 
cent,  interest.  This  is  good ;  but,  2.  They 
thorize  this  bank  to  throw  into  circulat 
ninety  millions  of  dollars  (three  times 
capital),  which  increases  our  circulating  i 
dium  fifty  per  cent.;  depreciates  proporti 
ably  the  present  value  of  a  dollar,  and  ra 
the  price  of  all  future  purchases  in  the  S2 
proportion.  3.  This  loan  of  ten  millions 
five  per  cent.,  is  to  be  once  for  all,  o 
Neither  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  nor  tl 
own  prudence  could  ever  permit  them 
add  to  the  circulation  in  the  same,  or 
other  way,  for  the  supplies  of  the  succeed 
years  of  the  war.  These  succeeding  3r* 
then  are  to  be  left  unprovided  for.  and 
means  of  doing  it  in  a  great  measure  ] 
eluded.      4-     The  individual  subscribers. 
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then  we  might  stop,  and  consider  the  me- 
morial as  answered.  But,  setting  authority 
apart,  wc  will  examine  whether  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  comply  with  it,  even  if  they 
had  the  power.—  To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  232. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  406.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

660. .    The   idea   of   creating   a 

national  bank,  I  do  not  concur  in,  because  it 
seems  now  decided  that  Congress  has  not  that 
power  (although  I  sincerely  wish  they  had 
it  exclusively),  and  because  I  think  there  is 
already  a  vast  redundancy,  rather  than  a 
scarcity  of  paper  medium.  The  rapid  rise  in 
the  nominal  price  of  land  and  labor  (while 
war  and  blockade  should  produce  a  fall) 
proves  the  projfressive  state  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  our  medium. — To  Thomas  Law. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  433.     (M.,  1813.) 

661.  BANK    OF    NOBTH    AKEBICA, 

Incorporation  of. — The  Philadelphia  Bank 
was  incorporated  by  Congress.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  instance  of  their  having 
done  that  which  they  had  no  power  to  do. 
Necessity  obliged  them  to  give  this  institution 
the  appearance  of  their  countenance,  because 
in  that  moment  they  were  without  any  other 
resource  for  money.— Count  Van  Hogen- 
DORP.   ii,  24.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  286.    (P.,  1786.) 

662.  BANK    OF    NOBTH    AKEBICA, 

Pennsylvania  and. — The  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  an  act  of  incorporation 
for  the  bank,  and  declared  that  the  holders  of 
stock  should  be  responsible  only  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  Lately  that  Legisla- 
ture has  repealed  their  act.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  bank  is  now  altogether  a  private 
institution,  and  every  holder  is  liable  for  its 
engagements  in  his  whole  property.  This 
has  had  a  curious  effect.  It  has  given  those 
who  deposit  money  in  the  bank  a  greater 
faith  in  it.  while  it  has  rendered  the  holders 
very  discontented,  as  being  more  exposed  to 
risk,  and  it  has  induced  many  to  sell  it,  so 
that  I  have  heard  (I  know  not  how  truly) 
the  bank  stock  sells  somewhat  below  par. — 
To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  ii,  24.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  286.     (P.,  1786.^ 

663.  BANK    (XT.    S.),    Beginning    of. 

— A  division,  not  very  unequal,  had  *  *  * 
taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  *  *  *  [Con- 
gress in  1791]  between  the  parties  styled  re- 
publican and  federal.  The  latter,  being  mon- 
archists in  principle,  adhered  to  [Alexander] 
Hamilton  of  course,  as  their  leader  in 
that  principle,  and  this  mercenary  pha- 
lanx.* added  to  them,  ensured  him  always 
a  majority  in  both  Houses;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Treasury.  Still  the 
machine  was  not  complete.  The  effect  of  the 
Funding  system,  and  of  the  Assumption  [of 
the  State  debts],  would  be  temporary.  It 
would  be  lost  with  the  loss  of  the  individual 
members  whom  it  had  enriched,  and  some 
engine  of  influence  more  permanent  must  be 

•  Those  members  of  Congress  who,  Jefferson  be- 
lieved and  charged,  voted  for  the  Assumption  of  the 
State  debts  from  corrupt  motives.  See  Assumption. 
—Editor. 


contrived  while  these  myrmidons  were  ye 
place  to  carry  it  through  all  opposition.  1 
engine  was  the  Bank  of  the  United  State 
The  Anas,  ix,  95.   Ford  ed.,  i,  164.    (18: 

664.  BAKK   (TT.   S.),   Constitationa] 

of.— The  bill  for  establishing  a  Nati< 
Bank  undertakes  among  other  things : — i. 
form  the  subscribers  into  a  corporation. 
To  enable  them  in  their  corporate  capaci 
fo  receive  grants  of  land:  and  so  far 
lagamst  the  laws  of  Mortmain*  3.  To  m 
blicn  subscribers  capable  of  holding  lao 
fund  so  far  is  against  the  laws  of  AUeja 
^  4.  To  transmit  these  lands,  on  the  ^^[ui 
a  proprietor,  to  a  certain  line  of  success^ 
and  so  far  changes  the  course  of  Desce 
5^  To  put  the  lands  out  of  the  reach  of 
feiture  or  escheat;  and  so  far  is  against 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  Escheat,  6.  To  tn 
mit  personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  • 
tain  Ime:  and  so  far  is  against  the  laws 
pistribuHon.  7.  To  give  them  the  sole 
Vxclusive  right  of  banking  under  the  nati< 
jauthorityr  and  so  far  is  against  the  law 
l^^oiwpgly.  8.  To  communicate  to  thei 
jipower  to  make  laws  paramount  to  the  1 
joi  the  States ;  for  so  they  must  be  constr 
to  protect  the  institution  from  the  contro 
the  State  Legislatures ;  and  so,  probably,  t 
will  be  construed. 

I    I  consider  the  foundation  of  the  Const 
It  ion    as    laid    on    this  ground  :t   That 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  Sts 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  i 
the  Slates,  are  reserved  to  the  States  o 
^he  peonle."     (Xllth  amendment.)     To 
la  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries  thus 
Ictally  drawn  around  the  powers  of  Congi 
'is  to  take  possession  of  a  boundless  fiel< 
power,  no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definr 
The  incorporators  of  a  bank,  and  the  poi 
asstimed  by  this  bill,  have  not,  in  my  opir 
been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  by 
Constitution.      I.  They   are   not  among 
powers  specially  enumerated:  for  these 
1st.  A  power  to  lay  taxes  for  the  purpos 
paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States; 
no  debt  is  paid  by  this  bill,  nor  any  tax 
Were  it  a  bill  to  raise  money,  its  origina 
in  the  Senate  would  condemn  it  by  the  ( 
stitution.     2nd   "  To  borrow   money." 
this  bill  neither  borrows  money  nor  ens 
the   borrowing   it.     The   proprietors   of 
bank  will  be  just  as  free  as  any  other  m< 
holders,  to  tend  or  not  to  lend  their  m< 
to  the  public.    The  operation  proposed  ir 
bill    first,   to   lend   them   two   millions, 
then   to   borrow   them   back    again,    ca 

*  'nif>uffh  the  Constitution  controls  the  la^ 
Monmain  so  far  as  to  permit  Congress  itself  to 
tand  for  certain  purposes,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  pi 
them  to  c^immunicate  a  similar  right  to  other  o 
rate  bod  ie a.— Note  by  Jefferson. 

t  Washington  request*  bitten  opinio* 

tbe  Cabinet  An  the  c  r  ;■:  -ality  of  the 
Ttioso  of  the  Secretaries  of  tht?  TreAfiury,  i^i 
War,  were  in  favor  cif  the  const  it  uhnnaJty  of  th' 
TtT,oB«  of  the  Secretarv  of  State,  and  Attorney 
ernl,  werefti^ainst  U.  *riie  opinkm  t^f  jeffcrscm 
unntiswcrflble  arcrtimeiit  again jtt  the  doctriTie  o 
plied  powers,  and  h  Justlv  conaidercd  the  text  ( 
true  republican  faith,  on  the  subject  of  constitnl 
interpretation.— Ravner's  ijr/-f  cfje^ers<fn^  p. 
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main  mass  of  the  money  collected,  without 
the  aid  of  any  bank;  and  where  these  fail, 
it  cannot  be  prevented  even  with  that  aid. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  bank  bills  may  be  a  more 
convenient  vehicle  than  treasury  orders.  But 
a  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  conve- 
niences, cannot  constitute  the  necessity  which 
the  Constitution  makes  the  ground  for  as- 
suming any  non-enumerated  power. 

Besides ;  the  existing  banks  will,  without  a 
doubt,  enter  into  arrangements  for  lending 
their  agency,  and  the  more  favorable,  as  there 
will  be  a  competition  among  them  for  it; 
whereas  the  bill  delivers  us  up  bound  to  the 
national  bank,  who  are  free  to  refuse  all  ar- 
rangement, but  on  their  own  terms,  and  the 
public  not  free,  on  such  refusal,  to  employ 
any  other  bank.  That  of  Philadelphia,  I  be- 
lieve, now  does  this  business,  by  their  post- 
notes,  which,  by  an  arrangement  with  the 
treasury,  are  paid  by  any  State  collector  to 
whom  they  are  presented.  This  expedient 
alone  suffices  to  prevent  the  existence  of  that 
necessity  which  may  justify  the  assumption 
of  a  non-enumerated  power  as  a  means  for 
carrying  into  effect  an  enumerated  one.  The 
thing  may  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  and 
well  done,  without  this  assumption :  therefore, 
it  does  not  stand  on  that  degree  of  necessity 
which  can  honestly  justify  it.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  bank  whose  bills  would  have  a  currency 
all  over  the  States,  would  be  more  convenient 
than  one  whose  currency  is  limited  to  a  single 
State.  So  it  would  be  still  more  convenient 
that  there  should  be  a  bank,  whose  bills 
should  have  a  currency  all  over  the  world. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  superior 
conveniency,  that  there  exists  anywhere  a 
power  to  establish  such  a  bank;  or  that  the 
world  may  not  go  pn  very  well  without  it. 
Can  it  be  thought  that  the  Constitution  in- 
tended that  for  a  shade  or  two  of  convenience. 
more  or  less.  Congress  should  be  authorized 
to  break  down  the  most  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  several  States;  such  as 
those  against  Mortmain,  the  laws  of  Alienage, 
the  rules  of  Descent,  the  acts  of  Distribu- 
tion, the  laws  of  Escheat  and  Forfeiture,  the 
laws  of  Monopoly?  Nothing  but  a  necessity 
invincible  by  any  other  means,  can  justify 
such  a  prostitution  of  laws,  which  constitute 
the  pillars  of  our  whole  system  of  jurispru- 
dence. Will  Congress  be  too  straight-laced 
to  carry  the  Constitution  into  honest  effect, 
unless  they  may  pass  over  the  foundation 
laws  of  the  State  government  for  the  slis:htest 
convenience  of  theirs? 

The  negative  of  the  President  is  the  shield 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  protect 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Legislature:  i. 
The  right  of  the  Executive.  2.  Of  the  Ju- 
diciary. 3.  Of  the  States  and  State  Legisla- 
tures. The  present  is  the  case  of  a  right  re- 
maining exclusivelv  with  the  States,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  those  intended  by  the  Con- 
I  stitution  to  be  placed  under  its  protection. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  unless  the 
President's  mind  on  a  view  of  everything 
which  is  urged  for  and  ai^ainst  this  bill,  is 
tolerably  clear  that  it  is  imauthorized  by  the 
Constitution ;    if  the  pro  and  the  con  hang  so 


even  as  to  balance  his  judgment,  a  just  « 
spect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  wool 
naturally  decide  the  balance  in  favor  of  thci 
opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases  where  the 
are  clearly  misled  by  error,  ambition,  or  ir 
terest,  that  the  Constitution  has  placed 
check  in  the  negative  of  the  President.- 
National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555.  Fos 
ED.,  V,  284.     (February  1791.) 

665.  BANK    (TT.    S.),    Directow    of.- 

While  the  Government  remained  at  Philade 
phia,  a  selection  of  members  of  both  Houw 
were  constantly  kept  as  directors,  who,  c 
every  question  interesting  to  that  institutioi 
or  to  the  views  of  the  federal  head,  voted  ; 
the  will  of  that  head ;  and,  together  with  t\ 
stockholding  members,  could  always  mal 
the  federal  vote  that  of  the  majority.  E 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  we: 
jriven  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  admii 
istrative  laws  were 'shaped  on  the  model  < 
England,  ^nd  so  passed.  And  from  this  h 
fluence  we  were  not  relieved,  until  the  r 
moval  from  the  precincts  of  the  Bank. 
Washington. — The  Anas,  ix,  95.  Ford  b 
i,  164.    (1818.) 


BANK  (TT.  S.),  Dividends  of.— Tl 

bank  has  just  notified  its  proprietors  th 
they  may  call  for  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cei 
on  their  capital  for  the  last  six  months.  T\ 
makes  a  profit  of  twenty-six  per  cent,  per  a 
num.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  cverythJi 
useful  must  be  neglected,  when  the  uselc 
employment  of  money  is  so  much  mc 
lucrative. — To  Plumard  de  Rieux.  Fo 
ED.,  V.  420.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

667.  BANK  (TT.  S.),  FaU  in  stock.— T 

failure  of  some  stock  gamblers  and  soi 
other  circumstances,  have  brought  the  pub 
paper  low.  The  6  per  cents  have  fallen  frc 
26  to  21 1-4,  and  bank  paper  stock  from  i 
or  120  to  73  or  74,  within  two  or  three  wecl 
This  nefarious  business  is  becoming  mc 
and  more  the  public  detestation,  and  canr 
fail,  when  the  knowledge  of  it  shall  be  su 
ciently  extended,  to  tumble  its  authors  hes 
long  from  their  heights.— To  WiLLii 
Short,  iii,  342.  Ford  ed.,  v,  459.  (F 
March  1792.) 

668.  BANK  (TT.  S.),  HostiUty  to  U. 

Government. — This  institution  is  one  of  1 
most  deadly  hostility  existing,  against  1 
principles  and  form  of  our  (Constitution.  1 
nation  is.  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  unl 
in  its  sentiments,  that  it  cannot  be  shaken 
this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series  of  un 
ward  events  should  occur,  suf^cient  to  br! 
into  doubt  the  competency  of  a  republi< 
government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great  dan| 
or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people 
the  public  functionaries :  an  institution  1 
this,  penetrating  by  its  branches  every  part 
the  Union,  acting  by  command  and 
phalanx,  may,  in  a  critical  moment,  upset 
♦  government..  I  deem  no  government  a 
which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  scif^ 
stituted  authorities,  or  any  other  authoi 
than  that  of  the  nation,  or  its  regular  fa 
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on  the  public  a  paper  circulation  of  so  many 
millions  for  which  they  will  be  paying  about 
7  per  cent,  per  ann.  and  thereby  banish  as 
many  milftons  of  gold  and  silver  for  which 
they  would  have  paid  no  interest  ?  I  am  afraid 
it  is  the  intention  to  nourish  this  spirit  of 
gambling  by  throwing  in  from  time  to  time 
new  aliment.— To  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  357.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

675, .     The  subscriptions  to  the 

Bank  from  Virginia  were  almost  none.  ♦  *  ♦ 
This  gives  so  much  uneasiness  to  Colonel 
Hamilton  that  he  thinks  to  propose  to  the 
President  to  sell  some  of  the  public  shares  to 
subscribers  from  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, if  any  more  should  offer.  This  partial- 
ity would  offend  the  other  States  without 
pleasing  those  two :  for  I  presume  they  would 
rather  the  capitals  of  their  citizens  should  be 
employed  in  commerce  than  be  locked  up  in 
a  strong  box  here  [Philadelphia] :  nor  can 
sober  thinkers  prefer  a  paper  medium  at  13 
per  cent,  interest  to  gold  and  silver  for  noth- 
ing.—-To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v,  350. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

676. .  The  bank  filled  and  over- 
flowed in  the  moment  it  was  opened.  In- 
stead of  twenty  thousand  shares,  twenty-four 
thousand  were  offered,  and  a  great  many  were 
presented,  who  had  not  suspected  that  so 
much  haste  was  necessary.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
shall  be  paying  13  per  cent,  per  ann.  for  eight 
millions  of  paper  money,  instead  of  having 
that  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  for  noth- 
ing. Experience  has  proved  to  us  that  a 
dollar  of  silver  disappears  for  every  dollar  of 
paper  emitted;  and,  for  the  paper  emitted 
from  the  bank,  seven  per  cent,  profits  will  be 
received  by  the  subscribers  for  it  as  bank 
paper  (according  to  the  last  division  of  profits 
by  the  Philadelphia  bank),  and  six  per  cent, 
on  the  public  paper  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative. Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  either  the  six  millions  of  public  paper, 
or  the  two  millions  of  specie  deposited,  will 
not  be  suffered  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
paper  thrown  into  circulation.  The  cash  de- 
posited by  strangers  for  safe  keeping  will 
probably  suffice  for  cash  demands. — To  James 
Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed.,  v,  352.  (Pa.,  1791-) 

677.  BANKRUPTCY,  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and. — I  find  you  are  to  be  har- 
assed again  with  a  bankrupt  law.  Could  you 
not  compromise  between  agriculture  and  com- 
merce by  passing  such  a  law  which  like  the 
by-laws  of  incorporate  towns,  should  be  bind- 
ing on  the  inhabitants  of  such  towns  only, 
being  the  residence  of  commerce,  leaving  the 
agriculturists,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  rights  and 
modes  of  proceedings  to  which  their  habits, 
their  interests  and  their  partialities  attach 
them?  This  would  be  as  uniform  as  other 
laws  of  local  obligation. — To  James  Pleas- 
ants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  198.    (M.,  1821.) 

678.  BANKBUFTCY,  Agriculturists 

and. — A  bankrupt  bill  is  brought  in  in  such  a 
form  as  to  render  almost  all  the  landholders 
south  of  Pennsylvania  liable  to  be  declared 


bankrupts.  Hitherto  we  had  imagined  that  the 
General  Government  could  not  meddle  with 
the  title  to  lands.— To  T.  M,  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  149.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

679. .       The    bankrupt    bill    is 

brought  on  with  some  very  threatening  fea- 
tures to  landed  and  farming  men,  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  drawn  into  its  vortex.  It 
asstmies  the  right  of  seizing  and  selling  lands, 
and  so  cuts  the  knotty  question  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whether  the  General  Government  may 
direct  the  transmission  of  land  by  descent  or 
otherwise, — To  John  Francis  Mercer,  iii, 
495.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  148.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

680.  BANKBUPTCT,  English  Law  of. 

— The  British  statute  excepts  expressly  farm- 
ers, grasicrs,  drovers,  as  such  though  they 
buy  to  sell  again.  This  bill  has  no  such  ex- 
ception. The  British  adjudications  exempt 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  bank  stock,  govern- 
ment paper,  &c.  What  feelings  guided  the 
draughtsman  [of  this  bill]  in  adhering  to  his 
original  in  this  case  and  then  departing  from 
it  in  the  other?  The  British  courts  adjudge 
that  any  artists  may  be  bankrupts  if  the  ma- 
terials of  their  art  arc  bought,  such  as  shoe- 
makers, blacksmiths,  carpenters,  &c.  Will  the 
body  of  our  artists  desire  to  be  brought  within 
the  vortex  of  this  law?  It  will  follow  as  a 
consequence  that  the  master  who  has  an  artist 
of  this  kind  in  his  family,  whether  hired,  in- 
dentured, or  a  slave,  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  farm  or  family,  but  who  may  at  leisure 
time  do  something  for  his  neighbors  also,  may 
be  a  bankrupt.  The  British  law  makes  a  de- 
parture from  the  realm,  i.  e.  out  of  the  media- 
tion of  British  law,  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
This  bill  makes  a  departure  from  the  State 
wherein  he  resides  (though  into  a  neighbor- 
ing one  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
run  equally),  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  The 
commissioners  may  enter  houses,  break  open 
doors,  chests  &c  Are  we  really  ripe  for 
this?  Is  that  spirit  of  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty, which  a  man  feels  in  his  own  house, 
and  which  Englishmen  felt  when  they  denom- 
inated their  houses  their  castles,  to  be  abso- 
lutely subdued,  and  is  it  expedient  that  it 
should  be  subdued?  The  lands  of  the  bank- 
rupt are  to  be  taken,  sold.  Is  not  this  a  pre- 
dominant question  between  the  General  and 
State  legislatures?  Is  commerce  so  mudi  the 
basis  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as 
to  call  for  a  bankrupt  law?  On  the  contrary, 
are  we  not  almost  agricultural  ?  Should  not  all 
laws  be  made  with  a  view  essentially  to  the 
poor  husbandman?  When  laws  are  wanting 
for  particular  descriptions  of  other  callings, 
should  not  the  husbandman  be  carefully  ex- 
cused from  their  operation,  and  preserved  un- 
der that  of  the  general  system  only,  which 
general  system  is  fitted  to  the  condition  of 
the  husbandman?* — Notes  on  the  Bank- 
rupt Bill,  ix,  431.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  145.  (Dec 
1792.) 


*  This  paper  Ib  without  date.  Jefferson  nve  it  tUt 

option:  *•*•  Extempore  thoughts  and  dottSta  on  venr 

superficiQ^Aw  running  over  the  bankrupt  •-—  " 

bankrxirvv  vAW,  Introduced  in  the  House  in  ] 


170?^  V>v  xiff  U  Smith,  is  probably  the  one  referred  to^  .  1 
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amount  of  four  millions  of  dollars.  Where, 
then,  is  the  gain  to  either  party,  which  makes 
it  a  public  blessing?  There  is  no  change  in 
the  state  of  things,  but  of  persons  only.  A 
has  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  public,  of 
which  he  holds  their  certificate  as  evidence, 
and  on  which  he  is  receiving  an  annual  inter- 
est. He  wishes,  however,  to  have  the  money 
itself,  and  to  go  into  business  with  it.  B  has 
an  equal  sum  of  money  in  business,  but  wishes 
now  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  interest.  He 
therefore  gives  it  to  A  in  exchange  for  A*s 
certificates  of  public  stock.  Now,  then,  A  has 
the  money  to  employ  in  business,  which  B  so 
employed  before.  B  has  the  money  on  inter- 
est to  live  on,  which  A  lived  on  before;  and 
the  public  pays  the  interest  to  B  which  they 
paid  to  A  before.  Here  is  no  new  creation  of 
capital,  no  additional  money  employed,  nor 
even  a  change  in  the  employment  of  a  single 
dollar.  The  only  change  is  of  place  between 
A  and  B  in  which  we  discover  no  creation  of 
capital,  nor  public  blessing.  Suppose,  again, 
the  public  to  owe  nothing.  Then  A  not  hav- 
ing lent  his  money  to  the  public,  would  be  in 
possession  of  it  himself,  and  would  go  into 
business  without  the  previous  operation  of 
selling  stock.  Here  again,  the  same  quantity 
of  capital  is  employed  as  in  the  former  case, 
though  no  public  debt  exists.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  creation  of  active  capital,  nor 
other  difference  than  that  there  is  a  public 
debt  in  the  first  case,  and  none  in  the  last; 
and  we  safely  ask  which  of  the  two  situa- 
tions is  most  truly  a  public  blessing?  If, 
then,  a  public  debt  be  no  public  blessing,  we 
may  pronounce,  d  fortiori,  that  a  private  one 
cannot  be  so.  If  the  debt  which  the  bank- 
ing companies  owe  be  a  blessing  to  anybody, 
it  is  to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realizing  a 
solid  interest  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  it. 
As  to  the  public,  these  companies  have  ban- 
ished all  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  which, 
before  their  institution,  we  had  without  in- 
terest, which  never  could  have  perished  in 
our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation 
now  in  the  hour  of  war;  instead  of  which 
they  have  given  us  two  hundred  millions  of 
froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay 
them  heavy  interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into 
air,  as  Morris's  notes  did.  We  are  warranted, 
then,  in  affirming  that  this  parody  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  a  public  debt  being  a  public  bless- 
ing," and  its  mutation  into  the  blessing  of 
private  instead  of  public  debts,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  original  principle  itself. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  239.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  411.  (M..  Nov. 
1813.) 

687.  .    Capital  may  be  produced 

by  industry,  and  accumulated  by  economy; 
but  jugglers  only  will  propose  to  create  it  by 
legerdemain  tricks  with  paper. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  241.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  413.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

688,  BANKS,  Criticism  of.— I  am  too 
desirous  of  tranquillity  to  bring  such  a  nest  bf 
hornets  on  me  as  the  fraternity  of  banking 
companies. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  300. 
(M.,  1814.) 


BANXS^  Dangerous.— Banking  es- 
tablishments are  more  dangerous  than  stand- 
ing armies. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608.  For]> 
ED.,  X,  31.     (M.,  1816.) 

690.  BANES,  Deposit— Banks  of  de- 
posit, where  cash  should  be  lodged,  and  a  pa- 
per acknowledgment  taken  out  as  its  repre- 
sentative, entitled  to  a  return  of  the  cash  on 
demand,  would  be  convenient  for  remittances, 
traveling  persons,  &c  But,  liable  as  its  cash 
would  be  to  be  pilfered  and  robbed,  and  its- 
paper  to  be  fraudulently  reissued,  or  issued 
without  deposit,  it  would  require  skilful  and 
strict  regulation.  This  would  diflFer  from  the 
bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  cash  could  be  redeemed  on  returning  the 
note. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  247.  Ford  ed..  ix, 
417.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

691.  BANES,   Depreciated  Paper  of. — 

Everything  predicted  by  the  enemies  of  banks, 
in  the  beginning,  is  now  coming  to  pass.  We 
are  to  be  ruined  now  by  the  deluge  of  bank 
paper,  as  we  were  formerly  by  the  old  Con- 
tinental paper.  It  is  cruel  that  such  revolu- 
tions in  private  fortunes  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers,  who,  instead 
of  employing  their  capital,  if  they  have  any.  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  other  useful 
pursuits,  make  it  an  instrument  to  burden  all 
the  interchanges  of  property  with  their  swind- 
ling profits,  profits  which  are  the  price  of  no- 
useful  industry  of  theirs.  Prudent  men  must 
be  on  their  guard  in  this  game  of  Robin's 
alive,  and  take  care  that  the  spark  does  not 
extinguish  in  their  hands.  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  banks  discounting  bills  or  notes  for 
anything  but  coin.  But  our  whole  country  is 
so  fascinated  by  this  Jack-lantern  wealth,  that 
they  will  not  stop  short  of  its  total  and  fatal 
explosion.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  295. 
(M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

692. .    Already  there  is  so  much 

of  their  trash  afloat  that  the  ^eat  holders  of 
it  show  vast  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  it.  They 
perceive  that  now,  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  we  are  engaged  in  the  old  game  of  Rob- 
in's alive.  They  are  ravenous  after  lands  and 
stick  at  no  price.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond,  the  seat  of  that  sort  of  sensibility, 
they  offer  twice  as  much  now  as  they  would 
give  a  year  ago. — To  President  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  453.    (M.,  Feb.  .;8i4.) 

693. .    The  depreciation  of  bank 

paper  swells  nominal  prices,  without  furnish- 
ing any  stable  index  of  value.  I  will  endeavor 
briefly  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this  state  of 
things  by  an  outline  of  its  history. 

In  1 781  we  had  i  bank,  its  capital  $1,000,000. 

In  1791  we  had  6  banks,  their  capital  $13,- 
135.000. 

In  1794  we  had  17  banks,  their  capital  $18,* 
642,000. 

In  1796  we  had  24  banks,  their  capital  $20,- 
472,000. 

In  1803  we  had  34  banks,  their  capital  $29,- 
112.000. 

In  1804  we  had  66  banks,  their  amount  of 
capital  not  known. 
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among  us,  or  so  soon  as  the  government  will 
issue  bills  of  circulation.  The  little  they  have 
issued  is  greatly  sought  after,  and  a  premium 
given  for  them  which  is  rising  fast. — To 
Phillip  Mazzel  Ford  ed.,  ix,  524.  (M., 
Aug.  1815.) 

704,  BANKS,  Failures  of.— The  failure 
of  our  banks  will  occasion  embarrassment  for 
awhile,  although  it  restores  to  us  a  fund 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  surrendered 
by  the  nation,  and  which  now,  prudently  used, 
will  carry  us  through  all  the  fiscal  difficulties 
of  the  war.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  386. 
(M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

705. .  The  banks  have  discon- 
tinued themselves.  We  are  now  without  any 
medium ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
and  confidence,  will  make  us  all  eager  to  re- 
ceive treasury  notes,  if  founded  on  specific 
taxes.  Congress  may  now  borrow  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  without  interest,  all  the  money  they 
may  want,  to  the  amount  of  a  competent  cir- 
culation, by  merely  issuing  their  own  promis- 
sory notes,  of  proper  denominations  for  the 
larger  purposes  of  circulation,  but  not  for  the 
small.  Leave  that  door  open  for  the  entrance 
of  metallic  money. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi, 
382.     (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

706. .  Providence  seems,  in- 
deed, by  a  special  dispensation,  to  have  put 
down  for  us,  without  a  struggle,  that  very 
paper  enemy  which  the  interest  of  our  citi- 
zens long  since  required  ourselves  to  put 
down,  at  whatever  risk.  The  work  is  done. 
The  moment  is  pregnant  with  futurity,  and 
if  not  seized  at  once  by  Congress,  I  know  not 
on  what  shoal  our  bark  is  next  to  be  stranded. 
— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  382.  (M.,  Sep. 
1814.) 

707. .  The  crush  will  be  tre- 
mendous; very  different  from  that  brought 
on  by  our  paper  money.  That  rose  and  fell 
so  gradually  that  it  kept  all  on  their  guard, 
and  affected  severely  only  early  or  long- 
winded  contracts.  Here  the  contract  of  yester- 
day crushes  in  an  instant  the  one  or  the  other 
party.  The  banks  stopping  payment  suddenly, 
all  their  mercantile  and  city  debtors  do  the 
same;  and  all,  in  short,  except  those  in  the 
country,  who.  possessing  property,  will  be 
good  in  the  end.  But  this  resource  will  not 
enable  them  to  pay  a  cent  on  the  dollar. — 
To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  381.    (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

708. .    The  paper  interest  is  now 

defunct.  Their  gossamer  castles  are  dis- 
solved, and  they  can  no  longer  impede  and 
overawe  the  salutary  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. Their  paper  was  received  on  a  belief 
that  it  was  cash  on  demand.  Themselves 
have  declared  it  was  nothing,  and  such 
scenes  are  now  to  take  place  as  will  open  the 
eyes  of  credulity  and  of  insanity  itself  to  the 
dangers  of  a  paper  medium,  abandoned  to 
the  discretion  of  avarice  and  of  swindlers.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  deplore  our  past  follies, 
and  their  present  consequences,  but  let  them 
at  least  be  warnings  against  like  follies  in 
future. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  382.  (M., 
Sep.  1814.) 


709.  BANKS,  Fictitious  GapitaL^The 
banks  themselves  were  doing  business  on  cap- 
itals, three- fourths  of  which  were  fictitious; 
and  to  extend  their  profit  they  furnished  ficti- 
tious capital  to  every  man,  who  having  noth- 
ing and  disliking  the  labors  of  the  plow, 
chose  rather  to  call  himself  a  merchant,  to 
set  up  a  house  of  $5,000  a  year  expense,  to 
dash  into  every  species  of  mercantile  gam- 
bling, and  if  that  ended  as  gambling  gen- 
erally does,  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy  was  an 
ultimate  resource  of  retirement  and  compe- 
tence. This  fictitious  capital,  probably  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  is  now  to  be  lost, 
and  to  fall  on  somebody ;  it  must  take  on  those 
who  have  property  to  meet  it,  and  probably 
on  the  less  cautious  part,  who,  not  aware  of 
the  impending  catastrophe  have  suffered 
themselves  to  contract,  or  to  be  in  debt,  and 
must  now  sacrifice  their  property  of  a  value 
many  times  the  amount  of  their  debt.  Wc 
have  been  truly  sowing  the  wind,  and  are 
now  reaping  the  whirlwind.  If  the  present 
crisis  should  end  in  the  annihilation  of  these 
pennyless  and  ephemeral  interlopers  only,  and 
reduce  our  commerce  to  the  measure  of  our 
own  wants  and  surplus  productions,  it  will 
be  a  benefit  in  the  end.  But  how  to  effect  this, 
and  give  time  to  real  capital,  and  the  holders 
of  real  property,  to  back  out  of  their  entan- 
glements by  degrees  requires  more  knowledge 
of  political  economy  than  we  possess.  I  l^- 
lieye  it  might  be  done,  but  I  despair  of  its 
being  done.  The  eyes  of  our  citizens  are  not 
sufficiently  open  to  the  true  cause  of  our  dis- 
tress. They  ascribe  them  to  everjrthing  but 
their  true  cause,  the  banking  system;  a  sys- 
tem, which,  if  it  could  do  good  in  any  form, 
is  yet  so  certain  of  leading  to  abuse,  as  to  be 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  public  safety 
and  prosperity.  At  present,  all  is  confusion, 
uncertainty  and  panic. — To  Richard  Rush. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  133.     (M.,  June  1819.) 

710.  BANKSy  Government  I>ei>08its 
and. — The  application  of  the  Bank  of  Balti- 
more is  of  great  importance.  The  considera- 
tion is  very  weighty  that  it  is  held  by  citizens, 
while  the  stock  of  the  United  States  bank  is 
held  in  so  great  a  proportion  by  foreigners. 
Were  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  swal- 
low up  the  others  and  monopolize  the  whole 
banking  business  of  the  United  States,  which 
the  demands  we  furnish  them  with  tend 
shortly  to  favor,  we  might,  on  a  misunder- 
standing with  a  foreign  power,  be  immensely 
embarrassed  by  any  disaffection  in  that  bank. 
It  is  certainly  for  the  public  good  to  keep  all 
the  banks  competitors  for  our  favors  by  a  ju- 
dicious distribution  of  them,  and  thus  to  en- 
gage the  individuals  who  belong  to  them  in 
the  support  of  the  reformed  order  of  things, 
or  at  least  in  an  acquiescence  under,  it.  I 
suppose  that,  on  the  condition  of  participating 
in  the  deposits,  the  banks  would  be  willmg  to 
make  such  communications  of  their  opera- 
tions and  the  state  of  their  affairs  as  might 
satisfy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  their 
stability.  It  is  recommended  to  Mr.  Gallatto 
to  leave  such  an  opening  in  his  answer  to  this  ^ 
letter,  as  to  leave  us  free  to  do  hereafter  iHbat   j 
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right  of  issuing  circulating  paper  to  Congress 
exclusively,  in  perpetuum,  if  possible^  but  dur- 
ing the  war  at  least,  with  a  saving  of  charter 
rights.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  140.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  393-     (M.,  June  1813.) 

727. .      The    States    should    be 

urged  to  concede  to  the  General  Government, 
with  a  saving  of  chartered  rights,  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  establishing  banks  of  discount 
for  paper.— -To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  427.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  417.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

728. .    I    still    believe    that     on 

proper  representations  of  the  subject,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  Legislatures  would  cede  to 
Congress  their  power  of  establishing  banks, 
saving  the  charter  rights  already  granted. 
And  this  should  be  asked,  not  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  because  until 
three-fourths  should  consent,  nothing  could 
be  done ;  but  accepted  from  them  one  by  one, 
singly,  as  their  consent  might  be  obtained. 
Any  single  State,  even  if  no  other  should 
come  into  the  measure,  would  find  its  interest 
in  arresting  foreign  bank  paper  immediately, 
and  its  own  by  degrees.  Specie  would  flow 
in  on  them  as  paper  disappeared.  Their  own 
banks  would  call  in  and  pay  off  their  notes 
gradually,  and  their  constituents  would  thus 
be  saved  iProm  the  general  wreck.  Should  the 
greater  part  of  the  States  concede,  as  is  ex- 
pected, their  power  over  banks  to  Congress, 
besides  insuring  their  own  safety,  the  paper  of 
the  non-conceding  States  mipfht  be  so  checked 
and  circumscribed,  by  prohibiting  its  receipt 
ill  any  of  the  conceding  States,  and  even  in 
the  non-conceding  as  to  duties,  taxes,  judg- 
ments, or  other  demands  of  the  Unitwi 
States,  or  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  that 
it  would  soon  die  of  itself,  and  the  me- 
dium of  gold  and  silver  be  universally  re- 
stored. This  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  But 
it  will  not  be  done.  Carthago  non  delibi- 
tur.  The  overbearing  clamor  of  merchants, 
speculators,  and  projectors,  will  drive  us  be- 
fore them  with  our  eyes  open,  until,  as  in 
France,  under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  our  cit- 
izens will  be  overtaken  by  the  crash  of  this 
baseless  fabric,  without  other  satisfaction  than 
that  of  execrations  on  the  heads  of  those  func- 
tionaries, who,  from  ignorance,  pusillanimity 
or  corruption,  have  betrayed  the  fruits  of 
their  industry  into  the  hands  of  projectors 
and  swindlers.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  245. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  415.     (M.,  Nov.   1813.) 

729. .     The     State     Legislature 

should  be  immediately  urged  to  relinquish  the 
right  of  establishing  banks  of  discount.  Most 
of  them  will  comply,  on  patriotic  principles, 
under  the  convictions  of  the  moment  and  the 
non-complying  may  be  crowded  into  concur- 
rence by  legitimate  devices. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  382.     (M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

730.   .    I   do  not   remember   the 

conversation  between  us  which  you  mention 
*  *  *  on  your  proposition  to  vest  in  Con- 
gress the  exclusive  power  of  establishing 
banks.  My  opposition  to  it  must  have  been 
grounded,  not  on  taking  the  power  from  the 
States,  but  on  leaving  any  vestige  of  it  in  ex- 


istence, even  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  be- 
cause it  would  only  have  been  a  change  of 
the  organ  of  abuse. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
305.    (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

731.  BAirXS,  Precautioxui  affaiiuit.»In 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combinatioii 
of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emer- 
gency, could  we  not  make  a  beginning  to- 
wards an  independent  use  of  our  own  money, 
towards  holding  our  own  bank  in  all  the  de- 
posits where  it  is  received,  and  letting  the 
treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note,  for  payment 
at  any  particular  place,  which,  in  a  well-con- 
ducted government,  ought  to  have  as  much 
credit  as  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or 
bill,  and  would  give  us  the  same  facilities 
which  we  derive  from  the  banks. — To  Alkrt 
Gallatin,  v,  520.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  285.  (W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

732.  BANKS,  Private  Fortunes  and.— 

Private  fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
circulation,  are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self- 
created  money-lenders,  and  are  prostrated  by 
the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  which  their 
avarice  deluges  us.  He  who  lent  his  money 
to  the  public  or  to  an  individual,  before  the 
institution  of  the  United  States  Bank,  twenty 
years  ago,  when  wheat  was  well  sold  at  a 
dollar  die  bushel,  and  receives  now  his  nom- 
inal /  sum  when  it  sells  at  two  dollars,  is 
cheated  of  half  his  fortune;  and  by  whom  ? 
By  the  banks,  which,  since  that,  have  thrown 
into  circulation  ten  dollars  of  their  nominal 
money  where  there  was  one  at  that  time. — To 
John  W.  Eppes.  vi,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  394. 
(M.,  June  1813.) 

733. .  It  is  cruel  that  such  revo- 
lutions in  private  fortunes  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  avaricious  adventurers,  who  in- 
stead of  emploving  their  capital,  if  any  they 
have,  in  manufactures,  commerce,  and  other 
useful  pursuits,  make  it  an  instrument  to  bur- 
den all  the  interchanges  of  property  with  their 
swindling  profits,  profits  which  are  the  price 
of  no  useful  industry  of  theirs. — ^To  I^ 
Thomas  Cooper,    vi,  295.     (M.,  1814,) 

734. .   The  flood  of  paper  money 

had  produced  an  exaggeration  of  nominal 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  a  facility  of  ob- 
taining money,  which  not  only  encouraged 
speculations  on  fictitious  capital,  but  seduced 
those  of  real  capital,  even  in  private  life,  to 
contract  debts  too  freely.  Had  things  con- 
tinued in  the  same  course,  these  might  have 
been  manageable;  but  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  bank  for  the  demolition  of  the 
State  banks  obliged  these  suddenly  to  call  In 
more  than  half  their  paper,  crushed  all  ficti- 
tious and  doubtful  capital,  and  reduced  the 
prices  of  property  and  produce  suddenly  to 
one-third  of  what  they  had  been. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.   Ford  ed.,  x,  176.  (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

735.  BANKS,  Scarcity  of  Medium  and. 

—Instead  of  yielding  to  the  cries  of  scarcity 
of  medium  set  up  by  speculators,  projectors 
and  commercial  gamblers,  no  endeavors 
should  be  spared  to  begin  the  work  of  reduc- 
ing it  by  such  gradual  means  as  may  give 
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tinent  of  Europe  (at  least  there  was  not  one 
when  I  was  there),  which  offers  anything 
but  cash  in  exchange  for  discounted  bills. 
No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a 
money  lender,  but  he  who  has  the  money  to 
lend.  Let  those  then  among  us,  who  have  a 
moneyed  capital,  and  who  prefer  employing 
it  in  loans  rather  than  otherwise,  set  up 
banks,  and  give  cash  or  national  bills  for  the 
notes  they  discount.  Perhaps,  to  encourage 
them,  a  larger  interest  than  is  legal  in  the 
other  cases  might  be  allowed  them,  on  the 
condition  of  their  lending  for  short  periods 
only.  It  is  from  Great  Britain  we  copy  the 
idea  of  giving  paper  in  exchange  for  dis- 
counted bills ;  and  while  we  have  derived 
from  that  country  some  good  principles  of 
government  and  legislation,  we  unfortunately 
run  into  the  most  servile  imitations  of  all  her 
practices,  ruinous  as  they  prove  to  her,  and 
with  the  gulf  yawning  before  us  into  which 
these  very  practices  are  precipitating  her. — 
To  John  W.  Eppes.  vi,  141.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
394.     (M.,  June  1813.) 

741. .    Let    banks    continue     if 

they  please,  but  let  them  discount  for  cash 
alone  or  for  treasury  notes.  They  discount 
for  cash  alone  in  every  other  country  on 
earth  except  Great  Britain,  and  her  too  often 
unfortunate  copyist,  the  United  States,  If 
taken  in  time  they  may  be  rectified  by  degrees, 
but  if  let  alone  till  the  alternative  forces  it- 
self on  us,  of  submitting  to  the  enemy  for 
want  of  funds,  or  the  suppression  of  bank 
paper,  either  by  law  or  by  convulsion,  we  can- 
not foresee  how  it  will  end. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  199.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  399.  (P.  F.,  Sept 
1813.) 

742. .    To  the  existence  of  banks 

of  discount  for  cash,  as  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  there  can  be  no  objection,  because 
there  can  be  no  danger  of  abuse,  and  they 
arc  a  convenience  both  to  merchants  and  in- 
dividuals. I  think  they  should  even  be  en- 
couraged, by  allowing  them  a  larger  than 
legal  interest  on  short  discoimts,  and  tapering 
thence  in  proportion  as  the  term  of  discount 
is  lengthened,  down  to  legal  interest  on  those 
of  a  year  or  more. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  247. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  417.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

743.  BANKS,  Suspend  Specie  Pay- 
ments.— The  paper  bubble  is  burst.  This  is 
what  you  and  I.  and  every  reasoning  man. 
seduced  by  no  obliquity  of  mind  or  interest, 
have  long  foreseen.  We  were  laboring  under 
a  dropsical  fulness  of  circulating  medium. 
Nearly  all  of  it  is  now  called  in  by  the  banks, 
who  have  the  regulation  of  the  safety-valves 
of  our  fortunes,  and  who  condense  and  ex- 
plode them  at  their  will.  Lands  in  this  State 
[Virginial  cannot  now  be  sold  for  a  year's 
rent;  and  unless  our  Legislature  have  wis- 
dom enough  to  effect  a  remedy  by  a  gradual 
diminution  only  of  the  medium,  there  will 
be  a  general  revolution  of  property  in  this 
State.  Over  our  own  paper  and  that  of  other 
States  coming  among  us.  they  have  competent 
powers :  over  that  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  there  is  doubt,  not  here,  but  elsewhere. 


That  bank  will  probably  conform  voluntarily 
to  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  may 
prescribe  for  the  others.  If  they  do  not,  wc 
must  shut  their  doors,  and  join  the  other 
States  which  deny  the  right  of  Congress  10 
establish  banks,  and  solicit  them  to  agree  to 
some  mode  of  settling  this  constitutional 
question.  They  have  themselves  twice  de- 
cided against  their  right,  and  twice  for  it. 
Many  of  the  States  have  been  uniform  in 
denying  it,  and  between  such  parties  the  Con- 
stitution has  provided  no  umpire. — To  John- 
Adams,  vii,  142.  Ford  ed..  x,  147.  (^f., 
Nov.  1819.)     See  Money  and  Paper  Money. 

744.  BANKEKEB  (Benjamin),  Talents 

of. — We  have  now  in  the  United  States  a 
negro,  the  son  of  a  black  man  bom  in  Africa, 
and  a  black  woman  born  in  the  United  States, 
who  is  a  very  respectable  mathematician.  I 
procured  him  to  be  employed  under  one  of  our 
chief  directors  in  laying  out  the  new  Federal 
city  on  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
his  leisure,  while  on  that  work,  he  made  an 
almanac  for  the  next  year,  which  he  sent  me 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  which  I  enclose  to 
you.  I  have  seen  very  elegant  solutions  of 
geometrical  problems  by  him.  Add  to  this  that 
he  is  a  verv  worthy  and  respectable  member  of 
society.  He  is  a  free  man.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  see  these  instances  of  moral  eminence  so 
multiplied  as  to  prove  that  the  want  of  talents, 
observed  in  them,  is  merely  the  effect  of  tiieir 
degraded  condition,  and  not  proceeding  from 
any  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  parts  on 
which  intellect  depends. — To  Marquis  de  Con- 
DORCET.     Ford  ed.,  v,  379.     (Pa,,  1791.) 

745.  BABBAHISM,  America   and.»We 

are  destined  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  re- 
turn of  ignorance  and  barbarism. — To  John 
Adams,   vii,  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

746.  BAHBATlTSat,  Bud  to.— Barbarism 

*  *  *  will  in  time,  I  trust,  disappear  from  the 
earth.— To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  377.  (M.» 
1824.) 

—  BABBABY  STATES,  Algerine  Cap- 
tives. — See  Captives. 

747.  BABBABY  STATES,  A  Confed- 
eration against. — I  was  very  unwilling  that 
we  should  acquiesce  in  the  European  humil- 
iation of  paying  a  tribute  to  those  ♦♦♦  pi- 
rates, and  endeavored  to  form  an  association 
of  the  powers  subject  to  habitual  depreda- 
tions from  them.  I  accordingly  prepared,  and 
proposed  to  their  ministers  at  Paris,  for  con- 
sultation with  their  governments,  articles  of  a 
special  confederation. — Autobiography.  i, 
65.   Ford  ed.,  i,  91.    (1821.) 

748.  BABBABY  STATES,  Confedera- 
tion Articles. — Proposals  for  concerted 
operation  among  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
piratical  States  of  Barbary:  i.  It  is  proposed, 
that  the  several  powers  at  war  with  Uie  pirat- 
ical States  of  Barbary,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them  who  shall  be  willing,  shall  enter  into  a 
convention  to  carry  on  their  operations  against 
those  States,  in  concert,  beginning  with  the 
Algerines.  2.  This  convention  shall  remain 
open  to  any  other  power  who  shall  at  any  fu- 
ture time  wish  to  accede  to  it;  the  parties  re- 
serving the  right  to  prescribe  the  conditions  of 
such  accession,  according  to  the  circumttanoea 
existing    at  the  time  it  shill  be  propoeed.    J- 
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as  far  as  has  come  within  my  notice,  you  have 
acted  with  judgment,  with  attention,  with  in- 
tegrity and  honor.* — To  Thomas  Barclay,  ii, 
211.     (P.,  1787.) 

777.  BARIiOW  (Joel)^  Proposed  Hla- 
toiy  by. — Mr.  Madison  and  myself  have  cut 
out  a  piece  of  work  for  you,  which  is  to  write 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  close 
of  the  war  downwards.  We  are  rich  ourselves 
in  materials,  and  can  open  all  the  public 
archives  to  you ;  but  your  residence  here 
[Washington]  is  essential,  because  a  great  deal 
of  the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  on  paper, 
but  only  within  ourselves,  for  verbal  commu- 
nication. John  Marshall  is  writing  the  life  of 
General  Washington  from  his  papers.  It  is  in- 
tended to  come  out  just  in  time  to  influence 
the  next  Presidential  election.  It  is  written, 
therefore,  principally  with  a  view  to  election- 
eering purposes.  But  it  will  consequently  be 
out  in  time  to  aid  you  with  information,  as 
well  as  to  point  out  the  perversions  of  truth 
necessary  to  be  rectified. — To  Joel  Barlow. 
iv,  438.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  151.  (W.,  May 
1802.) 

778. .  You  owe  to  republican- 
ism, and  indeed  to  the  future  hopes  of  man,  a 
faithful  record  of  the  march  ot  this  govern- 
ment, which  may  encourage  the  oppressed  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Your  talents,  your  princi- 
ples, and  your  means  of  access  to  public  and 
{)rivate  sources  of  information,  with  the 
eisure  which  is  at  your  command,  point  ^ou 
out  as  the  person  who  is  to  do  this  act  of  jus- 
tice to  those  who  believe  in  the  improvability 
of  the  condition  of  man,  and  who  have  acted 
on  that  behalf,  in  opposition  to  those  who  con- 
sider man  as  a  beast  of  burthen  made  to  be 
ridden  by  him  who  has  genius  enough  to  get  a 
bridle  into  his  mouth. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v, 
496.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  269.     (M.,  18x0.) 

779. .     I   felicitate  you  on  your 

destination  to  Paris  [as  minister].  *  ♦  *  Yet 
it  is  not  unmixed  with  re^et.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  our  post-revolutionary  history?  Of 
the  antidotes  of  truth  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  Marshall?  This  example  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  the  maxim,  never  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row what  can  be  done  to-aay. — To  Toel  Bar- 
low. V,  587.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  322.  (M.,  April 
1811.) 

780.  BABLOW     (Joel),     Works    of.— I 

thank  you  for  your  "  Conspiracy  of  Kings " 
and  advice  to  the  privileged  orders.  Be  as- 
sured that  your  endeavors  to  bring  the  trans- 
Atlantic  world  into  the  road  of  reason,  are  not 
without  their  effect  in  America.  Some  here 
are  disposed  to  move  retrograde,  and  to  take 
their  stand  in  the  rear  of  Europe,  now  advanc- 
ing to  the  high  ground  of  natural  right. — To 
Joel  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  88.  (P., 
1792.) 

781. .  Thomas  Jefferson  re- 
turns thanks  to  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  copy  of 
the  "  Columbiad  "  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
send  him ;  the  eye  discovers  at  once  the  excel- 
lence of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work, 
and  he  is  persuaded  that  the  mental  part  will 
be  found  to  have  merited  it.  He  will  not  do 
it  the  injustice  of  giving  it  such  a  reading  as 
his  situation  here  [Washington]   would  admit, 

•  Mr.  Barclay,  while  acting  for  the  United  States 
in  Europe,  was  engaged  in  commercial  transactions 
on  his  own  account.  His  arrest  for  debt  by  credit- 
ors led  to  some  discussion  with  the  Frenchjfovem- 
ment  which  is  embodied  in  Jefferson's  Writings. 
—Editor. 


of  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  at  intervals  of 
many  days.  He  will  reserve  it  for  that  retire- 
ment after  which  he  is  panting,  and  not  now 
very  distant,  where  he  may  enjoy  it  in  full  con- 
cert with  its  kindred  scenes,  amidst  those  rural 
delights  which  join  in  chorus  with  the  poet, 
and  give  to  his  song  all  its  magic  effect. — To 
Joel  Barlow,    v,  238.     (W.,  1808.) 

—  BABBXJEL  (Abbe),  Book  by.— See 
Illuminati. 

—  BABBY,  Commodore  J. — See  Mourn- 
ing. 

782.  BASTILE,  Pall  of  the.— The  mob, 
now  openly  joined  by  the  French  guards, 
forced  the  prison  of  St.  Lazare,  released  all  tlie 
prisoners,  and  took  a  great  store  of  corn, 
which  they  carried  to  the  com  market.  Here 
they  got  some  arms,  and  the  French  guards 
began  to  form  and  train  them.  The  committee 
determined  to  raise  forty-eight  thousand  Bour- 
geoise,  or  rather  to  restrain  their  numbers  to 
forty-eight  thousand.  On  the  14th  [July],  they 
sent  one  of  their  members  (Monsieur  de 
Corny,  whom  we  knew  in  America)  to  the 
Hotel  des  Invalides.  to  ask  arms  for  their 
Garde  Bourgeoise.  He  was  followed  by,  or  he 
found  there,  a  great  mob.  The  Governor  of 
the  Invalides  came  out,  and  represented  the  im- 
possibility of  delivering  his  arms,  without  the 
orders  of  those  from  whom  he  received  them. 
De  Corny  advised  the  people  then  to  retire, 
and  retired  himself;  and  the  people  took  pos- 
session of  the  arms.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
not  only  the  Invalides  themselves  made  no  op- 
position, but  that  a  body  of  five  thousand 
foreign  troops,  encamped  within  four  hundred 
yards,  never  stirred.  Monsieur  de  Corny  and 
five  others  were  then  sent  to  ask  arms  of 
Monsieur  de  Launey,  Governor  of  the  Bastile. 
They  found  a  great  collection  of  people  already 
before  the  place,  and  they  immeoiately  planted 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by  a  like 
flag  hoisted  on  the  parapet.  The  deputation 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  fall  back  a  little, 
advanced  themselves  to  make  their  demand  of 
the  Governor,  and  in  that  instant  a  dlscbarge 
from  the  Bastile  killed  four  of  those  nearest  to 
the  deputies.  The  deputies  retired;  the  people 
rushed  against  the  place,  and  almost  in  an  in- 
stant were  in  possession  of  a  fortification,  de- 
fended by  one  hundred  men,  of  infinite  strength, 
which  in  other  times  had  stood  several  regular 
sieges,  and  had  never  been  taken.  How  they 
got  in,  has,  as  yet,  been  impossible  to  discover. 
Those  who  pretend  to  have  been  of  the  party 
tell  so  many  different  stories,  as  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  them  all.  They  took  all  the  arms, 
discharged  the  prisoners,  and  such  of  the  gar- 
rison as  were  not  killed  in  the  first  moment 
of  fury;  carried  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  to  the  Greve  (the  place  of  public 
execution),  cut  off  their  heads,  and  sent  them 
through  the  city  in  triumph  to  the  Palais 
Royal. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  76.  (P.,  July  19 
1789.) 

783.  BASTBOF'S  CASE,  Account  of.— 

I  find  Bastrop's  case  less  difficult  than  I  had 
expected.  Mjr  view  of  it  is  this:  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana  being  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing the  culture  of  wheat  into  that  province, 
engages  Bastrop  as  an  agent  for  carrying  that 
object  into  effect.  He  agrees  to  lay  off  twelve 
leagues  square  on  the  Washita  and  Bajroti 
Hard  as  a  settlement  for  the  culture  of  wheal, 
to  which  Bastrop  is  to  brin^  five  hundred  fam- 
ilies, each  of  which  families  is  to  have  four 
hundred  arpens  of  the  land;   the  residue  ef 
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hibyrinth  without  a  clew,  no  error  has  been 
committed  [  n  the  Batture  case]. — Batture 
Case,     viii,  604.     (1812.) 

791.  BAYABD  (James  A.)^  Aaron  Burr 
and. — Edward  Livingston  tells  me  that  Bay- 
ard applied  to-day  or  last  night  to  General 
Samuel  Smith,  and  represented  to  him  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  coming  over  to  the  States  who 
vote  for  Burr  [for  President],  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  appointment  which  he 
might  not  command,  and  particularly  mentioned 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked 
him  if  he  was  authorized  to  make  the  offer. 
He  said  he  was  authorized.  Smith  told  this  to 
Livingston,  and  to  W.  C.  Nicholas  who  confirms 
it  to  me.  Bayard,  in  like  manner,  tempted 
Livingston,  not  by  offering  any  particular  omce, 
but  by  representing  to  him  his  (Livingston's) 
intimacy  and  connection  with  Butt;  that  from 
him  he  had  everything  to  expect,  if  he  would 
come  over  to  him.  To  Doctor  Linn  of  New 
Jersey,  they  have  offered  the  government  of 
New  Jersey. — The  Anas,  ix,  202.  Ford  ed., 
i,  291.  (Feb.  1808.)  See  Elections,  Presi- 
dential,  1800. 

792.  BEAUMABCHAIS  (M.),  Claim  of. 

—I  hear  that  Mr.  Beaumarchais  means  to 
make  himself  heard,  if  the  memorial  which  he 
sends  by  an  agent  in  the  present  packet  is  not 
attended  to  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be.  He 
called  on  me  with  it  and  desired  me  to  recom- 
mend his  case  to  a  decision,  and  to  note  in 
my  dispatch  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  This  is  true,  it 
being  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him ;  but  my 
recommendations  would  be  as  displaced  as  un- 
necessary. I  assured  him  Congress  would  do 
in  that  business  what  justice  should  require, 
and  their  means  enabled  them. — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  232.     (P.,  1787.) 

793. .    A  final  decision  of  some 

sort  should  he  made  on  Beaumarchais's  affairs. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  209.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  423. 
(P..  1787.) 

794.  BEE,  Tlie  Honey.— The  honey-bee 
is  not  a  native  of  our  continent.  Marcgrove, 
indeed,  mentions  a  species  of  honey-bee  in 
Brazil.  But  this  has  no  sting,  and  is  therefore 
different  from  the  one  we  have,  which  resem- 
bles perfectly  that  of  Europe.  The  Indians 
concur  with  us  in  the  tradition  that  it  was 
brought  from  Europe ;  but  when,  and  by  whom, 
we  know  not.  The  bees  have  generally  ex- 
tended themselves  into  the  country,  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  white  settlers.  The  Indians, 
therefore,  call  them  the  white  man's  fly,  and 
consider  their  approach  as  indicating  the  ap- 
proach of  the  settlements  of  the  whites. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
175.     (1782.) 

795. .    How     far     northwardly 

have  these  insects  been  found?  That  they 
arc  unknown  in  Lapland.  I  infer  from  Schef- 
fer's  information,  that  the  Laplanders  eat  the 
pine  bark,  prepared  in  a  certain  way,  instead 
of  those  things  sweetened  with  sugar.  *  •  ♦ 
Certainly  if  they  had  honey,  it  would  be  a  bet- 
ter substitute  for  sugar  than  any  preparation  of 
the  pine  bark.  Kalm  tells  us  the  honey-bee 
cannot  live  through  the  winter  in  Canada.  They 
furnish  then  an  additional  remarkable  fact,  first 
observed  by  the  Count  de  Buffon,  and  which 
has  thrown  such  a  blaze  of  light  on  the  field 
of  natural  history,  that  no  animals  are  foimd  in 
both  continents,  but  those  which  are  able  to 
bear  the  cold  of  those  regions  where  they  prob- 


ably   join. — Notes    on    Virginia,     viii,    320. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  176.     (1782.) 

796.  BEEB  vs.  WHISKY.— There  is  be- 
fore the  Assembly  [of  Virginia]  a  petition  of  a 
Captain  Miller,  which  I  have  at  heart,  because 
I  nave  great  esteem  for  the  petitioner  as  an 
honest  and  useful  man.  He  is  about  to  settle 
in  our  country,  and  to  establish  a  brewery,  in 
which  art  I  think  him  as  skilful  a  man  as  has 
ever  come  to  America.  I  wish  to  see  this 
beverage  become  common  instead  of  the  whis- 
ky which  kills  one-third  of  our  citizens,  and 
ruins  their  families.  He  is  staying  with  me 
until  he  can  fix  himself,  and  I  should  be  thank- 
ful for  information  from  time  to  time  of  the 
progress  of  his  petition. — To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  515.     Ford  ed.,  x,  2.     (M.,  181 5.) 

797.  BELLIQEBENTS,  Code  of  Bale» 
for. — First.  The  original  arming  and  equip- 
ping of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  for 
military  service,  offensive  or  defensive,  is 
deemed  unlawful.  Second.  Equipment  of 
merchant  vessels  by  either  of  the  belligerent 
parties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  states, 
purely  for  Ihe  accommodation  of  them  as  such, 
is  deemed  lawful.  Third.  Equipments  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  vessels  of  war 
in  the  immediate  service  of  the  government 
of  any  of  the  belligerent  parties,  which,  if 
done  to  other  vessels,  would  be  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  as  being  applicable  either  to  commerce 
or  war,  are  deemed  lawful,  except  those 
which  shall  have  made  prize  of  the  subjects, 
people  or  property  of  France,  coming  with 
their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  the  seventeenth  article  of 
our  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
France.  Fourth.  Equipments  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  by  any  of  the  parties  at  war 
with  France,  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise 
and  war,  whether  with  or  without  commis- 
sions, which  are  doubtful  in  their  nature,  as 
being  applicable  either  to  commerce  or  war. 
are  deemed  lawful,  except  those  which  shall 
have  made  prize,  &c.  Fifth.  Equipments  of 
any  of  the  vessels  of  France  in  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  doubtful  in  their 
nature,  as  being  applicable  to  commerce  or 
war.  are  deemed  lawful.  Sixth.  Equipments 
of  every  kind  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  privateers  of  the  powers  at  war 
with  France,  are  deemed  unlawful.  Seventh. 
Equipments  of  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  which  are  of  a  nature  solely 
adapted  to  war,  are  deemed  unlawful ;  except 
those  stranded  or  wrecked,  as  mentioned  In 
t.  '.  eighteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with 
France,  the  sixteenth  of  our  treaty  with  the 
United  Netherlands,  the  ninth  of  our  treaty 
with  Prussia,  and  except  those  mentioned  in 
the  nineteenth  article  of  our  treaty  with 
France,  the  seventeenth  of  our  treaty  with 
the  United  Netherlands,  the  eighteenth  of 
our  treaty  with  Prussia.  Eighth.  Vessels  of 
either  of  the  parties  not  armed,  or  armed  pre- 
vious to  their  coming  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  not  have  infringed  . 
any  of  the  foregoin|r  rules  may  lawfully  en-  ■ 
gage  or  enlist  therein  their  own  subjects,  or  *a 
aliens  not  being  inhabitants  of  the  United ifl 
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vessel  found  on  the  high  seas,  whatsoever  be 
her  cargo,  and  whatsoever  foreign  port  be 
that  of  her  departure  or  destination,  shall  be 
deemed  lawful  prize;  and  they  prove,  more 
and  more,  the  expediency  of  retaining  our 
vessels,  our  seamen,  and  property,  within  our 
own  harbors,  until  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed  can  be  removed  or  lessened. — 
Special  Message,  viii,  lOO.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
185.    (March  17  1808.)    See  Embargo. 

806.  BIBLE,  Circulatioxi  of  the. — I  had 

not  supposed  there  was  a  family  in  this  State 
[Virginia]  not  possessing  a  Bible,  and  wish- 
ing without  having  the  means  to  procure  one. 
When,  in  earlier  life,  I  was  intimate  with 
every  class,  I  think  I  never  was  in  a  house 
where  that  was  the  case.  However,  circum- 
stances may  have  changed,  and  the  [Bible] 
Society,  I  presume,  have  evidence  of  the  fact. 
I,  therefore,  enclose  you  cheerfully,  an  order 
♦  ♦  ♦  for  fifty  dollars,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Society.— To  Samuel  Greenhow.  vi, 
308.     (M.,  1814.) 

807.  BIBLE,  MoraUty  in  the.— There 
never  was  a  more  pure  and  sublime  system 
of  morality  delivered  to  man  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  four  Evangelists. — To  Samuel 
Greenhow.   vi,  309.    (M.,  1814.) 

808.  BIBLE,  Protestants  and  the. — As 
to  tradition,  if  we  are  Protestants  we  reject 
all  tradition,  and  rely  on  the  Scripture  alone, 
for  that  is  the  essence  and  common  principle 
of  all  the  Protestant  churches. — Notes  on 
Religion,    Ford  ed.,  ii,  96.     (1776?.) 

809.  BIBLE,  Translation  of  the. — I  pro- 
pose [after  retirement],  among  my  first  em- 
ployments, to  jfive  to  the  Septuagint  an  at- 
tentive perusal.* — To  Charles  Thomson,  v, 
403.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  234.     (W.,  1808.) 

810.  BIQOTBY,  A  Disease. — Bigotry  is 
the  disease  of  ignorance,  of  morbid  minds; 
enthusiasm  of  the  free  and  buoyant.  Educa- 
tion and  free  discussion  are  the  antidotes  of 
both.— To  John  Adams,    vii,  2T.  (M.,  1816.) 

811.  BIGOTRY,  PoUtical  and  BeUg- 
ious. — What  an  effort  of  bigotry  in  politics 
and  religion  have  we  gone  through !  The  bar- 
barians really  flattered  themselves  they  should 
be  able  to  bring  back  the  times  of  Vandalism, 
when  ignorance  put  everything  into  the  hands 
of  power  and  priestcraft.  All  advances  in 
science  were  proscribed  as  innovations.  They 
pretended  to  praise  and  encourage  education, 
but  it  was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ances- 
tors. We  were  to  look  backwards,  not  for- 
wards for  improvement;  the  President  him- 
self [John  Adams)  declaring  *  *  ♦  that  we 
were  never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in 
real  science. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv. 
Zyz-    Ford  ed..  viii,  21.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

812.  BIGOTBY,    Self-government   and. 

—Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities, 
are  incapable  of  self-government. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84. 
(M.,  1817.) 

*  Thomson's  translation  of  the  Septuagint.— Ed- 
itor. 


813.  BIGOTBIES,  Union  of.— All  big- 
otries hang  to  one  another. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  305.    (M.,  1814.) 

814.  BILL  OF  KIQHTS,  An  American  . 
Idea. — The  enlightened  part  of  Europe  have 
given  us  the  greatest  credit  for  inventing  this 
instrument  of  security  for  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  have  been  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  us  so  soon  give  it  up  [not  having  incor- 
porated one  in  the  new  Constitution]. — To 
F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v,  t?- 
(P.,  March  1789.) 

815.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  The  Constita- 

tion  and.— I  do  not  like  [in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution] first,  the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  vi^ithout  the  aid 
of  sophisms  for  freedom  of  religion,  freedom 
of  the  press,  protection  against  standing 
armies,  restriction  against  monopolies,  the 
eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the  habeas 
corpus  laws,  and  trials  by  jury  in  all  matters 
of  fact  triable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
not  by  the  law  of  nations.  To  say,  as  Mr. 
Wilson  does,  that  a  bill  of  rights  was  not 
necessary,  because  all  is  reserved  in  the  case 
of  the  General  Government  which  is  not 
given,  while  in  the  particular  ones,  all  is 
given  which  is  not  reserved,  might  do  for  the 
audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed;  but  it  is 
surely  a  gratis  dictum,  opposed  by  strong  in- 
ferences from  the  body  of  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  from  the  omission  of  the  clause  of 
our  present  confederation,  which  had  declared 
that  in  express  terms.  It  was  a  hard  conclu- 
sion to  say.  because  there  has  been  no  uni- 
formity among  the  States  as  to  the  cases  tri- 
able by  jury,  because  some  have  been  so  in- 
cautious as  to  abandon  this  mode  of  trial, 
therefore  the  more  prudent  States  shall  be 
reduced  to  the  same  level  of  calamity.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  just  and  wise  to 
have  concluded  the  other  way,  that  as  most 
of  the  States  had  judiciously  preserved  this 
palladium,  those  who  had  wandered  should 
be  brought  back  to  it,  and  to  have  established 
general  right  instead  of  general  wrong.*  Let 
me  add  that  a  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people 
are  entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth,  general  or  particular;  and  what  no 
just  government  should  refuse  or  rest  on  in- 
ferences.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  329.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  476.    (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

818. .    I  am  in  hopes  that  the 

annexation  of  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  Consti- 
tution will  alone  draw  over  so  great  a  propor- 
tion of  the  minorities,  as  to  leave  little  dan- 
ger in  the  opposition  of  the  residue ;  and  that 
this  annexation  may  be  made  by  Congress 
and  the  Assemblies,  without  calling  a  con- 
vention which  might  endanger  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  the  system. — To  General  • 
Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v,  56.  (P., 
Dec.  1788.) 

*  The  Congress  edition  contains  the  following  pac-^- 
sa^e:  "For  I  consider  all  the  ill  as  e8tablT8Ded«pi 
which  may  be  established.  I  have  a  right  tono"^ 
ingr,  which  another  has  a  right  to  take  away :  a 
Congrress  will  have  a  rieht  to  take  away  tnals 
j  ury  in  all  civil  cases."— Editor. 
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exceeding  one  year,  nor  in  any  place  more 

than  miles  distant  from  the  station  or 

encampment  of  enemies,  or  of  insurgents. 
Article  IX.  Monopolies  may  be  allowed  to 
persons  for  their  own  productions  in  litera- 
ture, and  their  own  inventions  in  the  arts, 

for  a  term  not  exceeding years,  but  for 

no  longer  term,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
Article  X.  All  troops  of  the  United  States 
shall  stand  ipso  facto  disbanded,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  their  pay  and 
subsistence  shall  have  been  last  voted  by 
Congress,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not 
natives  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  incapa- 
ble of  serving  in  their  armies  by  land,  ex- 
cept during  a  foreign  war."  These  restric- 
tions, I  think,  are  so  guarded  as  to  hinder 
evil  only.  However,  if  we  do  not  have  them 
now.  1  have  so  much  confidence  in  my  coun- 
trymen, as  to  be  satisfied  that  we  shall  have 
them  as  soon  as  the  degeneracy  of  our  gov- 
ernment shall  render  them  necessary. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v,  112. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

821.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  The  Judiciary 
and. — In  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
declaration  of  rights,  you  omit  one  which 
has  great  weieht  with  me:  the  le^al  check 
which  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  judiciarv. 
This  is  a  body  which,  if  rendered  independent 
and  kept  strictly  to  their  own  department, 
merits  great  confidence  for  their  learning  and 
integrity.  In  fact,  what  degree  of  confidence 
would  be  too  much  for  a  body  composed  of 
such  men  as  Wythe.  Blair  and  Pendleton? 
On  characters  like  these,  the  "  civium  ardor 
prava  jubentium*'  would  make  no  impres- 
sion. I  am  happy  to  find  that,  on  the 
whole,  you  are  a  friend  to  this  amendment. 
The  declaration  of  rights  is,  like  all  other 
human  blessinijs,  alloyed  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  not  accomplishing  fully  its  ob- 
ject. But  the  good  in  this  instance  vastly  out- 
weighs the  evil. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  3. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  80.    (P.,  March  i;^.) 

822.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  The  People 
and. — A  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people  are 
entitled  to  against  every  government  on  earth, 
general  or  particular;  and  what  no  just  gov- 
ernment should  refuse,  or  rest  on  inferences. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  330.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
477.     (P..  Dec.  1787.) 

823.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  Security  in.— 
A  general  concurrence  of  opinion  seems  to 
authorize  us  to  say  the  Constitution  has  some 
defects,  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  it  a  de- 
fect that  the  important  rights,  not  placed  in 
security  by  the  frame  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self, were  not  explicitly  secured  by  a  supple- 
mentary declaration.  There  are  rights  which 
it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  governments  have  yet  al- 
ways been  found  to  invade.  These  are  the 
rights  of  thinking,  and  publishing  our 
thoughts  by  speakmg  or  writing ;  the  right  of 
free  commerce:  the  right  of  personal  free- 
dom. There  are  instruments  for  administer- 
ing the  qfovernment  so  particularly  trust- 
worthy, that  we  should  never  leave  the  legis- 


lature at  liberty  to  change  them.  The  new 
Constitution  has  secured  these  in  the  Execu* 
tive  and  Legislative  departments:  but  not  in 
the  Judiciary.  It  should  have  established 
trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
by  jury.  There  are  instruments  so  dangerous 
to  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  which  place 
them  so  totally  at  the  mercy  of  their  govern- 
ors, that  those  governors,  whether  legisla- 
tive or  executive,  should  be  restrained  from 
keeping  such  instruments  on  foot,  but  in  well 
defined  cases.  Such  an  instrument  is  a 
standing  army.  We  are  now  allowed  to  say 
such  a  declaration  of  rights,  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Constitution  where  that  is  silent,  is 
wanting,  to  secure  us  in  these  points.  The 
general  voice  has  legitimated  this  objection. — 
To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
89.    (P.,  March  1789.) 

824. .    I  am  one  of  those  who 

think  it  a  defect  [in  the  new  Constitution], 
that  the  important  rights,  not  placed  in  se- 
curity by  the  frame  of  the  Constitution  it- 
self, were  not  explicitly  secured  by  a  sup- 
plementary declaration  [of  rights]. — ^To  Da- 
vid Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  v,  89. 
(P.,  March  1789) 

825.  BILL  OF  BIGHTS,  Where  Nec- 
essary.— I  cannot  refrain  from  making  short 
answers  to  the  objections  which  your  letter 
states  to  have  been  raised,  i.  That  the 
rights  in  question  are  reserved  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Federal  powers  are  granted. 
Answer.  A  constitutive  act  may,  certainly, 
be  so  formed  as  to  need  no  declaration  of 
rights.  The  act  itself  has  the  force  of  a  dec- 
laration as  far  as  it  goes;  and  if  it  goes  to 
all  material  points,  nothing  more  is  wanting. 
In  the  draft  ot  a  Constitution  which  I  had 
once  a  thought  of  proposing  in  Vir|finia.  I 
endeavored  to  reach  all  the  great  objects  of 
public  liberty,  and  did  not  mean  to  add  a 
declaration  of  rights.  Probably  the  object 
was  imperfectly  executed;  but  the  deficien- 
cies would  have  been  supplied  by  others,  in 
the  course  of  discussion.  But  in  a  constitu- 
tive act  which  leaves  some  precious  articles 
unnoticed,  and  raises  implications  against 
others,  a  declaration  of  rights .  becomes  nec- 
essary by  way  of  supplement  This  is  the 
case  of  our  new  Federal  Constitution.  This 
instrument  forms  us  into  one  State,  as  to 
certain  objects,  and  gives  us  a  legislative  and 
executive  body  for  these  objects.  It  should, 
therefore,  guard  against  their  abuses  of  power 
within  the  field  submitted  to  them.  2.  A 
positive  declaration  of  some  essential  rights 
could  not  be  obtained  in  the  requisite  lati- 
tude. Answer.  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread.  If  we  cannot  secure  all  our  rights, 
let  us  secure  what  we  can.  3.  The  limited 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  jeal- 
ousy of  the  subordinate  governments,  af- 
ford a  security  which  exists  in  no  other  in- 
stance. Answer.  The  first  member  of  this 
seems  resolvable  into  the  first  objection  be- 
fore stated.  The  jealousy  of  the  subordi- 
nate governments  is  a  precious  reliance.  But 
observe  that  these  governments  arc  only 
agents.    They  must  have  principles  furnished 
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elections,  calls  for  an  administration  of  gov- 
ernment according  with  the  opinions  of  those 
elected;  if,  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  will, 
displacements  are  necessary,  with  whom  can 
they  so  justly  begin  as  with  persons  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  moments  of  an  adminis- 
tration, not  for  its  own  aid,  but  to  begin  a 
career  at  the  same  time  with  their  success- 
ors, by  whom  they  had  never  been  approved, 
and  who  could  scarcely  expect  from  them  a 
cordial  cooperation?  Mr.  Goodrich  was  one 
of  these.  Was  it  proper  for  him  to  place 
himself  in  office,  without  knowing  whether 
those  whose  agent  he  was  to  be  would  have 
confidence  in  his  agency?  Can  the  prefer- 
ence of  another,  as  the  successor  to  Mr. 
Austin,  be  candidly  called  a  removal  of  Mr. 
Goodrich?  If  a  due  participation  of  office 
is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancies  to  be 
obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few;  by  res- 
ignation, none.  Can  any  other  mode  than 
that  of  removal  be  proposed  ?  This  is  a  pain- 
ful office :  but  it  is  made  my  duty,  and  I  meet 
it  as  such.  I  proceed  in  the  operation  with 
deliberation  and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure 
the  best  men  least,  and  effect  the  purposes  of 
justice  and  public  utility  with  the  least  pri- 
vate distress ;  that  it  may  be  thrown,  as  much 
as  possible,  on  delinquency,  on  oppression, 
on  intolerance,  on  incompetence,  on  ante- 
revolutionary  adherence  to  our  enemies.  The 
remonstrance  laments  **  that  a  change  in  the 
administration  must  produce  a  change  in  the 
subordinate  officers,"  in  other  words,  that 
it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  all  offi- 
cers to  think  with  their  principal?  But  on 
whom  does  this  imputation  bear?  On  those 
who  have  excluded  from  office  every  shade 
of  opinion  which  was  not  theirs?  Or  on 
those  who  have  been  so  excluded?  I  lament 
sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of  po- 
litical opinion  should  ever  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  interdict  half  the  society  from 
the  rights  and  blessings  of  self-government, 
to  proscribe  them  as  characters  unworthy  of 
every  trust.  It  would  have  been  to  mc  a 
circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  I  found  a 
moderate  participation  of  office  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority.  I  would  gladly  have  left 
to  time  and  accident  to  raise  them  to  their 
just  share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls 
for  prompter  correctives.  I  shall  correct  the 
procedure:  but  that  done,  disdain  to  follow 
it,  shall  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of 
things,  when  the  only  questions  concerning 
a  candidate  shall  be:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he 
capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv, 
403.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  69.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

843.  BISHOP  (Samuel),  New  Haven 
Remonstrance  and. — Mr.  Goodrich's  re- 
moval has  produced  a  bitter  remonstrance, 
with  much  personality  against  the  two  Bish- 
ops. I  am  sincerely  sorry  to  see  the  inflex- 
ibility of  the  federal  spirit  there,  for  I  cannot 
believe  they  are  all  monarchists. — To  Levi 
Lincoln,  iv,  399.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  67.  (W., 
July  1801.) 

844. .     Some  occasion  of  public 

explanation   was  eagerly  desired,    when   the 


New  Haven  remonstrance  offered  us  that  oc- 
casion. The  answer  was  meant  as  an  ex- 
planation to  our  triends.  It  has  had  on 
them,  everywhere,  the  most  wholesome  effect. 
Appearances  of  schismatizing  from  us  have 
been  entirely  done  away.  I  own  I  expected 
it  would  check  the  current  with  which  the 
republican  federalists  were  returning  to  their 
brethren,  the  republicans.  I  extremely  la- 
mented this  effect;  for  the  moment  which 
should  convince  me  that  a  healing  of  the  na- 
tion into  one  is  impracticable,  would  be  the 
last  moment  of  my  wishing  to  remain  where 
I  am. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  84.    (M.,  Aug.  1801.)    See  Goodrich. 

845.  BLACK8T0KE  (Sir  WiUiam), 
Commentaries. — The  exclusion  from  the 
courts  of  the  malign  influence  of  all  author- 
ities after  the  Georgium  Sidus  became  as- 
cendant, would  uncanonize  Blackstone, 
whose  book,  although  the  most  elegant  and 
best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue,  has  been 
perverted,  more  than  all  others,  to  the  de- 
generacy of  legal  science.  A  student  finds 
there  a  smattering  of  everything,  and  his 
indolence  easily  persuades  him  that  if  he 
understands  that  book,  he  is  master  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  law.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their 
stores  from  the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke 
on  Littleton,  seems  well  understood  even  by 
the  unlettered  common  people,  who  apply 
the  appellation  of  Blackstone  lawyers  to 
these  ephemeral  insects  of  the  law. — ^To  Judge 
Tyler,     vi,  66.     (M.,  1812.) 

846.  BLACKSTONE  (Sir  WilUam), 
Toryism  of. — Blackstone  and  Hume  have 
made  tories  of  all  England,  and  are  making 
tories  of  those  young  Americans  whose  native 
feelings  of  independence  do  not  place  them 
above  the  wily  sophistries  of  a  Hume  or  a 
Blackstone.  These  two  books,  but  especially 
the  former,  have  done  more  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  liberties  of  man,  than  all 
the  million  of  men  in  arms  of  Bonaparte,  and 
the  millions  of  human  lives  with  the  sacrifice 
of  which  he  will  stand  loaded  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  his  Maker. — To  Horatio  G. 
Spafford.    vi,   335.     (M.,    1814.) 

847.  BLAND  (Bichard),  Character  of.— 

Colonel  Richard  Bland  was  the  most  learned 
and  logical  man  of  those  who  took  prominent 
lead  in  public  affairs,  profound  in  constitu- 
tional lore,  a  most  ungraceful  speaker  (as  were 
Peyton  Randolph  and  Robinson,  in  a  remark- 
able degree.)  He  wrote  the  first  pamphlet  on 
the  nature  of  the  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain which  had  ^ny  pretension  to  accuracy  of 
view  on  that  subject,  but  it  was  a  singular  one. 
He  would  set  out  on  sound  principles,  pursue 
them  Logically  till  he  found  them  leading  to  the 
precipice  which  he  had  to  leap,  start  back 
alarmed,  then  resume  his  ground,  go  over  it  in 
another  direction,  he  led  again  by  the  correct- 
ness of  his  reasoning  to  the  same  place,  and 
again  back  out.  and  try  other  processes  to 
reconcile  right  and  wrong,  but  finally  left  his 
reader  and  himself  bewildered  between  the 
steady  index  of  the  compass  in  their  hand,  and 
the  phantasm  to  wYvxch  \t  seemed  to  point.  Still 
there  was  more  ^ound  matter  in  his  pamphlet 
than    in    the     o^ebrated   *'  Farmer's    Letters,** 
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him  conspicuously  base.  I  gave  him  a  pardon, 
however,  which  covers  him  from  everything  but 
infamy.  I  was  the  more  astonished  at  his  en- 
gaging in  this  business,  from  the  peculiar  mo- 
tives he  should  have  felt  for  fidelity.  When  I 
came  into  the  government,  I  sought  him  out  on 
account  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  you, 
cherished  him,  offered  him  two  different  ap- 
pointments of  value,  which,  after  keeping  them 
long  under  consideration,  he  declined  for  com- 
mercial views,  and  would  have  given  him  any- 
thing for  which  he  was  fit.  Be  assured  he  is 
unworthy  of  ever  occupying  again  the  care  of 
any  honest  man. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
v,  130.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  114.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

866.  BOLLMAN    (Eric),    Pardon    of.-— 

Dr.  Bollman,  on  his  arrival  in  Washington  in 
custody  in  January,  voluntarily  offered  to  make 
communications  to  me,  whicn  he  accordingly 
did,  Mr.  Madison  also  being  present.  I  pre- 
viously and  subsequently  assured  him  (without, 
however,  his  having  requested  it),  that  they 
should  never  be  used  against  himself.  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  same  evening  committed  to 
writing,  by  memory,  what  he  had  said;  and 
I  moreover  asked  of  Bollman  to  do  it  himself, 
which  he  did,  and  I  now  enclose  it  to  you. 
The  object  is,  as  he  is  to  be  a  witness,  that 
you  may  know  how  to  examine  him,  and  draw 
everything  from  him.  I  wish  the  paper  to  be 
seen  and  known  only  to  yourself  and  the  gen- 
tlemen who  aid  you,  and  to  be  returned  to  me. 
If  he  should  prevaricate,  I  should  be  willing 
you  should  go  so  far  as  to  ask  him  whether  he 
did  not  say  so  and  so  to  Mr.  Madison  and  my- 
self, in  order  to  let  him  see  that  his  prevarica- 
tions will  be  marked.  Mr.  Madison  will  for- 
ward you  a  pardon  for  him,  which  we  mean 
should  be  delivered  previously.  It  is  suspected 
by  some  he  does  not  intend  to  appear.  If  he 
does  not,  I  hope  you  will  take  effectual  meas- 
ures to  have  him  immediately  taken  into  cus- 
tody. Some  other  blank  pardons  are  sent  on 
to  be  filled  up  at  your  discretion,  if  you  should 
find  a  defect  of  evidence,  and  believe  that  this 
would  supply  it,  *  *  *  avoiding  to  give 
them  to  the  gross  offenders,  unless  it  be  visi- 
ble that  the  principal  will  otherwise  escape. — 
To  George  Hay.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  52.  (W.,  May 
1807.) 

856.  BONAPABTE  (Jerome),  Marriage 

of. — A  report  reaches  us  from  Baltimore, 
*  *  *  that  Mr.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  the  First  Consul,  is  married  to  Miss  Patter- 
son, of  that  city.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
on  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul,  is  not  for  me 
to  suppose ;  but  as  it  might  occur  to  him, 
prima  facie,  that  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  prevented  it.  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  mention  the  subject  to 
you,  that,  if  necessary,  you  may  by  explana- 
tion set  that  idea  to  rights.  You  know  that  by 
our  laws,  all  persons  are  free  to  enter  into 
marriage,  if  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  no  one 
having  a  power  to  restrain  it,  not  even  their 
parents ;  and  that  under  that  age,  no  one  can 
prevent  it  but  the  parent  or  guardian.  The 
lady  is  under  age,  and  the  parents,  placed  be- 
tween her  affections,  which  were  strongly  fixed, 
and  the  considerations  opposing  the  measure, 
yielded  with  pain  and  anxiety  to  the  former. 
Mr.  Patterson  is  the  President  of  the  Bank 
of  Baltimore,  the  wealthiest  man  in  Maryland, 
perhaps  in  the  United  States,  except  Mr.  Car- 
roll ;  a  man  of  great  virtue  and  respectability ; 
the  mother  is  the  sister  of  the  lady  of  General 
Samuel  Smith  ;  and,  consequently,  the  station 
of  the  family  in  society  is  with  the  first  of 
the    United    States.     These    circumstances    fix 


rank  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  heredi- 
tary titles. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
510.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  277,     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

857.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Brutoses  for. 

— If  Bonaparte  declares  for  royalty,  either  in 
his  own  person,  or  for  Louis  XVIII..  he  has 
but  a  few  days  to  live.  In  a  nation  of  so 
much  enthusiasm,  there  must  be  a  million  of 
Brutuses  who  will  devote  themselves  to  de- 
stroy him. — To  Henry  Innes.  iv,  315.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  412.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

858. .    Had  the  consuls  been  put 

to  death  in  the  first  tumult,  and  before  the 
nation  had  time  to  take  sides,  the  Directory 
and  Councils  might  have  reestablished 
themselves  on  the  spot.  But  that  not  being 
done,  perhaps  it  is  now  to  be  wished  that 
Bonaparte  may  be  spared,  as,  according  to 
his  protestations,  he  is  for  liberty,  equality 
and  representative  government,  and  he  is 
more  able  to  keep  the  nation  together,  and 
to  ride  out  the  storm  than  any  other.  Per- 
haps it  may  end  in  their  establishing  a  single 
representative,  and  that  in  his  person.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  for  life,  for  fear  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  example  on  our  countrymen. 
It  is  very  material  for  the  latter  to  be  made 
sensible  that  their  own  character  and  situa- 
tion are  materially  different  from  the  French : 
and  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  republi- 
canism there,  we  are  able  to  preserve  it  in- 
violate here. — To  John  Breckenridge.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  418.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

859.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Cromwell, 
Washington  and. — My  confidence  has  been 
placed  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bona- 
parte. I  hoped  he  would  calculate  truly  the 
difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington 
and  a  Cromwell. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv. 
321.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

880.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Detested.— No 

man  on  earth  has  stronger  detestation  than 
myself  of  the  unprincipled  tyrant  who  is  del- 
uging the  continent  of  Europe  with  blood. 
No  one  was  more  gratified  by  his  disasters  of 
the  last  compaign.* — To  Dr.  George  Logan. 
vi,  216.    Ford  ed,  ix,  423.     (M.,  Oct.  1813. ) 

861.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Embargo  and. 

— The  explanation  of  his  principles  given  you 
by  the  French  Emperor,  in  conversation,  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  wish 
us  to  go  to  war  with  England,  knowing  we 
have  no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war.  To  sub- 
mit to  pay  to  England  the  tribute  on  our  com- 
merce which  she  demands  by  her  orders  of 
council,  would  be  to  aid  her  in  the  war 
against  him.  and  would  give  him  just  ground 
to  declare  war  with  us.    He,  concludes,  there- 

♦  This  extract  got  into  the  newspapers  contrary  to 
Jefferson's  wishes,  and  led  to  a  long  interruption  of 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr.  Lo^an.  At 
l^Lii^U.,  1  =  1  le  wrote  to  Logan,  complaining  of 

the  publi  and  said:  "  this  [extract)  produced 

ti>  me  m--:  nplaints  from  my  best  mends  and 

catl*d  for  iiiun.  explanations  than  any  transaction  of 
wy  life  hud  ever  done.  They  inferred  from  this  par- 
tlfll  extract  ftn  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land, which  yet  the  same  letter  censured  with  equal 
rigor.  It  produced,  too,  from  the  minister  of  Bona- 
parte A  cnm plaint,  not  indeed  formal,  for  I  was  but  a 
privfttf?  citizen,  but  serious,  of  my  volunteerinif  with 
KngJand  la  the  abuse  of  his  sovereign."— Editor. 
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solid  calculations  of  glory. — ^To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, iv,  319.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  422.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1800.) 

870.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  Human  MiB- 
ery  and. — Bonaparte  has  been  the  author  of 
more  misery  and  suffering  to  the  world,  than 
any  being  who  ever  lived  before  him.  After 
destroying  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  has 
exhausted  all  its  resources,  physical  and  mor- 
al, to  indulge  his  own  maniac  ambition,  his 


own  tyrannical  and  overbearing  spirit.  'Hi^ j(^'^'  March  1810.) 


,   sufferings  cannot  be  too  great. — To  Albert 
^  Gallatin,  vi,  499.    (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

871.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Ignorance  of 
Commerce.^Df  the  principles  and  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  Bonaparte  appears  to  be 
ignorant. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  601.  (M., 
1812.) 

872.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  Impriaon- 
ment  of.— The  Attila  of  the  age  dethroned, 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the 
human  race,  whose  thirst  for  blood  appeared" 
unquenchable,  the  great  oppressor  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  world,  shut  up 
within  the  circle  of  a  little  island  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  dwindled  to  the  condition  of 
an  humble  and  degraded  pensioner  on  the 
bounty  of  those  he  had  most  injured.  How 
miserable,  how  meanly,  has  he  closed  his 
inflated  career !  What  a  sample  of  the  bathos 
will  his  history  present !  He  should  have  per- 
ished on  the  swords  of  his  enemies,  under  the 

,  walls  of  Paris. — To  John  Adams,    vi,  352. 
^  Ford  ed.,  ix.  461.     (M.,  July  1814.) 

873.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  Invasion  of 
IT.  S.  by. — The  fear  that  Bonaparte  will 
come  over  and  conquer  us  also,  is  too  chimer- 
ical to  be  genuine.  Supposing  him  to  have 
finished  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  has  yet  Eng- 
land and  Russia  to  subdue.  The  maxim  of 
war  was  never  sounder  than  in  this  case,  not 
to  leave  an  enemy  in  the  rear;  and  especially 
where  an  insurrectionary  flame  is  known  to 
be  under  the  embers,  merely  smothered,  and 
ready  to  burst  at  every  point.  These  two 
subdued  (and  surely  the  Anglomcn  will  not 
think  the  conquest  of  England  alone  a  short 
work),  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the 
cradle  of  Alexander,  his  prototype,  and  Con- 
stantinople, the  seat  of  empire  for  the  world, 
would  glitter  more  in  his  eye  than  our  bleak 
mountains  and  rugged  forests.  Egypt,  too. 
and  the  golden  apples  of  Mauritania,  have  for 
more  than  half  a  century  fixed  the  longing 
eyes  of  France:  and  with  Syria,  you  know, 
he  has  an  old  affront  to  wipe  out.  Then  come 
**  Pontus  and  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Aeolia  and 
Bithynia,"  the  fine  countries  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  and 
all  beyond  the  Hypasis.  which  bounded  the 
glories  of  his  Macedonian  rival ;  with  the  In- 
vitations of  his  new  British  subjects  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  whom,  after  receiving 
under  his  protection  the  mother  country,  he 
cannot  refuse  to  visit.  When  all  this  is  done 
and  settled,  and  nothing  of  the  old  world  re- 
mains unsubdued,  he  may  turn  to  the  new 
one.  But  will  he  attack  us  first,  from  whom 
he  will  get  but  hard  knocks  and  no  money? 


Or  will  he  first  lay  hold  of  the  gold  and  silver 
of  Mexico  and  reru,  and  the  diamonds  of 
Brazil?  A  republican  emperor,  from  his  af- 
fection to  republics^  independent  of  motives 
of  expediency,  must  grant  to  ourselves  the 
Cyclop's  boon  of  being  the  last  devoured. 
While  all  this  is  doing,  are  we  to  suppose  the 
chapter  of  accidents  read  out,  and  that  noth- 
ing can  happen  to  cut  short  or  disturb  his 
enterprises  ?— To   John    Langdon.     v,   512. 


874.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Lonislana 
and. — I  assured  M.  Pichon  [French  Minis- 
ter] that  I  had  more  confidence  in  the  word 
of  the  First  Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment 
we  could  sign. — ^To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  511.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  278.    (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

876. .    Your  emperor  has  done 

more  splendid  things,  but  he  has  never  done 
one  which  will  give  happiness  to  so  great  a 
number  of  human  beings  as  the  ceding  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States.* — To  Mar- 
quis DE  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  67.  (W., 
May  1807.)    See  Louisiana. 

876.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  No  Moral 
Sense.^D'Meara's  book  proves  that  nature 
had  denied  Bonaparte  the  moral  sense,  the  first 
excellence  of  well  organized  man.  If  he  could 
seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm  that  he  had 
raised  himself  to  power  without  ever  having 
committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted 
totally  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he 
could  consider  the  millions  of  human  lives 
which  he  had  destroyed,  or  caused  to  be  de- 
stroyed, the  desolations  of  countries  by  plun- 
derings,  burnings  and  famine,  the  destitutions 
of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  without  the 
consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his 
brothers  and  sisters  on  their  thrones,  the  cut- 
ting up  of  established  societies  of  men  and 
jumbling  them  discordantly  together  again  at 
his  caprice,  the  demolition  of  the  fairest  hopes 
of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights 
and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all 
the  numberless  train  of  his  other  enormities ; 
the  man  I  say.  who  could  consider  all  these 
as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  mon- 
ster, against  whom  every  hand  should  have 
been  lifted  to  slay  him. — ^To  John  Adams. 
,vii.  27s.     (M.,  1823.) 

877.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  Peace  and.— 
Bonaparte's  restless  spirit  leaves  no  hope  of 
peace  to  the  world. — To  Thomas  Leiper. 
vi.  464.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

878.  BONAPABTE  (K.),  P0U07  to- 
ward United  States. — ^As  to  Bonaparte,  I 

should  not  doubt  the  revocation  of  his  edicts, 
were  he  governed  by  reason.    But  his  policy 
is  so    crooked    that    it    eludes    conjecture- 
1   fear  his  first   object  now  is  to   dry  iq^ 
the  sources    of    British    prosperity    by    ex- 
cluding her    manufactures    from    the    con- 
tinent.     He    may    fear    that    opening    thdrt 
ports  of  Europe  to  our  vessels  will  open  then^ 
to  an  inundation  of  British  wares.    He  ou|^i^ 

*  This  acc«a«ion  of  territory  ftr«iifl:tb«DS  fuiou^^ 

thepower  ot  lYi^XJulted  Slates,  and  I  nave  jnflt  r* 

toEnRl       '  »-..--.     «. 

humDl< 


5  power  01  i\i©\3ft\tea  states,  ana  1  nave  yvm.  t 
ETnRland  a  Ttvar^t^^®  r\va\  that  will  sooner  or 
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death  in  cold  blood,  by  lingering  tortures  of 
mind,  by  vexations,  insults,  and  deprivations, 
was  a  degree  of  inhumanity  to  which  the 
poisonings  and  assassinations  of  the  school  of 
Borgia  and  the  den  of  Marat  never  attained. 
—To  John  Adams,    vii,  275.     (M.,  1823.) 

894.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Temper  of.— 
Bonaparte's  domineering  temper  deafens  him 
to  the  dictates  of  interest,  of  honor,  and  of 
morality.— To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  601.  (M., 
1811.) 

805.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  Tyranny  of.-- 
A  ruthless  tyrant,  drenching  Europe  in 
blood  to  obtain  through  future  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  destroyer  of  mankind.— To 
Henry  Middleton.    vi,  91.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 


That  Bonaparte  is  an  un- 
principled tyrant,  who  is  deluging  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  blood,  there  is  not  a 
human  being,  not  even  the  wife  of  his  bosom 
who  docs  not  see.- To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi, 
283.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  445-     (M.,  Jan.  1814- ) 

897.  BONAPABTE  (N.),  XTnited  States 
and.— Considering  the  character  of  Bona- 
parte, I  think  it  material  at  once  to  let  him 
sec  that  we  are  not  of  the  powers  who  will 
receive  his  orders.— To  James  Madison,  iv, 
585.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  377.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

808. .    I   never   expected  to   be 

^nder  the  necessity  of  wishing  success  to 
oonaparte.  But  the  English  being  equally  ty- 
rannical at  sea  as  he  is  on  land,  and  that  tyr- 
anny bearing  on  us  in  every  point  of  either 
1  ^Pr.  or  interest.  I  say,  "  down  with  Eng- 
do  ♦  ^^  *^  ^^^  w^^^  Bonaparte  is  then  to 
d^l?  ^\'  ^^^  "s  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
I  cannot,  with  the  Anglomen,  prefer 


dents 


onVl!?r*  present  evil  to  a  future  hypothetical 
(M      A^  Thomas  Leiper. 
•  ^^8.  1807.) 


|ecte 


I^^-ant 


th. 


Ford  ed.,  ix,  130. 


_te<i •    Although  we  neither  ex- 

anapa**^*"  wished  any  act  of  friendship  from 

rant   ^^'  ^^  always    detested   him    as   a 

-e  iorJ^^  ^^  ?^^'^  employment  to  much  of 

J'^^nij-      e^*  the  nation  who  was  our  common 

:^^  Us-  ^'^  '^sr-  his^  downfall  was  illy  timed 

tZ  ^^^'flm^^^^^  ^^  England  an  opportunity 

^^^F^^^fi    d^^^^f^^  °^  US.  when  we  were  un- 

5*+??  ^ii  I      marred  we  can  beat  her  on  our 

iSl^*^  6y  f/%  th^  laws  of  the  ocean  to  be 

Us^^^t^y^J^  ^ari*'"ie  powers  of  Europe. 
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*^^a. 


^? 


*A^ir^rB    CN.)*  "United  States, 
T^tj-^      cannot,  I  think,  be  a 


wish  drawn  between 
afi<i  those  of  Alexan- 
^^ish  to  see  Bonaparte 


'**  i^or?^'^c^  Vi^'^^VlJ^  thus  at  his  feet  the 
'^'^'IJ^I-"^^^^^  ™^  ^^"^'  ^"^- 


and  althoti({h 


l^Cf  1  J?;'?,th.^  !'^^^^'^^'^f^rs  which  the 


and  he  might  spare  such  a  force,  to  be  sent 
in  British  ships,  as  I  would  as  lief  not  have 
to  encounter,  when  I  see  how  much  trouble  a 
handful  of  soldiers  in  Canada  has  given  us. 
No.  It  cannot  be  to  our  interest  that  all 
Europe  should  be  reduced  to  a  single  mon- 
archy. The  true  line  of  interest  for  us,  is, 
that  Bonaparte  should  be  able  to  effect  the 
complete  exclusion  of  England  from  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  in  order,  bv  this  peace- 
able engine  of  constraint  to  make  her  re- 
nounce her  views  of  dominion  over  the  ocean, 
of  permitting  no  other  nation  to  navigate  it 
but  with  her  license,  and  on  tribute  to  her, 
and  her  aggressions  on  the  persons  of  our 
citizens  who  may  choose  to  exercise  their 
right  of  passing  over  that  element.  And  this 
would  be  effected  bv  Bonaparte  succeeding 
so  far  as  to  close  the  Baltic  against  her.  This 
success  I  wished  him  the  last  year,  this  I  wish 
him  this  year;  but  were  he  again  advanced 
to  Moscow,  I  should  again  wish  him  such 
disasters  as  would  prevent  his  reaching  St. 
Petersburg.  And  were  the  consequences  even 
to  be  the  longer  continuance  of  our  war,  I 
would  rather  meet  them  than  see  the  whole 
force  of  Europe  wielded  by  a  single  hand. — 
To  Thomas  Lieper.  vi,  283.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
445.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

001. .  I  have  gone  into  this  ex- 
planation *  *  ♦  because  I  am  willing  to 
trust  to  your  discretion  the  explaining  me 
to  our  honest  fellow  laborifrs,  and  the  bring- 
insT  them  to  pause  and  reflect,  if  any  of  them 
have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on  the  extent 
of  the  success  we  ought  to  wish  to  Bona- 
parte, with  a  view  to  our  own  interests  only; 
and  even  were  we  not  mep,  to  whom  nothing 
human  should  be  indifferent.  But  is  our  par- 
ticular interest  to  make  us  insensible  to  all 
sentiments  of  morality?  Is  it  then  become 
criminal,  the  moral  wish  that  the  torrents 
of  blood  this  man  is  shedding  in  Europe,  the 
sufferings  of  so  many  human  beings,  good  as 
ourselves,  on  whose  necks  he  is  trampling, 
the  burnings  of  ancient  cities,  devastations  of 
great  countries,  the  destruction  of  law  and 
order,  and  demoralization  of  the  world, 
should  be  arrested,  even  if  it  should  place  our 
peace  a  little  further  distant?  No.  You  and 
I  cannot  differ  in  wishing  that  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  Germany,  and 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Italy,  and  even 
England,  may  retain  their  independence. — 
To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  283.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
446.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

902. .     It  is  cruel  that  we  should 

have  been  forced  to  wish  any  success  to  such 
a  destroyer  of  the  human  race.  Yet  while 
it  was  our  interest  and  that  of  humanity  that 
he  ?^hoald  not  subdue  Russia,  and  thus  lay 
at!  Europe  nt  !tt!s  fjMtrlt  was  desirable  to  us 
th;it  he  sh'  nklttMgd  as  to  close  the 

Baltic  to  ^^^^^^^^^HBiw  ^if^^  ^y  \^^ 

pressure  af^B^^^^^^^^^fcj*  disposition 

ret  17  m  *  ^^^^^^^BBWards  us. — 

To  Toir    '  ^^^^^^^Kiin.  1814.) 

<«hed. 
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fallen,  his  power  reduced  to  its  original  noth- 
ingfness,  his  person  only  not  yet  in  the  mad- 
house, where  it  ought  adways  to  have  been. — 
To  Cesar  A.  Rodney,    vi,  448.     (M.,  1815.) 

004. .    On  the  general  scale  of 

nations,  the  greatest  wonder  is  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena ;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  well 
for  the  Hves  and  happiness  of  millions  and 
millions,  had  he  been  deposited  there  twenty 
years  ago.  France  would  now  have  a  free 
government,  unstained  by  the  enormities  she 
has  enabled  him  to  commit  on  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  unprostrated  by  the  vindictive 
hand,  human  or  divine,  now  so  heavily  bear- 
ing upon  her.— To  Mrs.  Trist.  D.  L.  J.  363. 
(P.  F.,  April  1816.) 

006. .  What  is  infinitely  inter- 
esting [in  the  letters  you  enclosed  to  me],  is 
the  scene  of  the  exchange  of  Louis  XVHL  for 
Bonaparte.  What  lessons  of  wisdom  Mr. 
[John  Quincy]  Adams  must  have  read  in  that 
short  space  of  time!  More  than  fall  to  the 
lot  of  others  in  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Man, 
and  the  man  of  Paris,  under  those  circum- 
stances, must  have  been  a  subject  of  profound 
speculation !  It  would  be  a  singular  addition 
to  that  spectacle  to  see  the  same  beast  in  the 
cage  at  St.  Helena,  like  a  lion  in  the  tower. 
That  is  probably  the  closing  verse  of  the  chap- 
Nj  ter  of  his  crimes.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
vii,  52.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.    (M.,  1817.) 

906. .    Had  Bonaparte  reflected 

that  such  is  the  moral  construction  of  the 
world,  that  no  national  crime  passes  unpun- 
ished in  the  long  run,  he  would  not  now  be 
in  the  cage  of  St.  Helena.— M.  De  Marbois. 
vii,  76.     (M.,  1817.O     See  France. 

907.  BOOKS  AS  CAPITAL.— Some  few 
years  ago  when  the  tariff  was  before  Con- 
gress, 1  engaged  some  of  our  members  of 
Congress  to  endeavor  to  get  the  duty  re- 
pealed, and  wrote  on  the  subject  to  some 
other  acquaintances  in  Congress,  and  press- 
ingly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
effort  ♦  ♦  ♦  failed.  *  ♦  *  There  is  a  consid- 
eration going  to  the  injustice  of  the  tax  *  *  ♦. 
Books  constitute  capital.  A  library  book  lasts 
as  long  as  a  house,  for  hundreds  of  years. 
It  is  not,  then,  an  article  of  mere  consump- 
tion but  fairly  of  capital,  and  often  in  the  case 
of  professional  men.  settine  out  in  life,  it  Is 
their  only  capital.  Now  there  is  no  other 
form  of  capital  which  is  first  taxed  18  per 
cent,  on  the  gross,  and  the  proprietor  then 
left  to  pay  the  same  taxes  in  detail  with 
others  whose  capital  has  paid  no  tax  on  the 
gross  Nor  is  there  a  description  of  men  less 
proper  to  be  singled  out  for  extra  taxation. — 
To  James  Madison.'  J:«ord  ed.,  x,  194.  (M., 
Sep.  182 1.) 

908.  BOOKS,  Cflnsorship  of. — I  am  mor- 
tified to  be  told  that,  /;/  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  sale  of  a  book  *  can  become  a 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  of  criminal  inquiry 
too,  as  an  offence  against     religion;   that  a 

•  A  work  fn  French  by  M.  ^n^^  Becourt  entitled 
"  Sur  la  Creation  du  Afonae,  un  ^Jatftm®  d*Organisa- 
tion  Primitive".— Editor.  ^^ 


question  like  this  can  be  carried  before  the 
civil  magistrate.  Is  this  then  our  freedom  of 
religion  r  And  are  we  to  have  a  censor 
whose  imprimatur  shall  say  what  books  may 
be  sold,  and  what  we  may  buy  ?  And  who 
is  thus  to  dogmatize  religious  opinions  for 
our  citizens?  Whose  foot  is  to  be  the  meas- 
ure to  which  ours  are  all  to  be  cut  or 
stretched  ?  Is  a  priest  to  be  our  inquisitor,  or 
shall  a  layman,  simple  as  ourselves,  set  up 
his  reason  as  the  rule  for  what  we  are  to  read, 
and  what  we  must  believe  ?  It  is  an  insult  to 
our  citizens  to  question  whether  they  are 
rational  beings  or  not.  and  blasphemy  against 
religion  to  suppose  it  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  truth  and  reason.  If  M.  de  Becourt' s  book 
be  false  in  its  facts,  disprove  them;  if  false 
in  its  reasoning,  refute  it.  But,  for  God's 
sake,  let  us  freely  hear  both  sides,  if  wc 
choose.  I  know  little  of  its  contents,  having 
barely  glanced  over  here  and  there  a  passage, 
and  over  the  table  of  contents.  From  this, 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  seemed  the  chief 
object  of  attack,  the  issue  of  which  might  be 
trusted  to  the  strength  of  the  two  combat- 
ants ;  Newton  certainly  not  needing  the  aux- 
iliary arm  of  the  government,  and  still  less 
the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  as  to  what 
in  it  concerns  Him.  I  thought  the  work 
would  be  very  innocent,  and  one  which  might 
be  confided  to  the  reason  of  any  man;  not 
likely  to  be  much  read  if  let  alone,  but.  if 
persecuted,  it  will  be  generally  read.  Every 
man  in  the  United  States  will  think  it  a  duty 
to  buy  a  copy,  in  vindication  of  his  right  to 
buy,  and  to  read  what  he  pleases. — To  M. 
DuFiEF.    vi,  340.     (M..  1814.) 

909. .    I  have  been  just  reading 

the  new  constitution  of  Spain,  One  of  its 
fundamental  bases  is  expressed  in  these 
words :  "  The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the 
only  true  one.  is.  and  always  shall  be,  that 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  The  government  pro- 
tects it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibits 
the  exercise  of  any  other  whatever."  Now  I 
wish  this  presented  to  those  who  question 
what  you  may  sell.*  or  we  may  buy  with  a  re- 
quest to  strike  out  the  words.  *'  Roman  Cath- 
olic." and  to  insert  the  denomination  of 
their  own  religion.  This  would  ascertain  the 
code  of  dogmas  which  each  wishes  should 
domineer  over  the  opinions  of  all  others,  and 
be  taken,  like  the  Spanish  religion,  under 
the  *'  protection  of  wise  and  just  laws."  It 
would  show  to  what  they  wish  to  reduce  the 
liberty  for  which  one  generation  has  sacri- 
ficed life  and  happiness.  It  would  present 
our  boasted  freedom  of  religion  as  a  thing  of 
theory  only,  and  not  of  practice,  as  what 
would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  theoretic 
thraldom,  but  practical  freedom  of  Europe. — 
To  M.  DuFiEF.    vi,  340.     (M.,  1814,) 

910.  BOOKS,  Duty  on.— To  prohibit  uf 
from  the  benefit  of  foreign  light,  is  to  con- 
sign us  to  a  long  darkness. — ^To  — '—  —^ 
vii.  221.     (M.,  1821.) 

911. .    I  hope  a  crusade  will  be 

kept  up  against  the  duty  on  books  until  those 
•  M.  Dufief  was  a  Philadelphia  bookMller.— BditoB. 
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in  power  shall  become  sensible  of  this  stain 
on  our  legislation,  and  shall  wipe  it  from  their 
code,  and  from  the  remembrance  of  man,  if 
possible.— I'o  Jared  Sparks,  vii,  335-  Fow 
ED..  X.  393.     (M.,  1824.) 

012. .    I  hfcar  nothing  definitive 

of  the  three  thousand  dollars  duty  [on  books 
for  the  University  of  Virginia]  of  which  wc 
arc  asking  the  remission  from  Congress.— To 
James  Madison,  vii,  433  Ford  ed.,  x,  376. 
(M.,  1826.) 

013. .    The  government  of  the 

United  States,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
establishing  its  tariff  on  foreign  importations, 
were  very  much  |fuided  in  their  selection  of 
objects  by  a  desire  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures   witiiin   ourselves.     Among   other   ar- 
ticles then  selected  were  books,  on  the  im- 
portation of  which  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
was    imposed,    which,    by    ordinary    custom 
house  charges,  amounts  to  about  eighteen  per 
cent.,  and  adding  the  importing  booksellers* 
profit   on  this,  becomes  about  twenty-seven 
per  cent.     This  was  useful  at  first,  perhaps, 
towards  exciting  our  printers  to  make  a  be- 
ginning in  that  business  here.    But  it  is  found 
in  experience  that  the  home  demand  is  not 
suflSdent  to  justify  the  reprinting  any  but  the 
most    popular   English    works,    and    cheap 
editions  of  a  few  of  the  classics  for  schools. 
For  the  editions  of  value,  enriched  by  notes, 
commentaries,  &c.,  and  for  books  in  foreign 
living  languages,  the  demand  here  is  too  small 
and  sparse  to  re-imburse  the  expense  of  re- 
printing them.    None  of  these,  therefore,  are 
printed  here,  and  the  duty  on  them  becomes 
con<;equcntly  not  a  protecting,  but   really  a 
prohibitory  one.    It  makes  a  very  serious  ad- 
dition  to  the  price  of  the    book    and    falls 
chiefly  on  a  description  of  persons  little  able 
to  meet  it.     Students  who  are  destined  for 
professional  callings,  as  most  of  our  scholars 
arc.    arc   barely   able   for   the   most   part   to 
meet  the  expenses  of  tuition.     The  addition 
of  eighteen  or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  on  the 
books  necessary  for  their  instruction,  amounts 
often  to  a  prohibition  as  to  them.     For  want 
of  these  aids,  which  are  open  to  the  students 
of  all  other  nations  but  our  own.  they  enter 
or.   their   course  on  a  very  unequal   footing 
with  those  of  the  same  professions  in  foreign 
countries,  and  our  citizens  at  large,  too.  who 
employ   them,   do  not  derive  from  that  em- 
ployment all  the  benefit  which  higher  qualifi- 
cations would  give  them.    It  is  true  that  no 
•    ^  '^  required  on  books  imported  for  sem- 
marfes  of  learning,  but  these,  locked  up  in  li- 
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on  the  science  of  other  countries,  longer  es- 
tablished, possessing  better  means,  and  more 
advanced  than  we  are.  To  prohibit  us  from 
the  benefit  of  foreign  light,  is  to  consign  us  to 
long  darkness.  The  northern  seminaries  fol- 
lowing with  parental  solicitude  the  interest  of 
their  elevh  in  the  course  for  which  they  have 
prepared  them,  propose  to  petition  Congress 
on  this  subject,  and  wish  for  the  cooperation 
of  those  of  the  south  and  west,  and  I  have 
been  requested,  as  more  convenient  in  posi- 
tion than  they  are,  to  solicit  that  cooperation. 
Having  no  personal  acquaintance  with  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 

college  of ,  I  do  not  know  how  more 

effectually  to  communicate  these  views  to 
them,  than  by  availing  myself  of  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  of  your  zeal  for  the  happiness  and 
improvement  of  our  country.  I  take  the  lib- 
erty, therefore,  of  requesting  you  to  place  the 
subject  before  the  proper  authorities  of  that 
institution,  and  if  they  approve  the  measure, 
to  solicit  a  concurrent  proceeding  on  their 
part  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Besides  petition- 
ing Congress,  I  would  propose  that  they  ad- 
dress, in  their  corporate  capacity,  a  letter  to 
their  delegates  and  senators  in  Congress,  so- 
liciting their  best  endeavors  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  on  imported  books.  I 
cannot  but  suppose  that  such  an  application 
will  be  respected  by  them,  and  will  engage 
their  votes  and  endeavors  to  effect  an  object 
so  reasonable.  A  conviction  that  science  is 
important  to  the  preservation  of  our  repub- 
lican government,  and  that  it  is  also  essential 
to  its  protection  against  foreign  power,  in- 
duces me.  on  this  occasion,  to  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  that  retirement  to  which  age  and 

inclination  equally  dispose  me. —  To 

vii.  220.     (M..  1821.) 

014.  BOOKS,  Lending.— The  losses  I 
have  sustained  by  lending  my  books  will  be 
my  apologry  to  you  for  asking  your  particular 
attention  to  the  replacing  them  in  the  presses 
as  fast  as  you  finish  them,  and  not  to  lend 
them  to  anybody  else,  nor  suffer  anybody  to 
have  a  book  out  of  the  study  under  cover  of 
your  name. — To  John  Garland  Jefferson. 
Ford  ed.,  v,   182.     (N.  Y.,   1790.) 

015.  BOOKS,  Love  of.— I  cannot  live 
without  books.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  460. 
(M.,  1815.) 

016.  BOOKS,  Prices  of.— French  books 
are  to  be  bought  here  [Paris]  for  two-thirds 
of  what  they  can  in  England.  English  and 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  cost  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  here  than  in  Eng- 
land.— To  Edmund  Randolph,  i,  434-  (?•» 
178s) 

017. .  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thors are  dearer  here  [France]  than  I  believe 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Nobody  here  reads 
them,  wherefore  they  are  not  printediF— J 
James  Madison,     i.  414.     (P-   1785.) 

918.  BOOXS,  Becommefiiding.-— It . 
with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  permit  mi 
to  usurn  fU^  _/v;^o  nf  an  adviser  of  the 
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what  (with  a  single  exception  only)  I  never 
did  before,  on  the  many  similar  applications 
made  to  me. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M.,  1821.) 

010. .  This  book  ["  Construc- 
tions Construed  "]  is  the  most  effectual  retrac- 
tion of  our  government  to  its  original  prin- 
ciples which  has  ever  yet  been  sent  by 
heaven  to  our  aid.  Every  State  in  the  Union 
should  give  a  copy  to  every  member  they  elect, 
as  a  standing  instruction,  and  ours  should  set 
the  example. — To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii, 
199.     Ford   ed.,    x,    184.     (M.,    1821.) 

020. .     You  ask  for  my  opinion 

of  the  work  you  send  mc,  and  to  let  it  go  out 
to  the  public.  This  I  have  ever  made  a  point 
of  declining  (one  or  two  instance!  only  ex- 
cepted). Complimentary  thanks  to  writers  who 
have  sent  me  their  works,  have  betrayed  me  some- 
times before  the  public,  without  my  consent  hav- 
ing been  asked.  But  I  am  far  from  presiuning 
to  direct  the  reading  of  my  fellow  citizens, 
who  are  good  enough  judges  themselves  ot 
what  is  worthy  their  reading. — ^To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  xvi,  171.  (M., 
1820.) 

021.  BOOKS,  Time  and.— The  [French] 
literati  are  half  a  dozen  years  before  us. 
Books,  really  good,  acquire  just  reputation  in 
that  time,  and  so  become  known  to  us,  and 
communicate  to  us  all  their  advances  in  knowl- 
edge. Is  not  this  delay  compensated,  by  our 
being  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  that  swarm 
of  nonsensical  publications  which  issues  daily 
from  a  thousand  presses,  and  perishes  almost 
in  issuing? — To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445.  (P., 
1785.) 

022.  BOOKS,  Translatloiis  of. — I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  read  translations  when  I  can 
read  the  original. — To  Edmund  Randolph. 
iv,    loi.     (M.,   1794.) 

023.  BOOKS,  Warfare  by.— After  the  se- 
vere chastisement  g^iven  by  Mr.  Walsh  in  his 
American  Register  to  English  scribblers,  which 
they  well  deserved,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see, 
I  hoped  there  would  be  an  end  of  this  inter- 
crimination.  and  that  both  parties  would  prefer 
the  course  of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  and  I 
think  their  considerate  writers  have  since 
shown  that  disposition,  and  that  it  would  pre- 
vail if  equally  cultivated  by  us.  Europe  is 
doing  us  full  justice ;  why  then  detract  from 
her? — To  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll.  Ford 
ed..  x.  325.     (M.,   1824.) 

024.  BOSTON  FORT  BILL,  Denounced. 

— All  such  assumptions  of  unlawful  power 
[as  the  Boston  Port  actl  are  dangerous  to  the 
right  of  the  British  empire  in  general,  and 
should  be  considered  as  its  common  cause; 
and  we  will  ever  be  ready  to  join  with  our 
fellow-subjects  in  every  part  of  the  same,  in 
executing  all  those  rightful  powers  which 
God  has  given  us.  for  the  reestablishment 
and  guaranteeing  ♦  *  ♦  their  constitutional 
rights,  when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  in- 
vaded.*— Re.<^olution  of  Albemarle  County. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  419.     (July  26,  1774.) 

925.  BOSTON    PORT    BILL,    A    Fast 

Proclaimed. — The  Legislature  of  Virginia 
happened  to  be  in  session,  in  Williamsburg:, 
when  news  was  received  of  the  passage  by 
the  British  Parliament  of  the  Boston  Port 
•  Jeflferson's  own  county.— EDITOR. 


Bill,  which  was  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  June  [1774]  then  ensuing.  The  House 
of  Burgesses  thereupon  passed  a  resolution, 
recommending  to  their  fellow  citizens,  that 
that  day  should  be  set  apart  for  fasting  and 
prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  imploring  Him 
to  avert  the  calamities  then  threatening  us, 
and  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  our  liberties.  The 
next  day,  May  20,  1774,  the  Governor  dis- 
solved us.— Jefferson  Papers,  i,  122.  (1821.) 
See  Fast  Days. 

026.  BOSTON  POBT  BILL,  Buin  by.— 

By  an  act  (7.  G.  3)  to  discontinue  in  such 
manner,  and  for  such  time  as  they  are  therein 
mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  la- 
ding or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dize, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of 
Boston,  *  *  *  a  large  and  populous  town, 
whose  trade  was  their  sole  subsistence,  was 
deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved  in  utter 
ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question 
of  right  suspended,  in  order  to  examine  this 
act  on  principles  of  justice:  An  act  of  Par- 
liament had  been  passed  imposing  duties  on 
teas,  to  be  paid  in  America,  against  whidi 
act  the  Americans  had  protested  as  inauthor- 
itative.  The  East  India  Company,  who  till 
that  time  had  never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to 
America  on  their  own  account,  step  forth  on 
that  occasion  the  asserters  of  Parliamentary 
right,  and  send  hither  many  ship  loads  oi 
that  obnoxious  commodity.  The  masters  of 
their  several  vessels,  however,  on  their  ar- 
rival in  America,  wisely  attended  to  admoni- 
tion, and  returned  with  their  cargoes.  In 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  alone,  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  people  were  disregarded, 
and  a  compliance,  after  being  many  da^ 
waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in 
this  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  governed 
by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  instructions,  let  those 
who  know  say.  There  are  extraordinary  sit- 
uations which  require  extraordinary  inter- 
position. An  exasperated  people,  who  feel 
that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  re- 
strained within  limits  strictly  regular.  A 
number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  threw  the  tea  into  the  ocean,  and 
dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of 
violence.  If  in  this  they  did  wrong,  they 
were  known  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  against  which  it  could  not  be  ob- 
jected that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been 
obstructed  or  diverted  fro*n  their  regular 
course  in  favor  of  popular  oflFenders.  They 
should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on 
this  occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  colony  had 
formerly  been  bold  in  their  enmities  against 
the  house  of  Stuart,  and  were  now  devoted 
to  ruin  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs 
the  momentous  affairs  of  this  great  empire^ 
On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worth- 
less ministerial  dependents,  whose  constant 
office  it  has  been  to  keep  that  government 
embroiled,  and  who,  by  their  treacheries,  hope 
to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  Knighthood,* 
without  calling  for  the  party  accused,  witfi- 

*  Alludine  to  the  Knightingrof  Sir  Prftncis 
—Note  by  Jefferson. 
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His  government  had  authorized  him  to  make 
certain  asf'urances  to  the  people  here  [Vir- 
ginia], which  he  made  accordingly.  He  wrote 
to  the  minister  that  he  had  made  these  assur- 
ances, and  that,  unless  he  should  be  enabled 
to  fulfil  them,  he  must  retire  from  his  situa- 
tion. This  letter  he  sent  unsealed  to  Peyton 
Randolph  for  his  inspection.  Lord  Botte- 
tourt's  great  respectability,  his  character  for 
integrity,  and  his  general  popularity,  would 
have  enabled  him  to  embarrass  the  measures 
of  the  patriots  exceedingly.  His  death  was, 
therefore,  a  fortunate  event  for  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  the  first  governor  in 
chief  that  had  ever  come  over  to  Virginia. 
Before  his  time,  we  had  received  only  depu- 
ties, the  governor  residing  in  England,  with 
a  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds,  and  paying 
his  deputy  one  thousand  pounds. — Conversa- 
tion WITH  Daniel  Webster.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
330.     (1824.) 

032.  BOXTNDABIES,      Louisiana.— The 

boundaries  of  Louisiana,  which  I  deem  not  ad- 
mitting question,  are  the  highlands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Nfississippi  enclosing  all 
its  waters,  the  Missouri  of  course,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  line  drawn  from  the  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  nearest 
source  of  the  Mississippi,  as  lately  settled 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
We  have  some  claims,  to  extend  on  the  sea- 
coast  westwardly  to  the  Rio  Norte  or  Bravo, 
and  better,  to  p^o  eastwardly  to  the  Rio  Perdido, 
between  Mobile  and  Pensacola.  the  ancient 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  Those  claims  will  be  a 
subject  of  negotiation  with  Spain,  and  if,  as 
soon  as  she  is  at  war,  we  push  them  strongly 
with  one  hand,  holding  out  a  price  in  the 
other,  we  shall  certainly  obtain  the  Floridas, 
and,  all  in  good  time.  In  the  meanwhile, 
without  waiting  for  permission,  we  shall  enter 
into  the  exercise  of  the  natural  right  we  have 
always  insisted  on  with  Spain,  to  wit,  that  of 
a  nation  holding  the  upper  part  of  streams, 
having  a  right  of  innocent  passage  through 
them  to  the  ocean.  We  shall  prepare  her  to 
see  us  practice  on  this,  and  she  will  not  op- 
pose it  by  force. — To  John  C.  Breckenridge. 
IV,  498.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  24a.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

033. .     We  are  attached  to  the 

retaining  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  because 
it  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  unfortunate 
La  Sallc.  was  the  cradle  of  Louisiana,  and  more 
incontestibly  covered  and  conveyed  to  us  by 
France,  under  that  name,  than  any  other  spot 
in  the  country. — ^To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  19. 
(W.,   1806.) 

934. .     You    know    the    French 

considered  themselves  entitled  to  the  Rio  Bravo, 
and  that  Laussat  declared  his  orders  to  be  to 
receive  possession  to  that  limit,  but  not  to 
Perdido ;  and  that  France  has  to  us  been  al- 
ways silent  as  to  the  western  boundary,  while 
she  spoke  decisively  as  to  the  eastern.  You 
know  Tiirrcan  agreed  with  us  that  neither 
party  should  strenijthen  themselves  in  the  dis- 
puted country  during  negotiation :  and  [Gen- 
ernll  Armstronij.  who  says  Monroe  concurs 
with  him.  is  of  opinion,  from  the  character  of 
the  Km|>erf»r.  that  were  we  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  taking  posts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
.-iipi,  and  tlircatcn  a  cess.ition  of  intercourse 
with  Spain.  Bonaparte  would  interpose  effi- 
ciently to  i)rcvcnt  the  quarrel  going  further. 
Add  to  those  things  the  fact  that  Spain  has 
sent  five  hundred  colonists  to  San  Antonio, 
and  one  hundred  troops  to  Nacogdoches,  and 
pfo!>ably  has  fixed  or  prepared  a  post  at  the 
Kay  of  St.  Bernard,  at  Matagordo.     Supposing. 


then,  a  previous  alliance  with  England  to 
guard  us  in  the  worst  event,  I  should  propose 
that  Congress  should  pass  acts,  i,  authorizing 
the  Executive  to  suspend  intercourse  with 
Spain  at  discretion;  2,  to  dislodge  the  new 
establishments  of  Spain  between  the  Missis* 
sippi  and  Bravo;  and,  3,  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  examine  and  ascertain  all  claims 
for  spoliation  that  they  might  be  preserved  for 
future  indemnification. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  587.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  379.     (M.,  Sept.  1805.) 

036. .     By  the  charter  of  Louis 

XIV.  all  the  country  comprehending  the 
waters  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  was 
made  a  part  of  Louisiana.  Consequently  its 
northern  boundary  was  the  summit  of  the  high- 
lands in  which  its  northern  waters  rise.  But 
by  the  Xth  Art.  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
France  and  England  agreed  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  settle  the  boundary  between  their 
possessions  in  that  quarter,  and  those  com- 
missioners settled  it  at  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude.  (See  Hutchinson's  Topographical 
Description  of  Louisiana,  p.  7.)  This  it 
was  which  induced  the  Britisn  Commissioners, 
in  settling  the  boundary  with  us,  to  follow  the 
northern  water  line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
at  the  latitude  of  49**,  and  then  go  off  on  thst 
parallel.  This,  then,  is  the  true  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana.  The  western  boundary 
of  Louisiana  is.  rightfully,  the  Rio  Bravo  (its 
main  .stream),  from  its  mouth  to  its  source, 
and  thence  along  the  highlands  and  mountains 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  from 
those  of  the  Pacific.  The  usurpations  of 
Spain  on  the  east  side  of  that  river,  have  in- 
duced geographers  to  suppose  the  Puerco  or 
Sal  ado  to  be  the  boundary.  The  line  along 
the  Highlands  stands  on  the  charter  of  Louis 
XIV.,  that  of  the  Rio  Bravo  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  when  La  Salle  took  possession 
of  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard.  Panuco  was  the 
nearest  possession  of  Spain,  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  the  natural  half-way  boundary  between 
them.  On  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  can 
found  no  claims  in  right  of  Louisiana. — ^To 
John  Mellish.    vii.  51.  (M.,  18 16.) 

036.  BOXTNDABIES,     MassaehVMtts 

and  New  York. — I  enclose  you  a  Massachu- 
setts paper,  whereby  you  will  see  that  some 
acts  of  force  have  taken  place  on  our  eastern 
boundary.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  want  of  an  accurate 
map  of  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy  renders 
it  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  in 
the  point  in  contest.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  is  a  re- 
port that  some  acts  of  force  have  taken  place 
on  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York,  and 
are  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  State.  The  impossibility  of 
bringing  the  court  of  London  to  an  adjust- 
ment of  any  difference  whatever,  renders  our 
situation  perplexing.  Should  any  applications 
from  the  States  or  their  citizens  be  so  urgent 
as  to  require  something  to  be  said  before  your 
return,  mv  opinion  would  be  that  they  should 
be  desired  to  make  no  new  settlements  on  our 
part,  nor  suffer  any  to  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  British,  within  the  disputed  territory;  and 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  them 
from  the  settlements  already  made,  that  they 
are  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  ask  aid  of  the 
neighboring  militia  to  do  this  and  no  more.  I 
sec  no  other  way  of  forcing  the  British  govern- 
ment to  come  forward  themselves  and  demand 
an  amicable  settlement. — To  President  Wash- 
ington,    iii.  230.     (Pa.,  March  1791.) 

037.  BOXTNDABIES,  Northweiit.— [In  t 
conversation     with     George     Hammond,     the 
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Count  de  Florida  Blanca  (to  wit:  his  answer, 
before  mentioned,  to  M.  de  Lafayette),  I  de- 
sired an  explanation  respecting  the  addition 
that  relates  to  the  limits.  I  was  answered 
that  it  was  a  fixed  principle  to  abide  by  the 
limits  established  by  the  treaty  between  the 
English  and  the  Americans :  that  his  remark 
related  only  to  mere  unimportant  details,  which 
he  wished  to  receive  from  the  Spanish  com- 
mandants, which  would  be  amicably  regulated, 
and  would  by  no  means  oppose  the  general  prin- 
ciple. I  asked  him,  before  the  Ambassador  of 
France  (M.  de  Montmorin),  whether  he  would 
give  me  his  word  of  honor  for  it ;  he  assured 
me  he  would,  and  that  I  might  engage  it  to  the 
United  States." — Mississipppi  River  Instruc- 
tions,    vii,  574.     Ford  ed.,  v,  465.     (1792.) 

943. .    To  conclude  the  subject 

of  boundary,  the  following  condition  is  to  be 
■considered  by  the  commissioners  as  a  sine  qua 
non:  That  our  southern  boundary  remain  es- 
tablished at  the  completion  of  thirty-one  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  Mississippi,  and  so  on 
to  the  ocean.  *  *  ♦  and  our  western  one 
along  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, however  that  channel  may  vary,  as  it  is 
constantly  varying,  and  that  Spain  cease  to 
occupy,  or  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  part 
nortnward  or  eastward  of  these  boundaries. — 
Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  585. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  475.     (1792.) 

044. .     It   is   not  true   that  our 

minist^s,  in  agreeing  to  establish  the  Colorado 
as  our  western  boundary,  had  been  obliged  to 
exceed  the  authority  of  their  instructions.  Al- 
though we  considered  our  title  good  as  far  as 
the  Rio  Bravo,  yet  in  proportion  to  what  they 
could  obtain  east  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were 
to  relinquish  to  the  westward,  and  successive 
sacrifices  were  marked  out,  of  which  even  the 
Colorado  was  not  the  last.* — To  W.  A.  Bur- 
well.  V,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  469.  (M.,  Sep. 
1806.) 

045.  BOXTNDAIIIES,  Virginia  and 
Jiaryland.^I  suppose  you  are  informed  of 
the  proceeding  commenced  by  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  to  claim  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac  as  their  boundary,  and  thus  of  Albe- 
marle, now  the  central  county  of  the  State,  to 
make  a  frontier.  As  it  is  impossible  upon  any 
consistent  principles,  and  after  such  a  length  of 
undisturbed  possession,  that  they  can  expect  to 
establish  their  claim,  it  can  be  ascribed  to  no 
other  than  intention  to  irritate  and  divide ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  from  what  bow  the  shaft 
is  shot.  However,  let  us  cultivate  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  we  need  not  fear  the  universe.  The 
Assembly  have  named  me  among  those  who 
are  to  manage  this,  controversy.  But  I  am  so 
averse  to  motion  and  contest,  and  the  other 
members  are  so  fully  equal  to  the  business, 
that  I  cannot  undertake  to  act  in  it.  I  wish 
^ou  were  added  to  them. — To  James  Madison. 
IV,   162.     FoKD  ED.,  vii,   109.     (M.,  Jan.    1797-) 

946.  BOUNTIES,    Policy    regarding.^ 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  government  in 
America  to  give  aid  to  works  of  any  kind. 
They  let  things  take  their  natural  course  with- 
out help  or  impediment,  which  is  generally 
the  best  policy.— To  Thomas  Digges.  ii, 
413.    Ford  ed.,  v.  29.    (P.,  1788.) 

047.  BOUNTIES,  Becommended. — 
Among  the  purposes  to  which  the  Constitution 

*  This  was  one  of  the  newspaper  charges  made  by 
John  Randolph  a^afnst  the  administration  of  Jeffer- 
«on.— Editor. 


permits  Congress  to  apply  money,  the  grant- 
ing premiums  or  bounties  is  not  enumerated, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  single  instance  of 
their  doing  it,  although  there  has  been  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  applications.  The  Constitution  has 
left  these  encouragements  to  the  separate 
States.  I  have  in  two  or  three  messages  to 
Congress  recommended  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  which  shall  extend  their  power 
to  these  objects.  But  nothing  is  yet  done  in 
it.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  the  institution  you 
propose  must  rest  on  the  patronage  of  the 
State  in  which  it  is  to  be.  I  wish  I  could 
have  answered  you  more  to  my  own  mind,  as 
well  as  yours ;  but  truth  is  the  first  object — 
To  Dr.  Maese.    v,  412.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

948.  BOTJBBONS,  Incompetent.— A  new 

trial  of  the  Bourbons  has  proved  to  the  world 
their  incompetence  to  the  functions  of  the  sta- 
tions they  have  occupied ;  and  the  recall  of  the 
usurper  has  clothed  him  with  the  semblance 
of  a  legitimate  autocrat. — ^To  John  Adams,  vi, 
458.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

940.  BOWLES  (W.  A.),  Incites  Creek  In- 
dians.—! *  *  *  enclose  you  [the  British 
Minister]  an  extract  of  a  letter  ♦  ♦  ♦  giv- 
ing information  of  a  Mr.  Bowles,*  lately  come 
from  England  into  the  Creek  country,  endeav- 
oring to  excite  that  nation  of  Indians  to  war 
&{rainst  the  United  States,  and  pretending  to  be 
employed  by  the  government  of  England.  Wc 
have  other  testimony  of  these  pretensions,  and 
that  he  carries  them  much  farther  than  there 
stated.  We  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  British  government 
to  believe  the^-  can  approve  of  the  proceedings 
oi  this  incendiary  and  impostor,  or  countenance  .. 
tor  a  moment  a  person  who  takes  the  liberty 
of  using  their  name  for  such  a  purpose. — ^To 
George  Hammond.     Ford  ed.,  v.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

950. .    Of    this    adventurer    the 

Spanish  government  rid  us. — ^To  Carmichael 
and  Short,  iv,  11.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  33a.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

961.  BOYS,  Sound  Principles  and. — ^The 
boys  of  the  rising  generation  are  to  be  the 
men  of  the  next,  and  the  sole  guardians  of 
the  principles  we  deliver  over  to  them. — ^To 
Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  v,  502.  (M.,  1810.)  Sec 
Children. 

952.  BRAZIL,    Ck)ndition    of. — Procure 

for  us  all  the  information  possible  as  to  the 
strength,  riches,  resources,  lights  and  dispo- 
sitions of  Brazil.  The  jealousy  of  the  court 
of  Lisbon  on  this  subject  will,  of  course,  in- 
spire you  with  due  caution  in  making  and 
communicating  these  inquiries. — ^To  David 
Humphreys.    Ford  ed.,  v,  317.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

953.  BBAZIIi,  Empire  of.— Having 
learned  the  safe  arrival  of  your  Royal  Hi^i- 
ness  at  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro  I  perform  wiA 
pleasure  the  duty  of  offering  you  my  sincere 
congratulations  ♦  *  *  .  I  trust  that  tldsi 
event  will  be  as  propitious  to  the  prosperity 
of  your  faithful  subjects  as  to  the  happiness! 
of  your  Royal  Highness  in  which  the  United^ 

•  A  Maryland  Lovalist,  who  later  styled  himaalf  m 
chief  of  the  Creek  Indians.  See  FORD^S  WriHngt  m 
Washington,  xit.  159^  and  Maryiamd  LoymUst^  3^ 
Note  in  Ford  ed. 
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966.  BUCHAN  (Earl  of),  Character.— 

He  is  an  honorable,  patriotic,  and  virtuous  char- 
acter [and],  was  in  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Franklin  and  General  Washington. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  287.     (W.,  1804.) 

967.  BUCHANAN  (George),  Works  of. 

— The  title  of  the  tract  of  Buchanan  which 
you  propose  to  translate  was  familiar  to  me,  and 
I  possessed  the  tract ;  but  no  circumstance  had 
ever  led  me  to  look  into  it.  Yet  I  think  noth- 
ing more  likely  than  that,  in  the  free  spirit  of 
that  age  and  state  of  society,  principles  should 
be  avowed,  which  were  felt  and  followed,  al- 
though unwritten  in  the  Scottish  constitution. 
Undefined  powers  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
crown,  undefined  rights  retained  by  the  people, 
and  these  depended  for  their  maintenance  on 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  which,  in  that  day  was 
dependence  sufficient.* — To  Rev.  Mr.  Knox. 
V,  502.     (M.,  1810.) 

968. .    His  latinity  is  so  pure  as  ' 

to  claim  a  place  in  school  reading. — ^To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  502.     (M.,  1810.) 

969.  BTTFFON  (Count  de),  Animal  the- 
ories refuted. — The  opinion  advanced  by 
the  Count  de  Buff  on,  is,  i.  That  the  animals 
common  both  to  the  old  and  new  world  are 
smaller  in  the  latter.  2.  That  those  peculiar 
to  the  new  are  on  a  smaller  scale.  3.  That 
those  which  have  been  domesticated  in  both 
have  degenerated  in  America;  and  4.  That 
on  the  whole  it  exhibits  fewer  species.  And 
the  reason  he  thinks  is,  that  the  heats  of 
America  are  less ;  that  more  waters  are  spread 
over  its  surface  by  nature,  and  fewer  of  these 
drained  off  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  other 
words,  that  heat  is  friendly,  and  moisture  ad- 
verse to  the  production  and  development  of 
large  quadrupeds.  I  will  not  meet  this  hypothe- 
sis on  its  first  doubtful  ground,  whether  the 
climate  of  America  be  comparatively  more 
humid,  because  we  are  not  furnished  with  ob- 
servations sufficient  to  decide  this  question. 
And  though,  till  it  be  decided,  we  are  as  free 
to  deny  as  others  are  to  affirm  the  fact,  vet 
for  a  moment  let  it  be  supposed.  The  hy- 
pothesis after  this  supposition,  proceeds  to  an- 
other; that  moisture  is  unfriendly  to  animal 
growth.  The  truth  of  this  is  inscrutable  to 
us  by  reasonings  d  priori.  Nature  has  hidden 
from  us  her  modus  agendi.  Our  only  appeal 
on  such  questions  is  to  experience;  and  I 
think  that  experience  is  against  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  by  the  assistance  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture that  vegetables  are  elaborated  from  the 
elements  of  earth,  air,  water,  and  fire.  We 
accordingly  see  the  more  humid  climates  pro- 
duce the  greater  quantity  of  vegetables.  Veg- 
etables are  mediately  or  immediatelv  the  food 
of  every  animal ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  we  see  animals  not  only  mul- 
tiplied in  their  numbers,  but  improved  in 
their  bulk,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  their  nature 
will  admit.  Of  this  opinion  is  the  (Tount  de 
Buifon  himself  in  another  part  of  his  work: 
"  En  general  il  paroit  que  les  pays  un  peu 
f raids  conviennent  mieux  4  nos  boeufs  que 
les  pays  chauds  et  qu'ils  sont  d'autant  plus 
gros  et  plus  grands  que  le  climat  est  plus 

♦  Buchanan's  works  were  publicly  burned  at  Ox- 
/ord.  See  Macau  lay's  History  of  Bngland^  Chap.  II. 
—Editor. 


humidc  et  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les 
boeufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie,  de 
rUkraine  et  de  la  Tartaric quhabitent  les  Cal- 
mouques  sont  les  plus  errands  de  tous." 
Here  then  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the 
largest  too,  has  been  increased  in  its  dimen- 
sions by  cold  and  moisture,  in  direct  opposi* 
tion  to  the  hypothesis,  which  supposes  that 
these  two  circumstances  diminish  animal  bulk, 
and  that  it  is  their  contraries,  heat  and  dry^ 
ncss  which  enlarge  it. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  290.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  135.    (1782.) 

070.  .     The    mammoth    should 

have  sufficed  to  have  rescued  the  earth  ■ 
it  inhabited,  and  the  atmosphere  it  breathed, 
from  the  imputation  of  impotence  in  the 
conception  and  nourishment  of  animal  life 
on  a  large  scrale;  to  have  stifled,  in  its 
birth,  the  opinion  of  a  writer,  the  most 
learned,  too,  of  all  others  in  the  science  of 
animal  history,  that  in  the  new  world.  "La 
nature  vivante  est  beaucoup  moins  agissante, 
beaucoup  moins  forte";  that  nature  is  less 
active,  less  energetic  on  one  side  of  the  globe 
than  she  is  on  the  other.  As  if  both  sides 
were  not  warmed  by  the  same  genial  sun ;  as 
if  a  soil  of  the  same  chemiou  composition 
was  less  capable  of  elaboration  into  animal 
nutriment;  as  if  the  fruits  and  grains  from 
that  soil  and  sun  yielded  a  less  rich  chyle, 
gave  less  extension  to  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  or  produced  sooner  in  the  carti- 
lages, membranes,  and  fibres,  that  rigidity 
which  restrains  all  further  extension,  and  ter- 
minates animal  growth.  The  truth  is  that  a 
pigmy  and  a  Patagonian.  a  mouse  and  a  mam- 
moth, derive  their  dimensions  from  the  same 
nutritive  juices.  The  difference  of  increment 
depends  on  circumstances  unsearchable  to  be- 
ings with  our  capacities.  Every  race  of  ani- 
mals seems  to  have  received  from  their  Maker 
certain  laws  of  extension  at  the  time  of  their 
formation.  Their  elaborate  organs  were 
formed  to  produce  this,  while  proper  obsta- 
cles were  opposed  to  its  iFurther  progress.  B^ 
low  these  limits  they  cannot  fall,  nor  rise 
above  them.  What  intermediate  station  they 
shall  take  may  depend  on  soil,  on  climate,  on 
food,  on  a  careful  choice  of  breeders.  But 
all  the  manna  of  heaven  would  never  raise 
the  mouse  to  the  bulk  of  the  mammoth.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  289.  Ford  bd.,  iiL 
134.     (1782.)    See  Maicicoth. 

071.  BTTFFON  (Ck)unt  de),  Qifts  to.— 

I  wrote  to  some  of  my  friends  in  America  de- 
siring they  would  send  me  such  of  the  spoils  of 
the  moose,  caribou,  elk  and  deer,  as  might 
throw  light  on  that  class  of  animals.  *  ♦  • 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  you  •  ♦  • 
the  bones  and  skin  of  a  moose,  the  horns  of  the 
caribou,  the  elk,  the  deer,  the  spiked  homed 
buck,  and  the  roebuck  of  America.  They  all 
come  from  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

— To    COMTE    DE    BUPFON.      li,    285.      FoHD    BDUp 

iv.  457.     (P..  1787.) 

972.  BXTITKEB  HTTiL,  Battle  of  .—Bun* 
ker's  Hill,  or  rather  Breed's  Hill,  whereon  thfl 
action  was,  is  a  peninsula  joined  to  the  maioe" 
bnd  by  a  neck  of  land  almost  level  with  likM 
water,  a  few  paces  wide,  and  about  one  or  Cip 
hundred  toises  long.    On  o^e  side  of  this  ■**■     ■ 
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dent,  called  on  me  in  the  evening  [January  26th, 
1804].  having  previously  asked  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  with  me.  He  began  by  recapit- 
ulating summarily,  that  he  had  come  to  New 
York  a  stranger,  some  years  ago ;  that  he 
found  the  country  in  possession  of  two  rich 
families  (the  Livingstons  and  Clintons)  ;  that 
his  pursuits  were  not  political,  and  he  meddled 
not.  When  the  crisis,  however,  of  1800  came 
on,  they  found  their  influence  worn  out,  and 
solicited  his  aid  with  the  people.  He  lent  it 
•without  any  views  of  promotion.  That  his  be- 
ing named  as  a  candidate  for  Vice-President 
■was  unexpected  by  him.  He  acceded  to  it  with 
a  view  to  promote  my  fame  and  advancement, 
and  from  a  desire  to  be  with  me,  whose  com- 
pany and  conversation  had  always  been  fasci- 
nating to  him.  That  since,  those  great  families 
had  become  hostile  to  him.  and  had  excited 
the  calumnies  which  I  had  seen  published. 
That  in  this  Hamilton  had  joined,  and  had  even 
•written  some  of  the  pieces  against  him.  That  | 
his  attachment  to  me  had  been  sincere,  and  was 
still  unchanged,  although  many  little  stories  had 
been  carried  to  him,  and  he  supposed  to  me  also, 
which  he  despised :  but  that  attachment  must 
be  reciprocal  or  cease  to  exist,  and,  therefore, 
\  he  asked  if  any  change  had  taken  place  in  mine 
■  towards  him  ;  that  he  had  chosen  to  have  this 
'  conversation  with  myself  directly,  and  not 
,  through  any  intermediate  agent.  He  reminded 
'  me  of  a  letter  written  to  him  about  the  time  of 
counting  the  votes  (say  February.  1801). 
mentioning  that  his  election  had  left  a  cha.sm  in 
my  arrangements :  that  I  had  lost  him  from  my 
list  in  the  Administration.  &c.  He  observed, 
he  believed  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
republican  cause  for  him  to  retire ;  that  a  dis- 
advantageous schism  would  otherwise  take 
place;  but  that  were  he  to  retire,  it  would  be 
said  he  shnmk  from  the  public  sentence,  which 
he  never  would  do :  that  his  enemies  were  using 
my  name  to  destroy  him,  and  something  was 
necessary  from  me  to  prevent  and  deprive 
them  of  that  weapon,  some  mark  of  favor  from 
me  which  would  declare  to  the  world  that  he 
retired  with  my  confidence. 

I  answered  ])y  recapitulating  to  him  what  had 
been  mv  conduct  previous  to  the  election  of 
iSoo.  That  T  had  never  interfered  directly  or 
indirectly  with  my  friends  or  any  others,  to 
influence  the  election  either  for  him  or  myself : 
that  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  be  merely 
I\'issive.  except  that  in  Virginia,  I  had  taken 
some  measures  to  procure  for  him  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  State,  because  I  thought  any 
failure  there  might  be  imputed  to  me.  That  in 
the  election  now  coming  on.  I  was  observing 
the  same  conduct,  held  no  coimcils  with  anybody 
respecting  it.  nor  suffered  any  one  to  speak  to 
me  on  the  su]>jcct.  believing  it  my  duty  to  leave 
myself  to  the  free  discussion  of  the  public : 
that  I  do  not  at  this  moment  know,  nor  have 
ever  hoard,  who  were  to  be  proposed  as  candi- 
dp.tcs  for  the  public  choice,  except  so  far  as 
could  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers.  That 
a*?  to  the  attack  excited  against  him  in  the 
newspapers.  1  h,id  noticed  it  but  as  the  passing 
wind :  that  1  had  seen  complaints  that  Cheet- 
ham.  employed  in  publishing  the  laws,  shoidd 
be  permitted  to  eat  the  public  bread  and 
abuse  its  second  officer ;  that  as  to  this,  the 
publishers  of  the  laws  were  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  without  any  reference  to 
nie :  thnt  to  make  the  notice  general,  it  was 
often  given  to  one  republican  and  one  federal 
printer  of  the  <?ame  place :  that  these  federal 
printers  did  not  in  the  least  intermit  their 
abuse  of  me.  though  receiving  emoluments  from 
the   government,    and   that   I    never   thought    it 


proper  to  interfere  for  myself,  and  consequently 
not  in  the  case  of  the  Vice-President.  That  as 
to  the  letter  he  referred  to,  I  remembered  it, 
and  believed  he  had  only  mistaken  the  date  at 
which  it  was  written;  that  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  on  the  first  notice  of  the  event  of 
the  election  of  South  Carolina;  and  that  I  had 
taken  that  occasion  to  mention  to  him,  that  I 
had  intended  to  have  proposed  to  him  one  of 
the  great  offices,  if  he  had  not  been  elected; 
but  that  his  election  in  giving  him  a  higher  sta- 
tion had  deprived  me  of  his  aid  in  the  Admin- 
istration. The  letter  alluded  to  was.  in  fact. 
mine  to  him  of  December  the  13th,  1800.  I 
now  went  on  to  explain  to  him  verbally,  what  I 
meant  by  saying  I  had  lost  him  from  my  list 
That  in  General  Washington's  time,  it  had  been 
signified  to  him  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, would  be  glad  of  a  foreign  embassy ;  that 
General  Washington  mentioned  it  to  me,  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
fit  character  for  such  an  office,  and  his  still 
greater  doubts,  indeed  his  conviction,  that  it 
would  not  be  justifiable  to  send  away  the 
person  who.  in  case  of  his  death,  was  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  take  his  place;  that  it 
would  moreover  appear  indecent  for  him  to  hm 
disposing  of  the  public  trusts,  in  apparently 
buying  off  a  competitor  for  the  public  favor.  I 
concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion,  and,  if  I 
recollect  rightly,  Hamilton.  Knox,  and  Randolph 
were  consulted  and  gave  the  same  opinions. 
That  when  Mr.  Adams  came  to  the  Administra- 
tion, in  his  first  interview  with  me,  he  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  a  mission  to  France. 
and  how  desirable  it  would  have  been  to  him  if 
he  could  have  got  me  to  undertake  it :  but  that 
he  conceived  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  send 
mc  aw^ay,  and  assigned  the  same  reasons  General 
Washington  had  done ;  and,  therefore,  he  should 
appoint  Mr.  Madison.  &c.  That  I  had  myself 
contemplated  his  (Colonel  Burr's)  appointment 
to  one  of  the  great  offices,  in  case  he  was  not 
elected  Vice-President ;  but  that  as  soon  as  that 
election  was  known,  I  saw  it  could  not  be  done. 
for  the  good  reasons  which  had  led  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Adams  to  the  same  con- 
clusion;  and  therefore,  in  my  first  letter  to 
Colonel  Burr,  after  the  issue  was  known,  I 
had  mentioned  to  him  that  a  chasm  in  my  ar- 
rangements had  been  produced  by  this  event. 
I  was  thus  particular  in  rectifying  the  date  of 
this  letter,  because  it  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  it  was 
wiitten,  which  were,  indirectly  an  answer  to 
his  present  hints.  He  left  the  matter  with  me 
for  consideration,  and  the  conversation  was 
turned  to  indifferent  subjects.  I  should  here 
nf»tice,  that  Colonel  Burr  must  have  thou^it 
that  I  could  swallow  strong  things  in  my  own 
favor,  when  he  founded  his  acquiescence  in 
the  nomination  as  Vice-President,  to  his  de- 
sire of  promoting  my  honor,  the  being  with  me, 
whose  company  and  conversation  had  always 
been  fascinating  with  him,  &c. — The  Anas,  a, 
204.     Ford  ed.,  i,  301.     (Jan.  1804.) 

985.  BTTBB  (Aaron),  Threatens  Jeffer- 
son.—About    a    month    ago    [March    1806] 
Colonel  Burr  called  on  me,  and  entered  into  i 
conversation,    in    which    he   mentioned    that  a 
little  before  my  coming  into  office.  I  had  written 
to  him  a  letter  intimating  that  I  had  destined-. 
him  for  high  employ,  had  he  not  been  placed  b9" 
the  people  in  a  different  one :  that  he  had  siffnC- 
ficd  his  willingness  to  resign  as  Vice-Presicter&«l 
to  give  aid  to  the  Administration  in  any  ot]k.«S 
place,  that  he  had  never  asked  an  office,  ho*^ 
ever:  he  asked  aid  of  nobody,  but  could  w^iM 
on  his  own  legs  and  take  care  of  himself;  '^^  ^ 
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—  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Executive 
Papers  demanded. — See  Papers  (Execu- 
tive). 

1014.  BTTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Federalist 
support. — The  federalists  appear  to  make 
Burr's  cause  their  own,  and  to  spare  no  efforts 
to  screen  his  adherents.  Their  great  mortifica- 
tion is  at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  Had  a  little 
success  dawned  on  him,  their  openly  joining  him 
might  have  produced  some  danger. — To  Colonel 
G.  Morgan,     v,  57.     (W.,  March  1S07.) 

1015. .    The  federalists,  too,  give 

all  their  aid,  making  Burr's  cause  their  own, 
mortified  only  that  he  did  not  separate  the 
Union  or  overturn  the  government,  and  proving, 
that  had  he  had  a  little  dawn  of  success,  they 
would  have  joined  him  to  introduce  his  object, 
their  favorite  monarchy,  as  they  would  any 
other  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  who  could  rid 
them  of  this  hateful  Republic  for  any  other 
government  in  exchange. — To  William  B. 
Giles,  v,  66.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  42.  (M.,  April 
1807.) 

1016. .  The  fact  is  that  the  fed- 
eralists make  Burr's  case  their  own,  and  exert 
their  whole  influence  to  shield  him  from  punish- 
ment, as  they  did  the  adherents  of  Miranda. 
And  it  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  Is  still 
predominant  in  our  Judiciary  department, 
which  is  in  opposition  to  the  Legislative  and 
Executive  branches,  and  is  able  to  baffle  their 
measures  often. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  65. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  41.     (W.,  April  1807.) 

1017. .  The  first  ground  of  com- 
plaint [by  the  federalists]  was  the  supine  in- 
attention of  the  Administration  to  a  treason 
stalking  through  the  land  in  open  day.  The 
present  one,  that  they  have  crushed  it  before  it 
was  ripe  for  execution,  so  that  no  overt  acts 
can  be  produced.  This  last  may  be  true; 
though  I  believe  it  is  not.  Our  information 
having  been  chiefly  by  way  of  letter,  we  do  not 
know -of  a  certainty  yet  what  will  be  proved. 
We  have  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  through  the 
whole  of  the  country  which  has  been  the  scene 
ot  these  transactions,  to  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
courts,  if  they  will  give  time,  or  to  the  public 
by  way  of  communication  to  Congress,  what 
the  real  facts  have  been.  For  obtaining  this, 
we  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
particular  persons  in  different  places,  of  whom 
we  have  requested  to  make  the  inquiry  in  their 
neighborhood,  and  on  such  information  as  shall 
be  voluntarily  offered.  Aided  by  no  process  or 
facilities  from  the  federal  courts,  but  frowned 
on  by  their  new  born  zeal  for  the  liberty  of 
those  men  whom  we  would  not  permit  to  over- 
throw the  liberties  of  their  country,  we  can  ex- 
rect  no  revealments  from  the  accomplices  of  the 
chief  offender.  Of  treasonable  intentions  the 
judijes  have  been  obliged  to  confess  there  is 
probable  appearance.  What  loophole  they  will 
find  in  the  case,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  we  can- 
not foresee.  Eaton.  Stoddart,  Wilkinson,  and 
two  others  whom  I  must  not  name,  will  satisfy 
the  world,  if  not  the  judges,  of  Burr's  guilt. — To 
William  B.  Giles,  v,  66.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  42. 
(M.,  April  1807.) 

1018.  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  Grand  Jury 
and. — The  favor  of  the  marshal  and  the  judge 
promises  Burr  all  which  can  depend  on  them. 
A  grand  jury  of  two  "  feds  ".  four  "  quids  "  and 
ten  republicans,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  have 
always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  mar- 
shal's integrity  and  political  correctness.  But 
in  a  State  where  there  are  not  more  than 
eight   "  quids  '.   how  five  of  them  should  have 


been  summoned  to  one  jury,  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain from  accident  But  all  this  will  show  the 
original  error  of  establishing  a  judiciary  inde- 
pendent of  the  nation,  and  which,  from  the 
citadel  of  the  law,  can  turn  its  guns  on  those 
they  were  meant  to  defend,  and  control  and 
fashion  their  proceedings  to  its  own  will. — To 
John  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  68.  (W.,  May 
1807.) 

1019.  BXTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  GuUt  dear. 
— Before  an  impartial  jury,  Burr's  conduct 
would  convict  himself,  were  not  one  word  of 
testimony  to  be  offered  against  him.  But  to 
what  a  state  will  our  law  be  reduced  bv  party 
feelings  in  those  who  administer  itr* — To 
George  Hay.  v,  174.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  62.  (M.. 
Aug.  1807.) 

—  BUBB'S  (A.)  TBTATi,  Jefferson  Sab- 

poenaed. — See  President. 

1020.  BXTBB'S  (A.)  TBIAL,  JudldaJT 

Partisanship. — If  there  ever  had  been  an  in- 
stance in  this  or  the  preceding  administra- 
tions, of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles 
of  law  as  to  condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  re- 
publican offender,  I  should  have  judged  them 
in  the  present  case  with  more  charity.  All  this, 
however,  will  work  well.  The  nation  will  judge 
both  the  offender  and  judges  for  themselves. 
If  a  member  of  the  Executive  or  Legislature 
does  wrong,  the  day  is  never  far  distant  when 
the  people  will  remove  him.  They  will  see  then 
and  amend  the  error  in  our  Constitution,  which 
makes  any  branch  independent  of  the  nation. 
They  will  see  that  one  of  the  great  coordinate 
branches  of  the  government,  setting  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  other  two.  and  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  proclaims  impunity  to  that 
class  of  offenders  which  endeavors  to  overturn 
the  Constitution,  and  are  themselves  protected 
in  it  by  the  Constitution  itself ;  for  impeachment 
is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  tried  again.  If 
their  protection  of  Burr  produces  this  amend- 
ment, it  will  do  more  good  than  his  condemna- 
tion would  have  done.  *  *  *  If  his  punish- 
ment can  be  commuted  now  for  an  useful 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  it. — ^To  William  B.  Giles,  v,  68.  Ford  bd., 
ix,  45.     (M..  April  1807.) 

1021. .    Burr's  trial  goes  on  to 

the  astonishment  of  all,  as  to  the  manner  of 
conducting  it. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  172. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

1022. .    The  scenes  which  have 

been  acted  at  Richmond  are  such  as  have  never 
before  been  exhibited  in  any  country  where  all 
regard  to  public  character  has  not  yet  been 
thrown  off.  They  are  equivalent  to  a  proclama- 
tion of  impunity  to  every  traitorous  combina- 
tion which  may  be  formed  to  destroy  the  Union ; 
and  they  preserve  a  head  for  all  such  combina- 
tions as  may  be  formed  within,  and  a  centre 
for  all  the  intrigues  and  machinations  which 
foreign  governments  may  nourish  to  disturb  us. 
However,  they  will  produce  an  amendment  t9 
the  Constitution  which,  keeping  the  judges  in- 
dependent of  the  Executive,  will  not  leave  them 
so,  of  the  nation. — To  General  Wilkinson. 
V,  198.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  142.     (M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

1023. .    The  scenes  which  have 

been  acting  at  Richmond  are  sufficient  to  fill 
us  with  alarm.  We  had  supposed  we  possessed 
fixed  laws  to  guard  us  equally  against  treason 
and  oppression.  But  it  now  appears  we  have  no  i 
law  but  the  will  of  the  judge.  Never  will  chi- 
canery have  a  more  difficult  task  than  has  been 

*  Hay  was  the  U.  S.  District  Attorney.— BofTCML 
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those  associated  with  me.  as  to  be  satisfied 
that  they  will  not  suffer  either  friend  or  foe 
to  sow  tares  among  us. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.   V,  23.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  476.    (W.,  1806.) 

1037. .    Among     the      felicities 

which  have  attended  my  administration,  I 
am  most  thankful  for  having  been  able  to 
procure  coadjutors  so  able,  so  disinterested, 
and  so  harmonious.  Scarcely  ever  has  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  appeared  among  us  which 
has  not.  by  candid  consultation,  been  amal- 
gamated into  something  which  all  approved; 
and  never  one  which  in  the  slightest  degree 
affected  our  personal  attachments.— To  Mr. 
Weaver,    v.  89.     (W.,  1807.) 

1038. .  I  look  back  with  pecul- 
iar satisfaction  on  the  harmony  and  cordial 
good  will  which,  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
brethren  of  the  Cabinet,  so  much  sweetened 
our  toils.— To  Robert  Smith,  v,  451.  (M., 
June  1809.) 

1039. .     I  have  thought  it  among 

the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  my  late 
Administration  that,  through  its  eight  years' 
continuance,  it  was  conducted  with  a  cordial- 
ity and  harmony  among  all  its  members, 
which  never  were  ruffled  on  any,  the  greatest 
or  smallest  occasion.— To  Wiluam  Duane. 
V,  533.    (M.,  1810.) 

1040. .    The  harmony  among  us 

was  so  perfect,  that  whatever  instrument  ap- 
peared most  likely  to  effect  the  object,  was 
always  used  without  jealousy.— To  William 
Wirt,    v,  594-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.    (M.,  1811.) 

1041. .  The  affectionate  har- 
mony of  our  Cabinet  is  among  the  sweetest  of 
my  recollections.— To  C^sar  Rodney,  vi,  448. 
(M.,  1815.) 

1042.  CABINET,  Indebtedness  to.— Far 
from  assuming  to  myself  the  merit  of  the 
measures  you  note,  they  belong  first  to  a  wise 
and  patriotic  Legislature,  which  has  given 
them  the  form  and  sanction  of  law.  and  next 
to  my  faithful  and  able  fellow  laborers  in  the 
Executive  administration. — R.  To  A.  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,    viii,  116.     (1807.) 

1043. .  For  the  advantage*;  flow- 
ing from  the  measures  of  the  government,  you 
are  indebted  principally  to  a  wise  and  patriotic 
Legislature,  and  to  the  able  and  inestimable 
coadjutors  with  whom  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  be  associated  in  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs.—R.  To  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
viii,  145.    (1809.) 

1044. .     Whatever    may    be    the 

merit  or  demerit  of  the  acquisition  of  Louis- 
iana. T  divide  it  with  my  colleagues,  to  whose 
counsels  I  was  indebted  for  a  course  of  ad- 
ministration which,  notwithstanding  this  late 
coalition  of  clay  and  brass.  Avill.  I  hope,  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  approbation  of  our  coun- 
try.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford 
ed.,  x.  192.    (  M..  August  1821.) 

1045.  CABINET,  Intrigue  in.—It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  conceive  what  is  passing 
m  our  conclave :  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or 


two  at  least,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  : 
on  the  one  side,  have  no  g^'eat  antipathy  to 
run  foul  of  it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  s 
part  in  the  confederacy  of  princes  SLgsmst 
human  liberty. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  565. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

1046.  CABINET,     A    Kitchen.— That 

there  is  an  ostensible  Cabinet  and  a  concealed 
one,  a  public  profession  and  concealed  coun- 
teraction, is  false. — ^To  William  Duane.  iv, 
592.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  433.     (W..  1806.) 

1047.  CABINETyBules  of  Jefferson's. — 

Coming  all  of  us  into  executive  office,  new, 
and  unfamiliar  with  the  course  of  business 
previously  practiced,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
we  should  in  the  outset,  adopt  in  every  part  a 
line  of  proceeding  so  perfect  as  to  admit 
no  amendment.  The  mode  and  degrees  of 
communication,  particularly  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  heads  of  departments,  have  not 
been  practiced  exactly  on  the  same  scale  in  all 
of  them.  Yet  it  would  certainly  be  more  safe 
and  satisfactory  for  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  public,  that  not  only  the  best,  but  also  an 
uniform  course  of  proceeding  as  to  manner 
and  degree,  should  be  observed.  Having  been 
a  member  of  the  first  Administration  under 
General  Washington,  I  can  state  with  exact- 
ness what  our  course  then  was.  Letters  of 
business  came  addressed  sometimes  to  the 
President,  but  most  frequently  to  the  heads 
of  departments.  If  addressed  to  himsell  he 
referred  them  to  the  proper  department  to  be 
acted  on ;  if  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  the  letter, 
if  it  required  no  answer,  was  communicated  to 
the  President,  simpljr  for  his  information.  If 
an  answer  was  requisite,  the  Secretary  of  the 
department  communicated  the  letter  and  his 
proposed  answer  to  the  President.  Generally 
they  were  simply  sent  back  after  perusal, 
which  signified  his  approbation.  Sometimes 
he  returned  them  with  an  informal  note,  sug- 
gesting an  alteration  or  a  query.  If  a  doubt 
of  any  importance  arose,  he  reserved  it  for 
conference.  By  this  means,  he  was  always  in 
accurate  posses.sion  of  all  facts  and  proceed- 
ings in  every  part  of  the  Union,  and  to  what- 
soever department  they  related:  he  formed  a 
central  point  for  the  different  branches;  pre- 
served an  unity  of  object  and  action  among 
them :  exercised  that  participation  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  affairs  which  his  office  made  incum- 
bent on  him :  and  met  himself  the  due  respon- 
sibility for  whatever  was  done.  During  Mr. 
Adam's  Administration,  his  long  and  habitual 
absences  from  the  seat  of  government,  ren- 
dered this  kind  of  communication  impracti- 
cable, removed  him  from  any  share  in  the 
transaction  of  affairs,  and  parcelled  out  the 
government,  in  fact,  among  four  independent 
heads,  drawing  sometimes  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. That  the  former  is  preferable  to  the 
latter  course,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  gave, 
indeed,  to  the  heads  of  departments  tfic 
trouble  of  making  up.  once  a  day,  a  packet  of 
all  their  communications  for  the  perusal  of 
the  President;  it  commonly  also  retarded 
one  day  their  despatches  by  mail.  But  in 
pressing  cases,  this  injury  was  prevented  bf 
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♦  ♦  ♦  — Jq  President  Washington,  iii, 
247.    Ford  ed.,  v,  320.    (Pau,  April  1791.) 

1056.  .     My   letters  inform   me 

that  Mr.  Adams  speaks  of  me  with  great 
friendship  and  with  satisfaction  in  the  pros- 
pect of  administering  the  government  in  con- 
currence with  me.  *  ♦  *  If  by  that  he 
means  the  Executive  Cabinet,  both  duty  and 
inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I  can- 
not have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793  re- 
vived as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily  into 
the  arena  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  every  conflict. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  161.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  107.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

1057.  CABINET  OFFICEBS,  Congress 
and. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  fur- 
ther extent  to  the  influence  of  the  Executive 
over  the  Legislature,  by  permitting  the  heads 
of  departments  to  attend  the  House,  and  ex- 
plain their  measures  vivd  voce.  But  it  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  35  to  11,  which 
gives  us  some  hope  of  the  increase  of  the  re- 
publican vote. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  134.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

1058.  CABINET  OFEICEBS,  Courtesy 
between. — It  is  but  common  decency  to  leave 
to  my  successor  [in  the  State  Department]  the 
moulding  of  his  own  business. — To  William 
Short,    iii,  504.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  156.  (1793.) 

1059.  CABINET  OFFICEBS,  Newspa- 
pers and. — Is  not  the  dignity,  and  even  de- 
cency of  government  committed,  when  one  of 
its  principal  ministers  enlists  himself  as  an 
anonymous  writer  or  paragraphist  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other  paper  ?  ♦ — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  108. 
(M.,  1792.) 

1060.  CABINET  OFFICEBS,  Public 
Confidence  in. — It  is  essential  to  assemble  in 
the  outset  persons  to  compose  our  Adminis- 
tration, whose  talents,  integrity  and  revolu- 
tionary name  and  principles  may  inspire  the 
nation  at  once,  with  unbounded  confidence, 
and  impose  an  awful  silence  on  all  the  malig^- 
ers  of  republicanism;  as  may  suppress  in  em- 
bryo the  purpose  avowed  by  one  of  their  most 
daring  and  effective  chiefs,  of  beating  down 
the  Administration.  These  names  do  not 
abound  at  this  day.  So  few  are  they,  that 
yours  cannot  be  spared  among  them  without 
leaving  a  blank  which  cannot  be  filled.  If  I 
can  obtain  for  the  public  the  aid  of  those  I 
have  contemplated,  I  fear  nothing.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  then  we  are  unfortunate  in- 
deed !  We  shall  be  unable  to  realize  the  pros- 
pects which  have  been  held  out  to  the  people, 
and  we  must  fall  back  into  monarchism,  for 
want  of  heads,  not  hands  to  help  us  out  of  it. 
This  is  a  common  cause,  common  to  all  re- 
publicans. Though  I  have  been  too  honorably 
placed  in  front  of  those  who  are  to  enter  the 
breach  so  happily  made,  yet  the  energies  of 
every  individual  arc  necessary,  and  in  the  very 
place  where  his  energies  can  most  serve  the 

was  the  only  rccasion  on  which  that  officer  was  ever 
requested  to  take  part  in  a  Cabinet  question.— THE 
Anas,  ix,  06.    Ford  ed.,  i,  i6s.    (1818.) 

•  ReferinR:  to  Alexander  Hamilton's  newspaper 
articles.  —Editor. 


enterprise.  *  *  *  The  part  which  cir 
stances  constrain  us  to  propose  to  you  is 
Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  *  *  * 
forward,  then,  and  give  us  the  aid  of  your^ 
talents,  and  the  weight  of  your  character  tOr*j 
wards  the  new  establishment  of  republicaiHi 
ism:  I  say,  for  its  new  establishment,  for 
hitherto  we  have  only  seen  its  travesty.— TDi 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  338.  Ford  ed.,  vii,] 
464.     (M.,  Dec.  1800.) 

1061.  CABINET    OFFICEBS,     Society 

and. — ^The  gentlemen  who  composed  Generd 
Washington's  first   Administration   took  vp,] 
too  universally,  a  practice  of  general  entertain- "i 
ment,  which  was  unnecessary,  obstructive  of  | 
business,  and  so  oppressive  to  themselves,  that^ 
it  was  among  the  motives  for  their  retirement. 
Their  successors  profited  by  the  experiment^ 
and  lived  altogether  as  private  individuiJat 
and  so  have  ever  continued  to  do.     Herc^ 
[Washington]  indeed,  it  cannot  be  otherwiM^ 
our  situation  being  so  rural,  that  during  tlw; 
vacations  of  the  Legislature  we  shall  have  no 
society  but  of  the  officers  of  the  government^ 
and  in  time  of  sessions  the  Legislature  is  be- 
come and  becoming  so  numerous,  that  for  the 
last  half  dozen  years  nobody  but  the  President 
has  pretended  to  entertain  them. — ^To  Robbit 
R.  Livingston,     iv,  339.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  dfy^ 
(W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

—  CABOT    FAMILY,    Arms    of.— See 

Birds,  Turkey. 

—  CJESAB.— See  Cicero. 

1062.  CAIXENDEB  (J.  T.),  Befenoeof. 

— I  think  it  essentially  just  and  necessary  that 
Callender  should  be  substantially  defended. 
Whether  in  the  first  stages  by  public  interfer- 
ence, or  private  contributors,  may  be  a  question. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  that  it  should  be 
left  to  the  Legislature,  who  will  meet  in  time, 
and  before  whom  you  can  lay  the  matter  to 
as  to  bring  it  before  them.  It  is  become  pe- 
culiarly their  cause,  and  may  furnish  them  a 
fine  opportunity  of  showing  their  respect  to  the 
Union,  and  at  the  same  time  of  doing  justice  in 
another  way  to  those  whom  they  cannot^  protect 
without  committing  the  public  tranquillity. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  448.  (Ep.,  May 
1800.) 

1063.  CALLENDEB  (J.  T.),  Federaliirts 

and. — I  enclose  you  a  paper  which  shows  the 
tories  mean  to  pervert  these  charities  to  Cal- 
lender as  much  as  they  can.  They  will  probably 
first  represent  me  as  the  patron  and  support  of 
the  "  Prospect  Before  Us,"  and  other  tnings  of 
Callender's ;  and  then  picking  out  all  the  scurril- 
ities of  the  author  against  General  Washington, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  others,  impute  them  to  me.  I, 
as  well  as  most  other  republicans  who  were  in 
the  way  of  doing  it,  contributed  what  I  could 
afford  to  the  support  of  the  republican  papers 
and  printers,  paid  sums  of  money  for  The  Bee, 
the  Albany  Register,  &c.,  when  they  were  stas- 
gering  under  the  Sedition  law;  contributed  to 
the  fines  of  Callender  himself,  of  Holt,  Brown 
and  others,  suffering  under  that  law.  I  dis- 
charged, when  I  came  into  office,  such  as  were 
under  the  persecution  of  our  enemies,  without 
instituting  any  prosecutions  in  retaliatioii. 
They  may,  therefore,  with  the  same  jnstice, 
impute  to  me,  or  to  every  republican  contribu- 
tor, eversrthing   which  was  ever  published  in 
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as  a  writer  in  our  politics.  It'  is  long  since  I 
wished  he  would  cease  writing  on  them,  as  do- 
ing more  harm  than  good. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  61.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

1068.  CALONNE  (C.  A.  de),  Character 

of. — The  memoir  of  M.  de  Calonne,  though  it 
does  not  prove  him  to  be  more  innocent  than 
his  predecessors,  shows  him  not  to  have  been 
that  exaggerated  scoundrel  which  the  calcula- 
tions and  the  clamors  of  the  public  have  sup- 
posed.— To  Madame  de  Carny.  D.  L.  J.,  132. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1069.  CALUMNY,  Character  and. — I 
laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  myself,  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  thousand  calumnies  issued 
against  me,  but  to  trust  my  character  to  my 
own  conduct,  and  the  good  sense  and  candor 
of  my  fellow  citizens. — To  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
olas. V,  452.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  253.     (M.,  1809.) 

1070.  CALUMNY,  Contradiction  of.— I 
have  never  even  contradicted  the  thousands  of 
calumnies  so  industriously  propagated  against 
myself.— To  Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  30.     (W..,  1807.) 

1071.  CALUMNY,  FooUbIi.— Of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  me  by  my  political 
adversaries,  that  of  possessing  some  science 
has  probably  done  them  the  least  credit.  Our 
countrymen  are  too  enlightened  themselves  to 
believe  that  ignorance  is  the  best  qualification 
for  their  service.— To  C.  F.  Wells,  v,  483. 
(M.,  1809.) 

1072.  CALUMNY,  Forgotten.— The  ex- 
pression respecting  myself,  stated  in  your  let- 
ter to  have  been  imputed  to  you  by  your  cal- 
umniators, had  either  never  been  heard  by  me, 
or,  if  heard,  had  been  unheeded  and  forgotten. 
I  have  been  too  much  the  butt  of  such  false- 
hoods myself  to  do  others  the  injustice  of  per- 
mitting them  to  make  the  least  impression  on 
me.  My  consciousness  that  no  man  on  earth 
has  me  under  his  thumb  is  evidence  enough 
that  you  never  used  the  expression. — To  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson.    V,  573.     (M.,  1811.) 

1073.  CALUMNY,  Newspaper.— Were  I 

to  undertake  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the 
newspapers,  it  would  be  more  than  all  my 
own  time,  and  that  of  twenty  aids  could 
effect.  For  while  I  should  be  answering  one. 
twenty  new  ones  would  be  invented.  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  my 
countrymen,  that  they  would  judge  me  by 
what  they  see  of  my  conduct  on  the  stage 
where  they  have  placed  me,  and  what  they 
knew  of  me  before  the  epoch  since  which  a 
particular  party  has  supposed  it  might  answer 
some  view  of  theirs  to  villify  me  in  the  public 
eye.  Some.  I  know,  will  not  reflect  how 
apocryphal  is  the  testimony  of  enemies  so 
palpably  betraying  the  views  with  which  they 
give  it.  But  this  is  an  injury  to  which  duty 
requires  every  one  to  submit  whom  the  public 
think  proper  to  call  into  its  councils. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  iv,  255.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  279. 
(M..   1798.) 

1074.  CALUMNY,  PoUtical.— With  the 

aid  of  lying  renegado  from  republicanism 
[Callender],  the  federalists  have  opened  all 


their  sluices  of  calumny.  They  say  wc  lied 
them  out  of  power,  and,  openly  avow  they 
will  do  the  same  by  us.  But  it  was  not  lies 
or  arguments  on  our  part  which  dethroned 
them,  but  their  own  foolish  acts,  Sedition 
laws,  Alien  laws,  taxes,  extravagance  and 
heresies.  "Porcupine,"  their  friend  wrote 
them  down.  Callender,  their  new  recruit, 
will  do  the  same.  Every  decent  man  among 
them  revolts  at  his  filth.— To  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, iv,  448.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  173.  (W.. 
Oct.  i8q2.) 

1075. .    It  has  been  a  source  of 

great  pain  to  me.  to  have  met  with  so  many 
among  our  opponents,  who  had  not  the  lib- 
erality to  distmguish  between  political  and 
social  opposition ;  who  transferred  at  once  to 
the  person,  the  hatred  they  bore  to  his  polit- 
ical opinions.  I  suppose,  indeed,  that  in  pub- 
lic life,  a  man  whose  political  principles  have 
any  decided  character,  and  who  has  energy 
enough  to  give  them  effect,  must  always  ex- 
pect to  encounter  political  hostility  from  those 
of  adverse  principles.  But  I  came  to  the 
government  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  generate  peculiar  acrimony.  I  found  ail  its 
offices  in  the  possession  of  a  political  sect, 
who  wished  to  transform  it  ultimately  into 
the  shape  of  their  darling  model,' the  English 
government;  and  in  the  meantime,  to  famil- 
iarize the  public  mind  to  the  change,  by  ad- 
ministering it  on  English  principles,  and  in 
English  forms.  The  elective  interposition  of 
the  people  had  blown  all  their  designs,  and 
they  found  themselves  and  their  fortresses  of 
power  and  profit  put  in  a  moment  into  the 
hands  of  other  trustees.  Lamentations  and 
invective  were  all  that  remained  to  them. 
This  last  was  naturally  directed  against  the 
agent  selected  to  execute  the  multiplied  refor- 
mations, which  their  heresies  had  rendered 
necessary.  I  became,  of  course,  the  butt  of 
everything  which  reason,  ridicule,  malice  and 
falsehood  could  supply.  They  have  concen- 
trated all  their  hatred  on  me,  till  they  hkvc 
really  persuaded  themselves,  that  I  am  the  sole 
source  of  all  their  imaginary  evils. — To  Rich- 
ard M.  Johnson,    v,  256.     (W..  1808.) 

1076. .    The  large  share  I  have 

enjoyed,  and  still  enjoy  of  anti-republican  ha- 
tred and  calumny,  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of 
supposing  that  I  have  been  some  obstacle  to 
anti-republican  designs;  and  if  truth  should 
find  its  way  into  history,  the  object  of  these 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  will  render  them 
honorable  to  me.— To  W.  Lambert,  v.  4sa 
(M.,  May  1809.) 

1077. ,    If,   brooding  over   past 

calamities,  the  adherents  of  federalism  can, 
by  abusing  me,  be  diverted  from  disturbing 
the  course  of  government,  they  will  make  mc 
useful  longer  than  I  had  expected  to  be  sa 
Having  served  them  faithfully  for  a  term  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  in  the  terrific  sta- 
tion of  Rawhead  and  Bloodybones,  it  was  stqK 
posed  that,  retired  from  power,  I  should  have  i 
been  functus  oMcio,  of  course,  for  them  alsoi 
If,  nevertheless,  they  wish  mv  continuance  ni    '■ 
that  aNV iul  office,  I  yield,  and  the  rather  «s  ft  ^ 
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has  consecrated,  and  will  forever  preserve  it 
in  the  faithful  annals  of  a  grateful  country. — 
To  John   Campbell,     vii,  268.     (M.,   1822.) 

1086.  CANADA,  The  Colonies  and. — 
They  [Parliament]  have  erected  in  a  neigh- 
boring province  [Quebec],  acquired  by  the 
joint  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  a 
tyranny  dangerous  to  the  very  existence  of 
all  these  Colonies.— Declaration  on  Taking 
UP  Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

1087. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  *  ♦  * 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  sev- 
eral acts  of  Parliament  *  *  *  extending  the 
boundaries  and  changing  the  government  and 
religion  of  Quebec. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition,    i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

1088. .    The  cooperation  of  the 

Canadians  is  taken  for  granted  in  all  the  min- 
isterial schemes.  We  hope,  therefore,  they 
will  be  dislocated  by  the  events  in  that  quar- 
ter.— To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  i,  487.  (Pa., 
Oct.  1775.) 

1089. .     In  a  short  time,  we  have 

reason  to  hope,  the  delegates  of  Canada  will 
join  us  in  Congress  and  complete  the  Amer- 
ican union,  as  far  as  we  wish  to  have  it  com- 
pleted.— To  John  Randolph,  i,  202.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  492.     (Pa..  Nov.  1775.) 

1090.  CANADA,  Conquest  of.— The  Brit- 
ish [by  forcing  us  into  war]  will  oblige  us  to 
take  from  them  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
which  it  is  not  our  interest  to  possess. — To 
William  Carmichael.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  453. 
(P.,  Sep.  1787.) 

1091. .  One  of  our  first  [Cabi- 
net] consultations  must  be  on  the  question 
whether  we  shall  not  order  all  the  militia  and 
volunteers  destined  for  the  Canadas  to  be  em- 
bodied on  the  26th  of  October,  and  to  march 
immediately  to  such  points  on  the  way  to  their 
destination  as  shall  be  pointed  out,  there  to 
await  the  decision  of  Congress? — To  James 
Madison,  v.  197.  Ford^ed.,  ix,  141.  (M., 
Sep.  1807.) 

1092. .  [It  was  agreed  in  Cabi- 
net to]  prepare  all  necessaries  for  an  attack 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  the  upper  part  of 
Lower  Canada,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  Riche- 
lieu river;  also  to  take  possession  of  the 
islands  of  Campobello,  &c.,  in  the  bay  of  Pas- 
samaquoddy. — Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  326.  (July 
1807.) 

1093. .  The  acquisition  of  Can- 
ada this  year,  as  far  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Quebec,  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  marching, 
and  will  give  us  experience  for  the  attack  of 
Halifax  the  next,  and  the  final  expulsion  of 
England  from  the  American  continent. — To 
Willi  a. M  Duane.  vi,  75.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  366. 
(M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

1094. .     Our  present  enemy  will 

have  the  sea  to  herself,  while  we  shall  be 
equally  predominant  at  land,  and  shall  strip 
her  of  all  her  possessions  on  this  continent. — 
To  General  Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.  ix, 
361.      (M.,  June  1812.) 


1095. To    continue    the    war 

popular,  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  is  necessary  to  stop  In- 
dian barbarities.  The  conquest  of  Canada  will 
do  this. — To  President  Madison,  vi,  7a 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  364.       (M.,  June  1812.) 

1096 .    The  declaration  of  war 

IS  entirely  popular  here  [Virginia],  the  only 
opinion  being  that  it  should  have  been  issued 
the  moment  the  season  admitted  the  militia 
to  enter  Canada. — ^To  President  Madison,  vi, 
70.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  364.    (M.,  June  1812.) 

1097. .     I  know  your  feelings  on 

the  present  state  of  the  world,  and  hope  they 
will  be  cheered  by  the  successful  course  of 
our  war.  and  the  addition  of  Canada  to  our 
confederacy.  The  infamous  intrigues  of  Great 
Britain  to  destroy  our  government  (of  which 
Henry's  is  but  one  sample),  and  with  the  In- 
dians to  tomahawk  our  women  and  children, 
prove  that  the  cession  of  Canada,  their  ful- 
crum for  these  Machiavelian  levers,  must  be 
a  sine  qua  non  at  a  treaty  of  peace. — To  Gen- 
eral KosausKo.  vi,  70.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  363. 
(M.,  June  1812.) 

1098 .    We  have  taken  Upper 

Canada,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  hope  to  remove  the 
British  fully  and  finally  from  our  continent — 
To  Madame  de  Tesse.  vi,  273,  Ford  ed.,  «, 
440.     (Dec.  1813.) 

1099.  CANADA,  Indemnification  and. 

—With  Canada  in  hand  we  can  go  to  treaty 
with  an  off-set  for  spoliation  before  the  war. 
— To  President  Madison,  vi,  78.  (M.,  Aug. 
1812.) 

1100. .    For  one  thousand  ships 

taken,  and  six  thousand  seamen  impressed, 
give  us  Canada  for  indemnification,  and  the 
only  security  they  can  give  us  against  their 
Henrys  and  the  savages. — To  Mr.  Wright. 
vi.  78.     (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

1101. .  If  we  could  but  get  Can- 
ada to  Trois  Rivieres  in  our  hands  we  should 
have  a  set-off  against  spoliations  to  be  treated 
of.  and  in  the  meantime  separate  the  Indians 
from  them,  and  set  the  friendly  to  attack  the 
hostile  part  with  our  aid. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.   (M.,  Nov.  1812.) 

1102. .    We  have   a   great   and 

a  just  claim  of  indemnifications  against  the 
British  for  the  thousand  ships  they  have  taken 
piratically,  and  six  thousand  seamen  im- 
pressed. Whether  we  can,  on  this  score,  suc- 
cessfully insist  on  curtailing  their  American 
possessions,  by  the  meridian  of  Lake  Huron, 
so  as  to  cut  them  off  from  the  Indians  border- 
ing on  us,  would  be  matter  for  conversation 
and  experiment  at  the  treaty  of  pacificatiom.— 
To  William  Short,  vi,  129.  (M.,  Tune 
1813.) 

1103. .    Could  we  acquire  that 

country,  we  might  perhaps  insist  successfuDj 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  retaining  all  westward 
of  the  meridian  of  Lake  Huron,  or  of  Ontario^ 
or  of  Montreal,  accordin^^  to  the  pulse  of  die 
place,  as  an  indemnification  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future.   To  cut  them  off  (mm 
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Rodney,  we  concluded  it  best  to  say  we  would 
lend  them  a  sum  of  money  if  they  would  agree 
tu  lay  out  the  whole  of  it  in  making  the  canal 
from  the  Mississippi  round  the  town  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  canal  of  Carondelet. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,     v,  321.     (W.,  1808.) 

1116.  CANAL,  Panama. — ^The  Spaniards 
arc.  at  this  time,  desirous  of  trading  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  opposed  in  it  by  the  Dutch, 
under  authority  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  they 
are  examining  the  practicability  of  a  common 
passage  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or 
round  Cape  Horn.  Were  they  to  make  an 
opening  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a 
work  much  less  difficult  than  some  even  of  the 
inferior  canals  of  France,  however  small  this 
opening  should  be  in  the  beginning,  the  tropical 
current,  entering  it  with  all  its  force,  would 
soon  widen  it  sufficiently  for  its  own  passage. 
— To  M.  Le  Roy  de  L'Academie  des  Sciences. 
."»  59-     (Pm  1786.)     See  Gulf  Stream. 

1117. .     I  have  been  told  that  the 

cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which 
the  world  has  so  often  wished,  and  supposed 
practicable,  has  at  times  been  thought  of  by 
the  government  of  Spain,  and  that  thev  once 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  have  a  survey  and  ex- 
amination made  of  the  ground ;  but  that  the 
result  was  either  impracticable  or  of  too  great 
difficulty.  Probably  the  Count  de  Camporn- 
anes.  or  Don  UUoa.  can  give  you  information 
on  this  head.  I  should  be  exceedingly  pleased 
to  get  as  minute  details  as  possible  on  it,  and 
even  copies  of  the  survey,  report,  &c.,  if  they 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  your  assistance  in 
this. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  325. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  473.     (P.,  1787.) 

1118. .     With     respect     to     the 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  I  am  assured  by  Burgoyne 
*  ♦  *  that  a  survey  was  made,  that  a  canal 
appeared  very  practicable,  and  that  the  idea 
was  suppressed  for  political  reasons  altogether. 
He  has  seen  and  minutely  examined  the  report. 
This  report  is  to  me  a  vast  desideratum,  for 
reasons  political  and  philosophical. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.  ii,  397.  Ford  ed.,  v,  22. 
(P.,   1788.) 

1110.  CANAL,  Potomac  and  Ohio. — I 
consider  the  union  of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio 
rivers  as  among  the  strongest  links  of  communi- 
c.'ition  between  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  our  confederacy.  It  will,  moreover,  add  to 
the  commerce  of  Virginia,  in  particular,  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Ohio  and  its  waters.  ♦  ♦  * 
With  respect  to  the  doubts  which  you  say  are 
entertained  by  some,  whether  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Potomac  can  be  rendered  capable  of 
navigation  on  account  of  the  falls  and  rugged 
banks,  they  are  answered,  by  observing  that  it 
is  reduced  to  a  maxim  that  whenever  there  is 
water  enough  to  float  a  batteau.  there  may  be 
navigation  tor  a  batteau.  Canals  and  locks 
n?ay  be  necessary,  and  they  are  expensive:  but 
T  hardly  know  what  expense  would  be  too  great 
for  the  object  in  question. — To  General 
WASTriNT.ToN.  iii.  2'\  Ford  ed.,  v,  93.  (P., 
1789.) 

1120.  CANAL,  Santee  and  Cooper  Riv- 
ers.— As  lo  the  Santee  and  Cooper  rivers 
canal.  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  1  can  to 
promote  it.  But  T  confess  I  have  small  ex- 
pectations for  the  following  reason :  General 
Washington  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Virginia 
act  for  opening  the  Potomac.  ♦  *  *  It  w^as 
pushed  here   [Paris]    among  the  moneyed  men 


to  obtain  subscriptions,  but  not  a  single  one 
could  be  obtained.  The  stockjobbing  in  this 
city  offered  greater  advantages  than  to  buy 
shares  in  the  canal. — ^To  M.  Terrasson.  ii, 
383.     (P.,  1788.) 

1121.  GANDOB,  Appeal  to.— I  ask  only 
to  be  judged  with  truth  and  candor. — To  the 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  (W.,  May 
1801.) 

1122.  CAin>OB,Appreciatlng.— If  those, 

who  thought  I  might  have  been  remiss,  would 
have  written  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  should 
have  admired  them  for  their  candor,  and 
thanked  them  for  it ;  for  I  have  no  jealousies 
nor  resentments  at  things  of  this  kind,  where 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  they  have  been 
excited  by  a  hostile  spirit.— To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  589.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  248.    (P..  i;fik5.) 

1123.  CANNIBALS,  Bulers  as.— Canni- 
bals are  not  to  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  Amer- 
ica only,  but  are  revelling  on  the  blood  of 
every  living  people. — To  Charles  Clas.  vi, 
413.     (M..  1815.) 

1124.  CANNING  (George),  PoUcy.  of.— 
Canning's  equivocations  d^jade  his  govern- 
ment as  well  as  himself. — To  President  Madi- 
son.   V,  468.     (M.,  Sep.  1809.) 

1125.  CANOVA      (A.),     Washinfirton's 

Statue  and.— Who  should  make  the  Wash- 
ington statue?  There  can  be  but  one  answer 
to  this.  Old  Canova.  of  Rome.  No  artist  in 
Europe  would  place  himself  in  a  line  with  him : 
and  for  thirty  years,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
he  has  been  considered  by  all  Europe  as  with- 
out a  rival. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vi,  534. 
(M.,  1816.)  ^^^ 

1126.  CAPITAL,  Corruption  through.— 

The  capital  employed  in  paper  speculation 
*  *  *  has  furnished  eflFectual  means  of 
corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature, 
as  turns  the  balance  between  the  honest  vo- 
ters, whichever  way  it  is  directed.  This  cor- 
rupt squadron,  deciding  the  voice  of  the  Lcg- 
islatiirc,  have  manifested  their  dispositions  to 
get  rid  of  the  limitations  impo.sed  by  the  Con- 
stitution on  the  General  Legislature,  limita- 
tions, on  the  faith  of  which,  the  States  ac- 
ceded to  that  instrument. — To  President 
Washington,  iii.  361.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  3.  (Pa,, 
May  1792.) 

1127.  CAPITAL,  Creation  of.— Capital 
may  be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumu- 
lated by  economy:  but  jugglers  only  will  pro- 
pose to  create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  with 
paper. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  241.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  413.     (M..  Nov.  1813.) 

1128.  CAPITAL,    Opportunities    for.— 

The  citizens  of  a  country  like  ours  will  never 
have  unemployed  capital.  Too  many  enter- 
prises arc  open,  offering  high  profits,  to  per- 
mit them  to  lend  their  capitals  on  a  regular 
and  moderate  interest.  They  are  too  enter- 
prisinjj  and  sanguine  themselves  not^  to  be- 
lieve they  can  do  better  with  it. — To*  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  393.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  401. 
(M..   1815.) 

1120.  CAPITAL,  Stock-Jobbing  and.— 
The   capital    employed   in  paper  speculation 
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stances  should  we  perpetuate  hatred  against 
her?  Should  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  begin 
to  open  ourselves  to  other  and  more  rational 
dispositions?  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  [1812]  and  her  own 
circumstances  may  have  brought  her  wise  men 
to  begin  to  view  us  with  other  and  even  with 
kindred  eyes.  Should  not  our  wise  men.  then, 
lifted  above  the  passions  of  the  ordinary  cit- 
izen, begin  to  contemplate  what  will  be  the 
interests  of  our  country  on  so  important  a 
change  among  the  elements  which  influence 
it?  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  her 
time  to  show  her  present  temper,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  our  citizens  for  a  corre- 
sponding change  of  disposition,  by  acts  of 
comity  towards  England  rather  than  by  com- 
memoration of  hatred.  These  views  might  be 
greatly  extended.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are 
premature,  and  that  I  may  see  the  ruin  of 
England  nearer  than  it  really  is.  This  will  be 
matter  of  consideration  with  those  to  whose 
councils  we  have  committed  ourselves,  and 
whose  wisdom.  I  am  sure,  will  conclude  on 
what  is  best.  Perhaps  they  may  let  it  go  oflF 
on  the  single  and  short  consideration  that  the 
thing  can  do  no  good,  and  may  do  harm. — To 
James  Monroe,  vii,  42.  Ford  ed.,  x,  66.  (M., 
1816.)     See  Architecture. 

1136.  CAPTIVES,  American  in  Algiers. 
— The  Algerines  have  taken  two  of  our  ves- 
sels, and  I  fear  they  will  ask  such  a  tribute  for 
a  forbearance  of  their  piracies  as  the  United 
States  would  be  unwilling  to  pay.  When  this 
idea  comes  across  my  mmd,  my  faculties  are 
absolutely  suspended  between  indignation  and 
impatience.— To  General  Greene,  i,  509. 
(P.,   1786.) 

1137.  CAPTIVES,  Attempts  at  Ban- 
som. — If  Congress  decide  to  redeem  our  cap- 
tives, *  *  *  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  first  redemption  be  made  at  as  low  a  price 
as  possible,  because  it  will  form  the  future 
tariff.  If  these  pirates  find  that  they  can  have 
a  very  great  price  for  Americans,  they  will 
abandon  proportionally  their  pursuits  against 
other  nations  to  direct  them  towards  ours. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  113.     (P..  1787.) 

1138.  CAPTIVES,  Failure  to  Belease. — 

The  demands  of  Algiers  for  the  ransom  of  our 

Prisoners,  and  also  for  peace,  are  so  infinitely 
cyond  our  instructions  that  we  must  refer  the 
matter  back  to  Congress.* — To  .Wm.  Car- 
MicHAEL.     i.  580.     (P.,   1786.) 

1139.  CAPTIVES,  Intercession  of  the 
Mathurins. — That  the  choice  of  Congress 
may  be  enlarged  as  to  the  instruments  they 
may  use  for  effecting  the  redemption  [of  our 
captives],  I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  them 
that  there  is  an  order  of  priests  called  the 
Mathurins,  the  object  of  whose  institution  is 
to  beg  alms  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
They  keep  members  always  in  Barbary,  search- 
ing out  the  captives  of  their  country,  and  re- 
deem, 1  believe,  on  better  terms  than  any  other 

♦  Congress  sent  a  Mr.  T^mbe  to  Europe  with  in- 
structions respecting  Algiera.  Jefferson  and  Adams 
made  him  their  agent  to  visit  Algiers,  but  his  mis- 
sion resulted  in  failure.  Referring  to  it,  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Monroe  (1,  606  ri786].  FORD  ED.,  iv,  264! 
that,  "an  angel  sent  on  this  business,  and  so  much 
limited  in  his  terms,  could  have  done  nothing".— 
Editor. 


body,  public  or  private.  It  occurred  to  mc^ 
that  their  agency  mi^ht  be  obtained  for  the  re- 
demption of  our  prisoners  at  Algiers.  I  ob- 
tained conference  with  the  General,  and  with 
some  members  of  the  order.  The  General,  with 
all  the  benevolence  and  cordiality  possible,  un- 
dertook to  act  for  us,  if  we  should  desire  it. 
He  told  me  that  their  last  considerable  redemp- 
tion was  of  about  three  hundred  nrisoners,  wno 
cost  them  somewhat  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
livres  apiece;  but  that  they  should  not  be  able 
to  redeem  ours  as  cheap  as  they  do  their  own, 
and  that  it  must  be  absolutely  unknown  that  the 
public  concern  themselves  in  the  operation,  or 
the  price  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  The  dif- 
ference of  religion  was  not  once  mentioned, 
nor  did  it  appear  to  me  to  be  thotight  of.  It 
was  a  silent  reclamation  and  acknowledgment 
of  fraternity  between  two  religions  of  the  same 
family  which  historical  events  of  ancient  date 
had  rendered  more  hostile  to  one  another  than 
to  their  common  adversaries.* — ^To  John  Jay. 
ti,  113.     (P.,  1787.) 

1140.  CAPTIVES,  Jefferson  axid.^1  do 
not  wonder  that  Captain  O'Bryan  has  lost 'pa- 
tience under  his  long  continued  captivity,  and 
that  he  may  suppose  some  of  the  public  servants 
have  neglected  him  and  his  brethren.  He  may 
possibly  have  imputed  neglect  to  me,  because  a 
forbearance  to  correspond  with  him  would 
have  that  appearance,  though  it  was  dictated 
by  the  single  apprehension,  that  if  he  received 
letters  from  me  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  at  Paris,  or  as  Secretary  of 
State,  it  would  increase  the  expectations  of 
his  captors,  and  raise  the  ransom  beyond  what 
his  countrymen  would  be  disposed  to  give,  and 
so  end  in  their  perpetual  captivity.  But,  in 
truth,  I  have  labored  for  them  constantly  and 
zealously  in  every  situation  in  which  I  have 
been  placed.  In  the  first  moment  of  their  cap- 
tivity, I  iirst  proposed  to  Mr.  Adams  to  take 
upon  ourselves  their  ransom,  though  unauthor- 
ized by  Congress.  I  proposed  to  Congress  and 
obtained  their  permission  to  employ  the  Order 
of  Mercy  in  France  for  their  ransom,  but  never 
could  obtain  orders  for  the  money  till  just  as 
I  was  leaving  France,  and  was  obliged  to  turn 
the  matter  over  to  Mr.  Short.  As  soon  as  I 
came  here^  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  in  two  long  reports,  but  Con- 
gress could  not  decide  until  the  beginning  of 
1792,  and  then  clogged  their  ransom  1^  a 
previous  requisition  of  peace.  The  unfortunate 
death  of  two  successive  commissioners  [Paul 
Jones  and  Mr.  Barclay]  have  still  retarded  their 
relief,  and  even  should  they  be  now  relieved, 
will  probably  deprive  me  of  the  gratification  of 
seeing  my  endeavors  for  them  crowned  at 
length  with  success  by  their  arrival  when  I 
am  here.  It  would,  indeed,  be  grating  to  me 
if,  after  all.  I  should  be  supposed  by  them  to 
have  been  indifferent  to  their  situation.  I  will 
ask  of  your  friendship  to  do  me  justice  in 
their  eyes,  that  to  the  pain  I  have  already  fclt=. 
for  them,  may  not  be  added  that  of  their  diftt^ 
satisfaction. — To  Colonel  David,  iii,  53  ac 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

1141.  GASMICHAEL  (William), 
acter. — Mr.  Carmichael  is,  I  think,  very  U- 
tle  known  in  America.     I  never  saw  him,  ac 
while   I   was  in   Congress   I   formed   rather 
disadvantageous   idea  of  him.     His   letters 
*     *     showed  him  vain,  and  more  attentive  .s 
ceremony  and  etiquette,  than  we  suppose  o^ 


*  The  Mathurins  were  employed,  but  the  n«s»- 

ons  were  fruitless,  and  the  captives  remaiae? 

^rlson.    In  December,  1700,  Jefferson  made  mz^ 

naustive  report  on  the  subject  to  Conffresa.~Bcr:^ 
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one  hundred;  thi»  will  be  two  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  Versailles  has  cost  fifty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling.  Ought  we  to  doubt 
then  that  they  will  persevere  to  the  end  in  a 
work,  small  and  useful  in  proportion  as  the 
other  was  great  and  foolish? — ^To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,   ii.  438.  (K,  1788.) 

1216.  CHEBBOUBG,  Harbor  of.— The 
King's  visit  to  Cherbourg  has  made  a  great  sen- 
sation in  luiglaiul  and  here  [France].  It  proves 
to  the  world,  that  it  is  a  serious  object  to  this 
country,  and  that  the  King  commits  himself  for 
the  accomplishment  of  it.  Indeed,  so  many 
cones  have  been  sunk,  that  no  doubt  remains  of 
the  practicability  of  it.  It  will  contain,  as  is 
said,  eighty  ships  of  the  line,  be  one  of  the  best 
h;jrbors  in  the  world,  and  by  means  of  two  en- 
trances, on  different  sides,  will  admit  vessels  to 
come  in  and  go  out  with  every  wind.  The  ef- 
fect of  this,  in  another  war  with  England,  de- 
fies calculation. — To  Tames  Monroe,  i,  587. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  245.     (P.,   1786.) 

1217.  CHEBBOXTBG,  Invasion  of  Eng- 
land from. — An  event  seems  to  be  preparing, 
in  the  order  of  things,  which  will  probably  de- 
cide the  fate  of  that  country  [England].  It 
is  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg will  be  completed,  that  it  will  be  a  most 
excellent  one,  and  capacious  enough  to  hold  the 
whole  navy  of  France.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
wanting  to  enable  France  to  invade  that  but  a 
naval  force  conveniently  stationed  to  protect 
the  transports.  This  change  of  situation  must 
oblige  the  English  to  keep  up  a  great  standing 
army,  and  there  is  no  king,  who,  with  sufficient 
force,  is  not  always  ready  to  make  himself  abso- 
lute.— To  George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
269.     (P..  1786.) 

1218. .    This    port    will    enable 

them  in  case  of  a  war  with  England,  to  invade 
that  country,  or  to  annihilate  its  commerce, 
and  of  course  its  marine.  Probably,  too,  it 
will  obliije  them  to  keep  a  standing  army  of 
considerable  magnitude. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii, 
3.     (P.,   1786.) 

1219. .  The  harbor  of  Cher- 
bourg will  .♦  ♦  *  hold  the  whole  [French] 
navy.  This  is  putting  a  bridle  into  the  mouth 
of  England. — To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  11. 
(P..  1786.) 

1220.  CHEBOKEE  INDIANS,  Hope- 
well Treaty  and. — Were  the  treaty  of  Hope- 
well, and  the  act  of  acceptance  of  Congress 
to  stand  in  any  point  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  I  >h(nild  consider  the  act  of  ac- 
ceptance as  void  in  that  point;  because  the 
treaty  i*^  a  law  made  by  two  parties,  and  not 
rtv(x'al)lc  by  one  of  the  parties  either  acting 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  a  third  party. 
It  we  consider  the  acceptance  as  a  legislative 
art  of  Conc^rc--.  it  is  the  act  of  one  party 
only:  if  we  consider  it  as  a  treaty  between 
Ciiiipu-^^  an<l  North  Carolina,  it  is  but  a 
-iili'cqmiit  treaty  with  another  power,  and 
or>nnnt  niakf  voi<l  a  procetling  one.  with  a 
(!itT»T<.-nt  i>o\vir.  Bnt  1  sec  no  Mich  oppo-^i- 
linii  lu'twi-'oii  tlu'<e  twr>  in<t runicni^.  The 
("ln'inkcr-  were-  entitled  t(^  the  s«->le  occupa- 
tir)n  «if  the  lanfl<^  within  the  limits  gnaran- 
tced  to  them.  The  State  of  North  CaroMna, 
according?  to  the  /us  ;^rutium  established  for 
.AnuTJivj  by  nTii\('rs:L!  nsp.po.  had  only  a  right 
of  prccm|ifj«ir)  of  tlie^io  lands  against  all  other 
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nations.  It  could  convey,  then,  to  its  citizens 
only  this  right  of  preemption,  and  the  right  of 
occupation  could  not  be  united  to  it  until  ob- 
tained by  the  United  States  from  the  Chero- 
kees.  The  act  of  cession  of  North  Carolina 
only  preserves  the  rights  of  its  citizens  in  the  ' 
.same  state  as  they  would  have  been,  had  thai 
act  nei'cr  been  passed.  It  does  not  make  im- 
perfect titles  perfect;  but  only  prevents  thdr 
being  made  worse.  Congress,  by  their  act, 
accept  on  these  conditions.  The  claimants 
of  North  Carolina,  then,  and  also  the  Clftro- 
kces,  are  exactly  where  they  would  have  been, 
had  neither  the  act  of  cession,  nor  that  of 
acceptance,  been  ever  made ;  that  is,  the  latter 
possess  the  right  of  occupation,  and  the 
former  the  right  of  preemption.  Though 
these  deductions  seem  clear  enough,  yet  the 
question  would  be  a  disagreeable  one  between 
the  General  Government,  a  particular  govern- 
ment, and  individuals,  and  it  would  seem  very 
desirable  to  draw  aJI  the  claims  of  preemption 
within  a  certain  limit,  by  commuting  for 
those  out  of  it.  and  then  to  purchase  of  the 
Cherokees  the  right  of  occupation. — To 
Henry  Knox,  iii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  v,  237. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

_  GHEBBONESXTS,  FropoMd  State  of. 

— See  Western  Territory. 

1221.  CHESAPEAKE,  Attack  on  Trig- 
ate. — On  the  22nd  cay  of  Jime  last  [1807],  by 
a  formal  order  from  the  British  admiral,  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  leaving  her  port  for  dis- 
tant service,  was  attacked  by  one  of  those 
vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  our  harbors 
under  the  indulgences  of  hospitality,  was  dis- 
abled from  proceeding,  had  several  of  her 
crew  killed,  and  four  taken  away.  On  this 
outrage  no  commentaries  are  necessary.  Its 
character  has  been  pronounced  by  the  indig- 
nant voice  of  our  citizens  with  an  emphasis 
and  unanimity  never  exceeded.  I  imme- 
diately, by  proclamation,  interdicted  our 
harbors  and  waters  to  all  British  armed  ves- 
sels, forbade  intercourse  with  them,  and  un- 
certain how  far  hostilities  were  intended,  and 
the  town  of  Norfolk,  indeed,  being  threatened 
with  immediate  attack,  a  sufficient  force  was 
ordered  for  the  protection  of  that  place,  and 
such  other  preparations  commenced  and  pur- 
sued as  the  prospect  rendered  proper.  An 
armed  vessel  of  the  United  States  was  dis- 
patched with  im^triictions  to  our  ministers  at 
London  to  call  on  that  government  for  the 
satisfaction  and  security  required  by  the  out- 
rage. A  very  short  interval  ought  now  to 
bring  the  answer.  *  *  *  The  aggression 
thus  begun  has  been  continued  on  the  part  of 
the  British  commanders  by  remaining  within 
(nir  waters,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
country,  by  habitual  violations  of  its  juris- 
(' lotion,  and  at  length  by  putting  to  death 
(»ne  of  the  persons  whom  they  had  forcibly 
taken  from  on  board  the  Chesapeake.  These 
app^ra  vat  ions  necessarily  lead  to  the  policy. 
either  of  never  admitting  an  armed  vessel 
into  our  harbors,  or  of  maintaining  in  every 
i'.arbor  such  an  armed  force  as  may  constrain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  protect  the  lives 
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another  of  Calvin ists  in  Constantinople,  has 
either  any  right  over  the  other?  Will  it  be 
said  the  orthodox  one  has?  Every  church  is 
to  itself  orthodox;  to  others  erroneous  or 
heretical— Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
99.    (1776?) 

1251.  CHURCH,  Law  of.— What  is  the 
power  of  that  church?  As  it  is  a  society,  it 
must  have  some  laws  for  its  reg^ulation.  Time 
and  place  of  meeting;  admitting  and  exclud- 
ing members.  &c.,  must  be  regulated.  But 
as  it  was  a  spontaneous  joining  of  members, 
it  follows  that  its  laws  extend  to  its  own  mem- 
bers only,  not  to  those  of  any  other  volun- 
tary society ;  for  then,  by  the  same  rule,  some 
other  voluntary  society  might  usurp  power 
over   them. — Notes   on    Religion.    Ford  ed., 

ii.  lOi.    (1776?) 

1252.  CHURCH,  Begulation  of. — Tf  any- 
thing pass  in  a  religious  meeting  seditiously 
and  contrary  to  the  public  peace,  let  it  be  pun- 
ished in  the  same  manner  and  no  otherwise 
than  as  if  it  had  happened  in  a  fair  or  market. 
These  meetings  ought  not  to  be  sanctuaries 
for  faction  and  flagitiousness. — Notes  on  Re- 
ligion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  102.     (1776?) 

1253.  CHURCH  (Anglican  in  Vir- 
ginia), Disestablishment  of. — The  first  set- 
tlers of  Virginia  were  Englishmen,  loyal  sub- 
ject ^^  to  their  king  and  church,  and  the  grant 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  contained  an  express 
proviso  that  their  laws  **  should  not  be  against 
the  true  Christian  faith,  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England  ".  As  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  colony  admitted,  it  was  divided  into  par- 
ishes, in  each  of  which  was  established  a  min- 
ister of  the  Anglican  church,  endowed  with 
a  fixed  salary,  in  tobacco,  a  glebe  house  and 
land  with  the  other  necessary  appendages.  To 
meet  these  expenses,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parishes  were  assessed,  whether  they  were  or 
not.  members  of  the  established  church.  To- 
wards Quakers  who  came  here,  they  were 
most  cruelly  intolerant,  driving  them  from  the 
•colony  by  the  severest  penalties.  In  proc- 
ess of  time,  however,  other  sectarisms  were 
introduced,  chiefly  of  the  Presbyterian  fam- 
ily: and  the  established  clergy,  secure  for  life 
in  their  glebes  and  salaries,  adding  to  these, 
generally,  the  emoluments  of  a  classical 
school,  found  employment  enough,  in  their 
farms  and  school-r(H»ms,  for  the  rest  of  the 
week,  and  devoted  Sunday  only  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  tlock,  by  service,  and  a  sermon 
at  thoir  pari-=h  church.  Their  other  pastoral 
function-  were  little  attended  to.  Against  this 
inner ivity.  the  zeal  and  industry  of  sectarian 
prt-.-iolicrs  h.nd  an  open  and  undisputed  field; 
and  hy  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  majority 
of  the  inhnhitants  hnd  become  dissenters  from 
the  esfnhljMicd  church,  but  were  still  obliged 
to  p.'iy  cnjurihijtitm<  Iq  support  the  pastors 
of  the  niiiinrity.  Th^^i^  unrighteous  compul- 
.sion.  tn  mnimain  t  fi  ;ichcrs  of  what  they 
detmcd  rcli^intis  emr>y*^  was  grievously  felt 
durinp  the  rcfral  frn\r-  rnmcnt.  and  without  a 
hope  of  relief.  But  ^^\'  ^r-t  republican  legis- 
htiire,  which  met  1  ^^r;'.^/;  was  crowded  with 
petitions   to  aboIiyi\^^^    /^.'     spiritual   tyranny. 


These  brought  on  the  severest  contests  in 
which  I  have  ever  been  engaged.  Our  great 
opponents  were  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas;  honest  men,  but  zealous 
churchmen.  The  petitions  were  referred  to 
the  "  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Country";* and,  after  desper- 
ate contests  in  that  committee,  almost- daily 
from  the  nth  of  October  to  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, we  prevailed  so  far  only,  as  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  rendered  criminal  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  religious  opinions,  the  forbear- 
ance of  repairing  to  church,  or  the  exercise 
of  any  mode  of  worship ;  and  further,  to  ex- 
empt dissenters  from  contributions  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  established  church :  and  to  suspend. 
only  until  the  next  session,  levies  on  the  mem- 
bers of  that  church  for  the  salaries  of  their 
own  incumbents.  For  although  the  majority 
of  our  citizens  were  dissenters,  as  has  been 
observed,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  were 
churchmen.  Among  these,  however,  were 
some  reasonable  and  liberal  men,  who  enabled 
us,  on  some  points,  to  obtain  feeble  majorities. 
But  our  opponents  carried,  in  the  general  res- 
olutions of  the  committee  of  Nov.  19,  a  dec- 
laration that  religious  assemblies  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  that  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  continuing  the  succession  of  the 
clergy,  and  superintending  their  conduct. 
And,  in  the  bill,  now  passed, t  was  inserted 
an  express  reservation  of  the  question, 
whether  a  general  assessment  should  not  be 
established  by  law.  on  every  one.  to  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  pastor  of  his  choice ;  or  whether  all 
should  be  left  to  voluntary  contributions;  and 
on  this  question,  debated  at  every  session, 
from  '76  to  '79  (some  of  our  dissenting  allies, 
having  now  secured  their  particular  object, 
going  over  to  the  advocates  of  a  general 
assessment),  we  could  only  obtain  a  suspen- 
sion from  session  to  session  until  '79,  when 
the  question  against  a  general  assessment  was 
finally  carried,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Anglican  church  entirely  put  down.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  two  honest  but  zealous  opponents, 
who  have  been  named,  I  must  add,  that  al- 
though, from  their  natural  temperaments,  they 
were  more  disposed  generally  to  acquiesce  in 
things  as  they  are.  than  to  risk  innovations, 
yet  whenever  the  public  will  had  once  decided, 
none  were  more  faithful  or  exact  in  their 
obedience  to  it.— Autobiography,  i,  38.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  52.    (1821.) 

1254. .    The  restoration   of  the 

rights  of  conscience  relieved  the  people  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not 
theirs;  for  the  [Church  of  England]   Estab- 

*  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  these  petitions 
were  referred  to  the  '* Committee  of  Religion'*  of 
which  Jefferson  was  a  meml)er.  This  committee 
was  subsequently  disc^harRed  of  this  question,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  "  Committee  of  the  Whole  HonM 
upon  the  State  of  the  Country  ".—EDITOR. 

-f  Entitled;  *'  An  Act  for  exemptinR  the  different  §o» 
cieties  nf  dissenters  from  contributing  to  the  snppoit 
and  maintenance  of  the  church  as  by  law  establiiiQed« 
and  its  ministers,  and  for  other  'purposes  therdn 
mentioned."  Passed  by  the  House  of  Delentes,  D«* 
cember  5th.  Concurred  In  by  the  Senate,  Decembar 
gih.  Re-enacted  January  i,  1778.  It  Is  printed  in^ 
CoiUction  of  Public  Acts  of  Virginia^  RichmoikL 
1785,  p.  39.- Note,  Ford  ed. 
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tions  of  money  for  the  ptxipagation  of  opin- 
ions whicli  lie  disbelieves  and  abhors^  i^  sin- 
ful and  tyrannical— Statute  of  Religious 
Fbeedom.    viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  238.   (i779.) 

•     1268.  ^— .    The   forcing  a  man   to 

j^iipport  this  or  that  teacher  even  of  his  own 
religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the 
comfortable  liberty  of  giving  his  contributions 
to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he 
would  make  his  pattern^  and  whose  powers  he 
feels  most  perniua.'iive  to  righteousness;  and  is 
withdrawing  from  the  ministry  those  tem- 
porary rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an 
approbation  of  their  personal  conduct,  arc  an 
additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremit- 
ting labors  for  the  instruction  of  mankind— 
Statl^te  of  Religious  Freeix>m.  viii,  454. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  238.    (1779O 

1269.  CHUBCH  ANB  STATE,  Wall  of 

reparation, — Believing  thai  religion  is  a 
matter  which  lie.'^  solely  between  man  and  his 
God,  that  he  owes  account  to  none  other  for 
his  faith  or  his  worship,  that  the  legislative 
powers  of  government  reach  actions  only,  and 
not  opinions,  I  contemplate  with  sovereign 
reverence  that  act  of  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple which  declared  that  their  Legislature 
should  '*  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion*  or  prohibiting  the  free  exer- 
cise  thereof",  thus  building  a  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  State. *^R.  to  A. 
Danbuhy  BAmsTs.     viii.  113.    (i8oa.) 

1270.  CICEBO,  Letters  of,--The  letters 
of  Cicero  breathe  the  purest  etTusions  of  an 
exaked  patriot,  while  the  parricide  C^sar  is 
lost  in  odious  contrast. — To  John  Aqams,     vii, 

1271.  CINCINNATI  SOCIETY,  roim- 
datlon, — When  the  army  was  about  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  the  officers  to  take  final  leave » 
perhaps  never  again  to  meet*  it  was  natural 
for  men  who  had  accompanied  each  other 
through  so  many  scenes  of  hardship,  of  diffi* 
culty.  and  danger,  who,  in  a  variety  of  in- 
stances, must  have  been  rendered  mutually 
dear  by  those  aids  and  good  offices  to  which 
their  situations  had  given  occasion  \  it  was 
natural,  I  say.  for  these  to  seixc  with  fondness 
any  proposition  which  promised  to  bring  them 
together  again  at  certain  and  regular  periods. 
And  this,  I  take  for  granted,  was  the  origin 
and  object  of  this  institution;  and  1  have  no 
suspicion   that   they   fore&aw,   much   less  in- 

•  Bef->rt^  seridinijr  this,  reply  to  the  Dan  bury  Hap- 
tisit«t  Jefferskni  enclns^d  a  cripy  of  it  to  Levi  LmcnlHi, 
hfM  Att^jrney  Uf^neral.  with  a  nr>te  {Pc>Mtii:ii..  viit. 
ijtjl  in  which  he  said:  "  The  tlapti^it  Address  admitsi 
of  a  CUT] dcm nation  of  the  aUiance  between  Church 
anrl  State,  Aindirr  the  authority  of  the  Constitutton. 
It  furnihhert  an  i^tcca^jon,  too.  which  I  have  long 
wiFihed  tn  find,  c*f  saj  injf  why  I  do  not  prinirlttini  fa  sit - 
injffi  and  thunksijivmg!*,  as  my  predt:ce3Sori  did.  • 
*  *  I  knaw  it  wjU  jcivt  jrrcat  offenL*e  tu  the  New 
Enkjland  cXcrt^v  ;  but  the  advocate  nf  reliKi'^u.^  free- 
dom ifl.  to  EJtpcct  neither  peace  nor  forgivene^H  from 
them.  Will  yi»«j  \w  ho  ^ood  as  t^>  exam  me  the  answer, 
ftnd  Hu>jgest  unv  alterations  which  rai^fht  prevent  un 
ill  effect,  f>r  promote  a  Kf>od  one  anionff  the  people? 
Yon  undcTKlnnd  the  temper  t>f  tho^e  in  the  North, 
and  can  weaken  it,  therefore,  to  their  stomachs;  it  is 
AC  prefw*nt  iiea&i^ued  to  the  Southern  taste  onlv."— 
EniTOk. 


tended,  those  mischiefs  which  exist  perhaps 
in  the  forebodings  of  politicians  only.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether,  in  its  execution,  it  would 
be  found  to  answer  the  wishes  of  those  who 
framed  it,  and  to  foster  those  friendships  it 
was  intended  to  preserve.  The  mcmben 
would  be  brought  together  at  their  annual 
assemblies,  no  bnger  to  encounter  a  com- 
mon  enemy,  but  to  encounter  one  another  in 
debate  and  j^cntiment.  For  something.  I  sup- 
pose, is  to  be  done  at  these  meetings,  and, 
however  unimportant,  it  will  suffice  to  produce 
difference  of  opinion,  comradktion  and  irrita- 
tion. The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to 
put  them  in  disputation  under  the  public  eye 
An  experience  of  near  twenty  years  has  taught 
me  that  few  friendships  sund  this  test,  and 
that  pub  he  assemblies,  where  every  one  is 
free  to  act  and  speak,  are  the  most  powerful 
looseners  of  the  bands  of  private  friendship, 
I  thimk,  therefore,  that  this  institution  would 
fail  in  its  principal  object,  the  perpetuattoii 
of  the  personal  friendships  contracted  through 
the  war.* — To  General  WASiTTNCtON.  i,  333, 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  465.    (A..  April  1784.) 

1272,  CIWCI3BTNATI  SOCIETT,  Object 
tlone  to, — The  objections  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  institution  shall  be  bricfty 
sketched.  They  urge  that  it  is  against  the 
Confederation — against  the  letter  of  some  of 
cur  constitutions,  against  the  spirit  of  all  of 
them— that  the  foundation  on  which  alt  these 
are  built  is  the  natural  equality  of  man,  the 
denial  of  every  preeminence  but  that  annexed 
to  legal  office,  and,  particularly,  the  denial  of 
preeminence  b_y  birth ;  that,  however,  in  their 
present  dispositions,  citizens  might  decline  ac- 
cepting honorary  instalments  into  the  order, 
a  time  may  come,  when  a  change  of  disposi- 
tions would  render  these  flattering,  when  a 
well-directed  distribution  of  them  might  draw . 
into  the  order  all  the  men  of  talents,  of  office 
and  wealth,  and,  in  this  case,  would  probably 
procure  an  ingraftment  into  the  government: 
that  in  this,  they  will  be  supported  by  their 
foreign  members,  and  the  wishes  and  influ- 
ence of  foreign  courts;  that  experience  has 
shown  that  the  hereditary  branches  of  mod- 
ern governments  are  the  patrons  of  privilege 
and  prerogative,  and  not  of  the  natural  rights 
ot  the  people,  whose  oppressors  th^  generally 
are;  that,  besides  these  evils,  which  are  re- 
mote, others  may  take  place  more  immedi- 
ately ;  that  a  distinaion  is  kept  up  between  the 
civil  and  military,  which  it  is  for  the  happi- 
ness of  both  to  obliterate;  that  when  the 
members  assemble  they  will  be  proposing  to 
do  something,  and  what  that  something  may 
be,  will  depend  on  actuail  circumstances ;  that 
being  an  organized  body  under  habits  of  sub- 
ordination, the  first  obstructions  to  enterprise 
will  be  already  surmounted :  that  the  mcKlera- 
tion  and  virtue  of  a  single  character  have 
probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from  being: 
closed,  as  most  others  have  been,  by  a  sub-- 
version  of  that  liberty  it  was  intended  to  es^ 
tablish ;  that  he  is  not  immortal,  and  his  suc= 
cessor.  or  some  of  his  successors,  may  be  J^^ 

^WashinirtDn  sskod   Jflffenon'a  optnlgiii  00  ^^s 
6  a  bjecL  -  e  DiTOA.  ^ 
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1278.  CITIES,  Evils  of. — I  view  great 
cities  as  pestilential  to  the  morals,  the 
health,  and  the  liberties  of  man.  True,  they 
nourish  some  of  the  e.egant  arts,  but  the  use- 
ful ones  can  thrive  elsewhere,  and  less  perfec- 
tion in  the  others,  with  more  health,  virtue 
and  freedom,  would  be  my  choice. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush.  iv.  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459.  1 
(M..  1800.) 

1279.  CITIES,    Federalist   strongholds.  I 
— The  cities  [were]  the  strongholds  of  feder- 
alism.— To     \VILLI.^M     Johnson,     vii,     292. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  227.     (M.,  1823.) 

1280. .     The   inhabitants   of  the 

commercial  cities  are  as  different  in  senti- 
ment and  character  from  the  country  people  as 
any  two  distinct  nations,  and  are  clamorous 
against  the  order  of  things  [republicanism] 
established  by  the  agricultural  mterest — ^To 
M.  PicTET.     iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

1281.  CITIES,  Foreigrn  Character  of.— 

In  our  cities  your  son  will  find  distant  imi- 
tations of  the  cities  of  Europe.  But  if  he 
wishes  to  know  the  nation,  its  occupations, 
manners,  and  principles,  they  reside  not  in 
the  cities.  He  must  travel  through  the  coun- 
tr>'.  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen, and  visit  with  them  the  school  of  the 
people.— -To  Madame  de  Stael.  v,  133.  (W., 
1807.) 

1282. .  Our  cities  exhibit  speci- 
mens of  London  only;  our  country  is  a  dif- 
ferent nation. — To  M.  Dashkoff.  v,  463. 
(M..  1809.) 

1283.  CITIES.  Founding.  —  There  are 
places  [in  Virginia]  at  which  *  ♦  *  the  laws 
have  said  there  shall  be  towns;  but  nature  has 
said  there  shall  not.  *  *  *  Accidental  circum- 
stances, however,  may  control  the  indications 
of  nature,  and  in  no  instance  do  they  do  it 
more  frequently  than  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
towns. — NoTE.'^  ON  Virginia,  viii,  351.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  213.    (1782.) 

1284.  CITIES,  Life  in.— A  city  life  offers 
indeed  more  means  of  dissipating  time,  but 
more  frequent,  also,  and  more  painful  ob- 
ject«^  of  vice  .ind  wretchedness. — To  William 
Short,     vii,  310.     (M.,  1823.) 

1285.  CITIES.  Misery  in.— Even  here  we 
find  too  strong  a  current  from  the  country  to 
the  towns :  and  in'itances  are  beginning  to 
appear  of  that  species  of  miserj',  which  you 
are  so  humanely  endeavoring  to  relieve  with 
you.  Alt h< High  we  have  in  the  old  countries 
of  Europe  the  loson  of  their  experience  to 
warn  11  <.  yet  I  am  nnx  .sati>fied  we  shall  have 
the  finnnos  and  wisdr>m  to  profit  by  it. — 
To  David  William.^,    v,  514.     (W..  1803.) 

1286. .     The    general    desire    of 

men  to  live  by  their  heads  rather  than  their 
hand-,  and  llie  strong  allurements  of  great 
cities  to  those  wbo  have  any  turn  for  dissi- 
pation threaten  to  make  them  here,  as  in 
Europe,  the  sinks  of  voluntary  mi-iery. — To 
DAvri)  Wiii.Twis.     iv,  514.    (W..  1803.) 

1287.  CITIES,  Political  influence  of.— 
The  commercial  cities,  though,  by  the  com- 


mand of  newspapers,  they  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  have  little  effect  in  the  direction  of 
the  government. — To  M.  Pictet.  iv,  4^ 
(W.,  1803.) 

1288.  CITIZEVS,  Adopted.— Bom  in 
other  countries,  yet  believing  you  could  be 
happy  in  this,  our  laws  acknowled^,  as  they 
should  do,  your  right  to  join  us  in  society, 
conforming  *  ♦  *  to  our  established  rules. 
1  hat  these  rules  .<;hall  be  as  equal  as  pruden- 
tial considerations  will  admit,  will  certainly 
be  the  aim  of  our  legislatures,  general  and  par- 
ticular. — Reply  to  Address,  iv,  394.  (W.,  May 
iSoi.) 

1289. .     If  the  unexampled  state 

of  the  world  has,  in  any  instance,  occasioned 
among  us  temporary  departures  from  the  sys- 
tem of  equal  rule,  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity will  doubtless  produce  reconsideration; 
and  your  knowledge  of  the  liberal  conduct 
heretofore  ob.served  towards  strangers  settling 
among  us  will  warrant  the  belief  that  what  is  ^ 
right  will  be  done. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
394.    (May  1801.) 

1290.  CITIZENS,  Dangerous. — Every  so- 
ciety has  a  right  to  fix  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  association,  and  to  say  to  all 
individuals,  that,  if  they  contemplate  pursuits 
!>eyond  the  limits  of  the.se  principles,  and  in- 
^olving  dangers  which  the  society  chooses  to 
avoid,  they  must  go  somewhere  else  for  their 
exercise;  that  we  want  no  citizens,  and  still 

llltss  ephemeral  and  pseudo-citizens,  on  such 
torms.  We  may  exclude  them  from  our  ter- 
ritory, as  we  do  persons  infected  with  dis- 
ease. We  have  most  abundant  resources  of 
happiness  within  ourselves,  which  we  niay 
enjoy  in  peace  and  safety  without  permitting 
a  few  citizens,  infected  with  the  mania  of 
rambling  and  gambling,  to  bring  danger  on 
the  great  mass  engaged  in  innocent  and  safe 
pursuits  at  home.— To  WnxiAM  H.  Craw- 
ford,   i,  6.  Ford  ed.,  x,  34.    (M.,  1816.) 

1291.  CITIZENS,  Fraudulent  and  tmL 
— [As  to  citizensl  there  is  a  distinction  which 
we  ought  to  make  ourselves,  and  with  which 
the  belligerent  powers  f France  and  England] 
(jught  to  be  content.  Where,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war,  a  merchant  of  either 
comes  here  and  is  naturalized,  the  purpose  is 
probably  fraudulent  against  the  other,  and  in- 
tended to  cloak  their  commerce  under  our 
flag.  This  we  should  honestly  discountenance. 
,ind  never  reclaim  their  property  when  cap- 
tured. But  merchants  from  either,  settled 
rmd  made  citizens  before  a  war,  are  citizens 
to  every  purpose  of  commerce,  and  not  to  be 
distinguished  in  our  proceedings  from  na- 
tives. Every  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to 
enforce  her  principle  of  ''.once  a  subject,  al- 
ways a  subject "  beyond  the  case  of  her  awm 
sttbjccts,  ought  to  be  repelled. — ^To  Albekk 
G.xLi.ATiN.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  251.  (July  1803."^ 
See  Expatriation. 

1292.  CITIZENS,    OoTemment    and.— -« 
Give  to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part 

the  admini titration  of  the  public  aflPain — ^..^ 
Samuel  Kerchival.    vii,  13.    Fordedl,  x^^ 
(M.,  1816.)  ^''^- 
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families,  the  number  you  name,  ma^  very  pos- 
sibly be  governed  as  a  single  family,  subsist- 
ing on  tneir  common  industry,  and  holding 
all  things  in  common.  Some  regulators  of 
the  family  you  still  must  have,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  at  what  period  of  your  in- 
creasing population  your  simple  regulations 
will  cease  to  be  sufficient  to  preserve  order, 
peace,  and  justice. — To  Wiluam  Ludlow. 
vii.  m.    (M.,  1824.) 

1303.  CLAIBORNE  (W.  C.  C),  Ap- 
pointed Qovemor. — Among  the  enclosed 
commissions  is  one  for  yourself  as  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans.  With  respect  to  this 
I  will  enter  into  frank  explanations.  This  office 
was  originally  destined  for  a  person*  whose 
great  services  and  established  fame  would  have 
rendered  him  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Circumstances,  however,  exist, 
which  do  not  now  permit  his  nomination,  and 
perhaps  may  not  at  any  time  hereafter.  That, 
therefore,  being  suspended  and  entirely  con- 
tingent, your  services  have  been  so  much  ap- 
proved as  to  leave  no  desire  to  look  elsewhere 
to  fill  the  office.  Should  the  doubts  you  have 
sometimes  expressed,  whether  it  would  be  eli- 
gible for  you  to  continue,  still  exist  in  your 
mind,  the  acceptance  of  the  commission  gives 
you  time  to  satisfy  yourself  by  further  experi- 
ence, and  to  make  the  time  and  manner  of  with- 
drawing, should  you  ultimately  determine  on 
that,  agreeable  to  yourself. — To  Governor  Clai- 
borne,    iv,  558.     (M.,  Aug.   1804.) 

1304.  CLAIBORNE  (W.  C.  C.)i  Feder- 
alists and. — The  federalists  have  been  long 
endeavoring  to  batter  down  the  Governor,  who 
has  always  been  a  firm  republican.  There  were 
characters  superior  to  him  whom  I  wished  to 
appoint,  but  tney  refused  the  office.  I  know  no 
better  man  who  would  accept  of  it,  and  it  would 
not  be  right  to  turn  him  out  for  one  not  better. 
— To  John  Dickinson,  v,  30.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
8.     (VV.,  1807.) 

1305.  CLAIMANTS,  Assistance  to.— It 
is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  authority  for 
the  advance  of  moneys  to  Mr.  Wilson.  Were 
we  to  do  it  in  his  case,  we  should,  on  the 
same  principles,  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  several 
others,  wherein  foreign  nations  decline  or 
delay  doing  justice  to  our  citizens.  No  law  of 
the  United  States  would  cover  such  an  act 
of  the  executive ;  and  all  we  can  do  legally  is 
to  give  him  all  the  aid  which  our  patronage 
of  his  claims  with  the  British  court  can  effect. 
— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii.  526.  (Pa., 
1793) 

1306.  CLAIMS,  Settle  Just.— Mr.  Cut- 
ting has  a  claim  against  the  government.  ♦  *  * 
I  have  only  to  desire  that  you  will  satisfy' 
yourself  as  to  the  facts  *  *  *  and  communi- 
cate the  same  to  me,  that  justice  may  be  done 
between  the  public  and  the  claimant. — To 
Thomas  Pincknev.     iii.  445.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

1307.  CLABK  (George  Bogers),  Great- 
ness of. — I  know  the  greatnes**  of  General 
Clark's  miiul  and  am  the  more  mortified  at  the 
cause  which  obscures  it.  Had  not  this  unhap- 
pily taken  place,  there  was  nothing  he  miRlit 
not  have  hoped :  could  it  be  surmounted,  his 
lost  Rroimd  niij^ht  yet  be  recovered.  No  man 
alive  rated   him  higher  than   I  did.  and  would 

•  In  the  margin  is  written  by  Jefferson,  "  Lafay- 
ette ".— EniTOR. 


again,  were  he  to  become  what  I  knew  him. 
Vve  are  made  to  hope  he  is  writing  an  ac- 
count of  his  expeditions  north  of  Ohio.  They 
will  be  valuable  morsels  of  history,  and  will 
justify  to  the  world  those  who  have  told  them 
how  great  he  was. — To  Harky  Innes.  iii,  a  17. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  295.    (Pa.,  179 1.) 

1308.  CLABKE     (Daniel),     Consul    at 

New  Orleans.— I  have  appointed  Mr.  Daniel 
Clarke,  at  New  Orleans,  our  consul  there.  His 
worth  and  influence  will  aid  you  powerfully  in 
the  interfering  interests  of  those  who  go,  and 
who  reside  there. — To  William  C  Claxbobne. 
FoKD  ED.,  viii,  72.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

—  CLASSICS,  Study  of  the.— See  Lan- 
guages. 

1309.  CLAY  (Henry),  Opposition  to  Jef- 
ferson.— It  is  true,  as  you  have  heard,  that  a 
distance  has  taken  place  between  Mr.  Qay 
and  myself.  The  cause  I  never  could  learn, 
nor  imagine.  I  had  alwavs  known  him  to  be  an 
able  man,  and  I  believe  him  an  honest  one.  I 
had  looked  to  his  coming  into  Congress  with  an 
entire  belief  that  he  would  be  cordial  with  the 
administration,  and,  even  before  that,  I  had 
always  had  him  in  my  mind  for  a  high  and  im- 
portant vacancy  which  had  been,  from  time  to 
time,  expected,  but  is  only  now  about  to  take 
place.  I  feel  his  loss,  therefore,  with  real  con- 
cern, but  it  is  irremediable  from  the  necessity 
of  harmony  and  cordiality  between  those  who 
are  to  manage  the  public  concerns.  Not  only 
his  withdrawing  from  the  usual  civilities  of 
intercourse  with  me  (which  even  the  federalists 
with  t\%'o  or  three  exceptions  keep  up),  but  his 
open  hostility  in  Congress  to  the  administration, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  state  of  his  mind  as  a 
fact,  although  the  cause  be  unknown. — ^To 
Thomas  Cooper,     v,   183.     (M.,  Sep.   1807.) 

1310.  CLEBQY,  Benefit  of.— This  privi- 
lege, originally  allowed  to  the  clergy,  is  now 
extended  to  every  man,  and  even  to  women. 
It  is  a  right  of  exemption  from  capital  pun- 
ishment, for  the  first  offence,  in  most  cases. 
It  is,  then,  a  pardon  by  the  law.  In  other 
cases,  the  Executive  gives  the  pardon.  But 
when  laws  are  made  as  mild  as  they  should  be, 
both  these  pardons  arc  absurd.  The  principle 
of  Beccaria  is  sound.  Let  the  legislators  be 
merciful,  but  the  executors  of  the  law  inex- 
orable.— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix.  263.  FoiD 
ED.,  iv,  t68.     (P..  1786.) 

1311.  CLEBQY,    PubUc    office    andw— 

In  the  scheme  of  constitution   for  Virginia 
which  I  prepared  in  1783,  I  observe  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  being  elected,  which  after 
seventeen  years  more  of  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. I  do  not  approve.    It  is  the  incapacitation 
of    a   clergyman    from   being   elected.      The 
clergy,  by  getting  themselves  established  l^ 
law.  and  ingrafted  into  the  machine  of  gov- 
ernment, have  been  a  very  formidable  engine 
against  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  maa. 
They  are  still  so  in  many  countries,  and  eveci 
in  some  of  these  United  States.    Even  in  i;^^ 
we  doubted  the  stability  of  our  recent  mea.-^ 
ures    for   reducing   them   to   the   footing      ^^ 
other  useful  callings.     It  now  appears  t^!l^ 
our  means  were  effectual.    The  clergy  ^^^ 
seem  to  Vave  relinquished  all  pretensfbg*^^^ 
privilege,  and  to  stand  on  a  footing  witf^^^^ 


vers,  ph^svd^tvs,  &c.    They  ought, 
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same  agent.  However,  it  is*  less  objectionable 
on  this  account  than  are  most  of  the  substances 
used.  Mr.  Kittenhouse  had  a  thought  of  try- 
ing ivory ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  exe- 
cuted it.  All  these  substances  not  only  vary 
from  one  another  at  the  same  time,  but  from 
themselves  at  ditlerent  times.  All  of  them, 
however,  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  and 
I  think  this,  on  the  whole,  appeared  preferable 
to  any  other  I  had  ever  seen. — To  Mr.  Vaugiia.n. 
ii.  83.     (IV.  1786.) 

1318.  CLIMATE,  Madeira.— [I  am]  told 
that  the  temperature  of  Madeira  is  generally 
from  55*  to  65°.  its  extreme  about  50°  and  70** 
If  I  ever  change  my  climate  for  health,  it 
should  be  for  that  Island. — To  Dr.  Hugh  Will- 
iamson, iv,  346.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  479.  (W.. 
1801.) 

1319.  CLIMATE,  Old  persons  and.— I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  the  favorable  influence 
of  genial  climates  in  winter,  and  especially 
on  old  persons. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  180.     (W..  1802.) 

1320.  CLIMATE,  Preference  for  warm. 

— I  wonder  that  any  human  being  should  re- 
main in  a  cold  country  who  could  find  room  in 
a  warm  one. — To  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  iv, 
346.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  479.     (W.,  1801.) 

1321. .     I  have  often  wondered 

that  any  human  being  should  live  in  a  cold 
country  who  can  find  room  in  a  warm  one. — To 
William  Dunbar,  iv.  347.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  482. 
(W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

1322.  CLIMATE,  Sufferings  from  cold. 
— I  have  no  doubt  but  that  cold  is  the  source 
of  more  suffering  to  all  animal  nature  than  hun- 
ger, thirst,  sickness,  and  all  the  other  pains  of 
life  and  of  death  itself  put  together.  I  live  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  under  circumstances 
which  do  not  expose  me  often  to  cold.  Yet 
when  I  recollect,  on  one  h.ind.  all  the  sufferings 
I  have  had  from  cold,  and.  on  the  other,  all  my 
other  pains,  the  former  preponderate  greatly. 
What.  then,  must  be  the  sum  of  that  evil  if  we 
take  in  the  vast  proportion  of  men  who  are 
obliged  to  be  out  in  all  weather,  by  land  and  by 
sea;  all  the  families  of  beasts,  birds,  reptiles, 
and  even  the  vegetable  kingdom !  for  that,  too, 
has  life,  and  where  there  is  life  there  may  be 
sensation. — To  William  Di'Nhar.  iv,  347. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  482.     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

1323.  CLIMATE,  Theories  concerning. 

— I  thank  you  for  your  pamphlet  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  west,  and  have  read  it  with  grcut 
satisfaction.  Although  it  docs  not  yet  estab- 
lish a  satisfactory  theory,  it-  is  an  additional 
step  towards  it.  Kline  was  perhaps  the  first  at- 
tempt, not  lo  form  a  theory,  but  to  bring  to- 
gether thi*  few  facts  then  known,  and  suggest 
tlioin  to  public  attention.  They  were  written 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  before  the 
clfisf  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  when  the 
western  ronntry  was  a  wilderness,  imtrodden 
but  by  the  foot  of  the  savage  or  the  himter.  It 
is  now  flourishing  in  population  and  science, 
and  after  a  few  years  more  of  observation  and 
collection  of  facts,  they  will  doubtless  furnish 
.1  theory  of  solid  foundation.  Years  are  requi- 
site for  this,  steady  attention  to  the  ther- 
liiotneter.  to  thi  plants  crowing  there,  the  times 
of  their  leafing  and  flowering,  its  animal  inhabit- 
ants, beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects;  its 
prevalent  winds,  cjuantities  or  rain  and  snow, 
temperature  of  foiuiti'ins.  and  other  indexes  of 
climate.     \\'e    want    this    indeed    for    all    the 


States,  and  the  work  should  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  in  a  century,  to  show  the  effect  of 
clearing  and  culture  towards  changes  of  climate. 
My  Notes  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
our  climate  was,  half  a  century  ago,  at  this 
place  [Monticello],  which  being  nearly  central 
to  the  State  may  be  taken  for  its  medium.  Lat- 
terly, after  se\en  years  of  close  and  exact  ob- 
servation, I  have  prepared  an  estimate  of  what 
it  is  now,  which  may  some  day  be  added  to 
the  former  work ;  and  I  hope  something  like  this 
is  doing  in  the  other  States,  which,  when  all 
shall  be  brought  together,  may  produce  theories 
meriting  confidence. — To  Lewis  M.  Beck,  vii, 
375-     (1824.) 

1324.  CLIMATE     OF     VIBGINIA.— A 

change  in  our  [Virginia]  climate  is  taking  place 
very  sensibly.  Both  heats  and  colds  are  Becom- 
ing much  more  moderate  within  the  memory 
even  of  the  middle-aged.  Snows  are  less  frequent 
and  less  deep.  They  do  not  often  lie,  below  the 
mountains,  more  than.  one.  two,  or  three  days, 
and  very  rarely  a  week.  They  are  remembered 
to  have  been  formerly  frequent,  deep,  and  of 
long  continuance.  The  elderly  inform  me.  the 
earth  used  to  he  covered  with  snow  about  three 
months  in  every  year.  The  rivers,  which  then 
seldom  failed  to  freeze  over  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  scarcely  ever  do  so  now. — Notes  on 
Virginia,     viii,  327,    Ford  ed.,  iii,  185.    (178^.) 

1325. ,    The  change  which  hats 

taken  place  in  our  [Virginia]  climate,  is  one  of 
those  facts  which  all  men  of  years  are  sensible 
of,  and  yet  none  can  prove  by  regular  evidence ; 
they  can  only  appeal  to  each  other's  general 
observation  for  the  fact.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  small  boy  (say  sixty  years  ago),  snows 
were  frequent  and  deep  in  every  winter — ^to 
my  knee  very  often,  to  my  waist  sometimes — 
and  that  they  covered  the  earth  long.  And  I 
remember  while  yet  young,  to  have  heard  from 
very  old  men.  that  in  their  youth,  the  winters 
had  l)een  still  colder,  with  deeper  and  longer 
snows.  In  the  year  1772.  we  had  a  snow  two 
feet  deep  in  the  champaign  parts  of  Virginia. 
and  three  feet  in  the  counties  next  below  the 
mountains.  That  year  is  still  marked  in  con- 
versation by  the  designation  of  *' the  year  of 
the  deep  snow."  But  I  know  of  no  regular 
diaries  of  the  weather  very  far  back.  In  latter 
times,  they  might  perhaps  be  found.  While  I 
lived  at  Washington,  I  kept  a  diary,  and  by 
recurring  to  that.  I  observe  that  from  the  winter 
of  1802-3.  to  that  of  1808-9,  inclusive,  the  aver- 
age fall  of  snow  of  the  seven  winters  was  only 
fourteen  and  a  half  inches,  and  that  the  ground 
was  covered  but  sixteen  days  in  each  winter 
on  an  average  of  the  whole.  The  maximum  in 
any  one  winter,  during  that  period,  was  twenty- 
one  inches  fall,  and  thirty-four  days  on  the 
ground. — To  Dr.  Chapman,  v,  487.  (M., 
1809.) 

1326. .     I  find  nothing  anywhere 

else,  in  point  of  climate,  which  Virginia  need 
envy  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Here  [northeni^ 
New  York]  they  are  locked  up  in  snow  and  ic^^ 
for  six  months.  Spring  and  autumn,  whic^^ 
niake  a  paradise  of  our  country,  are  rigoroc^^ 
winter  with  them ;  and  a  tropical  summer  brei^^ 
en  them  all  at  once.  When  we  consider  h-  ^ 
much  climate  contributes  to  the  happineis  '^ 
our  condition,  by  the  fine  sensations  it  exc*^^ 
and  the  productions  it  is  the  parent  of.  we  ^*^ 
reason  to  value  highly  the  accident  of  bir-*^...^.^ 
such  a  one  as  that  of  Virginia. — ^To  ^  jr,^^ 
J  ft  FFRRSo.^  Randolph.  Ford  so.,  v,  338.  C.  ~^-; 
See  Weather.  ^ 
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1335.  COAST  LINB,  Limits  of.— The 
rule  of  the  common  law  is  that  wherever 
you  can  see  from  land  to  Jand,  all  the  water 
within  the  line  of  sight  is  in  the  body  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  within  common  law 
jurisdiction.  Thus,  if  in  this  curvature 
\_^,.^''T""^x^_>you  can  see  from  a  to  b,  all  the 
water  within  the  line  of  sight  is  within  com- 
mon law  jurisdiction,  and  a  murder  com- 
mitted at  c  is  to  be  tried  as  at  common  law. 
Our  coast  is  generally  visible,  I  believe,  by  the 
time  you  get  within  about  twenty-five  miles. 
I  suppose  that  at  New  York  you  must  be 
some  miles  out  of  the  Hook  before  the  oppo- 
site shores  recede  twenty-five  miles  from  each 
other.  The  three  miles  of  marine  jurisdiction 
is  always  to  be  counted  from  this  line  of  sight. 
— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  559.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
319.    (M.,  1804.) 

1336.  COAST  LINE,  Biven,  Bays  and. 
— For  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rivers  and  bavs 
of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  *  *  *  have  made  provision,  and  they 
are,  moreover,  as  being  land-locked,  within 
the  body  of  the  United  States.— To  George 
Hammond,  iv.  76.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  442.  (G.,  1793) 

1337.  COCKADES,  FoUticB  and.— Some 
of  the  young  men,  who  addressed  the  President 
[John  Adams]  on  Monday,  mounted  the  black 
(or  English)  cockade.  The  next  day.  numbers 
of  the  people  appeared  with  the  tricolored  (or 
French)  cockade.  Yesterday  being  the  fast  day, 
the  black  cockade  again  appeared,  on  which  the 
tricolor  also  showed  itself.  A  fray  ensued,  the 
light  horse  were  called  in,  and  the  city  [Phila- 
delphia] was  so  filled  with  confusion,  from 
about  6  to  10  o'clock  last  night,  that  it  was 
dangerous  going  out. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  251.     (Pa..  May  10,  1798.) 

1338. .     In  the  first  moments  of 

the  tumult  in  Philadelphia,  the  cockade  assumed 
by  one  party  was  mistaken  to  be  the  tricolor. 
It  was  the  old  blue  and  red,  adopted  in  some 
places  in  an  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  It  is  laid  aside,  but  the  black  is  still  fre- 
quent.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  253. 
(Pa.,  May  1798) 

1339.  COERCION  OF  A  STATE,  The 
Confederation  and.— It  has  been  often  said 
that  the  decisions  of  Congress  are  impotent 
because  the  Confederation  provides  no  com- 
pulsory power.  But  when  two  or  more  na- 
tions enter  into  compact,  it  is  not  usual  for 
them  to  say  what  shall  be  done  to  the  party 
who  infringes  it.  Decency  forbids  this,  and 
it  is  as  unnecessary  as  indecent,  because  the 
right  of  compulsion  naturally  results  to  the 
party  injured  by  the  breach.  When  any  one 
State  in  the  American  Union  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  the  Confederation  by  which  they  have 
hound  themselves,  the  rest  have  a  natural 
right  to  compel  them  to  oliedience.  Congress 
would  probably  exercise  long  patience  before 
they  would  recur  to  force:  but  if  the  case  ul- 
timately required  it,  they  would  use  that  re- 
currence. Should  this  case  ever  arise,  they 
will  probably  coerce  by  a  naval  force,  as  be- 
ing more  easy,  less  dangerous  to  liberty,  and 
less  likely  to  produce  much  bloodshed. — To 
M.  DE  Meunier.  ix.  291.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  147. 
(P.,  1786.) 


1340.  COEBCIOK  OF  A  STATE,  Law  o£ 

Kature  and. — ^The  coercive  powers  supposed 
to  be  wanting  in  the  federal  head,  I  am  off 
opinion  they  possess  by  the  law  of  nature, 
which  authorizes  one  party  to  an  agreement 
to  compel  the  other  to  performance.  A  delin- 
quent State  makes  itself  a  party  against  the 
rest  of  the  confederacy. — To  Edward  Ran- 
dolph,  ii.  211.    (P.,  1787.) 

1341 .    It  has  been  so  often  said. 

as  to  be  generally  believed,  that  Congress  have 
no  power  by  the  Confederation  to  enforce 
anything,  for  example,  contributions  of 
money.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  them 
that  power  expressly,  for  they  have  it  by  the 
law  of  nature.  When  two  parties  make  a 
compact,  there  results  to  each  a  power  of 
compelling  the  other  to  execute  it.— To  E. 
Carrington.  ii,  217.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424.  (P., 
Aug.  1787.) 

1342.  COEBCIOir  OF  A  STATB,  X«tli- 

oda  of. — Peaceable  means  should  be  contrived 
for  the  Federal  head  to  enforce  conipliance 
on  the  part  of  the  States.— To  George  Wythe. 
ii,  267.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  445.     (P.,  Sept  1787.) 

1343.  COEBdOir  OF  A  STATE,  A  navy 
and.^;;:ompulsion  was  never  so  easy  as  in 
our  case,  where  a  single  frigate  would  soon 
levy  on  the  commerce  of  any  State  the  de- 
ficiency of  its  contributions;  nor  more  safe 
than  in  the  hands  of  Congress  which  has  al- 
ways shown  that  it  would  wait,  as  it  ought 
to  do,  to  the  last  extremities  before  it  would 
execute  any  of  its  powers  which  are  disagree- 
able.— To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  218.  Ford  d., 
iv,  424.     (P..  August  1787.) 

1344.  COEBGIOir  OF  A  STATE,  VaoM^ 

sity  of.— There  never  will  be  money  in  the 
treasury  till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth. 
The  States  must  see  the  rod ;  perhaps  it  must 
be  felt  by  some  of  them.  I  am  persuaded  all 
of  them  would  rejoice  to  see  every  one  obliged 
to  furnish  its  contributions.  It  is  not  the 
difficulty  of  furnishing  them,  which  b^^u^ 
the  treasury,  but  the  fear  that  others  wifi  not 
furnish  as  much.  Every  rational  citizen  must 
wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coer- 
cion, and  should  fear  to  sec  it  on  any  other 
element  than  the  water.  A  naval  force  can 
never   endanger   our   liberties,   nor   occasion 

bloodshed:  a  land  force  would  do  both. ^To 

James  Monroe,  i,  606.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  a6s. 
(P..  1786.)  '*.-»> 

—  COINAQE  OF   UNITED  STATSS.— 

See  Dollar. 

1345.  COKE  (Lord),  Opinions  of.— Lord 

Cokes  opinion  it  is  ever  dangerous  to  neglect— 
Note  to  Crimes  Bill,  i,  150.  Ford  sd  ii 
2f-8.     (1779.) 


—  COLD, 

Climate. 


Sufferingr    caused    by.— Se^ 


1346.  COLES  (Edward),  Jefferson's 

retary.— Mr.  Coles,  the  bearer  of  public 
patches,  by  an  aviso,  has  lived  with  me  as 
retary.  is  my  wealthy  neighbor  at  Montii 
and    worthy    of   all    confidence.     His   inl 
knowledge  of  our  situation  has  induced 
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trade.  This  capitulation,  however,  was  as 
little  regarded  as  the  original  right,  restored 
by  it,  had  been.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
rcenacted  by  Charles  II..  and  was  enforced. 
And  we  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing them  consider  us  merely  as  objects  for 
the  extension  of  their  commerce,  and  of  sub- 
mitting to  every  duty  or  regulation  imposed 
with  that  view,  that  we  had  ceased  to  com- 
plain of  them.— Notes  on  M.  SouLfes's  Book. 
ix,  294.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  302.     (P..  1786.) 

1354.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Po- 
litical relations  of. — The  settlement  of  the 
Colonies  was  not  made  by  public  authority, 
or  at  the  public  expense  of  England ;  but  by 
the  exertions,  and  at  the  expense  of  individu- 
als. Hence  it  happened  that  their  constitu- 
tions were  not  formed  systematically,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  which  happened 
to  exist  in  each.  Hence,  too,  the  principles 
of  the  political  connection  between  the  old 
and  new  countries  were  never  settled.  That 
it  would  have  l)een  advantageous  to  have  set- 
tled them,  is  certain :  and.  particularly  to  have 
provided  a  body  which  should  decide,  in  the 
last  resort,  all  cases  wherein  both  parties 
were  interested.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
that  right  would  have  been  given,  or  ought 
to  have  been  given  to  the  Parliament :  much 
less,  that  it  resulted  to  the  Parliament,  with- 
out having  been  given  to  it  expressly.  Why 
was  it  necessary  that  there  should  have  been 
a  body  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  ?  Because 
it  would  have  been  for  the  good  of  both 
parties.  But  this  reason  shows  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  the  Parliament,  because  that 
would  have  exercised  it  for  the  good  of  one 
I)arty  only. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix.  255. 
Forded.,  iv.  160.     (P.,  1786.) 

1355.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Bec- 
onciliation  of. — There  was  *  *  *  a  plan  of 
acconimodaiion  offered  in  Parliament,  which, 
though  not  entirely  equal  to  the  terms  we 
had  a  right  to  ask,  yet  differed  but  in  few 
points  from  what  the  General  Congress  had 
held  out.  Had  Parliament  been  disposed  sin- 
cerely, as  we  are,  to  bring  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion, reasonable  men  had  hoped,  that  by  meet- 
ing us  on  this  ground  something  might  have 
been  done.  Lord  Chatham's  Bill,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  terms  of  Congress  on  the  other, 
would  have  formed  a  basis  for  negotiations, 
which  a  spirit  of  accommodation  on  both  sides 
might,  ])crhaps.  have  reconciled.  It  came  rec- 
ommended, too.  from  one  whose  successful 
experience  in  the  art  of  government  should 
have  injured  it  some  attention  from  tho^e  to 
whom  it  was  intended.  He  had  shown  to  the 
V.  (^rld.  that  Great  Britain  with  her  Colonies 
inited  firmly  under  a  ju^t  and  honest  Gov- 
ernment formecl  a  power  which  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  most  potent  enemies.  With  a 
chanpe  of  Mini'iters,  however,  a  total  chanije 
of  measures  took  place.  The  component 
parts  of  tlie  Enif)ire  have  from  that  monu-nt 
been  fallinp:  asunder.  an<l  a  total  annihilation 
of  its  WL'iplit  in  the  political  scale  of  the  world 
seems  justly  \n  be  apprehended. — Address  of 
V.\.  Hr>usi:  or  lU'i"  rssrs  to  Lord  Dunmore. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  458.     f  1775-) 


1356. .    Though  desirous  and  de-1 

tcrmined  to  consider,  in  the  most  dispassion-' 
ate  view,  every  advance  towards  reconcilia-^ 
tion  made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let  onr 
brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what  would  have 
been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had 
even  fair  terms  been  proffered,  *  *  *  ai 
these  were,  with  circumstances  of  insult  and' 
defiance. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposi- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  i,  47a     (July  1775.) 

1367. With     what     patience 

could  Britain  have  received  articles  of  treaty 
from  any  power  on  earth,  when  borne  on  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  by  military  plenipoten- 
tiaries?— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposi- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  i.  479.     (July  1775.) 

1368. .    If  *  *  *  Great    Britain, 

disjoined  from  her  Colonies,  be  a  match  for 
the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with  the 
Colonies  thrown  into  their  scale,  they  may  go 
on  securely.  But  if  they  are  not  assured  ol 
this,  it  would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  try- 
ing the  event  of  another  campaign,  to  risk  our 
accepting  a  foreign  aid.  which,  perhaps,  may 
not  be  obtainable,  but  on  condition  of  ever- 
lasting avulsion  from  Great  Britain.  This 
would  be  thought  a  hard  condition  to  those 
who  still  wish  for  reunion  with  their  parent 
country.  I  am  sincerely  one  of  those,  and 
would  rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great 
Britain,  properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation- 
on  earth,  or  than  on  no  nation.  But  I  am  one 
of  those,  too,  who,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
rights  of  legislating  for  us.  assumed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  and  which  late  experi- 
ence has  shown  they  will  .so  cruelly  exercise, 
would  lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  Island 
in  the  ocean.— To  John  Randolph,  i,  201. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  484.     (M.,  August  1775.) 

1359.  COLONIES  (The  American),  Ba- 

sistance  to  Unjust  Taxation. — When  Par- 
liament proposed  to  consider  us  as  objects  of 
taxation,  all  the  States  took  the  alarm.  Yet 
so  little  had  we  attended  to  this  subject,  that 
our  advocates  did  not  know  at  first  on  what 
ground  to  take  their  stand.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
a  lawyer  of  more  ingenuity  than  sound  judg- 
ment, and  still  more  timid  than  ingenious. 
not  daring  to  question  the  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce  so  as  best  to  answer  their  own 
purpose,  to  which  we  had  long  submitted, 
admitted  that  authority  in  its  utmost  extent 
He  acknowledged  *  *  *  that  they  could 
levy  duties,  internal  or  external,  payable  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  the  States.  He  only  re- 
quired that  these  duties  should  be  bona  fide 
for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  not  to 
raise  a  solid  revenue.  He  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  they  might  control  our  commerce. 
but  not  tax  us.  This  my.sterious  system  took 
for  a  moment  in  America  as  well  as  in  Eu- 
rope. But  sounder  heads  saw  in  the  first 
moment  that  he  who  could  put  down  the 
loom,  could  stop  the  soinning  wheel,  and  he 
who  could  stop  the  .spinning  wheel  could  tie 
the  hands  which  turned  it.  They  saw  that 
this  flimsy  fabric  could  not  be  supported. 
Who  were  to  be  the  judges  whether  duties 
were  imposed  with  a  view  to  burden  and  ^up- 
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tliey  will  please  to  estimate  their  favor;  it  is 
insidious  because  any  individual  Colonies, 
iiaving  bid  and  bidden  again  till  they  find  the 
avidity  of  the  seller  too  great  for  all  their 
powers,  are  then  to  return  into  opposition, 
divided  from  their  sister  Colonies,  whom  the 
minister  will  have  previously  detached  by  a 
grant  of  easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  pro- 
crastination of  a  definitive  answer. — Reply  of 
Congress  to  Lord  North's  Proposition. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  478.     (July  1775-) 

1365. We  will  ever  be  ready 

to  join  with  our  fellow-subjects  in  every  part 
of  the  British  empire,  in  executing  all  those 
rightful  powers  which  God  has  given  us.  for 
the  reestablishment  and  guaranteeing  *  *  * 
their  constitutional  rights,  when,  where,  and 
by  whomsoever  invaded.* — Resolution  of 
Albemarle  County.  Ford  ed.,  i,  419.  (July 
26,  1774.)  See  Committees  of  Correspond- 
ence. 

—  COLONIES  (The  Ajmerican),  Viola- 
tions of  Charters. — See  Charters. 

1366.  COLONIESy  Ancient  and  Xodem. 
— Ancient  nations  considered  colonies  princi- 
pally as  receptacles  for  a  too  numerous  popu- 
lation, and  as  natural  and  useful  allies  in 
time  of  war;  but  modern  nations,  viewing 
commerce  as  an  object  of  first  importance, 
value  colonies  chiefly  as  instruments  for  the 
increase  of  that.  This  is  principally  effected 
by  their  taking  commodities  from  the  mother 
State,  whether  raised  within  herself,  or  ob- 
tained elsewhere  in  the  course  of  her  trade, 
and  furnishing  in  return  colonial  productions 
necessary  for  her  consumption  or  for  her 
commerce  of  exchange  with  other  nations. 
In  this  way  the  colonies  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
France  and  England,  have  been  chiefly  sub- 
servient to  the  advantages  of  their  mother 
country.  In  this  way,  too,  in  a  smaller  de- 
gree has  Denmark  derived  utility  from  her 
American  colonies,  and  so!  also,  has  Holland, 
except  as  to  the  island  of  St.  Eustatius. — To 
Baron  Stahe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  2.l8.  (P., 
1786.) 

1367.  COLONIES,  European  nations 
and  their. — The  habitual  violation  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  colonist  by  the  dominant 
(for  I  will  not  call  them  the  mother) 
countries  of  Europe,  the  invariable  sacrifice 
of  {heir  highest  interests  to  the  minor  advan- 
tages of  any  individual  trade  or  calling  at 
home,  are  as  immoral  in  principle  as  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  is  unwise  in  practice,  after 
the  lessons  tbcy  have  received. — To  Clement 
Caine.  vi,  13.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.  (M., 
1811.) 

1368.  COLONIZATION  (Negro),  Africa 

and — In  the  disposition  of  these  unfortunate 
people,  there  are  two  rational  objects  to  be 
distinctly  kept  in  view.  First.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
which  may  introduce  among  the  aborigines 
the  art<  (^f  cultivated  life  and  the  blessings 
of  civilization  and  science.  By  doing  this, 
we  may  make  to  them  some  retribution  for 

*  JcfTcrson's  own  county.— EDITOR.  | 


the  long  course  of  injuries  we  have  been  00 
mitting  on  their  population.  And  conaid 
ing  that  these  blessings  will  descend  to 
"  nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  Ulis  ", 
shall  in  the  long  run  have  rendered  di 
perhaps  more  good  than  evil.  To  fulfil  t 
object,  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  promi 
well,  and  that  of  Mesurado  adds  to  our  pr 
pect  of  success.  Under  this  view  the  C 
onization  Society  is  to  be  considered  ai 
missionary  society,  having  in  view,  howei 
objects  more  humane,  more  justifiable,  1 
less  aggressive  on  the  peace  of  other  natii 
than  the  others  of  that  appellation.  The  s 
ond  object,  and  the  most  interesting  to 
as  coming  home  to  our  physical  and  mo 
characters,  to  our  happiness  and  safety, 
to  provide  an  asylum  to  which  we  can, 
degrees,  send  the  whole  of  that  populjt 
from  among  us,  and  establish  them  tm 
our  patronage  and  protection,  as  a  sepan 
free  and  independent  people,  in  some  coua 
and  climate  friendly  to  human  life  and  h 
piness.  That  any  place  on  the  coast  of  All 
should  answer  the  latter  purpose,  I  have  e 
deemed  entirely  impossible.  And  without 
peating  the  other  Arguments  which  have  bi 
urged  by  others,  I  will  appeal  to  figures  01 
which  admit  no  controversy.*— -To  Jai 
Sparks,  vii,  332.  Ford  ed.,  x,  290.  (! 
1824.) 

1360.  COLONIZATION  CX[9gr6)^  Smi 

cipation  and.— There  is.  I  think,  a  way 
which  [the  removal  of  the  slaves  to  anot 
country]  can  be  done;  that  is  by  emai 
pating  the  after-bom,  leaving  them,  on  i 
compensation,  with  their  mothers,  until  tl 
services  are  worth  their  maintenance.  1 
then  putting  them  to  industrious  occupatii 
until  a  proper  age  for  deportation.  T 
was  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  die  s 
ject  five  and  forty  years  ago,  and  I  h 
never  yet  been  able  to  conceive  any  ot 
practicable  plan.  It  was  sketched  in 
"  Notes  on  Virginia  ".  The  estimated  vi 
of  the  new-bom  infant  is  so  low  (say  tw€ 
dollars  and  fifty  cents)  that  it  would  pi 
ably  be  yielded  by  the  owner  gratis,  j 
would  thus  reduce  the  six  hundred  milli 
of  dollars,  the  first  head  of  expense,  to  tUi 
seven  millions  and  a  half;  leaving  only 
expenses  of  nourishment  while  with 
mother,  and  of  transportation.— To  Ja 
Sparks,  vii,  333.  Ford  ed.,  x,  291.  ( 
1824.) 

1370.  COLONIZATION     (Ne^ro),     ] 

pensea  of. — From  what  fund  are  these 
pcnses  to  be  furnished?  Why  not  from  1 
of  the  lands  which  have  been  ceded  by 
very  States  now  needing  this  relief?  I 
ceded  on  no  consideration,  for  the  most  p 
but  that  of  the  general  good  ojf  the  wn 
The^e  cessions  already  constitute  one-foii 
of  the  States  of  the  Union.    It  may  be  s 

•  Jefferson  then  made  a  calcnUtlmi  diowlnfftb 
would  require  hiz  hundred  mflliona  of  dolUrm  toi 
chane  the  slaves,  while  the  cost  of  trmnsportn 
provision^  Ropport  in  thewettlement,  Ac,  wonMt 
three  hundred  millions  addltional^-wm  amount  vl 
made  it  "  impossible  to  look  at  the  qaeatlon  a  aae 
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everything  external,  we  be  one  nation  only, 
firmly  hooped  together.  *  ♦  ♦  If  it  were  seen 
in  Kurope  that  all  our  States  could  be  brought 
to  concur  in  what  the  Virginia  Assembly  has 
done,  it  would  produce  a  total  revolution  in 
tlu'ir  opinion  of  us.  and  respect  for  us. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  53i-  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
(P.,  February  1786.) 

1303. .      All    the    States    have 

aKfccd  to  the  impost.  But  New  York  has 
annexed  such  conditions  that  it  cannot 
Ik-  accepted.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  they 
will  grant  it  unconditionally.  But  a  new 
(lirticulty  has  started  up.  Three  or  four 
Slates  had  coupled  the  grant  of  the  impost 
with  the  grant  of  the  supplementary  funds, 
a^ked  by  Congress  at  the  same  time,  declar- 
ing that  they  should  come  into  force  only 
when  all  the  Slates  had  granted  both.  One 
of  these.  Pennsylvania,  refuses  to  let  the  im- 
post come  into  being  alone.  We  are  still  to 
sre  whether  they  will  fjersist  in  this. — ^To 
Wi  I.I.I  AM  Carmuhaei..     li.  19.    (P..  1786.) 

1804.  COMMEBCE,  CulUyate.— All  the 
w<irld  is  becoming  commercial.  Were  it  prac- 
ticable to  keep  our  new  empire  separated  from 
them,  we  might  indulge  ourselves  in  specula- 
ting whether  commerce  contributes  to  the  hap- 
piness ol  mankiiul.  But  we  cannot  separate 
ourselves  from  them.  Our  citizens  have  had 
tt)o  full  a  taste  of  the  comforts  furnished  by 
I  lie  arts  and  manufactures  to  be  debarred  the 
Use  of  them.  We  must,  then,  in  our  defence 
endeavor  to  share  as  large  a  portion  as  we  can 
of  tliis  modern  source  of  wealth  and  power. — 
To  (Ikner.vl  Washington.  Ford  ed..  iii.  422. 
(A..  1784) 

1305. .  I  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion we  <h4nild  lake  no  part  in  European  quar- 
ri'ls,  but  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with 
all.-  To  CirNKRAi.  Washinown.  ii,  533-  Ford 
ri>..  V.  57-    (T..  »r^> 

1396.  COMMERCE.  Debt  and.— No 
earthly  consideration  could  induce  my  con- 
sent il>  contract  such  a  debt  as  England  has 
by  li«r  wars  for  conunerce.  to  reduce  our  cit- 
izens by  taxes  to  such  wretchedness,  as  that 
laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty-lour  hours, 
tliey  are  -^till  unab'e  to  afford  themselves 
bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as  much  oatmeal  or 
Pi>tattH^<  as  will  keep  smil  and  body  together. 
And  all  thi^  to  feed  the  avidity  of  a  tew  mil- 
lionarv  merchants,  and  to  keej^  up  one  thou- 
sand ships  of  war  for  the  protection  of  their 
commercial  speculations. — To  William  H. 
CRAWKOKn.      vii.    7.     Fokd   eh.,    x.    35.     OL. 

l.<lh.^ 

1307.  COMMERCE.  Discriminating  Du- 
ties.— It  i<  true  we  mu<t  expect  some  incon- 
\onienoo  in  practice  from  the  establishment  of 
lii^criminaiinp  duties.  But  in  this.  a<  in  so 
Tv.any  ntlier  ca<e>.  we  are  left  to  choose  be- 
iwcen  two  evils.  These  inconveniences  are 
r<^thing  wb.en  weighed  against  the  lo-s  of 
wealth  and  in^^  of  force,  which  will  ii>llow 
our  per-everance  in  the  plan  of  indiscrimina- 
tion. Whvn  (ince  it  shall  be  perceived  that 
we  are  either  in  the  system  or  m  the  habit  of 


giving  equal  advantages  to  the 
tinguish  our  commerce  and  navig 
ties  and  prohibitions,  as  to  thos 
both  with  liberality  and  justice,  1 
justice  will  be  converted  by  all  in 
prohibitions.  It  is  not  to  the  mo 
justice  of  others  we  arc  to  trust 
equal  access  to  market  with  our 
or  for  our  due  share  in  the  tratt 
them ;  but  to  our  own  means  of  11 
and  the  firm  will  to  use  them, 
inconveniences  of  discrimination 
sideration.  Not  one  of  the  na 
mentioned,  perhaps  not  a  commi 
on  earth,  is  without  them.  In  0 
distinction  alone  will  suffice:  th 
between  nations  who  favor  our 
and  navigation,  and  those  who  < 
them.  One  set  of  moderate  do 
present  duties,  for  the  first,  and 
vance  on  these  as  to  some  artid 
hibitions  as  to  others,  for  the  1 
ON  Foreign  Commerce  and  ! 
vii.  650.   Ford  ed..  vi,  483.    (Dec 

_  COMKEBCEy    Drawbacki 

Drawbacks. 

—  COMMEBCEy    The   Bmbi 

See  Embargo. 

1398.  COMMEBCE,  Eneoun 

— [The]  encouragement  of  agricc 
commerce  as  its  handmaid,  I  d 
the]  essential  principles  of  our 
and,  consequently  [one]  which  ot 
its  administration. — First  Inai 
DRESS,    viii.  4.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  5. 

1399.  COMMEBCE,  Exchaii 
ductions. — A  commerce  carried 
change  of  productions  is  the  mos 
lasting  and  to  meet  mutual  encoi 
To  Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  50.     (P.,  13 

1400. .    I  hope  that 

our  countrj'  will  settle  down  w 
navigation  and  commerce  only 
exchanges  will  require,  and  that  I 
tage  will  be  seen  of  our  underta] 
on  that  of  other  nations.  This, 
bring  gain  to  a  few  individuals 
them  to  caM  off  from  our  farms 
ers  to  be  converted  into  lackeys 
for  them,  but  it  will  bring  no( 
count r\-  but  wars,  debt,  and  dila| 
J.  B.  Stu.\rt.    vii.  64.    (M.,  181; 

—  COMMEBCEy    Drawback 

France. 
1401.  GOmCEBCEy  Freedoa 

are  to  contribute  equally  with  tb 
of  the  empire,  let  us  equally  witf 
free  commerce  with  the  whole  w 
Ti»  Lord  North's  Proposition. 
470.     {July    1775.) 

1402. .     Our  inters 

throw  open  the  doors  of  conr\t 
knock  off  all  its  shackles,  giviiv 
dom  to  all  persons  for  the  v^:* 
they  may  choose  to  brin^  inters 

asking  the  same  in  theirs. C: 

GIN  I  a.    viii.  412.     Ford  Ea,      ^ 
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CCX3C2SCE  WITH  FBUSSaJL — Sk 

:i2f>.  COXXZBCE.     Ptc»=it     of.— V:c 
v/;-sar  r^  -.-r  ^  *-*•*=  :-,  -.it  zzr7.=.-tTZLilr  '•V-re 


aiM^KlCff.  Kggnlaticm  of.— The 

:■:  ri! — y^ce  require  steady  regula- 

r;    I^icrE  :e  Moxticoun.    ii,   5.11. 


^3-- 

;,-*.': 

■^i*/: 

\V*?h.::i:; 

r-jar<f*s  of  :>>->=«  r^t:-xi*  who 

•'.    r**:<   :^    tr.i   firrr.ir?   — -*: 

rh*    T*jrp!-js  of  their  &=■.«   :s 

r^r  !ht   surp'.rr   cf  c~r  hi=d« 

,vf:^  :n  mar.'-fact-jre*.  cr  ir.  r.sv- 

•V.at  'lay  wo -'4.  I  th:r.:<.  be  dif- 

tar.? 

ir.'f  -A-t 

'hv::!d  long  keep  c*.:: 

r  w:rirr.€r. 

K:r '.':.•'    ■/.•>.:>  £-^rc;> 


;!d  b-f  cra'A-r.; 


fO':flfK  rr.;i*»rr :?.!-..  ar.d  e-.'«Ti  ^tsbfiitcr-cc  frcrr. 
Afr.*:r:'a  B*:r  thi=  i^  thcorj'  only,  and  a  the- 
ory whi''h  thf:  e^r.ant=  of  Arr.cnca  are  not 
at  Ii*/*r*y  to  foKow.  Our  pecplc  have  a  de- 
'•idfd  Wy**:  for  navigation  and  cor^n::ercc. 
Th»ry  t;iV^  thi-  from  their  mother  co'jntry: 
a  r.  d  » K - i  r  ':  z';:-.  r.  t  -  a  re  in  d r  ty  ^  .1: r. «i  t  -•  ca!  - 
r'jh*^  a'l  th'-ir  mea-ure*  on  this  da:'jm :  we 
wih  fo  do  it  \,y  throwing  open  all  the  door? 
of  rf,r:i:rifTf*:.  and  knocking  off  its  shackle*. 
B'lt  a'  »hi'  rannot  be  done  for  other?,  unless 
fhfy  v.i'I  do  it  for  u«.  and  there  i?  nn  proba- 
b:ii»y  fji;i*  Kurop*^  will  do  thi«.  I  suppose  we 
•h,-*)!  b*r  obliged  to  adopt  a  «y«tem  which  may 
•^}ufV]*-  tb'rri  in  our  ports,  as  they  do  u?  in 
th#-ir*.— To  Count  Van  Hogendobp.  i,  465. 
FovD  r.t}.,  iv,   104.     (P.,   1785.) 

1421.  COMMEBCE,   Reciprocity.— Some 

n;i»i'iri  not  yt  rif»*-  for  irfp  commerce  in  all 
if.  rxt'fit.  rni^flit  -til!  be  willing  to  mollify  its 
fffri' «ion  .  ;iiid  regulations  for  u«.  in  pro^ 
porii/ifi  to  th*-  advantriKc*  which  an  inter- 
*oMr-.'"  '.villi  11-  might  offer.  Particularly  they 
wuv  lOTi'iir  with  11-  in  rcciprr>cating  the  du- 
tir-.  to  b*-  Irvji'd  rin  farh  siflc.  or  in  compen- 
*iii\iiy,  ;ii»y  ryii-s  of  duty  by  equivalent  ad- 
v;iiii:i^f ,  f,f  ;iiir,thcr  nature.  Our  commerce 
i".  »*rt;iirily  of  ;i  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor 
ill  mo'.t  cunutri'-s.  The  commodities  we  offer 
arr  riflicr  m-rrssarirs  of  life,  or  materials  for 
ni:iiiiifa<  Inrr,  or  ronvenicnt  subjects  of  rev- 
« nii«- :  aufl  vv  takf  in  exchange,  either  man- 
iifa(  tiiir-.,  wIh'u  they  have  received  the  last 
fiiii'li  rif  ;iri  ;ind  industr>'.  or  mere  luxuries. 
Siirh  (11  toiricr^  may  reasonably  expect  wel- 
cniiw  and  frirndly  treatment  at  every  market. 
("1l^tntn^•^:^  tnn.  whosf  rlcmands.  increasing 
with  their  w«"altli  and  population,  must  very 
'-hortly  r'vr  fnll  employment  to  the  whole 
indiisirv  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line  of 
snpply  thry  may  get  into  the  habit  of  calling 
for  frnni  it!  -Kki-okt  on  Forkicn  Commerce 
ANF»  Navk.atfon.  vii.  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  479. 
(IVc.  i7<M) 


1423.  OOXXSSCE.    Bcstriettcma - 

The   ;;aes&:c  -^  =  what  war  may  best  be 

r-r=i.:T-.i  — .niipcc  rr  cxmtcractcd,  the  re- 
^T^v-'"^  -^.  ^*  -icineroe  and  navigation 
--  -^^  y-zrzfi  Sa.:e^?  A*  to  commerce,  two 
n-i^r-i*  lorr-      :.  Sj  friendly  arrangements 

^:-.-  zzt  ^TtrL  =ar..:nf  with  whom  these 
r-Ttr.rp-rcj  txift:  Or.  2.  by  the  separate 
1-  ::  :-r  :-m^  *.«g:?Iat::re>  for  counter- 
■n::=i  tht:r  e=«:t?u  There  can  be  no  doubt 
'::it  -^t  cf  ±ese  two.  friendly  arrangement 

s  :--  ~:jt  eLc:Ve.  -  •  «  Friendly  arrange- 
-tr.z^  irt  rreferable  with  all  who  will  come 
.r::  :hec: :  ir:d  we  jhocld  carry  into  such  ar- 
TLrztrrtr.z^  all  the  liberaliij-  and  spirit  of 
irr:=:r-.:.fa::nc  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
wi"  ai=:.iL— Refott  ox  Foreign  Commescs 
Axr  Xa— 3\t:cx.  viL  645-65a  Ford  Ea,  vi» 
■::'>■».-       Dec.  1793.) 

1424.  COXXESCE.     Scutes    of.— Com- 

r-.erce  is  sIt^w  :n  changirg  its  channel.— To 
C MTE  r-E  MoxTMORix.    ii.  joo.     (P.,  17^7.) 

1425.  COXXERCE.  Selfiah.— The  selfish 
sf.r::  of  commerce  knows  no  country,  and 
fee'.  5  no  passion  or  principle  but  that  of  gain. 
—To  Larkix  Svith.    v.  441.  (M.,  1809.) 

1426.  COXXERCE,  The  States  and.— 
As  long  as  the  States  exercise,  separately, 
those  acts  of  power  which  respect  foreign  na- 
tions, so  long  will  there  continue  to  be  irreg- 
ularities committed  by  some  one  or  other  of 
them,  which  will  constantly  keep  us  on  an  ill 
fx^ting  with  foreign  nations.— To  Tames  Mad- 
ison, i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192.  (F.,  Februarv 
1786.) 

1427.  COXXEBCE,     Suppression   of.— 

They  [Parliament!  have  cut  off  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  whole  Colonies  witii  for- 
eign countries. — Decxaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed..  i,  468.    (July  1775.) 

1428.  COXXEBCE,  Swollen.— -That  the 

wars  of  the  world  have  swollen  our  com- 
merce beyond  the  wholesome  limits  of  ex- 
changing our  own  productions  for  our  own 
wants,  and  that,  for  the  emolument  of  a 
small  proportion  of  our  society,  who  prefer 
these  demoralizing  pursuits  to  labors  useful 
to  the  whole,  the  peace  of  the  whole  is  endan- 
gered, ♦  *  *  are  evils  more  easily  to  be  de- 
plored than  remedied.— To  ABBfe  Saliman- 
Kis.    V.  516.     (M..  1810.) 

1429 .    You  have  fairly  stated 

the  alternatives  between  which  we  are  to 
choose:  i,  licentious  commerce  and  gam- 
bling speculations  for  a  few,  with  eternal  war 
for  the  many;  or,  2,  restricted  commerce. 
peace,  and  steady  occupations  for  all.  If  any 
State  in  the  Union  will  declare  that  it  prefers 
separation  with  the  first  alternative,  to  a  con- 
tinuance in  union  without  it.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  "  let  us  separate."  I  would 
rather  the  States  should  withdraw  which  aie 
for  unlimited  commerce  and  war,  and  confed- 
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Commeroe 

Committee  of  the  State* 


crate  with  those  alonie  which  are  for  peace 
and  agriculture.  I  know  that  every  nation  in 
Europe  would  join  in  sincere  amity  with  the 
latter,  and  hold  the  former  at  arm's  length, 
by  jealousies,  prohibitions,  restrictions,  vexa- 
tions and  war. — To  William  H.  Crawford. 
vn.  7.  Ford  ed.,  x,  35.    (M.,  1816.) 

~  COXMEBCE,  Treaties  of.— See  Trea- 
ties. 

1430.  COmOSBCE,  Vices  of.  —  Our 
greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense, 
have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minds 
of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are  the  pecul- 
iar vices  of  commerce. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  104.    Forded.,  x,  107.     (M.,  1818.) 

1431.  COMMEBGE,  War  and.— The  ac- 
tual habits  of  our  countrymen  attach  them  to 
commerce.  They  will  exercise  it  for  them- 
selves. Wars,  then,  must  sometimes  be  our 
lot ;  and  all  the  wise  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 
that  half  of  them  which  would  be  produced 
b^-  our  own  follies,  and  our  own  acts  of  injus- 
tice ;  and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  best 
preparations  we  can.  Of  what  nature  should 
these  be?  A  land  army  would  be  useless  for 
offence,  and  not  the  best  nor  safest  instru- 
ment of  defence.  For  either  of  these  pur- 
poses, the  sea  is  the  field  on  which  we  should 
meet  an  European  enemy.  On  that  element 
it  is  necessaiy  we  should  possess  some  power. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
279.     (1782.) 

1432. .     My   principle   has    ever 

been  that  war  should  not  suspend  either  ex- 
ports or  imports. — To  William  Short,  vi, 
128.     (M.,  1813.) 

1433. .  Whether  we  shall  en- 
gage in  every  war  of  Europe,  to  protect  the 
mere  agency  of  our  merchants  and  shipown- 
ers in  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  other  na- 
tions, even  were  these  merchants  and  ship- 
owners to  take  the  side  of  their  country  in 
the  contest,  instead  of  that  of  the  enemy,  is 
a  question  of  deep  and  serious  consideration. 
— To  John  Adams,    vi,  460.    (M.,  June  1815.) 

—  COMHEBCE,  West  Indies  and.— See 
West  Indies. 

—  COICMEBCE,  Western  Boutes  of.— 
Sec  Canals. 

1434.  COMMISSIONS,  Adams's  Mid- 
night.— Among  the  midnight  appointments  of 
Mr.  Adams  were  commissions  to  some  federal 
justices  of  the  peace  for  Alexandria.  These 
were  ^'gned  and  sealed  by  him  but  not  de- 
livered. I  found  them  on  the  table  of  the 
^       TJ!!ij  ?   u^^^^e-   on    my    entrance    into 

?^^l\l^^   on^'^\^^  ^^^ir  delivery,     \farbury. 
fiameci     in    one   of  ♦u  i*   j    *      ^l      c 

preme  Court  for  *  ^^^"J'  applied  to  the  Su- 
of  State  ( Mr  \f  Mandamus  to  the  Secretary 
mission  intended  r^*^*^"^  *^  deliver  the  corn- 
mined  at  once  t2  ^^  ^'"^'  ^^^  Court  deter- 
they  had  no  c<w?^  ^^'"^  ^n  original  process, 
the  question  K^'^^"*^^  ^^  '^'  3"^-  f^^^efore, 
"hi^f  Justice     ^^<^  ^^CTTJ  was  ended.    But  the 


Chief  Justice "^'^^*^  ^^^^  ^^^  ended. 

law    would    Iw^t"^  ^"  ^^  ^^y  f^own  *vhat  the 

case,   to   ^flrit.;nadt/,^XJlfris^j^tion    of  the 

^^a/  they  ghoul^   ^^mand  the 


delivery.  The  object  was  clearly  to  instruct 
any  other  court,  having  the  jurisdiction,  what 
they  should  do  if  Marbury  should  apply  to 
them. — To  Wiluam  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  230.    (M.,  1823.) 

1435.  COMMISSIONS,  Blank.— In  mat- 
ters of  government,  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  a  commission  sealed  and  signed  with 
a  blank  for  the  name,  date,  place,  &c.,  is  good ; 
because  government  can  in  no  country  be  car- 
ried on  without  it.  The  most  vital  proceed- 
ings of  our  own  government  would  soon  be- 
come null  were  such  a  construction  to  pre- 
vail, and  the  argumentum  ah  inconvenienti, 
which  is  one  of  the  great  foundations  of  the 
law,  will  undoubtedly  sustain  the  practice, 
and  sanction  it  by  the  maxim  "  qui  facit  per 
alium,  facit  per  se.**  I  would  not,  there- 
fore, give  the  countenance  of  the  government 
to  so  impracticable  a  construction  by  issuing 
a  new  commission. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  371.    (W.,  1808.) 

1436.  COMMISSIONS,  Delivery  of.— 
In  the  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  the  Fed- 
eral judges  declared  that  commissions,  signed 
and  sealed  bv  the  President,  were  valid,  al- 
though not  delivered.  I  deemed  delivery  es- 
sential to  complete  a  deed,  which,  as  long  as 
it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  party,  is  yet 
no  deed;  it  is  in  posse  only,  but  not  in  esse, 
and  I  withheld  delivery  of  the  commissions. — 
To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  135.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

1437. .  The  Constitution,  hav- 
ing given  to  the  Judiciary  branch  no  means 
of  compelling  the  Executive  either  to  deliver 
a  commission,  or  to  make  a  record  of  it,  shows 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  give  the  Judiciary 
that  control  over  the  Executive,  but  that  it 
should  remain  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  do 
it  or  not. — To  George  Hay.  v,  84.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  53.    (W.,  1807.) 

1438.  COMMISSIONS,  Signing  of  .—The 
delivery  of  a  commission  is  immaterial.  As 
it  may  be  sent  by  letter  to  any  one,  .so  it  may 
be  delivered  by  hand  to  him  anywhere.  The 
place  of  signature  by  the  sovereign  is  the  ma- 
terial thing.  Were  that  to  be  done  in  any 
other  jurisdiction  than  his  own,  it  might  draw 
the  validity  of  the  act  into  question. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  583.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
302.    (Pa.,  June  1793) 

1439.  COMMISSIONERS,  Executive.— 
To  the  list  may  be  added  the  appointment  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  to  negotiate  with  the 
court  of  London,  by  letter  written  and  signed 
by  General  Washington,  and  David  Hum- 
phreys to  negotiate  with  Liston  by  letter. 
Commissions  were  not  given  in  form  because 
no  ministers  had  been  sent  here  by  tho.se 
courts.  But  all  the  powers  were  given  them, 
and  half  the  salary  (as  they  were  not  to  dis- 
play the  diplomatic  ranks,  half-salary  was 
thought  sufficient)  but  they  were  completely 
officers  on  salaries,  and  no  notice  given  the 
Senate  till  afterwards.— To  Wilson  C.  Nich- 
^^^^-   Fout^  ED.,  viii,  131.    (W.,  Tan.  1802.) 

—  CO^'J'i^TTEE    OF    THE    STATES.— 

^^^  Cofff0:  IJERATION. 
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1440.  COMMON      LAW,      Christianity 
and. — I   was  glad  to  find   in  your  book  a 
formal  contradiction  of  the  judiciary  usurpa- 
tion   of    legislative    powers;    for    such     the 
judges  have  usurped  in  their  repeated  deci- 
sions, that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.    The  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
you  have  adduced,  is  incontrovertible ;  to  wit. 
that  the  common  law  existed  while  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  yet  Pagans,  at  a  time  when  they 
had   never   heard   the   name  of   Christ   pro- 
nounced, or  knew  that  such  a  character  had 
ever  existed.    But  it  may  amuse  you,  to  show 
when,  and  by  what  means,  they  stole  this  law 
in  upon  us.    In  a  case  of  quare  imped^t  in  the 
Year  Book  34.  H.  6.  folio  38  (anno  1458.)  a 
question  was  made,  how  far  the  ecclesiastical 
law  was  to  be  respected  in  a  common  law 
court?    And  Prisot,  Chief  Justice,  gives  his 
opinion  in  these  words :   "  A  tiel  leis  qu  ds  dc 
seint  eglise  ont  en  ancicn  scripture,  covient  a 
nous  a  donner  credence ;  car  ceo  common  ley 
sur  quels  touts  manners  leis  sont  fondes.    Et 
auxy.  Sir.  nous  sumus  obleges  de  conustre 
lour  ley  de  saint  eglisse;  et  semblablement 
its  sont  obliges  de  consustre  nostre  ley.    Et, 
Sir,  si  poit  apperer  or  a  nous  que  I'evesque  ad 
fait  come  un  ordinary  fera  en  tiel  cas.  adong 
nous  devons  cee  adjuger  bon.  ou  auterment 
nemy."  sec.    See  S.  C.  Fitzh.  Abr.  Qu.  imp. 
89,  Bro.  Abr.  Qu.  imp.  12.    Finch  in  his  first 
book  c.  3,  is  the  first  afterwards  who  quotes 
this  case  and  mistakes  it  thus :     '*  To  such 
laws  of  the  church  as  have  warrant  in  holy 
scripture,   our   law   giveth   credence.*'     And 
cites    Prisot;    mistranslating   " ancten   scrip- 
ture/' into  '*  holy  scripture"   Whereas  Prisot 
palpably  says.  "  to  such  laws  as  those  of  holy 
church  have  in  ancient  writing,  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  give  credence,*'  to  wit,  to  their  ancient 
written  laws.    This  was  in  1613,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  dictum  of  Prisot.     Wingate,  m 
1658,  erects  this  false  translation  into  a  max- 
im of  the  common  law,  copying  the  words  of 
Finch,  but  citing  Prisot,  Wing.  Max.  3.    And 
Sheppard,  title,   "Religion,"   in   1675,  copies 
the  same  mistranslation,  quoting  the  Y.   B. 
Finch   and   Wingate.    Hale   expresses   it   in 
these  words :    *'  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 
laws  of  England."    1  Ventr.  293*  3  Keb.  607. 
But  he  quotes  no  authority.     By  these  echo- 
ings  and  re-echoings  from  one  to  another,  it 
had  become  so  established  in  1728,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  King  vs.  Woolston,  2  Stra.  834, 
the  court  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  debated, 
whether    to    write    against    Christianity    was 
punishable  in  the  temporal  court  at  common 
law?    Wood,  therefore,  409»  ventures  still  to 
vary  the  phrase,  and  say,  that  all  blasphemy 
and  profancncss  are  offences  by  the  common 
law;  and  cites  2  Stra.     Then  Blackstone.  in 
1763,  iv.  ^9.  repeats  the  words  of  Hale,  that 
*'  Christianity  is  part  of  the  laws  of  England, 
citing  Ventris  and  Strange.    And  finally,  Lord 
Man>fiold.  with  a  little  (|ualification,  in  Evans 
case,  in  1767.  says,  that  •"  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  revealed  religion  are  part  of  the  com- 
mon   law."     Thus    ingulphing   Bible,    Testa- 
ment  and  all  into  the  common  law,  without 
citing  any  authority.     And  thus  we  find  this 
chain  of  authorities,  hanging  link  by  link,  one 


upon  another,  and  all  ultimately  on  one  and 
the  same  hook,  and  that  a  mistranslation  of 
the  words  "  ancien  scripture"  used  by  Prisot. 
Finch  quotes  Prisot;  Wingate  does  the  same. 
Sheppard  quotes  Prisot.  Finch  and  Wingate. 
Hale  cites  nobody.  The  court  in  Woolston's 
case,  cites  Hale.  Wood  cites  Woolston's  case. 
Blackstone  quotes  Woolston's  case  and  Hale. 
And  Lord  Mansfield,  like  Hale,  ventures  it  on 
his  own  authority.  Here  I  might  defy  the 
best-read  lawyer  to  produce  another  scrip  of 
authority  for  this  judiciary  forgery;  and  I 
might  go  on  further  to  show,  how  some  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  priests  interpolated  into  the 
text  of  Alfred's  laws,  the  20th,  21st.  22d.  and 
23d  chapters  of  Exodus,  and  the  15th,  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  23d  to  the 
29th  verses.  But  this  would  lead  my  pen  and 
your  patience  too  far.  What  a  conspiracy 
this  between  Church  and  State!— To  John 
Cartwright.    vii.  359.    (M.,  1824.) 

1441. .    Those  who  read  Prisons 

opinion  with  a  candid  view  to  understand  and 
not  to  chicane  it,  cannot  mistake  its  meaning. 
The  reports  in  the  Year- Books  were  taken 
very  short.    The  opinions  of  the  judges  were 
written  down  sententiously,  as  notes  or  mem- 
oranda,  and   not   with   all   the  development 
which  they  probably  used  in  developing  them. 
Prisot's  opinion,  to  be  fully  expressed,  should 
be  thus  paraphrased :  "  To  such  laws  as  those 
holy  church  have  recorded,  and  preserved  in 
their  ancient  books  and  writings,  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  give  credence;  for  so  is,  or  so  sajrs 
the  Common  Law.  or  law  of  the  land,  on 
which  all  manner  of  other  laws  rest  for  their 
authority,  or  are  founded ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
Common  Law,  or  the  law  of  the  land  com- 
mon to  us  all,  and  established  by  the  author- 
ity of  us  all.  is  that  from  which  is  derived  the 
authority  of  all  other  special  and  subordinate 
branches  of  law,  such  as  the  canon  law.  law 
merchant,  law  maritime,  law  of  gavelkind. 
Borough  English,  corporation  laws,  local  cus- 
toms and  usages,  to  all  of  which  the  common 
law  requires  its  judges  to  permit  authority 
in  the  special  or  local  cases  belonging  to  them. 
The  evidence  of  these  laws  is  preserved  in 
their  ancient  treatises,  books  and  writings,  in 
like  manner  as  our   common   law   itself  is 
known,  the  text  of  its  original  enactments 
having  been  long  lost,  and  its  substance  only 
preserved    in   ancient  and   traditionary   wri- 
tings.   And  if  it  appears,  from  their  ancient 
books,  writings  and  records,  that  the  bishop. 
in  this  case,  according  to  the  rules  prescribol 
by  these  authorities,  has  done  what  an  ordi- 
nary would  have  done  in  such  case,  then  we 
should  adjudge  it  good,  otherwise  not."  To 
decide  this  question,  they  would  have  to  turn 
to  the  ancient  writings  and  records  of  the 
canon  law,  in  which  they  would  find  evidence 
of   tlie   laws  of   advowsons,   quare  impedit, 
the    duties    of    bishops    and  ordinaries,    for 
which    terms    Prisot    could    never       have 
meant  to  refer  them    to  the    Old    or  New 
Testament,    les    saincts    scriptures,      where 
surely     they     would     not     be   found.    A 
license  which  should  permit  "ancien  tcr^ 
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/iir^/'  to  be  translated  **  holy  scripture/'  an- 
nihilates at  once  all  the  evidence  of  lan- 
guage. With  such  a  license,  we  might  re- 
verse the  sixth  commandment  into  **  Thou 
shait  not  omit  murder."  It  would  be  the  more 
extraordinary  in  this  case,  where  the  mis- 
translation was  to  effect  the  adoption  of  the 
whole  code  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  laws 
into  the  text  of  our  statutes,  to  convert  relig- 
ious offenses  into  temporal  crimes,  to  make 
the  breach  of  every  religious  precept  a  sub- 
ject of  indictment ;  to  submit  the  question  of 
idolatry,  for  example,  to  the  trial  of  a  jury, 
and  to  a  court,  its  judgment,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  the  offender.  Do  we  al- 
low our  judges  this  lumping  legislation?— To 
Edward  Everett,    vii,  381.     (M.,  1824.) 

1442.  COMMOH  LAW,  Codification  of. 
— Whether  we  should  undertake  to  reduce 
the  common  law,  our  own,  and  so  much  of  the 
English  statutes  as  we  have  adopted,  to 
a  text,  is  a  question  of  transcendent  diffi- 
culty. It  was  discussed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Revised  Code  [of 
Virginia]  in  1776.  and  decided  in  the  negative, 
by  the  opinions  of  Wythe,  Mason  and  my- 
self, against  Pendleton  and  Thomas  Lee. 
Pendleton  proposed  to  take  Blackstone  for  that 
text,  only  purging  him  of  what  was  inappli- 
cable or  unsuitable  to  us.  In  that  case,  the 
meaning  of  every  word  of  Blackstone  would 
have  become  a  source  of  litigation,  until  it 
had  been  settled  by  repeated  legal  decisions. 
And  to  come  at  that  meaning,  we  should  have 
had  produced,  on  all  occasions,  that  very  pile 
of  authorities  from  which  it  would  be  said  he 
drew  his  conclusion,  and  which,  of  course, 
would  explain  it,  and  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
couched.  Thus  we  should  have  retained  the 
same  chaos  of  law  lore  from  which  we  wished 
to  be  emancipated,  added  to  the  evils  of 
the  uncertainty  which  a  new  text  and  new 
phrases  would  have  generated.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  the  old  statutes,  and 
commentaries  on  them,  in  Coke's  Second  In- 
stitute, but  more  remarkably  in  the  Institute 
of  Justinian,  and  the  vast  masses  explanatory 
or  supplementary  of  that  which  fill  the  libra- 
ries of  the  civilians.  We  were  deterred  from 
the  attempt  by  these  considerations,  added  to 
which,  the  bustle  of  the  times  did  not  admit 
leisure  for  such  an  undertaking. — To  John 
Tyler,   vi,  66.    (M..  1812.) 

1443.  COMMON  LAW,  The  Colonists 
and. — I  deride  with  you  the  ordinary  doc- 
trine, that  we  brought  with  us  from  England 
th€  common  law  rights.  This  narrow  notion 
was  a  favorite  in  the  first  moment  of  rallying 
to  our  rights  against  Great  Britain.  But  it 
was  that  of  men  who  felt  their  rights  before 
they  had  thought  of  their  explanation.  The 
truth  is.  that  we  brought  with  us  the  rights  of 
men;  of  expatriated  men.  On  our  arrival 
here,  the  question  would  at  once  arise,  by 
what  law  will  we  govern  ourselves?  The 
resolution  seems  to  have  been,  by  that  system 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  he  altered  by 
ourselves  occasionally,  and  adapted  to  our 
new  situation.  •  The  proofs  of  this  resolution 


are  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  oaths  of 
the  judges,  i.  Henings  Stat.  169.  187:  of  the 
Governor,  ib.  504 ;  in  the  act  for  a  provisional 
government,  ib,  372;  in  the  preamble  to  the 
laws  of  1661-2;  the  uniform  current  of  opin- 
ions and  decisions,  and  in  the  general  recog- 
nition of  all  our  statutes,  framed  on  that 
basis.  But  the  state  of  the  English,  law  at 
the  date  of  our  emigration,  constituted 
the  system  adopted  here.  We  may  doubt, 
therefore,  the  propriety  of  quoting  in  our 
courts  English  authorities  subsequent  to  that 
adoption ;  still  more  the  admission  of  author- 
ities posterior  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  rather  to  the  accession  of  that 
King,  whose  reign,  ab  initio,  was  the  very 
tissue  of  wrongs  which  rendered  the  Declara- 
tion at  length  necessary.  The  reason  for  it 
had  inception  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  comr 
mencement  of  his  reign.  This  relation  to  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  would  add  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  us  rid  of  all  Mansfield's 
innovations,  or  civilizations  of  the  Common 
Law.  For,  however,  I  admit  the  superiority 
of  the  civil  over  the  common  law  code,  as  a 
system  of  perfect  justice,  yet  an  incorpora- 
tion of  the  two  would  be  like  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's image  of  metals  and  clay,  a  thing  with- 
out cohesion  of  parts.  The  only  natural  im- 
provement of  the  common  law,  is  through  its 
homogeneous  ally,  the  Chancery,  in  which 
new  principles  are  to  be  examined,  concocted 
and  digested.  But  when,  by  repeated  decis- 
ions and  modifications,  they  are  rendered  pure 
and  certain,  they  should  be  transferrea  by 
statute  to  the  courts  of  common  law  and 
placed  within  the  pale  of  juries.  The  exclu- 
sion from  the  courts  of  the  malign  influence 
of  all  authorities  after  the  Georgium  Sidus 
became  ascendant,  would  uncanonize  Black- 
stone, whose  book,  although  the  most  elegant 
and  best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue,  has 
been  perverted  more  than  all  others,  to  the 
degeneracy  of  legal  science.  A  student  finds 
there  a  smattering  of  everything,  and  his  in- 
dolence easily  persuades  him  that  if  he  under- 
stands that  book,  he  is  master  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  The  distinction  between 
these,  and  those  who  have  drawn  their  stores 
from  the  deep  and  rich  mines  of  Coke  on  Lit- 
tleton, seems  well  understood  even  by  the  un- 
lettered common  people  who  apply  the  appel- 
lation of  Blackstone  lawyers  to  these 
ephemeral  insects  of  the  law.* — To  John  Ty- 
ler,    vi,  65.    (18 12.) 

1444.  COMMON  LAW,  The  Constitu- 
tion and. — I  consider  all  the  encroachments 
made  on  the  Constitution,  heretofore,  as 
nothing,  as  mere  retail  stuff  compared  with 
the  wholesale  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  Com- 
mon Law  in  force  in  the  United  States  of 
which,  and  of  all  the  cases  within  its  provi- 

♦  W.  G.  Hammond,  in  his  edition  of  Blacksione's 
Commentaries y  (i.  276)  aays :  "  Jefferson  and  the  party 
he  represented  were  always  disposed  to  disown  the 
Common  Law  and  claim  their  freedom  as  one  of  the 
'rijfhta  of  man*,  but  the  majority  of  the  *  rebels* 
insisted  only  on  what  they  considered  their  common- 
law  riffhts,  and  maintained  that  the  Enjarlish  Colonists 
had  broujfht  these  with  them  over  the  sea.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  unites  both  positions  in  the 
most  skilful  manner."— Editor. 
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authority  our  officer  attempting  to  take  them, 
they  were  protected  by  Hardin  and  others  in 
arms.  i.  Is  this  case  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  Congress?  Answer.  Congress  having  a 
right  *'  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  re- 
specting the  territory  of  the  United  States," 
have  declared  this  to  be  a  case  of  murder.  As 
they  can  **  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  their  power  into  execution," 
they  can  make  the  protecting  a  murderer  crim- 
inal in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  2.  Has 
Congress  assumed  cognizance  of  the  offence 
of  Hardin?  We  must  first  examine  whether 
the  act  of  Congress,  1799.  c  p,  §  22.  takes  in 
this  offence.  Then  whether  tne  laws  of  Ken- 
tucky, common,  statute,  or  State  law,  as 
adopted  by  Congress  comprehend  this  offence. 
3.  Whether  any  difference  of  organization  or 
other  circumstance  renders  the  law  of  Ken- 
tucky inapplicable  to  this  offence,  can  be  de- 
cided by  those  only  who  are  partiailarly  ac- 
quainted with  that  law. — Observations  on 
Hardin's  Case,    ix,  486.     (Nov.  1812.) 

1449. -.    I  read  the  sixth  chapter 

of  your  book  with  interest  and  satisfaction,  on 
the  question  whether  the  common  law  (of 
England)  makes  a  part  of  the  laws  of  our 
General  Government.  That  it  makes  more 
or  less  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the  States  is. 
I  suppose,  an  unquestionable  fact.  Not  by 
birthright,  *  *  ♦  but  by  adoption.  But,  as  to 
the  General  Government,  the  Virginia  Re- 
port on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  has  so 
completely  pulverized  this  pretension  that 
nothing  new  can  be  said  on  it.  Still,  seeing 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  (I  recollect, 
for  example.  Ellsworth  and  Story)  had  been 
found  capable  of  such  paralogism.  I  was  glad 
to  see  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  given  it 
up.  In  the  ca.'ic  of  Libel  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Connecticut,  the  rejection  of 
it  was  certainly  sound ;  because  no  law  of  the 
General  Government  had  made  it  an  offence. 
But  such  a  case  might,  I  suppose,  be  sustained 
in  the  State  courts  which  have  State  laws 
against  libels.  Because  as  to  the  portions  of 
power  within  each  State  assigned  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  the  President  is  as  much  the 
Executive  of   the    State,   as   their   particular 

Governor  is  in  relation  to  State  powers. — To 
Ir.  Goodenow.   vii,  251.    (M..  1822.) 

1450.  COMMON  SENSE,  Authority 
and. — Common  .sense  is  the  foundation  of  all 
authorities,  of  the  laws  themselves,  and  of 
their  construction. — Batture  Case,  viii,  57-^. 
(1812.) 

1451.  COMMON  SENSE,  Confidence  in. 
— I  have  great  confidence  in  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  general. — To  Jeremiah 
Moor.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  1800.) 

1452.  COMMON  SENSE,  Kings  and.— 
No  race  of  king.s  has  ever  presented  above  one 
man  of  cr)ninion  sense  in  twenty  generations. 
To  Bknjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  221.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  42fx    (P..  1787.) 

1453.  COMMON  SENSE,  Safety  in.— I 
can  never  fonr  that  things  will  go  far  wrong 
where  common  sense  has  fair  play. — To  John 
Adams,    ii.  7;^     (P.,  1786.) 


1454. ^.    Let  common  sense  and 

common  honesty  have  fair  play  and  they  will 
soon  set  things  to  rights.— To  Ezra  Stiles. 
ii.  77'    (P.,  1786.) 

1455.  COMMOH  SENSE,  Stock-JobUii^ 

and.— Happy  if  the  victims  of  the  stock- 
jobbers now  ♦  *  *  get  back  into  the  tract  of 
plain,  unsophisticated  common  sense  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  decoyed  from.— 
To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  508.  (Pi,, 
1792.)   See  Sense. 

1456.  COMPACT,    The    FederaL— The 

States  in  North  America  which  confederated 
to  establish  their  independence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was 
one,  became,  on  that  acquisition  free  and  inde- 
pendent States,  and  as  such,  authorized  to 
constitute  governments,  each  for  itself,  in 
such  form  as  it  thought  best.  They  entered 
into  a  compact  (which  is  called  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America), 
by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single 
government  as  to  their  relations  with  wh 
other  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  cer- 
tain other  articles  particularly  specified.  They 
retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself  the 
other  rights  of  independent  government,  com- 
prehending mainly  their  domestic  interests. 
For  the  administration  of  their  Federal 
branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint,  in  conjunction, 
a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled  in 
that  compact:  while  to  each,  severally,  and 
of  course  remained  its  original  right  of  ap- 
pointing, each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of 
functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judi- 
ciary, also  for  administering  the  domestic 
branch  of  their  respective  governments. 
These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  constitute  thus  a  whole  of  gov- 
ernment, for  each  State  separately ;  the  powers 
ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made 
federal,  exercisable  over  the  whole,  the  re- 
siduary powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exer- 
cisable exclusively  over  its  particular 
State,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others, 
as  they  were  before  the  original  compact.— 
Declaration  and  Protest  of  Virginia,  ix, 
496.    Ford  ed.,  x.  349.     (Dec.  1825.) 

1457.  COMPACTS,  Enforcing.— The  co- 
ercive powers  supposed  to  be  wanting  in  the 
federal  head  I  am  of  opinion  they  possess  by 
the  law  of  nature,  which  authorizes  one  party 
to  an  agreement  to  compel  the  other  to  per- 
formance. A  delinquent  State  makes  itself 
a  party  against  the  rest  of  the  confederacy.— 
To  Edward  Randolph,  ii,  211.  (P.,  1787.) 
See  Coercion. 

1458.  COMPACTS,  Infractions  of.— -As 

in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an 
equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  in- 
fractions as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  re^ 
dress. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  4ii55. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  292.     (1798.) 

1450 .    Where    a    party    fron 

necessity  or  danger  withholds  compliance  wiA 
part  of  a  treaty,  it  is  botmd  to  make  com- 
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pensation  where  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits and  does  not  dispense  with  it. — Opinion 
ox  French  Treaties,  vii,  6i7.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
224.  (1793.) 

1460.  GOKPAGTS,  Self-preservation 
Riid.— Obligation  is  [to  observe  compacts] 
not  snspcnded  till  the  danger  [of  self-preser- 
vation] is  become  real,  and  the  moment  of  it 
so  imminent,  that  we  can  no  longer  avoid  de- 
cision without  forever  losing  the  opportunity 
to  do  it— Opinion  on  French  Treaties,  vii, 
615     Ford  ed.,  vi,  222.     (1793.) 

1461.  COXPACTS,  Straining.— However 
strong  the  cord  of  compact  may  be,  there  is  a 
point  of  tension  at  which  it  will  break. — ^To 
Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  (M.,  1825.) 
See  Treaties. 

1462.  COXFBOiaSE,  Keceesity  of.— It 
is  necessary  to  give  as  well  as  take  in  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours. — ^To  George  Mason,  iii, 
147.    Ford  ed.,  v,  184.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1468.  COXFBOXISE  OF  OPINION.— I 

see  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  our  opinions 
sometimes  to  the  opinions  of  others  for  the 
sake  of  harmony. — ^10  FaANas  Eppes.  Ford 
ID.,  V,  194.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1404. .  A  government  held  to- 
gether by  Ithe  bands  of  reason  only,  requires 
much  compromise  of  opinion;  that  things 
even  salutary  should  not  be  crammed  down 
the  throats  of  dissenting  brethren,  especially 
when  they  may  be  put  into  a  form  to  be  will- 
ingly swallowed,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  in- 
dulgence is  necessary  to  strengthen  habits  of 
harmony  and  fraternity. — To  Edward  Liv- 
ikgston.  vii,  343.  Ford  ed.,  x,  301.  (M., 
1824^) 

_  GONCHOLOOY.— See  Shells. 

1465.  CONCILIATION,  CoaUtion  and. 
— If  we  can  hit  on  the  true  line  of  conduct 
which  may  conciliate  the  honest  part  of  those 
who  were  called  federalists,  and  do  justice  to 
those  who  have  so  long  been  excluded  from  it, 
I  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  obliterate,  or  rather 
to  unite  the  names  of  federalists  and  republic- 
ans.—To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  11. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

1466.  CONCILIATION,  Principle  and. 
— My  inaugural  address  ♦  ♦  *  will  present 
the  leading  objects  to  be  conciliation  and  ad- 
herence to  sound  principle.  This,  I  know,  is 
impracticable  with  the  leaders  of  the  late  fac- 
tion, whom  I  abandon  as  incurables,  and  will 
never  turn  an  inch  out  of  my  way  to  reconcile 
them.  But  with  the  main  body  of  the  fed- 
eralists. I  believe  it  very  practicable. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  367.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  8. 
aV..  March  1801.) 

1467. .  After  the  first  unfavor- 
able impressions  of  doing  too  much*  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  and  too  little  in  that  of 
others,  shall  be  got  over.  T  should  hope  a 
steady  line  of  conciliation  very  practicable,  and 
that  without  yielding  a  single  republican  prin- 

*  With  respect  to  appointments  and  removals.— 
Editor. 


ciple.  A  certainty  that  these  principles  pre- 
vailed in  the  breasts  of  the  main  body  of  fed- 
eralists, was  my  motive  for  stating  them  as 
the  ground  of  reunion.— To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  384.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  32.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

—  CONDOLENCE.— See    Sympathy. 

1468.  CONDOBCET  (M.  J.  A.  N.  C.  de), 
Oenius  of. — I  am  glad  the  bust  of  Condorcet 
has  been  saved.  His  genius  should  be  before 
us;  while  the  lamentable,  but  singular  act  of 
ingratitude  which  tarnished  his  latter  days,  may 
be  thrown  behind  us. — To  William  Short,  vii, 
141.     Ford  ed.,  x,  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

1469.  GONDUGTy  Advice  as  to.— Be  very 
select  in  the  society  you  attach  yourself  to; 
avoid  taverns,  drinkers,  smokers,  idlers,  and 
dissipated  persons  generally  ♦  ♦  ♦  and 
you  will  find  your  path  more  easy  and  tran- 
quil.— To  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v, 
391.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  233.     (W.,  i8oa) 

1470. .    A   determination   never 

to  do  what  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor, 
will  go  far  towards  securing  to  you  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  When  I  recollect  that  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  the  whole  care  and  di- 
rection of  myself  was  thrown  on  myself  en- 
tirely, without  a  relation  or  friend  Qualified  to 
advise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect  the  various 
sorts  of  bad  company  with  which  I  associated 
from  time  to  time,  I  am  astonished  I  did  not 
turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as 
worthless  to  society  as  they  were.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted  very  early 
with  some  characters  of  very  hish  standing,  and 
to  feel  the  incessant  wish  that  I  could  ever  be- 
come what  they  were.  Under  temptations  and 
difficulties,  I  would  ask  myself  what  would  Dr. 
Small.  Mr.  Wythe,  Peyton  Randolph  do  in  this 
situation?  What  course  in  it  will  insure  me 
their  approbation  ?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode 
of  deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  to  its 
correctness  than  any  reasoning  powers  I  pos- 
sessed. Knowing  the  even  and  dignified  line 
they  pursued,  I  could  never  doubt  for  a  moment 
which  of  two  courses  would  be  in  character  for 
them.  Whereas,  seeking  the  same  object 
through  a  process  of  moral  reasoning,  and  with 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  youth,  I  should  often  have 
erred.  From  the  circumstances  of  my  position, 
I  was  often  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse 
racers,  card  players,  fox  hunters,  scientific  and 
professional  men,  and  of  dignified  men ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  asked  myself,  in  the  enthu- 
siastic moment  of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  vic- 
tory of  a  favorite  horse,  the  issue  of  a  question 
eloquently  argued  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  well,  which  of  these  kinds 
of  reputation  should  I  preiter?  That  of  a  horse 
jockey?  a  fox  hunter?  an  orator?  or  the  honest 
advocate  of  my  country's  rights?  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Jefferson,  that  these  little  returns  into 
ourselves,  this  self-catechising  habit,  is  not  tri- 
fling nor  useless,  but  leads  to  the  prudent  selec- 
tion and  steady  pursuit  of  what  is  right. — To 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v,  388.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  231.     (W.,  1808.) 

1471.  CONFEDEBATION,  The  Articles 
of.^Dn  Friday,  July  12  [1776].  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration reported  them,  and.  on  the  22d,  the 
House  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  take  them  into  consideration.  On  the  30th 
and  31st  of  that  month,  and  ist  of  the  cnsu- 
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'<  •/"  T'-rr-i../  'ikfrr.  ar.'!  Trar.-.Tr.irted  to 
. ;  J.  /.  1  /^r.  ■•, ;  ■^,  /, :  •»■.*:  L'n : t«td  S  tat*- • . "  *  ■  • 
f  jf-r«r  f'/i !'.*'-.  J'rff'rr-y/n's  rej*ort  of  the  delates. 
pr\Til*'A  :r;  rr.T  .\y^:rA:x  to  this  volune.] 
'If.'  '^  Arv'!'-  rfr^A/rr'Td  Ju!y  12.  '7<i.  were 
d*:*/a?^d  fror.'.  'iay  to  day.  and  '.ime  to  time,  for 
•/,o  yriir  A'T"  rat:fi»:d  Juiy  ^^.  "78.  by  ten 
h*;i*-%  */y  ••'-•/.  l*:T'':y  on  the  26th  of  Novcm- 
V-r  of  'r."  iff.':  y':ar,  and  hy  Delaware  on  the 
^'/i  ',f  FT^r'jary  followinsf.  Maryland  alone 
K'id  off  two  yrars  more,  acceding  to  them 
)»\'AT*.h  I.  'Hi.  and  thus  clo-ing  the  obligation. 
-  A';7oiJi//,i'ApHY.      i.   yj.      P'okii   ED.,   i,   58. 

1472.  CONFEDEBATIOK,  Commerce  ' 
and.— C Jong rr:-.-..  by  the  Confederation,  have  I 
no  orjgin;iI  and  inh'.Tcnl  p'/wcr  over  the  com-  ! 
u\*-Tff.  of  th«-  States.  But,  by  the  9th  article,  i 
w  an-  aiithori/H  to  enter  into  treaties  of  I 
rtiiimurTct'.  'I  hr  moment  these  treaties  are 
tt,}\t\\v\t:t\,  x\\c  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over 
th«-  » ornm»-rr«r  of  the  Stales  springs  into  exist- 
I'lKf.  and  that  of  the  particular  States  is 
siiiHTM-d*"d  -,o  far  as  th<-  articles  of  the  treaty 
may  have  takrii  up  the  subject.  There  are 
twn  rr  triftions  only,  on  the  exercise  of  the 
p/,w<T  of  trr-aty  by  Congress  i.st.  That  they 
.ball  not.  by  such  treaty,  restrain  the  Icgisla- 
inr^s  of  till-  States  from  imposing  such  duties 
on  foreigners  as  their  <iwn  people  are  subject 
to;  nor.  jn<lly,  from  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tir^n  or  importation  r>f  any  particular  species  of 
goofls.  Leaving  thee  two  points  free.  Con- 
gr«'^.  may.  by  treaty,  establish  any  system  of 
roiniii'TJT  tliry  please;  but.  as  I  before  ob- 
srrwil.  it  i-.  by  treaty  alone  they  can  do  it. 
TluMigli  tliry  may  i-xercise  their  other  powers 
by  resolution  or  c»rdinanre.  those  over  com- 
mene  <aii  only  Ik-  i-xercised  by  forming  a 
treaty,  and  tlii-  prr»bably  by  an  accidental 
woirliiig  iif  our  (Confederation. — To  J.vmes 
.Mo.SKoi.    i,  ,M0.    ImiKI)  Kl).,  iv,  54.     (P.,  1785. ) 

Sii-    'rilKAMLS. 

1473.  C017FEDEBATI0N,  CongreBS 
under  the. — Our  body  |ihe  Confederation 
Collin-.. I  w.is  littK-  mnnerous,  Init  very  con- 
teiitiiiiiv  l>;iy  after  day  wa^  wasted  on  the 
HJMsi  imiiMp«»ilant  (|ne>«'ti<iiis.  My  colleague 
IJiilin  I*'.  I  Mercer,  was  one  of  those  afflicted 
Willi  I  be  nu»rbi<l  rage  of  debate,  of  an  ardent 
mind,  prompt  imagination,  and  copious  How 
of  words,  who  heard  with  impatience  any  logic 
wliieb  was  not  his  own.  Sitting  near  me  on 
some  oreasion  of  a  iriiling  but  wordy  debate. 


he  i^kec  hr.-m  I  rccji  s:  s  g'gnce.  bearing  so 
-.-Zr^.  iiLsc  reaiccrc.  v^^cs  a  word  sfaoold 
rii'z'jt:  I  o:-=<rT*c  ic  ==:.  :ja:  is  refute  was 
ea.^y.  icn  ::■  ^^Jeacs  wx*  r=?c*aoie;  rhai  in 
m-Eiirre*  brc-agr:  ::mrc  ry  nrscIL  I  took 
:>.*  '.i>jrr=^  :ir.  ii  wa?  =jc=:>e:t  on  me: 
\r:z  iha:  :=  gcDeral  I  was  w— =5^  to  listen; 
t:-a:  ::  e-.err  >:=:c  ary=e=::  :r  rejection  was 
-hH  ty  5.:=jt  r-z-t  :r  '.zbtr  ::  -Jse  rsmcrons 
de'^ier*.  h  was  eszcgh:  ::  =joc  I  thought  it 
5un:r:er:  ::  *uggt?T  'Jrx.  zxzl^ii'iXL.  withoat  go- 
ing :=::  a  rt^'jL'Ji'jz.  :f  wha:  had  been  already 
tA'A  by  'ithers :  :ha:  this  was  a  waste  and 
ab-jsc  of  :he  ::s:«*  ard  padessce  of  the  Honse. 
which  con'A  nc:  be  .-usTrfrfd.  And  I  believe, 
that  :f  the  z:er=bers  of  deliberative  bodies 
were  to  ob?<r\-e  this  co^rrse  gecerallj.  they 
wo-Jid  do  in  a  day  what  ukes  ikem  a  week; 
and  \\\^  real'.y  niore  qtiesiionable.  than  may  at 
nr>t  be  tho'.:ght.  whether  Booaparte's  dumb 
:egi?iature  wh:ch  said  nothing  and  did  much, 
may  not  be  preferable  to  one  whidi  talks 
much  and  does  nothing. — AtTOBiOGRAPHY. 
i.  58.  FoE3  ED.,  i.  81.  u&2i.^  See  Con- 
gees 5. 

—  COHFKDKKATIOH,  ^^««^t  and.^ 

Sec  Consuls. 

—  CONTEDESATIOH,  Detetaa  on  Ar- 

I  tides. — See  Appendix. 

1474.  COITFEDESATIOH,  I>cfeets  oL— 

There  are  some  alterations  which  experience 
proves  to  be  wanting.  Those  are  principally 
three,  i.  To  establish  a  general  rule  for 
the  admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union. 
*  *  *  2.  The  Confederation,  in  its  eighth  arti- 
cle, decides  that  the  quota  of  money,  to  be 
contributed  by  the  several  States,  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  State.  Experience  has  shown  it  im- 
practicable to  come  at  this  value.  Congress 
have,  therefore,  recommended  to  the  States 
to  agree  that  their  quotas  shall  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants,  cotmt- 
ing  five  slaves,  however,  but  as  equal  to 
three  free  inhabitants.  3.  The  Confederation 
forbids  the  States  individually  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  commerce,  or  of  any  other 
nature,  with  foreign  nations;  and  it  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  establish  such  treaties, 
with  two  re."!er\-ations  however,  viz.,  that  they 
shall  agree  to  no  treaty  which  would,  i,  re- 
strain the  legislatures  from  imposing  such 
duties  on  foreigners  as  matters  are  subject 
to ;  or  2.  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or 
importation  of  any  species  of  commodities. 
Congress  may.  therefore,  be  said  to  have  a 
power  to  regulate  commerce,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  effected  by  conventions  with  other 
nations,  and  by  conventions  which  do  not 
infringe  the  two  fundamental  reser\'ations 
before  mentioned.  But  this  is  too  imper- 
fect. Because  till  a  convention  be  made 
with  any  particular  nation,  the  commerce  of 
any  one  of  our  States  with  that  nation 
may  be  regulated  by  the  State  itself,  and 
even  when  a  convention  is  made,  the  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  is  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  several  States  only  so  far  as  it  is  cov- 
ered or  provided  for  by  that  convention  or 
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reaty.     But  treaties  are  made  in  such  general 
terms,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations 
would'still  result  to  the  legislatures.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
The  comraerce  of  the  States  cannot  be  regu- 
lated to  the  best  advantage  but  by  a  single 
body,  and  no  body  so  proper  as  Congress. 
•   *    ♦    — Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.    ix, 
A5.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  141-     (P.,  1786.) 

1475. ,    Its  greatest  defect  is  the 

imperfect  manner  in  which  matters  of  com- 
merce have  been  provided  for. — To  E.  Car- 
UKGTON.  ii,  217.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424.    (P.,  1787) 

1476. .    The  fundamental  defect 

of  the  Confederation  was  that  Congress  was 
not  authorized  to  act  immediately  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  its  own  officers.  Their  power  was 
only  requisitory,  and  these  requisitions  were 
addressed  to  the  several  Legislatures,  to  be 
by  them  carried  into  execution,  without  other 
coercion  than  the  moral  principle  of  duty. 
This  allowed  in  fact  a  negative  to  every  Leg- 
islature, on  every  measure  proposed  by  Con- 
gress; a  negative  so  frequently  exercised  in 
practice  as  to  benumb  the  action  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  to  render  it  inefficient 
in  its  general  objects,  and  more  especially  in 
pecuniary  and  foreign  concerns.  The  want, 
too,  of  a  separation  of  the  Legislative.  Execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  functions,  worked  dis- 
advantageously  in  practice.  Yet  this  state  of 
things  afforded  a  happy  augury  of  the  future 
march  of  our  confederacy,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  good  sense  and  good  dispositions  of 
the  people,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  in- 
competence of  their  first  compact,  instead 
of  leaving  its  correction  to  insurrection  and 
civil  war,  agreed  with  one  voice  to  elect  dep- 
uties to  a  general  Convention,  who  should 
peaceably  meet  and  agree  on  such  a  Constitu- 
tion as  *'  would  ensure  peace,  justice,  liberty, 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare." — 

ACTOBIOGRAPHY.  i,  78.   FORD  ED.,  i.  I08.    (182I.) 

1477.  CONPBDBRATION,  Distribution 
of  Powers. — To  make  us  one  nation  as  to 
foreign  concerns,  and  keep  us  distinct  in  do- 
mestic ones,  gives  the  outline  of  the  proper 
division  of  power  between  the  general  and 
particular  governments.  But,  to  enable  the 
Federal  head  to  exercise  the  power  given  it, 
to  best  advantage,  it  should  be  orjjanized,  as 
the  particular  ones  are.  into  Legislative.  Ex- 
ecutive and  Judiciary.  The  first  and  last  are 
already  separated.  The  second  should  also  be. 
WTien  last  with  Congress,  I  often  proposed  to 
members  to  do  this,  by  making  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Sutes,  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee during  the  recess  of  Congress,  and,  dur- 
ing its  sessions,  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  re- 
ceive and  despatch  all  executive  business,  so 
that  Congress  itself  should  meddle  only  with 
what  should  be  legislative.  But  I  question  if 
any  Congress  (much  less  all  successively) 
can  have  self-denial  enough  to  go  through 
with  this  distribution.  The  distribution,  then, 
fhould  be  imposed  on  them. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  ^^z-  (P-  ^^ec. 
1786.)     

—  COHFEBERATIOir,  Executive  Com- 
mittee for. — Sec  1477- 


1478.  GONPEDERATION,  Failure  of  .— 
Our  first  essay,  in  America,  to  establish  a  fed- 
erative government  had  fallen,  on  trial,  very 
short  of  its  object.  During  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, while  the  pressure  of  an  external 
enemy  hooped  us  together,  and  their  enter- 
prises kept  us  necessarily  on  the  alert,  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  excited  by  danger,  was  a 
supplement  to  the  Confederation,  and  urged 
them  to  zealous  exertions,  whether  claimed  by 
that  instrument,  or  not ;  but,  when  peace  and 
safety  were  restored,  and  every  man  became 
engaged  in  useful  and  profitable  occupation, 
less  attention  was  paid  to  the  calls  of  Con- 
gress.—Autobiography,  i,  78.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
107.    (1821.) 

1479.  GONEEDBRATIOir,  Financial 
Embarrassments  under.— Mr.  Adams,  while 
residing  at  the  Hague,  had  a  general  au- 
thority to  borrow  what  sums  might  be 
requisite  for  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses. 
Interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  diplomatic  establishment  in  Eu- 
rope, had  been  habitually  provided  in  this 
way.  He  was  now  elected  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  was  soon  to  return  to 
America,  and  had  referred  our  bankers  to  me 
for  future  counsel  on  our  affairs  in  their 
hands.  But  I  had  no  powers,  no  instructions, 
no  means,  and  no  familiarity  with  the  subject. 
It  had  always  been  exclusively  under  his 
management,  except  as  to  occasional  and  par- 
tial deposits  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Grand, 
banker  in  Paris,  for  special  and  local  pur- 
poses. These  last  had  been  exhausted  for 
some  time,  and  I  had  frequently  pressed  the 
Treasury  Board  to  replenish  this  particular 
deposit,  as  Mr.  Grand  now  refused  to  make 
further  advances.  They  answered  candidly 
that  no  funds  could  be  obtained  until  the 
new  government  should  get  into  action,  and 
have  time  to  make  its  arrangements.  Mr. 
Adams  had  received  his  appointment  to  the 
court  of  London  while  engaged  at  Paris,  with 
Dr.  Franklin  and  myself,  in  the  negotiations 
under  our  joint  commissions.  He  had  re- 
paired thence  to  London,  without  returning  to 
the  Hague  to  take  leave  of  that  government. 
He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  do  so 
now.  before  he  should  leave  Europe,  and  ac- 
cordingly went  there.  I  learned  of  his  de- 
parture from  London  by  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Adams  received  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Hague.  A  consultation 
with  him,  and  some  provision  for  the  future 
was  indispensable,  while  we  could  yet  avail 
ourselves  of  his  powers ;  for  when  they  would 
be  gone,  we  should  be  without  resource.     I 

I  was  daily  dunned  by  a  Company  who  had 
I  formerly  made  a  small  loan  to  the  United 
I  States,  the  principal  of  which  was  now  be- 
come due ;  and  our  bankers  in  Amsterdam 
had  notified  me  that  the  interest  on  our  gen- 
eral debt  would  be  expected  in  June;  that  if 
we  failed  to  pay  it.  it  would  be  deemed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  and  would  effectually  de- 
stroy the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  all 
future  prospect  of  obtaining  money  there; 
that  the  loan  they  had  been  authorized  to 
open,  of  which  a  third  only  was  filled,  had 
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most  desperate.     The  point  of  representation 
is  what  most  alarms  me,  and  I  fear  the  great 
and  small  colonies  are  bitterly  detennined  not 
to  cede.      Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  collect  the 
proposition  I  formerly  made  you  in  private, 
and  try  if  you  can  work  it  into  some  good 
to  save  our  union  ?    It  was,  that  any  propo- 
udoQ  might  he  negatived  by  the  representa- 
trres  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  America, 
or  of  a  majority  of  the  Colonies  of  Amer- 
ica.  The  former  secures  the  larger;   the  lat- 
ter, the  smaller  Colonies.    I  have  mentioned 
it  to  many  here  [Williamsburg].    The  good 
Whigs,  I  think,  will  so  far  cede  their  opin- 
ions for  the  sake  of  the  tmion,  and  others  we 
care  little  .for. — ^To  John  Adams.    Ford  ed., 
n,  130.     (Wg.,  May  1777) 

1486.  COHTEDERATIOir,  State  Coer- 
cion and.— It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
decisions  of  Congress  are  impotent  because  the 
Confederation  provides  no  compulsory  power. 
Bat  when  two  or  more  nations  enter  into 
compact,  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  say  what 
shall  be  done  to  the  party  who  infringes  it. 
Decency  forbids  this,  and  it  is  as  \innecessary 
as  indecent,  because  the  right  of  compulsion 
naturally  results  to  the  party  injured  by  the 
breach.  When  any  one  State  in  the  Amer- 
ican Union  refuses  obedience  to  the  confed- 
eration by  which  they  have  bound  themselves, 
the  rest  have  a  natural  right  to  compel  them 
to  obedience.  Congress  would  probably  ex- 
ercise long  patience  before  they  would  recur 
to  force;  but  if  the  case  ultimately  required 
it,  they  would  use  that  recurrence.  Should 
this  case  ever  arise,  they  will  probably  coerce 
by  a  naval  force,  as  being  more  easy,  less 
dangerous  to  liberty,  and  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  bloodshed. — To  M.  de  Meunier, 
ix,  291.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  147.     (P.,  1786.)     See 

COEECION. 

1487.  COKPEDERATION,  The  States' 
Committee.— The  Committee  of  the  States, 
which  shall  be  appointed  pursuant  to  the  9th 
article  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union, 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress  for  transact- 
ing the  business  of  the  United  States,  shall 
possess  all  the  powers  which  may  be  exercised 
by  seven  States  in  Congress  assembled,  ex- 
cept that  of  sending  ambassadors,  ministers, 
envoys,  resident-consuls  or  agents  to  foreign 
countries  or  courts :  Establishing  rales  for  de- 
ciding what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall 
be  legal,  and  "  what  manner  prizes,  taken  by 
land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  divided  or  appropri- 
ated: Establishing  courts  for  receiving  and 
determining  finally  appeals  in  cases  of  cap- 
ture, constituting  courts  for  deciding  dis- 
putes and  differences  arising  between  two  or 
more  States:  Fixing  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  United  States:  Chan- 
ging the  rate  of  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
throujrh  the  post-offices  established  by  Con- 
gress, and  of  repealing  or  contravening  any 
ordinance  or  act  passed  by  Congress.  No 
question  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to 
day  shall  be  determined  without  the  con- 
currence of  nine  votes.  A  chairman  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Committee  shall  preside.    The 


officers  of  Congress,  when  required,  shall 
attend  on  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  to 
be  laid  before  Congress,  and  in  these  journals, 
which  shall  be  published  monthly,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Executives  of  the  several  States, 
shall  be  entered  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members,  when  any  one  of  them  shall  have 
desired  it  before  the  question  be  put. — Re- 
port ON  Com.  of  the  States.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  392. 
(Jan.  1784.) 

1488. As    the    Confederation 

had  made  no  provision  for  a  visible  head  of 
the  government  during  the  vacations  of  Con- 
gress, and  such  a  one  was  necessary  to  super- 
intend the  executive  business,  to  receive  and 
communicate  with  foreign  ministers  and  na- 
tions, and  to  assemble  Congress  on  sudden 
and  extraordinary  emergencies,  I  proposed 
early  in  April  [April  14,  1784]  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  to  be  called  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  States,  to  consist  of  a  member  from 
each  State,  who  should  remain  in  session 
during  the  recess  of  Congress :  that  the  func- 
tions of  Congress  should  be  divided  into  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative,  the  latter  to  be  re- 
served, and  the  former  by  a  general  resolution 
to  be  delegated  to  that  Committee.  This 
proposition  was  afterwards  agreed  to. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  54.    Ford  ed.,  i,  75.  (1821.) 

1489. .    A    Committee    [of    the 

States]  was  appointed  who  entered  on  duty 
on  the  subsequent  adjournment  of  Congress 
[in  1 784],  quarrel  led  very  soon,  split,  into  two 
parties,  abandoned  their  post,  and  left  the 
government  without  any  visible  head  until  the 
next  meeting  in  Congress.*  We  have  since 
seen  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  France;  and  I  believe  it  will  forever 
take  place  in  any  Executive  consisting  of  a 
plurality.  Our  plan  best,  I  believe,  combines 
wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing  a 
plurality  of  Counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter 
for  ultimate  decision. — Autobiography,  i,  54. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  75.    (1821.) 

—  CONFIDENCE,  Public. — See  Public 
Confidence. 

1490.  CONEISCATION,  George  m. 
and. — He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrec- 
tions of  our  fellow  citizens,  with  the  allure- 
ments of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our . 
property.!  —  Declaration  of  Independence 
AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

1491.  CONFISCATION,  Loyalist  Refu- 
gees and. — The  British  court  had  it  extreme- 
ly at  heart  to  procure  a  restitution  of  the  es- 
tates of  the  refugees  who  had  gone  over  to 
their  side  [in  the  Revolution]  :  they  proposed 
it  in  the  first  conferences  [on  the  treaty  of 
peacel.  and  insisted  on  it  to  the  last.  Our 
commissioners,  on  the  other  hand,  refused 
it  from  first  to  last,  urging,  ist,  that  it  was 
unreasonable  to  restore  the  confiscated  prop- 
erty of  the  refugees  unless  they  would  reim- 

*  Jefferson  adds  that  in  speaking:  of  this  disruption 
of  the  Committee  with  Franklin  in  Paris,  the  latter 
told  the  famous  story  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse 
keepers.— KniTOR. 

+  Struck  out  by  Confjress.— Editor. 
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burse  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  our 
citizens,  committed  on  their  part;  and  2dly, 
that  it  was  beyond  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  stipulate,  or  of  Congress  to  enforce. 
On  this  ooint,  the  treaty  hung  long.  It  was 
the  subject  of  a  special  mission  of  a  confiden- 
tial agent  of  the  British  negotiator  from  Paris 
to  London.  It  was  still  insisted  on.  on  his 
return,  and  still  protested  against,  by  our 
commissioners :  and  when  they  were  urged 
to  agree  only,  that  Congress  should  rccom- 
mend  to  the  State  Legislatures  to  restore  the 
estates.  &c..  of  the  refugees,  they  were  ex- 
pressly told  that  the  Legislatures  would  not 
regard  the  recommendation.  In  proof  of  this. 
I  subjoin  extracts  from  the  letters  and  jour- 
nals of  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  two  of 
our  commissioners,  the  originals  of  which  are 
among  the  records  of  the  Department  of 
State.  ♦  *  ♦  These  prove,  beyond  all  question, 
that  the  difference  between  an  express  agree- 
ment to  do  a  thing,  and  to  recommend  it  to 
be  done,  was  well  understood  by  both  parties, 
and  that  the  British  negotiators  were  put  on 
their  guard  by  those  on  our  part,  not  only 
that  the  Legislatures  will  be  free  to  refuse,  but 
that  they  probably  would  refuse.  And  it 
is  evident  from  all  circumstances,  that  Mr. 
Oswald  accepted  the  recommendation  merely 
to  have  something  to  oppose  to  the  clamors  of 
the  refugees — to  keep  alive  a  hope  in  them 
that  they  mijjht  yet  get  their  property  from 
the  State  Legislatures ;  and  that  if  they  should 
fail  in  this,  they  would  have  ground  to  de- 
mand indemnification  from  their  own  gov- 
ernment ;  and  he  might  think  it  a  circumstance 
of  present  relief  at  least,  that  the  question  of 
indemnification  by  them  should  be  kept  out  of 
sight,  till  time,  and  events  should  open  it 
ui)on  the  nation  in.sensibly.  The  same  was 
perfectly  understood  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  by  the  members  of  both  Houses  in  Par- 
liament, as  well  those  who  advocated,  as  those 
who  opposed  the  treaty;  the  latter  of  whom, 
being  out  of  the  secrets  of  the  negotiation, 
must  have  formed  their  judgment  on  the  mere 
import  of  the  terms.  *— To  George  Hammond. 
iii,  372.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  18.     (Pa.,  May  1792) 

1492.  CONFISCATION,  Principles  Un- 
derlying.— It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  state 
of  war  strictly  permits  a  nation  to  seize  the 
property  of  its  enemies  found  within  its  own 
limits,  or  taken  in  war.  and  in  whatever  form 
it  exists  whether  in  action  or  possession. 
This  is  so  perspicuously  laid  down  by  one 
of  the  most  respectable  writers  on  subjects  of 
this  kind,  that  I  shall  use  his  words.  '*  Since 
it  is  a  condition  of  war.  that  enemies  may  be 
deprived  of  all  their  rights,  it  is  reasonable 
that  everything  of  an  enemy's,  found  among 
hi>  enemies,  should  change  its  owner,  and  go 
to  the  treasury.  It  is.  moreover,  usually  di- 
rected, in  all  declarations  of  war,  that  the 
goods  of  enemies,  as  well  those  found  among 
us.  as  tho^c  taken  in  war.  shall  be  confiscated. 
If  we  follow  the  mere  right  of  war.  even  im- 

•  The  extract  is  from  Jeflferson's  reply  t«>  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, the  Hritish  minister,  on  the  infraction  of  the 
treaty  i»f  peace  A  summary  of  the  confiscation  laws 
of  the  different  coU-nies  is  given  in  this  masterly 
State  paper.— Editor. 


movable  property  may  be  sold,  and  its  price 
carried  into  the  treasury,  as  is  the  custom 
with  movable  property.  But  in  almost  all 
Europe,  it  is  only  notified  that  their  profits, 
during  the  war,  shall  be  received  by  the  treas- 
ury ;  and  the  war  being  ended,  the  immovable 
property  itself  is  restored,  by  agreement,  to 
the  former  owner.'*  Bynkersh.  Quest.  Jur. 
Pub.  L.  I  c.  7.  Every  nation,  indeed,  would 
wish  to  pursue  the  latter  practice,  if  under 
circumstances  leaving  them  their  usual  re- 
sources.— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369^ 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  15.    (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1493.  GOITFISCATION,  The  Berolution 

and. — ^The  circumstances  of  our.  war  were 
without  example;  excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without  arms, 
money,  or  the  means  of  getting  them  abroad, 
we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  re- 
sources as  we  found  at  home.  Great  Britain, 
too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinary  war, 
but  a  rebellion ;  she  did  not  conduct  it  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, made  from  time  to  time,  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances. She  would  not  admit  our  title 
even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war;  she 
cannot  then  claim  from  us  its  liberalities;  yet 
the  confiscations  of  property  were  by  no  means 
universal,  and  that  of  debts  still  less  so. — ^To 
George  Hammond,  iii.  369.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  161 
(Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1404.  GONOBESS,  Adjournment.— The 
Houses  of  Congress  hold  [the  right  of  ad- 
journment], not  from  the  G>nstitution,  but 
from  nature.* — Official  Opinion,  vii,  499. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  209.    (1790.)    See  Aojousnhent. 

1406. .  The  right  of  adjourn- 
ment is  not  given  by  the  Constitution,  and 
consequently,  it  may  be  modified  by  law  widi- 
out  interfering  with  that  instrument.— Or- 
FiciAL  Opinion,  vii,  498.  Ford  ed.,  v,  ao8L 
(1790.) 

1496.  CONOBESS,  The  Administration 
and. — I  do  not  mean  that  any  gentleman,  re- 
linquishing his  own  judgment,  should  im- 
plicitly support  all  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  but  that,  where  he  does  not  dis- 
approve of  them,  he  should  not  suffer  them 
to  go  off  in  sleep,  but  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  give  them  a  fair 
chance.  Where  he  disapproves,  he  will  of 
course  leave  them  to  be  brought  forward  by 
those  who  concur  in  the  sentiment.  Shall  i 
explain  my  idea  by  an  example?  The  classi- 
fication of  the  militia  was  communicated  to 
General  Varnum  and  yourself  merely  as  a 
proposition  which,  if  you  approved,  it  was 
trusted  you  would  support.  I  knew,  indeed, 
that  General  Varnum  was  opposed  to  any- 
thing which  might  break  up  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  militia;  but  when  so  modi- 
fied as  to  avoid  this,  I  thought  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  reconciled  to  it.    As  soon  as  I 

*  In  all  the  extracts  respectins:  the  Natiooal  I^cgie- 
laturo,  the  Oate  sufficiently  iBaicmtet  the  part'cuiar 
ConsrreftR— Continentnl,  Federal,  or  Confedermtioc, 
nnd  United  States,— to  which  Jefferson  referrwL^ 
Editor. 
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found  it  did  not  coincide  with  your  senti- 
ments, I  could  not  wish  you  to  support  it ;  but 
using  the  same  freedom  of  opinion.  I  procured 
it  to  be  brought  forward  elsewhere. — ^To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    V,  15.  (W.,  1806.) 

1497. .    If  members  of  Congress 

are  to  know  nothing  but  what  is  important 
enough  to  be  put  into  a  public  message,  and 
indifferent  enough  to  be  made  known  to  all 
the  world ;  if  the  Executive  is  to  keep  all  other 
information  to  himself  and  the  House  to 
plonge  on  in  the  dark,  it  becomes  a  govern- 
ment of  chance  and  not  of  design. — To  Mr. 
BiDwnx.    V,  16.     (W.,  1806.) 

1488. .    When     a     gentleman, 

through  zeal  for  the  public  service,  undertakes 
to  do  the  public  business,  we  know  that  we 
shall  hear  the  cant  of  backstairs  councillors. 
Bat  we  never  heard  this  while  the  declaimer 
[John  Randolph]  was  himself  a  backstairs 
man,  as  he  calls  it,  but  in  the  confidence  and 
views  of  the  administration,  as  may  more 
properly  and  respectfully  be  said. — To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    v,  16.    (W.,  1806.) 

1499. .  The  imputation  [back- 
stairs councillors]  was  one  of  those  artifices 
osed  to  despoil  an  adversary  of  his  most  effec- 
tual arms ;  and  men  of  mind  will  place  them- 
selves above  a  gabble  of  this  order. — To  Mr. 
BiDWELL.    V,  16.     (W.,  1806.) 

1500. All  we  have  to  wish  is, 

that  at  the  ensuing  session,  every  one  may 
take  the  part  openly  which  he  secretly  be- 
friends.—To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  17.  (W.,  1806.) 

1501.  GONOBESS,  Appointment  of 
Kexnbers. — Delegates  to  represent  this  col- 
ony [Va.]  in  the  American  Congress  shall  be 
appointed,  when  necessary,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  After  serving  one  year  in 
that  office,  they  shall  not  be  capable  of  being 
reappointed  to  the  same  during  an  interval  of 
one  year.  —  Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii.  20.    (June  1776.) 

1502. .  The  delegates  to  Con- 
gress shall  be  five  in  number;  any  three  of 
whom,  and  no  fewer,  may  be  a  representa- 
tion. They  shall  be  appointed  by  joint  ballot 
of  both  hou«:es  of  Assembly  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  one  year,  subject  to  be  recalled, 
within  the  term,  by  joint  vote  of  both  the 
^aid  houses.  They  may.  at  the  same  time,  be 
members  of  the  legislative  or  judiciary  de- 
partments but  not  of  the  executive. — Pro- 
posed Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii,  452. 
Ford  Ea,  iii.  331.     (1783) 

1503.  CONGRESS,  Apportionment  and. 

— No  invasions  of  the  Constitution  are  fun- 
damentally so  dangerous  as  the  tricks  played 
on  their  own  numbers,  apportionment,  and 
other  circumstances  respecting  themselves, 
and  affecting  their  legal  qualifications  to  leg- 
islate for  the  Union. — Opinion  on  Apportion- 
ment Bill.  vii.  601.  Ford  ed.,  v,  500. 
( 1792. )      Sec    Apportionment. 

—  COVOBB88,  Amtt  of  Members.— 
See  1572. 


1504.  GONOBBSS,  Attendance.  —  That 
every  State  should  be  represented  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  is  not  only  the  interest 
of  each,  but  of  the  whole  united,  who  have  a 
right  to  be  aided  by  the  collective  wisdom 
and  information  of  the  whole,  in  questions 
which  are  to  decide  on  their  future  well- 
being.  I  trust  that  your  Excellency  will  deem 
it  incumbent  on  you  to  call  an  immediate 
meeting  of  your  [Tennessee's]  Legislature, 
in  order  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  fulfil  this 
high  duty,  by  making  special  and  timely  pro- 
vision for  the  representation  of  their  State 
at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  Congress ;  lo  which 
measures  I  am  bound  earnestly  to  exhort 
yourself  and  them.  I  am  not  insensible  of  the 
personal  inconvenience  of  this  special  call  to 
the  members  composing  the  Legislature  of  so 
extensive  a  State ;  but  neither  will  I  do  them 
the  injustice  to  doubt  their  being  ready  to 
make  much  greater  sacrifices  for  the  common 
safety,  should  the  course  of  events  still  lead 
to  a  call  for  them.— To  Governor  Sevier,  v^ 
421.     (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

1505.  CONGRESS,  Authority.— The  au- 
thority of  Congress  can  never  be  wounded 
without  injury  to  the  present  Union. — ^To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  286. 
(Wg..  1779.) 

1506. .    The  sense  of  Congress 

itself  is  always  respectable  authority.-— Of- 
ficial Opinion,  vii,  499.  Ford  ed.,  v,  209. 
(1790.) 

—  CONOBESSy  Bribery  of  Kembem. — 
See  1573. 

1507.  CONOBESS,  Buildings  for.— The 
United  States  should  be  made  capable  of  ac- 
quiring and  holding  in  perpetuum  such 
grounds  and  buildings  in  and  about  the  place 
of  the  session  of  [the  Continental]  Congress  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness by  their  own  body,  their  committees  and 
officers;  each  State  should  be  made  capable 
of  acquiring  and  holding  in  perpetuum  such 
grounds  and  buildings  as  they  may  at  any 
time  think  proper  to  acquire  and  erect  for  the 
personal  accommodation  of  their  delegates; 
and  all  the  grounds  and  buildings  *  ♦  ♦  should 
be  exempt  from  taxation. — Resolve  on  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  463.  (April 
1784?) 

1508.  CONGRESS,  Business  Men  in. — 
We  want  men  of  business  [in  Congress].*  *  * 
1  am  convinced  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  man 
who  understands  business,  and  who  will  un- 
dertake to  keep  a  file  of  the  business  before 
Congress  and  press  it,  as  he  would  his  own 
docket  in  a  court,  to  shorten  the  sessions  a 
month  one  year  with  another,  and  to  save  in 
that  way  $30,000  a  year.  An  ill-judged  mod- 
esty prevents  those  from  undertaking  it  who 
are  equal  to  it.  I  really  wish  you  were  here. — 
To  C.^^SAR  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(W.,  Dec.   1802.) 

1509.  CONGRESS,  Cabinet  Officers  in. 

— An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ^\\q  further 
extent  to  the  influence  of  the  executive  over 
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^^e  Legislature,  by  perrr.irriag  ±e  bea-is  :t  de- 
liixrtiiientj  ::•  aitenvi  :he  H:ui«:  asd  explain 
their  rv.ea^ur-^:'-  :r:J  :  .v  B-:  ::  "axs  =ega- 
tivotl  '\v  a  ::\i;  ?r:y  f  :;  :j  :i.  which  gives  a* 
2*11 1110  hope  ot  :he  -ncreaje  '?i  zr.c  republicam 
\oie.— T^^  T  M  R\N>.iL?H.  iii.  ^rti.  Fomd 
vv..  vi.  LU-      Fi-.  N-v   rrtii  ' 

1510.  CONGBES&  Call  for  Continfuf  1 

— \Vc    vFiitr-vrk   Htr.ry.    R.    H    Lee.    Francis 

U.   Lev.   rVrvjs  Je:?ers*r.  irA  three  or  focr 

tnhcr    iTTcivbe--    of    the    Vir^ria    H?a?e    of 

riir>:c<NO^^    *  •  •  agreed   : '"  ir.   as.s»>r:at:on. 

iUid  iTistr.io^evi  the  s.viiirr:c:ee  of  correspond- 

ciivc  10  prv-^v-c  to  the  .vrre>?or-d:r.g  corr.ni't- 

itvi  ot  tf'c  .^ther  Colon -.es.  to  appoint  deputies 

ti»  11 'AVI   'i\  Cor src»  a:  such  -jlace.  snnti^^ly. 

a-  'ilunild'^e  ov»r:\v:!ve!:t.  to  d:rect  tror:t:rr.e  to 

imio   tlio  !r'e.i-i:rv>  re\;u:red  by  the  general  in- 

tvio^i  :  .iMd  wvr  v!ec!ared  that  an  attack  on  any 

,MU*  ^.Vloiiv.  <hould  be  considered  as  an  attack 

tMt  tlu-  \\!^vo      Thi<  was  in  May.   1774-     ^Vc 

tuiiluT  !vvvv'v.r:crde*'.  to  the  <evera!  cvv.:nt:es 

to  vice  I  .Upi:t  cs  to  n!eet  at  W-iMamsbu-^.  the 

isi  ot   Xujiu^t  ensuing,  to  cv^nsider  the  state  of 

the  V^'olvMiy.  and  particularly  to  appoint  de.e- 

ij.iic^  10  a  general  Congress  sho«!d  that  meas- 

iiic  K-  acceded  to  by  :he  ct."»n;ni:ttees  of  cor- 

Mspondenvv   gcnera!'.y.     It    was   acceded   to: 

rhtl.idelplua  wa<  appi^inted  for  the  place,  and 

the  sih  ot  September  for  the  time  of  meeting. 

\i  niiMix;K\rHY.  i.  7-  Forp  ep..  i.  11.  UJ?-^'^ 

1511.    CONGRESS,     CompeiiBatioii     of 

Mrtiibera. — You  say  you  did  not  understand 

i,»  \v!».it  pnveotling  of  Congress  I  alluded  as 

likelv  to  pnxluce  a  removal  of  mo<t  of  the 

iiieiiilH»r>,  and  that  by  a  spontaneous  move- 

imiii  of  the  ix'ople.  unsuggeste<I  by  the  news- 

ii.iper^.  which  had  been  silent  on  it.     I  al-  | 

Inded  to  the  law  giving  themselves  $1500  a 

year.     There  has  never  been  an  instant  before 

,ii   NO  nnanimou-i  an  opinion  of  the  people. 

and  that  through  evcr>'  State  in  the  Union. 

\   very   few  members  of  the  first  order  of 

met  it  in  the  House  will  be  reelected:  Clay,  ot 

Keiitnekv.   by  a   small  majority,  and  a  few 

oilier'..     But  the  almost  entire  mass  will  go 

out.  not  «mly  those  who  supported  the  law  or 

\oti'd   for  it.  or  skulked  from  the  vote,  but 

I  hose  who  voted  against  it  or  opposed  it  act- 
ixely.  if  they  took  the  money;  and  the  ex- 
.imples  of  refusals  to  take  it  were  very  few.— 

li.  .\I.I1KRT  G.VLLATIN.  FoRD  ED.,  X.  63.  (M.. 
Srp     1S16.) 

1512. .     According  to  the  opin- 

II  .11  1  ha/arded  to  you.  we  have  had  almost  an 
.III HI'  rhanpe  in  the  body  of  Congress.  The 
iiiiliiipiilarity  of  the  com|H'nsation  law  was 
i..iii|ileteil.  by  the  manner  of  repealing  it  as 
,,,  .ill  thr  world  except  themselves.     In  some 

.i.ih  .  it  is  said,  every  member  is  changed: 
iM  ..II.  many.  What  oppo»iition  there  was  to 
tl,.    ..ii^'iiial  law.  was  chielly  from  Southern 

.|„i'.     Vet  many  of  those  have  been  left 

....i  biraii'^c  they  received  the  advanced 
wv.i||i.-i  I  have  never  known  so  unanimous  a 
MuMnUMit  of  disapprobation;  and  what  is 
^  Mliiarkable  is.  that  it  was  spontaneous. 
Vfe|»apcrs  were  almost  entirely  silent, 
iropie  not  only  unled  by  their  leaders, 


bet  in  opposition  to  them.  I  confess  I  wu 
highly  pleaicd  with  this  proof  of  the  innate 
g;»l  sense,  the  \-igilance,  and  the  detennin»^ 
tioQ  of  the  people  to  act  for  themselves. — T^ 

.\LBEBT  G.UXATIN.      vii,  78.      FORD  ED.,  X,  gOL 

« M..  i8ir-) 

—  CGNQBJBaS,   XTnder   the   CSonf edim- 
tion. — See  1473. 

15ia.    CONQBESS^    The    Conirtitatloa 


»ad-— Congress  *  *  ♦  [is]  not  a  party  bat 
merely  the  creature  of  the  [Federal]  compact 
and  [is]  subject,  as  to  its  assumptions  of 
power,  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  faf 
whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itself  and  its  pow- 
ers were  all  created  and  modified. — Knr- 
T'v\.KY  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
joj.  H7Q?.) 

1514.  COHQBE88,  ConsUtational  view* 
of  ContiiientaL— There  is  one  opinion  in 
y.^ur  book  which  I  will  ask  you  to  reconsider, 
because  it  appears  to  me  not  entirely  accuratCv- 
and  not  likely  to  do  good.  Page  362,  "  Con-' 
gress  [Continental]  is  not  a  legislative,  but  d 
d'.ptomatic  body.**  Separating  into  parts  tfae- 
whole  sovereignty  of  our  States,  some  of  these 
jvirts  are  yielded  to  Congress.  Upon  these  I 
should  think  them  both  legislative  and  exee- 
iTtive.  and  that  would  have  been  judidaiy 
also,  had  not  the  Confederation  required  them 
for  certain  purposes  to  appoint  a  judidaiy. 
It  has  accordingly  been  the  decision  of  oar 
o\iurts  that  the  Confederation  is  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  superior  in  authority  to 
the  ordinary  laws,  becanse  it  cannot  be  altered 
by  the  legislature  of  any  one  State.  I  donbl 
w-hether  they  are  at  all  a  diplomatic  assemblj. 
—To  John  Adaus.    ii,  lA    (P..  17Q7.) 

—  COKQBESSy  Contempt  of. — See  1573. 

1515.  C0HQBE88»  Contreets  to  Jtofr- 
bers. — I  am  averse  to  giving  contracts  of  |uqr 
kind  to  members  of  the  Legislature. — ^To  Air 

BERT  Ci.\LL.\TIN.      V.  5O.       (W.,    i8Q7.) 

1516.  COirOBESB,  Control  orer.— It  is 

not  from  this  branch  of  government  [Con^ 
gress]  we  have  most  to  fear.  Taxes  and  short 
elections  will  keep  them  right^To  ThokaI 
RiTviiiE.  vii.  192.  Forded., X,  170.  (M.,  i8aa) 

1517.  CONQBESB,  OonTening.— I  have 
carefully  considered  the  question  whether  the 
President  may  call  Cong^ress  to  any  other 
place  than  that  to  which  they  have  adjourned 
themselves,  and  think  he  cannot  have  such  ft 
right  unless  it  has  been  given  him  by  dH 
Constitution,  or  the  laws,  and  that  neither  of 
these  has  given  it.  The  only  circumstanea 
which  he  can  alter,  as  to  their  meeting  is  thil 
of  time,  by  calling  them  at  an  earlier  day  than 
that  to  which  they  stand  adjourned,  but  no 
power  to  change  the  place  is  given.  •  ♦  .• 
I  think  ♦  ♦  ♦  Congress  must  meet  la 
Philadelphia,  even  if  it  be  in  the  open  fieldii 
to  adjourn  themselves  to  some  other  place.— 
To  President  Washington,  iv,  73.  Po0 
EI).,  vi.  436.     (M.,  Oct.  1793.) 

1518.  G0NQBE88,    Conniitloii   and^ 
told  President   [Washington]  that  it  was 
fact,  as  certainly  known  as  that  ht  and 
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were  then  conversing,  that  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  while  those  laws  [As- 
sumption, Funding,  &c.]  were  on  the  carpet, 
had  feathered  their  nests  with  paper,  had  then 
voted  for  the  laws,  and  constantly  since  lent 
all  the  energy  of  their  talents,  and   instru- 
mentality of  their  offices,   to  the   establish- 
ment and    enlargement    of    the    [Treasury] 
system.— The  Anas,     ix,  104.     Ford  ed.,  i, 
177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

1519. .    It  [is]  a  cause  of  jiist 

uneasiness,  when  we  [see]  a  legislature  legis- 
lating for  their  own  interests,  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  people.— The  Anas,  ix,  118. 
Fou)  ED.,  i,  20a     (1792.) 

1520. .    The  capital  employed  in 

paper  speculation  ♦  *  ♦  has  furnished  ef- 
fectual means  of  corrupting  such  a  portion 
of  the  Legislature,  as  turns  the  balance  be- 
tween the  honest  voters,  which  ever  way  it  is 
directed.  This  corrupt  squadron,  deciding 
the  voice  of  the  Legislature,  have  manifested 
their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  the  general 
Legislature,  limitations,  on  the  faith  of  which, 
the  States  acceded  to  that  instrument. — To 
PusnxEKT  Washington,  iii,  361.  Ford  ed., 
fi,  3.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1521. .  Of  all  the  mischiefs  ob- 
jected to  the  system  of  measures  [public  debt, 
paper  money]  none  is  so  afflicting  as  the  cor- 
rnption  of  the  Legislature.  As  it  was  the 
earliest  of  these  measures,  it  became  the  in- 
stmment  for  producing  the  rest,  and  will  be 
the  instrument  for  producing  in  future  a 
king,  lords  and  commons,  or  whatever  else 
those  who  direct  it  may  choose. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  362.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
4.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1522. .  Withdrawn  such  a  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  of  their  constituents,  and 
tfiesc  so  dispersed  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  pub- 
lic information,  and  particularly  to  that  of 
the  conduct  of  their  own  representatives,  they 
will  form  the  most  corrupt  government  on 
earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corruption  be  not 
prevented. — ^To  President  Washington, 
iii.  36^2.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.     (Pa.,  1792) 

1628. .  I  told  President  Wash- 
ington there  was  great  difference  between  the 
little  accidental  schemes  of  self-interest,  which 
would  take  place  in  every  body  of  men,  and 
influence  their  votes,  and  a  regular  system 
for  forming  a  corps  oif  interested  persons,  who 
should  be  steadily  at  the  orders  of  the 
Treasury. — The  Anas,  ix,  122.  Ford  ed., 
I  205.     (1792.) 

1524. .    I  indulge  myself  on  one 

political  topic  only,  that  is,  in  declaring  to  my 
countrymen  the  shameless  corruption  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  representatives  to  the  first  and 
second  Congresses,  and  their  implicit  devotion 
to  the  Treasury.  I  think  I  do  good  in  this, 
because  it  may  produce  exertions  to  reform 
Ae  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the  form  of 
the  government  is  to  depend.— To  EIdmund 
iUxDOLPH.  iv,  loi.  Forded.,  vi,  498.  (M., 
Fdj.  175^4.) 


1525.  .      Alexander     Hamilton 

avowed  the  opinion  that  man  could  be  gov- 
erned by  one  of  two  motives  only,  force  or 
interest.  Force,  he  observed,  in  this  country 
was  out  of  the  question;  and  the  interests, 
therefore,  of  the  members  must  be  laid  hold 
of  to  keep  the  Legislature  in  unison  with  the 
Executive.  And  with  grief  and  shame  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  his  machine  was 
not  without  effect ;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth 
of  our  government,  some  members  were 
found  sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to 
their  interests,  and  to  look  after  personal 
rather  than  public  good. — The  Anas,  ix, 
91.     Ford  ed.,  i,  160.     (1818.) 

1526.  GONQBBSS,  Credentials  of  Kem- 
bers.— We  have  had  hopes  till  to-day  of  re- 
ceiving an  authentication  of  the  next  year's 
delegation  [to  the  Continental  Congress],  but 
are  disappointed.  I  know  not  who  should 
have  sent  it, — the  Governor,  or  President  of 
the  convention;  but  certainly  somebody 
should  have  done  it.  What  will  be  the  con- 
sequence, I  know  not.  We  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  our  seat  on  any  precedent,  or 
the  spirit  of  any  precedent  yet  set.  Accord- 
ing to  the  standing  rules,  not  only  an  au- 
thentic copy  will  be  required,  but  it  must  be 
entered  in  the  journals  verbatim,  that  it  may 
there  appear  we  have  right  to  sit. — To  John 
Page.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  74.     (Pa.,  1776.) 

1527. Some  of  the  newspapers 

indeed  mention  that  on  such  a  day,  such  and 
such  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  serve  for 
the  next  year,  but  could  newspaper  evidence 
be  received?  They  could  not  furnish  the 
form  of  the  appointment. — To  John  Page. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  75.     (Pa.,  1776.) 

—  CONOBESS,  Debate  in. — See  1571. 

1 528.  CONOBESS,  Delegates.  —  Until 
their  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Con- 
gress, any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  their  temporary  Government, 
shall  have  authority  to  keep  a  sitting  member 
in  Congress,  with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not 
of  voting. — Western  Territory  Report. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  40Q.     (1784.) 

1 529.  CONGBESS,  Election  of  Members. 
—An  election  [of  members  of  Congress]  by 
districts  would  be  best,  if  it  could  be  general ; 
but  while  ten  States  choose  either  by  their 
legislatures  or  by  a  general  ticket,  it  is  folly 
and  worse  than  folly  for  the  other  six  not  to 
do  it.  In  these  ten  States  the  minority  is  en- 
tirely unrepresented ;  and  their  majorities  not 
only  have  the  weight  of  their  whole  State  in 
their  scale,  but  have  the  benefit  of  so  much  of 
our  minorities  as  can  succeed  at  a  district 
election.  This  is,  in  fact,  ensuring  to  our 
minorities  the  appointment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  state  it  in  another  form,  it  is 
merely  a  question  whether  we  will  divide  the 
United  States  into  sixteen  or  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  districts.  The  latter  being  more 
chequered,  and  representing  the  people  in 
smaller  sections,  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
an  exact  representation  of  their  diversified 
sentiments.     But  a  representation  of  a  part  by 
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great,  and  a  part  by  small  sections,  would  give 
a  result  ver>'  different  from  what  would  be 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  were  they  assembled  together. 
—To  James  Monroe,  iv,  308.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  401.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

I  1580.  GONGBESS,  Executive  influence. 
—The  republicans  complain  that  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  the  Executive  are^  to  be- 
come so  great  as  to  govern  the  Legislature 
They  endeavored  a  few  days  ago  to  take  away 
one  means  of  influence  by  condemning  refer- 
ences to  the  heads  of  departments.  They 
failed  by  a  majority  of  five  votes.  They  were 
more  successful  in  their  endeavor  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  a  new  means  of  influence, 
that  of  admitting  the  heads  of  departments  to 
deliberate  occasionally  in  the  House  in  ex- 
planation of  their  measures. — To  Thomas 
PiNCKNEY.  iii,  493-  Ford  ed.,  vi,  143.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

1581.  CONGRESS,  Executive  informa- 
tion.—The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Alex- 
ander Hamilton]  has  been  guilty  of  inde- 
corum to  this  House,  in  undertaking  to 
judge  of  its  motives  in  calling  for  informa- 
tion which  was  demandable  of  him.  from  the 
constitution  of  his  oflicc:  and  in  failing  to 
give  all  the  necessary  information  within  his 
knowledge,  relatively  to  the  subjects  of  the 
reference  made  to  him  of  the  19th,  January, 
1792,  and  of  the  22d  November,  1792.  during 
the  present  session. — Giles  Treasury  Reso- 
lutions.    Forded.,  vi,  170.     (i793) 

1532.  CONGRESS,  Expenditures  and. — 

The  subject  of  the  debates  was,  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  to  have 
no  check  on  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  Executive  to  squander  it  at 
their  will,  leaving  to  the  Legislature  only  the 
drudgery  of  furnishinp:  the  money.  They  be- 
gin to  open  their  eyes  on  this  to  the  Eastward, 
and  to  suspect  they  have  been  hoodwinked. — 
To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  229.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  228.     (Pa..  April  1798.) 

1533.  CONGRESS,     Farmers     in. — ^The 

only  corrective  of  what  is  corrupt  in  our 
pre^^ent  form  of  government  will  be  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  members  in  the  lower  Hou'ie 
so  as  to  get  a  more  agricultural  representa- 
tion, which  may  put  that  interest  above  that 
of  the  stf>ck-jol)l)ers. — To  George  Mason,  iii, 
20(j.    Ford  ed.,  v.  275.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

1534.  CONGRESS,  Foreign  Powers  and. 
—The  Li.*c:i>laturc  should  never  show  itself  in 
a  matter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  where  the 
case  i^  very  serious,  and  they  mean  to  commit 
the  nation  on  its  issue. — To  James  Madison. 
iii.  2c/x     Fdkl)  kd..  v.  391.     (1701.) 

1535.  CONGRESS,    Influencing.— As    I 

never  had  the  desire  to  influence  the  members, 
.so  neither  had  I  any  other  tneans  than  my 
friendships,  which  I  valued  loo  highly  to  risk 
by  usurpation  on  their  freedom  of  judgment, 
and  the  conscientious  pursuit  of  their  own 
sen>e  of  duty. — To  Pke.'^ident  Washington. 
iii,  460.     Ford  ed..  vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 


1536. .    If  it  has  been  supposed 

that  I  have  ever  intrigued  among  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  to  defeat  the  plans  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it  is  contrary  to  all 
truth.  *  ♦  ♦  That  I  have  utterly,  in  my 
private  conversations,  disapproved  of  the 
system  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
I  acknowledge  and  avow;  and  this  was 
not  merely  a  speculative  difference. — ^To 
President  Washington,  iii.  460.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 

—  CONORESSy  Instructing^  Kombers.— 
See  Instructions. 

—  CONGRESS,  Insult  to  Kemban.— See 

1572,  1575. 
1537.  CONGRESS,  Intermeddling  with. 

— With  the  affairs  of  the  Legislature,  I  never 
did  intermeddle. — To  President  Washing- 
ton,   iii,  467.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  108.     (M.,  1792.) 

1638. .    When  I  embarked  in  the 

government,  it  was  with  a  determination  to 
intermeddle  not  at  all  with  the  Legislature. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  460.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  102.     (M.,  1792.) 

1539.  CONGRESS,  Jobbery  in.— I  have 

always  observed  that  in  questions  of  expense* 
where  members  may  hope  either  for  offices  or 
jobs  for  themselves  or  their  friends,  some  few 
will  be  debauched,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
turn  the  decision  where  a  majority  is,  at  most, 
but  small. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  103. 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  503.     (M.,  April  1794.) 

1540.  CONGRESS,  The  Judiciary  ▼«.— 

Were  I  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  peo- 
ple had  best  be  omitted  in  the  Legislative  or 
Judiciary  department,  I  would  say  it  is  better 
to  leave  them  out  of  the  Lep^islative.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  is  more  important  thaai 
the  making  them. — To  M.  VAvst  Arnond. 
iii,  82.     Ford  ed.,  v,  104.     (P.,  1789.) 

1541.  CONGRESS,  Lawyers  in. — J  have 

much  doubted  whether,  in  case  of  a  war. 
Congress  would  find  it  practicable  to  do  their 
part  of  the  business.  That  a  body  containing 
one  hundred  lawyers  in  it.  should  direct  the 
measures  of  a  war.  is.  I  fear,  impossible ;  and 
that  thus  that  member  of  our  Constitution. 
which  is  its  bulwark,  will  prove  to  be  an 
in? practicable  one  from  its  cacoethes  loquendi. 
It  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  has  the  power, 
but  I  am  sure  it  has  not  the  resolution  to 
reduce  the  right  of  talking  to  practicable 
limit.s. — To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  337.     (M.,  Feb.  1812.) 

1542. .    How  can  expedition  be 

expected  from  a  body  which  we  have  saddled 
with  an  hundred  lawyers,  whose  trade  is  talk- 
ing.— To  Thomas  Lei  per.  vi,  466.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  521.     (M.,  1815.)     Sec  Deb.\te.  Lawyers. 

1543.  CONGRESS,     Leadership     in.— 1 

wish  sincerely  you  were  back  in  the  Senate; 
and  that  you  would  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  get  yourself  there.  Perhaps,  as  a 
preliminary,  you  should  go  to  our  [Virginia] 
Legislature.  *  ♦  *  A  majority  of  the 
Senate  means  well.     But  Tracy  and  Bayard 
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are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and  have  very 
much  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy 
has  been  of  nearly  every  committee  during 
the  session,  and  for  the  most  part  the  chair- 
man, and  of  course  drawer  of  the  reports. 
Seven  federalists  voting  always  in  phalanx, 
and  joined  by  some  discontented  republicans, 
some  oblique  ones,  some  capricious,  have  so 
often  made  a  majority,  as  to  produce  very 
serious  embarrassment  to  the  public  opera- 
tions: and  very  much  do  I  dread  the  submit- 
ting to  them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty 
which  can  be  made  with  either  England  or 
Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five  joining  the 
federalists,  can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement 
of  our  aflFairs. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
V,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  435.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

1544.  — .  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  as  well  disposed  as  I  ever  saw 
one.  The  defection  of  so  prominent  a  leader 
[John  Randolph],  threw  them  into  dismay 
and  confusion  for  a  moment ;  but  they  soon 
rallied  to  their  own  principles,  and  let  him 
go  oflF  with  five  or  six  followers  only.  One 
half  of  these  are  from  Virginia.  His  late 
declaration  of  perpetual  opposition  to  this  ad- 
ministration, drew  off  a  few  others  who  at 
first  had  joined  him,  supposing  his  opposition 
occasional  only,  and  not  systematic.  The 
alarm  the  House  has  had  from  this  schism, 
has  produced  a  rallying  together  and  a  har- 
mony, which  carelessness  and  security  had  be- 
gun to  endanger.  On  the  whole,  this  little 
trial  of  the  finnness  of  our  representatives  in 
their  principles,  and  that  of  the  people  also, 
which  is  declaring  itself  in  support  of  their 
public  functionaries,  has  added  much  to  my 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  government ; 
and  to  my  conviction,  that,  should  things  go 
wrong  at  any  time,  the  people  will  set  them 
to  rights  by  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their 
elective  rights. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v, 
5.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  435.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

1545. .    There  never  was  a  time 

when  the  services  of  those  who  possess  tal- 
ents, integrity,  firmness,  and  sound  judgment, 
were  more  wanted  in  Congress.  Some  one 
of  that  description  is  particularly  wanted  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  consider  the  business  of  the  nation  as  his 
own  business,  to  take  it  up  as  if  he  were 
singly  charged  with  it,  and  carry  it  through. 
I  do  not  mean  that  any  gentleman,  relinquish- 
ing his  own  judgment,  should  implicitly  sup- 
port all  the  measures  of  the  administration; 
but  that,  where  he  does  not  disapprove  of 
them,  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  go  off  in 
sleep,  but  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou«e,  and  give  them  a  fair  chance.  Where 
he  disapproves,  he  will  of  course  leave  them 
to  be  brought  forward  bv  those  who  concur 
in  the  sentiment— To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  15. 
(W.,  1806.) 

1546. .    Mr.  T.  M.  Randolph  is, 

I  believe,  determined  to  retire  from  Congress, 
and  it  is  strongly  his  wish,  and  that  of  all 
here,  that  you  should  take  his  place.  Never 
did  the  calls  of  patriotism  more  loudly  assail 
you  than  at  this  moment.    After  excepting 


the  Federalists  who  will  be  twenty-seven,  and 
the  little  band  of  schismatics,  who  will  be 
three  or  four  (all  tongue),  is  as  well-disposed 
House  of  Representatives  is  as  well-disposed 
a  body  of  men  as  I  ever  saw  collected.  But 
there  is  no  one  whose  talents  and  standing, 
taken  together,  have  weight  enough  to  give 
him  the  lead.  The  consequence  is,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  do  the  public 
business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Were  you 
here,  the  whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an 
instant,  and  willingly  cooperate  in  whatever 
is  for  the  public  good.  Nor  would  it  require 
you  to  undertake  drudgery  in  the  House. 
There  are  enough,  able  and  willing  to  do  that. 
A  rallying  point  is  all  that  is  wanting.  Let 
me  beseech  you,  then,  to  offer  yourself. — To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  48.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
32.     (W.,  1807.) 

1547.  CONGBESS,  LegiBlation  and.— 
Whatever  of  the  enumerated  objects  [in  the 
Constitution]  is  proper  for  a  law,  Congress 
may  make  the  law. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
iv,  506.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.     (M.,  1803.) 

—  GONOBESSy  Xong  speeches  in. — See 

1571  and  1579. 

1548.  CONGBESS,  Majority.— What 
[you  ask]  has  led  Congress  to  determine  that 
the  concurrence  of  seven  votes  is  requisite  in 
questions  which,  by  the  Confederation,  arc 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  majority  of 
the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled? 
The  ninth  article  of  Confederation,  section 
six,  evidently  establishes  three  orders  of  ques- 
tions in  Congress,  i.  The  greater  ones,  which 
relate  to  making  peace  or  war,  alliances. 
coinage,  requisitions  for  money,  raising  mili- 
tary force,  or  appointing  its  commander-in- 
chief.  2.  The  lesser  ones,  which  comprehend 
all  other  matters  submitted  by  the  Confedera- 
tion to  the  federal  head.  3.  The  single  ques- 
tion of  adjourning  from  day  to  day.  This 
gradation  of  questions  is  distinctly  character- 
ized by  the  article.  In  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  questions,  a  greater  concur- 
rence of  the  voices  composing  the  Union 
was  thought  necessary.  Three  degrees  of 
concurrence,  well  distinguished  by  substan- 
tial circumstances,  offered  themselves  to  no- 
tice. I.  A  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Union.  It  was  thought  that 
this  would  be  ensured  by  requiring  the  voices 
of  nine  States ;  because  according  to  the  loose 
estimates  which  had  been  made  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  proportion  of  them  which  were 
free,  it  was  believed  that  even  the  nine  small- 
est would  include  a  majority  of  the  free  citi- 
zens of  the  Union.  The  voices,  therefore,  of 
nine  States  were  required  in  the  greater  ques- 
tions. 2.  A  concurrence  of  the  majority  of 
the  States.  Seven  constitute  that  majority. 
This  number,  therefore,  was  required  in  the 
lesser  questions.  3.  A  concurrence  of  the 
majority  of  Congress,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
States  actually  present  in  it.  As  there  is  no 
Congress,  when  there  are  not  seven  States 
present,  this  concurrence  could  never  be  of 
less  than  four  States.  But  these  might  hap- 
pen to  be  the  four  smallest,  which  would  not 
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Philadelphia.— To  M.  he  Meunies.  ix,  258L 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  163.     (Pa.,  i;^.) 

1553.  COirOBESSy  Kon-attendanee.— 
It  is  now  above  a  fortnight  since  Congress 
should  have  met,  and  six  States  only  appear. 
We  have  some  hopes  of  Rhode  Island  coming 
in  to-day,  but  when  two  more  will  be  added 
seems  as  insusceptible  of  calculation  as  when 
the  next  earthquake  will  happen.— To  James 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  347.  (A.,  Dec 
1783.) 

1554.  — — .    I  am  sorry  to  say  that 

I  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  making  up 
nine  States  [requisite  to  ratify  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain],  so  care- 
less are  either  the  States  or  their  delegates 
to  their  particular  interests,  as  well  as  the 
general  good  which  would  require  that  they 
be  all  constantly  and  fully  represented  in  Con- 
gress.—To  Governor  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  350.     (A.,  Dec  1783.) 

1556. .    We  have  never  yet  had 

more  than  seven  States  fin  attendance],  and 
very  seldom  that,  a  Maryland  is  scarcely 
ever  present,  and  we  are  now  without  a  hope 
of  its  attending  till  February.  Consequently, 
having  six  States  only,  we  ido  nothing.  Ex- 
presses and  letters  are  gone  forth  to  hasten  00 
the  absent  States,  that  we  may  have  nine  for 
a  ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty.  Jersey 
perhaps  may  come  in,  and  if  Beresford  will 
not  come  to  Congress,  Congress  must  go  to 
him  to  do  this  one  act.— To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  371.     (A.,  Jan.  i,  1784.) 

1656. .    We  have  but  nine  States 

present,  seven  of  which  are  represented  by 
only  two  members  each.  There  are  fourteen 
gentlemen,  then,  any  one  of  whom  diflFering 
from  the  rest,  stops  our  proceeding  on  ques- 
tions requiring  the  concurrence  of  nine  StatesL 
♦  *  ♦  It  is  my  expectation  that  after  hav- 
ing tried  several  of  these  questions  succes- 
sively, and  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  a 
single  determination,  Congress  will  fold  it 
necessary  to  adjourn  till  the  Spring,  first  in- 
forming the  States  that  they  adjourn  because 
from  the  inattendance  of  members  their  busi- 
ness cannot  be  done,  recommending  to  them 
to  instruct  and  enable  their  members  to  come 
on  at  the  day  appointed,  and  that  they  con- 
stantly keep  three  at  least  with  Congress  while 
it  shall  be  sitting.  I  believe  if  we  had  thir- 
teen States  present  represented  by  three  mem- 
bers each,  we  could  clear  off  our  business  in 
two  or  three  months,  and  hereafter  a  session 
of  two  or  three  months  in  the  3rear  could 
suffice.— To  Governor  Bent.  HARUsoif. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  379.     (A.,  Jan,  1784.) 

1657. ,    We  cannot  make  up  a 

Congress  at  all.    There  are  eight  States  in 
town,  six  of  which  are  represented  by  two 
members  only.    Of  these,  two  members  of 
different  States  are  confined  by  the  gout,  so 
that   we  cannot  make  a   House.    We  have  ' 
not  sat  above  three  days,  I  believe,  in  as  many 
weeks.     Admonition    after    admonition    hii : 
been  sent  to  the  States,  to  no  effect    Wa^ 
have  sent  one  to-day.    If  it  fails^  it  seemi  aftl 


include  one-ninth  part  of  the  free  citizens  of 
the  Union.  This  kind  of  majoritv,  therefore, 
was  entrusted  with  nothing  but  the  power  of 
adjourning  themselves  from  da^  to  day. 
Here,  then,  are  three  kinds  of  majorities,  i. 
Of  the  people.  2.  Of  the  States.  3.  Of  the 
Congress;  each  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a 
certain  length.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  244. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  148.     (P.,  1786.) 

1549.  CONQBESS,    KeBsages    to.— The 

first  communication  to  the  next  Congress 
will  be,  like  all  subsequent  ones,  by  me  sage, 
to  which  no  answer  will  be  expected. — ^To 
Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  39*^.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

1550. .  The  circumstances  un- 
der which  we  find  ourselves  placed  rendering 
inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  practiced 
of  making,  by  personal  address,  the  first  com- 
munications between  the  Legislative  and  Ex- 
ecutive branches,  I  have  adopted  that  by  mes- 
sage, as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions 
through  the  session.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
had  principal  regard  to  the  convenience  of 
the  Legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time, 
to  their  relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  im- 
mediate answers  on  subjects  not  yet  fully 
before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  result- 
ing to  the  public  affairs.  Trusting  that  a 
procedure  founded  on  these  motives  will  meet 
their  approbation,  I  beg  leave  through  you, 
Sir,  to  communicate  the  enclosed  message, 
with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the 
honorable  the  Senate,  ♦  *  ♦  . — To  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  iv.  423.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  108.     (W.,  Dec.  1801.) 

1551. .    By  sending  a  message, 

instead  of  making  a  speech,  ♦  *  ♦  I  have 
prevented  the  bloody  conflict  to  which  the 
making  an  answer  would  have  committed 
them.  They  consequently  were  able  to  set 
into  real  business  at  once,  without  losing  ten 
or  twelve  days  in  combating  an  answer. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  127.     (W.,  1801.) 

1652.  CONGRESS,  Mutiny  against.— 
The  conduct  of  [the  Federation]  Congress 
was  marked  with  indignation  and  firmness. 
They  received  no  propositions  from  the  mu- 
tineers. They  came  to  the  resolutions  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  journals  of  June  the  21st, 
1783.  then  adjourned  regularly,  and  went 
through  the  body  of  the  mutineers  to  their 
respective  lodgings.  The  measures  taken  by 
Dickinson,  the  President  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
punishing  this  insult,  not  being  satisfactory  to 
Congress,  they  assembled,  nine  days  after,  at 
Princeton,  in  Jersey.  The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sent  petitions  declaring  their  indig- 
nation at  what  passed,  their  devotion  to 
the  federal  head,  and  their  dispositions 
to  protect  it.  and  praying  them  to  return ; 
the  Legislature,  as  soon  a'^  assembled,  did 
the  same  thing;  the  Executive,  whose 
irresolution  had  been  so  exceptionable, 
made  apologies.  But  Congress  was  now 
removed ;  and.  to  the  opinion  that  this 
example  was  proper,  other  causes  were  now 
added,   sufficient  to  prevent  their  return  to 
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wen  wc  should  all  retire.  There  have  never 
been  nine  States  on  the  floor  but  for  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  [of  peace  with  England] 
and  a  day  or  two  after. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  399-     (A.,  Feb.  20,  1784.) 

15M. .     We     have     only     nine 

States  present,  eight  of  which  are  represented 
by  two  members  each  and,  of  course,  on  all 
great  questions  not  only  an  unanimity  of 
States  but  of  members  is  necessary,  an  una- 
nimity which  can  never  be  obtained  on  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance.  The  consequence  is 
that  we  are  wasting  our  time  and  labor  in  vain 
eflforts  to  do  business.  Nothing  less  than  the 
presence  of  thirteen  States,  represented  by 
an  odd  number  of  delegates,  will  enable  us 
to  get  forward  a  single  capital  point. — To 
GEOitGE  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  420. 
1^,1784.) 

1559. .      Delaware    and    South 

Carolina,  we  lost  within  these  two  days  by 
the  expiration  of  their  powers.  The  other  ab- 
sent States  are  New  York,  Maryland  and 
Georgia.  We  have  done  nothing,  and  can 
do  TOthing  in  this  condition,  but  waste  our 
time,  temper,  and  spirits,  in  debating  things 
for  days  and  weeks  and  then  losing  them  by 
the  negative  of  one  or  two  individuals. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  426.  (A., 
1784.) 

1560.  COKGBESS,  Opportunity  and.— 
Congress  is  the  great  commanding  theatre  of 
this  nation,  and  the  threshold  to  whatever 
department  of  office  a  man  is  qualified  to 
enter. — To  William  Wirt,  v,  233.  (W., 
1808.) 

1561.  COKGBBSS,  Opposition  in.— You 
now  sec  the  composition  of  our  public  bodies, 
and  how  essential  system  and  plan  are  for 
conducting  our  affairs  wisely  with  so  bitter  a 
party  in  opposition  to  us,  who  look  not  at  all 
to  what  is  best  for  the  public,  but  how  they 
may  thwart  whatever  we  may  propose,  though 
they  should  thereby  sink  their  country.— To 
CiESAR  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.  (W., 
1804.) 

1562.  CONOBESS,  Parliament  and.— 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  British  Par- 
liament and  our  Congress.  The  former  is  a 
legislature,  an  inquest  and  a  council  for  the 
king.  The  latter  is,  by  the  Constitution,  a 
legislature  and  an  inquest,  but  not  a  council. 
—The  Anas,  ix,  113.  Ford  ed.,  i,  190. 
(1792.) 

1563.  COKGKESS,  Partisaxi.- 1  had 
hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  this  session  of 
Congress  would  have  rallied  the  great  body  of 
our  citizens  at  once  to  one  opinion.  But  the 
inveteracy  of  their  quondam  leaders  has  been 
able  by  intermingling  the  grossest  lies  and 
misrepresentations  to  check  the  effect  in  some 
small  degree  until  they  shall  be  exposed.  The 
great  sources  and  authors  of  these  are  in  Con- 
gress. Besides  the  slanders  in  their  speeches, 
such  letters  have  been  written  to  their  con- 
stituents as  1  shall  forbear  to  qualify  by  the 
proper  terms.--To  Cmsavl  A.  Rodney.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  147.    (W.,  Apri/  1802.) 


1564. And  what  is  our  re- 
source for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion? Reason  and  argument?  You  might 
as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble 
columns  encircling  them.  The  representatives 
chosen  by  ourselves?  They  are  joined  in  the 
combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of 
government,  some  from  corrupt  ones,  suffi- 
cient voting  together  to  outnumber  the  sound 
parts;  and  with  majorities  only  of  one,  two, 
or  three,  bold  enough  to  go  forward  in  de- 
fiance.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii,  427.  Ford  ed., 
X,  355..  (M.,  1825.) 

1565.  GONOBESS,  The  People  and.— I 
look  for  our  safety  to  the  broad  representa- 
tion of  the  people  [in  Congress].  It  will  be 
more  difficult  for  corrupt  views  to  lay  hold 
of  so  large  a  mass. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  455.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

1566. .    The  only  hope  of  safety 

hangs  now  on  the  numerous  representation 
which  is  to  come  forward  the  ensuing  3rear. 
Some  of  the  new  members  will  be,  probably, 
either  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
majority,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  great 
mass  will  form  an  accession  to  the  republican 
party.  They  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all 
which  the  two  preceding  Legislatures,  and 
especially  the  first,  have  done.  Public  faith 
and  right  will  oppose  this.  But  some  parts  of 
the  system  may  be  rightfully  reformed,  a 
liberation  from  the  rest  unremittingly  pursued 
as  fast  as  right  will  permit,  and  the  door  shut 
in  future  against  similar  commitments  of  the 
nation. — To  President  Washington.  iii, 
362.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

1567.  CONGRESS,  Power  over  papers. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  the  subject  [of 
discussion]  was  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  March  27,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  expedition  under  Major 
General  St.  Clair,  with  power  to  call  for  such 
persons,  papers  and  records  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  their  inquiries.  The  Presi- 
dent [Washington]  said  he  had  called  us  to 
consult,  merely  because  it  was  the  first  ex- 
ample, and  he  wished  that  so  far  as  it  should 
become  a  precedent,  it  should  be  rightly  con- 
ducted. He  neither  acknowledged  nor  denied, 
nor  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  what  the 
House  were  doing,  for  he  had  not  thought 
upon  it,  nor  was  acquainted  with  subjects  of 
this  kind.  He  could  readily  conceive  there 
might  be  papers  of  so  secret  a  nature  as  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  given  up.  [The  cabinet 
was  not  then  ready  to  give  their  opinions, 
but  another  meeting  was  held  two  days  later 
when]  we  had  all  considered  and  were  of 
one  mind  :  i.  That  the  House  was  an  inquest, 
and,  therefore,  might  institute  inquiries.  2. 
That  it  might  call  for  papers  generally.  3. 
That  the  Executive  ought  to  communicate  such 
papers  as  the  public  j?ood  would  permit,  and 
ought  to  refuse  those,  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  injure  the  public.  Consequently, 
[they]  were  to  exercise  discretion.  4.  That 
neither  the  Committee  nor  the  House  had  a 
right  to  call  on  the  head  of  a  Department,  who 
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and  whose  papers  were  under  the  President 
alone ;  but  that  the  Committee  should  instruct 
their  Chairman  to  move  the  House  to  address 
the  President.  *  *  *  Hamilton  agreed  with 
us  in  all  these  points  except  as  to  the  power 
of  the  House  to  call  on  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments. He  observed,  that  as  to  his  Depart- 
ment, the  act  constituting  it  had  made  it  sub- 
ject to  Congress  in  some  points,  but  he 
thought  himself  not  so  far  subject,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  produce  a'l  papers  they  might  call 
for.  They  might  demand  secrets  of  a  very 
mischievous  nature.  ♦  *  *  I  observed  here  a 
difference  between  the  Briti'^h  Parliament  and 
our  Congress,  that  the  former  was  a  legisla- 
ture, an  inquest,  and  a  council  for  the  King. 
The  latter  was,  by  the  Constitution,  a  legis- 
lature and  an  inquest  but  not  a  council.  [It 
was]  finally  agreed,  to  speak  [separately]  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  and  bring 
them  by  persuasion  into  the  right  channel. 
It  was  agreed  in  this  case,  that  there  was  not 
a  paper  which  might  not  be  properly  produced, 
that  copies  only  should  be  sent,  with  an  as- 
surance, that  if  they  should  desire  it.  a  clerk 
should  attend  with  the  originals  to  be  verified 
by  themselves. — The  Anas,  ix,  112.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  189.    (April  1792.) 

1668.  CONGRESS,  Prayer  in.— I  enclose 
you  (to  amuse  your  curiosity)  the  form  of  the 
prayer  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  prayer 
for  the  King  by  Mr.  Duche,  chaplain  to  the 
Congress.  I  think  by  making  it  so  general  as 
to  take  in  conventions,  assemblies,  &c.,  it 
might  be  used  instead  of  that  for  the  Parlia- 
ment.—To  John  Page.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  75.  (Pa., 
1776.) 

1669.  CONGBESS,  Precedence.— As  the 
United  Slates  in  Congress  assembled,  repre- 
sent the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  Union,  their 
body  collectively,  and  their  President  individ- 
ually, should  on  a'.l  occasions  have  precedence 
of  all  other  bodies  and  persons.— Congress 
Re.solution.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  464.     (1784?) 

1570. .     During    the    recess    of 

Congress  the  Conmiittee  of  the  States,  being 
left  to  pursue  the  same  objects  and  under  the 
same  circumstances,  their  body,  their  members 
and  their  President,  should  respectively  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the  body,  the 
members,  and  the  President  of  Congress. — 
(Congress  Resoia'tion.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  464. 
(April   1784?) 

1571.  CONGBESS,  Previous  question 
in. — I  observe  the  House  is  endeavoring  to 
remedy  the  eternal  protraction  of  debate  by 
sitting  up  all  night,  or  by  the  use  of  the  pre- 
vious question.  Both  will  subject  them  to  the 
most  serious  inconvenience.  The  latter  may 
be  turned  upon  themselves  by  a  trick  of  their 
adversa^ie'^.  I  have  thought  that  such  a  rule 
as  the  following  would  be  more  effectual  and 
less  inconvenient :  '*  Resolved,  that  at 
I VIII. J  o'clock  in  the  evening  (whenever  the 
House  shall  be  in  session  at  that  hour)  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  tlie  Speaker  to  declare  that 
hour  arrived,  whereupon  all  debate  shall  cease. 
If  there  be  then  before  the  House  a  main 
question  for  the  reading  or  pas.sing  of  a  bill, 


resolution  or  order,  such  main  question  shall 
immediately  be  put  by  the  Speaker,  and  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays.  If  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  be  secondary,  as  for  amend- 
ment, commitment,  postponement,  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  or  question.  laying  on  the 
table,  reading  papers,  or  a  previous  question, 
.such  secondary  (or  any  other  which  may 
delay  the  main  question)  shall  stand  ipso 
facto  discharged,  and  the  main  question  shall 
then  be  before  the  House,  and  shall  be  im- 
mediately put  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays. 
But  a  motion  for  adjournment  of  the  House, 
may  once  and  once  only,  take  place  of  the 
main  question,  and  if  decided  in  the  negative, 
the  main  question  shall  then  be  put  as  before. 
Should  any  question  of  order  arise,  it  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Speaker  instanter,  and. 
without  debate  or  appeal;  and  questions  of 
privilege  arising,  shall  be  postponed  till  the 
main  question  be  decided.  Messages  from  the 
President  or  Senate  may  be  received  but  not 
acted  on  till  after  the  decision  of  the  main 
question.  But  this  rule  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  [three]  last  days  of  the  session 
of  Congress."  No  doubt  this,  on  investiga- 
tion, will  be  found  to  need  amendment;  but 
I  think  the  principle  of  it  better  adapted  to 
meet  the  evil  than  any  other  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  v,  491.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  268.     (M.,  1810.) 

1572.  CONQBESS,  Privilege.— Delegates 

to  Congress  ought  to  be  invested  in  the  place 
where  they  may  be  sitting  with  such  privileges 
and  immunities  as  will  cover  them  from  mo- 
lestation and  disturbance,  and  leave  them  in 
freedom  and  tranquillity  to  apply  their  whole 
time  and  attention  to  the  objects  of  their 
delegation.  *  ♦  ♦  Long  experience  has 
led  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  to 
an  ascertainment  of  those  principles  and 
immunities,  which  may  enable  the  repre- 
.sentatives  of  an  independent  nation,  exercis- 
ing high  functions  within  another,  to  do  the 
same  unawed  and  undisturbed,  and,  there- 
fore, the  privileges  and  immunities  annexed 
by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations  to  such  char- 
acters should  be  allowed  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  collectively,  and  to  their 
members  individually,  by  the  laws  of  the 
States  in  and  adjacent  to  which  they  may  be 
sitting,  and  should  be  secured  in  their  con- 
tinuance by  sufficient  sanctions. — Resolve  ok 

CONTINENT.AL    CONGRESS.      FORD    ED.,    iii,    463. 

(April    1784?) 

1673. .    In  December,   1795,  the 

House  of  Representatives  committed  two 
persons  of  the  names  of  Randall  and  Whit- 
ney, for  attempting  to  corrupt  the  integrity 
of  certain  members,  which  they  considered 
as  a  contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House;  and  the  facts  bemg  proved, 
Whitney  was  detained  in  confinement  a 
fortnight,  and  Randall  three  weeks,  and  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker.  In  March, 
1796,  the  House  of  Representatives  voted  a 
challenge  given  to  a  member  of  their  House, 
to  be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House; 
but  satisfactory  apologies  and  acknowledge 
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ments   being  made,   no   further   proceedings 
were  had.     The  editor  of  the  Aurora  having 
in  his  paper  of  February  19,   1800,  inserted 
some  paragraphs  defamatory  to  the  Senate, 
and  failed  in  his  appearance,  he  was  ordered 
to  be  committed.     In  debating  the  legality  of 
this  order,  it  was  insisted  in  support  of  it, 
that  every  man,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and 
every  body  of  men,  possesses  the  right  of  self- 
defence;    that    all    public     functionaries    are 
essentially  invested  with  the  powers  of  self- 
preservation  ;  that  they  have  an  inherent  right 
to  do  all  acts  necessary  to  keep  themselves 
in  a  condition  to  discharge  the  trusts  con- 
fided to  them;  that  whenever  authorities  are 
given,  the  means  of  carryini^  them  into  exe- 
cution are  given  by   necessary   implication; 
that  thus  we  see  the  British  Parliament  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  punishing  contempts;  all 
the    State    Legislatures    exercise    the    same 
power;  and  every  Court  does  the  same;  that 
if  we  have  it  not,  we  sit  at  the  mercy  of  every 
intruder  who  may  enter  our  doors  or  gallery, 
and  bjT  noise  and  tumult  render  proceeding 
in  business  impracticable;  that  if  our  tran- 
quillity is  to  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  news- 
paper defamation,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
exercise  our  functions  with  the  requisite  cool- 
ness  and    deliberation;    and   that   we   must, 
therefore,  have  a  power  to  punish  these  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace  and  proceedings.    To 
this  it  was  answered,  that  the  Parliament  and 
Courts  of  England  have  cognizance  of  con- 
tempts by  the  express  provisions  of  their  law ; 
that  the  State  Lqg^islatures  have  equal  author- 
ity, because  their  powers  are  plenary;   they 
represent  their  constituents  completely,   and 
possess  all  their  powers,  except  such  as  their 
Constitutions    have   expressly   denied    them; 
that  the  Courts  of  the  several   States  have 
the  same  powers  by  the  laws  of  their  States, 
and  those  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
same   State  laws,  adopted  in  each   State  by 
a  law  of  Congress ;  that  none  of  these  bodies, 
therefore,  derive  those  powers  from  natural 
or  necessary  right,  but  from  express  law ;  that 
Congress  have  no  such  natural  or  necessary 
power,  nor  any  powers  but  such  as  are  given 
them    by    the    Constitution;    that    that    has 
given  them  directly  exemption  from  personal 
arrest,    exemption    from    question    elsewhere 
for   what   is  said   in  the   House,  and   power 
over  their  own    members    and    proceedings; 
for   these,   no  further  law   is  necessary,   the 
Constitution  being  the  law;  that,   moreover, 
hy    that    article   of    the    Constitution    which 
rnithorizcs  them  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary 
and   proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
!K)wers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  them," 
they  mav  provide  by  law  for  an  undisturbed 
1-xercisc    of    their    functions,   c.  g.   for    the 
punishment     of    contempts,    of    affrays,     or 
nimults  in   their  presence,  &c. ;  but,  till  the 
law  be  made,  it  does  not  exist ;  and  does  not 
trxist,  from   their    own   neglect;  that    in    the 
meantime,  however,  they  are  not  unprotected, 
the  ordinary   magistrates  and  courts  of  law 
>  fTinf^  open   and   competent  to  punish  all  un- 
jtisrifiable    ^^™«ces  or  defamations,  and 
.  ven   rheir    own    sergeant,  who  may  appoint 


deputies  ad  libitum  to  aid  him  (3  Grey,  59. 
147,  255),  is  equal  to  the  smallest  disturb- 
ances; that,  in  requiring  a  previous  law,  the 
Constitution  has  regard  to  the  inviolability  of 
the  citizen  as  well  as  of  the  member;  as, 
should  one  House,  in  the  regular  form  of  a 
bill,  aim  at  too  broad  privileges,  it  may  be 
checked  by  the  other,  and  both  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  also  as,  the  law  being  promulgated, 
the  citizen  will  know  how  to  avoid  offence. 
But,  if  one  branch  may  assume  its  own 
privileges  without  control;  if  it  may  do  it 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  conceal  the  law 
in  its  own  breast,  and  after  the  fact  com- 
mitted make  its  sentence  both  the  law  and 
the  judgment  on  that  fact;  if  the  offence  is 
to  be  kept  undefined,  and  to  be  declared  only 
ex  re  nata,  and  according  to  the  passions  of 
the  moment,  and  there  be  no  limitation  either 
in  the  manner  or  measure  of  the  punishment, 
the  condition  of  the  citizen  will  be  perilous  in- 
deed. Which  of  these  doctrines  is  to  prevail, 
time  will  decide.  Where  there  is  no  fixed 
law,  the  judgment  on  any  particular  case  is 
the  law  of  that  single  case  only,  and  dies  with 
it.  When  a  new  and  even  similar  case  arises, 
the  judgment  which  is  to  make,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  apply,  the  law,  is  open  to  question 
and  consideration,  as  are  all  new  laws.  Per- 
haps Congress,  in  the  meantime,  in  their  care 
for  the  safety  of  the  citizen,  as  well  as  that 
for  their  own  protection,  may  declare  by  law 
what  is  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  them 
to  carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in 
them,  and  thereby  hang  up  a  rule  for  the  in- 
spection of  all,  which  may  direct  the  conduct 
of  the  citizen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  test  the 
judgments  they  shall  themselves  pronounce  in 
their  own  case.-— Parliamentary  Manual. 
ix,  9. 

1674. .     It    was    probably    from 

this  view*  of  the  encroaching  character  of 
privilege,  that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, 
in  their  care  to  provide  that  the  laws  shall 
bind  equally  on  all,  and  especially  that  those 
who  make  them  shall  not  be  exempt  them- 
selves from  their  operation,  have  only  privi- 
leged **  Senators  and  Representatives  "  them-, 
selves  from  the  single  act  of  arrest  in  all  cases 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the 
peace,  during  their  attendance  at  the  session 
of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same,  and  from  be- 
ing questioned  in  any  other  place  for  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  Housc—Parlia- 

MENTARY    MaNUAL.      ix,    8. 

1675. .    J.  Randolph  *  ♦  ♦  used 

an  unguarded  word  in  his  first  speech  [on  the 
bill  suspending  intercourse  with  France],  ap- 
plying the  word  "  ragamuffin  "  to  the  common 
soldiery,  He  took  it  back  of  his  own  accord, 
and  very  handsomely,  the  next  day,  when  he 
had  occasion  to  reply.  Still,  in  the  evening  of 
the  second  day.  he  was  jostled,  and  his  coat 
pulled  at  the  theatre  by  two  officers  of. the 

*  '*The  maxims  upon  which  theyj  Parliament]  pro- 
ceed, together  with  the  method  of  proceedinjr  rest 
entirelx  in  their  own  breast,  and  are  not  denned  and 
ascertained  by  any  particular  stated  Maws."— x 
Blackstone,  163,  164. 
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Navy,  who  repeated  the  word  "  ragamuffin." 
His  friends  present  supported  him  spiritedly, 
so  that  nothing  further  followed.  Conceiv- 
ing, and,  as  I  think  justly,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  (not  having  passed  a  law  on 
the  subject)  could  not  punish  the  offenders, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President,  who  laid 
it  before  the  House.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  great  propriety,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  come  out  with  increase 
of  reputation,  being  determined  himself  to  op- 
pose the  interposition  of  the  House  when  they 
have  no  law  for  it. — To  Mary  Jefferson 
Eppes.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  404.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

1576.  CONOBESS,  PubUc  Opinion  and. 

—I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.— To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  89.     (P..  1785.) 

1577.  CONOBESS,  QualiflcationB  of 
Members. — You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  States  can  add  any  qualifi- 
cations to  those  which  the  Constitution  has 
prescribed  for  their  members  of  G>ngress?  It 
is  a  question  I  had  never  before  reflected  on; 
yet  had  taken  up  an  off-hand  opinion,  agree- 
ing with  your  first,  that  they  could  not;  that 
to  add  new  qualifications  to  those  of  the  Con- 
stitution, would  be  as  much  an  alteration  as 
to  detract  from  them.  And  so  I  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  decided  in  some 
case ;  I  believe  that  of  a  member  from  Balti- 
more. But  your  letter  having  induced  me 
to  look  into  the  Constitution,  and  to  consider 
the  question  a  little,  I  am  again  in  your  pre- 
dicament, of  doubting  the  correctness  of  my 
first  opinion.  Had  the  Constitution  been  si- 
lent, nobody  can  doubt  but  that  the  right  to 
prescribe  all  the  qualifications  and  disquali- 
fications of  those  they  would  send  to  repre- 
sent them,  would  have  belonged  to  the  State. 
So  also  the  Constitution  might  have  pre- 
scribed the  whole,  and  excluded  all  others. 
It  seems  to  have  preferred  the  middle  way. 
It  has  exercised  the  power  in  part,  by  declar- 
ing some  disqualifications,  to  wit,  those  of 
not  being  twenty-five  years  of  age.  of  not  hav- 
ing been  a  citizen  seven  years,  and  of  not  be- 
ing an  inhabitant  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
election.  But  it  does  not  declare,  itself,  that 
the  member  shall  not  be  a  lunatic,  a  pauper, 
a  convict  of  treason,  of  murder,  of  felony,  or 
other  infamous  crime,  or  a  non-resident  of 
his  district:  nor  does  it  prohibit  to  the  State 
the  power  of  declaring  these,  or  any  other 
disqualifications  which  its  particular  circum- 
stances may  call  for:  and  these  may  be 
different  in  different  States.  Of  course, 
then,  by  the  tenth  amendment,  the  power  is 
reserved  to  the  State.  If.  wherever  the  Con- 
si  ituiion  assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  should 
consider  it  as  assuming  the  whole,  it  would 
vest  the  General  Government  with  a  mass  of 
power  never  contemplated.  On  the  contrary, 
the  assumption  of  particular  powers  seems  an 
exclusion  of  all  not  assumed.  This  reasoning 
appears  to  me  to  be  sound ;  but,  on  so  recent  a 


change  of  view,  caution  requires  us  not  to  be 
too  confident,  and  that  we  admit  this  to  be  one 
of  the  doubtful  questions  on  which  honest  men 
may  differ  with  the  purest  motives;  and  the 
more  readily,  as  we  find  we  have  differed  from 
ourselves  on  it. — ^To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi, 
509.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  451.     (M.,  1814.) 

1578. .    I  have  always  thongbt 

that  where  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  powers  of  the  General  and  the  State 
governments  was  doubtfully  or  indistinctly 
drawn,  it  would  be  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy in  both  parties,  never  to  approach 
it  but  under  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Is  the 
necessity  now  urgent,  to  declare  that  no  non- 
resident of  his  district  shall  be  eligible  as  a 
member  of  Congress?  It  seems  to  me  that* 
in  practice,  the  partialities  of  the  people  are 
a  sufficient  security  against  such  an  election; 
and  that  if,  in  any  instance,  they  should  ever 
choose  a  non-resident,  it  must  be  one  of  such 
eminent  merit  and  qualifications,  as  wonld 
make  it  a  good,  rather  than  an  evil ;  and  that, 
in  any  event,  the  examples  will  be  so  rare,  as 
never  to  amount  to  a  serious  evil.  If  the  caae 
then  be  neither  clear  nor  urgent,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  it  lie  undisturbed?  Per- 
haps its  decision  may  never  be  called  for. 
But  if  it  be  indispensable  to  establish  this 
disqualification  now,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
declare  such  others,  at  the  same  time,  as  may 
be  proper? — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  31a 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  452.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

1679.  CONOBESS,      Beconslderatiolu— 

"  How  far "  [you  ask]  "  is  it  permitted  to 
bring  on  the  reconsideration  of  a  questioo 
which  Congress  has  once  determined?  "  The 
first  Congress  which  met,  being  composed 
mostly  of  persons  who  had  been  members  of 
the  legislatures  of  their  respective  States,  it 
was  natural  for  them  to  adopt  those  rules  in 
their  proceedings  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed in  their  legislative  houses;  and  the 
more  so,  as  there  happened  to  be  nearly  the 
same,  as  having  been  copied  from  the  same 
original,  those  of  the  British  Parliament. 
One  of  these  rules  of  j)roceeding  was,  that  "  a 
question,  once  determmed,  cannot  be  proposed 
a  second  time  in  the  same  session."  Con- 
gress, during  the  first  session,  in  the  autumn 
of  1774,  observed  this  rule  strictly.  But  be- 
fore their  meeting  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  war  had  broken  out  They 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  that  war, 
in  an  Executive  as  well  as  Legislative  capac- 
ity. They  found  that  a  rule,  wise  and 
necessary  for  a  legislative  body,  did  not  suit 
an  executive  one,  which,  being  governed  by 
events,  must  change  their  purposes,  as  those 
change.  Besides,  their  session  was  likely 
then  to  become  of  equal  duration  with  the 
war;  and  a  rule,  which  should  render  their 
legislation  immutable  during  all  that  period 
could  not  be  submitted  to.  They,  therefbre, 
renounced  it  in  practice,  and  have  ever  since 
continued  to  reconsider  their  questions  freely. 
The  only  restraint  as  yet  provided  against 
the  abuse  of  this  permission  to  reconsider,  is 
that  when  a  question  has  been  decided,  it  < 
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present  existing  there. — ^To  Archibald  Stu- 
art, i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.  (P.,  Jan. 
1786.) 

1591.  CONOBESS,     State     zepresenta- 

tion  in. — I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise 
[in  the  Federal  Constitution]  of  the  opposite 
claims  of  the  great  and  little  States,  of  the 
latter  to  equal,  and  the  former  to  proportional 
influence. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  329. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  1787.) 

1592.  CONGRESS,  Stock-jobbers  in.— 
Too  many  stock-jobbers  and  King- jobbers 
have  come  into  our  Legislature,  or  rather  too 
many  of  our  Legislature  have  become  stock- 
jobbers and  King-jobbers. — To  General  La- 
fayette, iii.  450.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  78.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1593. .  I  told  President  Wash- 
ington that  my  wish  was  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Congress  cleansed  of  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  bank  or  public  stocks;  and  that 
a  pure  Legislature  being  given  us.  I  should 
always  be  ready  to  acquiesce  under  their  de- 
terminations, even  if  contrary  to  my  own 
opinions ;  •for  that  I  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  will  of  the  majority,  honestly 
expressed,  should  give  law. — Anas,  ix,  131. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  215.     (Feb.  1793.) 

1594.  CONGRESS,     Taxation     and.— I 

like  the  power  given  the  Legislature  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  to  levy  taxes,  and  for 
that  reason  solely  approve  of  the  greater 
House  being  chosen  by  the  people  directly. 
For  though  I  think  a  House  chosen  by  them 
will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legfislate  for  the 
Union,  for  foreign  nations.  &c.,  yet  this  evil 
does  not  weigh  against  the  good  of  preserving 
inviolate  the  fundamental  principle  that  the 
people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  representa- 
tives chosen  immediately  by  themselves. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  328.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  475. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1595.  CONGBESSy  Term  of  Members. — 
To  prevent  every  danger  which  might  arise  to 
American  freedom  by  continuing  too  long 
in  office  the  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, to  preserve  to  that  body  the  confidence 
of  their  friends,  and  to  disarm  the  malignant 
imputation  of  their  enemies:  It  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  several  Provinces,  As- 
semblies or  Conventions  of  the  United  Col- 
onies, that  in  their  future  elections  of  dele- 
gates to  the  Continental  Congress,  one  half, 
at  least,  of  the  persons  chosen  be  such  as  were 
not  of  the  delegation  next  preceding,  and  the 
residue  be  of  such  as  shall  not  have  served  in 
that  office  longer  than  two  years.  ♦ — Ford  ed., 
ii,  61.    (1776?) 

1596. No    person    who    shall 

have  served  two  years  in  Congress,  shall  be 
capable  of  serving  therein  again,  till  he  shall 
have  been  out  of  the  same  one  whole  year,  f — 
Congress  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  128.     (i777) 
♦  This  rcsoln»  ion    ♦    ♦    ♦    was  probably  oflfered  in 


Tess  was  establlshinjrrules  for 
IS  F« 

. „  by  Jefferson  and  pi 

the  Virgrinia  House  of  Dele^^ates.    The  representa- 
tion of  the  Colony  in  the  Continental  Congress  ex- 


July,  1776,  when  ConCT( 
Its  own  guidance,  and  rejected.— NOTE  IS  Ford  ED. 
t  From  a  bijl  draftedjby  Jefferson  and  passed  by 


1597.  CONGBESSy   Verbosity   In.— Her 

[Delaware's]  long  speeches  and  wicked  work- 
ings at  this  session  have  added  at  least  thirty 
days  to  its  length,  cost  us  $30,000.  and  filled 
the  Union  with  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions.— To  CiESAs  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viiL 
148.    (W.,  April  1802.) 

1698. .    I  observe  that  the  House 

of  Representatives  are  sensible  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  the  long  speeches  in  their  house  on 
their  proceedings.  But  they  have  a  worse 
effect  in  the  disgust  they  excite  among  the 
people,  and  the  disposition  they  are  producing 
to  transfer  their  confidence  from  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  Executive  branch,  which  would 
soon  sap  our  Constitution.  These  speeches, 
therefore,  are  less  and  less  read,  and  if  con- 
tinued will  soon  cease  to  be  read  at  all. — ^To 
John  Wa\xes  Eppes.  v.  490.  Ford  Ea,  ix, 
267.     (M.,  1810.)     See  Debate. 

1599.  CONOBESS,  Voting  in.— I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  substitution  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  of  the  method  of  voting 
by  persons,  instead  of  that  of  voting  by 
States. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  339.  FScwd 
ed.,  iv,  475.    (P.,  1787.) 

1600.  CONOBESS,  Wisdom  of.— Their 
decisions  are  almost  always  wise;  they  are 
like  pure  metal.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  391.     (P.,  1787.) 

1601.  COKOBESSy  Young  men  and.— 

Congress  is  a  good  school  for  our  young 
statesmen.  It  gives  them  impressions  fnendly 
to  the  Federal  Government  instead  of  those 
adverse,  which  too  often  take  place  in  ]>ersons 
confined  to  the  politics  of  their  State.— To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  472.  (A.. 
1784.) 

1602 .    I    see    the   best    effects 

produced  by  sending  our  youn^  statesmen  [to 
Congress].  They  see  the  affairs  of  the  Con- 
federacy from  a  high  ground :  they  learn  the 
importance  of  the  Union,  and  befriend  federal 
measures  when  they  return.  Those  who  never 
come  here,  see  our  affairs  insulated,  pursue 
a  system  of  jealousy  and  self-interest,  and  dis- 
tr«^.  the  Union  as  much  as  they  can. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  403.  (A., 
Feb.  1784.) 

1603.  CONNECTICUT,  Bigotry  of.— In 
Connecticut,  they  are  so  priest-ridden  that 
nothing  is  expected  from  them  but  the  most 
bigoted,  passive  obedience. — To  James  Madi- 
son,   iv,  219.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  213.  (Pa.,  1789.) 

1604. Connecticut  remains  riv- 
eted in  her  political  and  religious  bigotry. — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  344.  (Pa.. 
Feb.  1799.) 

—  CONNECTICTJTy  Federal  offices  in. 

—See  Bishop. 

1605.  CONNECTICUT,  Gkr^emment  in. 

— The  nature  of  your  government  being  a 

cited  bitter  factional  animosity.  Richard  Henry 
Lee,  being  the  leader  of  one  party,  and  BealamlB 
Harrison,  with  whom  Jeffenon  acted,  of  the  ousr^-' 
Editor. 
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subordination  of  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  I  consider  it  as  desperate  for  long 
years  to  come.  Their  steady  habits  exclude 
the  advances  of  information,  and  they  seem 
exactly  where  they  were  when  they  separated 
from  the  saints  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  And 
there  your  clergy  will  always  keep  them  if 
they  can.  You  will  follow  the  bark  of  liberty 
only  by  the  help  of  a  tow-rope.— To  Pierre- 
PONT  Edwards.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  74-  (W.,  July 
1801.) 

1606.  CONNECTICUT,  Politics  of.— 
Connecticut  is  still  federal  by  a  small  major- 
ity. She  will  be  with  us  in  a  short  time.— To 
C  F.  VOLNEY.    iv,  573-    (W.,  1805.) 

1607.  CONNECTICUT,  Republicanism 
and.— I  rejoice  that  in  some  forms,  though 
not  in  all,  republicanism  shows  progress  in 
Connecticut.  A  clerical  bondage  is  the  root 
of  the  evil.  *  *  *  The  lawyers,  the  other 
pillar  of  federalism,  are  from  the  nature  of 
their  calling  so  ready  to  take  either  side,  that 
as  soon  as  they  see  as  much,  or  perhaps  more 
money  to  be  got  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
ihcy  will  tack  over.  The  clergy  are  unwilling 
to  exchange  the  certain  resource  of  legal 
compulsion  for  the  uncertain  one  of  their  own 
merit  and  industry.— To  Gideon  Granger. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  232.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

1608.  CONNECTICUT,  Besurrection  of. 
—What  need  we  despair  of  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Connecticut  to  light  and  liberty?  I 
had  believed  that  the  last  retreat  of  monkish 
darkness,  bigotry,  and  abhorrence  of  those  ad- 
vances of  the  mind  which  had  carried  the 
other  States  a  century  ahead  of  them.  They 
seemed  still  to  be  exactly  where  their  fore- 
fathers were  when  they  schismatized  from 
the  covenant  of  works,  and  to  consider  as 
dangerous  heresies  all  innovations,  good  or 
bad  I  join  you,  therefore,  in  sincere  congrat- 
ulation? that  this  den  of  the  priesthood  is  at 
length  broken  up,  and  that  a  Protestant  Pope- 
dom is  no  longer  to  disgrace  the  American 
history  and  character.  *— To  John  Adams. 
vii,  62.     (M.,  1817.) 

1600. .    Even  Connecticut,  as  a 

State,  and  the  last  one  expected  to  yield  its 
steady  habits  (which  were  essentially  bisroted 
in  politics  as  well  as  religion),  has  chosen  a 
republican  governor,  and  republican  legisla- 
ture—To Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii,  66. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  83.   (M..  1817.) 

1610.  CONQUEST,  Avoid.— If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  than  any 
other  in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is 
that  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
quest—To William  Short,  iii,  275.  Ford 
ED.,  v.  364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

1611.  COKQUEST,  Compact  and  equal- 
ity v». — I  have  much  confidence  that  we  shall 

•  Mr.  Adams  replied :  "  Do  you  think  that  Protest- 
ant Pope^o^''^  *•  annihilated  in  America?  Do  you 
recollect,  or  h»X?  ^^^  •^«»'  attended  to  the  ecclealas- 
tical  atrifea  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  every  P*ll?l,r •^  ^^'*nd '  What  a  mercy  it 
i,  that  theae^opje^^^^hip,  and  crop  and  pil 


proceed  successfully  for  ages  to  come,  and 
I  hat,  contrary  to  the  principle  of  Montes- 
quieu it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  extent 
of  country,  the  more  firm  its  republican  struc- 
ture, if  founded,  not  on  conquest,  but  in  prin- 
ciples of  compact  and  equality. — ^To  M.  Db 
Marbois.    vii,  77.    (M.,  1817.) 

1612.  CONQUEST,  DiBavowed.— We  did 
not  raise  armies  for  glory  or  for  conquest.— 
Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  475.     (July  1775) 

1613.  C0KQX7EST,  Submisflion  to.— The 
government  of  a  nation  may  be  usurped  by  the 
forcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  into  the 
throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  to  rest 
the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate  basis, 
requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation  of  all 

opposition. — To .    vii,    413.      (M., 

1825.) 

1614.  CONQUEST,  Titie  by.— It  is  an 
established  principle  that  conquest  gives  only 
an  inchoate  right,  which  does  not  become 
perfect  till  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  by  a  renunciation  or  abandonment  by  the 
former  proprietor. — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions,   vii,  572.  Ford  ed.,  v,  463.  (1792.) 

1616.  COKQXTEST,  Un-American. — Con- 
quest is  not  in  our  principles.  It  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  government. — Instruchons 
to  William  Carmichael.  ix,  414.  Ford  ed., 
V,  230.     (1790.) 

1616.  CONSCIENCE,  Coercing.— It  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  laws' and     - 
Constitution    to    force   tender   consciences. — 
Proclamation   Concerning   Paroles.     Ford 
ed.,  ii,  430.     (P.,  1781.) 

1617.  CONSCIENCE,  Elections  and.— 
Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience;  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  of- 
ficial patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that 
cause. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed., 
viii,   176.     (W..  Oct.   1802.) 

1618. .      Our    principles    render 

federalists  in  office  safe,  if  they  do  not  employ 
their  influence  in  opposing  the  government, 
and  only  give  their  own  vote  according  to 
their  conscience.  And  this  principle  we  act 
on  as  well  with  those  put  in  office  by  others, 
as  by  ourselves. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  v,  264. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

1619.  CONSCIENCE,  Freedom  of.— We 
are  bound,  you,  I,  and  every  one.  to  make 
common  cause,  even  with  error  itself,  to  main- 
tain the  common  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science.— To  Edward  Dowse,  iv,  478.  (W.. 
1803.) 

1620. .     Nor  should  we  wonder 

at    *    *    ♦     [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution  in    1788-9]    when    we   consider   th^ 
monstrous  abuses  of  power  under  which      ^ 
♦    ♦    the   [French]    people  were  ground    ^ 
powder;    when   we   pass   in   review    ♦    *      ^ 
the  shackles  on  the  freedom  of  conscience     ^ 
Autobiography.  i,86.  Forded.,  i,  118.  (i82v\^ 
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1621.  CONSCIENCE,  A  ^de.— Con- 
science is  the  only  sure  clew  which  will  eter- 
nally guide  a  man  clear  of  all  doubts  and  in- 
consistencies.—To  General  Washington,  iii, 
SI.    Ford  ed.,  v,  96.     (P.,  1789-) 

1622.  CONSCIENCE,  Inquisition  over. 
— I  am  averse  to  the  communication  of  my  re- 
ligious tenets  to  the  public :  because  it  would 
countenance  the  presumption  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  draw  them  before  that 
tribunal,  and  to  seduce  public  opinion  to  erect 
itself  into  that  inquisition  over  the  rights  of 
conscience,  which  the  laws  have  so  justiy  pro- 
scribed.—To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  48a 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  224.     (W.,  April  1803.) 

1623.  CONSCIENCE,  Liberty  of.— It  be- 
hooves every  man  who  values  liberty  of 
conscience  for  himself,  to  resist  invasions 
of  it  in  the  case  of  others ;  or  their  case  may, 
by  change  of  circumstances,  become  his  own. 
It  behooves  him.  too,  in  his  own  case,  to  give 
no  example  of  concession,  betraying  the 
common  right  of  independent  opinion,  by 
answering  questions  of  faith,  which  the  laws 
have  left  between  God  and  himself. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  480.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
224.      April  1803.) 

1624. .    This  blessed  country  of 

free  inquiry  and  belief  has  surrendered  its 
creed  and  conscience  to  neither  kings  nor 
priests.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse. 
vii,  253.    Ford  ed.,  x.  220.     (M.,  1822.) 

1626.  CONSCIENCE,  Moral  laws  and.— 
The  true  fountains  of  evidence  [are]  the  head 
and  heart  of  every  rational  and  honest  man, 
It  is  there  nature  has  written  her  moral  laws, 
and  where  every  man  may  read  them  for  him- 
self.—French  Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  613. 
Ford  ED.,  vi.  221.     (1793) 

1626.  CONSCIBNCE,  Office  and.— If 
their  conscience  urges  them  [federalists]  to 
take  an  active  and  zealous  part  in  opposition, 
it  ought  also  to  urge  them  to  retire  from  a 
post  which  they  could  not  conscientiously 
conduct  with  fidelity  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.— To  John  Page.  v,  136.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

1627.  CONSCIENCE,  Bights  of.— The 
error  seems  not  sufficiently  eradicated,  that  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  acts  of 
the  body,  arc  subject  to  the  coercion  of  the 
laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have  no  authority 
over  such  natural  rights,  only  as  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  rights  of  conscience  we 
never  submitted,  we  could  not  submit.  We 
are  answerable  for  them  to  our  God. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  400.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  263. 
(1782.) 

1628. .     A  right  to  take  the  side 

which  every  man's  conscience  approves  in  a 
civil  contest  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty,  not 
to  be  protected  by  all  its  well  informed 
friends.  The  As<'eml)ly  of  Virginia  have 
given  sanction  to  this  right  in  several  of  their 
laW";.  discriminating  honorably  those  who  took 


side  against  us,  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, from  those  who  remained  among 
us,  and  strove  to  injure  us  by  their  treach- 
eries.—To  Mrs.  Sfrowle.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  66. 
(P.,  1785.) 

1629. ,  No  provision  in  our  Con- 
stitution ought  to  be  dearer  to  man  than  that 
which  protects  the  rights  of  conscience  against 
the  enterprises  of  the  civil  authority.  It  has 
not  left  the  religion  of  its  citizens  under  the 
power  of  its  public  functionaries,  were  it 
possible  that  any  of  these  should  consider 
a  conquest  over  the  conscience  of  men  either 
attainable  or  applicable  to  any  desirable  pur- 
pose.—R.  To  A.  New  London  Methodists. 
viii,  147.     (1809.) 

1630. .    The  restoration  of  the 

rights  of  conscience  [in  the  Revised  Code  of 
Virginia]  relieved  the  people  from  taxation 
for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  theirs:  for 
the  [Church  of  England]  Establishment  was 
truly  of  the  religion  of  the  rich,  the  dis- 
senting sects  being  entirely  composed  of  the 
less  wealthy  people.—AuroBiOGRAPBY.  i,  49. 
Ford  ED.,  i,  69.     (1821.) 

_  CONSENT  OF  THE  OOVEBVBD._ 

See  Government. 

—  COEBOLTDATION.— See  CENiitAUZA- 

tion. 

1631.  CONSTANTINOPLE,  The  K«y  of 

Aaia.— Constantinople  is  the  Key  of  Asia. 
Who  shall  have  it?  is  the  question. — To 
George  Wythe,  ii,  267.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  444. 
(P..  1787.)     See  Turks. 

1632.  CONSTTTXTTION,    Definition   of 

a. — A  constitution,  ex  vi  termini,  means  "  an 
act  above  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  legisla- 
ture.*' Constitutio,  constitutum,  statutum,  lex, 
are  convertible  terms.  "  Constitutio  dicitnr 
jus  quod  a  principe  conditur.'*  Constitutum 
quod  ab  imperatoribus  rescripttmi  statutumve 
est."  *'  Statu  turn,  idem  quod  lex."  (Calvini 
Lexicon  juridicum.)  Constitution  and  statute 
were  originally  terms  of  the*  civil  law,  and 
from  thence  introduced  by  ecclesiastics  into 
the  Engli.sh  law.  Thus  in  the  statute  25 
Hen.  viii,  c.  19.  §  i.  "  Constitutions  and 
ordinances'*  are  used  as  synonymous.  The 
term  constitution  has  many  other  si^ifications 
in  physics  and  politics;  but  in  junsprudencc, 
whenever  it  is  applied  to  any  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, it  invariably  means  a  statute,  law.  or 
ordinance.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  3^ 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  227.     (1782.) 

1633.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal)^ 

Acceptance  of.— I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the 
new  Constitution  is  received  with  favor.  I 
sincerely  wish  that  the  nine  first  conventions 
may  receive,  and  the  four  last  reject  it  The 
former  will  receive  it  finally,  while  the  latter 
will  oblige  them  to  offer  a  declaration  of 
rights  in  order  to  complete  the  Union.    We 

*  To  bid,  to  «et.  was  the  ancient  legftlative  word  of 
the  English.  LI.  Hlotharri  and  Badrid.  U.  laa. 
LI.  Eadwerdi,  LI.  .£thelitani.~MOTB  BY  jBFna- 

SON. 
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shall  thus  have  all  its  good,  and  cure  its 
principal  defect. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  5.     (P..  Feb.  178a) 

1634. .    I  wish  with  all  my  soul 

that  the  nine  first  conventions  may  accept 
the  new  Constitution,  because  this  will  secure 
to  us  the  good  it  contains  which  I  think  great 
and  hnportant  But  I  equally  wish  that  the 
four  latest  conventions,  whichever  they  may 
be,  may  refuse  to  accede  to  it  till  a  declaration 
of  rights  be  annexed.  This  would  probably 
command  the  offer  of  such  a  declaration,  and 
thus  give  to  the  whole  fabric  perhaps,  as 
ranch  perfection  as  any  one  of  that  kind  ever 
had.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355-  (?•»  Feb. 
1788.) 

1685. .    I  am  glad  to  hear  that 

our  new  Constitution  is  pretty  sure  of  being 
accepted  by  States  enough  to  secure  the  good 
it  contains,  and  to  meet  such  opposition  in 
some  others  as  to  give  us  hopes  it  will  be 
accommodated  to  them  by  the  amendment  of 
its  most  glaring  faults,  particularly  the  want 
of  a  declaration  of  rights.— To  William 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  350.  Ford  ed.,  v,  4.  (P.,  Feb. 
.  1788.) 

1686. .  I  learn  with  great  pleas- 
ure the  progress  of  the  new  Constitution.  In- 
deed I  have  presumed  it  would  gain  on  the 
public  mind,  as  I  confess  it  has  on  my  own. 
At  first,  though  I  saw  that  the  great  mass 
and  groundwork  were  good,  I  disliked  many 
appendages.  Reflection  and  discussion  have 
cleared  off  most  of  these.— To  E.  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  404.   Ford  ED.,  V,  19.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1637. .     My  first  wish  was  that 

nine  States  would  adopt  it  in  order  to 
ensure  what  was  good  in  it,  and  that  the 
others  might,  by  holding  off,  produce  the 
necessary  amendments.  But  the  plan  of 
Massachusetts  is  far  preferable,  and  will,  I 
hope,  be  followed  by  those  who  are  yet  to  de- 
cide.— To  E.  Carrincton.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed., 
V.  20.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1638. .     It  will  be  easier  to  get 

the  assent  of  nine  States  to  correct  what  is 
wrong  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  than  to  get  thirteen  to  concur 
in  a  new  convention  and  another  plan  of  con- 
federation. I  therefore  sincerely  pray  that 
the  remaining  States  may  accept  it,  as  Massa- 
chusetts has  done,  with  standing  instructions 
to  their  delegates  to  press  for  amendments 
till  they  are  obtained.  They  cannot  fail  of 
being  obtained  when  the  delegates  of  eight 
States  shall  be  under  such  perpetual  instruc- 
tions.—- To  T.  Lee  Shippen.  ii,  4I5-  (P-. 
June  1788.) 

1639. .    I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  nine 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  onW  want  retouching.  What  these 
are.  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested  by 
the  general  voice  from  north  to  south,  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty 
generally  understood,  that  this  should  go  to 
furies,  habeas  corpus,  standing  armies,  print- 


ing, religion  and  monopolies. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45.  (P.. 
July  1788.) 

1640.  CONSTITTTTION  (The  Federal), 
Action  by  the  States.— With  respect  to  the^ 
new  government,  nine  or  ten  States  will 
probably  have  accepted  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  others  may  oppose  it.  Virginia. 
I  think,  will  be  of  this  number.  Besides  other 
objections  of  less  moment,  she  will  insist  on^ 
annexing  a  bill  of  rights  to  the  new  Consti- 
tution, f.  e,  a  bill  wherein  the  government 
shall  declare  that,  i.  Religion  shall  be  free. 
2.  Printing  presses  free.  3.  Trials  by  jury 
preserved  in  all  cases.  4.  No  monopolies  in 
commerce.  5.  No  standing  army.  Upon  re- 
ceiving this  bill  of  rights,  she  will  probably 
depart  from  her  other  objections,  and  the  bill 
is  so  much  to  the  interest  of  all  the  States, 
that  I  presume  they  will  offer  it,  and  thus  our 
Constitution  be  amended,  and  our  Union 
closed  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.  In  this 
way.  there  will  have  been  opposition  enough 
to  do  good,  and  not  enough  to  do  harm. — To 
C  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii.  356.   (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

1641. .    At  first,  I  wished  that 

when  nine  States  should  have  accepted  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  ensure  us  what  is  good 
in  it,  the  other  four  might  hold  off  till  the 
want  of  the  bill  of  rights,  at  least,  might  be 
supplied.  But  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
plan  of  Massachusetts  is  the  better,  that  is. 
to  accept,  and  to  amend  afterwards.  If  the 
States  which  were  to  decide  after  her,  should 
all  do  the  same,  it  is  impossible  but  thgr  must 
obtain  the  essential  amendments.  It  will 
be  more  difficult  if  we  lose  this  instrument, 
to  recover  what  is  good  in  it,  than  to  correct 
what  is  bad,  after  we  shall  have  adopted  it. 
It  has,  therefore,  my  hearty  prayers. — To 
William  Carmichael.  ii,  399.  Ford  ed., 
V,  25.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1642. .  The  conduct  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  noble.  She  accepted  the 
Constitution,  but  voted  that  it  should  stand 
as  a  perpetual  instruction  to  her  delegates,  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  such  and  such  reforma- 
tions; and  the  minority,  thouj^h  very  strong 
both  in  numbers  and  abilities,  declared  viritim 
and  jrna/im,  that  acknowledging  the  principle 
that  the  majority  must  give  the  law,  they 
would  now  support  the  new  Constitution  with 
their  tongues,  and  with  their  blood,  if  neces- 
sary.— To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  398. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  24.     (P.,  1788.) 

1643. .     I    congratulate   you    on 

the  accession  of  your  State  [South  Carolina] 
to  the  new  Federal  Constitution.  I  expect  to 
hear  daily  that  my  own  has  followed  the  good 
example.  Our  government  needed  bracing. 
Still,  we  must  take  care  not  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another;  not  to  brace  too  high. — 
To  E.  RuTLEDGE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41. 
(P.,  July  1788.) 

1644. .    In  New  York,  two-thirds 

of  the  State  were  against  it  [the  new  Constitu- 
tion], and  certainly,  if  they  had  been  called  to 
the  decision  in  any  other  stage  of  the  business. 
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they  would  have  rejected  it;  but  before  they 
put  it  to  the  vote,  they  would  certainly  have 
heard  that  eleven  States  had  joined  in  it, 
and  they  would  find  it  safer  to  go  with  those 
eleven,  than  put  themselves  into  opposition, 
with  Rhode  Island  only.— To  William  Car- 
MiCHAEL.    ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

1645. .     No    news    from    North 

Carolina ;  but  in  such  a  case  no  news  is  good 
news,  as  an  unfavorable  decision  of  the  12th 
State  would  have  flown  like  an  electrical 
shock  through  America  and  Europe. — To  Mr. 
Shippen.   ii,  484.  (P.,  Sep.  1788.) 

1646. .     I  have  seen  with  infinite 

pleasure  our  new  Constitution  accepted  by 
eleven  States,  not  rejected  by  the  twelfth; 
and  that  the  thirteenth  happens  to  be  a  State 
of  the  least  importance.  It  is  true,  that  the 
minorities  in  most  of  the  accepting  States 
have  been  very  respectable ;  so  much  so  as  to 
render  it  prudent,  were  it  not  otherwise 
reasonable,  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  them. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  annexation  of  a  bill 
of  rights  to  the  Constitution  will  alone  draw 
over  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  minorities, 
as  to  leave  little  danger  in  the  opposition  of 
the  residue :  and  that  this  annexation  may  be 
made  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies,  with- 
out calling  a  convention  which  might  en- 
danger the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
system.— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  56.     (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

1647. .     The  Virginia  Assembly. 

furiou-^ly  anti-federal,  have  passed  a  bill 
rendering  every  person  holding  any  Federal 
office  incapable  of  holding  at  the  same  time 
any  State  office.  This  is  a  declaration  of 
war  against  the  new  Constitution. — To  Wil- 
liam Short,     ii,  576.     (P.,  Feb.  1789) 

1648.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Adopt  and  amend. — Were  I  in  America,  I 
would  advocate  it  warmly  till  nine  [States] 
should  have  adopted  and  then  as  warmly  take 
the  other  side  to  convince  the  remaining  four 
that  they  ought  not  to  come  into  it  till  the 
declaration  of  rights  is  annexed  to  it.  By 
this  means  we  should  secure  all  the  good  of 
it.  and  procure  so  respectable  an  opposition  as 
would  induce  the  accepting  States  to  offer 
a  bill  of  rights.  This  would  be  the  happiest 
turn  the  thing  could  take. — To  William 
Stephens  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  v,  2.  (P.,  Feb. 
1788.) 

1649. .     Under   this    hope    [that 

the  necessary  amendments  will  be  made]  I 
look  forward  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  with  anxiety,  as  necessary 
for  us  under  our  present  circumstances. — To 
Gener.\l  Washington,  ii,  375.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
8.     (P..  May  1788.) 

1650. .     I  see  in  this  instrument 

a  great  deal  of  good.  The  consolidation  of 
our  government,  a  just  representation,  an  ad- 
ministration of  some  permanence,  and  other 
features  of  great  value  will  be  gained  by  it. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  faults  which  revolted 
me  a  good  deal  in  the  first  moment;  but  we 
must  be  contented  to  travel  on  towards  per- 


fection, step  by  step.  Wc  must  be  contented 
with  the  ground  which  this  Constitution  will 
gain  for  us,  and  hope  that  a  favorable  moment 
will  come  for  correcting  what  is  amiss  in  it— 
To  CoMTE  de  Moustier.  ii,  388.  Ford  Ea, 
V,  II.    (P.,  May  178a) 

1661. ,    I  should  deprecate  with 

you,  indeed,  the  meeting  of  a  new  conven- 
tion. I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  mode  of 
amendment  by  Congress  and  the  Assemblies, 
in  which  case  I  should  not  fear  any  danger- 
ous innovation  in  the  plan.  But  the  minorities 
are  too  respectable  not  to  be  entitled  to  some 
sacrifice  of  opinion  in  the  majority:  especially, 
when  a  great  proportion  of  them  would  be 
contented  with  a  bill  of  rights. — ^To  James 
Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53.  (P.,  Nov. 
i;88.) 

1652.  CONSTIT  U  TION   (The  Fedsnl), 

AmendmentB  to. — We  must  be  contented  to 
accept  of  its  good,  and  to  cure  what  is  evil  in 
it  hereafter.  It  seems  necessary  for  our  hap- 
piness at  home ;  I  am  .sure  it  is  so  for  our  re- 
spectability abroad. — ^To  John  Brown,  ii,  397. 
Ford  ed",  v,  19.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1653. .  There  are  two  amend- 
ments only  which  I  am  anxious  for:  i.  A  bill 
of  rights,  which  it  is  so  much  the  interest  of 
all  to  have,  that  I  conceive  it  must  be  yielded. 
The  first  amendment  proposed  by  Massachu- 
setts ♦  will  in  some  degree  answer  this  end, 
but  not  so  well.  It  will  do  too  much  in  some 
instances,  and  too  little  in  others.  It  will 
cripple  the  Federal  Government  in  some 
cases  where  it  ought  to  be  free,  and  not  re- 
strain it  in  some  others  where  restraint  would 
be  right.  The  2d  amendment  which  appears 
to  me  essential  is  the  restoring  the  prmdple 
of  necessary  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  Presidency,  but  most  of  all  to  the  last. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Of  the  correction  of  this  article, 
however,  I  entertain  no  present  hope,  because 
I  find  it  has  scarcely  excited  an  objection  in 
America.  And  if  it  does  not  take  place  ere 
long,  it  assuredly  never  will. — ^To  E.  Carring- 
TON.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  v,  20.  (P.,  May 
1788.) 

1654. .    Though  I  approve  of  the 

mass,  I  would  wish  to  see  some  amendments, 
further  than  those  which  have  been  proposed, 
fixing  it  more  surely  on  a  republican  basis. 

*  ♦  *  To  secure  the  ground  we  gain,  and 
gain  what  more  we  can,  is  the  wisest  course. 
—To  George  Mason,  iii,  147.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
183.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1655. .    It  is  too  early  to  think 

of  a  declaratory  act  as  yet,  but  the  time  is 
approaching  and  not  distant.  Two  elections 
more  will  give  us  a  solid  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  sufficient  one 
in  the  Senate.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  depended 
on,  we  must  have  "  A  Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Constitution."  in  nature  of 
a  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  all  the  points  in 

*  The   xst  amendment    of    MauachnietU    wai: 
''  That  it  explicitly  declare  that  all  jpowera.  not  cx- 
presslv  delefTAted  by  the  aforesaid  ConatitvtIcMU  J 
reserved  to  the  several  Statea.  to  be  by  them  c~ 
cised."— Editor. 
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which  it  has  been  violated.— To  P.  N.  Nich- 
olas, iv,  327.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  439.  (Pa.,  April 
180a) 


1656. 


How  the  good  [in  the  new 


Constitution]  should  be  secured  and  the  ill 
brought  to  right  was  the  difficulty.  To  refer 
it  back  to  a  new  Convention  might  endanger 
the  loss  of  the  whole.  My  first  idea  was  that 
the  nine  States,  first  acting,  should  accept  it 
unconditionally,  and  thus  secure  what  in  it  wa:^ 
good  and  that  the  four  last  should  accept  on  the 
previous  condition,  that  certain  amendments 
should  be  agreed  to ;  but  a  better  course  was 
devised  of  accepting  the  whole  and  trusting 
that  the  good  sense  and  honest  intentions  of 
our  citizens  would  make  the  alterations  which 
should  be  deemed  necessary.  Accordingly,  al  I 
accq>ted,  six  without  objection  and  seven  with 
recommendations  of  specified  amendments. — 
}     Autobiography,  i,  79.  Ford  ed.,  i,  109.  (1821.) 

1657. .    Let  us  go  on  perfecting 

the  Constitution  by  adding,  by  way  of  amend- 
mcnt,  those  forms  which  time  and  trial  show 
are  still  wanting. — ^To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 
iv.  506.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.    (M.,  1803.) 

1658. .    The  States  are  now  so 

numerous  that  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution,  al- 
though the  innovations  of  time  will  certainly 
call,  and  now  already  call,  for  some. — To 
George  Hay.    Ford  ed.,  x,  265.    (M.,  1823.) 

1659.  Those    who    formerly 

usurped  the  name  of  federalists,  which  in 
fact,  they  never  were,  have  now  openly  aban- 
doned it,  and  are  as  openly  marching  by  the 
road  of  construction,  in  a  direct  line  to  that 
consolidation  which  was  always  their  real  ob- 
ject. They,  almost  to  a  man.  are  in  posses- 
sion of  one  branch  of  the  government,  and  ap 
pear  to  be  very  strong  in  yours.  The  thre^^' 
great  questions  of  amendment  now  befor<^* 
you,  will  give  the  measure  of  their  strength. 
I  mean,  ist,  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  the 
Presidential  service;  2nd,  the  placing  the 
choice  of  President  effectually  in  the  hands  of 
the  people;  3rd.  the  giving  to  Congress  the 
power  of  internal  improvement,  on  condition 
that  each  State's  federal  proportion  of  the 
moneys  so  expended  shall  be  employed  within 
the  State.  The  friends  of  consolidation  would 
rather  take  these  powers  by  construction  than 
accept  them  by  direct  investiture  of  the  States. 
Yet,  as  to  internal  improvement  particularly^ 
there  is  probably  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  would  not  grant  the  power  on  the  con- 
dition proposed,  or  which  would  grant  it 
without  that.  *  *  ♦  If  I  can  see  these 
three  great  amendments  prevail,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  a  renewed  extension  of  the  term 
of  our  lease,  shall  live  in  more  confidence  and 
die  in  more  hope. — To  I^obert  J.  Garnett.  vii, 
jjd    Ford  ed.,  x,  294.    (aj    p^b.  1824.) 

leeo. ;  ""7"-,  T^e  real  friends  of  the 

Constitution  m  Its  federal  f  i£  ^^ey  wish 

''  ^""^^J^^omLlr'^^^l^    be'attentive,  hy 

istcaa  ^  *'^x'4^X»ean  govemmtnts 


have  resisted  reformation,  until  the  people, 
seeing  no  other  resource,  undertake  it  them- 
selves by  force,  their  only  weapon,  and  work 
it  out  through  blood,  desolation  and  long-con- 
tinued anarchy.  Here  it  will  be  by  lar^e  frag- 
ments breaking  off,  and  refusing  reunion,  but 
on  condition  of  amendment,  or  perhaps  per- 
manently.— To  Robert  J.  Garnett.  vii,  336» 
Ford  ed.,  x,  295.     (M.,  1824.) 

1661. .  I  have  read  with  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  the  very  able  and  elo- 
quent speech  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  on  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
proposed  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  and  concur  with 
much  of  its  contents. — To  Edward  Everett. 
vii,  437.    Ford  ed.,  x,  385.    (M.,  April  1826.) 

1662.  CONSTITTJTION  (The  Federal)^ 
Approval  of. — I  like  much  the  general  idea 
of  framing  a  government  which  should  go  on 
of  itself,  peaceably,  without  needing  continual 
recurrence  to  the  State  Legislatures.  I  like 
the  organization  of  the  government  into  Leg- 
islative, Judiciary  and  Executive.  I  like  the 
power  given  the  Legislature  to  levy  taxes,, 
and  for  that  reason  solely,  I  approve  of  the 
greater  House  being  chosen  by  the  people  di- 
rectly. For  though  I  think  a  House  chosen 
by  them  will  be  very  illy  qualified  to  legislate 
for  the  Union,  for  foreign  nations,  &c.,  yet 
this  evil  does  not  weigh  against  the  good  of 
preserving  inviolate  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  rep- 
resentatives chosen  immediately  by  them- 
selves. I  am  captivated  by  the  compromise  of 
the  opposite  claims  of  the  great  and  little 
States,  of  the  latter  to  equal,  and  the  former 
to  proportional  influence.  I  am  much  pleased, 
too,  with  the  substitution  of  the  method  of 
voting  by  persons  instead  of  that  of  voting  by 
States:  and  1  like  the  negative  given  to  the 
Executive,  conjointly  with  a  third  of  either 
House;  although  I  should  have  liked  it  bet- 
ter, had  the  Judiciary  been  associated  for  that 
purpose,  or  invested  separately  with  a  similar 
power.  There  are  other  good  things  of  less 
moment. — To  James  Madison,  ii.  328.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  475.     (P.,  Dec.  20,  1787.) 

1663. .    It  is  a  good  canvas,  on 

which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
(P.,  July  1788.) 

1664. .     I    approved,    from    the 

first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of  what  is  in 
the  new  Constitution ;  the  consolidation  of  the 
government ;  the  organization  into  Executive. 
Legislative,  and  Judiciary ;  the  subdivision  of 
the  Legislative ;   the  happy  compromise  of  in- 
terests between  the  great  and  little  States,  by 
the  different  manner  of  voting  in  the  differ- 
ent Houses ;   the  voting  by  persons  instead  of 
States;  the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given 
to  the  Executive,  which,  however.  I  should 
have  liked  better  if  associated  with  the  Judi- 
ciary also  as  in  New  York;  and  the  power 
of  taxation.    I  thought  at  first  that  the  latter 
^^ght  have  been  limited.     A  little  reflectior^ 
^oon  convinced  me  it  ought  not  to  be.— To 
^'    HoPKiNSoN.     ii,     586.     Ford  ed.,  v,  76^ 
f-P.,  March  1789.) 
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—  CONSTXTUTION  (The  Federal),  BlU 

of  Bights  and.— See  Bill  of  Rights. 

1665.  CONSTITUTION   (The  Federal), 

CompromiseB  of. — ^The  Constitution  was  a 
matter  of  compromise ;  a  capitulation  between 
conflicting  interests  and  opinions. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  37.  Ford  ed.,  x,  46.  (M., 
1816.) 

—  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal),  Con- 
solidation and. — See  Centralization. 

1666.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 

Construction  of. — I  told  the  President 
[Washington  1  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  they  [the  Ham- 
ilton members  of  the  Legislature]  had  chained 
it  [the  Treasury  system]  about  our  necks  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  and.  in  order  to  keep 
the  game  in  their  hands  had,  from  time  to 
time,  aided  in  making  such  legislative  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  as  made  it  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  the  people 
thought  they  had  submitted  to.— -The  Anas. 
ix.  104.    Ford  ed.,  i.  177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

1667. .    Our  peculiar  security  is 

in  the  possession  of  a  written  Constitution. 
I-et  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construc- 
tion. I  say  the  same  as  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  grant  of  the  treaty-making 
power  as  boundless.  If  it  is.  then  we  have 
no  Constitution.  If  it  has  bounds,  they  can 
be  no  others  than  the  definitions  of  the  powers 
which  that  instrument  gives.  It  specifies  and 
delineates  the  operations  permitted  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  gfives  all  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  these  into  execution.  What- 
ever of  these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for 
a  law.  Congress  may  make  the  law ;  whatever 
is  proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaty, 
the  President  and  Senate  may  enter  into  the 
treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  the  Judges  may  pass  the  sentence. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enu- 
meration of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  then 
go  on  perfecting  it.  by  adding,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting. — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv.  505.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

1668. .  When  an  instrument  ad- 
mits two  constructions,  the  one  safe  the  other 
dangerous:  the  one  precise,  the  other  indefi- 
nite, I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise. 
I  had  rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power 
from  the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary, 
than  to  a-?sume  it  by  a  construction  which 
would  make  our  powers  boundless. — To  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
247.     (M..   1803.) 

1669.  .      Strained    constructions 

*  ♦  *  lorjscn  all  the  bands  of  the  Consti- 
tution.—To  George  Ticknor.  Ford  ed..  x,  81. 
(1817.) 

1670. .    In  denying  the  right  they 

[the  Supreme  Court]  usurp  of  exclusively  ex- 
plaining the  Constitution,  1  go  further  than 
you  do.  if  I  understand  rightly  your  quota- 
tion from  the  Federalist,  of  an  opinion  that 


*'  the  judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in  relation  to 
the  other  departments  of  the  government,  but 
not  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to 
the  compact  under  whick  the  judiciary  is  de- 
rived.'* If  this  opinion  be  sound,  then  in- 
deed is  our  Constitution  a  complete  felo  de  se. 
For  intending  to  establish  three  departments, 
co-ordinate  and  independent,  that  they  might 
check  and  balance  one  another,  it  has  given, 
according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them 
alone,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  others,  and  to  that  one,  too. 
which  is  unelected  by  and  independent  of  the 
nation.  For  experience  has  already  shown 
that  the  impeachment  it  has  provided  is  not 
even  a  scare-crow;  that  such  opinions  as 
the  one  you  combat,  sent  cautiously  out  as 
you  observe  also,  by  detachment,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  case  often,  but  sought  for  out  of  it, 
as  if  to  rally  the  public  opinion  beforehand  to 
their  views,  and  to  indicate  the  line  they  are 
to  walk  in.  have  been  so  quietly  passed  over 
as  never  to  have  excited  animadversion,  even 
in  a  speech  of  any  one  of  the  body  entrusted 
with  impeachment.  The  Constitution,  on  this 
hypothesis,  is  a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the 
hands  of  the  judiciary,  which  they  may  twist 
and  shape  into  any  form  they  please.  ♦  ♦  * 
My  construction  of  the  Constitution  is  very 
different  from  that  you  quote.  It  is  that  each 
department  is  truly  independent  of  the  others, 
and  has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  cases  submitted  to  its  action;  and  espe- 
cially, where  it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  with- 
out appeal.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  134. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  140.    (P.F..  1819.) 

1671. .  Each  of  the  three  de- 
partments has  equally  the  right  to  decide  for 
'itself  what  is  its  duty  under  the  Constitution, 
without  any  regard  to  what  the  others  may 
have  decided  for  themselves  under  a  simUar 
question. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  136.  Ford 
ED.,  X.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

1672. .    My  construction  of  the 

Constitution  is  *  *  *  that  each  depart- 
ment is  truly  independent  of  the  others,  and 
has  an  equal  right  to  decide  for  itself  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  the  cases 
submitted  to  its  action ;  and  especially,  where 
it  is  to  act  ultimately  and  without  appeal.  I 
will  explain  myself  by  examples,  which,  hav- 
ing occurred  while  I  was  in  office,  are  better 
known  to  me.  and  the  principles  which  gov- 
erned them.  A  Legislature  had  passed  the 
Sedition  law.  The  Federal  courts  had  sub- 
jected certain  individuals  to  its  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  On  coming  into  of- 
fice. I  released  these  individuals  by  the  power 
of  pardon  committed  to  executive  discretion, 
which  could  never  be  more  properly  exercised 
than  where  citizens  were  suffering  without  the 
authority  of  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent, 
under  a  law  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  null.  In  the  case  of  Marbnry 
vs.  Madison,  the  Federal  judges  declared  tlut 
commissions,  signed  and  sealed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent, were  valid,  although  not  delivered.  I 
deemed  delivery  essential  to  complete  a  deed, 
which,  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of 
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render  them  uninteresting  by  frequent 
changes.  An  incapacity  to  he  elected  a 
second  time  would  have  ly*en  the  only  effec- 
tual preventive.  The  power  of  removing  him 
every  fourth  year  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 
is  a  power  which  will  not  be  exercised.  The 
King  of  Poland  is  removable  every  day  by 
the  Diet,  yet  he  is  never  removed.  Smaller 
objections  are.  the  appeal  in  fact  as  well  as 
law,  and  the  binding  all  persons,  legfislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  by  oath  to  maintain 
that  Constitution.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
what  would  be  the  best  method  of  procuring 
the  establishment  of  the  manifold  good 
things  in  this  Constitution,  and  of  getting  rid 
of  the  bad.  Whether  by  adopting  it,  in 
hopes  of  future  amendment;  or  after  it  has 
been  duly  weighed  and  canvassed  by  the 
people,  after  seeing  the  parts  they  generally 
dislike,  and  those  they  generally  approve,  to 
say  to  them :  **  We  see  now  what  you  wish. 
Send  together  your  deputies  again,  let  them 
frame  a  constitution  for  you,  omitting  what 
you  have  condemned,  and  establishing  the 
powers  you  approve.  Even  these  will  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  energy  of  your  govern- 
ment." At  all  events,  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
discouraged  from  other  trials,  if  the  present 
one  should  fail  of  its  full  effect.  I  have  thus 
told  you  freely  what  I  like  and  dislike ;  merely 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  for  I  know  your  own 
judgment  has  been  formed  on  all  these  points 
after  having  heard  everything  which  could  be 
urged  on  them.  *  *  *  After  all,  it  is  my 
principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority  should 
always  prevail.  If  they  approve  the  pro- 
posed convention  in  all  its  parts.  I  shall  con- 
cur in  it  cheerfully,  in  hopes  that  they  will 
amend  it  whenever  they  shall  find  it  works 
wrong. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  330.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  477.     (P.,  December  20,  1787.) 

1677. .  As  to  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, I  find  myself  nearly  a  neutral.  There 
is  a  great  mass  of  good  in  it.  in  a  very  de- 
sirable form :  but  there  is  also  to  me  a  bitter 
pill  or  two. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  334. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  481.    (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

1678. .     I  was  much  pleased  with 

many  and  essential  parts  of  this  instrument 
from  the  beginning.  But  I  thought  I  saw  in 
it  many  faults,  great  and  small.  What  I 
have  read  and  rcllected  has  brought  me  over 
from  several  of  my  objections  of  the  first 
moment,  and  to  acquiesce  under  some  others. 
Two  only  remain  of  essential  consideration, 
to  wit,  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  and  the 
expunging  the  principle  of  necessary  rotation 
in  the  offices  of  President  and  Senator. — To 
William  Carmichael.  ii,  398.  Ford  ed., 
V.  25.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

1679. .   What  I  disapproved  from 

the  first  moment  was  the  want  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  to  guard  liberty  against  the  Legisla- 
tive as  well  as  the  Executive  branches  of  the 
government ;  that  is  to  say,  to  secure  freedom 
in  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
from  monopolies,  freedom  from  unlawful  im- 
prisonment, freedom  from  a  permanent  mili- 
tary, and   a  trial   by  jury,   in  all  cases  de- 


terminable by  the  laws  of  the  land.  I  dis- 
approved, also,  the  perpetual  re-eligibility  of 
the  President.  To  these  points  of  disappro- 
bation I  adhere.  My  first  wish  was  that  the 
nine  first  conventions  might  accept  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  means  of  securing  to  us  the 
?:reat  mass  of  good  it  contained ;  and  that  the 
our  last  might  reject  it,  as  the  means  of  ob- 
taining amendments.  But  I  was  corrected  in 
this  wish  the  moment  I  saw  the  much  better 
plan  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  had  never 
occurred  to  me.  With  respect  to  the  dec- 
laration of  rights.  I  suppose  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  are  of  my  opinion :  for.  I 
apprehend,  all  the  anti-federalists,  and  a 
very  respectable  proportion  of  the  federalists, 
think  that  such  a  declaration  should  now  be 
annexed.  The  enlightened  part  of  Europe 
have  given  us  the  greatest  credit  for  invent- 
ing this  instrument  of  security  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  have  not  been  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  us  so  soon  give  it  up.  With 
respect  to  the  re-eligibility  of  the  President, 
I  find  myself  differing  from  the  majority  of 
my  countrymen;  for  I  think  there  are  but 
three  States  out  of  the  eleven  which  have 
desired  an  alteration  of  this.  And,  indeed, 
since  the  thing  is  established,  I  would  wish 
it  not  to  be  altered  during  the  life  of  our 
great  leader,  whose  executive  talents  are 
superior  to  those  I  believe,  of  any  man  in 
the  world,  and  who,  alone,  by  the  authority 
of  his  name,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  perfect  integrity,  is  fully  qualified  to  put 
the  new  government  so  under  way,  as  to 
secure  it  against  the  efforts  of  opposition. 
But.  having  derived  from  our  error  all  the 
good  there  was  in  it,  I  hope  we  shall  correct 
it,  the  moment  we  can  no  longer  have  the 
same  name  at  the  helm.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These,  my 
opinions,  I  wrote  within  a  few  hours  after 
I  had  read  the  Constitution,  to  one  or  two 
friends  in  America.— To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii. 
586.     Ford  ed.,  v,  76.     (P.,  March  1789.) 

1680. .    I  received  a  copy  [of  the 

new  Federal  Constitution]  early  in  Novem- 
ber [1787]  and  read  and  contemplated  its 
provisions  with  great  satisfaction.  As  not  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  however,  nor 
probably  a  single  citizen  of  the  Union  had 
approved  it  in  all  its  parts,  so  I,  too,  found 
articles  which  I  thought  objectionable.  The 
absence  of  express  declarations  ensuring 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  the  person  under  the  uninter- 
rupted protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  as  well  as  in  criminal 
cases  excited  my  jealousy;  and  the  re-eli^- 
bility  of  the  President  for  life  I  quite  dis- 
approved. I  expressed  freely  in  letters  to 
my  friends  and  most  particularly  to  Mr 
Madison  and  General  Washington  my  ap- 
probations and  objections. — Autobiography, 
i,  79.    Ford  ed.,  i,  108.     (1821.) 

—  CONSTinrTION  (The  Federal),  Fed- 
eral Convention  and. — See  Convei^tiok. 

1681.  COKSTITXJTIOK  (The  Federal}.. 

Foundation  of. — I  consider  the  foundations^ 
the    Constitution    as    laid   on    this   gnnuK^^ 
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That    "  all    powers    not    delegated    to    the 
United  States,  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the 
Slates  or  to  the  people."     [Xllth    Amend- 
ment]   To   take  a   single  step   beyond   the 
boundaries  thus  specifically  drawn  around  the 
powers  of  Congress,  is  to  take  possession  of 
a  boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  suscep- 
tible  of    any    definition. — National    Bank 
Opinion,    vii,  556.    Ford  ed.,  v,  285.    (1791  ) 

—  COKSTITUTION  (The  Federal),  Gen- 
eral Welfare  clause  of. — See  General  Wel- 
fare Clause. 

1682.  CONSTITXTTIOK  (The  Federal), 
InfractionB  of. — If  on  [one]  infraction  [of 
the  Constitution]  we  build  a  second,  on  that 
second  a  third,  &c.,  any  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  Constitution  may  be  made  to  com- 
prehend every  power  of  government. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  450.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
175    (1802.) 

1883.  COKSTITXTTIOK   (The  Federal), 

Intention  of.— We  ought  always  to  presume 
that  the  real  intention  [of  the  Constitution] 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  the  Constitu- 
tion.—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  449.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  174.     ((1802.) 

—  COKSTITUTION  (The  Federal),  In- 
ternal Improvements  and. — See  Internal 
Improvements. 

1684.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 

Interpretation  of. — Where  a  phrase  is  sus- 
ceptible of  two  meanings,  we  ought  certainly 
to  adopt  that  which  will  bring  upon  us  the 
fewest  inconveniences. — Opinion  on  Appor- 
tionment Bill,  vii,  599.  Ford  ed.,  v,  498. 
(792.) 

1685. .     The  Constitution  *  *  * 

was  meant  to  be  republican,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  republican  according  to  every  candid 
interpretation.  Yet  we  have  seen  it  so  in- 
terpreted and  administered,  as  to  be  truly 
what  the  French  have  called,  a  monarchie 
masquee. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv, 
338.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  464.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

1686. .     The     Constitution     on 

which  our  Union  rests,  shall  be  administered 
hy  me  according  to  the  safe  and  honest  mean- 
ing contemplated  by  the  plain  understanding 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption. — a  meaning  to  be  found  in 
the  explanations  of  those  who  advocated,  not 
those  who  opposed  it,  and  who  opposed  it 
merely  lest  the  construction  should  be  ap- 
plied which  they  denounced  as  possible. — 
Reply  to  Address,  iv,  387.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

1687. .    The    Constitution    is    a 

compact  of  many  independent  powers,  every 
single  one  of  which  claims  an  equal  right  to 
understand  it,  and  to  requre  its  observance. — 
To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  (M., 
1825.) 

1688. : — .    The  Constitution  of  the 

Vnixtd  States  IS  a  compact  of  independent 
nations,  suDjcct  to  the  rules  acknowledged  in 


similar  cases,  as  well  that  of  amendment  pro- 
vided within  itself,  as.  in  case  of  abuse,  the 
justly  dreaded  but  unavoidable  ultima  ratio 

fenttum. — To    Edward    Everett,     vii,    437. 
'ORD  ED.,  X,  385.     (M..  1826.) 

1689.  CONSTITTTTION  (The  Federal), 
Jefferson  and. — One  passage  in  the  paper 
you  enclosed  me  must  be  corrected.  It  is 
the  following :  "  And  all  say  it  was  yourself 
more  than  any  other  individual  that  planned 
and  established  the  Constitution."  I  was  in 
Europe  when  the  Constitution  was  planned, 
and  never  saw  it  till  after  it  was  established. 
On  receiving  it,  I  wrote  strongly  to  Mr.  Mad- 
ison, urging  the  want  of  provision  for  the  free- 
dom of  relieion,  freedom  of  the  press,  trial 
by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  and  substitution  of 
militia  for  a  standinjg^  army,  and  an  express 
reservation  to  the  State  of  all  rights  not 
specifically  granted  to  the  Union.  He  ac- 
cordingly moved  in  the  first  session  of 
Congress  for  these  amendments,  which  were 
agreed  to  and  ratified  by  the  States  as  they 
now  stand.  This  is  all  the  hand  I  had  in 
what  related  to  the  Constitution. — To  Dr. 
Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  441.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
159     (W..  1802.) 

1690.  CONSTITXTTION  (The  Federal), 
Jurisdiction  of.— It  may  be  impracticable  to 
lay  down  any  general  formula  of  words  which 
shall  decide  at  once  and  with  precision  in 
every  case,  this  limit  of  jurisdiction.  But 
there  are  two  canons  which  will  guide  us 
safely  in  most  of  the  cases,  ist.  The  capitd 
and  leading  object  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
leave  with  the  States  all  authorities  which 
respected  their  own  citizens  only,  and  to 
transfer  to  the  United  States  those  which 
respected  citizens  of  foreign  or  other  States; 
to  make  us  several  as  to  ourselves,  but  one 
as  to  all  others.  In  the  latter  case,  then,  con- 
structions should  lean  to  the  general  juris- 
diction, if  the  words  will  bear  it,  and  in 
favor  of  the  States  in  the  former,  if  possible 
to  be  so  construed.  And,  indeed,  between  citi- 
zens and  citizens  of  the  same  State  and  under 
their  own  laws,  I  know  but  a  single  case  in 
which  a  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  General 
Government.  That  is  where  anything  but  gold 
or  silver  is  made  a  lawful  tender,  or  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts  is  any  otherwise  impaired. 
The  separate  legislatures  had  so  often  abused 
that  power  that  the  citizens  themselves  chose 
to  trust  it  to  the  general  rather  than  to  their 
own  special  authorities.  2d.  On  every  ques- 
tion of  construction,  carrv  ourselves  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
recollect  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates, 
and  instead  of  trying  what  meaning  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  the  text,  or  invented  against 
it.  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  which  it 
was  passed. — To  William  Johnson,  vii, 
296.     Ford  ed..  x,  230.     (M.,  1823.) 

1691.  CONSTITTTTION   (The  Federal), 

Model  for  France.— Ours  [Constitution]  has. 
been  professedly  their  model,  in  which  such 
changes  are  made  as  a  difference  of  circum-^ 
stances  rendered  necessary,  and  some  others 
neither  necessary  nor  advantageous,  bui.  \xiXc^ 
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which  men  will  ever  run,  when  versed  in 
theory  and  new  in  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment, when  acquainted  with  man  only  as 
they  see  him  in  their  books,  and  not  in  the 
world.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  98.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  109.     (P.,  Aue.  1789.) 

1692.  CONSTITTJTION  (The  Federal), 
Ifonarchizing. — 1  am  opposed  to  the  mon- 
archizing  its  features  by  the  forms  of  its  ad- 
ministration, with  a  view  to  conciliate  a 
first  transition  to  a  President  and  Senate 
for  life,  and  from  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure 
of  these  offices,  and  thus  to  worm  out  the 
elective  principle.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
268.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  1799) 

1693.  CONSTITTJTION  (The  Federal), 
Neceesity  for. — Our  new  Constitution  has 
succeeded  beyond  what  I  apprehended  it 
would  have  done.  I  did  not  at  first  believe 
that  eleven  States  out  of  thirteen  would  have 
consented  to  a  plan  consolidating;  themselves 
as  much  into  one.  A  change  in  their  dis- 
positions, which  had  taken  place  since  I  left 
them,  had  rendered  this  consolidation  neces- 
sary, that  is  to  say,  had  called  for  a  federal 
government  which  could  walk  upon  its  own 
legs,  without  leaning  for  support  on  the  State 
Legislatures.  A  sense  of  necessity,  and  a 
submission  to  it,  is  to  me  a  new  and  con- 
solatory proof  that  whenever  the  people  are 
well-informed,  they  can  be  trusted  with  their 
own  government;  that  whenever  things  get 
so  far  wrong  as  to  attract  their  notice,  they 
may  be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights. — To 
Dr.  Price,    ii.  553     (P-.  1789)    See  1648. 

1694.  CONSTITTTTION  (The  Federal), 
Preservation  of. — The  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  is  all  we  need  con- 
tend for.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  iii,  314. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  409.     (Pa.,  1791) 

1695. .    The  preservation  of  the 

General  Government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad,  I  deem  [one  of] 
the  essential  principles  of  our  government, 
and  consequently  [one  of]  those  which  ought 
to  shape  its  administration.— First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii.  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  4. 
(1801.) 

1696. .     I  do.  with  sincere  zeal, 

wish  an  inviolable  preservation  of  our  present 
Federal  Constitution  according  to  the  true 
sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the  States; 
that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its  friends, 
and  not  that  which  its  enemies  apprehended, 
who  therefore  became  its  enemies. — To  EIl- 
BRiDGE  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

1697. .  May  you  and  your  co- 
temporaries  meet  them  [attacks  on  the  Con- 
stitution] with  the  same  determination  and 
effect,  as  your  father  and  his  did  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws,  and  preserve  inviolate  a 
constitution,  which,  cherished  in  all  its 
chastity  and  purity,  will  prove  in  the  end  a 
blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.— To 
Mr.  Nicholas,    vii,  230.     (M.,  1821.) 


1698. .    To  preserve  the  repub 

lican  forms  and  principles  of  our  Constitution 
and  cleave  to  the  salutary  distribution  o 
powers  which  that  has  established,  ♦  ♦  " 
are  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  our  Union.  I 
driven  from  either  we  shall  be  in  d^ger  o 
foundering. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  jgB 
Ford  ed.,  x.  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

1699.  CONSTITUTION  (The  FederalX 
PrincipleB  of.— The  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  that  of  a  separation  of  Lc^slativc 
Executive  and  Judiciary  functions,  exce|y 
in  cases  specified.  If  this  principle  be  not  ex 
pressed  in  direct  terms,  it  is  clearly  the  spin 
of  the  Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  m 
commented  and  acted  on  by  every  friend  o 
free  government. — To  James  Madison.  W 
161.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  108.      (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

1700. .    The  leading  principle  o; 

our  Constitution  is  the  independence  of  till 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  of  on 
another. — To  George  Hay.  v,  103.  Ford  dl 
ix,  60.     (W.,  1807.) 

1701. .    The  adored  principles  o 

our  Constitution. — To  Jedediah  Morse,  vii 
235.    Ford  ed.,  x.  205.     (M.,  1822.) 

1702.  CONSTITTTTION  (The  Federal) 
Bepublican  opposition  to.— Our  first  feden 
constitution,  or  Confederation,  as  it  wai 
called,  was  framed  in  the  first  moments  cH 
our  separation  from  England,  in  the  highev 
point  of  our  jealousies  of  independence  Mi 
to  her,  and  as  to  each  other.  It  formed 
therefore,  too  weak  a  bond  to  produce  1 
union  of  action  as  to  foreign  nations.  Tfali 
appeared  at  once  on  the  establishment  o: 
peace,  when  the  pressure  of  a  common  enemg 
which  had  hooped  us  together  during  tin 
war,  was  taken  away.  Congress  was  nmnc 
to  be  quite  unable  to  point  the  action  of  tin 
several  States  to  a  common  object  A  qreii' 
eral  desire,  therefore,  took  place  of  amending 
the  federal  constitution.  This  was  opposec 
by  some  of  those  who  wished  for  monardnr 
to  wit.  the  refugees,  now  returned;  the  M 
tories,  and  the  timid  whigs  who  prefer  trail' 
quillity  to  freedom,  hopins  monarchy  might 
be  the  remedy  if  a  state  of  complete  anarch] 
could  be  brought  on.  A  convention.  hoW' 
ever,  being  decided  on,  some  of  the  mono 
crats  got  elected,  with  a  hope  of  introdndni 
an  English  constitution,  when  they  foimd  ths 
the  great  body  of  the  delegates  were  strong!) 
for  adhering  to  republicanism,  and  for  givlni 
due  strength  to  their  government  under  thai 
form,  they  then  directed  their  efforts  to  thi 
assimilation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  the  English  constitution  as  nwU 
as  was  attainable.  In  this  they  were  not  u< 
together  without  success;  insomuch  that  tb 
monarchical  features  of  the  new  Constitutioi 
produced  a  violent  opposition  to  it  from  thi 
most  zealous  republicans  in  the  severa 
States.  For  this  reason,  and  because  thcg 
also  thought  it  carried  the  principle  of  I 
consolidation  of  the  States  farther  than  wai 
re<}uisite  for  the  purpose  of  producing  1 
union  of  action  as  to  foreign  powers,  it  is  sdl 
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doubted  by  some  whether  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  not  against 
adopting  it  However  it  was  carried  through 
all  the  assemblies  of  the  States,  though  by 
very  small  majorities  in  the  larger  States. — 
To  C.  D.  Ebeung.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  4S-    (i7?5) 

1703.  CONSTITXTTIOH  (The  Federal), 
Rtverence  for.— With  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Vermont  I » join  cordially  in  ad- 
miring and  revering  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,— the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  of  our  country. — Reply  to  Address. 
iv.418.     (W..  1801.) 

1704.  CONSTITT7TIOK  (The  Federal), 
Safety  in.— Our  national  Constitution,  the 
ark  of  our  safety,  and  grand  palladium  of 
our  peace  and  happiness. — R.  to  A.  Massa- 
chusetts Citizens,    viii,  160.     (1800.) 

1705.  COIISTIT U TICK  (The  Federal), 
Security  in. — A  constitution  has  been  ac- 
quired, which,  though  neither  of  us  thinks 
perfect,  yet  both  consider  as  competent  to 
render  our  fellow  citizens  the  happiest  and 
the  securest  on  whom  the  sun  has  ever 
shone.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  227.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  429.     (M.,  1813.) 

1706.  CONSTITTJTION  (The  Federal), 
8elf-goiremiiient  and. — No  constitution 
was  ever  before  so.  well  calculated  as  ours  for 
extensive  empire  and  self-government. — To 
Presitont  Madison,  v,  444.  (M.,  April 
1809.) 

1707.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Theory  of.— The  true  theory  of  our  Constitu- 
tion is  surely  the  wisest  and  best,  that  the 
States  are  independent  as  to  everything  within 
themselves,  and  united  as  to  everything  re- 
specting foreign  affairs.  Let  the  General 
Government  be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns 
only,  and  let  our  affairs  be  disentangled  from 
those  of  all  other  nations,  except  as  to  com- 
merce, which  the  merchants  will  manage  the 
better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage 
for  themselves,  and  our  General  Government 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  simple  organization, 
and  a  very  inexpensive  one ;  a  few  plain  du- 
ties to  be  performed  by  a  few  servants. — To 
Gideon  Granger,  iv.  331.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  451. 
(M.,  1800,) 

1708.  CONSTITUTION  (The  Federal), 
Value  of. — Much  has  been  gained  by  the  new 
Gmstitution ;  for  the  former  was  terminating 
in  anarchy,  as  necessarily  consecjuent  to  in- 
efficiency.— To  George  Mason,  iii,  148.  Ford 
ED.,  v,  183.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

1700.  COHSTITTJTION  (The  Federal), 
Wisdom  of.— The  Constitution  *  ♦  *  is 
unquestionably  the  wisest  ever  yet  pres'^nted 
to  men,  and  some  of  the  accommodations  of 
interest  which  it  has  adopted  are  greatly 
pleasing  to  me,  who  have  had  occasions  of 
seeing  how  difficult  those  interests  were  to  ac- 
commodate—To  yAViD  J^UMPHREYS.  Hi,  12. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  So^i^M^rch  1789.) 
J710.^^^nTro^  (Prench),  Ad 
±!:1SL^?^^.:-/  P^^t^  you  success  i. 
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better  hopes  of  it,  if  it  were  divided  into  two 
houses  instead  of  seven.  Keeping  the  good 
model  of  your  neighboring  country  [England] 
before  your  eyes,  you  may  get  on,  step  by  step, 
towards  a  good  constitution.  Though  that  model 
is  not  perfect,  yet,  as  it  would  unite  more  suf- 
frages than  any  new  one  which  could  be  pro- 
posed, it  is  better  to  make  that  the  obiect.  If 
every  advance  is  to  be  purchased  by  filling  the 
royal  coffers  with  gold,  it  will  be  gold  well  em- 
ployed.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  ii,  131.  (P., 
1787.) 

1711.  CONSTITUTIOH  (French),  Ame- 
lioration of.— If  the  Etats  Genereux,  when 
they  assemble,  do  not  aim  at  too  much,  they  may 
begin  a  good  constitution.  There  are  three 
articles  which  they  may  easily  obtain;  i,  their 
own  meeting,  periodically ;  2,  the  exclusive 
right  of  taxation ;  3,  the  right  of  registering 
laws,  and  proposing  amendments  to  them,  as 
exercised  now  by  the  parliaments.  This  last 
would  be  readily  approved  by  the  court,  on 
account  of  their  hostility  against  the  parlia- 
ments, and  would  lead  immediately  to  the 
origination  of  laws.  The  second  has  been  al- 
ready solemnly  avowed  by  the  King;  and  it  is 
well  understood  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  the  first.  If  they  push  at  much  more,  all 
may  fail. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  54.     (P.,  Nov.  1788.) 

1712.  CONSTITUTIOH  (French), 
Amendments  contemplated. — No  plan  [of  a 
constitution]  is  yet  reported;  but  the  leading 
members  [of  the  National  Assembly]  (with 
some  small  differences  of  opinion)  have  in 
contemplation   the    following:     The    Executive 

f>ower  in  a  hereditary  King,  with  a  negative  on 
aws,  and  power  to  dissolve  the  legislature;  to 
be  considerably  restrained  in  the  making  of 
treaties,  and  limited  in  his  expenses.  The  Leg- 
islative is  a  House  of  Representatives.  They 
propose  a  Senate  also,  chosen  on  the  plan  of 
cur  Federal  Senate  bv  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, but  to  be  for  life,  of  a  certain  age  (they 
talk  of  forty  years),  and  certain  wealth  (four 
or  five  hundred  guineas  a  year),  but  to  have 
no  other  power  against  the  laws  but  to  remon- 
strate against  them  to  the  Representatives,  who 
will  then  determine  their  fate  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. This,  you  will  readily  perceive,  is  a 
mere  council  of  revision,  like  that  of  New  York, 
which,  in  order  to  be  something,  must  form  an 
alliance  with  the  King,  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  veto.  The  alliance  will  be  useful  to  both, 
and  to  the  nation.  The  Representatives  to  be 
chosen  every  two. or  three  years.  The  Judiciary 
system  is  less  prepared  than  any  other  part  of 
the  plan ;  however,  they  will  abolish  the  parlia- 
ments, and  establish  an  order  of  judges  and 
justices,  general  and  provincial,  a  good  deal 
like  ours,  with  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
certainly,  perhaps  also  in  civil.  The  provinces 
will  have  Assemblies  for  their  provincial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  cities  a  municipal  body  for 
municipal  government,  all  founded  on  the  basis 
of  popular  election.  These  subordinate  gov- 
ernments, though  completely  dependent  on  the 
general  one,  will  be  entrusted  with  almost  the 
whole  of  the  details  which  our  State  govern- 
ments exercise.  They  will  have  their  own  ju- 
diciary, final  in  all  but  great  cases :  the  Execu- 
tive business  will  principally  pass  through  their 
hands,  and  a  certain  local  legislature  will  be 
allowed  them.  In  short,  ours  has  been  pro- 
fessedly their  model,  in  which  such  changes 
are  made  as  a  difference  of  circumstances  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  some  others,  neither  neces- 
sary nor  advantageous,  but  into  which  men  will 
ever  run,  when  versed  in  theory  and  new  in  the 
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practice  of  government,  when  acquainted  with 
man  only  as  they  ace  him  in  their  books,  and  not 
in  the  world. — ^To  James  Madison,  iii,  gj- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  108.     (P..  Aug.  17&9,) 

1713.  CONSTITTJTION      (Frflnch), 

Amendments  demanded. — The  [National] 
Assembly  *  *  *  proceeded  to  arrange  the 
order  in  which  they  would  take  up  the  beads 
of  their  constitution  as  follows:  First,  and  as 
preliminary  to  the  whole,  a  general  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Then,  specifically,  the 
Principles  of  the  Monarchy;  Rights  of  the 
Nation;  Rights  of  the  King:  Rights  of  the  Citi- 
zens;  organization  and  rights  of  the  National 
Assembly ;  forms  necessary  for  the  enactment 
of  Laws :  organization  and  functions  of  the 
Provincial  and  Municipal  Assemblies;  dutiejs 
and  limits  of  the  Judiciary  power;  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Military  power.  A  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man,  as  the  preliminary 
of  their  work,  was  accordingly  prepared  and 
proposed  by  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. — Auto- 
biography,    i,  96.     Ford  ek,,  t,  132.     (iSat.) 

1714.  CONSTITUTION  (Frencb),  Coop- 
eration of  Jefferson  invited,— The  Assem- 
bly appointed  a  committee  for  the  "  reduction 
of  a  projct  "  of  a  constitution,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  1  re- 
ceived from  him.  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
a  letter  of  July  joth  [178^],  requesting  mc  to 
attend  and  assist  at  their  deliberations;  but  I 
excused  myself,  on  the  obvious  considerations 
that  my  mission  was  to  the  King  as  Chief  Mag- 
istrate of  the  nation,  that  my  duties  were  limited 
to  the  concerns  of  my  own  country,  and  forbade 
me  to  intermeddle  with  the  internal  transac- 
tions of  that  in  which  1  had  been  received  under 
a  specific  character  only- — AuTOHiOGRArHV.  i, 
103.     Ford   f.d..   i.    143*      {1821.) 

1715.  CONSTITUTION  (Prench),  Di- 
vergent views  on. — The  plan  of  a  consti- 
tution was  discussed  in  sections*  and  so  reported 
from  time  to  time,  as  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  first  respected  the  general  frame 
of  the  governniCTit;  and  that  this  should  be 
formed  into  three  departments^  Executive,  Leg- 
islative and  Judiciary,  was  generally  agreed. 
Hut  when  they  proceeded  to  subordinate  devel- 
opment •«.  many  and  various  shades  of  opinioit 
cjime  into  conflict,  and  schism,  strongly  marked, 
broke  the  Patriots  into  fragments  of  very  dis- 
cordant principles.  The  first  question  :  Whether 
there  should  be  a  King?  met  with  no  open  oppo- 
sition ;  and  it  was  readii}'  itgrced  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  France  should  he  monarchical  and 
hereditary.  Sh.ill  the  King  have  a  negative  on 
the  laws?  Shall  that  negative  be  absolute  or 
suspensive  only?  Shall  iliere  be  tw^o  Chambers 
of  Legislation,  or  one  only?  If  two,  shall  one 
of  them  be  hereditary?  or  for  life?  or  for  a 
fixed  term?  and  named  by  the  King?  or  elected 
by  the  people?  These  questions  found  strong 
difTerences  of  opinion,  and  produced  repulsive 
combinations  among  the  Patriots.  The  Aris- 
tocracy was  ccnunted  by  a  common  principle 
of  preserving  the  ancient  rcRiitif*,  or  w*hatever 
should  be  nearest  to  it.  Mn^king  this  their  polar 
star,  they  moved  in  phalanx,  gave  preponder- 
ance on  every  qxiestion  to  the  minorities  of  the 
Patriots,  and  always  to  thofie  who  advocated 
the  least  change,  the  features  of  the  new  con- 
stitution were  thus  assuminjf  a  fearful  aspect, 
and  great  alarm  was  prodticed  among  the  honest 
Patriots  by  these  dissensions  in  their  ranks. — 
Aptobiocrai'Iiy.  i^  ioj»  Ford  Et>.,  i,  144. 
(1821.) 


-^  CONSTITUTION  (E^ttndi),  Jeffer- 
Bon'8  Bill  of  Biglits  for.^See  Bill  of 
Rights. 

1716,  CONSTITUTION  (French),  J«f- 
feraon,  Patriots  and.— The  features  of  th* 
new  Constitution  were  thus  assuming  a  fearful 
aspect,  and  great  alarm  was  produced  among 
the  honest  Patriots  -n  their  ranks.  In  this  iin- 
easy  state  of  things,  I  received  one  day  a  note 
from  the  Marquis  dc  Lafayette,  informing  me 
that  he  should  bring  a  party  of  six  or  eight 
friends  to  ask  a  dinner  of  me  the  next  day,  * 
*  •  When  they  arrived,  they  were  Lafay- 
ette himself.  Duport,  Barnave,  Alexander  La 
Metb.  Blacon,  Mounier,  Maubourg  and  DaffOuL 
These  were  leading  Patriots,  of  honest  but  dif- 
fering opinions,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  ef- 
fecting a  coalition  by  mutual  sacrifices,  knowing 
each  other,  and  not  afraid,  therefore,  to  tm- 
bosom  themselves  mutually.  This  last  was  a 
material  principle  in  the  selection.  With  this 
view,  the  Marquis  had  invited  the  conference, 
and  had  fixed  the  time  and  nlace  inadverteotlf 
as  to  the  emtiarrassment  under  which  it  might 
place  me*  The  cloth  being  removed,  wine  set 
on  the  table,  after  the  American  manner,  the 
Marquis  introduced  the  objects  of  the  confer-^ 
cncCn  by  summarily  reminding  them  of  the  state 
of  things  in  the  Assembly,  the  course  which  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  were  taking,  and 
the  inevitable  result  unless  checked  by  more 
concord  among  the  Patriots  themselvea.  He 
observed,  that  although  he  also  had  his  opinion^ 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  it  to  that  of  hi» 
brethren  of  the  same  cause :  hut  that  a  com  moo 
opinion  must  now  be  formed,  or  the  Aristoc- 
racy would  carry  everything  and  that,  vehatever 
they  should  now  agree  on.  he,  at  the  head  of  the 
National  force,  would  maintain.  The  diacii*- 
sions  he^an  at  the  hour  of  four  and  were  con- 
tinued till  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  during 
which  time  1  was  a  silent  witness  to  a  coolness 
and  candor  of  argument,  unusual  in  the  con- 
flicts of  political  opinion ;  to  a  logical  reasoning 
and  chaste  eloquence,  dtsfigurrd  by  no  gaudy 
tinsel  of  rhetoric  or  declamation,  and  truly 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  parallel  with  the 
finest  dialogues  of  antiquity,  as  handed  to  us 
by  Xenophon.  by  Plato  and  Cicero.  The  result 
was  an  agreement  that  the  King  should  hsTft 
a  suspensive  veto  on  the  laws,  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  be  composed  of  a  single  body  only, 
and  that  lo  be  chosen  by  the  people.  This 
Concordat  decided  the  fate  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Patriots  all  rallied  to  the  principles  thus 
(settled,  carried  every  question  agreeably  to 
them,  and  reduced  the  Aristocracy  to  insignifi- 
cance and  impotence.^ — Autobiogkapbv.  i,  104. 
Foko  ED.,   i,    t44.      (1821.) 

1717.  CONSTITUTION  C?Fenob>,][ont- 
morlnr  Jefferson  and. — But  duties  of  ex- 
culpation were  now  incumbent  on  me*  1  waited 
on  Count  Montmorin  the  next  morning,  ^nd 
explained  to  him  with  truth  and  candor  how  it 
had  happened  that  my  house  had  been  made 
the  scene  of  conferences  of  such  a  character. 
He  told  me  he  already  knew  everything  which 
bad  passed,  that  so  far  from  taking  umbrage 
at  the  use  of  my  house  on  that  occasion,  he 
earnestly  wished  I  would  habitually  assist  at 
such  conferences,  being  sure  that  I  should  bt 
useful  in  moderating  the  warmer  spintA,  and 
promoting  a  wholesome  and  practicable  reforma- 
tion only.  I  told  him  I  knew  too  well  the  du- 
ties 1  owed  to  the  King,  to  the  nation  and  to 
my  own  country,  to  take  any  part  in  councils 
concerning  their  internal  government,  and  that 
I  should  persevere,  «ith  care,  in  the  chirscter 
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1723. .    In  the   Constitution   of 

Spain,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Cortes,  there  was 
a  principle  entirely  new  to  me,  *  ♦  *  that 
no  person,  born  after  that  day.  should  ever  ac- 
quire the  rights  of  citizenship  until  he  could 
read  and  write.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  Of 
all  those  which  have  been  thought  of  for  secur- 
ing fidelity  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, constant  ralliance  to  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution,  and  progressive  amendments 
with  the  progressive  advances  of  the  human 
mind,  or  changes  in  human  affairs,  it  is  the  most 
effectual.  Enlighten  the  people  generally,  and 
tyranny  and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will 
vanish  like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Although  I  do  not,  with  some  enthusiasts,  be- 
lieve that  the  human  condition  will  ever  ad- 
vance to  such  a  state  of  perfection  as  that  there 
shall  no  longer  be  pain  or  vice  in  the  worlds 
yet  I  believe  it  susceptible  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  most  of  all,  m  matters  of  government 
and  religion ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  is  to  be  the  instrument 
by  which  it  is  to  be  effected.  The  Constitutiou 
of  the  Cortes  had  defects  enough;  but  when 
I  saw  in  it  this  amendatory  provision.  I  was  sat- 
isfied all  would  come  right  in  time,  under  its 
salutary  operation. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
vi,  592.     Ford  ed.,  x,  24.     (M.,  1816.) 

—  C0NSTITT7TI0K  (Spanish-Ameri- 
can).— See  Spanish  America. 

—  CONSTITUTION   OF   VIBGINIA.^ 

See  Virginia. 

1724.  CONSTITUTIONS  (American), 
Amending. — Happily  for  us,  that  when  we 
find  our  constitutions  defective  and  insuf- 
ficient to  secure  the  happiness  of  our  people, 
we  can  assemble  with  all  the  coolness  of  phi- 
losophers, and  set  them  to  rights,  while  every 
other  nation  on  earth  must  have  recourse  to 
arms  to  amend  or  to  restore  their  constitu- 
tions.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  264.  (P.. 
Sep.  1787.) 

1725. .  Had  our  former  Consti- 
tution been  unalterable  (pardon  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  hypothesis),  we  must  have  gone 
to  ruin  with  our  eyes  open. — To  Benjamin 
Vaughan.    V,  334.     (P..  1791.) 

1726. .  Whatever  be  the  Consti- 
tution, great  care  must  be  taken  to  provide 
a  mode  of  amendment,  when  experience  or 
change  of  circumstances  shall  nave  man- 
ifested that  any  part  of  it  is  unadapted  to  the 
good  of  the  nation.  In  some  of  our  States 
it  requires  a  new  authority  from  the  whole 
people,  acting  by  their  representatives,  chosen 
for  this  express  purpose,  and  assembled  in 
convention.  This  is  found  too  difficult  for 
remedying  the  imperfections  which  experi- 
ence develops  from  time  to  time  in  an  or- 
ganization of  the  first  impression.  A  greater 
facility  of  amendment  is  certainly  requisite 
to  maintain  it  in  a  course  of  action  accom- 
modated to  the  times  and  changes  through 
which  we  arc  ever  passing. — To  A.  Corav. 
vii.  323.     (M..  1823.) 

1727.  CONSTITUTIONS  (American), 
^est  of  all  Constitutions.— The  worst  of  the 
yXmerican  constitutions  is  better  than  the  best 
^<hkh    ever    existed    before    in    any    other 


country,  and  they  are  wonderfully  perfect 
for  a  first  essay.  Yet,  every  human  essay 
must  have  defects*— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  ii, 
175.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  403.     (P.,  1787.) 

1728.  CONSTITUTIONS      (American), 

Characteristics  of  .^-Our  Revolution  *  *  * 
presented  us  an  album  on  which  we  were  free 
to  write  what  we  pleased.  *  ♦  *  Yet  we 
did  not  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  advantages 
of  our  position.  We  had  never  been  per- 
mitted to  exercise  self-government  When 
forced  to  assume  it.  we  were  novices  in  its 
science.  Its  principles  and  forms  had  entered 
little  into  our  former  education.  We  es- 
tablished, however,  some  although  not  all 
its  important  principles.  The  constitutions  oi 
most  of  our  States  assert  that  all  power  is 
inherent  in  the  people ;  that  they  may  exercise 
it  by  themselves,  in  all  cases  to  which  they 
think  themselves  competent  (as  in  electing 
their  functionaries  executive  and  legislative, 
and  deciding  by  a  jury  of  themselves,  in  all 
judiciary  cases  in  which  any  fact  is  involved), 
or  they  may  act  by  representatives,  freely  and 
equally  chosen;  that  it  is  their  right  and 
duty  to  be  at  all  times  armed;  that  they  are 
entitled  to  freedom  of  person,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, freedom  of  property,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.  In  the  structure  of  our  legisla- 
tures, we  think  experience  has  proved  the 
benefit  of  subjecting  questions  to  two  sep- 
arate bodies  of  deliberants;  but  in  consti- 
tuting these,  natural  right  has  been  mistaken 
some  making  one  of  these  bodies,  and  some 
both,  the  representatives  of  property  instead 
of  persons;  whereas  the  double  deliberation 
might  be  as  well  obtained  without  any  viola- 
tion of  true  principle,  either  by  requiring  a 
greater  age  in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electmg 
a  proper  number  of  representatives  of  persons, 
dividing  them  by  lots  into  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals, 
in  order  to  break  up  all  cabals. — To  John 
Cartwrigut.      vii,  356.     (M.,  1824.) 

1729.  CONSTITUTIONS  (American), 
English  Constitution  and. — The  first  princi- 
ple of  a  good  government  is,  certainly,  a  dis- 
tribution of  its  powers  into  executive,  judici- 
ary and  legislative,  and  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter  into  two  or  three  branches.  It  is 
a  good  step  gained,  when  it  is  proved  that  the 
English  Constitution,  acknowledged  to  be 
better  than  all  which  have  preceded  it,  is  only 
better  in  proportion  as  it  has  approached 
nearer  to  this  distribution  of  powers.  From 
this,  the  last  step  is  easy,  to  show  by  a  com- 
parison of  our  constitutions  with  that  of 
England,  how  much  more  perfect  they  are. — 
To  John  Adams,  ii,  282.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  454. 
(P..  1787.) 

1780.  CONSTITUTIONS  (AnMrican), 
Happiness  under.— It  is  a  misfortune  that 
our  countrymen  do  not  sufficiently  know  the 
value  of  their  constitutions,  and  how  much 
happier  they  are  rendered  by  them  than  any 
other  people  on  earth  by  the  governments 
under  which  they  live.— To  John  Adams. 
ii.  282.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  455-    (P-.  1787.) 
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nation  in  the  world,  at  least  within  the 
records  of  history,  which,  peaceably  by  its 
wise  men,  formed  on  free  deliberation  a  con- 
stitution of  government  for  itself,  and  de- 
posited it  in  writing  among  their  archives, 
always  ready  and  open  to  the  appeal  of  every 
citizen. — To  John  Hambden  Pleasants,  vii. 
344.    Ford  ed.,  x.  302.     (M.,  1824.) 

1736. .     Virginia    was   not   only 

the  first  of  the  States,  but.  I  believe  I  may 
say,  the  first  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
assembled  its  wise  men  peaceably  together  to 
form  a  fundamental  constitution,  to  commit  it 
to  writing  and  place  it  among  their  archives, 
where  everyone  should  be  free  to  appeal  to  its 
text.  But  this  act  was  very  imperfect.  The 
other  States,  as  they  proceeded  successively  to 
the  same  work,  made  successive  improve- 
ments: and  several  of  them,  still  further  cor- 
rected by  experience,  have,  by  conventions, 
still  further  amended  their  first  forms.  Vir- 
ginia has  gone  on  so  far  with  its  premiere 
ebauche;  but  is  now  proposing  a  convention 
for  amendment. — To  John  Cartwricht.  vii, 
SS^r-     (M.,   1824.) 

1737.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTION.— Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  written  Constitution.  Let  us 
not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by  construction. — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  247.     (M.,  1803.)    Sec  1666. 

1738.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  INSTBU- 
IfENTS. — When  an  instrument  admits  two 
constructions,  the  one  safe,  the  other  dan- 
gerous, the  one  precise,  the  other  indefinite,  I 
prefer   that   which   is   safe  and  precise. — To 

Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  i-v  506.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  247.     (M..  1803.) 

1739.  CONSULAR  CONVENTION,  His- 
tory of  French. — In  1784  a  convention  was 
entered  into  !)etwcen  Dr.  Franklin  and  the 
Count  de  Vergenncs  concerning  consuls.  It 
contained  many  things  absolutely  inadmissible 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  genius  and  character.  Dr. 
Franklin  not  being  a  lawyer,  and  the  project 
offered  by  the  Count  de  Vergennes  being  a 
copy  of  the  conventions  which  were  estab- 
lished between  France  and  the  despotic  States 
on  the  continent  ( for  with  England  they  never 
had  one),  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  a 
formula  established  by  universal  experience, 
and  not  to  have  suspected  that  it  might  con- 
tain matters,  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  a  free  people.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica soon  after  the  signature  of  it.  Congress 
received  it  with  the  deepest  concern.  They 
honored  Dr.  Franklin,  they  were  attached  to 
the  French  nation ;  but  they  could  not  re- 
linquish fundamental  principles.  They  de- 
clined ratifying  it.  and  sent  it  back  with  new 
powers  and  instructions  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris.  The 
most  objectionable  matters  were  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  given  to  the  consuls,  and  their 
powers  over  persons  of  the  nation,  establish- 
ing a  jurisdiction  independent  of  that  of  the 
nation  in  which  it  was  exercised,  and  uncon- 


trollable by  it  The  French  govemment 
valued  these  because  they  then  apprehended  a 
very  extensive  emigration  from  France  to  the 
United  States,  which  this  convention  enabled 
them  to  control.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  reluctance,  and  inch  by  inch,  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  relinquish  Uiose  condi- 
tions. The  following  changes,  however,  were 
effected  by  the  convention  of  1788:  The 
clauses  of  the  convention  of  1784,  clothing 
consuls  with  the  privileges  of  the  laws  of 
nations,  were  struck  out.  and  they  were  ex- 
pressly subjected  in  their  persons  and  prop- 
erty, to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  giving  the 
right  of  sanctuary  to  their  houses  was  re- 
duced to  a  protection  of  their  chancery  room 
and  its  papers.  Their  coercive  power  over 
passengers  were  taken  away ;  and  those  whom 
they  might  have  termed  deserters  of  their 
nation,  were  restrained  to  deserted  seamen 
only.  The  clause  allowing  them  to  arrest  and 
send  back  vessels  was  struck  out,  and  instead 
of  it  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  a  police 
over  the  ships  of  their  nation  generally.  So 
was  that  which  declared  the  indelibility  of  the 
character  of  subject,  and  the  explanation  and 
extension  of  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
of  amity.  The  innovations  in  the  laws  of 
evidence  were  done  away ;  and  the  convention, 
from  being  perpetual,  was  limited  to  twelve 
years.  Although  strong  endeavors  were  made 
to  do  away  some  other  disagreeable  articles^ 
yet  it  was  found  that  more  conld  not  be  done 
without  disturbing  the  good  humor,  which 
Congress  wished  so  much  to  preserve,  and  the 
limitation  obtained  for  the  continuance  of  the 
convention  insured  our  getting  finally  rid  of 
the  whole.  Congress,  therefore,  satined  with 
having  so  far  amended  their  situation,  ratified 
the  convention  of  1788  without  hesiution.^— 
To  Mr.  Wingate.    ix,  462.     (1803.) 

1740. A  consular  convention 

had  been  agreed  on  in  1784,  between  Dr. 
Franklin  and  the  French  government,  con- 
taining several  articles,  so  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  and  the 
general  spirit  of  our  citizens,  that  Congress 
withheld  their  ratification,  and  sent  it  back  to 
me  with  instructions  to  get  those  articles 
expunged,  or  modified,  so  as  to  render  them 
compatible  with  our  laws.  The  Minister  un- 
willmgly  released  us  from  these  concessions, 
which,  indeed,  authorized  the  exercise  of 
powers  very  offensive  in  a  free  State.  After 
much  discussion,  the  convention  was  reformed 
in  a  considerable  degree,  and  was  signed  by 
the  Count  Montmorin  and  myself,  on  the  I4ta 
of  November,  1788;  not.  indeed,  such  as  I 
would  have  wished,  but  such  as  could  be  ob- 
tained with  good  humor  and  friendship. — ^Au- 

TOniOGRAPHY.    i,  85.     FORD  ED.,  i,   II7.     (182I.) 

1741.  COKSULS,  The  Ckmfedcration 
and. — As  the  States  have  renounced  the  sepa- 
rate power  of  making  treaties  with  fore^ 
nations,  they  cannot  separately  receive  a  con- 
sul :  and  as  Congress  have,  by  the  confed- 
eration, no  immediate  jurisdiction  over  com- 

*  This  convention  Is  the  tMurit  of  our  ooosttlar  9w^ 
tern,  which  is  practically  the  same  aa  TaffaraoD  aiw 
ranged  it.— Editor.  ''     ^^  "^ 
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mcrcc  as  thcjr  have  only  a  power  of  bringing 
that  jurisdiction  into  existence  by  entering 
imo  a  treaty,  till  such  treaty  be  entered  into, 
Cofigrcss  themselves  cannot  receive  a  consul 
Till  a  treaty,  th«n,  there  exists  no  power  in 
any  part  of  our  government,  federal  or  parttc- 
tdar,  to  admit  a  consul  among  us.  *  •  * 
Nothing  less  than  a  new  article,  to  be  agreed 
I  to  by  all  the  States,  would  enable  Congress, 
or  the  particular  States,  to  receive  him.— To 
David  Haktlev.  i»  426.  Ford  eu.,  iv,  96, 
(P.  17S3-) 

1742.  CON'SUXS,  Creation  of,— A  consul 
is  the  creature  of  a  treaty.  No  nation  with- 
out  an  agreement*  can  place  an  officcT  in 
attothcr  country,  with  any  powers  or  juris- 
diction whatever.— To  David  Habtley.  i, 
426.    Fwm  ED.,  iv,  96.     (F,,  1785.) 

1743. .    A  consul  is  the  creature 

of  a  convention  altogether ;  without  this  he 
mast  be  unknown,  and  his  jurisdiction  un- 
^knowl edged  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  he  is  placed.  The  will  of  the  sovereign 
in  most  countries  can  give  a  jurisdiction  by  a 
(imple  order.  With  us.  the  Confederation  ad- 
mitting Congress  to  make  treaties  with  foreign 
powers,  they  can  by  treaty  or  convention, 
provide  for  the  admission  and  jurisdiction  of 
consuls  and  the  Confederation,  and  whatever 
11  done  under  it,  being  paramount  to  the  laws 
of  the  States,  this  establtshcs  the  power  of  the 
consuls.  But  without  a  convention,  the  laws 
of  the  States  cannot  take  any  notice  of  a 
consul,  nor  permit  him  to  exercise  any  juris- 
diction.—To  WiLUAM  Cakmichael,  li.  17. 
(P.  1786.) 

1744.  GONSXrXS,  Excluded— With  re- 
spect to  the  placing  consuls  in  the  British 
[West  India]  Islands,  we  are  so  far  from 
being  permitted  that  a  common  mercantile 
factor  is  not  permitted  by  their  laws, — To 
Mr.  Coxel     iv,  69.     (i793  ) 

174SI,  CONSXyXS,  Inutility  of,— As  to 
our*ielve5t  we  do  not  find  the  institution  of 
consuls  very  necessary.  Fts  history  com- 
mences in  times  of  barbarism,  and  might  well 
have  ended  with  them.  During  these,  they 
were  perhaps  useful  and  may  still  be  so  in 
countries  not  yet  emerged  from  that  condition. 
Bui  all  civilized  nations  at  this  day,  under- 
siand  so  well  the  advantages  of  commerce, 
that  they  provide  protection  and  encourage- 
ment for  merchant  strangers  and  vessels 
coming  among  them.  So  extensive.  toOt  have 
comrac  rcial  con  nections  now  become,  th  at 
every  mercantile  house  has  correspondents  in 
almost  every  port.  They  address  their  vessels 
to  these  correspondents,  who  are  found  to 
take  better  care  of  their  interests,  and  to  ob- 
tain more  effectually  the  protection  of  the  laws 
of  the  country  for  them,  than  the  consul  of 
their  nation  can.  He  is  generally  a  foreigner, 
unpossessed  of  the  little  details  of  knowledge 
of  greatest  use  to  them.  He  makes  naf/oija/ 
questions  of  all  the  difficulties  which  arig^ . 
the  correspondent  prevents  them.     We  Ca^    ' 


one,  ejccept  from  the  persons  who  wish  to  be 
consuls  themselves.  Though  these  consid- 
erations may  not  be  strong  enough  to  establish 
the  absolute  inutility  of  consuls,  they  may 
make  us  less  anxious  to  extend  their  privileges 
and  jurisdictions,  so  as  to  render  them  ob- 
jects of  jealousy  and  irritation  in  the  places  of 
their  residence.  That  the  government  [of 
France]  thinks  them  useful  is  sufficient  rea- 
son for  us  to  give  them  all  the  functions  and 
facilities  which  our  circumstances  will  admit. 
In  stead  t  therefore,  of  declining,  every  article 
[in  the  consular  convention]  which  will  be 
useless  to  us,  we  accede  to  everyone  which  will 
not  be  inconvenient.  Had  this  nation  alone 
been  concerned,  our  desire  to  gratify  them, 
might  have  tempted  us  to  press  still  harder 
on  the  laws  and  opinions  of  our  country.  But 
your  Exc el leney knows,  that  we  stand  engaged 
in  treaties  with  some  nations,  which  will  give 
them  occasion  to  claim  whatever  privileges 
we  yield  to  any  other.  This  renders  circum- 
spection more  necessary. — To  Count  de 
MoNTMORiN.    ii.  4:20.    (P.,  1788.) 

1746.  CONSTTI.S,  Law  of  ITatlons  and. 

— The  law  of  nations  does  not  of  itself  extend 
to  consuls  at  all.  They  are  not  of  the  diplo- 
matic class  of  characters,  to  which  atone  that 
law  extends  of  right.  Convention,  indeed, 
may  give  it  to  them,  and  sometimes  has  done 
so ;  but  in  that  case,  the  convention  can  be 
produced.  In  ours  with  France,  it  is  ex- 
pressly declared  that  consuls  shall  not  have 
the  privileges  of  that  taw,  and  we  have  no 
convention  with  any  other  nation.  *  *  * 
Independently  of  law,  consuls  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  distinguished  foreigners,  dignified 
by  a  commission  from  their  sovereign,  and 
specially  recommended  by  him  to  the  respect 
of  the  nation  with  whom  they  reside.  They 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
precisely  as  Other  foreigner*^  are.  a  convention, 
where  there  is  one.  making  a  part  of  the  laws 
of  the  land  ;  but  if  at  any  time,  their  conduct 
should  render  it  necessary  to  assert  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  over  them,  the  rigor  of 
those  laws  should  be  tempered  by  our  respect 
for  their  sovereign,  as  far  as  the  case  will  ad- 
mit. This  moderate  and  respectful  treatment 
towards  foreign  consuls,  it  is  my  duty  to 
recommend  and  press  on  our  citiiens,  be- 
cause I  ask  it  for  their  good  towards  our 
own  consuls,  from  the  people  with  whom  they 
reside.— To  T.  Newton,     iii,  295.     (1791.) 

1747.  CONSnXS,  Market  B^ports  and. 

— It  would  be  useful  if  the  consuls  could  for- 
ward directly  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  the 
prices  current  of  their  place,  and  any  other 
circumstance  which  it  might  be  interesting 
to  make  known  to  our  merchants  without 
delay. — Circular  to  Consuls,  iii,  430.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1748.  CONSXTLS,  Native  Citizens  for.^ 
With  respect  to  the  consular  appointments 
it  is  a  duty  on  me  to  add  some  observations, 
which  my  situation  here  has  enabled  me  to 


on  comnierce  with  gc^  success  m  all  parts  of/  make.     I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1784 
the  world ;   yet  we Jiave  not  a  consul  ,'    Of  Congress  (harassed  by  multiplied  applU 

single  port,  nor  a  complaint  for  the  wa^t  J/  ^r^tions  of  foreigners,  of  whom  nothing  wa^ 
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known  but  on  their  own  information,  or  on 
that  of  others  as  unknown  as  themselves) 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  interest  of 
America  would  not  permit  the  naming  any 
person,  not  a  citizen,  to  the  office  of  consul, 
vice-consul,  agent  or  commissary.  This  was 
intended  as  a  general  answer  to  that  swarm  ^ 
of  foreign  pretenders.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  it  will  be  best  still  to  preserve  a  part  of 
this  regulation.  Native  citizens,  on  several 
valuable  accounts,  are  preferable  to  aliens, 
and  to  citizens  alien-bom.  They  possess  our 
language,  know  our  laws,  customs,  and  com- 
merce :  have,  generally,  acquaintance  in  the 
United  States ;  give  better  satisfaction,  and 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  in  point  of  fidel- 
ity. Their  disadvantages  are  an  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  language  of  this  country, 
and  an  ignorance  of  the  organization  of  its  ju- 
dicial and  executive  powers,  and  consequent 
awkwardness,  whenever  application  to  either 
of  the^e  is  necessary^  as  it  frequently  is.  But 
il  happens  that  in  some  of  the  principal  ports 
of  France,  there  is  not  a  single  American 
(as  in  Marseilles.  L'Orient,  and  Havre),  in 
others  but  one  (as  in  Nantes  and  Rouen), 
and  in  Bordeaux  only,  are  there  two  or  three. 
Fortunately  for  the  present  moment,  most  of 
these  are  worthy  of  appointments.  But  we 
should  look  forward  to  future  times,  when 
there  may  happen  to  be  no  native  citizens  in  a 
port,  but  such  as,  being  bankrupt,  have  taken 
asylum  in  France  from  their  creditors,  or 
young  ephemeral  adventurers  in  commerce, 
without  substance  or  conduct,  or  other  de- 
scriptions, which  might  disgrace  the  consular 
office,  without  protecting  our  commerce.  To 
avail  ourselves  of  our  good  ttoUve  citii^^ns, 
when  we  have  one  in  a  port,  and  when  there 
arc  none,  to  have  yet  some  person  to  attend  to 
our  affairs,  it  appears  to  me  advisable,  to  de- 
clare by  a  standing  law  that  no  person  but  a 
native  citizen  shall  be  capable  of  the  office  of 
consul,  and  that  the  consul's  presence  in  his 
port  shall  i^u spend,  for  the  time,  the  functions 
of  the  vice-consul.  This  is  the  rule  of  1784, 
restrained  to  the  office  of  consul,  and  to  native 
citizen.^.  The  establishing  this,  by  a  standing 
law,  will  guard  against  the  effect  of  particular 
applications  and  will  shut  the  door  against 
sT!ch  appplications.— To  Johk  Jay,  ii,  494, 
(P..  T78^0 

1749. ™.     The  office  of  vice-consul 

may  be  given  to  the  best  subject  in  the  port, 
whether  citi?-cn  or  alien;  and  that  of  consul 
be  kept  open  for  any  native  citizen  of  superior 
qiialificatiou'i,  who  might  come  afterwards  to 
cstahli-h  himself  in  the  port.  The  functions  of 
thf  vice-consul  would  become  dormant  during 
the  presence  of  his  principal,  come  into  ac- 
tivity again  on  his  departure,  and  thus  spare 
us  and  them  the  painful  operation  of  revo- 
king and  reviving  their  commissions  perpet- 
ually. Add  to  this  that  during  the  presence 
of  the  con<nl.  the  vice-consul  would  not  be 
merely  usclc.«is,  but  would  be  a  valuable  coun- 
sellor to  his  principal,  new  in  the  office,  the 
language,  laws  and  customs  of  the  country. 
Every  consul  and  vice-consul  should  be  re- 
strained  in   his  jurisdiction   to  the  port   for 


which  he  is  named,  and  the  territory  nearer  to 
that  than  to  any  other  consular  or  vice-con- 
sular port  and  no  idea  be  permitted  to  arise 
that  the  grade  of  consul  gives  a  right  to  any 
authority  whatever  over  a  vice-consul,  or 
draws  on  any  dependence.— To  Johk  Jay,  ii, 
4g6.    (P.,  i;88.) 

1750, ,    The     determination     to 

appoint  natives  only  is  generally  proper,  but 
not  always.  These  places  are  for  the  most 
part  of  little  consequence  to  the  public ;  and  if 
they  can  be  made  resources  of  profit  to  our 
ex- military  worthies,  they  are  so  far  advanta- 
geous. You  and  1,  however,  know  that  one 
of  these  novices,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
laws,  or  authorities  of  his  port,  nor  speaking 
a  word  of  its  language,  is  of  no  more  account 
than  the  fifth  wheel  of  a  coach. — To  Jamm 
Mo*fROE.    vi,  SS2.     (M.,  i8r6,) 

1751.  COlfSTTliS,      Puiilahad.*H3ne     of 

Genet's  consuls*  has  committed  a  pretty 
serious  deed  at  Boston,  by  going  with  m 
armed  force  taken  from  a  French  frigate  in 
the  harbor,  and  rescuing  a  vessel  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  marshal  who  had  arrested  her  bj 
process  from  a  court  of  justice;  in  another 
instance,  he  kept  off  the  marshal  by  an  armdl 
force  from  serving  a  process  on  a  vessel. 
He  is  ordered,  consequently,  to  be  arrested 
himself,  prosecuted  and  punished  for  the  res- 
cue, and  his  exequatur  will  be  revoked. — To 
James  MAUtsoN.  iv,  52.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  401. 
(Pa.,  Sep,  179,1.) 

1752. .  The  President  is  in- 
formed ♦  *  •  that  M.  DupUine,  consul  of 
France  at  Boston,  has  *  *  •  rescued  1 
vessel  from  the  o6Scer  of  the  court  of  justice, 
by  process  from  which  she  was  under  arrest 
in  his  custody :  and  that  he  has  in  like  manner. 
with  an  armed  force,  opposed  and  prevented 
the  officer,  charged  with  process  from  a  court 
against  another  vessel,  from  serving  that  proc- 
ess. This  daring  violation  of  the  laws  re- 
quires the  more  attention,  as  it  is  1^  a  for- 
eigner clothed  with  a  public  character,  arro- 
gating an  unfounded  right  to  Admiralty  juris- 
diction, and  probably  meaning  to  assert  it  bf 
thi?;  act  of  force.  By  the  law  of  nations,  con- 
siUs  are  not  diplomatic  characters,  and  have 
no  immunities  whatever  against  the  laws  of 
the  land.  To  put  this  altogether  out  of  dis- 
pute, a  clause  was  inserted  in  our  consular 
convention  with  France,  making  them  ame- 
nable to  the  faws  of  the  land,  as  other  inhab- 
itants. Consequently,  M,  Duplaine  is  liable  to 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  other  punishments, 
even  capital,  as  other  foreign  subjects  resident 
here.  *  *  *  You  will  immediately  in- 
stitute such  a  prosecution  against  him  as  the 
laws  will  warrant. — To  Christopher  Gome, 
iv,  55.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  404-    (Pa-.  Sep.  1793.) 

1753. .  If  there  be  any  doubt  is 

to  the  character  of  his  oflFencc,  whether  of  a 
higher  or  a  lower  grade,  it  will  be  best  to 
prosecute  for  that  which  will  admit  the  least 
doubt,  because  an  acquittal,  though  it  migiit 

*  The  consuls  appointed  by  Genet  when  be 

here  as  Minister  01  the  Prendi  Republic^— Bditob. 
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be  founded  on  the  opinion  that  the  grade  of 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  is  higher 
than  his  act  would  support,  yet  it  might  be 
construed  by  the  uninformed  to  be  a  judiciary 
decision  against  his  amenability  to  the  law,  or 
perhaps  in  favor  of  the  jurisdictions  these 
consuls  [Genet's  appointments]  are  assuming. 
The  process,  therefore,  should  be  of  the 
sorest  kind,  and  all  the  proceedings  well 
grounded. — ^To  Christopher  Gore,  iv,  55. 
FoiD  EH.,  vi,  405.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1754. .    If  an  arrest   *   *   *   be 

the  first  step,  it  should  be  so  managed  as  to 
leave  room  neither  for  escape  nor  rescue.  It 
shoald  be  attended  with  every  mark  of  respect, 
consistent  with  safe  custody,  and  his  confine- 
ment  as  mild  and  comfortable  also,  as  that 
would  permit  These  are  the  distinctions  to 
which  a  consul  is  entitled,  that  is  to  say,  of  a 
particular  decorum  of  deportment  towards 
him,  indicative  of  respect  to  the  sovereign 
whose  officer  he  is. — To  Christopher  Gore. 
iv,  5S    FoM)  ED.,  vi,  405.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793) 

1755.  COSBUIiS,  deception  of  .^We  are 
very  far  from  admitting  your  principle,  that 
the  government  on  their  side  has  no  other 
ri^U  on  the  presentation  of  a  consular  com- 
mission, than  to  certify  that,  having  examined 
it,  they  find  it  according  to  rule.  The  govern- 
ments of  both  nations  have  a  right,  and  that 
of  yours  has  exercised  it  as  to  us,  of  consider- 
ing the  character  of  the  person  appointed ;  the 
place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  and  other  ma- 
terial circumstances;  and  of  taking  precau- 
tions as  to  his  conduct,  if  necessary ;  and  this 
does  not  defeat  the  general  object  of  the  con- 
vention, which,  in  stipulating  that  consuls  shall 
be  promoted  on  both  sides,  could  not  mean  to 
supersede  reasonable  objections  to  particular 
persons,  who  might  at  the  moment  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  nation  to  which  they  were  sent, 
or  whose  conduct  might  render  them  so  at  any 
time  hereafter.  In  fact,  every  foreign  agent 
depends  on  the  double  will  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, of  that  which  sends  him,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  permit  the  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions within  their  territory;  and  when  either 
of  these  wills  is  refused  or  withdrawn,  his  au- 
thority to  act  within  that  territory  becomes 
incomplete. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  90.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  463.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1793) 

1756. .     By  what  member  of  the 

government  the  right  of  giving  or  withdraw- 
ing permission  is  to  be  exercised  here,  is  a 
question  on  which  no  foreign  agent  can  be 
permitted  to  make  himself  the  umpire.  It  is 
sufficient  for  him.  under  our  government,  that 
he  is  informed  of  it  by  the  Executive. — To 
E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  90.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  463.  (Pa- 
Dec.  1793-) 

1757.  CONBTJLS,  XTniform  for.— The 
consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  United  States 
are  free  to  wear  the  uniform  of  their  navy,  if 
they  choose  to  do  so.  This  is  a  deep  blue  coat 
with  red  facmgs,  lining  and  cuffs,  the  cuffs 
slashed  and  a  standing  collar;  a  red  waistcoat 

^^t?.,?*!^!.!?  *«  5^^^^  ^^  *^e  wearer) 
and  blue  breeches;  ^^ellow  buttons  with  a  foul 


anchor,  and  black  cockades  and  small  swords. 
— To  THE  Consuls  of  the  U.  S.  iii,  187. 
(1790.) 

1758.  CONSULS,  XTsurpation  of  Juris- 
diction by. — I  have  it  in  charge,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  give  notice 
to  all  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  France, 
that  if  any  of  them  *  ♦  *  shall  assume 
any  jurisdiction  not  expressly  given  by  the 
convention  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  the  exequatur  of  the  consul  so  trans- 
gressing will  be  immediately  revoked,  and  his 
person  submitted  to  such  prosecutions  and 
punishments  as  the  laws  may  prescribe  for  the 
case. — Circular  to  French  Consuls.  Fori> 
ED.,  vi,  417.     (Sep.  1793.) 

1759 .    We  learn    *    *    *    that 

the  [French]  consul  of  New  York,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  yourself  in  a  subsequent 
one,  forbade  an  officer  of  justice  to  serve  the 
process  with  which  he  was  charged  from  his 
court,  on  the  British  brig  William  Tell,  taken 
by  a  French  armed  vessel,  within  a  mile  of 
our  shores,  ♦  ♦  *  and  that  you  had  even 
given  orders  to  the  French  squadron  there  to 
protect  the  vessel  against  any  person  who 
should  attempt  to  take  her  from  their  custody. 
If  this  opposition  were  founded,  ♦  ♦  *  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  letters  before  cited 
[with  respect  to  the  William  Tell],  it  was  ex- 
tending that  to  a  case  not  within  their  pur- 
view ;  and  even  had  it  been  precisely  the  case 
to  which  they  were  to  be  applied,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  imagine  you  might  assert  it,  within  the 
body  of  the  country,  by  force  of  arms?  1 
forbear  to  make  the  observations  which  such 
a  measure  must  suggest,  and  cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  a  moment's  reflection  will  evince  to 
you  the  depth  of  the  error  committed  in  this 
opposition  to  an  officer  of  justice,  and  in  the 
means  proposed  to  be  resorted  to  in  support 
of  it.  I  am,  therefore,  charged  to  declare  to 
you  expressly,  that  the  President  expects  and 
requires,  that  the  officer  of  justice  be  not  ob- 
structed, in  freely  and  peaceably  serving  the 
process  of  his  court;  and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, the  vessel  and  her  cargo  be  not  suffered 
to  depart,  till  the  judiciary, if  it  will  undertake 
it,  or  himself,  if  not,  shall  decide  whether  the 
seizure  has  been  within  the  limits  of  our  pro- 
tection.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv,  68.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  421.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 

1760. .     With     respect     to     the 

usurpation  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  by  the 
consuls  of  France,  within  these  States,  the 
honor  and  rights  of  the  States  themselves 
were  sufficient  motives  for  the  Executive  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  its  continuance,  as 
soon  as  they  were  apprised  of  it.  They  have 
been  led,  by  particular  considerations,  to  await 
the  effect  of  these  measures,  believing  they 
would  be  sufficient ;  but  finding  at  length  they 
were  not,  such  others  have  been  lately  takeii, 
as  can  no  longer  fail  to  suppress  this  irregu- 
larity completely. — To  George  Hammond. 
iv,  66.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  424.    (Pa.,  Sep.  1793.) 


may 


1761.  CONTENTION,  Horror  of.— Xh 
ay  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  di^,.^^ 
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sitions  contention  is  pleasing  and  who,  there- 
fore, wish  a  continuance  of  confusion,  but  to 
me  it  i>  of  all  states  but  one  the  most  hor- 
rid.—To  John  Randolph,  i.  200.  Ford  ed., 
i,  482.     (M..  1775.) 

1762.  CONTENTMENT,  Wisdom  of.— It 
is  wise  and  well  to  be  contented  with  the  good 
things  which  the  Master  of  the  feast  places 
before  us.  and  to  be  thankful  for  what  we 
have,  rather  than  thoughtful  about  what  we 
have  not.— To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  vii,  53. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  71.     (M..  181 7.) 

—  CONTINENTAL      CONOBESS.— Sec 

Congress. 

1763.  CONTRABAND  OF  WAB,  Abu- 
sive Seizures. — We  believe  the  practice  of 
seizing  what  is  called  contraband  ot  war,  is  an 
abusive  practice,  not  founded  in  natural  right. 
War  between  two  nations  cannot  diminish  the 
rights  of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at 
peace.  The  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations 
remaining  quietly  under  the  exercise  of  moral 
and  social  duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  prefer  plundering  and 
murdering  one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doc- 
trine; and  ought  to  yield  to  the  more  rational 
law,  that  **  the  wrongs  which  two  nations  en- 
deavor to  inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  rights  or  conveniences  of  those 
remaining  at  peace  '*. — To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston,   iv,  410.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  90.  (M.,  1801.) 

1764.  CONTBABAND  OF  WAB,  Na- 
tional Law  and.— What  is  contraband  by 
the  law  of  nature?  Either  everything  which 
may  aid  or  comfort  an  enemy  or  nothing. 
Either  all  commerce  which  would  accommo- 
date him  is  unlawful,  or  none  is.  The  differ- 
ence between  articles  of  one  or  another  de- 
scription, is  a  difference  in  degree  only.  No 
line  between  them  can  be  drawn.  Either  all 
intercourse  must  cease  between  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  or  all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world 
liesitate  to  say  which  shall  be  the  rule?  Shall 
two  nations  turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one 
instant  the  peaceable  relations  of  the  whole 
world  ?  Reason  and  nature  clearly  pronounce 
that  the  neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  its  rights,  that  its  commerce  remains 
free,  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another, 
nor  consequently  its  vessels  to  search,  or  to  in- 
quiries whether  their  contents  are  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  or  are  of  those  which  have  been 
called  contraband  of  war. — To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv.  410.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  90.  (M., 
1801.) 

1765.  CONTBABAND  OF  WAB,  Naval 
Stores  and. — I  have  had  a  consultation  with 
Mr.  Madison  on  the  application  of  the  British 
vessel  of  war  for  stores.  We  are  both  of 
opinion  that  if  by  this  term  he  meant  sea 
stores  only,  or  even  munitions  de  bouche,  or 
provi'>:ions  generally,  there  can  he  no  objection 
to  their  taking  them,  or  indeed  anything  ex- 
cept contraband  of  war.  But  what  should  be 
deemed  contraband  of  war  in  this  case  we  are 
not  agreed.  He  thinks  that  as  the  English 
deem  naral  stores  to  be  contraband,  and  as 
such    take    them    from    our   vessels    at    sea, 


we  ought  to  retaliate  their  own  definition  on 
them.  I  think  we  ought  to  act  on  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  contraband;  because  bjr 
treaties  between  all  the  nations  (I  think; 
having  treaties  with  another  they  are  agreed 
not  to  be  contraband;  even  England  herself, 
with  every  nation  but  ours,  makes  them  non 
contraband,  and  the  only  treaty  making  them 
contraband  (Jay's)  is  now  expired.  Wc 
ought,  then,  at  once  to  rally  with  all  the  other 
nations  on  the  ground  that  they  are  non- 
contraband;  and  if  England  treats  them  as 
contraband  in  our  ships,  instead  of  admitting 
it  by  retaliation,  let  us  contest  it  on  its  true 
ground.  Mr.  Madison  thinks  France  might 
complain  of  this ;  but  I  think  not,  as  we  shall 
permit  both  nations  equally  to  take  naval 
stores;  or  at  least  such  articles  of  them  as 
may  be  used  for  peaceable  as  well  as  warlike 
purposes ;  this  being  the  true  line. — ^To  Albekt 
Gallatin.    Ford  ed.^  viii,  455.     (June  18061) 

1766.  CONTBABAND  OF  WAB,   Pio- 

viflions  and.— Certainly  proxnsions  arc  not 
allowed  by  the  consent  of  nations,  to  be  con- 
traband but  where  everything  is  so,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  blockaded  town,  with  which  all 
intercourse  is  forbidden. — ^To  Edward  Evn- 
ETT.    vii,  270.     (M.,  1823.) 

1767.  CONTBACT8,    Abiding    by.— To 

preserve  the  faith  of  the  nation  by  an  exact 
discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts  *  ♦  * 
[is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are 
to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings.— 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21.  Fou 
ED.,  viii.  187.     (Dec.  1802.) 

1768.  CONTBACTSy  Congiewmen  and. 
— I  am  averse  to  giving  contracts  of  any  kind 
to  members  of  the  Legislature. — ^To  Albbt 
Gallatin,    v,  50.     (W.,  1807.) 

1769.  CONTBACTS,   Impairment  of.— 

Between  citizens  and  citizens  of  the  same 
State,  and  under  their  own  laws,  I  know  but 
a  single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  is  given  to 
the  General  Government.  That  is.  where  any- 
thing but  gold  or  silver  is  made  a  lawful  ten* 
der,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts  is  any  other- 
wise impaired.  The  separate  legislatures  had 
so  often  abused  that  power,  that  the  citizens 
themselves  chose  to  trust  it  to  the  general 
rather  than  to  their  own  special  authonties. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  296.  Fobd  la, 
X.  231.     (M.,  1823.) 

1770.  C0NTBACT8,  Liberation  from.^ 
There  are  circumstances  which  sometimes  ex- 
cuse the  non-performance  of  contracts  be- 
tween man  and  man ;  so  are  there  also  between 
nation  and  nation.  When  performance,  for 
instance,  becomes  impossible,  non-perform- 
ance is  not  immoral;  so  if  performance  be- 
comes self-destructive  to  the  party,  the  law 
of  self-preservation  overrules  the  laws  of  ob- 
ligation in  others. — French  Treaties  Opik- 
lON.    vii,  613.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.     (1793.) 

1771. .    Reason,  which  gives  the 

right  of  self-liberation  from  a  contract  in 
certain  cases,  has  subjected  it  to  certain  just 
limitations.     The  danger  which  absolves  vs 
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great,  inevitable  and  imminent. — 
Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  614.  Ford 
.     (1793.) 

.    Obligation    is   not   sus- 

l  the  danger  is  become  real,  and  the 
»f  it  so  imminent,  that  we  can  no 
Did  decision  without  forever  losing 
tunity  to  do  it.— French  Treaties 

vii,  615.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  222.  (i793-) 
CONTRACTS,  PossibmtieB  and.— 
lities  would  void  contracts,  there 
Id  be  a  valid  contract,  for  possibil- 
over  everything.—FRENCH  Treaties 

vii,  614.    Ford  ED.,  vi,  222.    (i793) 

;ONTBOVEBSY,  Aversion  to.— 
1  insuperable  aversion  to  be  drawn 
oversy  in  the  public  papers,  I  must 
)t  to  be  quoted.— To  Joseph  Dela- 
vii,    21.    Ford    ed.,    x,    56.     (M.,  1 

30NTB0VEBSY,  Avoiding.— So 
ions  have  of  late  found  an  interest 
on  gratified  by  imputing  to  me  say- 
irritings  which  I  never  said  or  wrote, 
avoring  to  draw  me  into  newspapers 
me  personally,  that  I  have  found 
ry  for  my  quiet  and  my  other  pur- 
!ave  them  in  full  possession  of  the 
not  to  take  the  trouble  of  contradict- 
even  in  private  conversation. — To 
31  White,  iv,  201.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
,  1797.) 

30NTB0VEBSY,  Declining.— As 
.  I  shall  take  no  part  in  any  dis- 
I  leave  others  to  judge  of  what  I 
I.  and  to  give  me  exactly  the  place 
y  shall  think  I  have  occupied.  Mar- 
written  libels  on  one  side ;  others.  I 
/ill  be  written  on  the  other  side ;  and 
will  sift  both  and  separate  the  truth 
s  they  can. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
D  ed.,  ix,  388.     (M.,  1813.) 

30irV1BNT,  Entering  a.— And 
'osway  in  a  convent !  I  knew  that  to 
Iness  of  heart  she  joined  enthusiasm 
on  ;  but  I  thought  that  very  enthusi- 
i  have  prevented  her  from  shutting 
[oration  of  the  God  of  the  universe 
!  walls  of  a  cloister ;  that  she  would 
e  sought  the  mountain  top. — To  Mrs. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  455.     (G.,  1793) 

CONVENTION  (Eederal),  Call 
want  of  some  authority  which 
3cure  justice  to  the  public  creditors, 
bservance  of  treaties  with  foreign 
reduced  the  call  of  a  convention  of 
$  at  Annapolis.*--THE  Anas,  ix, 
ED.,   i,   158.     (1818.) 

: — •    All  the  States  have  come 

/irginia  proposition  for  a  commer- 
rntion,  the  deputies  of  which  are 
n  the  term  of  an  article  giving  to 
^V^„f^^'3^'on  of  their  commerce. 
alone  has  not  named  deputies,  con- 

KiJ!'i£d'S?*i{!*®»A°^?P*'"8  Commer- 
re«tcd«,Z?^il«.ca«lphia  Federal  Con- 


ceiving  that  Congress  might  as  well  propose 
the  article.  They  are,  howeve*-,  for  giving 
the  power,  and  will,  therefore,  either  nomi- 
nate deputies  to  the  convention,  or  accede  to 
their  measures. — To  M.  de  Lafayette,  ii,  21. 
(P..  1786.) 

1780.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Charac- 
ter of. — It  is  really  an  assembly  of  demi-gods.* 
— To  John  Adams,    ii,  260.    (P.,  1787.) 

1781. .    The  convention  holding 

at  Philadelphia  consists  of  the  ablest  men  in 
America. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  149. 
(P.,  1787.) 

1782. .    A   more  able  assembly 

never  sat  in  America. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas. 
ii,  264.    (P.,  1787.) 

1788.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Pub- 
licity and. — I  am  sorry  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion began  their  deliberations  by  so  abomina- 
ble a  precedent  as  that  of  tying  up  the  tongues 
of  their  members.  Nothing  can  justify  this 
example  but  the  innocence  of  their  intentions ; 
and  ignorance  of  the  value  of  public  discus- 
sions.—To  John  Adams,    ii,  260.    (P.,  1787.) 

1784.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Be- 
form  and. — I  remain  in  hopes  of  great  and 
good  effects  from  the  decision  of  the  Assembly 
over  which  you  are  presiding. — To  General 
Washington,    ii,  250.  (P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

1785 .    I   look   to   the   Federal 

Convention  for  an  amendment  of  our  Federal 
affairs. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  220. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.     (P.,  1787.) 

1786.  CONVENTION  (Federal),  Bepre- 
sentation  in. — I  find  by  the  public  papers  that 
your  commercial  convention  [at  Annapolis] 
failed  in  point  of  representation.  If  it  should 
produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a  broader 
reformation,  it  will  still  be  well. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  65.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  332.  (P., 
Dec.  1786.) 

1787.  CONVENTION,  National  Kepub- 
lican.— If  ♦  ♦  *  the  [Federal]  govern- 
ment should  expire  on  the  3d  of  March  bv  the 
loss  of  its  head,  there  is  no  regular  provision 
for  reorganizing  it,  nor  any  authority  but  in 
the  people  themselves.  They  may  authorize  a 
convention  to  reorganize,  and  even  amend  the 
machine. — To  Benjamin  Smith  Barton.  iv» 
353.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  490.    (W.,  Feb.  14,  1801.) 

1788. .  The  Federalists  in  Con- 
gress were  completely  alarmed  at  the  resource 
for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  convention  to 
reorganize  the  government,  and  to  amend  it. 
The  very  word  convention  gives  them  the  hor- 
rors, as  in  the  present  democratical  spirit  of 
America,  they  fear  they  should  lose  some  of 
the  favorite  morsels  of  the  Constitution. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  354.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  491. 
i  (W.,  Feb.  IS,  1801.) 

1789. .    I   have  been,  above  all 

things,  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened 
on  us  [in  the  Presidential  contest  in  1801]  in 
the  event  of  a  non- election  of  a  President ; 
•  Philadelphia  Convention.— EDITOR. 
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in  which  case,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock  or  watch 
run  down.  There  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor 
of  any  occasion  for  it.  A  convention,  invited 
by  the  Republican  members  of  Congress,  with 
the  virtual  President  and  Vice-President, 
would  have  been  on  the  ground  in  eight 
weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  Constitution 
where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up 
again.  This  peaceable  and  legitimate  re- 
source, to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  im- 
plicit obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to 
force,  and  being  always  within  our  reach, 
shows  a  precious  principle  of  self-preserva- 
tion in  our  composition,  till  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances shall  take  place,  which  is  not 
within  prospect  at  any  definite  period. — To 
Joseph  Priestley,  vii.  374.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  22. 
(W.,  March  21,  1801.) 

1700.  CONVENTION  (Virginia),  First. 
^On  the  discontinuance  of  Assemblies  [in 
Virginia],  it  became  necessary  to  substitute  in 
their  place  some  other  body,  competent  to  the 
ordinary  business  of  government,  and  to  the 
calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  state  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  opposition  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. Conventions  were,  therefore,  intro- 
duced, consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each 
county,  meeting  together  and  forming  one 
House,  on  the  plan  of  the  former  House  of 
Burgesses,  to  whose  places  they  succeeded. 
These  were  at  first  chosen  anew  for  every 
particular  session.  But  in  March,  1775,  they 
recommended  to  the  people  to  choose  a  con- 
vention, which  should  continue  in  office  a 
year. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  363.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  225.     (1782.) 

1791.  CONVENTION  (Virginia),  Pow- 
ers of. — The  convention  of  Virginia,  which 
organized  their  new  government,  had  been 
chosen  before  a  separation  from  Great  Brit- 
ain had  been  thought  of  in  their  State.  They 
had.  therefore,  none  but  the  ordinary  powers 
of  legislation.  This  leaves  their  act  for  or- 
ganizing the  government  subject  to  be  altered 
by  every  legislative  assembly,  and  though  no 
general  change  in  it  has  been  made,  yet  its 
effect  has  been  controlled  in  several  special 
cases. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  viii,  283.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  139.    (P.,  1786.) 

1792. .    To    our   convention    no 

special  authority  had  been  delegated  by  the 
people  to  form  a  permanent  Constitution,  over 
which  their  successors  in  legislation  should 
have  no  powers  of  alteration.  They  had  been 
elected  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  legisla- 
tion only,  and  at  a  time  when  the  establish- 
mcrt  of  a  new  government  had  not  been  pro- 
posed or  contemplated.  Although,  therefore, 
they  gave  to  this  act  the  title  of  a  constitu- 
tion, yet  it  could  be  no  more  than  an  act  of 
legislation,  subject,  as  their  other  acts  were, 
to  alteration  by  their  successors. — To  John 
Hambpen  Pi-e.\sants.  vii,  344.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
302.    (M..  i«24.) 

1793.  CONVENTIONS,  Constitutional. 
-^The  *  *  *  States  in  the  Union  have 
been  of  opinion  that  to  render  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment unalterable  by  ordinary  acts  of  As- 


sembly, the  people  must  delegate  persons  with 
special  powers.  They  have  accordingly  chosen 
special  conventions  to  form  and  fix  their  gov- 
ernments.—Notes  ON  Virginia,  viii,  367. 
Ford  ed,,  iii,  229.   (1782.) 

1794. ,  Happy  for  us  that  we  are 

yet  able  to  send  our  wise  and  TOod  men  to- 
gether to  talk  over  our  form  of  ^vemment, 
discuss  its  weaknesses,  and  establish  its  reme- 
dies with  the  same  sang  froid  as  they  wonkl 
a  subject  of  agriculture. — ^To  Ralph  Izaia 
ii,  429.     (P.,  1788.) 

1795. .  The  example  of  chang- 
ing a  constitution  by  assembling  the  wise 
men  of  the  State,  instead  of  assemUing 
armies,  will  be  worth  as  much  to  the  world 
as  the  former  examples  we  had  given  them.^ 
To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  sa. 
V,  89.    (P.,  1789.) 

1796. .    This     corporeal     globe, 

and  everything  upon  it  belong  to  its  pres- 
ent corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their  genera- 
tion. They  alone  have  a  right  to  direct  what 
is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to  de- 
clare the  law  of  that  direction;  and  this  dec^ 
laration  can  only  be  made  by  their  majority. 
That  majority,  then,  has  a  right  to  depute 
representatives  to  a  convention,  and  to  make 
the  constitution  what  they  think  will  be  the 
best  for  themselves.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  this  avenne 
be  shut  to  the  call  of  sufferance  it  will  make 
itself  through  that  of  force,  and  we  shall  go 
on.  as  other  nations  are  doing,  in  the  endless 
circle  of  oppression,  rebellion,  refonnatioo; 
and  oppression,  rebellion,  reformation,  again; 
and  so  on  forever.— To  Samuel  Kekthival. 
vii,  16.   Ford  ed.,  x,  44.    (M.,  1816.) 

1797.  COmnCTS,       Transported.— The 

malefactors  sent  to  America  were  not  sufficient 
in  number  to  merit  enumeration,  as  one  class 
out  of  three  which  peopled  America.  It  was 
at  a  late  period  of  their  history  that  this  prac- 
tice began.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  the  whole 
number  sent  would  amount  to  two  thousand, 
and  being  principally  men,  eaten  up  with  dis- 
ease, they  married  seldom  and  propagated  little. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  themselves  and  dieir  de- 
scendants are  at  present  four  thousand,  which 
is  Httle  more  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  inhabitants. — To  M.  dk  Mkuwiib.  ix, 
254.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  158.     (P.,  1786.) 

—  COOKEBY.— See  Gastsonomy. 

1798.  COOPER    (Thomas),    TJidvmxwitf 

of  Va.  and. — I  do  sincerely  lament  that  unto- 
ward circumstances  have  brought  on  us  the  ir- 
reparable loss  of  this  professor,  whom  I  have 
looked  to  as  the  corner  stone  of  our  edifice 
[University  of  Virginia].  I  know  no  one  who 
could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  forming  the  fu- 
ture regulations  of  our  infant  institution;  and 
although  we  may  perhaps  obtain  from  Europe 
equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace 
the  advantages  of  his  experience,  his  knowledge 
of  the  character,  habits  and  manners  of  onr 
country,  his  identification  with  its  sentiments 
and  principles,  and  high  reputation  he  has  oIh 
tained  in  it  generally.* — ^To  Gknbxal  Tatlob. 
vii,  164.     (M..  1820.) 

•  Dr.  Cooper  was  an  Bnallshman,  and  ttac  soa-iB- 
law  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  be  came  to  Ameriea 
in  179a.    Cooper  edited  Pnest]ey*s  writings  and  was 
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1799. : —     You  may  have  heard  of 

the  hue  and  cty  raised  from  the  different  pul- 
pits on   our  appointment   [to   be  professor   in 
the    University   of    Virginia]    of    Dr.    Cooper, 
whom  they  charge  with  Unitarianism  as  boldly 
as  if  they  knew  the  fact,  and  as  presumptuously 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  one  for  which,  like 
Servetus,  he  should  be  burned     ♦     ♦     ♦    .     For 
myself,  I  was  not  disposed  to  regard  the  denun- 
ciations of  these  satellites  of  relig^ious  inquisi- 
tion ;  but  our  colleagues,  better  judges  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  thought  that  they  were  not  to  be 
altogether  neglected;  and  that  it  might  be  bet- 
ter to  relieve  Dr.  Cooper,  ourselves  and  the  in- 
stitution    from     this     crusade. — To     General 
Taylor,    vii,  i6a.     (M.,  1820.) 

1800.  COyyiNG  PBESS,  Appreciated. — 

Have  you  a  copying  press?  If  you  have  not, 
yon  should  get  one.  Mine  (exclusive  of  paper, 
which  costs  a  guinea  a  ream)  has  cost  me  about 
fourteen  guineas.  I  would  give  ten  times  that 
ttim  to  have  had  it  from  the  date  of  the  Stamp 
Act — To  James  Madison.  i,  415.  (P., 
1785.) 

1801. .    I  shall  be  able  to  have  a 

small  copying  press  completed  for  you  here 
[Paris]  in  about  three  weeks. — To  M.  de  La- 
fayette,   it,  aa.     (P.,  1786.) 

1809.  COPYING  PBESS,  Jefferson's 
portable. — Having  a  p^eat  desire  to  have  a 
Dortable  copying  machine,  and  bein^  satisfied 
from  some  experiments  that  the  principle  of 
the  large  machines  might  be  applied  in  a  small 
one,  I  planned  one  when  in  England,  and  had 
it  made.  It  answers  perfectly.  I  have  since  set 
a  workman  to  making  them  here,  and  they  are 
in  such  demand  that  he  has  his  hands   full. 

•  •  •  I  send  you  one.  The  machine  costs 
q6  livres,  the  appendages  24  livres.  •  ♦  • 
You  must  expect  to  make  many  essavs  before 
you  succeed  perfectly.  A  soft  brush,  like  a 
shaving  brush,  is  more  convenient  than  the 
sponge. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  no.  Ford 
£D.,  IV,  369.     (Pm  1787.) 

—  COPYBIGHT.— See  Books,  Genera- 
tions and  Monopoly. 

1803.  CO&AY  (A.),  Works  of.— I  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  the  short  opportunity  of  ac- 
quaintance   with    you    afforded    me    in    Paris 

•  *  *  and  the  fine  editions  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece,  which  have  been  announced 
by  you  from  time  to  time,  have  never  permitted 
me  to  lose  the  recollection.  Until  those  of 
Aristotle's  Ethics  and  the  Strateg^icos  of  One- 
sander.  with  which  you  have  now  favored  me 

•  •  ♦  I  had  seen  only  your  Lives  of  Plu- 
tarch. •  •  •  I  profited  much  by  your  valu- 
able scholia.  ♦  *  ♦  You  have  certainly  be- 
gun at  the  right  end  towards  preparing  Lyour 
countrymen]  tor  the  great  object  they  are  now 
contending  for,  by  improving  their  minds  and 
qualifying  them  for  self-government.  For  this 
they  will  owe  you  lasting  honors.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  forward  this  object  than  a  study 
of  the  fine  models  of  science  left  by  their  an- 
cestors, to  whom  we  also  are  all  indebted  for  the 

regarded  as  a  UnitaHan.  He  was  well-versed  in 
cbemistnr.  physics  and  physiology ;  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  in  this  country  on  political  economy, 
«nd  the  first  to  introduce  the  study  of  Roman  law  by 
his  edition  of  Justinian.  He  was  a  professor  in 
Dickinson  College,  a  lecturer  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  tiecarae  a  Judge.  His  liberal 
rtews  on  religion  aroused  the  anUgonism  of  the 
Orthodox  clergy  of  Virginia  and  their  attacks  led  to 
hiA  retirement  from  the  Univernity  of  Virginia.  In 
iSjo.  he  became  President  <^  the  College  of  South 
C^nlinm.    Hediedlnrt3Q.-EDiTOR. 


lights  which  originallv  led  ourselves  out  of 
Gothic  darkness. — To  A.  Coray.  vii,  318.  (M., 
1823.) 

—  COSX  TBER — See  Trees. 

1804.  COBNWALLIS  (Lord),  Bavages 

of  in  Virginia. — Lord  Comwallis  remained 
in  this  position  [from  Point  of  Fork  along  the 
main  James  River]  ten  days,  his  own  head- 
quarters being  in  my  house  [Elk-hill]  at  that 
place.  I  had  time  to  remove  most  of  the  ef- 
fects out  of  the  house.  He  destroyed  all  my 
growing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco;  he  burned 
all  my  bams,  containing  the  same  articles  of 
the  last  year,  having  first  taken  what  com  he 
wanted ;  he  used,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  my 
stock  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  his  army,  and  carried  off  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service;  of  those  too  young 
for  service,  he  cut  the  throats;  and  he  burned 
all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave 
it  an  absolute  waste.  He  carried  off  also 
about  thirty  slaves.  Had  this  been  to  give  them 
freedom,  he  would  have  done  right;  but  it  was 
to  consign  them  to  inevitable  death  from  the 
small-pox  and  putrid  fever,  then  raging  in  his 
camp.  This  I  knew  afterwards  to  be  the  fate 
of  twenty-seven  of  them.  I  never  had  news 
of  the  remaining  three,  but  presume  they  shared 
the  same  fate.  When  I  say  that  Lord  Com- 
wallis did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  car- 
ried about  the  torch  in  his  own  hands,  but  that 
it  was  all  done  under  his  eye;  the  situation  of 
the  house  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a 
view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so  that 
he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  I  relate  these 
things  on  my  own  knowledge  in  a  great  desree, 
as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it. 
He  treated  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood  some- 
what in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit 
of  total  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to 
rage  over  my  possessions.  Wherever  he  went, 
the  dwelling  houses  were  plundered  of  every- 
thing that  could  be  carried  off.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder ;  but  that 
his  table  was  served  with  the  plate  thus  pil- 
laged from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by 
many  hundred  eyewitnesses.  From  an  estimate 
I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information  I 
could  collect,  I  supposed  the  State  of  Virginia 
lost  under  Lord  Cornwallis's  hands,  that  year, 
about  thirty  thousand  slaves ;  and  that  of  these, 
about  twenty-seven  thousand  died  of  the  small 
pox  and  camp  fever,  and  the  rest  were  partly 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged  for 
rum,  sugar,  coffee  and  fruit,  and  partly  sent 
to  New  York,  whence  they  went,  at  the  peace, 
either  to  Nova  Scotia  or  England.  From  this 
last  place.  I  believe  thev  have  been  lately  sent 
to  Africa.  History  will  never  relate  the  hor- 
rors committed  by  the  British  army  in  the 
Southern  States  of  America.  They  raged  in 
Virginia  six  months  only,  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  October,  1781,  when  they 
were  all  taken  prisoners ;  and  I  give  you  a 
faithful  specimen  of  their  transactions  for  ten 
days  of  that  time,  and  on  one  spot  only.  Ex 
pede  Herctilem.  I  suppose  their  whole  dev- 
astations during  those  six  months  amounted  to 
about  three  millions  sterling. — To  Dr.  William 
Gordon,     ii,  426.     Ford  ed.,  v,  39.     (P.,  1788.) 

1805. .  Lord  Comwallis  en- 
camped ten  days  on  an  estate  of  mine  at  Elk 
Island,  having  his  headquarters  in  my  house. 
He  burned  all  the  tobacco  houses  and  barns  on 
the  farm  with  the  produce  of  the  former  year 
in  them.  He  burned  all  the  enclosures,  and 
wasted  the  fields  in  which  the  crop  of  that  year 
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(it  was  in  the  month  of  June)  was  growing. 
He  killed  or  carried  off  every  living  animal, 
cutting  the  throats  of  those  which  were  too 
young  for  service.  Of  the  slaves  he  carried 
away  thirty.— To  William  Joses,  Ford  ed., 
iv.  354.     (I'-.   >787.) 

1806.  COBNWAIiLIS  (Lord),  Tnim- 
bull's  picture  of.— The  painting  lately  exe- 
cuted by  Colonel  Trumbull,  I  have  never  seen. 
but  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Horace  at  least, 
we  are  told  that  "  pictoribus  d^/ia-  pOi^txs:^ 
Quullibct  auilcndi  semper  fuit  ^rqua  pote^tas. 
He  has  exercised  this  licetttiu  pietoru  in  like 
manner  in  the  surrender  of  Yorktown.  where 
he  has  placed  Lord  Cornwallis  at  the  bead  of 
the  surrender  although  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  excused  by  General  Washington  from  ap- 
pearing.—To  Samuel  A.  Wells.  Ford  eo.. 
X.  133.     (M..  1819.^ 

1807.  CORONEBS,  Election  of. — Coro- 
ners of  Counties  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
those  qualified  to  vote  for  Representatives.— 
Prowseu  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed..  ii* 
20.    (June  1776.) 

—  COBPOBATION.— Sec  iNCORPOtiATiON. 

1808.  CORREA  DE  SEBBA  (J.>,  Learn- 
ed.— I  found  him  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  of  men.— To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  vj, 
267.     Ford  ei>..  ix.  430.     (1B13) 

1809.  CORREA  DE  SEBBA  (J.),  Mlnif- 
ter  at  Washington. — Wo  have  to  join  in 
mutual  congratulations  on  the  appointment  of 
our  friend  Correa.  to  be  minister  or  envoy  of 
Portugal,  here  cWashingtonh  This  I  hope, 
will  give  him  to  us  for  life.— To  F.  W.  Gilme«. 
vii.  5.     Ford  ei>..  x.  33.     (M.>  j8i6.) 

1810.  COBBEA  DE  SEBBA  (J,),  Be- 
grets  for. — No  foreigner.  I  believe.  h;is  ever 
carried  with  him  more  friendly  regrets.— To 
James  MAmi^oN.  vii.  190.  Foud  ed..  x.  169- 
^r.F..   i8j.v> 

1811.  COBBEA  DE  SEBBA  (J.),  Uni- 
versity of  Va.  and.— M.  Corren  is  here 
(Monticello>  on  his  farewell  vij^it  to  us.  He 
has  been  much  pKascil  with  the  plan  and  prog- 
ress of  our  University,  and  has  given  fomc 
valuable  hints  to  its  botanical  branch.  He 
goes  to  do.  1  hope,  much  good  in  his  new 
countrv  (HraziH  :  the  public  instruction  there, 
a%  I  understand,  being  within  the  dei>artmenl 
destined  for  him.— To  William  Siiohi.  vii. 
168.     (M..  iSjo.^ 

1812.  COBBESPONDENCE,  Between 
Citizens.— A  right  of  free  eorresixmdenee 
between  eiti:en  and  citizen,  on  their  joint  in- 
tere>i-i.  whether  public  or  private,  and  under 
whatsoever  laws  these  interests  arise  (to 
wit.  oi  the  Stale,  t>f  Congres;^,  of  France. 
Spain,  or  Turkey^,  is  a  natural  right;  it  is 
H't  tlu-  liitt  ot  any  municipal  law.  eiiUer  of 
l-.ngiaml.  or  of  \iriiinia.  or  of  Conctvs^:  bni 
in  coirmon  wuh  all  our  other  natural  rights, 
is  I'ne  oi  the  ohiect<  for  the  protection  of 
which  vocieiv  i-  formed,  and  ntunicipal  laws 
estahlished— To  Jamvs  MoNkoE.  iv,  uM. 
I'OKn  F.iv.  vii.  17.:.    vM-.  t7^>"^ 

1813. .     The  npht  of   free  corrc- 

spon de n c e  1  ♦o t  vv  ee n  c  i  I  i  -  e n  a  1  u  I  c  \x  i .:  en  v*n  their 
ioint  intercsis.  public  or  private,  and  under 
whatsocMT    \u\>    the>e    imere-its   arise,    is    a 

uural  ::v::'.:  of  every  inJividtial  citizen,  not 


the  gift  of  manicipal  law^  but  among  the  ob- 
jects for  the  protection  of  which  municipal 
laws  are  instituted.— Jury  PETmoif.  ix,  451. 
Ford  ED.,  vii,  161.    (1797.) 

—  COBBESPONDENCE,  BeTolutlcmuT 
CommltteeB  of,— See  Appendix. 

1614.  COBBESPONDENCE,  Cinutitn- 
ents  and  representativeB. — By  the  Constitu* 
lion  of  Virginia,  established  from  its  earliest 
settlement,  the  people  thereof  have  professed 
the  right  of  being  governed  by  laws  to  which 
they  have  consented  by  teprcsentatives  chosen 
by  themselves  immediately.  In  order  to  give 
to  the  will  of  the  people  the  influetice  it  ought 
to  have,  and  the  mformation  which  may  en- 
able them  to  exercise  it  usefully^  it  was  a  part 
of  the  common  law,  adopted  as  the  law  of 
this  land,  E!>at  their  representatives,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  should  be  free 
from  the  cognizance  or  coercion  of  the  co- 
ordinate branches.  Judiciary  and  Executives 
and  that  their  communications  with  their 
constituents  should  of  right,  as  of  duty  al5a» 
be  free,  full,  and  unawed  by  any.  So  neces- 
sary has  this  intercourse  been  deemed  in  the 
country  from  which  they  derive  p  rind  pall; 
their  descent  and  laws,  that  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  representative  and  constitu- 
ent is  privileged  there  to  pass  free  of  expense 
through  the  channel  of  the  public  post,  and 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature  have 
been  known  to  be  arrested  and  suspended  at 
times  until  the  Representatives  could  go  home 
to  their  several  counties  and  confer  with  their  ' 
constituents. — Juky  Petition,  ix,  44S,  Fam> 
ED.,  vii,  158.    (1797-) 

1815*  COBBBSPONDENCE,  JndlciaJT 
And. — For  the  Judiciary  to  interpose  in  the 
Legislative  depart  men!  between  the  constitu- 
ent and  his  representative,  to  control  them  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions  or  duties 
towards  each  other,  to  overawe  the  free  cor- 
respondence which  exists  and  ought  to  exist 
between  them,  to  dictate  what  may  pass  be- 
tween ihem,  and  to  punish  all  others,  to  put 
the  representative  into  jeopardy  of  criminal 
prosecution,  of  vexation,  expense,  and  pun- 
ishment befot^  the  Judiciary,  if  his  communi- 
cation>.  public  or  private,  do  not  exactly 
square  with  their  ideas  of  fact  or  right,  or 
with  their  designs  of  wrong,  is  to  put  the 
Legislative  department  under  the  feet  of  the 
Judiciary-,  is  to  leave  us,  indeed,  the  shadow, 
but  to  take  away  the  substance  of  rcpresenra- 
tion.  which  requires  essential Ij;  that  the  rep- 
resentative be  as  free  as  his  constituents 
would  be,  that  the  same  interchange  of  senti- 
meni  be  lawful  between  him  and  them  as 
would  he  lawful  amonc  themselves  were  they 
m  the  personal  transaction  of  their  own  busi- 
ness :  is  to  do  away  the  influence  of  the  peo- 
ple o\er  the  proceedings  of  their  representa* 
tives  by  excluding  from  their  knowledge,  by 
the  terror  of  punishment,  all  but  such  infor- 
mation or  mtsin  format  ion  as  may  suit  their 
own  views.*— JVRV  Petitioic.  ix,  45a  Fobd- 
i:l».,  vii,  160      U/P7> 

•  In  I -.;.-.  tt  Fi^d«T«I  Grmnd  Jury  In  Vir^fniB  mad* 
I  ^  ^Te*cTilsx<ai  nf  tlw  act  of  Suaiul  J.  CabelL  a  mwr 
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ISie.  C0BBB8P0NDEKCE,  Literary.— 
I  set  the  more  value  on  literary  correspond- 
ence, inasmuch  as  I  can  make  private  friend- 
ships instmmental  to  the  public  good,  by 
inspiring  a  confidence  which  is  denied  to  pub- 
lic and  ofiBdal  conununications. — To  James 
Monroe.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  287.    (W.,  1804,) 

1817.  00BBB8F0NDEKCE,  Longing 
lor.— But  why  has  nobody  else  written  to 
me?  Is  it  that  one  is  forgotten  as  soon  as 
their  back  is  turned?  I  have  a  better  opinion 
of  men. — ^To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
45.  (P..  1785.) 

1818.  OOBBBSPONDEKCE,  Men  of 
Worth  and. — I  cannot  relinquish  the  right 
of  correspondence  with  those  whom  I  have 
learned  to  esteem.  If  the  extension  of  com- 
mon acquaintance  in  public  life  be  an  incon- 
Tcntence,  that  with  select  worth  is  more  than 
a  counterpoise. — ^To  Lsvi  Lincoln,  vi,  7.  (M., 
1811.) 

1819.  00BBB8F0NDEKCE,  Natural 
Bight  and. — ^The  right  of  free  correspond- 
ence is  not  claimed  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  nor  the  laws  or  treaties  de- 
rived from  it,  but  as  a  natural  right,  placed 
origmally  under  the  protection  of  our  munici- 
pal laws,  and  retained  under  the  cognizance 
of  our  own  courts. — ^Jury  Petition,  ix,  452. 
FoKD  sa,  vii,  162.   (i797) 

1890.  00BBB8P0NDEKCE,  Punctoal- 
itjr  and. — ^I  never  was  a  punctual  correspond- 
ent to  any  person,  as  I  must  own  to  my 
shame.— To  Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  193.    (Wg.,  1779.) 

1881.  COBBESPONDENCE,  Bank  and. 
—If  it  be  possible  to  be  certainly  conscious  of 
anything,  I  am  conscious  of  feeling  no  dif- 
ference between  writing  to  the  highest  or 
lowest  being  on  earth. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv.  401.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  59.  (W.,  1801.)  See 
Letters. 

1822.  COBBESPONDENCE,  State  cotirta 

and.— The  Federal  Constitution  alienates 
from  [the  State  courts]  all  cases  arising,  ist, 
under  the  Constitution;  2d,  under  the  laws 
of  Congress;  3d,  under  treaties.  &c.  But 
the  right  of  free  correspondence,  whether 
with  a  public  representative  in  General  As- 
sembly, in  Congress,  in  France,  in  Spain,  or 
with  a  private  one  charged  with  a  pecuniary 
trust,  or  with  a  private  friend,  the  object  of 
our  esteem,  or  any  other,  has  not  been  given 
to  us  ander.  ist,  the  Federal  Constitution; 
2dly.  any  law  of  Congress;  or  3dly,  any 
treaty;  but  *  *  *  by  nature.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  alienated,  but  remains  under  the 
protection  of  our  courts. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv.  200.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  172.  (M.,  1797.)  See 
Letters. 

1823.  GOBBITPTION,  Agrlculturlsta 
and.— Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cul- 
tivators  is  a  phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor 
nation  has  furnished  an  example.  It  is  the 
mzik  set  on  those,  who 
H^r  nt  Conrres*  frcm  Vlrfdm'a,  In  wriiinsr  poh 
SJ^tor-J^SS  to  m»  coi.*tituent«.-ED/ro^r 


heaven,  to  their  own  soil  and  industry,  as 
does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsistence, 
depend  for  it  on  casualties  and  caprice  of  cus- 
tomers.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  405.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  268.    (1782.) 

1824.  GOBBUPTION,  BritlBh.— I  have 
been  among  those  who  have  feared  the  de- 
sign to  introduce  the  corruptions  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  here,  and  it  has  been  a  strong 
reason  with  me  for  wishing  there  was  an 
ocean  of  fire  between  that  island  and  us. — ^To 
John  Adams.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  57.    (M.,  1796.) 

1825.  GOBBUPTIOK,  Centralisation.— 

Our  country  is  too  large  to  have  all  its  affairs 
directed  by  a  single  government.  Public  serv- 
ants at  such  a  distance,  and  from  under  the 
eye  of  their  constituents,  must,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  distance,  be  unable  to  administer 
and  overlook  all  the  details  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  citizens,  and  the  same 
circumstance,  by  rendering  detection  impossi- 
ble to  their  constituents,  will  invite  the  public 
agents  to  corruption,  plunder,  and  waste.  And 
I  do  verily  believe,  that  if  the  principle  were 
to  prevail,  of  a  common  law  being  in  force  in 
the  United  States  (which  principle  possesses 
the  general  government  at  once  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  State  governments,  and  re- 
duces us  to  a  single  consolidated  govern- 
ment), it  would  become  the  most  corrupt 
government  on  the  earth. — To  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, iv.  331.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  451.    (M.,  1800.) 

1826. Consolidation  first,  and 

then  corruption,  its  necessary  consequence. — 
To  Nathaniel  Macx)n.  vii,  223.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
193.    (M.,  1821.) 

1827. .     If  ever  this  vast  country 

is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  extensive  corruption,  in- 
different and  incapable  of  a  wholesome  care 
over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface. — To  Will- 
iam T.  Barry,  vii,  256.    (M.,  1822.) 

1828.  GOBBUPTION,  Cities  and.— When 

they  [the  people]  get  piled  upon  one  another 
in  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become 
corrupt  as  in  Europe.* — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  479.    (P..  Dec.  1787.) 

1829.  COBBUPTION,  Congress.— I  said 
that  he  [President  Washington]  must  know, 
and  everybody  knew,  there  was  a  considerable 
squadron  in  both  [Houses]  whose  votes  were 
devoted  to  the  paper  and  stock- jobbing  inter- 
est, that  the  names  of  a  weighty  number  were 
known,  and  several  others  suspected  on  good 
grounds.  That  on  examining  the  votes  of 
these  men,  they  would  be  found  uniformly 
for  every  Treasury  measure,  and  that  as  most 
of  these  measures  had  been  carried  by  snia  1 
majorities,  they  were  carried  by  these  very 
votes:  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  cause  of  just 
uneasiness,  when  we  saw  a  leorislature  legis- 
lating for  their  own  interests,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  the  people. — The  Anas,  ix,  117.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  .200.     (July  1792.) 

In  the  Congress  edition  (ii,  332^  the  reading  is: 

.     ,,_  J another  in  large  cities, 

apt       •    -- 
the 


not  looking  up  to  I      ^h^rj  ^w^e  get  piled  upon  one  a  , 

.  ,        .,.  ,.  .    ,  /  «s  jV  tru rope,  we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe 

I,  in  wntiofr  political  /  an^^J^   t^    eating  one  another   as    they  do  there, 
TAq  g;2^^^l>    version  is  the  correct  one.— Editor. 
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1830. .    With  grief  and  shame  it 

must  be  acknowledged  that  his  [Alexander 
Hamilton's]  [financial]  machine  was  not 
without  effect;  that  even  in  this,  the  birth  of 
our  government,  some  members  were  found 
sordid  enough  to  bend  their  duty  to  their  in- 
terests and  to  look  after  personal  rather  than 
public  good. — The  Anas,  ix,  91.  Ford  ed., 
i,  160.    (1818.) 

1831. .    I  indulge  myself  on  one 

political  topic  only,  that  is,  the  shameless  cor- 
ruption of  a  portion  of  the  Representatives  in 
the  first  and  second  Congresses,  and  their  im- 
plicit devotion  to  the  treasury.  I  think  I  do 
good  in  this,  because  it  may  produce  exertions 
to  reform  the  evil,  on  the  success  of  which  the 
form  of  the  government  is  to  depend. — To  E. 
Randolph,  iv,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  498.  (M., 
Feb.  1794.) 

1832.  GOBBUPTION,  Extirpating.— I 
would  prefer  a  native  Frenchman  [for  the 
office  of  surveyor  and  inspector  for  the  port 
of  Bayou  St.  John],  if  you  can  find  one  proper 
and  disposed  to  cooperate  with  us  in  extir- 
pating that  corruption  which  has  prevailed  in 
those  offices  under  the  former  government, 
and  had  so  familiarized  itself  as  that  men. 
otherwise  honest,  could  look  on  it  without 
horror.  I  pray  you  to  be  alive  to  the  sup- 
pression of  this  odious  practice,  and  that  you 
bring  to  punishment  and  brand  with  eternal 
disgrace  every  man  guilty  of  it.  whatever  be 
his  station.— To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  551. 
(W..  1804.) 

1833.  COBBXTPTION,  Government  and. 
— In  every  government  on  earth  is  some  trace 
of  human  weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption 
and  degeneracy,  which  cunning  will  discover, 
and  wickedness  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and 
improve.  Every  government  degenerates 
when  trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone. 
The  people  themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only 
safe  depositories.  And  to  render  even  them 
safe,  their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  This,  indeed,  is  not  all  that  is 
necessary,  though  it  be  essentially  necessary. 
An  amendment  to  our  Constitution  [Vir- 
ginia] must  here  come  in  aid  of  the  public 
education.  The  influence  over  government 
must  he  shared  among  all  the  people.  If 
every  individual  which  composes  their  mass, 
participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  safe;  because  the  corrupting 
the  whole  ma»;s  will  exceed  any  private  re- 
sources of  wealth ;  and  public  ones  cannot  be 
provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this 
case,  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his  own 
price.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
l)een  corrupted,  because  but  one  man  in  ten 
has  a  right  to  vote  for  meml>ers  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  sellers  of  the  government,  thcre- 
ifore,  pet  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It 
has  been  thoiicfht  that  corniption  is  restrained 
bv  cnnfininj?  *lio  ricrht  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of 
the  wealthier  of  the  people;  but  it  would  be 
niore  effectually  restrained,  by  an  extension 
of  that  right,  to  such  members  as  would  bid 
definnce  to  the  tnenns  of  corruntion. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii.390.  Forded.,  iii.254.  (1782.) 


1834. .  [We]  should  look  for- 
ward to  a  time,  and  that  not  a  distant  one, 
when  a  corruption  in  this,  as  in  the  country 
from  which  we  derive  our  origin,  will  have 
seized  the  heads  of  government,  and  be 
spread  by  them  through  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  when  they  will  purchase  the  voices  of  the 
people,  and  make  them  pay  the  price.  Human 
nature  is  the  same  on  every  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  will  be  alike  influenced  by  the  same 
causes.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  362.  Fobd 
ED.,  iii,  225.     (1782.) 

1835. Mankind  soon  learn  to 

make  interested  uses  of  every  right  and  power 
which  they  possess,  or  may  assume.  The 
public  money  and  public  liberty,  intended  [in 
the  Virginia  constitution]  to  have  been  de- 
posited with  three  branches  of  magistracy, 
but  found  inadvertently  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
one  only,  will  soon  be  discovered  to  be  sources 
of  wealth  and  dominion  to  those  who  hold 
them ;  distinguished,  too,  by  this  tempting  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  are  the  instrument,  as 
well  as  the  object,  of  acquisition.  With 
money  we  will  get  men.  said  Caesar,  and  with 
men  we  will  get  money. — Notes  on  VntciinA. 
viii,  362.    Ford  ed..  iii,  224.     (1782.) 

1836.  GOBBXJFTIOK,  Guarding  against. 

The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 
of  us.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and 
talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. — Notes  on 
Virginia,    viii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  225.  (1782.) 

1837.  GOBBUPTIOK,       Influence 

through. — I  wonder  to  see  such  an  arrearage 
from  the  Department  of  State  to  our  bankers 
in  Holland.  Our  predecessors  seem  to  have 
levied  immense  sums  from  their  constituents 
merely  to  feed  favorites  by  larec  advances, 
and  thus  to  purchase  by  corruption  an  ex- 
tension of  their  influence  and  power. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  93.  (M., 
Sep.  1801.) 

1838.  GOBBUPTION,     Innoouit     ot.— 

Recurring  to  the  tenor  of  a  long  life  of  public 
service,  against  the  charge  of  malice  and  cor- 
ruption (m  the  New  Orleans  Batture  case) 
I  stand  conscious  and  erect. — ^The  Batture 
Case.     viii.  604.     (1812.) 

1839.  GOBBtJFTIOH,      MonarehloaL— 

A  germ  of  corruption  indeed  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  our  dear  mother  country,  and  has 
already  borne  fruit,  but  its  blight  is  begun 
from  the  breath  of  the  people. — ^To  J.  P.  Bris- 
soT  de  Warville.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  249.  (Ri, 
1793.) 

1840.  GOBBXJFTIOKy  Principles  and.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions. 
and  so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them.  But  time  produces  also  corruption 
of  principles,  and  against  this  it  is  the  duty  of 
good  citizens  to  be  ever  on  the  watch,  and  if 
the  gangrene  is  to  prevail  at  last,  let  the  day 
be  kept  off  as  long  as  possible. — ^To  Spencer 
Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford  ed.,  x,  18&  fM.. 
1821.) 
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1841,  COBBUPTION,  Beflige  from^^It 

seems  to  me  that  in  proportion  as  commercial 
avarice  and  qorniption  advance  on  as  from 
the  North  and  East,  the  principles  of  free 
lovemincnt  are  to  retire  to  the  agricultural 
States  of  the  South  and  West  as  their  last 
^ytum  and  bulwark.— To  Henry  Mipdleton, 
ti,  91,     (M.,  1813  ) 

18«,  COTTON,  Early  CoBditlons.— The 

four  souttiernmost  States  tnakc  a  gteat  deal  of 
t&tton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed 
k  it  in  wiuter  and  summer.  I  n  winter  they  wear 
shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  iummer  their  abirts  are  Unen. 
bat  the  outer  clothing  cotton*  The  dress  of 
the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton 
minnfactured  by  themselves,  except  the  richer 
<k»*,  and  even  many  of  these  wear  a  good  deal 
«f  home- spun  cotton*  It  is  as  well  manufac- 
tured as  the  calicoes  of  Europe.  These  four 
SutM  fumtsh  a  great  deal  of  cotton  to  the  States 
nuTth  of  them,  who  cannot  make  it,  as  bemg  too 
viU. — To  J.  P.  BiissoT  DE  Warville.  ii,  19. 
hiT>  Eu.,  iv,  181.     (P*p   1786.) 

1943.  COTTON,  Plana  to  raiie»-*Much 
inquiry  i«  made  of  me  here  {Paris]  about  the 
oiltiTatioti  of  cotton,  and  1  would  thank  you  to 
^vc  me  your  opinion  how  much  a  hand  would 
makt  cultivating  that  as  his  principal  crop  fn- 
itead  of  tobacco. — To  Niceiolas  Lewis,  Fokd 
ID,,   r,   36.     (P..    1788*) 

1844.  OOTTON  GIN,  Iiiventioii,--Yoiir 
favor  of  Oct*  15  (l793j  inclosing  a  drawing 
of  your  cotton  gin,  was  received  on  the  6th 
inst  The  only  requisite  of  the  law  now  un- 
complied  with  is  thr  forwarding  a  models 
which  being  received  your  patent  may  be 
made  out  and  delivered  to  your  order  imme- 
diatciy.^-'To  Eu  Whitney.  Ford  ed^^  vi^  448^ 
rC,  Nov.  16,  1793.) 

1B45.  COTTON  GIN,  Practicabllitr  of. 

—As  the  State  of  Virginia  *  *  *  carrier 
on  household  manufactures  of  cotton  to  a 
great  extent*  as  1  also  do  myself,  and  one  of 
our  great  embarrassments  is  the  clearing  the 
cotton  of  the  seed,  I  feel  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  your  invention,  for 
family  use  Permit  me,  therefore^  to  ask 
information  from  you  on  these  points-  Has 
the  machine  been  thoroughly  tried  in  the  gin- 
nmg  of  cotton,  or  is  it  yet  but  a  inachme  of 
theory-  What  quantity  of  cotton  has  it 
cleared  on  an  average  of  several  days,  and 
worked  by  hand,  and  by  how  many  hands? 
What  will  be  the  cost  of  one  of  them,  made 
to  be  worked  by  hand  ?  Favorable  answers 
to  these  questions  would  induce  me  to  engage 
one  of  them.— To  Eli  Whiti^ev.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  448-     <C'  Nov.  1^93*) 

1840.  COUNCIX,  Appointment  of,— A 
privy  Council  shall  be  annually  appointed  b^ 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  duties  it 
shall  be  to  give  advice  to  the  Administrator, 
when  called  on  by  him.  With  them  the  Dep- 
uty Admini.sirator  shall  have  session  and  suf- 
frage.—Pbofosed  Va*  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
jL  20.     (Jttne  1776  ) 

1847.  COITNCrL,  DutleB.— A  Council  of 
Staie  shall  be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both 
houM5  of  Assembly,  who  shall  hofd  their  of- 


fices seven  years  and  be  ineligible  a  second 
time,  and  who,  •  *  *  shall  hold  no  other 
office  or  emolument  under  this  State,  or  any 
other  State  or  power' whatsoever.  Their  duty 
shall  be  to  *  *  *  advise  the  Governor 
when  called  on  by  him.  and  their  advice  in 
any  case  shall  be  a  sanction  to  him.  They 
shall  also  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  their 
duty,  to  meet  at  their  own  will,  and  to  give 
their  advice,  though  not  required  by  the  gov- 
ernor, in  cases  where  they  shall  think  the  pub- 
lic good  calls  for  it.  *  *  *  They  shall  an- 
nually choose  a  President,  who  shall  preside 
in  council  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor,  and 
who,  in  case  of  his  office  becoming  vacant  by 
death  or  otherwise,  shall  have  authority  to 
exercise  all  his  functions,  till  a  new  appoint- 
ment be  made,  as  he  shall  also  in  any  interval 
during  which  the  Governor  shall  declare  him- 
self unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice.—Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia. 
viii,  447.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  $27^     <  1 783. ) 

1848.  COUNCTL,  ExpemsiTe.— What  will 
you  do  with  the  Council?  They  are  expen* 
sive,  and  not  constantly  nor  often  necessary; 
yet  to  drop  them  would  be  wrong.  I  think 
you  had  better  require  their  attendance  twice 
a  year  to  examme  the  executive  department, 
and  see  that  it  be  going  on  rightly,  advise  on 
that  subject  the  Governor,  or  inform  the  Leg- 
islature, as  they  shall  see  occasion.  Give  them 
fifty  guineas  for  each  trip,  fill  up  only  five 
of  the  places,  and  let  them  be  always  subject 
to  summons  on  great  emergencies  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  which  occasions  their  expenses  only 
should  be  paid*  At  an  expense  of  five  hun- 
dred guineas  you  will  then  preserve  this  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitution  always  fit  for  use* 
Young  and  ambitious  men  will  leave  it  to  go 
into  the  Assembly;  but  the  elderly  and  able, 
who  have  retired  from  the  legislative  field 
as  too  turbulent,  will  accept  of  the  offices, — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed*,  iii,  404.  (A., 
Feb*  1784.) 

—  COtTKCII*,  Orden  in.— See  Orders  In 

CouNriL. 

1 849.  COUNCIL ,  Shel  te  r  o  f  a.— R  e  spo  n  si  - 
biliiy  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment. Let  the  Executive  [of  Virginia] 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  it  then,  by  taking 
away  the  shelter  of  his  Executive  Council. 
Experience  both  ways  has  already  established 
the  superiority  of  this  me,isure. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii.  315.  Ford  eb.,  v,  315. 
(Pa.,  I7gi  ) 

1850, .     Leave    no    screen    of    a 

council  behind  which  to  skulk  from  responsi- 
bility.— To  Samuel  Kercmival*  vii,  12.  Foso 
ED.,  x,  39.     (M..  1816.) 

1851.  COUNCIL,  Useless.— [The  Gov- 
ernor's] Council  *  *  *  lis  at  best  but  a 
fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon — To  Samuel  Ker- 
cmival.    vu.  10.    Ford  ed..  x,  38.    (M.,  1816.J 

1852*  COUNCIL,  Votes  lu,— In  answer 
to  your  inquiry  whether,  in  the  early  times  of 
our  [Virginia]  government,  where  the  Council 
was  divided,  the  practice  was  for  the  Governor 
to  give  the  deciding  vote?     I  must  observe  that. 
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correctly   speaking,  the   Governor  not  being  a 
counsellor,  his  vote  could  make  no  part  of  an 
advice  of  Council.     That  would  be  to  place  an 
advice   on   their  journals  .which   they  did   not 
give,  and  could  not  give  because  of  their  equal 
division.     But  he  did  what  was  equivalent  in 
effect.     While    I    was    in    the    administration, 
no  doubt  was   ever  suggested  that  where  the 
Council,  divided  in  opinion,  could  give  no  ad- 
vice, the  Governor  was  free  and  bound  to  act 
on  his  own  opinion  and  his  own  responsibility. 
Had  this  been  a  change  of  the  practice  of  my 
predecessor,   Mr.   Henry,  the  first  Governor,  it 
would   have   produced   some   discussion,   which 
it   never   did.     Hence,    I   conclude   it   was   the 
opinion  and  practice  from  the  first  institution  of 
the  government.    During  Arnold's  and  Comwal- 
lis's   invasion,   the   Council   dispersed   to   their 
several  homes,  to  take  care  of  their  families. 
Before  their  separation,  I  obtained  from  them  a 
capitulary  of  standing  advices  for  my  govern- 
ment in  such  cases  as  ordinarily  occur :  such  as 
the  appointment  of  militia  officers,  justices,  in- 
spectors, &c.,   on   the  recommendations  of  the 
courts;  but  in  the  numerous  and  extraordinary 
occurrences  of  an  invasion,  which  could  not  be 
foreseen.   I   had   to   act  on   my  own  judgment 
and  my  own  responsibility.     The  vote  of  gen- 
eral approbation,  at  the  session  of  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  manifested  the  opinion  of  the  Legis- 
lature, that  my  proceedings  had  been  correct. 
General   Nelson,  my  successor,  staid  mostly.   I 
think,  with  the  army ;  and  I  do  not  believe  his 
Council  followed  his  camp,  although  my  mem- 
ory does  not  enable  me  to  affirm  the  fact.     Some 
petitions  against  him  for  impressment  of  prop- 
erty without  authority  of  law.  brought  his  pro- 
ceedings before  the  next  Legislature ;  the  ques- 
tions necessarily  involved  were  whether  neces- 
sity, without  express  law.  could  justify  the  im- 
pressment, if  it  could,  whether  he  could  order 
It  without  the  advice  of  Council.     The  appro- 
bation of  the  Legislature  amounted  to  a  decision 
of  both  questions.     I   remember  this  case  the 
more  especially,  because  I  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Governor's  proceedings,  and  I  think 
there  was  no  division  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion.    I   believe  the  doubt  was  first  suggested 
in  Governor  Harrison's  time,  by  some  member 
of  the  Council,  on  an  equal  division.     Harrison, 
in  his  dry  way,  observed  that  instead  of  one  gov- 
ernor and  eight  counsellors,  there  would  then 
be  eight  governors  and  one  counsellor,  and  con- 
tinued, as  1  understood,  the  practice  of  his  pred- 
ecessors.     Indeed,   it   is   difficult  to   suppose  it 
could  be  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  that  when  the  Council  should  be 
divided,  the  government  should  stand  still ;  and 
the  more  difficult  as  to  a  constitution   formed 
during  a  war.  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  th.it  war.  that  so  high  an  officer  as  their  Gov- 
ernor should  he  created  and  salaried,  merely  to 
act  as  the  clerk  and  authenticator  of  the  votes 
of  the  Council.     No  doubt  it  was  intended  that 
the   advice   of  the   Council   should  control  the 
Governor.     lUit    the    action    of    the    controlling 
power  being  withdrawn,  his  would  be  left  free 
to   proceed   on   its   own   responsibility.     Where 
from  division,  absence,  sickness,  or  other  obsta- 
cle, no  advice  could  be  given,  they  could  not 
mean  that  their  Governor,  the  person  of  theii 
peculiar  choice  and  confidence,  should  stand  by. 
an  inactive  spectator,  and  let  their  government 
tumble  to  pieces  for  want  of  a  will  to  direct  it. 
In  executive  cases,  where  promptitude  and  de- 
ciMon  are   all   important,   an   adherence  to  the 
letter  (»f  a  law   against  its  probable  intentioii:> 
(for  everv  law  must  intend  that  itself  shall  be 
executed  i".   would  be   fraught  with   incalculable 


danger.  Judges  may  await  further  legislatiTe 
explanations,  but  a  delay  of  executive  action 
might  produce  irretrievable  ruin.  The  State 
is  invaded,  militia  to  be  called  out,  an  army 
marched,  arms  and  provisions  to  be  issued  from 
the  public  magazines,  the  Legislature  to  be  con- 
vened, and  the  Council  is  divided.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Constitution  itself 
and  their  constituents  with  it  should  be  des- 
troyed for  want  of  a  will  to  direct  the  resources 
they  had  provided  for  its  preservation  ?  Before 
such  possible  consequences  all  ver^  excuses 
must  vanish;  construction  must  be  made 
secundum  arbitrium  boni  viri,  and  the  con- 
stitution be  rendered  a  practicable  thing.  That 
exposition  of  it  must  be  vicious,  which  would 
leave  the  nation  under  the  most  dangerous 
emergencies  without  a  directing  will.  The  cau- 
tious maxims  of  the  bench,  to  seek  the  will  of 
the  legislator  and  his  words  only,  are  proper 
and  safe  for  judicial  government.  They  act  ever 
on  an  individual  case  only,  the  evil  of  which  is 
partial,  and  gives  time  for  correction.  But  an 
mstant  of  delay  in  executive  proceedings  may 
be  fatal  to  the  whole  nation.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  laced  up  in  the  rules  of  the  ju- 
diciary department.  They  must  seek  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislator  in  all  the  circumstances 
which  may  indicate  it  in  the  history  of  the  day, 
in  the  public  discussions,  in  the  general  opinion 
and  understanding,  in  reason  and  in  practice. 
The  three  great  departments  having  distinct 
fimctions  to  perform,  must  have  distinct  rules 
adapted  to  them.  Each  must  act  luder  its  own 
rules,  those  of  no  one  having  any  obligation 
on  either  of  the  others.  Where  the  opinion 
first  began  that  a  governor  could  not  act  when 
his  council  could  not  or  would  not  advise,  I 
am  uninformed.  Probably  not  till  after  the 
war ;  for,  had  it  prevailed  then,  no  militia  could 
have  been  opposed  to  Comwallis,  nor  neces- 
saries furnished  to  the  opposing  army  of  La- 
fayette.— To  James  Barbour,  vi,  38.  FoiD 
ED.,  ix,  335.     (M.,  1812.) 

1853.  COUNTIES,  AdminiBtratioii  of . — 

I  have  two  great  measures  at  heart,  without 
which  no  republic  can  maintain  itself  in 
strength,  i.  That  of  general  education,  to 
enable  every  man  to  judge  for  himself  what 
will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To 
divide  every  county  into  hundreds,  of  such 
size  that  all  the  children  of  each  will  be 
within  reach  of  a  central  school  in  it  But 
this  division  looks  to  many  other  fundamental 
provisions.  Every  hundred,  besides  a  school, 
should  have  a  justice  of  the  P^ace.  a  constable, 
and  a  captain  of  militia.  These  officers,  or 
some  others  within  the  hundred,  should  be  a 
corporation  to  manage  all  its  concerns,  to  take 
care  of  its  roads,  its  poor,  and  its  police  by 
patrols,  &c.  (as  the  selectmen  of  the  Eastern 
townships).  Every  hundred  should  elect  one 
or  two  jurors  to  serve  where  requisite,  and 
all  other  elections  should  be  made  in  the 
hundreds  separately,  and  the  votes  of  all  the 
hundreds  be  brought  together.  Our  present 
captaincies  might  be  declared  hundreds  for 
the  present,  with  a  power  to  the  courts  to 
alter  them  occasionally.  These  little  repub- 
lics would  be  the  main  strength  of  the  great 
one.  We  owe  to  them  the  vigor  ^ven  to  our 
Revolution  in  its  commencement  m  the  East- 
ern States,  and  by  them  the  Eastern  States 
were  enabled  to  repeal  the  Embax^so  in  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western 
Sutes,  and  their  large  and  lubberly  division 
into  counties  which  can  never  be  assembled. 
General  orders  are  given  out  from  a  centre 
to  the  foreman  of  every  hundred,  as  to  the 
sergeants  of  an  army,  and  the  whole  nation 
is  drown  into  energetic  action,  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  one  instant  and  as  one  man,  and 
becomes  absolutely  irresistible.    Could  I  once 
see  this  I  should  consider  it  as  the  dawn  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and  say  with  old 
Simeon,  "  nunc  dimittas,  Domine."    But  our 
children  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are.  and  will 
establbh  in  the  fulness  of  time  those  things 
not  jrct  ripe  for  establishment. — To  John  Ty- 
LOL   V,  525.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  277.     (M.,  1810.) 

1854. The  organization  of  our 

(^^l^ginia]     county    administration    may    be 
thought    ♦    ♦    ♦    difficult:  but  follow  prin- 
ciple and  the  knot  unties  itself.    Divide  the 
counties  into  wards  of  such  size  as  that  every 
citizen  can  attend,  when  called  on,  and  act  in 
person.    Ascribe  to  them  the  government  of 
their  wards  in  all  things  relating  to  themselves 
exclnsivdy.     A  justice,  chosen  by  themselves, 
in  each,  a  constable,  a  military  company,  a 
patrol,  a  school,  the  care  of  their  own  poor, 
their  own  portion  of  the  public  roads,   the 
choice  of  one  or  more  jurors  to  serve  in  some 
court,   and    the   delivery,    within   their   own 
wards,   of  their  own  votes   for  all   elective 
officers    of   higher   sphere,    will    relieve    the 
county  administration  of  nearly  all  its  busi- 
ness, will  have  it  better  done,  and  by  making 
every  citizen  an  acting  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  offices  nearest  and  most  in- 
teresting   to    him.    will    attach    him    by    his 
•itrongesl  feelings  to  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  its  republican  constitution. — To 
Samuel  Kerchival.    vii,  12.    Forded.,  x,  40. 
(M..  1816.) 

1855.  COUHTllSS,  Division  of.— In  what 
terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  truth,  shall  we  speak  of  a  late 
instruction  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  to  assent 
to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless 
the  new  county  will  consent  to  have  no  rep- 
resentative in  Assembly  ?  That  Colony  has  as 
yet  fixed  no  boundary  to  the  westward.  Their 
westward  counties,  therefore,  are  of  indefinite 
extent.  Some  of  them  are  actually  seated 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  eastern 
limits.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  his  Majesty 
can  have  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  the 
situation  of  those  people,  who,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  injuries,  however  great  or 
small,  must,  by  the  laws  of  that  Colony,  attend 
their  County  Court,  at  such  a  distance,  with 
all  their  witnesses,  monthly,  till  their  litiga- 
tion be  determined. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i.  136.     Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (1774.) 

1856. .     The  article,  nearest  my 

heart,  is  the  division  of  counties  into  wards. 
These  will  be  pure  and  elementary  repub- 
lics, the  sum  of  all  which,  taken  together. 
composes  the  State,  and  will  make  of  the 
whole  a  true  democracy  as  to  the  business 
of  the  wards,   which  is  that  0/  nearest  and 


daily  concern.  The  affairs  of  the  larger  sec- 
tions, of  counties,  of  States,  and  of  the  Union, 
not  admitting  personal  transactions  by  the 
people,  will  be  delegated  to  agents  elected  by 
themselves;  and  representation  will  thus  be 
substituted,  where  personal  action  txKromes 
impracticable.  Yet,  even  over  these  repre- 
sentative organs,  should  they  become  corrupt 
and  perverted,  the  division  into  wards  con- 
stituting the  people,  in  their  wards,  a  regu- 
larly organized  power,  enables  them  by  that 
organization  to  crush,  regularly  and  peace- 
ably, the  usurpations  of  their  unfaithful 
agents,  and  rescues  them  from  the  dreadful 
necessity  of  doing  it  insurrectionally.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  as  republican  as  a  large  so- 
ciety can  be;  and  secure  the  continuance  of 
purity  in  our  government,  by  the  salutary, 
peaceable,  and  regular  control  of  the  people. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  35.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
45.     (M.,  1816.) 

1857. .   As  Cato  concluded  every 

speech  with  the  words  "Carthago  delenda 
est,'*  so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunc- 
tion, **  divide  the  counties  into  wards." — To 
Joseph  C  Cabell,   vi,  544.  (M.,  1816.) 

1858. .  These  wards,  called  town- 
ships in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle 
of  their  governments,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 
government,  and  for  its  preservation.— To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  x.  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 

1859.  COUNTIES,  The  State  and.^A 
county  of  a  State  ♦  *  *  cannot  be  gov- 
erned by  its  own  laws,  but  must  be  subject  to 
those  of  the  State  of  which  it  is  a  part. — To 
William  Lee.    vii,  57.     (M.,  1817.) 

I860. .     Every   State   is   divided 

into  counties,  each  to  take  care  of  what  lies 
within  its  local  bounds;  each  county  again 
into  townships  or  wards,  to  manage  minuter 
details. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
113.     (1821.) 

1861.  COURTESY,  Diplomatic— When- 
ever Mr.  Hammond  [the  British  Minister] 
applies  to  our  government  on  any  matter  what- 
ever, be  it  ever  so  new  or  difficult,  if  he  does 
not  receive  his  answer  in  two  or  three  days 
or  a  week,  we  are  goaded  with  new  letters 
on  the  subject.  Sometimes  it  is  the  sailing 
of  the  packet,  which  is  made  the  pretext  for 
forcing  us  into  premature  and  undigested  de- 
terminations. You  know  best  how  far  your 
applications  meet  such  early  attentions,  and 
whether  you  may  with  propriety  claim  a  re- 
turn of  the*^  :  you  can  best  judge,  too,  of  the 
expediency  of  an  imitation,  that  where  dis- 
patch is  not  reciprocal  it  may  be  expedient 
and  justifiable  that  delay  should  be  so. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  583.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
302.    (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

1862.  COUBTIEBS,    Unprincipled.— 

Courtiers  had  rather  give  up  power  than 
pleasures;  they  will  barter,  therefore,  the 
usurped   prerogatives   of   the   King,    foi-   the 
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money  of  the  people.— To  Count  de  Mous- 
TiER.    ii.  389.     (P..  May  1788.) 

—  COURTS,  Admlralty.-^See  Admiralty. 

1863.  COURTS,  Erection  of.^The  Ad- 
ministrator* shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
*  *  *  of  erecting  courts.— Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

1864.  COURTS,  Organization  of  Vir- 
ginia.— The  Judiciary  powers  shall  be  exer- 
cised: First,  by  County  Courts,  and  other 
inferior  jurisdictions.  Secondly,  by  a  Gen- 
eral Court  and  a  High  Court  of  Chancery. 
Thirdly,  by  a  Court  of  Appeals.— Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  22.  (June 
1776.) 

1865.  COURTS,  Jurisdiction  of.--The 
courts  of  this  commonwealth  [Virginia] 
(and  among  them  the  (General  Court,  as  a 
court  of  impeachment),  are  originally  com- 
petent to  the  cognizance  of  all  infractions  of 
the  rights  of  one  citizen  by  another  citizen; 
and  they  still  retain  all  their  judiciary  cog- 
nizances not  expressly  alienated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.— To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
199.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  172.     (M.,  1797) 

1866.  COURTS  (Appeals),  Judges  of. — 
The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  consist  of  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  eleven  members,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.—Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  23.     (June  1776) 

1867. .    The    members    of    the 

Court  of  Appeals  *  *  ♦  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behavior,  for  breach  of 
which  they  shall  be  removable  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  only. — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  23.     (June  1776.) 

1868. .    The  jurisdiction  [of  the 

Court  of  Appeals]  shall  be  to  determine 
finally  all  causes  removed  before  them  from 
the  (General  Court,  or  Hi|^h  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  of  the  County  Court,  or  other  in- 
ferior jurisdictions,  for  misbehavior;  to  try 
impeachments.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed  .  ii.  23.     (June  1776.) 

1869. .      In  thefcourt  of  Appeals, 

the  judges  of  the  General  Court  and  High 
Court  of  Chancery  shall  have  session  and  de- 
liberative voice,  but  no  suffrage. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  23.  (June 
1776.) 

1870.  COURTS  OF  CHANCERY,  Begin- 
ning of. — In  ancient  times,  when  contracts 
and  transfers  of  property  were  more  rare,  and 
their  objects  more  simple. the  imperfections  of 
the  administration  of  justice  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  were  less  fell.  But  when 
commerce  began  to  make  progress,  when  the 
transfer  of  property  came  into  daily  use.  when 
the  modifications  of  these  transfers  were  in- 
finitely diversified,  when  with  the  improve- 
ment of  other  faculties  that  of  the  moral 
sense  became  also  improved,  and  learnt  to  re- 
•  The  Governor.— KniTOR. 


spect  justice  in  a  variety  of  cases  which  it  had 
not  formerly  discriminated,  the  instances  of 
injustice  left  without  remedy  by  courts  ad- 
hering to  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be 
so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  general  desire 
that  a  power  should  be  found  somewhere 
which  would  redress  them.  History  renders 
it  probable  that  appeals  were  made  to  the 
king  himself  in  these  cases,  and  that  he  ex- 
ercised this  power  sometimes  in  person,  but 
more  generally  by  his  chancellor  to  whom  he 
referred  the  case.  This  was  most  commonly 
an  Ecclesiastic,  learning  being  rare  in  any 
other  class  at  that  time.  Romai.  learning, 
and  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  Roman  institu- 
tions are  known  to  have  been  a  leading  fea- 
ture in  the  ecclesiastical  character.  Hence  it 
happened  that  the  forms  of  proceedixig  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  rules  of  its  de- 
cisions were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
man law.  The  distinction  in  that  system 
between  the  jtis  prcBtorium,  or  discretion  of 
the  Praetor,  and  the  general  law  is  well  Imowa 
Among  the  Romans,  and  in  most  modem 
nations,  these  were  and  are  exercised  by  the 
same  person.  But  the  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land, finding  the  ordinary  courts  in  possession 
of  the  administration  of  general  law,  and  con- 
fined to  that,  assumed  to  themselves  by  de- 
grees that  of  the  jus  pratorium,  and  made 
theirs  be  considered  as  a  court  of  conscience, 
or  of  equity.  The  history  of  the  strug^es 
between  the  ordinary,  or  common  law  courts, 
and  the  Court  of  Equity  or  Chancery,  would 
be  beyond  our  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  interpositions  of  the  (Thancellor  were 
at  first  very  rare,  that  they  increased  insen- 
sibly, and  were  rather  tolerated  from  their 
necessity,  than  authorized  by  the  laws  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  history.  Lord  Bacon  first 
introduced  regularity  into  their  proceedings, 
and  Finch.  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in  tht  reign 
of  Charles  II.  opened  to  view  that  system 
which  has  been  improving  from  that  time  to 
this.— To  Phillip  Mazzei.  Ford  Ea,  iv,  iia 
(P.  1785.) 

1871.  COURTS  OF  CHANCERY,  Com- 
mon Law  and. — One  practice  only  is  want- 
ing to  render  the  Court  of  Chancery  com- 
pletely valuable.  That  is  that  when  a  class 
of  cases  has  been  formed,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  many  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  as  to  have  been  seen  there  under 
all  circumstances,  and  in  all  its  combinations, 
and  the  rules  for  its  decision  are  modified  ac- 
cordingly and  thoroughly  digested,  the  Legis- 
lature should  reduce  these  rules  to  a  text  and 
transplant  them  into  the  department  of  the 
Common  Law,  which  is  competent  then  to 
the  application  of  them,  and  is  a  safer  deposi- 
tory for  the  general  administration  of  jus- 
tice. This  would  be  to  make  the  Chancery 
a  nursery  only  for  the  forming  new  plants 
for  the  department  of  the  Common  Law. 
Much  of  the  business  of  (Thancery  is  now  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  perfect  preparation  for 
removal  into  the  Common  Law. — To  Phillip 
Mazzei.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  113.     (P.,  1785.^ 

1872. .  It  has  often  been  pre- 
dicted in  England  that  the  Chancery  wonltf 
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swallow  up  the  Common  Law.    During  many 

centuries,    however,    that   these   two   courts 

have  gone  on  together,  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  Common  Law  has  not  been  narrowed  in 

a  single  article ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 

enlarged  from  time  to  time  by  act  of  the 

Lq[islature;    but    jealousy,    uncorrected    by 

reason  or  experience,  sees  certamty  wherever 

there  is  a  possibility,  and  sensible  men  still 

think  that  the  danger  from  this  court  over- 

weifl^  its  utility.— To  Phhxip  Mazzei.   Ford 

iD.,iv,  113.     (P.,  1785.) 

1878.  COTTBTS  OF  CHANCEBY,  Judges 
«i.— The  Judges  of  the  General  Court  and  of 
the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  *  ♦  *  if 
kept  united,  shall  be  five  in  number ;  if  sep- 
arate, there  shall  be  five  for  the  General 
Court,  and  three  for  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
ctry.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
ii.  22.    (Jime  1776.) 

1874. .  The  Judges  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery shall  be  appointed  by  the  Administrator 
and  Privy  Council.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
noH.    Ford  ed,,  ii,  22.    (June  1776.) 

1875. .    The  appointment  of  the 

Judges  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  shall  be  made  from  the 
bcaltf  of  the  law,  and  of  such  persons  of 
that  faculty  as  shall  have  actually  exercised 
the  same  at  the  bar  of  some  court,  or  courts  of 
record  within  this  Colony,  for  seven  years. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22. 
(June  1776.) 

1876. .  The  Judges  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery ♦  *  *  shall  hold  their  commissions 
during  good  behavior,  for  breach  of  which 
they  shall  be  removable  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  23.     (June  1776.) 

1877. .    The  judges  of  the  high 

court  of  chancery,  general  court,  and  court  of 
admiralty  shall  *  *  *  be  appointed  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  Assembly,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior. — Pro- 
posed Q)NSTrruTioN  for  Virginia,  viii,  448. 
FcHtD  ED.,  iii,  328.     (1783) 

1878.  COTTBTS  OF  CHANCERY,  Ju- 
ries in. — All  facts  in  causes  whether  of  Chan- 
cery, Common,  Ecclesiastical,  or  Marine  law, 
shall  be  tried  by  a  jury  upon  evidence  given 
fti-o  voce,  in  open  court ;  but  where  witnesses 
arc  out  of  the  Colony,  or  unable  to  attend 
through  sickness,  or  other  invincible  necessity, 
their  deposition  may  be  submitted  to  the 
credit  of  the  jury.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  24.     (June  1776) 

1879. .    To  guard  still  more  ef- 

f«:tually  against  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  a  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  have  very  wisely  introduced  into  it 
the  trial  by  jury  for  all  matters  of  fact. — To 
Phujp    AIazzei.    Ford    ed.,    iv,    116.     (P., 

I7«5.) 

1880.  ••     I»    your    new     station 

[Legislature  of  VaJ    let  me  recommend  to 


you  the  jury  system ;  as  also  the  restoration  of 
juries  in  tfie  Court  of  Chancery,  which  a 
law  not  long  since  repealed,  because  "  the  trial 
by  jury  is  troublesome  and  expensive."  If 
the  reason  be  good,  they  should  abolish  it 
at  common  law  also. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  307.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  400.     (M.,  Nov.  1799.) 

1881. .  I  was  once  a  great  advo- 
cate for  introducing  into  chancery  viv&  voce 
testimony,  and  trial  bv  jury.  I  am  still  so 
as  to  the  latter,  but  have  retired  from  the 
former  opinion  on  the  information  received 
from  both  your  State  [Kentucky]  and  ours, 
that  it  worked  inconveniently.  I  introduced 
it  into  the  Virginia  law,  but  did  not  return 
to  the  bar,  so  as  to  see  how  it  answered. — ^To 
John  Breckenridge.  iv,  318.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
416.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

1882. .    In  that  one  of  the  bills 

for  organizing  our  [Va.]  judiciary  system, 
which  proposed  a  court  of  Chancery,  I  had 
provided  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  all  matters  of 
fact,  in  that  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of  law. 
Edmund  Pendleton  defeated  it  by  the  intro- 
duction of  four  words  only,  "if  either  party 
choose/'  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as 
no  suitor  will  say  to  his  judge,  "  Sir,  I  dis- 
trust you,  give  me  a  jury,"  juries  are  rarely,  I 
might  say,  perhaps,  never  seen  in  that  court, 
but  when  called  for  by  the  Chancellor  of  his 
own  accord.— Autobiography,  i,  37.  Ford 
KD.,  i,  50.     (182 1.) 

1883.  COURTS    OF    CHANCERY,  Ju- 

rlBdiction  of. — The  Court  of  Chancery,  whilst 
developing  and  systematizing  its  powers,  has 
found,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  nation  and  its 
attachment  to  certain  and  impartial  law,  an 
obstacle  insuperable  beyond  that  line.  It  has 
been  obliged  therefore  to  establish  for  itself 
certain  barriers  as  the  limitation  of  its  power, 
which,  whenever  it  transcends  the  general  jur- 
isdiction which  superintends  all  the  Courts, 
and  receives  appeals  from  them,  corrects  its 
encroachments,  and  reverses  its  decisions. 
This  is  the  House  of  Lords  in  England,  and 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Virginia.  These  lim- 
itations are:  i.  That  it  cannot  take  cognizance 
of  any  case  wherein  the  Common  Law  can 
give  complete  remedy.  2.  That  it  cannot  in- 
terpose in  any  case  against  the  express  letter 
and  intention  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  Legis- 
lature means  to  enact  an  injustice,  however 
palpable,  the  Court  of  Chancery  is  not  the 
body  with  whom  a  correcting  power  is  lodged. 
3.  That  it  shall  not  interpose  in  any  case 
which  does  not  come  within  a  general  de- 
scription, and  admit  of  redress  by  a  general 
and  practicable  rule.  This  is  to  prevent  par- 
tiality. When  a  Chancellor  pretends  that  acase 
is  distinguished  from  all  others,  it  is  thought 
better  that  that  singular  case  should  go 
without  remedy,  than  that  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  cover  partial  decisions  under  nre- 
tence  of  singular  circumstances,  which  in- 
genious men  can  always  invent.  Hence  att 
the  cases  remediable  in  Chancery  are  reduce^ 
to  certain  classes.  When  a  new  case  pres^^vX^ 
itself,  not  found  in  any  of  these  classes  vv  \4 
dismissed  as  irremediable.    If  in  tlie  progx^  a 
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of  commerce,  and  of  the  de^-elopments  of 
moral  duties,  the  same  case  is  presented  so 
often  that  the  Chancellor  can  seize  certain 
leading  features  which  submit  to  a  general 
description,  and  show  that  it  is  a  proper 
object  for  the  application  of  some  moral 
rule, — here  is  a  new  class  of  cases  formed 
and  brought  within  the  regular  relief  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  which  thus  continues  the 
administration  of  justice  progressive  almost 
in  equal  pace  with  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  refinement  of  morality. — To  Philup 
Mazzei.    Forded.,  iv.  112.     (P..  1785) 

1884.  GOUBTS  OF  CHAKGEBY,  Lord 
Mansfield  and.— Unhappily  for  England  a 
very  unexpected  revolution  i^i  working  in 
their  laws  of  late  years.  Lord  Mansfield,  a 
man  of  the  clearest  head  and  most  seducing 
eloquence,  coming  from  a  country  where  the 
powers  of  the  common  law  and  chancer>'  are 
united  in  the  same  court,  has  been  able  "^ince 
his  admission  to  the  bench  of  judges  in  Eng- 
land, to  persuade  the  courts  of  common  law 
to  revise  the  practice  of  construing  their  text 
equitably.  The  object  of  former  judges  ha> 
been  to  render  the  law  more  and  nu>re  certain : 
that  of  this  person  to  render  it  more  uncer- 
tain under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more 
reasonable.  No  period  of  the  English  law.  of 
whatever  length  it  be  taken,  can  be  produced 
wherein  so  many  of  its  settled  rules  have  been 
reversed  as  during  the  lime  of  this  judge. 
His  decisions  will  be  precious  in  those  States 
where  no  chancery  is  established;  but  his  ac- 
cession to  the  bench  should  form  the  epoch, 
after  which  all  recurrence  to  English  decisions 
should  l)e  proscribed  in  those  States  which 
have  separated  the  two  courts.  His  plan  of 
rendering  the  Chancery  useless  by  adminis- 
tering justice  in  the  same  way  in  the  couns 
of  common  law  has  been  admirably  seconded 
by  the  celebrated  Doctor  Blackstone.  a  judge 
in  the  same  department,  who  has  endeavored 
seriously  to  prove  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery  is  a  chaos,  irreducible  to  system. 
inMisceptible  of  fixed  rules,  and  incapable  of 
definition  or  explanation.  Were  this  true, 
it  would  be  a  monster  whose  existence  should 
not  be  suffered  one  moment  in  a  free  country 
wherein  every  power  is  dangerous  which  is 
not  bound  up  by  general  rules. — To  Phillip 
Mazzel     Ford  ed.,  iv.  115.     (P.,  1785.) 

1885.  COURTS  OF  CHANCERY,  Util- 
ity of. — Even  some  of  the  States  in  our 
Union  have  cho.sen  to  do  without  this  court ; 
and  it  has  been  proposed  to  others  to  follow 
their  example  in  this  case.  One  of  two  con- 
sequences must  follow.  Either,  i — the  cases 
now  rcnu'diable  in  Chancery  must  be  left  with- 
out remedy,  in  which  event  the  clamorers  for 
justice  wiiich  originally  begat  this  court, 
would  produce  its  re-institution ;  or  2 — the 
courts  of  common  law  must  be  perniilted  to 
perform  the  discretionary  functions  of  the 
Chancery.  This  will  be  either  by  adopting  at 
once  all  the  rules  of  the  Chancery,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature,  or  if  that  is  with- 
held, these  courts  will  be  le<l,  by  the  desire  of 
doing  justice,  to  extend  the  text  of  the  law 


according  to  its  eqinty  as  m-as  done  in  Eni 
land  before  the  Chancenr  took  a  regular  fora 
This  will  be  worse  than  ronnxmr  on  Scylla  t 
avoid  Charybdis.  for  at  present  nine-tendi 
of  our  legal  contestations  are  perfectly  ran 
edied  by  the  common  law.  and  can  be  carrie 
before  that  judicature  only.  This  propoi 
tion  then  of  our  ri^s  is  placed  on  sor 
ground.  Relieve  the  judges  from  the  rigo 
of  text  law,  and  permit  them,  with  pnetonai 
discretion,  to  wander  into  its  equity,  and  th 
whole  legal  system  becomes  uncertain.  Thl 
has  been  its  fate  in  every  country  where  th 
fixed  and  the  discretionary  law  have  bea 
committed  into  the  same  hands.  It  is  prob 
able  that  the  singular  certainty,  with  whid 
justice  has  been  administered'  in  England 
has  been  the  consequence  of  their  distriba 
tion  into  two  distinct  departments. — To  Phil 
LIP  Mazzel     Ford  Ea.  iv.  114.     (P..  1785.) 

1886.  GOUBTS  (County),  Appoint 
ment  of  Judges.~The  judges  of  the  Connh 
Courts,  and  other  inferior  jurisdictions,  *hri 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator,  subject  tt 
the  negative  of  the  Pri\-y  Council.  TTiq 
shall  not  be  fewer  than  five  in  number.— 
Proposed  Va.  CoxsTrrL-riON  for  VncxmA 
Ford  ed..  ii.  22.     (June  1776.) 

1887.  COTTBTS   (County),   Election  od 

Judges.— I  acknowledge  the  value  of  thii 
institution  [County  Courts];  that  it  is  in 
truth  our  principal  executive  and  judiciary 
and  that  it  does  much  for  little  pecuniary  re- 
ward. It  is  their  self-appointment  I  wisii  tc 
correct:  to  find  some  means  of  breaking  u| 
a  cabal,  w^hen  such  a  one  gets  possession  oi 
the  bench.  When  this  takes  place,  it  be- 
comes the  most  afflicting  of  tyrannies,  be 
cause  its  powers  are  so  various,  and  exerdsd 
on  everything  most  immediately  around  us.— 
To  John  Taylor,  vii.  la  Ford  ed.,  x,  53 
(M..  1816.)  ^ 

1888. ,    It  has  been  thought  thai 

the  people  arc  not  competent  electors  oj 
judges  learned  in  the  law.  But  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  true,  and,  if  doubtful.  w% 
should  follow  principle.  In  this,  as  in  maqj 
other  elections,  they  would  be  guided  by  repu- 
tation, which  would  not  err  oftener.  perhaps. 
than  the  present  mode  of  appointment  In 
one  State  of  the  Union,  at  least,  it  has  louf 
been  tried,  and  with  the  most  satxsfactori 
success.  The  judges  of  Connecticut  have 
been  chosen  by  the  people  every  six  months, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  I  believe  then 
has  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  of  change; 
so  powerful  is  the  curb  of  incessant  reHK>n- 
sibility.  If  prejudice,  however,  derived  fron 
a  monarchical  institution,  is  still  to  prevail 
against  the  vital  elective  principle  of  our  owa 
and  if  the  existing  example  among  ourselves 
of  periodical  election  of  judges  by  the  people 
be  still  mistrusted,  let  us  at  least  not  adopt  the 
evil,  and  reject  the  good,  of  the  English  pre- 
cedent; let  us  [Virginia]  retain  amovability  oo 
the  concurrence  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  and  nomination  by  the  execn* 
tive  alone.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  ix 
Ford  ed.,  x,  2^    (M.,  i8id.) 
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1888.  C0TTBT8     (Connty),     JuriBdio- 

tlon. — The  jurisdictions  of  the  judges  of  the 
County  Courts  *  *  *  shall  be  defined 
irom  time  to  time  by  the  Legislature.— Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  22. 
(June  1776.) 

1880.  COXJBISS     (County),     Removal 
of  Judges. — ^Thc  judges  of  the  County  Courts 
*   *    *    shall  be  removable  for  misbehav- 
ior by  the  Court  of  Appeals.— Proposed  Va. 
CoNsnTUTioN.  Ford  ED.,  ii,  22.  (June  1776.) 

—  G0UKT8  (Pederal).— See  Judiciary. 

1891.  COXnEtTS  (Inferior),  Judges.— The 
justices  or  judges  of  the  inferior  court  *  ♦  * 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  on  advice 
i  of  the  Council  of  State.— Proposed  Constitu- 
tion FOR  Virginia,  viii,  450.  Ford  ed..  iii, 
329.    (1783.) 

1898. .     The  justices  or  judges  of 

\      the  inferior  courts  may  be  members  of  the 
I      Legislature. — Proposed     Constitution      for 
VnciNiA.      viii,    450.      Ford    ed.,    iii.    330. 
(1783.) 

1893.  COXTBTS  (Trench  Plenary),  Ck>m- 
podtion  of. — ^The  composition  of  the  Plenary 
I  Court  is,  indeed,  vicious  in  the  extreme;  but 
I  the  basis  of  that  court  may  be  retained,  and 
its  composition  changed.  Make  of  it  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  by  composing  it  of 
members  sent  from  the  Provincial  Assem- 
blies, and  it  becomes  a  valuable  member  of  the 
constitution. — ^To  Count  de  Moustier.  ii, 
jaa    (P.,  May  1788.) 

1894. Two    innovations    must 

be  fundamentally  condemned :  the  abolishing, 
in  so  great  a  degree,  of  the  parliaments,  and 
the  substitution  of  so  ill-composed  a  body  as 
the  Cour  Plenicre.  If  the  Kinpj  has  power  to 
do  this,  the  government  of  this  country  is  a 
pure  despotism.— To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii,  438. 
(P.,  July  1788.) 

1895. .    The  right  of  registering 

the  laws  is  taken  from  the  parliaments  and 
transferred  to  a  Plenary  court,  created  by  the 
King.  This  last  is  the  measure  most  obnox- 
ious to  sdl  persons.  Though  the  members 
arc  to  be  for  life,  yet  a  great  proportion  of 
them  are  from  descriptions  of  men  always 
candidates  for  the  royal  favor  in  other 
lines— To  John  Jay.  ii.  391.  (P.,  May 
•788.) 

1896.  COUBTS  (Monarchical),  Character 
of.— Courts  are  to  be  seen  as  you  would  see 
the  tower  of  London,  or  menagerie  of  Ver- 
<iailles  with  their  lions,  tigers,  hyenas  and 
other  beasts  of  prey,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  their  fellows.  A  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  will  suffice  to  show  you  that,  under 
the  most  imposing  exterior,  they  are  the 
weakest  and  worst  part  of  mankind.  Their 
manners,  could  you  ape  them,  would  not 
make  you  beloved  in  your  own  country,  nor 
would  they  improve  it  could  you  introduce 
them  there  to  the  exclusion  of  that  honest 
simplicity  now  prevailing  in  America,  and 
worthy  of  being  cherished. — Travelling 
Hints.      ix.  405-     (1788.) 


1897.  GOTTBTS  (Monarchical),  Inseruta- 
ble. — The  designs  of  these  [European]  courts 
are  unsearchable.— To  James  Monroe,  i, 
346.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  51.     (P.,  1785) 

1898.  GOITBTS  (Monarchical),  The  Peo- 
ple and. — Courts  love  the  people  always,  as 
wolves  do  the  sheep.— To  John  Jay.  ii,  561. 
(P.,  1789.) 

1899.  COITBTS  (Monarchical),  TTnaffeo- 
tionate. — A  court  has  no  affections ;  but  those 
of  the  people  whom  ^hey  govern  influence 
their  decisions,   even   in   the  most  arbitrary 

fovemments.— To   James    Monroe,     i,    346. 
''ORD  ED.,  iv,  51.     (P.,  178s.) 

—  COURTS  (State).— See  Judiciary. 

1900.  GRAWFOBD  (William  H.),  Presi- 
dency and. — A  baseless  and  malicious  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Crawford  has  produced  from  him 
so  clear,  so  incontrovertible,  and  so  temperate 
a  justification  of  himself  as  to  have  added  much 
to  the  strength  of  his  interest.  The  question 
will  ultimately  be,  as  I  suggested  in  a  former 
letter  to  you,  between  Crawford  and  Adams, 
with  this  in  favor  of  Crawford  that,  although 
many  States  have  a  different  first  favorite,  ne 
is  the  second  with  nearly  all,  and  that  if  it  goes 
into  the  Legislature  he  will  surely  be  elected. — 
To  Richard  kusH.  Foro  ed.,  x,  305.  (M., 
June  1824.) 

—  GBEATIOK,  Jefferson's  Views  on.— 
See  Earth. 

1901.  CREDIT,  American. — ^The  real 
credit  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
ability,  and  the  immutability  of  their  will,  to 
pay  their  debts.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  70.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

1902. .  We  beg  *  *  *  to  as- 
sure the  French  nation,  that  among  the  im- 
portant reasons  which  lead  us  to  economize 
and  foster  our  public  credit,  a  strong  one  is 
the  desire  of  preserving  to  ourselves  the 
means  of  discharging  our  debts  to  them  with 
punctuality  and  good  faith  in  the  terms  and 
sums  which  have  been  stipulated  between  us. 
— To  Edmond  Charles  Genet.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
295-    (Pa..  1793.) 

1903.  CREDIT,  Destroyed.— They  [at- 
tacks in  English  newspapers]  have  destroyed 
our  credit,  and  thus  checked  our  disDOsition 
to  luxury ;  and,  forcing  our  merchants  to  buy 
no  more  than  they  have  ready  money  to  pay 
for,  they  force  them  to  go  to  those  markets 
where  that  ready  money  will  buy  most.  Thus 
*  ♦  *  they  check  our  luxury,  they  force  us  to 
connect  ourselves  with  all  the  world,  and  they 
prevent  foreign  emigrations  to  our  country, 
all  of  which  I  consider  as  advantageous  to 
us. — To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.  i,  464. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  104.     (P.,  1785.) 

1904.  — ; .     I  heartily  wish  the  States 

may,  by  their  contributions,  enable  you  to  re- 
establish a  credit,  which  cannot  be  lower  than 
at  present,  to  exist  at  all.    This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  their  real  deficiencies,  and  partly  to 
the   lies  propagated  by  the   London  psipeTS. 
which  are  probably  paid  for  by  the  minister, 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  loss  of  us.    ♦  ♦  * 
Should  this  produce  the  amendrnent  c^^  out 
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federal  constitution  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  shall  receive 
a  permanent  indemnification  for  a  temporary 
loss.— To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  450.  (P..  1785.) 

1;  )^^ 7 •  I^cspcrate  of  finding  re- 
lict jrom  a  free  course  of  justice,  I  look  for- 
ward  to  the  abolition  of  all  credit  as  the  only 
other  remedy  which  can  take  place.  I  have 
w^.  therefore,  with  pleasure,  the  exaggera- 
tions of  our  want  of  faith  with  which  the 
l-ondon  papers  teem.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strong 
medicine  for  sensible  minds,  but  it  is  a  mcdi- 
Vhr^aA  •  "^'t".  P^'evem  their  crediting  us 
^  home""  rl''l^  i^""  ^^  ^."'^^^  ^«  ^^^dited 
^   4^7?.?  ,^787^^^"^-    "'^^    ^^"^'^•' 

fh3^^*  ^^^^^^'  B.tabliihlng.-I  told 
necessa;!:^'"'  I  Washington]  all  thft  was  ever 
dent   t^.*""  establish  our  credit,  was  an  effi- 

fng  taxo.  r°"y  "^^^^^^^y  P^y  <>"^  <i<=bts,  lay- 
to  it  T»°'  !^''  P^^'P^^^  *"^  applying  them 
2o«;  Tn?''-  ^^^^'  '^*  123.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
^5-     (Oct.  1792.) 

.   ^®^'^-  CREDIT,  Paith  In  American.— I 

!?«;.?!  c**  *^"^*  '"on^y  »n  the  hands  of  the 
Uni  ed  States  than  in  those  of  any  govern- 
ment on  earth.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  121. 
(P..  17«7.) 

1008.  CREDIT,  Ponding  and.— The  fund- 
ing the  public  debt  will  secure  to  us  the  credit 
we  now  hold  at  Amsterdam,  where  our  Euro- 
pean paper  is  above  par,  which  is  the  case 
of  no  other  nation.  Our  business  is  to  have 
great  credit  and  to  use  it  little.— To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  v,  198.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

1900.  — I .     The  consolidation   and 

funding  their  debts  will  give  the  French  gov- 
ernment a  credit  which  then  will  enable  them 
to  do  what  they  please. — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   ill,  12.    Ford  ed.,  v,  88.  (P.,  i;^.) 

XOIO.  CREDIT,  High.— Our  loan  in  Am- 
sterdnm  for  two  and  a  half  millions  of  florins 
was  filled  in  two  hours  and  a  half  after  it  was 
opened.— To  President  Washington,  iii, 
255.     Ford  ed.,  v,  327.     (Pa.,  May  1791) 

1011.  CREDIT,  Interest  and —The  bank- 
ers of  Holland  consider  us  as  the  surest  na- 
tion on  earth  for  the  repayment  of  the  capital, 
but  as  the  punctual  payment  of  interest  is  of 
absolute  necessity  in  their  arrangements,  we 
cannot  borrow  but  with  difficulty  and  dis- 
advantage.— To  General  Washington,  ii, 
371.  I  P.,  1788.) 

1912. .     If  the  first  money  opera- 

tir»ns  of  xhv  pnvornmcnt  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution are  injudiciously  begun,  correction, 
wlutii'ver  thoy  shall  be  corrected,  will  come 
too  late.  Our  borrowings  will  always  be 
difficult  and  disadvantageous.  If  they  begin 
well,  our  credit  will  immediately  take  the 
first  station.  Equal  provision  for  the  in- 
tere.st.  adding  to  it  a  certain  prospect  for  the 
principal,  will  give  us  [in  Holland]  a  pref- 
erence lo  all  nations,  the  English  not  ex- 
cepted.—To  J.\MES  Madison,  ii.  376.  (P.. 
1788.) 


1018.  CBEDIT,  2:iow.~American  reputa- 
tion in  Europe  is  not  such  as  to  be  flatteriof 
to  its  citizens.  Two  circumstances  are  par- 
ticularly objected  to  us:  the  non-payment  of 
our  debts,  and  the  want  of  energy  m  onr  gov- 
ernment These  discourage  a  connection  with 
us.  I  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will 
arise  from  the  destruction  of  our  credit  I 
sec  nothing  else  which  can  restrain  our  dis- 
position to  luxuiy,  and  to  the  loss*  of  those 
manners  which  alone  can  preserve  republican 
government.  As  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
credit,  the  best  way  would  be  to  cure  its  ill  ef- 
fects, by  giving  an  instantaneous  recovery 
to  the  creditor.  This  would  be  reducing  pur- 
chases on  credit  to  purchases  for  rttdy 
money.  A  man  would  then  see  a  prison 
painted  on  everything  he  wished,  but  had  not 
ready  money  to  pay  for. — ^To  Aichzbal» 
Stuart,  i,  51a  Ford  ja>..  iv,  18&  (P., 
1786.) 

1014.  CBEDIT,  KanofacturM  and.— If 

credit  alone  can  be  obtained  for  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  cotmtry,  it  will  still  help  to 
clothe  our  armies,  or  to  increase  at  market 
the  necessaries  our  people  want — ^To  ToHir 
Adams,  i,  206.  Fokd  ed.,  ii.  134.  (Alh., 
1777) 

1015.  CBEDIT,  National  Bziatanee  and. 
— ^The  existence  of  a  nation  having  no  credit 
is  always  precarious.— To  James  AiADXSov. 
ii,  376.  (P.,  1788.) 

1016.  CBEDIT,  KeceMity  of  .—The  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  public  credit  is  so  univer- 
sal and  so  deeply  rooted,  that  no  other  neces- 
sity will  ever  prevail  against  it — ^To  Wnx- 
lAM  Short,    vi.  401.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

1017.  CBEDIT,    Paper,    Prieea    and.— 

Though  the  price  of  public  paper  is  con- 
sidered as  the  barometer  of  the  public  credit, 
it  is  truly  so  only  as  to  the  general  average 
of  prices.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  vi,  7a  (Pa., 
1792.) 

1018.  CSEDIT,     Snstalning.- 1     think 

nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  our  con- 
tinent and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can 
support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To  do  that, 
I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must  be  tiJren. 
Either  to  procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with 
some  naval  power  able  to  protect  it;  or.  if 
we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut 
our  ports  totally,  to  all  the  world,  and  turn 
our  colonies  into  manufactories.  The  for- 
mer would  be  most  eligible,  because  most 
conformable  to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  onr 
people.— To  Benj.  Frankuk.  i,  205.  Fobd 
ED.,  ii.  132.     (Aug.  1777.) 

1010.  CSEDIT,  Taxation  and.— It  is  a 
wise  rule,  and  should  be  a  fundamental  in  a 
government  disposed  to  cherish  its  credit 
and  at  the  same  time  to  restrain  the  use  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  its  faculties,  "  never  to 
borrow  a  dollar  without  laying  a  tax  in  the 
same  instant  for  paying  the  interest  annually, 
and  the  principal  within  a  given  term ;  and  to 

*  '•  Chatiffe  '*  of  those  numnvrtin  the  CongnM  «dl- 
tion.— Editor. 
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consider  that  tax  as  pledged  to  the  creditors 
on  the  public  faith."  On  such  a  pledge  as 
this,  sacredly  observed,  a  government  may 
always  command,  on  a  reasonable  interest, 
aU  the  lendable  money  of  their  citizens,  while 
the  necessity  of  an  equivalent  tax  is  a  salu- 
tary warning  to  them  and  their  constituents 
against  oppressions,  bankruptcy,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  revolution.  But  the 
ttfm  of  redemption  must  be  moderate,  and  at 
any  rate  within  the  limit  of  their  rightful 
-t  powers.  But  what  limits,  it  will  be  asked, 
i  docs  this  prescribe  to  their  powers?  What 
~  I  is  to  hinder  them  from  creating  a  perpetual 
-  1  debt?  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer.  The 
^  L  earth  belongs  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead. 
'^  I  The  will  and  the  power  of  man  expire  with 
t:'  his  life,  by  nature's  law.— To  John  W. 
^'  Eppes.  vi,  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  389.  (M., 
I     June  1813.) 

I  1080.  CBBDITy  TTsing.— I  am  anxious 
^1  about  everything  which  may  affect  our  credit. 
',  f  My  wish  would  be  to  possess  it  in  the  highest 
rj  <iegf«e,  but  to  use  it  little.  Were  we  without 
-I  credit,  we  might  be  crushed  by  a  nation  of 
rj  much  inferior  resources,  but  possessing 
/  higher  credit— To  General  Washington. 
I      ii,  374.     (P.,  1788.) 

J         1921. .    Though  I  am  an  enemy 

f      to  the  using  our  credit  but  under  absolute 
f       necessity,  yet  the  possessing  a  good  credit  I 
consider  as  indispensable,  in  the*  present  sys- 
tem of  carrving  on  war. — To  James  Madi- 
son,   ii.  370.    (P.,  1788.) 

19522. .    We  consider  it  as  of  the 

first  importance  to  possess  the  first  credit  at 
Amsterdam,  and  to  use  it  little.— To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,  iii,  155.  FoRD  ed.,  v,  190..  (N.  Y., 
1790.) 

1928.  CBEDIT,  War  and. — War  requires 
every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit. — To 
General  Washington,  ii,  533-  FoR^  ed., 
V.  57.     (P..  1788.) 

1924. .    The  present   system   of 

war  renders  it  necessary  to  make  exertions 
far  beyond  the  annual  resources  of  the  State, 
and  to  consume  in  one  year  the  efforts  of 
many.  And  this  system  we  cannot  change. 
It  remains,  then,  that  we  cultivate  our  credit 
with  the  utmost  attention. — To  General 
Washington.   ii,374.    (P,  1788.)    See  Debt. 

1926.  CBBDIT  (Private),  Evils  of.— As 
it  is  impossible  to  prevent  credit,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  cure  its  ill  effects  by  givmg  an 
instantaneous  recovery  to  the  creditor.  This 
wotild  be  reducing  purchases  on  credit  to 
purchases  for  ready  money.  A  man  would 
then  see  a  prison  painted  on  everything  he 
wished  but  had  not  the'  ready  money  to  pay 
for — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  188.     (P..  1786.) 

19536.  CBSDTJLITY,  Mankind  and. — 
What  is  it  men  cannot  be  made  to  believe  !— 
To  Richard  H.  Lee.  i,  541.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
207      (L..   1786.) 

1927.  €JBX!EKmi}lAIl8yCa.TthSigiriiBXiB 
and. — ^I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  con- 


jectures of  your  philosopher  on  the  descent  of 
the  Creek  Indians  from  the  Carthaginians,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  separated  from  Hanno  s 
fleet,  during  his  periplus.  I  see  nothing  impos- 
sible in  his  conjecture.  I  am  glad  he  means  to 
appeal  to  similarity  of  language,  which  I  con- 
sider as  the  strongest  kind  of  proof  it  is  possi- 
ble to  adduce.  I  have  somewhere  read  that  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians  is  still 
spoken  by  their  descendants,  mhabiting  the 
mountainous  interior  parts  of  Barbary,  to  which 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  conquering 
Arabs.  If  so,  a  vocabulary  of  their  tongue  can 
still  be  got,  and  if  your  friend  will  get  one  of 
the  Creek  languages,  the  comparison  will  de- 
cide. ♦  *  *  My  wish^  like  his,  is  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  the  American  aborigines. — ^To  E. 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41.  (P., 
1788.) 

1928.  CBEEX   INDIANS,    GiviliBation 

of.— The  Cherokee  nation,  consisting  now  of 
about  2,000  warriors,  and  the  Creeks  of  about 
3,000  are  far  advanced  in  civilization.  They 
have  good  cabins,  enclosed  fields,  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  hogs,  spin  and  weave  their  own 
clothes  of  cotton,  have  smiths  and  other  of 
the  most  necessary  tradesmen,  write  and  read, 
are  on  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  branch 
of  Cherokees  is  now  instituting  a  regular  rep- 
resentative government.  Some  other  tribes  are 
advancing  in  the  same  line. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  62.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.  (M.,  1812.)  See 
Indians. 

—  GBEEX  INDIANS,  Ck>mmeroe  with. 

— See  Monopoly. 

—  CBBSAP  (Captain),  Logan  and. — See 

Logan. 

1929.  CBIME,  Adequate  ptmislunent. — 

Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  wicked 
and  dissolute  men,  resigning  themselves  to 
the  dominion  of  inordinate  passions,  commit 
violations  on  the  lives,  liberties  and  property 
of  others,  and  the  secure  enjoyment  of  these 
having  principally  induced  men  to  enter  into 
society,  government  would  be  defective  in  its 
principal  purpose,  were  it  not  to  restrain  such 
criminal  acts,  by  inflicting  due  punishments 
on  those  who  perpetrate  them. — Crimes  Bill. 
i.  147.    Forded.,  ii,  203.    (1779.) 

1930. .    The  punishment  of  all 

real  crimes  is  certainly  desirable,  as  a  security 
to  society;  the  security  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion as  the  chances  of  avoiding  punishment 
are  less. — Report  on  Spanish  Convention. 
iii.  353-    Ford  ed.,  v,  482.    (1792.) 

1931.  CBIME>  Breach  of  Prison.— The 
law  of  nature  impels  every  one  to  escape  from 
confinement ;  it  should  not,  therefore,  be  sub- 
jected to  punishment.  Let  the  legislator  re- 
strain his  criminal  by  walls,  not  parchment. 
As  to  strangers  breaking  prison  to  enlarge  an 
offender,  they  should,  and  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  accessories  after  the  fact. — Note 
TO  Crimes  Bill,  i,  159.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  218. 
(1779) 

—  CRIME,  Death  Penalty. — See  Death 
Penalty. 

1932.  CRIME,  Disproportionate  pun- 
ishment.— The  punishment  of  crimes  against 
property  is,  in  most  countries,  immensely  dis- 
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proportionate  to  the  crime.  In  England,  and 
probably  in  Canada,  to  steal  a  hare,  is  death 
the  first  offence.  To  steal  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence  is  death  the  second  offence. — 
Report  on  Spanish  Convention,  iii,  353. 
KoRD  ED..  V,  483.     (1792.) 

1933.  GRIME,  Flight  from  debt8.^The 
carrying  away  of  the  property  of  another  may 
be  reasonably  made  to  found  a  civil  action. 
A  convention,  then,  may  include  forgery  and 
the  carrying  away  the  property  of  others 
under  the  head  of  *'  Flight  from  Debts."  To 
remit  the  fugitive  in  this  case,  would  be  to 
remit  him  in  every  case ;  for  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  it  is  next  to  impossible  not  to  owe 
somethmg.  But  I  see  neither  injustice  nor 
inconvenience  in  permitting  the  fugitive  to  be 
sued  in  our  courts.  The  laws  of  >ome  coun- 
tries punishing  the  unfortunate  debtor  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  he  is  right  to  liberate 
himself  by  flight,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
reimprison  him  in  the  country  to  which  he 
flies.  Let  all  process,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  his  property. — Report  on  Spanish  Con- 
vention,   iii,  354.    Ford  ed..  v,  484.     (1792.) 

1934.  GRIME,  Forgery.— There  is  one 
crime  against  property,  pressed  by  its  conse- 
quences into  more  particular  notice,  to  wit, 
forgery,  whether  of  coin,  or  paper;  and 
whether  paper,  of  public,  or  private  obliga- 
tion. But  the  fugitive  for  forgery,  is  pun- 
ished by  exile  and  confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty he  leaves.  To  which,  add  by  Conven- 
tion a  civil  action  against  the  property  he 
carries  or  acquires,  to  the  amount  of  the  spe- 
cial damage  done  by  his  forgery. — Report 
ON  Spanish  Convention,  iii,  354.  Ford  ed., 
V,  484.     (1792.)  • 

1935.  CRIME,  Horse-stealing. — ^The  of- 
fence of  horse-stealing  seems  properly  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  larcenies,  here,  where 
these  animals  generally  run  at  large,  the  temp- 
tation being  so  great  and  frequent,  and  the 
facility  of  commission  so  remarkable.* — Note 
ON  Crimes  Bill,  i,  157.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  215. 
(1779.) 

1936.  CRIME,  Jurisdiction  over.— The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  hav- 
ing delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  pun- 
ish treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and 
current  coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and 
off^cnces  against  the  law  of  nations,  and  no 
other  crimes  whatsoever ;  and  it  being  true,  as 
a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 
clared, that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 
tncrcforc  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the 
14th  day  of  July.  1798.  and  intituled,  "  An 
Act  in  a<lditii>n  to  the  act  intitiiled  An  Act 
for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 
the  United  States."  as  also  the  act  passed  by 
them  on  the day  of  June,  1798.  intituled, 

•  For  horse-st<;alinvr,  the  bill  provided  a  punish- 
ment of  three  vears  hard  lab<»r  m  the  public  works 
and  reparation  to  the  person  injured.— EDITOR. 


"  An  Act  to  punish  frauds  committed  00 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all 
other  acts  which  assume  to  create,  define,  or 
punish  crimes,  other  than  those  so  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution),  are  altogether  void, 
and  of  no  force :  and  that  the  power  to  create^ 
define,  and  punish  such  other  crimes  is  re- 
served, and.  of  right,  appertains  solely  and 
exclusively  to  the  respective  States,  each 
within  its  own  territory. — Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions,   ix,  465.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  292.  (1798.) 

1937.  CBIMB,  Lex  TaUonia  and.~Thcy 
[the  members  of  the  Revision  Committee  of 
the  Virginia  Code]  were  agreed  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  for 
other  felonies  [than  treason  and  murder] 
hard  labor  in  the  public  works  should  be 
substituted,  and  in  some  cases,  the  lex  tal- 
ionis.  How  this  last  revolting  principle  came 
to  obtain  our*  approbation,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. There  remained,  indeed,  in  our  laws,  a 
vestige  of  it  in  a  single  case  of  a  slave ;  it  was 
the  English  law.  in  the  time  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  copied  probably  from  the  Hebrew 
Law  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,'*  and  it  was  the  law  of  several  ancient 
people;  but  the  modem  mind  had  left  it  hx 
in  the  rear  of  its  advances. — Autobiography. 
i,  43.    Ford  ed.,  i,  60.     (1821.) 

1938.  CBJMEf  National. — No  national 
crime  passes  unpunished  in  the  lons^  run.^- 
To  M.  de  Marbois.    vii,  76.     (M.,  18x7.) 

1939.  GBIME,  Natural  Lawa  aiid.^Itis 

not  only  vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legislator  to 
frame  laws  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  to  arm  them  with  the  terrors  of 
death.  This  is  truly  creating  crimes  in  order 
to  punish  them. — Note  on  Crimes  Bill.  I 
159.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  218.     (1779.) 

1940.  CBJXEf  PrincipleB  of  PunUhing. 

— In  forming  a  scale  of  crimes  and  puni^- 
ments,  two  considerations  have  princii»l 
weight.  I.  The  atrocity  of  the  crime.  2. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  country 
which  furnish  greater  temptations  to  commit 
it.  or  greater  facilities  for  escaping  detection. 
The  punishment  must  be  heavier  to  counter^ 
balance  this.  Were  the  first  the  only  consid- 
eration, all  nations  would  form  the  same 
scale.  But,  as  the  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try have  influence  on  the  punishment,  and 
no  two  countries  exist  precisely  under  the 
same  circumstances,  no  two  countries  will 
form  the  same  scale  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments. For  example  in  America,  the  inhabit- 
ants let  their  horses  go  at  large  in  the  nn- 
inclosed  lands,  which  are  so  extensive  as  to 
maintain  them  altogether.  It  is  easy,  there- 
fore, to  steal  them,  and  easy  to  escape.  There- 
fore, the  laws  are  obliged  to  oppose  these 
temptations  with  a  heavier  detrree  of  pun- 
ishment. For  this  reason,  the  stealing  of  a 
horse  in  America  is  punished  more  severely 
than  stealing  the  same  value  in  any  other 
form.  In  Kurope.  where  horses  are  confined 
so  securely  that  it  is  impossible  to  steal  them, 
that  species  of  theft  need   not  be  punished 

•  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  the  CommittMb— 
Editor. 
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lorc  severely  than  any  other.  In  some  coun- 
ries  of  Europe,  stealing  fruit  from  trees  is 
lunished  capitelly.  The  reason  is,  that  it  be- 
Dg  hnpossible  to  lock  fruit  trees  up  in  cof- 
fers, as  we  do  our  money,  it  is  impossible  to 
appose  physical  bars  to  this  species  of  theft 
Moral  ones  are,  therefore,  opposed  by  the 
laws.  This,  to  an  unreflecting  American,  ap- 
pears the  most  enormous  ot  all  the  abuses 
of  power ;  because  he  has  been  used  to  see 
fruits  hanging  in  such  quantities  that  if  not 
taken  by  men,  they  would  rot  He  has  been 
used  to  consider  them  therefore,  as  of  no 
value,  and  as  not  furnishing  materials  for  the 
commission  of  a  crime. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,264.    Fow>  ED'  iv,  169.     (P.,  1786.) 

1941.  CBUCEHAIiS,  Beformation  of.— 
A  member  of  society,  committing  an  inferior 
injury,  does  not  wholly  forfeit  the  protection 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  after  suffering  a 
punishment  in  proportion  to  his  offence,  is 
entitled  to  their  protection  from  all  greater 
pain,  so  that  it  becomes  a  duty  irt  the  Legis- 
lature to  arrange,  in  a  proper  scale,  the  crimes 
which  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  re- 
press, and  to  adjust  thereto  a  corresponding 
gradation  of  punishments. — Crimes  Bill,  i, 
147.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.    (iTTQ) 

1942.  CBinCISMy  Canons  of.— -I  have 
alwavs  very  much  despised  the  artificial  can- 
ons of  criticism.  When  I  have  read  a  work 
in  prose  or  poetry,  or  seen  a  painting,  a 
statue,  &c,  I  have  only  asked  myself  whether 
it  gives  me  pleasure,  whether  it  is  animating, 
interesting,  attaching?  If  it  is,  it  is  good 
for  these  reasons.— To  William  Wirt.  Ford 
ED,  X,  61.     (P.P.,  1816.) 

1943.  CBITICISM,  Freedom  of. —In  men- 
tioning me  in  your  Essays,  and  canvassing 
ny  opinions,  you  have  done  what  every  man 
las  a  right  to  do.  and  it  is  for  the  good  of 
iociety  that  that  right  should  be  freely  exer- 
nscd.  No  republic  is  more  real  than  that  of 
ettcrs,  and  I  am  the  last  in  principles,  as  I 
im  the  least  in  pretensions,  to  any  dictator- 
ship in  it.  Had  I  other  disoositions,  the 
)hiIosophical  and  dispassionate  spirit  with 
jrhich  you  have  expressed  your  own  opinions 
n  opposition  to  mine,  would  still  have  com- 
nanded  my  approbation.— To  Noah  Webster. 
ii,  201.     Ford  ed.,  v,  254.     (P.,  I790.) 

—  CBOAXINOS     OP     WEALTH.— See 

iVEALTH. 

1944.  CBTTBLTY,  BritlBh  in  America. 
-If  M.  de  Meunier  proposes  to  mention  the 
acts  of  cruelty  of  which  he  *  *  * 
tpokc  yesterday,  these  facts  are :  i .  The  death 
3f  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  American  pris- 
>ncrs  in  one  prison  ship  (the  Jersey),  and  in 
rbc  space  of  three  years.  2.  General  Howe's 
>ermitting  our  prisoners,  taken  at  the  battle  of 
>rmantown,  and  placed  under  a  guard  in  the 
rard  of  the  State-house  of  Philadelphia,  to  be 
10  long  without  any  food  furnished  them  that 
nany  perished  "With  hunger.  Where  the  bodies 
by.  it  was  seen  that  thev  had  eaten  all 
he  ijrass  ar<>J»'d  them  within  their  reach, 
i/ter  ^?r  J7*5!  J^*^  the  power  of  rising,  or 
"^""TJ?  J^  nf^Zj^hce.  3.  The  second  fact 
ras  the  act  of  a  con,^^„ding  officer;  the  first. 


of  several  commanding  officers,  and  for  so 
long  a  time  as  must  suppose  the  approbation 
of  government,  itself.  But  the  following  was 
the  act  of  the  government  itself.  During  the 
periods  that  our  affairs  seemed  unfavorable, 
and  theirs  successful,  that  is  to  say,  after  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  and  again,  after  the 
taking  of  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  they 
regularly  sent  our  prisoners,  taken  on  the  seas 
and  carried  to  England,  to  the  East  Indies. 
This  is  so  certain,  that  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber or  December,  1785,  Mr.  Adams  having  of- 
ficially demanded  a  delivery  of  the  American 
prisoners  sent  to  the  East  Indies.  Lord  Car- 
marthen answered,  officially,  **  that  orders  were 
immediately  issued  for  their  discharge."  M.  de 
Meunier  i  at  liberty  to  quote  this  fact.  4.  A 
fact  to  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  government, 
but  to  the  parliament,  who  passed  an  act  for 
that  purpose  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was 
the  obliging  our  prisoners  taken  at  sea  to  join 
them,  and  fight  against  their  countr^en.  This 
they  effected  by  starving  and  whipping  them. 
♦  ♦  *  The  fact  is  referred  to  in  that  para- 
graph of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  says,  "  He  has  constrained  our  fellow- 
citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  exe- 
cutioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands."  This  was  the 
most  afflicting  to  our  prisoners  of  all  the  cruel- 
ties exercised  on  them.  The  others  affected 
the  body  only,  but  this  the  mind;  they  were 
haunted  by  the  horror  of  having,  perhaps,  them- 
selves shot  the  ball  by  which  a  father  or  a 
brother  fell.  Some  of  them  had  constancy 
enough  to  hold  out  against  half  allowance  of 
food  and  repeated  whippings.  These  were  gen- 
erally sent  to  England,  and  from  thence  to 
the  East  Indies.  One  of  them  escaped  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  got  back  to  Paris,  where 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  sufferings  to  Mr. 
Adams. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  277.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  183.     (P.,  1786.) 

1945. .  I  doubt  whether  human- 
ity is  the  character  of  the  British  nation  in  gen- 
eral. But  [your]  history,  and  every  one  which 
is  impartial,  must  in  its  relation  of  the  [Ameri- 
can] war  show,  in  such  repeated  instances,  that 
they  conducted  it,  both  in  theory  and  practice^ 
on  the  most  barbarous  principles,  that  the  ex- 
pression here  cited*  will  stand  in  contradiction 
to  the  rest  of  the  work.  As  examples  of  their 
theory,  recollect  the  act  of  Parliament  for  con- 
straining our  prisoners,  taken  on  the  sea,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  fathers,  brothers,  &c. 
For  their  practice,  recollect  the  exciting  the 
savages  against  us,  insurrections  of  our  slaves, 
sending  our  prisoners  to  the  East  Indies,  kill- 
ing them  in  prison  ships,  keeping  them  on  half 
rations,  and  of  the  most  unwholesome  quality, 
cruel  murders  of  unarmed  individuals  of  every 
sex,  massacres  of  those  in  arms  after  they  had 
asked  quarter,  &c.,  &c. — Notes  on  M.  Soules 
Work,     ix,  300.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  308.     (P.,  1786.) 

1946. .     I   confess    that   when    I 

heard  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
English  troops  at  Hampton,  I  did  not  believe 
them,  but  subsequent  evidence  has  placed  them 
beyond  doubt.  To  this  has  been  added  informa- 
tion from  another  quarter  which  proves  the  vio- 
lation of  women  to  be  their  habitual  practice  in 
war.  Mr.  Hamilton,  a  son  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, of  course,  a  federalist  and  Angloman. 
and  who  was  with  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
declares  it  is  their  constant  practice,  and  that 
at  the  taking  of  Badajoz,  he  was  himself  eye- 

•  "L'humanit^  des  Britons."— Editor. 
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witness  to  it  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  officers 
did  not  attempt  to  restrain  it.  The  information 
contained  in  your  letter  proves  it  is  not  merely 
a  recent  practice.  This  is  a  trait  of  barbarism, 
in  addition  to  their  encouragement  of  the  sav- 
age cruelties,  and  their  brutal  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  which  I  had  not  attached  to 
their  character. — To  Josiah  Meigs.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  419.  (M.,  1813.)  See  Cornwallis  and  Re- 
taliation. 

1047.  CUBA,  Acquisition  by  United 
States. — I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  system 
of  States.  The  control  which,  with  Florida 
Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  an  isth- 
mus bordering  on  it.  as  well  as  all  those  whose 
waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  political  well-being.— To  President 
Monroe,   vii.  316.   Ford  ed.,  x,  278.  (M.,  1823.) 

1948. .     Certainly,   her   addition 

to  our  confederacy  is  exactly  what  is  wanting 
to  round  our  power  as  a  nation  to  the  point  of 
its  utmost  interest. — To  Prksident  Monroe. 
vii,  300.   Ford  ed.,  x,  261.    (M.,  June  23, 1823.) 

1949. .     It  is  better  to  lie  still  in 

readiness  to  receive  that  interesting  incor- 
poration when  solicited  by  herself. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  300.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
261.     (M.,  June  1823.) 

1950. .     It   will    be   objected    to 

our  receiving  Cuba,  that  no  limit  can  then  be 
drawn  to  our  future  acquisitions.  Cuba  can 
be  defended  by  us  without  a  navy,  and  this 
develops  the  principle  which  ought  to  limit 
our  views.  Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted 
which  would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. — To 
President  Madison,    v,  445.     (M.,  i8og.) 

1951. .  Bonaparte,  although  with 

difficulty,  will  coni-cnt  to  our  receiving  Cuba 
into  our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico 
and  the  other  [Spanish]  provinces.  That 
would  be  a  price,  and  I  would  immediately 
erect  a  column  on  the  southernmost  limit 
of  Cuba,  and  inscribe  on  it  a  ne  plus  ultra 
as  to  us  in  that  direction.— To  President 
Madison,  v,  444.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  25.  (M., 
April  1809.) 

1952.  CUBA,    England,    France   and. — 

Patriots  of  Spain  have  no  warmer  friends 
than  the  administration  of  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  our  (!uty  to  say  nothing  and  to  do 
nothing  for  or  against  either.  If  they  succeed, 
we  shall  be  well  satisfied  to  see  Cuba  and  Mex- 
ico remain  in  thoir  present  dependence:  but 
very  unwilling  to  sve  them  in  that  of  either 
France  or  ICngland.  politically  or  commer- 
cially. We  consider  their  interests  and  ours 
as  the  sanu',  and  that  the  object  of  both  must 
be  to  exclude  all  European  influence  from 
this  honiisphcre.  *  *  *  These  are  senti- 
ments which  I  would  wish  you  to  express  to 
any  proper  characters  of  either  of  these  two 
countries,  an<l  particularly  that  we  have  noth- 
ing more  at  lu-art  than  their  friendship. — To 
Governor  Claiijorne.  v,  381.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
212.    (W..  Oct.  1808.) 


1953.  CUBA,  PoMeMdon  hj  »" fr^^M  — 

Cuba  alone  seems  at  present  to  hold  ap  a 
speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  possession  by  Great 
Britain  would  indeed  be  a  great  calamity  to 
us.  Could  we  induce  her  to  ;oin  us  in  guaran- 
teeing its  independence  against  all  the  workL 
except  Spain,  it  would  be  nearly  as  valuable 
to  us  as  if  it  were  our  own.*  But  shotild  she 
take  it,  I  would  not  immediately  go  to  war 
for  it;  because  the  first  war  on  other  ac- 
counts will  give  it  to  us;  or  the  island  will 
give  itself  to  us,  when  able  to  do  so. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  a88.  Ford  md.,  x, 
257.    (M..  1823.) 

1964.  GTIBA9  Spain,  Bonaparte  and.— I 

suppose  the  conquest  of  Spain  will  soon  force 
a  delicate  question  on  you  as  to  the  Floridas 
and  Cuba,  which  will  offer  themselves  to  yon. 
Napoleon  will  certainly  give  his  consent  with- 
out difficulty  to  our  receiving  the  Floridas. 
and  with  some  difficulty  possibly  Cuba.  And 
though  he  will  disregard  the  obligation  when- 
ever he  thinks  he  can  break  it  with  success, 
yet  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  of 
our  people  and  the  world  to  have  the  moial 
right  on  our  side,  of  his  agreement  as  well  as 
that  of  the  people  of  those  countries. — ^To 
President  Madison,  v,  442.  Ford  Ea,  iz, 
251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

1955.  GTIBA,  Spanish  Setantlon  of.^I 

shall  sincerely  lament  Cuba's  falling  into  any 
hands  but  those  of  its  present  owners.  Span- 
ish-America is  at  present  in  the  best  hands 
for  u.<i,  and  "  Chi  sta  bene,  non  si  muove " 
should  be  our  motto. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V.  290.    (M.,  1808.) 

1956 .  [The  Cabinet  was]  unani- 
mously agreed  in  the  sentiments  which  should 
be  unauthoritatively  expressed  by  our  agents 
to  influential  persons  in  Cuba  and  Mexico,  to 
wit :  **  If  you  remain  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Kingdom  and  family  of  Spain,  we  are  con- 
tented ;  but  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling 
to  see  you  pass  under  the  dominion  or  as- 
cendency of  France  or  England.  In  the  lat- 
ter cases  should  you  choose  to  declare  inde- 
pendence, we  cannot  now  commit  ourselves 
by  saying  we  would  make  common  cause  with 
you.  but  must  reser\'e  ourselves  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  then  existing  circumstances: 
but  in  our  proceedings  we  shall  be  influenced 
by  friendship  to  you.  by  a  firm  belief  that  our 
interests  are  intimately  connected,  and  by  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  sec  you  under  subor- 
dination to  either  France  or  England,  either 
politically  or  commercially." — Anas.  Fo«d 
ed.,  i.  334.    (Oct.  1808.) 

—  GXJBBEKCY.— See  Banks,  Dollar, 

National  Currency,  and  Money. 

*  Jefferiton  wrote,  two  weeks  later,  to  Prgaldcpt 
Monroe,  withdrawing  this  opinion,  it  having  baeo 
"founded  on  an  error  of  fact,**  with  regu^totba 
existence  of  an  Kn^lish  Interest  in  Ciit>a,  and  tha 
possibility  of  its  falhng  Into  the  posaession  of  Great 
Britain.  **  We  are  anreiy,*'  said  Jeffefson,  **  under  bo 
obligation  to  fi^ive  her,  fcratis,  an  interest  which  she 
has  not ;  and  the  whole  inhabitants  being  averse  to 
her,  and  the  climate  mortal  to  strannrs.  Its  contiii* 
ued  military  occupation  by  her  would  be  impracti- 
cable. It  is  t>etter,  then,  to  lie  still  in  readiness  to 
receive  that  Interesting  incorporation  when  soHcitiad 
by  herself. "^EDITOR. 
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1957.  "  CUBl'lUS,"  Letters  of  .—I  send 
you  ♦'  *  *  OQC  of  the  pieces,  "  Curtius " 
♦  •  ♦  .  It  18  evidently  written  by  [Alex- 
ander] Hamilton,  giving  a  first  and  general  view 
of  the  subject,  that  the  public  mind  might  be 
kept  a  little  in  check,  till  he  could  resume  the 
subject  more  at  large  from  the  beginning,  tmder 
his  second  signature  of  '*  Camillus."  The  piece 
caUed  "  The  Featxu-es  of  the  Treaty/'  I  do  not 
send,  because  you  have  seen  it  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  said  to  be  written  by  Coxe,  but 
I  should  rather  suspect,  by  Beckley.  The  anti- 
dote is  certainly  not  strong  enough  for  the 
poison  of  *•  Curtius."  H  I  had  not  been  in- 
formed the  present  came  from  Beckley,  I  should 
have  suspected  it  from  Jay  or  Hamilton.  I 
gave  a  copy  or  two,  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
honest,  sound-hearted  men  of  common  under- 
standing, and  they  were  not  able  to  parry  the 
sophistry  of  "  Curtius."  ♦  ♦  ♦  For  God's 
sake  take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamental 
reply  to  '^Curtius"  and  "  Camillus."  ♦— To 
James  AixDisoN.  iv,  121.  Ford  eo.,  vii,  31. 
(M.,  Sep.  1795.) 

—  CXTSHIHG  (William),  Death  of.— See 

SUFKEME  Q)URT. 

1958.  DALBYXPLE  (— ),  BepubUcan- 
iain  of. — Mr.  Daliymple,  secretary  to  the 
legation  of  Mr.  Crawtora  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  a  young 
man  of  learning  and  candor,  and  exhibits  a 
phenomenon  I  never  before  met  with,  that  is. 
a  republican  bom  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed. — ^To  John  Adams,     i,  501.     (P.,  1785) 

1950.  DANCING,  Women  and. — Dan- 
cing is  a  necessary  accomplishment,  although 
of  short  use;  for  the  French  rule  is  wise,  that 
no  lady  dances  after  marriage.  This  is  founded 
in  solid  physical  reasons. — ^To  N.  Burwell.  vii, 
I03.     FoED  ED.,  X,  105.     (M.,  1818.) 

1960.  DASHKOFF  (M.),  Welcome  to.— 
I  hail  you  with  particular  pleasure,  as  the  first 
harbinger  of  tfiosc  friendly  relations  with  your 
country  [Russia],  so  desirable  to  ours. — To  M. 
Dashkoff.     V,  463.     (M.,  Aug.  1809.) 

1961.  DAVXD  (Jacques  Louis),  Paint- 
ings of. — We  have  nothing  new  and  excellent 
in  your  charming  art  of  painting.  In  fact,  I  do 
not  feel  an  interest  in  any  pencil  but  that  of 
David. — To  Madame  de  Brehan.  ii,  sqi.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  80.     (P..  1789.) 

1962.  DAYTON  (Jonathan),  Becomes  a 
Fedendist. — You  will  have  perceived  that 
Dajrton  has  gone  over  completely.  He  expects 
to  be  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  in  the  room 
of  M'Henry,  who,  it  is  said,  will  retire.  He  has 
been  told,  as  report  goes,  that  they  would  not 
have  confidence  enough  in  him  to  appoint  him. 
The  desire  of  inspiring  them  with  more,  seems 
the  only  way  to  account  for  the  eclat  which  he 
chooses  to  give  to  his  conversion. t — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  211.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  202.  (P., 
Feb.  1798) 

1963.  DEAD,  Binding  power  of  the. — 
Rights  and  powers  can  only  belong  to  per- 

•  The  letters  of  **  Curtius  "  were  written  by  Noah 
Wcbscci''  except  numbers  C-^*  which  were  from  the 
fwn  of  Jarn«^  Kent  -NOTE  iH  Fohp  EDITION. 

f  Dft^fion  bec*iMt  Implicated  with  Aaron  Burr  in  hia 
treadc»t>Ab1e  •wtetprif*.  and  in  Aujnist,  1807,  applied 
Cfi  Jeiferimi  to  be  admitted  tri  bail.  Jefferson  de- 
elioed  <mi  tlw  ijtound  that.  *'  wh«n  a  persion,  charged 
-frltb  an  offence,  i*  placed  \n  the  pi^sseasion  of  the  Ju- 
dJewrv  »nttiority,  tlie  \^vrs  cftrntnlt  to  that  solely  the 
wboTe'  dfrecf  i<5n  of  the  caw? ;  und  any  interference 
wjih  it  nn  the  p»rt  of  the  Eieciitive  would  be  an  en> 
«^fi«eti  men  r  ^n  their  irid«p«tid«tice,  and  open  to  just 


sons,  not  to  things,  not  to  mere  matter,  un- 
endowed with  will.  The  dead  are  not  even 
things.  The  particles  of  matter"  which  com- 
posed their  bodies  make  part  now  of  the 
bodies  of  other  animals,  vegetables,  or  min- 
erals, of  a  thousand  forms.  To  what,  then,  are 
attached  the  rights  and  powers  they  held 
while  in  the  form  of  men?  A  generation  may 
bind  itself  as  long  as  its  majority  continues 
in  life;  when  that  has  disappeared,  another 
majority  is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and 
powers  their  predecessors  once  held,  and  ma^ 
change  their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit 
themselves. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  350. 
(M.,  1824.)     See  Earth. 

1064.  DEAD,  No  Bights  attached  to.— 
The  dead  have  no  rights.  They  are  nothing; 
and  nothing  cannot  own  something.  Where 
there  is  no  substance,  there  can  be  no  acci- 
dent.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  16.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  44.    (M.,  1816.)    See  Generations. 

1965.  DEAKE  (Silas),  Official  books  of. 
—About  three  weeks  ago,  a  person  called  on 
me  and  informed  me  that  Silas  Deane  had  taken 
him  in  for  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
guineas,  and  that  being  unable  to  obtain  any 
other  satisfaction,  he  had  laid  hands  on  his 
account  book  and  letter  book,  and  had  brought 
them  off  to  Paris,  to  offer  them  first  to  the 
United  States,  if  they  would  repay  him  his 
money,  and  if  not,  that  he  should  return  to 
Lx>ndon,  and  offer  them  to  the  British  minister. 
I  desired  him  to  leave  them  with  me  four  and 
twenty  hours,  that  I  might  judge  whether  they 
were  worth  our  notice.  He  did  so.  They  were 
two  volumes.  One  contained  all  his  accounts 
with  the  United  States,  from  his  first  coming 
to  Europe,  to  January  the  loth,  1781.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  other  volume  contained  all  his  correspond- 
ence from  March  the  30th  to  August  the  23d, 
1777'  ♦  ♦  *  On  perusal  of  many  of  them^ 
I  thought  it  desirable  that  they  should  not  come 
to  the  hands  of  the  British  minister,  and  from 
an  expression  dropped  by  the  possessor  of  them, 
I  believe  he  would  have  fallen  to  fifty  or  sixty 
guineas.  I  did  not  think  them  important 
enough,  however,  to  justify  my  purchasing  them 
without  authority ;  though,  with  authority,  I 
should  have  done  it.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
given  that  sum  to  cut  out  a  single  sentence, 
which  contained  evidence  of  a  fact,  not  proper 
to  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  enemies.  I 
told  him  I  would  state  his  proposition  to  you, 
and  await  orders. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  454.  (P., 
Aug.  1788.) 

1966. .      A     Monsieur     Foulloy, 

who  has  been  connected  with  Deane,  lately  of- 
fered me  for  sale  two  volumes  of  Deane  s  letter 
books  and  account  books,  that  he  had  taken 
instead  of  money  which  Deane  owed  him.  I 
have  purchased  them  on  public  account.  He 
tells  me  Deane  has  still  six  or  eight  volumes 
more,  and  being  to  return  soon  to  London,  he 
will  try  to  get  them  also,  in  order  to  make  us 
pay  high  for  them.  You  are  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  letting  such  books  get  into  hands 
which  might  make  an  unfriendly  use  of  them. 
You  are  sensible  of  the  immorality  of  an  ex- 
minister's  selling  his  secrets  for  money ;  anci 
consequently  that  there  can  be  no  immorality 
in  tempting  him  with  money  to  part  with  them ; 
so  that  they  may  be  restored  to  that  govern- 
ment to  whom  they  properly  belong.  Your 
former  acquaintance  with  Deane  may.  perhaps, 
put  it  in  your  power  to  render  our  country  tSie 
service   of   recovering   those   books.     It    would 
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not  do  to  propose  it  to  him  as  for  Congress. 
*  *  *  I  suppose  his  distresses  and  his  crapu- 
lous habits  will  not  render  him  difficult  on  this 
head.  On  the  supposition  that  there  are  six 
or  eight  volumes,  I  think  you  might  venture  as 
far  as  fifty  guineas,  and  proportionably  for 
fewer. — To  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft,  ii,  578. 
(P..  1789.) 

1067.  DEANB  (Silas),  Poverty  of. —Silas 
Deane  is  coming  over  to  finish  his  days  in 
America,  not  having  one  sou  to  subsist  on 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  wretched  monument  of 
the  consequences  of  a  departure  from  right. — ^To 
James  Madison,  iii.  loi.  Ford  ed.,  v,  114. 
(P.,  1789.) 

1068.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Appoint- 
ment to  Cabinet. — On  a  review  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  different  States  proper  for  the  dif- 
ferent departments.  I  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
considering  you  as  the  person  to  whom  it  would 
be  most  advantageous  to  the  public  to  confide 
the  Department  of  War.  May  I  hope  that  you 
will  give  your  country  the  aid  of  your  talents  ? — 
To  Henry  Dearborn,  iv,  356.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
496.     (VV..  1801.) 

1060.  DEAJtBOBN  (Henry),  Esteem  for. 
—In  public  or  in  private,  and  in  all  situations, 
I  shall  retain  for  you  the  most  cordial  esteem^ 
and  satisfactory  recollections  of  the  harmony 
and  friendship  with  which  we  have  run  our 
race  together. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  230. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  172.     (W.,  Jan.  1808.) 

1070.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  PoUtical 
Attacks  on. — That  you  as  well  as  myself,  and 
all  our* brethren,  have  maligners,  who  from  ill- 
temper,  or  disappointment,  seek  opportunities 
of  venting  their  angry  passions  agamst  us,  is 
well  known,  and  too  well  understood  by  our 
constituents  to  be  regarded.  No  man  who  can 
succeed  you  will  have  fewer,  nor  will  any  one 
enjoy  a  more  extensive  confidence  through  the 
nation. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  229.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  171.     (W.,  Jan.  1808.) 

1071.  DEABBOBN    (Henry),     Services 

of. — The  integrity,  attention,  skill,  and  econ- 
omy with  which  you  have  conducted  your  de- 
partment (War)  have  given  me  the  most  com- 
plete and  unqualified  satisfaction,  and  this  testi- 
mony I  bear  to  it  with  all  the  sincerity  of  truth 
and  friendship ;  and  should  a  war  come  on,  there 
is  no  person  in  the  United  States  to  whose  man- 
agement and  care  I  could  commit  it  with  equal 
confidence. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  229. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  171.     (W..  1808.) 

1072. .    Nor  among  the  incidents 

of  the  war.  will  we  forget  your  services.  *  ♦  ♦ 
Your  capture  of  York  and  Fort  George  first 
turned  the  tide  of  success  in  our  favor;  and 
the  subsequent  campaigns  sufficiently  wiped 
away  the  disgrace  of  the  first. — To  General 
Dearborn,     vi,   450.     (M.,    1815.) 

1073.  DEABBOBN  (Henry),  Betire- 
ment  of. — if  it  were  justifiable  to  look  to  your 
own  happiness  only,  your  resolution  to  retire 
from  all  public  business  could  not  but  be  ap- 
proved. JJut  you  are  too  young  to  ask  a  dis- 
charjjc  as  yet,  and  the  public  councils  too  much 
rcediHR  the  wisdom  of  our  ablest  citizens,  to  re- 
linquish their  claim  on  you.  And  surely  none 
needs  your  aid  more  than  your  own  State. — To 
Gknkral  Deakijorn.  vi,  451.  (M..  March  18 15.) 

1074.  DEATH,  Blighted  by.— The  part 
you  take  in  my  loss  makes  an  affectionate 
concern  for  the  greatness  of  it.    It  is  great  in- 


deed. Others  may  lose  of  their  abundance 
but  I,  of  my  want,  have  lost  even  the  half  of 
all  I  had.  My  evening  prospects  now  bang 
on  the  slender  thread  of  a  single  life.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  destined  to  see  even  this  last 
cord  of  parental  affection  broken.  The  hope 
with  which  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  mo- 
ment, when,  resigning  public  cares  to  younger 
hands.  I  was  to  retire  to  that  domestic  com- 
fort from  which  the  last  step  is  to  be  taken,  is 
fearfully  blighted.— To  John  Page,  iv,  547. 
(W.,  1804.) 

1075.  DEATH,  A  Conqueror. — When  yon 
and  I  look  back  on  the  country  over  which 
we  have  passed,  what  a  field  of  slaughter  does 
it  exhibit!  Where  are  all  the  friends  who 
entered  it  with  us.  under  all  the  inspiring  en- 
ergies of  health  and  hope?  As  if  pursued  by 
the  havoc  of  war,  they  are  strewed  by  the  way. 
some  earlier,  some  later,  and  scarce  a  few 
stragglers  remain  to  count  the  numbers  fallen, 
and  to  mark  yet,  by  their  own  fall,  the  last 
footsteps  of  their  party.  Is  it  a  desirable  thing 
to  bear  up  through  the  heat  of  the  action,  to 
witness  the  death  of  all  our  companions. 
and  merely  to  be  the  last  victim?  I  doubt  it 
We  have,  however,  the  traveller's  consolation. 
Every  step  shortens  the  distance  we  have  to 
go;  the  end  of  our  journey  is  in  sight,  the 
bed  wherein  we  are  to  rest,  and  to  rise  in  the 
midst  of  the  friends  we  have  lost — To  JoHW 
Page.    iv.  547-     (W.,  1804.) 

1076.  DEATH,  Decay  and. — ^To  me  every 

mail,  in  the  departure  of  some  contemporary, 
brings  warning  to  be  in  readiness  myself  also, 
and  to  cease  from  new  engagements.  It  is  a 
warning  of  no  alarm.  When  faculty  after 
faculty  is  retiring  from  us,  and  all  the  avenues 
to  cheerful  sensation  closing,  sight  failing 
now,  hearing  next«  then  memory,  debility  of 
body,  torpitude  of  mind,  nothing  remaining 
but  a  sickly  vegetation,  with  scarcely  the  re- 
lief of  a  little  locomotion,  the  last  cannot  be 
but  a  coup  de  grace.-^To  Mr.  John  Melub. 
vi.  403.     (M.,  1814.) 

1077.  DBATH,  Generations  and.-»WheD 
we  have  lived  our  generation  out  we  should 
not  wish  to  encroach  on  another.  I  tajay 
good  health:  I  am  happy  in  what  is  around 
me.  yet  I  assure  you  I  am  ripe  for  leaving  all 
this  year,  this  day,  this  hour. — ^To  John  Ad- 
ams,   vii,  26.     (M.,  1816.) 

1078. .    There  is  a  ripeness  of 

time  for  death,  regarding  others  as  well  as 
ourselves,  when  it  is  reasonable  we  should 
drop  off.  and  make  room  for  another  growth. 
When  we  have  lived  our  generation  out  we 
should  not  wish  to  encroach  on  another. — ^To 
John  Adams,    vii,  26.     (M.,  1816.) 

1070.  DBATH,  Life  and.— When  all  onr 
faculties  have  left,  or  are  leaving  us,  one  by 
one.  sight,  hearing,  memory,  every  avenue  of 
pleasing  sensation  is  closed,  and  athymy,  de- 
bility, and  malaise  left  in  their  places;  when 
friends  of  our  youth  are  all  gone,  and  a  new 
generation  is  risen  around  us  whom  we  know 
not,  is  death  an  evil?  *  *  *  I  think  not  I 
have  ever  dreaded  a  doting  old  age ;  and  mj 
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health  has  been  generally  so  good,  and  is 
now  so  good,  that  I  dread  it  still.— To  John 
Adams,  vii,  243.  Ford  ed.,  x,  216.  (M., 
1822.) 

1980.  DBATHy  Meeting  after.— Our 
next  meeting  must  be  in  the  country  to  which 
[tlu>se  years]  have  flown, — a  country  for  us 
not  now  very  distant.  For  this  journey  we 
shall  need  neither  gold  nor  silver  in  our  purse, 
nor  scrip,  nor  coats,  nor  staves.  Nor  is  the 
provision  for  it  more  easy  than  the  prepara- 
tion has  been  kind.  Nothing  proves  more 
than  this,  that  the  Being  who  presides  oyer 
the  world  is  essentially  benevolent.  Stealing 
from  us,  one  by  one,  the  faculties  of  enjoy- 
ment, searing  our  sensibilities,  leading  us,  like 
the  horse  in  his  mill,  round  and  round  the 
same  beaten  circle, 

To  see  what  we  have  seen. 

To  taste  the  tasted,  and  at  each  return 
Less  tasteful;  o'er  our  palates  to  decant 
Another  vintage— 

Until  satiated  and  fatigued  with  this  leaden 
iteration,  we  ask  our  own  congS.  I  heard 
once  a  very  old  friend,  who  had  troubled  him- 
self with  neither  poets  nor  philosophers,  say 
the  same  thing  in  plain  prose,  that  he  was 
tired  of  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  at 
night  and  putting  them  on  again  in  the  morn- 
ing.— To  Mas.  John  Adams,  vii,  53.  Ford 
m,  X,  70.    (M.,  1817.) 

1981.  DEATH,  Prepared  for. — Mine  is 
the  next  turn,  and  I  shall  meet  it  with  good 
will;  for  after  one's  friends  are  all  gone  be- 
fore him.  and  our  faculties  leaving  us,  too, 
one  by  one,  why  wish  to  linger  in  mere  vege- 
tation, as  a  solitary  trunk  in  a  desolate  field, 
from  which  all  its  former  companions  have 
disappeared. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  D.  L.  J., 
374.    (M.,  1820.) 

1982.  DEATH,  Problem  of. — The  great 
problem,  untried  by  the  living,  unreported  by 
the  dead.— To  M.  Correa.  vii,  95.  (P.F., 
1817.) 

.  1983.  DEATH,  A  Time  for.— There  is  a 
fulness  of  time  when  men  should  go,  and  not 
occupy  too  long  the  ground  to  which  others 
have  a  right  to  advance. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  vi,  4.  Ford  ed..  ix,  329.  (P.F.,  181 1.) 

1984.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Crimes  Pun- 
ishable by.— The  General  Assembly  [of  Vir- 
ginia] shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law 
inflicting  death  for  any  crime,  excepting  mur- 
der; and  those  offences  in  the  military  ser- 
vice for  which  they  shall  think  punishment 
by  death  absolutely  necessary:  and  all  capital 
punishments  in  other  cases  are  hereby  abol- 
ished.— Proposed  Va.  G)nstitution.  Ford 
ED.,  n,  17.    (June  1776.) 

1985. -—.  No  crime  shall  be  hence- 
forth punished  by  the  deprivation  of  life  or 
limb,  except  those  hereinafter  ordained  to  be 
so  punished.* — Crimes  Bill.  i.  148.  .  Ford 
ED.,  il  205.     (.^779- } 

*  V**^  l^bSTj^S^rS^^^*  Z'*^®  treason    an^ 
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1986.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Criminal  Re- 
form and. — The  reformation  of  offenders, 
though  an  object  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
laws,  is  not  effected  at  all  by  capital  punish- 
ments, which  exterminate  instead  of  reform- 
ing, and  should  be  the  last  melancholy  re- 
source against  those  whose  existence  is  be- 
come inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low citizens ;  which  also  weaken  the  State,  by 
cutting  off  so  many  who,  if  reformed,  might 
be  restored  sound  members  to  society,  who. 
even  under  a  course  of  correction,  might  be 
rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for  the  pub- 
lic, and  would  be  living  and  long  continued 
spectacles  to  deter  others  from  committing 
the  like  offences.— Crimes  Bill,  i,  147. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.     (1779.) 

1987. .  Beccaria,  and  other  wri- 
ters on  crimes  and  punishments,  had  satisfied 
the  reasonable  world  of  the  unrightfulness 
and  inefficacy  of  the  punishment  of  crimes  by 
death;  and  hard  labor  on  roads,  canals  and 
other  public  works,  had  been  suggested  as  a 
proper  substitute.  The  Re  visors  [of  the  Vir- 
ginia laws]  had  adopted  these  opinions;  but 
the  general  idea  of  our  country  had  not  yet 
advanced  to  that  point.  The  bill,  therefore, 
for  proportioning  crimes  and  punishments, 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Delegates  by  a  ma- 
jority of  a  single  vote.  I  learned  afterwards, 
that  the  substitute  of  hard  labor  in  public, 
was  tried  (I  believe  it  was  in  Pennsylvania) 
without  success.  Exhibited  as  a  public  spec- 
tacle, with  shaved  heads  and  mean  clothing, 
working  on  the  high  roads,  produced  in  the 
criminals  such  a  prostration  of  character, 
such  an  abandonment  of  self-respect,  as  in- 
stead of  reforming,  plunged  them  into  the 
most  desperate  and  hardened  depravity  of 
morals  and  character. — Autobiography,  i,  45. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  62.    (1821.) 

1988.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Indians  and. 

— It  will  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
law  inflicting  on  Indians,  in  certain  cases,  the 
punishment  of  death  by  hanging,  might  not 
permit  its  commutation  into  death  by  military 
execution,  the  form  of  the  punishment  in  the 
former  way  being  peculiarly  repugnant  to 
their  ideas,  and  increasing  the  obstacles  to  the 
surrender  of  the  criminal. — Special  Message. 
viii,  22.    (Jan.  1802.) 

1989.  DEATH  PENALTY,  Pardons 
and. — If  all  these  people  are  convicted,  there 
will  be  too  many  to  be  punished  with  death. 
My  hope  is  that  they  will  send  me  full  state- 
ments of  every  man's  case,  that  the  most 
guilty  may  be  marked  as  examples,  and  the 
less  so  suffer  long  imprisonment  under  re- 
prieves from  time  to  time. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin, vii.  363.    (M.,  1808.) 

1990.  DEBATE,     In     Congress. — \^z% 
there  ever  a  proposition  so  plain  as  to  pass 
Congress     without     a     debate? — To     James 
Madison,    ii.    152.     Ford   ed.,   iv,    391.      (^P., 
1787.)     See  1473,  1571. 

sition,  the  penal  code  of  Ensfland  cr^Tvirtr*\>ArvAcLA 
more  than  two  hundred ofFences,  beside aVfeaSfJ^a^ 
murder,  punishable  by  hanging. -Editor.    *^^ 
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should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  a  consider- 
ate nation  to  avoid  the  example. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  ig6.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  396.  (P.F., 
Sep.  1813.)     Sec  Generations. 

2001. .    The  public  expenses  of 

England  during  the  present  reign  have 
amounted  to  the  fee  simple  value  of  the 
whole  island.  If  its  whole  soil  could  be  sold, 
farm  by  farm,  for  its  present  market  price, 
it  would  not  defray  the  cost  of  governing  it 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  King,  as  man- 
aged by  him.  Ought  not  then  the  right  of 
each  successive  generation  to  be  guaranteed 
against  the  dissipations  and  corruptions  of 
those  preceding,  by  a  fundamental  provision 
in  our  Constitution?  And,  if  that  has  not 
been  made,  does  it  exist  the  less ;  there  being 
between  generation  and  generation,  as  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  no  other  law  than 
that  of  nature  ?  And  is  it  the  less  dishonest 
to  do  what  is  wrong,  because  not  expressly 
prohibited  by  written  law?  Let  us  hope  our 
moral  principles  are  not  yet  in  that  stage  of 
degeneracy,  and  that  in  instituting  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  to  be  hereafter  pursued,  we 
shall  adopt  the  only  safe,  the  only  lawful  and 
honest  one,  of  borrowing  on  such  short  terms 
of  reimbursement  of  interest  and  principal 
as  will  fall  within  the  accomplishment  of  our 
own  lives-— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  199.  Fow> 
ID.,  ix.  398.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8002. .     It  is  incumbent  on  every 

generation  to  pay  its  own  debts  as  it  goes. 
A  principle  which,  if  acted  on,  would  save 
one-half  the  wars  of  the  world. — To  Destutt 
Tracy.  Ford  ed.,  x,  175.  (M.,  1820.)  See 
Generations. 

0003.  DEBT,  Imprisonment  for. — It  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  neither  natural  right 
nor  reason  subjects  the  body  of  a  man  to 
restraint  for  debt.  It  is  one  of  the  abuses 
introduced  by  commerce  and  credit,  and 
which  even  the  most  commercial  nations  have 
bmi  obliged  to  relax,  in  certain  cases.  The 
Roman  law,  the  principles  of  which  are  the 
nearest  to  natural  reason  of  those  of  any 
municipal  code  hitherto  known,  allowed  im- 
prisonment of  the  body  in  criminal  cases  only, 
or  those  wherein  the  party  had  expressly  sub- 
mitted himself  to  it.  The  French  laws  allow 
it  only  in  criminal  or  commercial  cases.  The 
laws  of  England,  in  certain  descriptions  of 
cases  (as  bankruptcy)  release  the  body.  Many 
of  the  United  States  do  the  same  in  all  cases, 
on  a  cession  of  property  by  the  debtor. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  -^06.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  38. 
(Pa..  May  1792.) 

2004. .  The  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries punishing  the  unfortunate  debtor  by 
perpetual  imprisonment,  he  is  right  to  liberate 
himself  by  flight,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
re-imprison  him  in  the  country  to  which  he 
flies.  Let  all  process,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  his  proper^.^i^po^  o^  Spanish  Con- 
"mmoN^ttt,  3S4,    pY)RD  ed.,  v,  ^84.     (1792.) 

D^  Due  Buij^^  ozi.— See  I^tkrest  and 


2005.  DEBT,  Jeff erson'0  personal.— You 

will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Legislature,  which  have  cost 
me  much  mortification.'*'  My  own  debts  had 
become  considerable,  but  not  beyond  the  ef- 
fect of  some  lopping  of  property,  which  would 
have  been  but  little  felt,  when  our  friend— f 
gave  me  the  coup  de  grace.  Ever  since  that  I 
have  been  paying  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
year  interest  on  his  debt,  which,  with  my  own, 
was  absorbinfi:  so  much  of  my  annual  income 
as  that  the  maintenance  of  my  family 
was  making  deep  and  rapid  inroads  on  my 
capital,  and  had  already  done  it.  Still,  sales 
at  a  fair  price  would  leave  me  competently 
provided.  Had  crops  and  orices  for  several 
years  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady  com- 
petition of  substantial  bidders  at  market,  all 
would  have  been  safe.  But  d.  long  succes- 
sion of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of 
manufacturers,  &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluc- 
tuations of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have 
kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depres- 
sion, which  has  peopled  the  western  States 
by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew  oflF 
its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  prop- 
erty has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  resource 
for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford,  which,  in 
the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  readily  for  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the  acre  (and 
such  sales  were  many  then),  would  not  now 
sell  for  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars, 
or  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  its  former  price. 
Reflecting  on  these  things,  the  practice  oc- 
curred to  me,  of  selling,  on  fair  valuation, 
and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  be- 
fore the  Revolution  to  effect  large  sales,  and 
still  in  constant  usage  in  every  State  for  in- 
dividual as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If 
it  is  permitted  in  my  case,  my  lands  here 
alone,  with  the  mills,  &c.,  will  pay  everything 
and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free.  If 
refused,  I  must  sell  everything  here,  perhaps 
considerably  in  Bedford,  move  thither  with 
my  family,  where  I  have  not  even  a  log  hut 
to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  for 
burial,  will  depend  on  the  depredations  which, 
under  the  form  of  sales,  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted on  my  property.  The  question  then 
with  me  was  ultrum  horumf — To  James 
Madison,  vii,  433.  Ford  ed.,  x,  376.  (M.. 
February   1826.) 

2006. .  Had  our  land  market  re- 
mained in  a  heahhy  state  everything  might 
have  been  paid,  and  have  left  me  competently 
provided.  But  the  agricultural  branch  of  in- 
dustry with  us  had  been  so  many  years  in  a 
state  of  abject  prostr«*tion.  that,  combined 
with  the  calamitous  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  our  circulating  medium,  those  concerned 
in  it.  instead  of  being  in  a  condition  to  pur- 
chase, were  abandoning  farms  no  longer 
yielding  profit,  and  moving  off  to  the  western 

♦  Application  for  authority  to  dispose  of  Wa  oTOP- 
erty  by  lottery.— Editor.  "  px^if 

t  w.  C.  Nicholas.— Editor. 
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o*untr>'.— To  George  Loyall.     Ford  ed.,  x, 
380.     (M..  1826.) 

2007. .  A  long  succession  of  un- 
fruitful years,  long-continued  low  prices,  op- 
pressive tariffs  levied  on  other  branches  to 
maintain  that  of  manufactures,  for  the  most 
flourishing  of  all,  calamitous  fluctuations  in 
the  value  of  our  circulating  medium,  and.  in 
my  case,  a  want  of  skill  in  the  management 
of  our  land  and  labor,  these  circumstances 
had  been  long  undermining  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, had  been  breaking  up  the  landholders, 
and  glutting  the  land  market  here,  while 
drawing  off  it-  bidders  to  people  the  western 
country.  Under  such  circumstances  agricul- 
tural property  had  become  no  resource  for 
the  payment  of  debts.— To  Thomas  Ritchie. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  381.     (M.,  1826.)     Sec  2091. 

2008.  DEBT,  Just  Payment  of.— What 
the  laws  of  V^irginia  are.  or  may  be,  will  in 
no  wise  influence  my  conduct.  Substantial 
justice  is  my  object,  as  decided  by  reason, 
and  not  by  authority  or  compulsion.— To 
William  Jones.  Ford  ed..  iv,  352.  (P.. 
1787.) 

2000.  DEBT,  Misery  of.— I  am  miserable 
till  I  shall  owe  not  a  shilling.— To  Nicholas 
Lewis.     Ford  ed..  iv,  343.     (P.,  1786.) 

—  DEBT,  National.— See  Debt,  U.  S. 

2010.  DEBT,  Oppressive  English.— 
George  III.  in  execution  of  the  trust  con- 
fided to  him.  has.  within  his  own  day.  loaded 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  with  debts 
equal  to  the  whole  fee-simple  value  of  their 
island,  and  under  pretext  of  jfovcrning  it. 
has  alienated  its  whole  soil  to  creditors  who 
could  lend  money  to  be  lavished  on  priests, 
pen^^ions.  plunder  and  perpetual  war.  This 
would  not  have  been  so.  had  the  people  re- 
tained organized  means  of  acting  on  their 
agents.  In  this  example,  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not  "  go  ant*,  do  like- 
wise."—To  S.VMUFX  Kerch iVAL  vii,  z^. 
Ford  ed..  x.  45.    (M.,  1816.) 

2011. .    The     intere<t     of     the 

(Englishl  national  debt  is  now  equal  to 
such  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  all  the  land 
and  the  labor  of  the  i^-land.  as  not  to  leave 
enough  for  the  subsistence  of  those  who  la- 
bor. Hence  the  owners  of  the  land  abandon 
it  and  retire  to  other  countries,  and  the  la- 
borer has  not  enouph  of  his  earnings  left  to 
him  to  a)Vfr  hi>^  back  and  tt)  fill  his  belly. 
The  local  insurrections,  now  almost  general, 
are  of  the  hunj?ry  and  the  nakc<l.  who  cannot 
be  (|uii'tt'd  but  by  food  and  raiment.  But 
where  are  the  means  of  feeding  and  clruhing 
them?  The  lanjllmlder  has  nothing  of  his  own 
to  give;  ho. is  but  the  fiduciary  of  those  who 
have  lent  him  money  ;  the  lender  is  so  taxed  in 
hi^  meat,  drink  and  clothing,  that  he  has  but  a 
l)are  subsi>^tence  left.  The  landholder,  then, 
must  jjive  up  his  land,  or  the  lender  his  debt, 
or  they  nui-t  compromise  by  giving  up  each 
<ine-half.  Rut  will  either  consent  jtcaccably, 
to  such  an  abandf>imient  of  property?  Or 
must  it  not  be  settled  by  civil  conflict?     If 


peaceably  compromised,  will  they  agree  to 
risk  another  ruin  under  the  same  government 
unref ormed  ?  I  think  not,  but  I  would  rather 
know  what  you  think ;  because  you  have  lived 
with  John  Bull,  and  know  better  than  I  do  the 
character  of  his  herd. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
40.     (M.  1816.) 

2012.  DEBT,  PerpetnaL — What  is  to  hin- 
der [the  government]  from  creating  a  per- 
petual debt?  The  laws  of  nature,  I  answer. 
The  earth  belongs  to  the  livine  not  to  the  dead. 
The  will  and  the  power  of  man  exoire  with  his 
life,  by  nature* s  law.  Some  societies  give  it 
an  artificial  continuance,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry;  some  refuse  it,  as  our  abo- 
riginal neighbors,  whom  we  call  barbarians. 
The  generations  of  men  may  be  considered 
as  bodies  or  corporations.  Each  generation 
has  the  usufruct  of  the  earth  during  the  period 
of  its  continuance.  When  it  ceases  to  exist 
the  usufruct  passes  on  to  the  succeeding  gen- 
eration, free  and  unincumbered,  and  so  on. 
succes<iively.  from  one  generation  to  another 
forever.  We  may  consider  each  generation 
as  a  di.<%tinct  nation,  with  a  right,  by  the  will 
of  its  majority,  to  bind  themselves,  but  none 
to  bind  the  succeeding  generation,  more  than 
the  inhabitants  of  another  country.  Or  the 
case  may  be  likened  to  the  ordinary  one  of  a 
tenant  for  life,  who  may  hypothecate  the  land 
for  his  debts,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
usufruct;  but  at  his  death,  the  reversioner 
(who  is  also  for  life  only)  receives  it  ex- 
onerated from  all  burden.  The  period  of  a 
generation,  or  the  term  of  its  life,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  laws  of  mortality,  which,  vary- 
ing a  little  only  in  different  climates,  offer 
a  general  average  to  be  found  by  observation. 
I  turn,  for  instance,  to  Buffon*s  tables,  of 
twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four  deaths,  and  the  ages  at  which 
they  happened,  and  I  find  that  of  the  numbers 
of  all  ages  living  at  one  moment,  half  will  be 
dead  in  twenty- four  years  and  eight  months. 
But  (leaving  out  minors,  who  have  not  tlve 
power  of  self-government)  of  the  adults  (of 
twenty-one  years  of  age)  living  at  one  mo- 
ment, a  majority  of  whom  act  for  the  so- 
ciety, one-half  will  be  dead  in  eighteen  years 
and  eight  months.  At  nineteen  years,  then, 
from  the  date  of  a  contract,  the  majority  of 
the  contractors  are  dead,  and  their  contract 
with  them.  Let  this  general  theory  be  ap- 
plied to  a  particular  case.  Suppose  the  an- 
nual births  of  the  Stat-  of  New  York  to  be 
twenty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-four,  the  whole  number  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  Buffon,  will  be  six  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  three  of  all  ages.  Of  these  there  would 
constantly  be  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  minors. 
and  three  hundred  and  forty-eieht  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventeen  adults,  of  which 
last,  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  nine  will  be  a  majority.  Sup- 
pose that  majority,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1794.  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  equal 
to  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  State,  and  tx> 
have  consumed  it  in  eating,  drinking  and 
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making  merry  in  their  day ;  or,  if  you  please, 
in  quarrelling  and  fighting  with  their  unof- 
fending neighbors.  Within  eighteen  years 
and  eight  months,  one-half  of  the  adult  citi- 
zens were  dead.  Till  then,  being  the  major- 
ity, they  might  rightfully  levy  the  interest 
of  their  debt  annually  on  themselves  and 
their  fellow-revellers,  or  fellow-champions. 
But  at  that  period,  say  at  this  moment,  a 
new  majority  have  come  into  place,  in  their 
own  right,  and  not  under  the  rights,  the  con- 
ditions, or  laws  of  their  predecessors.  Are 
thcv  bound  to  acknowledge  the  debt,  to  con- 
sider the  preceding  generation  as  having  had 
a  right  to  eat  up  the  who'e  soil  of  their  coun- 
try, in  the  course  of  a  life,  to  alienate  it  from 
them  (for  it  would  be  Sm  alienation  to  the 
creditors),  and  would  they  think  themselves 
either  legally  or  morally  bound  to  give  up 
their  country  and  emijrrate  to  another  for 
subsistence  ?  Every  one  will  say  no ;  that  the 
sofl  is  the  gift  of  Cod  to  the  living,  as  much 
as  it  had  been  to  the  deceased  generation; 
and  that  the  laws  of  nature  impose  no  obliga- 
tion on  them  to  pay  this  debt.  And  although, 
like  some  other  natural  rights,  this  has  not 
yet  entered  into  any  declaration  of  rights, 
it  is  no  less  a  law.  and  ought  to  be  acted  on 
1^  honest  governments.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  salutary  curb  on  the  spirit  of  war 
and  indebtment,  which,  since  the  modem 
theory  of  the  perpetuation  of  debt,  has 
drenched  the  earth  with  blood,  and  crushed 
its  inhabitants  under  burthens  ever  accu- 
mulating. Had  this  principle  been  declared 
in  the  British  bill  of  rights,  England  would 
have  been  placed  under  the  happy  disability 
of  waging  eternal  war.  and  of  contracting  her 
thousand  millions  of  public  debt.  In  seeking 
then,  for  an  ultimate  term  for  the  redemption 
of  our  debts,  let  us  rally  to  this  principle,  and 
provide  for  their  payment  within  the  term  of 
ninetjen  years  at  the  farthest. — To  John 
Wayles  Eppes.  vi.  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  389. 
(M.,  June  1813.)     See  Generations. 

2013.  DEBT,  Public.— At  the  time  we 
were  funding  our  national  debt,  we  heard 
much  about  "  a  public  debt  being  a  public 
blessing  " ;  that  the  stock  representing  it  was 
a  creation  of  active  capital  for  the  aliment 
of  commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 
This  paradox  was  well  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  believers  in  dreams,  and  the  gulls  of  that 
size  entered  bona  fide  into  it.  But  the  art 
and  mystery  of  banks  is  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment on  that.  It  is  established  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  private  debts  are  a  public  bless- 
ing " ;  that  the  evidences  of  those  private 
debts,  called  bank  notes,  become  active  capi- 
tal, and  aliment  the  whole  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  of  the  United  States. 
Here  are  a  set  of  people,  for  instance,  who 
have  bestowed  on  us  the  great  blessing  of 
running  in  our  debt  about  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  without  our  knowing  who 
th^  arc,  where  they  are,  or  want  property 
they  have  to  pay  this  debt  when  called  on ; 
nay,  who  have  made  us  so  sensible  of  the 
blessings  of  letting  them  run  in  our  debt,  that 
wc  have  exempted  tbem  by  law  from  the  re- 


payinent  of  these  debts  beyond  a  given  pro- 
portion (generally  estimated  at  one-third). 
And  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  blessing,  in- 
stead of  paying,  they  receive  an  interest  on 
what  they  owe  from  those  to  whom  they  owe ; 
for  all  the  notes,  or  evidences  of  what  they 
owe,  which  we  see  in  circulation,  have  been 
lent  to  somebody  on  an  interest  which  is 
levied  again  on  us  through  the  medium  of 
commerce.  And  they  are  so  ready  still  to 
deal  out  their  liberalities  to  us,  that  they  are 
now  willing  to  let  themselves  run  in  our  debt 
ninety  millions  more,  on  our  paying  them  the 
same  premium  of  six  or  eight  per  cent,  in- 
terest, and  on  the  same  legal  exemption  from 
the  repayment  of  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  the  debt  when  it  shall  be  called  for.  But 
let  us  look  at  this  principle  in  its  original 
form,  and  its  copy  will  then  be  equally  under- 
stood. **  A  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing." 
That  our  debt  was  juggled  from  forty-three 
to  eighty  millions,  and  funded  at  that  amount, 
according  to  this  opinion  a  great  public  bless- 
ing, because  the  evidences  of  it  could  be 
vested  in  commerce,  and  thus  converted  into 
active  capital,  and  then  the  more  the  debt 
was  made  to  be.  the  more  active  capital  was 
created.  That  is  to  say,  the  creditors  could 
now  employ  in  commerce  the  money  due 
them  from  the  public,  and  make  from  it  an 
annual  profit  of  five  per  cent.,  or  four  millions 
of  dollars.  But  observe,  that  the  public  were  at 
the  same  time  paying  on  it  an  interest  of  ex- 
actly the  same  amount  of  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Where,  then,  is  the  gain  to  either  party, 
which  makes  it  a  public  blessing?  There  is  no 
change  in  the  state  of  things,  but  of  persons 
only.  A  has  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  public, 
of  which  he  holds  their  certificate  as  evidence, 
and  on  which  he  is  receivinj?  an  annual  in- 
terest. He  wishes,  however,  to  have  the 
money  itself,  and  to  go  into  business  with 
it.  B  has  an  equal  sum  of  money  in  business, 
but  wishes  now  to  retire,  and  live  on  the  in- 
terest. He  therefore  gives  it  to  A  in  ex- 
change for  A*s  certificates  of  public  stock. 
Now,  then,  A  has  the  money  to  employ  in 
business,  which  B  so  employed  before.  B 
has  the  money  on  interest  to  live  on,  which 
A  lived  on  before;  and  the  public  pays  the 
interest  to  B  which  they  paid  to  A  before. 
Here  is  no  new  creation  of  capital,  no  addi- 
tional money  employed,  nor  even  a  change 
in  the  employment  of  a  single  dollar.  Tne. 
only  change  is  of  place  between  A  and  B  in 
which  we  discover  no  creation  of  capital,  nor 
public  blessing.  Suppose,  aeain,  the  public 
to  owe  nothing.  Then  A  not  having  lent  his 
money  to  the  public,  would  be  in  possession 
of  it  himself,  and  would  go  into  business 
without  the  previous  operation  of  selling 
stock.  Here,  again,  the  same  quantity  of 
capital  is  employed  as  in  the  former  case, 
though  no  public  debt  exists.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  creation  of  active  capital,  nor 
other  difference  than  that  tncre  is  a  public 
debt  in  the  first  case,  and  none  in  the  last; 
and  we  may  safely  a?k  which  of  the  ^^ffo 
situations  is  most  truly  a  public  blessing?  \i^ 
then,  a  public  debt  be  no  public  blessing     ^t 
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may  pronounce,  d  fortiori,  that  a  private  one 
cannot  be  so.  If  the  debt  which  the  banking 
companies  owe  be  a  blessin?  to  anybody,  it  is 
to  themselves  alone,  who  are  realizing  a  solid 
interest  of  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  it  As  to 
the  public,  these  companies  have  banished 
all  our  gold  and  silver  medium,  which,  be- 
fore their  institution,  we  had  without  in- 
terest, which  never  could  have  perished  in 
our  hands,  and  would  have  been  our  salvation 
now  in  the  hour  of  war;  instead  of  which 
they  have  given  us  two  hundred  million  of 
froth  and  bubble,  on  which  we  are  to  pay 
them  hea\'y  interest,  until  it  shall  vanish  into 
air  as  the  Morris  notes  did.  We  are  war- 
ranted, then,  in  affirming  that  this  parody 
on  the  principle  of  "  a  public  debt  being  a 
public  blessing."  and  its  mutation  into  the 
blessing  of  private  instead  of  public  debts,  is 
as  ridiculous  as  the  original  principle  itself. 
In  both  cases,  the  truth  is,  that  capital  may 
be  produced  by  industry,  and  accumulated 
by  economy;  but  jugglers  only  will  propose  to 
create  it  by  legerdemain  tricks  with  paper. — 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  239.  Ford  ed..  ix,  411. 
(M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

2014.  DEBT,  Bunning  in.— It  is  a  mis- 
erable arithmetic  which  makes  any  single  pri- 
vation whatever  so  painful  as  a  total  priva- 
tion of  everything  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low the  living  so  far  beyond  our  income. 
What  is  to  extricate  us  1  know  not,  whether 
law,  or  loss  of  credit.  If  the  sources  of  the 
former  are  corrupted,  so  as  to  prevent  justice. 
the  latter  must  supply  its  place,  leave  us  pos- 
sessed of  our  infamous  gains,  but  prevent  all 
future  ones  of  the  same  character. — To  Will- 
iam Hay.    ii,  215.     (P.,  1787.) 

2015. .     How    happy    a    people 

were  we  during  the  war  from  the  single  cir- 
cumstance that  we  could  not  run  in  debt — 
To  Dr.  Currie.    ii,  219.     (P..  1787.) 

—  DEBT,  Of  the  States. — See  Assump- 
tion. 

2016.  DEBT,  Thraldom  of. — Instead  of 
the  unalloyed  happiness  of  retiring  unembar- 
rassed and  independent,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  my  estate,  which  is  ample  for  my  limited 
views,  I  have  to  pass  such  a  length  of  time 
in  a  thraldom  of  mind  never  before  known  to 
me.  Except  for  this,  my  happiness  would 
have  been  perfect.— To  General  Kosciusko. 
V,  509.      (M.,   1810.) 

2017.  DEBT,  Tormented  by. — The  tor- 
ment of  mind  I  endure  till  the  moment  shall 
arrive  when  I  shall  not  owe  a  shilling  on 
earth  is  such  really  as  to  render  life  of  little 
value.  I  cannot  decide  to  sell  my  lands.  I 
have  sold  too  much  of  them  already,  and 
they  are  the  r>nly  sure  provision  for  my  chil- 
dren ;  nor  would  I  willingly  sell  the  slaves  as 
long  as  there  remains  any  prospect  of  paying 
my  de!)ts  with  their  labor.  In  this  I  am  gov- 
erned solely  by  views  to  their  happiness, 
which  will  ren(ler  it  worth  their  while  to  use 
extraordinary  exertions  for  some  time  to  en- 
able me  to  put  them  ultimately  on  an  easier 
footing,    which   I    will   do  the   moment  they 


have  paid  the  debts  due  from  the  estate,  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  been  contracted  by  pnr- 
chasing  them.— To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Fo«d 
ED.,  iv,  416.     (P.,  1787.) 

2018.  DEBT  (French),  Aasignats  and.^ 

I  have  communicated  to  the  President  what 
passed  between  us  *  *  *  on  the  subject  of 
the  payments  made  to  France  by  the  united 
States  in  the  assi^ats  of  that  country,  since 
they  have  lost  their  par  with  ^Id  and  silver; 
and  after  conferences,  by  his  instruction,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  am  authorised 
to  assure  you,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  no  idea  of  paying  their  debt  in  t 
depreciated  medium,  and  that  in  the  final  liqui- 
dation of  the  payments,  which  shall  have  been 
made,  due  regard  will  be  had  to  an  equitable  al- 
lowance for  the  circumstance  of  depreciation.* 
— To  Jean  Baptists  Ternant.  iii,  294.  Foiv 
i-.D..  v.  383.     (Pa.,  Sep.  1791-) 

2019.  DEBT   (French),    Complaints  of 

officers. — A  second  year's  interest  is  become 
due  [to  the  French  officers].  They  have  pre- 
sented their  demands.  There  is  not  money  here 
[Paris]  to  pay  them  :  the  pittance  remaining  io 
Mr.  Grand's  hands  being  only  sufficient  to  pay 
current  expenses  three  months  longer.  The  di»- 
satisfaction  of  these  officers  is  extreme,  and 
their  complaints  will  produce  the  worst  effect 
The  Treasury  Board  has  not  ordered  their  pay^ 
ment,  probably  because  they  knew  there  would 
not  be  money.  The  amount  of  their  demand  is 
about  forty-two  thousand  livres,  and  Mr.  Grand 
has  in  his  hands  but  twelve  thousand.  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  under  this  emergency,  to 
ask  you  whether  you  could  order  that  sum  for 
their  relief  from  the  funds  in  Holland  ?  If  yon 
can,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  have  the  best  of 
effects. — To  John  Adams,    i,  510.     (P.,  1786.) 

2020. .    The    payment     of    the 

French  officers,  the  last  year,  had  the  happiest 
effect  imaginable.  It  procured  so  many  md- 
vocates  for  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  IJnited 
States,  who  were  heard  in  all  companies.  It 
corrected  the  idea  that  we  were  unwilling  to 
pay  our  debts.  I  fear  that  our  present  fauure 
towards  them  will  give  new  birth  to  new  im- 
putations, and  a  relapse  of  credit. — To  the 
Treasury  Commissioners,    i,  521.     (P.,  1786.) 

2021. .    The  debt  to  the  officers 

of  France  carries  an  interest  of  about  two  thou- 
sand guineas,  so  we  may  suppose  its  principal 
i.s  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand.  This 
makes  more  noise  against  us  than  all  our  other 
debts  put  together. — ^To  John  Adams,  ii,  164. 
Ford  ed..   iv,   399.      (P.,    1787.) 

2022. Mr.  Adams  informs  me 

he  has  borrowed  money  in  Holland,  which,  if 
confirmed  by  Congress,  will  enable  them  to  pay 
not  only  the  interest  due  here  to  the  foreign 
officers,  but  the  principal.  Let  me  beseech  you 
to  reflect  on  the  expediency  of  transferring 
this  debt  to  Holland.  All  our  other  debts  in 
Europe  do  not  injure  our  reputation  so  much 
as  this.  These  gentlemen  have  connections  both 
in  and  out  of  office,  and  these  again  their  con- 
nections, so  that  our  default  on  this  article  is 
further  known,  more  blamed,  and  excites  worst 

*  As  written  by  Jefferson,  the  letter,  after  the 
words  ''  depreciated  medium  *'  closed  as  follows  : 
"  and  that  tney  will  take  measures  for  making  these 
payments  in  their  just  value,  avoiding  allbcnellt 
from  depreciation,  and  desiring  on  their  part  to  be 
{guarded  against  any  unjust  loss  from  the  circnm- 
stances  of  mere  exchange."  It  was  changed  to  meet 
the  views  of  Hamilton.-~BDrroiL 
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dispositions  against  us,  than  you  can  conceive. 
— To  James  MADISON,     ii,  209.     Ford  ed.,  iv^ 
4aa.     (P.,   1787.) 
2028.  DEBT  (French),  Desire  to  pay. — 

We   desire   strongly  to   pay  off    our    debt    to 
France,  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  use  our 
credit  as  far  as  it  will  hold  good.  *  *  ♦  Under 
these  dispositions  and  prospects,  it  would  grieve 
OS  extremely  to  see  our  debt  pass  into  the  hands 
of  speculators,  and  be  subjected  ourselves  to  the 
chicaneries   and   vexations   of   private   avarice. 
We  desire  you.  therefore,  to  dissuade  the  gov- 
ernment    *     ♦     *     from  listening  to  any  over- 
tures of  that  kind,  and  as  to  the  speculators 
themselves,  whether   native  or   foreign,  to   in- 
form  them   without   reserve   that   our   govern- 
ment condemns  their  projects,  and  reserves  to 
itself  the    right   of   paying   nowhere   but   into 
the  Treasury  of  France.— To  William  Short. 
iii.  253.     (P*-»  1 79 1.) 

2024.  DBBT  (Prench),  Payments  dlBCon- 
tinned.— We  are  informed  by  the  public  pa- 
pers that  the  late  constitution  of  France,  for- 
milly  notified  to  us,  is  suspended,  and  a  new 
convention  called.  During  the  time  of  this  sus- 
pension, and  while  no  legitimate  government 
ttiits,  wc  apprehend  we  cannot  continue  the 
payments  of  our  debt  to  France,  because  there  is 
no  person  authorized  to  receive  it.  and  to  give 
OS  an  unobjectionable  acquittal.  You  are,  there- 
fore, desired  to  consider  the  payment  as  sus- 
pended, until  further  orders.  Should  circum- 
stances oblige  you  to  mention  this  (which  it 
is  better  to  avoid  if  you  can),  do  it  with  such 
solid  reasons  as  will  occur  to  yourself,  and  ac- 
company it  with  the  most  friendly  declarations 
that  the  suspension  does  not  proceed  from  any 
wish  in  us  to  delay  the  payment,  the  contrary 
being  our  wish,  nor  from  any  desire  to  embar- 
rass or  oppose  the  settlement  of  their  govern- 
ment in  that  way  in  which  their  nation  shall 
desire  it ;  but  from  our  anxiety  to  pay  this  debt 
justly  and  honorably,  and  to  the  persons  really 
authorized  by  the  nation  (to  whom  we  owe  it) 
to  receive  it  for  their  use.  Nor  sljall  this  sus- 
pension be  continued  one  moment  after  we  can 
see  our  way  clear  out  of  the  difficulty  into  which 
their  situation  has  thrown  us. — To  Gouvkr- 
MEUR  Morris,  iii.  476.  Ford  ed..  vi,  121.  (Pa.. 
Oct.  1792.) 

2025.  DEBT  (French),  Payments  Be- 
snmed.— On  the  dissolution  of  the  late  con- 
stitution in  France,  by  removing  so  integral  a 
part  of  it  as  the  King,  the  National  Assembly, 
to  whom  a  part  only  of  the  public  authority  had 
been  delegated,  appear  to  have  considered  them- 
selves as  incompetent  to  transact  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  legitimately.  They  invited  their 
fellow-citizens,  therefore,  to  appoint  a  National 
Convention.  In  conformity  with  this  their 
idea  of  the  defective  state  of  the  national  au- 
tnority,  you  were  desired  from  hence  to  suspend 
further  payments  of  our  debt  to  France  till  new 
orders,  with  an  assurance,  however,  to  the  act- 
ing power,  that  the  suspension  should  not  be 
continued  a  moment  longer  than  should  be  nec- 
essary for  us  to  see  the  reestablishment  of 
some  person  or  body  of  persons  authorized  tc* 
receive  payment  and  Rive  us  a  good  acquittal : 
(\{  you  should  find  it  necessary  to  give  any 
assurance  or  explanation  at  all).  In  the  mean- 
time, wc  went  on  naying  xip  the  four  million 
of  li'vres  which  had  been  destined  by  the  last 
constituted  authorities  to  the  relief  of  St.  Do- 
mingo. Before  this  was  completed,  we  received 
information  that  a  National  Assembly  had  met 
with  full  powers  to  transact  the  affairs  of  thr- 
nation,    and    soon    afterwards,   the   minister   of 


France  here  presented  an  application  for  three 
millions  of  livres,  to  be  laid  out  in  provisions 
to  be  sent  to  France.  Urged  by  the  strongest 
.attachment  to  that  cotmtry,  and  thinking  it 
even  providential  that  moneys  lent  to  us  in  dis- 
tress could  be  repaid  tmder  like  circumstances, 
we  had  no  hesitation  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plication, and  arrangements  are  accordingly 
taken,  for  furnishing  this  sum  at  epochs  accom- 
modated to  the  demand  and  our  means  of  pay- 
ing it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  shall  certainly  use  our  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  punctual  payments  of  the 
instalments  and  interest  hereafter  becoming  ex- 
igible, and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  convincing 
ihat  nation  how  cordially  wc  wish  to  serve  them. 
— To  (jouverneur  Morris,  iii,  521.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  199.     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

2026.  DEBT    (Trench),    Proposition   of 
Crenet. — I  cannot  but  think  that  to  decline  the 
propositions*   of   M.   Genet   on   the  subject  of 
our  debt,  without  assigning  any  reason  at  all, 
would  have  a  very  dry  and  unpleasant  aspect  in- 
deed.    We  are  then  to  examine  what  are  our 
ijfood  reasons   for  the  refusal,   which   of  them 
may  be  spoken   out,   and  which  may   not.      i. 
Want  of  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the 
present  form  of  government,  and  consequently 
that  advances  to  them  might  commit  us  with 
their  sutcessors.     This  cannot  be  spoken  out. 
2.  Since  they  propose  to  take  the  debt  in  prod- 
ace,  it  would  be  better  for  us  that  it  should 
be  done   in   moderate  masses   yearly,  than   all 
in  one  year.     This  cannot  be    professed.      3* 
When  M.  de  Calonne  was  Minister  of  Finance, 
a  Dutch  company  proposed  to  buy  up  the  whole 
of  our  debt,  by  dividing  it  into  actions  or  shares. 
I  think  M.  Claviere,  now  Minister  of  Finance, 
was  their   agent.     It   was   observed   to   M.   de 
Calonne,  that  to  create  such  a  mass  of  American 
paper,  divide  it  into  shares,  and  let  them  deluge 
the  market,   would   depreciate  the   rest  of  our 
paper,  and  our  credit  in  general ;  that  the  credit 
of  a  nation  was  a  delicate  and  important  thing, 
and  should  not  be  risked  on  such  an  operation. 
M.  de  Calonne,  sensible  of  the  injury  of  the  op- 
eration to  us.  declined  it.     In  May,  1791.  there 
came,  through   Mr.  Otto,  a  similar  proposition 
from    Schweizer,  Jeanneret  &  Co.      We  had   a 
communication  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Short, 
urgnug  this  same  reason  strongly.     It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who. 
in   a   letter  to   yourself,   assigned   the    reasons 
against    it,    and    these   were    communicated   to 
Mr.   Otto,  who  acquiesced  in  them.     This  ob- 
jection, then,  having  been  sufficient  to  decline 
the  proposition  twice  before,  and  having  been 
urged  to  the  two  preceding  forms  of  govern- 
ment (the  ancient  and  that  of  1791),  will  not  be 
considered  by  them  as  founded  in  objections  to 
the  present  form.     4.  The  law  allows  the  whole 
debt  to  be  paid  only  on  condition  it  can  be  done 
on   terms   advantageous   to    the    United    States. 
The  minister  foresees  this  objection,  and  th'nks 
he  answers  it  by  observing  the  advantage  which 
I  the  payment  in  produce  will  occasion.     It  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  this  was  not  the  sort  of  ad- 
j  vantage  the  Legislature  meant,  but  a  lower  rate 
I  of  interest.     5.  I   cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
I  Secretary  of  the  Treasury     *     *     *     would,  on 
examination,  be  able  to  derive  practical  objec- 
'  tions  from  them.     We  pay  to   France  but  five 
I  per   cent.      The   people   of    this   country    would 
never  subscribe  their  money  for  less  than  six. 
If,  to  remedy  this,  obligations  at  less  than  five 
I  per   cent,    were   offered,   and   accepted     by     M. 
Genet,    he    must   part   with    them    immediately, 
at  a  considerable  discount,  to  indemnify  the  loss 


♦  That  the  remainder  of  t>^e  debt  be  paid  at  once. 


\  provided  the  sum  be  invested  in  produce.— fitk^^YOil. 
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of  the  one  per  cent.,  and  at  still  greater  dis- 
count to  bring  them  down  to  par  with  our  pres- 
tiit  six  p'vT  cent.,  so  that  the  operation  would 
be  equally  disgraceful  to  us  and  losing  to  them. 
&c..  &c.  I  think  it  very  material  myself  to  keep 
alive  the  friendly  sentiments  of  that  country, 
so  far  as  can  i)e  done  without  risking  war  or 
double  payment.  If  the  instalments  falling  due 
this  year  can  be  advanced,  without  incurring 
those  dangers,  I  should  1>e  for  doing  it.  We 
now  see  by  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxe  Coburg.  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, that  the  ultimate  point  they  desire  is  to  re- 
store the  constitution  of  1791.  Were  this  even 
to  be  done  before  the  pay  days  of  this  year, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  that  gov- 
ernment (as  republican  as  the  present,  except 
in  the  form  of  its  Executive)  would  confirm  an 
advance  so  moderate  in  sum  and  time.  I 
am  sure  the  nation  of  France  would  never  suf- 
fer their  government  to  go  to  war  with  us  for 
such  a  bagatelle,  and  the  more  surely  if  that 
bagatelle  shall  have  been  granted  by  us  so  as 
to  please  and  not  displease  the  nation;  so  as 
to  keep  their  affections  engaged  on  our  side. 
So  that  I  should  have  no  fear  in  advancing  the 
instalments  of  this  year  at  epochs  convenient 
to  the  Treasury.  But  at  any  rate  I  should  be 
for  assigning  reasons  for  not  changing  the  form 
of  the  debt. — To  Preside.vt  Wasiiinc^n.  iii, 
575.    Ford  f.d.,  vi,  287.    (June  1793) 

2027.  DEBT  (French),  Beply  to  Genet. — 
The  instalments  as  they  are  settled  by  conven- 
tion between  the  two  nations  far  exceed  the  or- 
dinary resources  of  the  United  States.  To  ac- 
complish them  completely  and  punctually,  we 
are  obliged  to  anticipate  the  revenues  of  future 
terms  by  loans  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we  can 
prudently  attempt.  As  they  are  arranged  how- 
ever by  the  convention,  they  give  us  time  for 
successive  and  gradual  efforts.  But  to  crowd 
these  anticipations  all  into  a  single  one.  and 
that  to  be  executed,  in  the  present  instant,  would 
more  than  hazard  that  state  of  credit^  the  pres- 
ervation of  which  can  alone  enable  us  to  meet 
the  different  payments  at  the  time  agreed  on.  To 
do  even  this  hitherto,  has  required  in  the  opera- 
tions of  borrowing,  time,  prudence  and  pa- 
tience ;  and  these  operations  are  still  going  on  in 
all  the  extent  they  will  bear.  To  press  them 
beyond  this,  would  be  to  defeat  them  both  now 
and  hereafter. — To  Edmond  Charles  Genrt. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  294.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

2028.  DEBT  (French),  Speculators  and. 

— I  am  of  opinion,  as  I  always  have  been,  that 
the  purchase  of  our  debt  to  France  by  private 
speculators,  would  have  been  an  operation  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  our  credit :  and  that  the 
consequence  foreseen  by  our  banker,  that  the 
purchasers  would  have  been  obliged,  in  order 
to  make  good  their  payments,  to  deluge  the 
markets  of  Amsterdam  with  American  paper  of 
all  sorts,  and  to  sell  it  at  any  price,  was  a 
probable  one.  And  the  more  so.  as  we  know  ! 
that  the  particular  individuals  who  were  en- 
gaged in  that  speculation,  possess  no  means  of 
their  own  adequate  to  the  payments  they  would 
have  had  to  make.  While  wc  must  not  doubt 
that  these  motives,  together  with  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  had 
real  and  full  weight  with  our  bankers  towards 
inducinR  tlicni  to  counterwork  these  private 
speculations :  yet.  to  ascribe  their  industry  in 
this  business  wholly  to  these  motives,  might  lead 
to  a  too  ^rcat  and  dangerous  confidence  in 
them.  It  was  obviously  their  interest  to  defeat 
all  such  speculations,  because  they  tended  to 
take  out  of  their  hands,  or  at  least  to  divide 


with  them,  the  profits  of  the  great  operation  of 
transferring  the  French  debt  to  Amsterdam, 
an  object  of  first  rate  magnitude  to  them,  and 
on  the  undivided  enjoyments  of  which  they 
might  count,  if  private  speculators  could  be 
baffled.  It  has  been  a  contest  of  dexterity  and 
cunning,  in  which  our  champions  have  obtained 
the  victory.  The  manoeuvre  of  opening  a  loan 
of  three  millions  of  florins,  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  useful  to  the  United  States,  and  though 
unauthorized.  I  think  should  be  confirmed.  The 
measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, of  sendmg  a  superintendent  of  their  future 
operations,  will  effectually  prevent  their  doing 
the  like  again,  and  the  funding  laws  leave  no 
danger  that  such  an  expedient  might  at  any  fu- 
ture time  be  useful  to  us. — Opinion  on  Foreign 
Debt.  vii.  506.  Ford  kd.,  vi.  331.  (August 
:790.) 

2029.  DEBT  (French),  Transfer  to  Hol- 
land.—It  being  known  that  M.  de  Calonne, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  at  his  wit*s  ends  to 
raise  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  a  proposition 
has  been  made  him  by  a  Dutch  company  to  pur- 
chase the  debt  of  the  United  States  to  this  coun- 
try [France]  for  seventy  millions  of  livres  in 
hand.  His  necessities  dispose  him  to  accede  to 
the  proposition ;  but  a  hesitation  is  produced  bj 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  lessen  our  credit 
in  Europe,  and  perhaps  be  disagreeable  to  Con- 
gress. I  liave  been  consulted  here  only  by  t&e 
agent  for  that  company.  I  informed  him  that 
I  could  not  judge  what  effect  it  might  have  on 
our  credit,  and  was  not  authorized  either  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  transaction.  I  have 
since  reflected  on  this  subject  If  there  be 
a  danger  that  our  payments  may  not  be  punc- 
tual. It  might  be  better  that  the  discontents 
which  would  thence  arise  should  be  transferred 
from  a  court,  of  whose  goodwill  we  have  to 
much  need,  to  the  breasts  of  a  private  company. 
Rut  it  has  occurred  to  me.  that  we  might  find 
occasion  to  do  what  would  be  grateful  to  this 
court,  and  establish  with  them  a  confidence  in 
our  honor.  I  am  informed  that  our  credit  in 
Holland  is  sound.  Might  it  not  be  possible, 
then,  to  borrow  the  four  and  twenty  millions 
due  to  this  country  and  thus  pay  them  their 
whole  debt  at  once?  This  would  save  them 
from  any  loss  on  our  account.  Is  it  liable  to 
the  objection  of  impropriety  in  creating  new 
debts  before  we  have  more  certain  means  of 
paying  them?  It  is  only  transferring  from  one 
creditor  to  another,  and  removing  the  causes  of 
discontent  to  persons  with  whom  they  would 
do  us  less  injury. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  aB.  (P., 
September  1786.) 

2030 .  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  have  our  debt  transferred  to  individu- 
als of  your  country  [Holland].  There  could. 
and  would  be  no  objection  to  the  guarantee  re- 
maining as  you  propose:  and  a  postponement 
of  the  first  payments  of  capital  would  surely 
be  a  convenience  to  us.  For  though  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  great  and  grow- 
ing, and  their  dispositions  good,  yet  their  ma- 
chine is  new.  and  they  have  not  got  it  to  go 
well.  It  is  the  object  of  their  general  wish  at 
present,  and  they  are  all  in  movement,  to  set 
It  in  a  good  train:  but  their  movements  are 
necessarily  slow.  They  will  surely  effect  it  in 
the  end.  because  all  have  the  same  end  in  view: 
the  difficulty  being  only  to  get  all  the  thirteen 
States  to  agree  on  the  same  means. — To  C.  W. 
P\  Dumas,    ii,  120.    (P.,  1787.) 

2031 .    Would  to  heaven  Con- 

gress  would  authorise  you  to  transfer  the  dcfai 
ot  France  to  Holland  before  you  leave  Europe 
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Most  especially  is  it  necessary  to  get'  rid  of  the 
debt  to  the  officers.  Their  connections  at  Court 
are  such  as  to  excite  very  unfavorable  feelings 
there  against  us,  and  some  very  hard  things 
have  been  said  (particularly  in  the  Assemblee 
des  Notables)  on  the  prospect  relative  to  our 
debts.  The  payment  of  the  interest  to  the  of- 
ficers would  have  kept  them  quiet;  but  there 
arc  two  years  now  due  to  them.  I  dare  not 
draw  for  it  without  instructions. — To  John 
Adams,     ii.  i8i.     (P..  1787) 

2032.  DEBT  (Revolutionary),  Bivisioxui 
of. — ^The  first  and  great  division  of  our  fed- 
eral debt,  is,  into  i,  foreign;  and  2,  domestic. 
The  foreign  debt  comprehends,  i,  the  loan  from 
the  government  of  Spain ;  2,  the  loans  from  the 
government  of  France,  and  from  the  Farmers 
General;  3.  the  loans  negotiated  in  Holland  by 
order  of  Congress.  This  branch  of  our  debt 
stands  absolutely  singular ;  no  man  in  the  United 
States  having  ever  supposed  that  Congress,  ur 
their  legis'atures,  can,  in  any  wise,  modify  or 
alter  it.  They  justly  view  the  United  Stutcs 
as  tbc  one  party,  and  the  lenders  as  the  other, 
and  that  the  consent  of  both  would  be  requisite, 
were  any  modification  to  be  proposed.  But  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  debt,  they  consider  Con- 
gress as  representing  both  the  borrowers  and 
lenders,  ana  tiiat  the  modifications  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  have  been  necessary  to  do 
justice  between  the  two  parties,  and  that  they 
flowed  properly  from  Congress  as  their  mutual 
umpire.  The  domestic  debt  comprehends,  1, 
the  army  debt ;  2,  the  loan  office  debt ;  3,  the  liq- 
uidated detk ;  and  4,  the  unliquidated  debt.  The 
first  term  includes  debts  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers for  pay,  bounty  and  subsistence.  The 
second  term  means  moneys  put  into  the  loan 
office  of  the  United  States.  The  third  com- 
prehends all  debts  contracted  by  quarter-mas- 
ters, commissaries,  and  others  duly  authorized 
to  procure  supplies  for  the  army,  and  which 
have  been  liquidated  (that  is.  settled)  by  com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  resolution  of 
Congress,  of  June  12,  1780,  or  by  the  officers 
who  made  the  contract.  The  fourth  compre- 
hends the  whole  mass  of  debts,  described  in  the 
precedingarticle,  which  have  not  yet  been  liqui- 
dated. These  are  in  a  course  of  liquidation 
and  are  passing  over  daily  into  the  third  class. 
*  ♦  ♦  No  time  is  fixed  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  this  third  class,  that  is  the  liqui- 
dated debt;  no  fund  is  yet  determined,  nor  any 
firm  provision  for  the  interest  in  the  meantime. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  certificates  of  these 
debts  sell  greatly  below  par.  When  I  left  Amer- 
ica, they  could  be  bought  for  from  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  to  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound ;  this  difference  proceeding  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  States  having  provided  for 
pasring  the  interest  on  those  due  in  their  own 
Sute.  which  others  had  not.  Hence,  an  opinion 
had  arisen  with  some,  and  propositions  had 
even  been  made  in  the  legislatures,  for  paying 
off  the  principal  of  these  debts  with  what  they 
had  cost  the  holder,  and  interest  on  that.  This 
opinion  is  far  from  being  general,  and  I  think 
will  not  prevail.  But  it  is  among  possible 
events. — To  Messrs.  Van  Staphorst.  i,  471. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,   xo6.     (P..  1785.) 

2033.  DEBT  (B«volutlonary),  Foreign. 
— ^As  to  the  foreign  debt.  Congress  is  consid- 
ered as  the  representative  of  one  party  only,  and 
I  think  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  there  is  not 
one  single  individual  in  the  United  States, 
either  in  or  out  of  office,  who  supposes  they 
can  ever  do  ^IZl  '^9.  ^^>c*»  might  impair  their 
foreign    contracts.^f^  q    ^    f    Dumas,     iii, 

M55-     ^^"^   "'''   ""*  '90.     (N.Y..  1790.) 


—  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Tundlng  of. 

— See  Assumption. 

2034.  DEBT  (Bevclutionary),  Payment 
of. — I  am  in  hopes  you  will  persuade  the 
States  to  commit  their  commercial  arrangements 
to  Congress  and  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
debts,  interest  and  capital. — To  Edward  Ran- 
dolph,    ii,  211.     (P.,  1787.) 

8035.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Payments 
on.— The  public  effects  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  their  paper  bills  of  credit,  loan  office 
bills,  &c.,  were  a  commodity  which  varied  its 
value  from  time  to  time.  A  scale  of  their  value 
for  every  month  has  been  settled  according  to 
what  they  sold  for  at  market,  in  silver  or  gold. 
This  value  in  gold  or  silver,  with  an  interest 
of  six  per  cent,  annually  til  payment,  is  what 
the  United  States  pay.  This  they  are  able  to 
pay ;  but  were  they  to  propose  to  pay  off  all 
their  paper,  not  according  to  what  it  cost  the 
holder,  in  gold  or  silver,  but  according  to  the 
sum  named  in  it,  their  whole  country,  if  sold, 
and  all  their  persons  into  the  bargain,  might  not 
suffice.  They  would,  in  this  case,  make  a  bank- 
ruptcy where  ^  none  exists,  as  an  individual 
would,  who  being  very  able  to  pay  the  real  debts 
he  has  contracted,  would  undertake  to  give  to 
every  man  fift^  times  as  much  as  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him. — To  M.  Trouchin.  ii,  360. 
(P..  1788.) 

2036.  DEBT  (Berolutionary),  Principle 
of  Payment. — The  principle  on  which  it  [the 
paper  money  debt]  shall  be  paid  I  take  to  be 
settled,  though  not  directly,  yet  virtually,  by 
the  resolution  of  Congress  of  June  3d,  178^^; 
that  is,  that  they  will  pay  the  holder,  or  his 
representative,  what  the  money  was  worth  at 
the  time  he  received  it,  with  an  interest  from 
that  time  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. — To  H. 
S.  Crevecoeur.  i,  595.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  253.  (P., 
July  1786.) 

2037. .     It  is  not  our  desire  to 

pay  off  those  bills  [of  exchange]  according  to 
the  present  depreciation,  but  according  to 
their  actual  value  in  hard  money,  at  the  time 
they  were  drawn  with  interest.  The  State  hav- 
ing received  value,  so  far  as  it  is  just  it  should 
be  substantially  paid. — To  Va.  Del.  in  Con- 
gress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  500.     (R.,  1781.) 

2038. .  The  loan  office  certifi- 
cates will  be  settled  by  the  table  of  depreciation 
at  their  true  worth  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  time 
the  paper  dollars  were  lent.  On  that  true  value 
the  interest  has  been  paid,  and  continues  to  be 
paid  to  the  creditors  annually  in  America.  That 
the  principal  will  also  be  paid  is  as  sure  as 
any  future  fact  can  be. — To  Messrs.  Delap. 
ii,  102.     (P..  1787.) 

2039.  DEBT  (Bevolutionary),  Redemp- 
tion of  Domestic. — No  man  in  America  ever 
entertained  a  doubt  that  our  foreign  debt  is  to 
be  paid  fully :  but  some  people  in  America  have 
seriously  contended,  that  the  certificates  and 
other  evidences  of  our  domestic  debt,  ought 
to  be  redeemed  only  at  what  they  have  cost  the 
holder.  ♦  *  *  But  this  is  very  far  from 
being  a  general  opinion  :  a  very  great  majority 
being  firmly  decided  that  they  shall  be  paid 
fully.  Were  I  the  holder  of  any  of  them,  I 
should  not  have  the  least  fear  of  their  full  pay- 
ment.— To  Messrs.  Van  Stahhorst.  i,  369. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  78.     (P.,  1785.) 

2040.  DEBT  (Revolutionary),  Settle- 
ment of  Foreign.— The  first  act  of  the  new 
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and  four  millions  of  interest.  These  pay- 
ments, with  those  which  had  been  made  in 
three  years  and  a  half  preceding,  have  ex- 
tinguished of  the  funded  debt  nearly  eighteen 
millions  of  principal. — Fifth  Annual  Mes- 
SAGE.  viii.  52.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  395-  (Dec, 
1805.) 

2076. .  The  receipts  ♦  *  *  dur- 
ing the  year  *  ♦  ♦  have  amounted  to 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  which  have 
enabled  us.  after  meeting  the  current  de- 
mands, to  pay  two  millions  seven  hundred 
^usand  dollars  of  the  American  claims,  m 
part  of  the  price  of  Louisiana ;  to  pay  of  the 
funded  debt  upward  of  three  millionj;  of  prin- 
cipal, and  nearly  four  of  interest ;  and  in  ad- 
dition, to  reimburse,  *  ♦  *  nearly  two 
millions  of  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  stocTf. 
These  payments  and  reimbursements  of  the 
funded  debt,  with  those  which  have  been 
made  in  four  years  and  a  half  preceding,  will, 
at  the  dose  of  the  present  year,  have  extin- 
guished upward  of  twenty-three  millions  of 
principal. —  Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii.  67- 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  493.    (Dec.  1806.) 

8077.  .     The      receipts      have 

amounted  to  near  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which,  with  the  five  millions  and  a  half  in  the 
treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  have 
enabled  us  *  *  *  to  pay  more  than  four 
millions  of  the  principal  of  our  funded  debt. 
These  payments,  with  those  of  the  preceding 
five  and  a  half  years,  have  extinguished  of 
the  funded  debt  twenty-five  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  being  the  whole  which  could 
be  paid  or  purchased  within  the  limits  of  law, 
and  of  our  contracts,  and  have  left  ns  in  the 
treasury  eight  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
—Seventh  Annual  Message.  viii,  83. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  164.     (Oct.  1807.) 

2078.  .     The      receipts      have 

amounted  to  near  eighteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  with  the  eight  millions  and  a  half  in 
the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
have  enabled  us  ♦  *  ♦  to  pay  two  mil- 
lions three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
principal  of  our  funded  debt,  and  left  iis  in 
the  treasury,  on  that  day.  near  fourteen  mil- 

These   payments, 


w^t"h  those' mlde  in  the  six  year7  -^"^^^^^^^8^^^^^^^^  States),  Wars  for 

preceding,  will  have  extinguished  thirty-three     Commerce    and—No   earthlv   consideration 

motions   five    hundred  and   eighty    thousand 

dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  funded  debt, 

being  the  whole  which  could  be  paid  or  pur- 
chased within  the  limits  of  the  law  and  our 
contracts;  and  the  amount  of  principal  ihvis 
discharRTcd    will    have  liberated    the    revenue 


from  about  two  millions  of  dollars  of  interestr-J""^^  oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep  soul 


and  added  that  sum  annually  to  the  disposable 
:urplu<i. — ErcHTH  Annual  Mess.\ge,  viii. 
09.     Ford  ej>..   ix.  224.    (Nov.  1868.) 

2079,  MBT  OTnlted  States),  R^pub- 
"^  ^  T,^^  i'^™  ^as  been  endeav- 
"^  ^"^  *^.wy«r5f^  ^s  if  the  republican  in- 
*V-^  Jlf^       bLs^'''^   to  the  payment  of  the 

'^T/'il/^ionle^^^i'^t  to  answer  tli.  special 

Its  falsehood  was  so 


notorious  that  it  produced  little  effe<Jt — ^Ta 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  493.  Ford  ed.,  vi^ 
!43     (Pa.,  Dec  1792) 

a080.  DEBT  (United  States),  Sacredxiess 

of-^The  evidences  of  the  public  debt  are  solid 
and  sacred.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in 
the  United  States  who  would  not  part  with 
his  last  shiUing  to  pay  them. — To  FRANas 
Eppes.    Ford  ed.,  v,  507.    (Pa.,  April  1792.) 

2081. .    There  can  never  be  a  fear 

but  that  the  paper  which  represents  the  pub- 
lic debt  will  be  ever  sacredly  good.  The  pub- 
lic faith  is  bound  for  this,  and  no  change  of 
system  will  ever  be  permitted  to  touch  this; 
but  no  other  paper  stands  on  ground  equally 
sure.— To  William  Short,  iii,  343.  Ford 
i:D.,  V,  460.     (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

2082.  DEBT  (United  States),  State- 
ments of. — An  accurate  statement  of  the 
original  amount  and  subsequent  augmenta- 
tions or  diminutions  of  the  public  debt,  to  be 
continued  annually  [in  the  message  to  (Con- 
gress], is  an  article  on  which  we  have  con- 
ferred before.  A  similar  statement  of  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  government  for  a 
certain  period  back,  and  to  be  repeated  an- 
nually, is  another  wholesome  necessity  we 
should  impose  on  ourselves  and  our  succes- 
sors.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
181.     (W.,  Dec.  1802.) 

2083.  DEBT  (TTnited  States),  Time  and. 

— ^No  nation  can  make  a  declaration  against 
the  validity  of  long-contracted  debts,  so  dis- 
interestedly as  we,  since  we  do  not  owe  a 
f?hilting  which  will  not  be  paid  with  ease, 
principal  and  interest,  by  the  measures  you 
[the  new  government]  have  taken,  within 
the  time  of  our  own  lives. — To  James  Madi- 
son iii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  v,  123.  (P.,  1789.) 
See  Generations. 

2084.  DEBT  (United  States),  Wars  and. 

— Our  distance  from  the  wars  of  Europe,  and 
our  disposition  to  take  no  part  in  them,  will, 
we  hope,  enable  us  to  keep  clear  of  the  debts 
which  they  may  occasion  to  other  powers. — 
To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  155.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
190.     (N.Y..  1790.) 


No  earthly  consideration 
could  induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a 
debt  as  England  has  by  her  wars  for  com- 
merce, to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such 
wretchedness,  as  that  laboring  sixteen  of  the 
twenty- four  hours,  they  are  still  unable  to  af- 
ford themselves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as 


of  elartionceriri^ 


and  body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed  the 
avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,   and 
to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial   speculations. 
—To  William  H.  Crawford,    vii,  7.     F<sM> 
EE>..  X,  3=;.     (M.,  1816.) 


^  DEBTORS,  Fugitives.— See  Fuq^^xv^^- 
2086.  DEBTS  DUE   BRITISH,    ^^^^^^ 


government  end.— It  is  uncertain  ho\i> 
should  have  been  able  to  accommodate  n/  10-^ 


iMibUdott  Hrttidk 
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tonh  I  in  thr  wtt;rrr.tr.t  o:  th*  dtb*»j.  3-it  ihc 
af/Vjlute  averw^r*  of  th«  I  British  1  gover::=:c=.r 
to  cnt^tr  into  any  arrar^4rr,tr.t  [with  Mr. 
A 'Jam  5  and  myself]  prevetrted  the  object  :rcr=: 
iK-inz  p'lr^ued.  tach  cz-r-jntry  i»  left  tr^  do  ju*- 
tif:«:  to  Jt%elf  and  Uj  the  other,  aecor'iinj;  to  it* 
own  i'l'ras.  a«  to  what  i»  pa»t ;  and  to  scrar::^^^ 
lor  thr  ftitijre  at  w^!!  a»  thfry  can:  to  re^jlate 
th«rir  commerce  hy  d*:tiet  and  prohibitions  and. 
perhaps,  by  cannons  and  mortars :  in  which 
event,  we  mutt  abandon  the  ocean,  where  we 
are  weak,  leavings  to  ne*Jtral  nations  the  car- 
riHtif.  of  our  commodities :  and  measTjre  with 
them  on  land,  where  they  alone  can  lose.* — ^To 
Jamks  Koss.  i.  s^2.  FoKD  CD..  !▼.  218.  ^P.. 
17HO.) 

2087. .     I    wish    it   were   in   my 

power  to  inform  you  that  arranf^ements  were 
at  len;;th  taken  between  the  two  nations  for 
carrying  into  complete  execution  the  late  treaty 
of  peace,  and  for  settling  those  conditions  which 
ar«;  essrntial  to  the  continuance  of  a  commerce 
txrtwecn  them.  I  suppose  all  arrangement  is 
thought  unnecessary  here  [London],  as  the  sub- 
ject has  not  l>een  deemed  worthy  of  a  confer- 
ence [with  Mr.  Adams  and  myself].  Both  na- 
tions are  left  to  pursue  their  own  measures,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  these  will  be. — To 
Ai.KXA.s'ni.R  MrCAUL.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  202.  (L.. 
April   1786.) 

2088.  DEBTS  DUE  BEITISH,  Execu- 
tloDB  for. — The  immensity  of  the  [Virginia] 
(Irbt  fto  Ftritish  creditors]  was  another  reason 
for  forlndding  such  a  mass  of  property  to  be 
offered  for  sale  under  execution  at  once,  as, 
from  the  small  quantity  of  circulating  money, 
il  intist  have  been  sold  for  little  or  nothing, 
whi'reby  the  creditor  would  have  failed  to  re- 
ceive his  money,  and  the  debtor  would  have 
lost  his  whole  estate  without  being  discharged 
of  his  debt.* — KKroRT  to  Congrkss.  ix,  241. 
F()Hi»  hi).,  iv,  127.     (1785.) 

2080.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Interest 

on. — It  is  a  general  sentiment  in  America  that 
the  principal  of  these  debts  should  be  paid,  and 
th:tt  that  alone  is  stipulated  by  the  treaty.  But 
they  I  the  Mritish]  think  the  interest  also 
whirli  arose  before  and  since  the  war.  is 
justly  due.  They  think  it  would  be  as  unjust 
t<»  deinaiul  interest  during  the  war.  They  urge 
that  (luring  that  time  they  could  not  pay  the 
debt,  for  that  of  the  remittances  attempted, 
two  thirds  on  an  average  were  taken  by  the 
nation  to  whom  they  were  due ;  that  during  that 
period  they  had  no  use  of  the  money,  as  from 
till-  same  circtunstances  of  capturing  their  prod- 
wcr  on  the  sea.  toliacco  sold  at  ss.  the  hundred, 
wlneli  was  not  sufTicicnt  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  the  estate;  that  they  paid  taxes  and  other 
rli.'irKes  on  the  property  during  that  period,  and 
Rtntnl  its  insurers  in  the  ultimate  event  of  the 
Mar.  They  admit,  indeed,  that  such  individual 
eredilors.  as  were  not  engaged  in  privateering 
aM.unsl  them,  have  lost  this  interest :  but  that 
it  \%.is  the  fajilt  of  their  own  nation,  and  that 
this  is  the  ease  where  Imth  parties  having  lost. 
vu'h  in. IV  jtistitiably  endeavor  to  save  himself. 
SettiiiK  aside  this  portion  of  the  interest.  I  am 
peisnaded  the  ilrbts  in  .America  are  generally 
Hi  Mid.  and  that  there  is  an  honest  intention  to 
p.iv  them. — To  .Alkxandkr  McCaul.  Ford 
n»  .  iv.  JO  J.     O".  iT^i>') 

•  Phrso  were  iloMs  iliie  by  Americans  to  British 
iiiiMrhjiiHs  mill  others  previous  to  the  war  of  the 
Kevi»liUion.    -IClMloR. 

♦  Ri'imrt  ti»  Ct»n«ress  of  n  conference  with  CNnint 
.li'  N'riKeniies,  rospectiiij!  commercial  arningonients. 

KPIIOR 


209a .    Wljfle  die  l 

iziercst  prccedxsg  and  sabsequeot  to 
:■«*=  2'^itLr  cr*  :ro=:  vs  [to  the  Britiih! 
which  accrscd  dsisy  the  war  does  not. 
est  is  a  ccc:p<r«ron  for  tbe  ok  off  1 
Their  sioccy.  is  oar  faasds^  vas  in  the  ft 
lands  ar.d  negroes^  Tobacco,  the  prodi 
these  Iannis  acd  negroes  ^or  as  I  may  1 
the  interest  of  theai.  beinf  almost  imp 
of  cosveyazce  to  the  markets  of  consm 
because  takes  br  themselves  in  its  waj 
sold  during  the  war.  at  five  or  six  shillifl 
hundred.  This  did  not  par  taxes,  and  fa 
and  other  planution  charges.  A  naa 
should  have  anempted  to  remit  to  his  a 
tobacco,  for  either  principal  or  interea^ 
have  remitted  it  three  times  before  one 
would  have  arrived  safe:  and  this  fro 
depredations  of  their  own  nation,  and  of 
the  creditor  himself:  for  some  of  the  mcr 
entered  deeply  into  the  prirateering  hn 
The  individuals,  who  did  not,  say  tha 
lost  this  interest:  the  debtor  replies  fl 
has  not  gained  it.  and  that  it  is  a  case,  w 
loss  having  been  incurred,  every  one  ti 
»hift  it  from  himself.  The  known  bias 
human  mind  from  motives  of  interest  1 
lessen  the  confidence  of  each  party  in  tl 
tice  of  their  reasoning:  but  it  is  diflk 
say  which  of  them  should  make  the  n 
both  of  reason  and  interest. — ^To  Jamu 
i,  562.  Ford  ed..  iv.  a  18.  (P.,  1786.] 
Interest  on  Money. 

2091.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITI8H,  J 
Bon'B  Personal.— With  respect  to  my 
acknowledge  to  vou  that  I  do  not  think 
terest  justly  demandable  daring  the 
Whatever  I  owed,  with  interest  previoi 
subsequent  to  the  war,  I  have  taken  dm 
for  paying  as  speedily  as  possible.  M| 
debts  are  to  yourselt,  and  to  Mr.  Joi 
Bristol.  In  the  year  1776,  before  there 
shilling  of  paper  money  issued.  I  sold  la 
£4200  to  pay  these  two  debts.  I  did  1 
ceive  the  money  till  it  was  not  worth  oak 
I  have  lost  the  principal  and  interest  oi 
debts  once  then  in  attempting  to  pay 
Besides  this.  Lord  Comwtdlis's  army  tc 
thirty  of  my  slaves,  bnmed  one  year's  c 
tobacco  in  my  houses,  and  destroyed  a 
in  the  fields,  with  other  damages  to  the  1 
of  three  or  four  thousand  pounds.  Still 
renewing  my  efforts  to  pay  what  I  justlv 
and  I  hope  these  will  be  more  successiu 
whole  estate  is  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
of  Albemarle,  and  Mr.  Eppes,  of  Chest 
to  apply  its  whole  profits  to  the  pajm 
my  debts.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Till  payment  is  el 
I  shall  not  draw  one  shillmg  from  the 
nor  resume  its  possession.  *  *  *  I  t 
very  possible  that  you  will  not  concur  w 
in  opmion  as  to  the  intermediate  interei 
that  so  far  I  shall  meet  your  censure. 
parties  are  liable  to  feel  too  strongly  th< 
ments  which  tend  to  justify  their  endem^ 
avoid  this  loss.  Yet  after  making  alia 
for  this  prejudice,  it  seems  to  me  imp 
but  that  the  hard^ips  are  infinitely  grea 
our  side  than  on  yours.  You  have  lost 
terest  but  it  is  not  we  who  have  gained  r 
deem  your  nation  the  aggressors.  The 
those  profits  which  arose  from  your  prop 
our  hands,  and  inflicted  on  us  immea 
losses  l>esides.  I  ur^e  these  consideratii 
cause,  while  they  decide  my  own  opinion, 
them  to  weigh  so  much  as  to  preserve  mc 
which  I  highly  esteem,  and  should  be  1 
I  were  I  to  lose  it. — ^To  ALEXAXDia  11 
FuKD  ED.,  iv.  204.     (L..  1786.) 
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I>ebto  due  BHUch 


— .     I    am    desirous    pf    ar- 

ffth  you  fuch  jtiJt  and  practicable  con- 
s  will  ascertain  to  you  tbe  terms  at 
u  will  receive  m^  part  of  your  debt, 
me  the  satisfaction  of  ktiowtng  that 
ontcotcd.  •  •  *  The  first  question 
*cs  is  as  to  the  article  of  interest.  For 
jne  precedinjs  the  war,  and  al)  s abse- 
il. I  thtak  it  reasonable  that  interest 
t  paid ;  but  equally  unreasonable  dur- 
ar.  Interest  is  a  compensatton  for  the 
oney.  Your  money  in  my  hands  is  in 
of  lands  and  negroes.  From  Lbese. 
le  war^  no  uae.  no  profits  eoutd  be  de- 
fobacco  is  the  article  they  produce, 
only  be  turned  into  money  at  a  foreign 
But  the  moment  it  went  otit  of  our 
that  purpose,  it  was  captured  either 
ing's  ships*  or  by  those  of  individuals, 
«quence  was  that  tobacco,  worth  from 
i  tiirty  shilling  the  hundred,  sold  gen* 
Virginia  during  the  war  for  five  shil- 
is  price,  it  is  known,  will  not  maintain 
ef  and  pay  taxes.  There  was  no  sur- 
irofit  then  to  nay  an  interest*  In  the 
te  we  stood  insurers  of  the  lives  of  the 
and  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  war* 
attempted  during  the  war  to  remit 
s  principal  or  interest,  mint  have  ex- 
I  remtt  three  times  to  make  one  pay- 
ecause  it  is  supposed  that  two  out  of 
ts  of  thp  shipments  were  taken.  It 
possible,  then,  for  the  debtor  to  derive 
t  from  the  money  which  might  enable 
ly  an  interest,  nor  yet  to  get  rid  of  the 
by  remitting  it  to  his  creditor. — To 
Jones.    FoJiO  ED.,  iv.  js^*    iP-  1787.) 

.     Besides  these  reasons  iti 

the  genera!  mass  of  debtors.  I  have 
»liar  to  my  own  case.  In  the  year 
oTt  a  shtliing  of  paper  money  was  is- 
old  lands  to  the  amount  of  four  ihou- 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  In  order  to 
•  two  debts  1  offered  the  bonds  of  the 
r»  to  your  agent,  Mr.  Evans,  if  he 
quit  me.  and  accept  of  the  purchasers 
^  in  my  place.  They  were  as  sure  as 
Lad  he  done  it.  These  debts,  Iseing 
ver  to  you,  would  have  been  .saved  to 
he  treaty  of  peace,  but  he  declined  it. 
ms  of  paper  money  were  afterwards 
This    depreciated,    and    payment    was 

5  in   this   money   when   it   was   hut   a 
Our    laws    do    not   entitle   their   owp 

to  require   repayment   in   these   cases, 

le  treaty  authorizes  the  British  creditor 

Here,  then,  I  tost  the  principal  and 

mce.    Again  Lord  Comwallis  encamped 

on  an  estate  of  mine  at  Elk  island, 
lis  headquarters  in  my  house.  He 
kll  the  tobacco  houses  and  barns  on 
,  with  the  produce  of  the  former  year 
He  burned  all  the  enclosures,  and 
ic  fields  in  which  the  crop  of  that  year 
he  month  of  June),  was  growing.  He 
carried  off  every  living  animal,  cutting 
Its  of  those  which  were  too  young  for 

Of  the  slaves,  he  carried  away  thirty. 
CSS  and  barbarous  injury  he  did  me. 
instance t  was  more  than  would  have 
stir  debt,  principal  and  interest.     Thus 

6  second  time.  Still  I  lay  my  shoulder 
^4  .***  2^^  ^laymcnt  of  it  a  third   time. 

this-  however,  1  think  yourself  will  be 
in  that  I  am  authorized  in  justice  to 
r  '^Ti!^  ^"^^^'^  "'^^  dcmandable  in  strict 
f  this  nature  I  consider  interest  dur- 
7?7^)      ^'tLiAM  Jones.     Foau  eu., 


2094^ Another  question  is  as 

to  the  paper  money  I  deposited  in  the  treasury 
of  Virginia  towards  the  discharge  of  this  debt, 
I  before  observed  that  I  had  sold  lands  to  the 
amount  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  pounds 
sterling  before  a  shilling  of  paper  money  was 
emitted,  with  a  view  to  pay  this  debt-  I  re- 
ceived this  money  in  depreciated  paper.  The 
State  was  then  calling  on  those  who  owed 
money  to  British  subjects  to  bring  it  into  the 
treasury,  engaging  to  pay  a  like  sum  to  the 
creditor  at  the  end  of  the  war,  1  carried  the 
identical  money  therefore  to  the  Treasury, 
where  it  was  applied,  as  all  the  money  of  the 
same  description  was,  to  the  support  of  the  war. 
Subsequent  events  have  been  such  that  the  State 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  nominal 
sum  in  gold  or  silver  which  they  received  in 
paper,  nor  is  it  certain  what  they  will  do.  • 
•  *  Whatever  the  State  decides  you  shall  re- 
ceive *  •  •  the  debt  fully.  I  am  ready  to 
remove  all  difficulty  arising  from  this  deposit, 
to  take  back  to  myself  the  demand  against  the 
State,  and  to  consider  the  deposit  as  originally 
made  for  myself  and  not  for  you.^ — To  WiLUtAM 
Joazs.  FoHD  EO,,  iv,  355^  (P'i  1 787-)  Sec 
3005  ^^  20 to, 

2005.  DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Llqulda^ 
tion  of. — There  are  two  circumstances  of 
difficulty  in  the  payment  of  these  debts.  To 
speak  of  f Virginia],  the  particular  State  with 
which  you  and  I  are  best  acquainted,  we  know 
that  its  debt  is  ten  times  the  amount  of  its  circu- 
lating cash.  To  pay  that  debt  at  once  then  is  a 
physical  impossibiltty.  Time  is  requraite.  Were 
all  the  creditors  to  rush  to  judgment  together « 
a  mass  of  two  millions  of  property  would  he 
brought  to  market,  where  there  is  but  the  tenth 
of  that  sum  of  money  in  circutation  to  purchase 
it.  Both  debtor  and  creditor  would  be  ruined, 
as  debts  would  be  thus  rendered  desperate 
which  are  in  themselves  good.  Of  thia  truth 
I  find  the  merchants  here  [London]  sufficiently 
sensible,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 
arranged  the  article  of  time  to  mutual  satis fac* 
tion.  allowing  judgment  to  pa^s  immediately, 
and  dividing  the  execution  into  instalments. — 
To  Alexa?jdeh  McCaul.  Foiit>  bd.,  iv,  aoa. 
Ct7S6.) 

20fi6.    DEBTS  DUE  BBITISH,  Plan  to 

pay, — They  [British  merchants  whom  I  met  in 
London  J  were  certainly  disposed  to  consent  to 
accommodation  as  to  the  article  of  debts.  I  was 
not  certain,  when  I  left  England,  that  they 
would  relintiuish  the  interest  dur  ng  the  war. 
A  letter  received  since,  from  the  first  character 
among  the  American  merchants  in  Scotland, 
satisfies  me  they  would  have  relinquished  it 
to  insure  the  capital  and  residue  of  intcresC"^ 
Would  to  heaven  all  the  States,  therefore,  would 
settle  a  uniform  plan.  To  open  the  courts  to 
them,  so  that  they  might  obtain  judgments; 
to  divide  the  executions  into  so  many  equal  an- 
nual infttalnients,  as  that  the  last  might  be  pakl 
in  the  year  1700  ;  to  have  the  payments  in  actual 
money ;  and,  to  include  the  capital,  and  in- 
terest preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  war^ 
would  give  satisfaction  to  the  world,  and  to  tho 
merchants  in  general.  Since  it  is  left  for  each 
nation  to  pursue  their  own  measures  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  treaty,  may  not  Congress  with 
propriety  recommend  a  mode  of  executing  that 
article  respecting  the  debts,  and  send  it  to  each 
State  to  be  passed  into  law.  Whether  England 
gives  up  the  [  WesternJ  posts  or  not.  these  debts 
must  be  paid,  or  our  character  stained  with  in- 
famy among  all  nations  and  through  all  time. 
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A  5  to  the  sat  i>  tact  ton  tor  slaves  carried  off.  it  is 
a  IvAK^tclle.  >*hich.  it  not  titaJe  pooJ  beiore  the 
1.1s:  ii\Hi,il!'.\cMt  iHX'ome*  due.  tnay  be  secured 
out     o!     ih,xi.— To    James     Monsoe.      i.     505. 

3K)07.  DEBTS  DT7E  BBITISH.  Prirm- 
teeriuir  and.— \V:ih  rvsiMxt  u^  the  cnfdi:ors 
x\\  iii\M:  I' rtt .»'.!'..  they  r.uv<tly  turned  their  atter.- 
t?o:^  to  pr-.vateer'.it^ :  and  onr.itxij:  the  vessels 
!V<-\  h.u!  ^»e:\TC  e:r.p^*>>'*^  »"  tradin*:  w!th  u*. 
lhc%  oAvf.'.rev!  ^v.  the  seas,  not  only  the  prod::ce 
o:  the  !.ir:vs  o:  the-r  deNor*.  but  ot  those  o:  the 
»h.-;e  Si,;tc  Vhcv  th*.:s  par  J.  thesise'.ves  by 
capture  •-v.orf  th-t::  ther  arv.ua'.  -r-Seresi.  *r.d  we 
K-*t  iv.ore  S»*—e  rtervharts. 
rriio^se  -.i  pr:\  at^er-v.^  T 
est      l*ut  ^e  d:d  r^'t  <ai: 


hese  .o*t  the:: 

t.    :t  :>:: 

".:   car-.. 


r.ter- 

p.t."  the 

there- 


ha'.u*.*  o:  thr*r  ^v.:r.:r>  rr.er 
•oie  '»>c  dc:va".-.evl  .*:  •.:*.  As 
n\ervhav.:#  a:*/.  the:r  debtors.  :t  :s  the  case 
^hrre  a  *.***  be  r^  'rcv.rrev*  each  rarr>-  nay 
iitst^!^jibA  e:'d<^ji>»*r  r.*  sh-tt  -t  :V:»r-.  h-.—  se!: 
Vacb  hji*  xr.  c^:'.'x'  r-sh:  :o  awtd  :  vVe  rjLr:>- 
ca«  :*e^eT  e\:-<vt  :he  **t>er  :,-  *-e"i  a  thrc  t? 
^b-ch  he  has  ji«  c.Nv-  X  r^eht  a*  the  de— i-'er 
we  c»<'  :>  'V  b?  has  a  Srnrr  r-^ht  thar  the 
de"*v,*.»'r  *.r  :>e  rre^ft  r*:*-ce  T>  s  :.**» 
b.t*  >«  •  .•vvi<-,"-<v:  >>  :bf  •-''  '■■  :>?  -1:-*- 
m  b  •. c>  •  Ji *  CTv*,-  - 1-.-  •  .Vr  r  f  b  t  :  ?  i\  • .'  ■ .:  t  t>  f r . 
>: i ■ ' ,•  X  .•  •  '.■  V-  ; \ .-r •  :■ .—  Jib ■  r  ^cr : .\r i  tb ar  :b firs. 
*5.-t  •:  »•*'  bif  w  -■  t^it  fi-b  rjLr:'*  tb.-."xh:  tbs 
ot^*"  :>?  j^CS""'-!^*.'"  '•"*  t^rse  .■•c-.Tr*  :br-^  * 
b-,^t  .-X"  vr-:-  -r  XT'*  -rbit  bo*  ire  .-*»-•  :hf  :-=f*- 
f.*"    •bf-v"    :?,'    •--■.•    •-    ^-rrol   :>:.-i£b:   "bf 


receipt    shall    discharse    the    debt.* — Bkitisb 
pROPEKTY   Biix.     Ford  ed..  ii,  200.     (1779.) 

2100.  DEBTS  DUE  BRITISH,  Smn  of 
Virifinia's.— \'inginia  certainly  owed  two  mil- 
lioas  sterling  to  Great  Britain  at  tlic  condnsisa 
of  the  war.  Some  have  conjectured  the  debt  u 
h'gh  as  three  aillionsw  I  tkink  that  State  oircd 
near  as  tn-jch  as  all  the  rest  pot  together.  TUi 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  pecoliarities  in  Uie  tobaces 
trade.  The  advantages  isade  by  the  Britiih 
merchants,  on  the  tobaccos  consigned  to  thai, 
were  so  eitortr.ous.  that  they  spared  no  mcttt 
o:  increasing  those  csrrs:gt£atent&  \  powci  fill 
engine  tor  this  pnrpose  was  the  giring  gcMd 
price*  and  cre%i::  t:  the  ?!aaicr.  till  they  got 
hirr.  more  *r:in:ersed  in  det<  than  he  could  nf, 
w'tho*.::  srilinx  his  lan-is  or  slaves^  They  tba 
revi'jce*.!  the  rrices  given  for  his  tobaceoa.  m 
that,  et  h:s  T>hi7=ects  be  ever  so  great,  and  In 
demand  c:  necessaries  ever  so  economical,  thqr 
never  7er=:ttcc  br^  to  cjcar  off  his  dcbL 
7b  «<  iebc*  had  Necree  hereditary  m»B  ffathff 
r."  5cr.  f.T  n:i=y  jeserac^^ca^  so  that  the  plast- 
ers were  a  *«c:e*  c:  TTc^ertv.  ^-y^^^H  to  cer- 
ran  mercorr.!*  h-rcsses  in  l.*x>iMt. — Axsvn 
r.'   M.   rs   Mtv^iol     ix.   ita.     Foaa  isl,    rr. 
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^"^^   rr^TS    DUE    BBITISH.    &.aTw 

5:ir.'  .'    '•   -^  ■  *.  bJ  ■  «'*  -**  -^  ^■^•~*  r^--  --""- 

J. -:  •.•  •:  :  :*  :  :■  v :  '■'  -"  "»? iv."'  '*:'*  <  "  ■■•'  •^-  "■ ' ' 
T.'  .-J—'  :*••  '•'  *  -*.'^'  ^  ■r%  -:>*.•:; -■  •: 
t?  >  :  vj-^  C"'.-*-  V  * t"  ::*■«  m-i"^  :  i::jt-'^ 
\,-*    *•  .-    K     :•-:•;      ■.  i-:    ,-J — •  -^l    i  *  :      ::: 

c*  i  ^    :;    ?*:  * :       ;  v  :  •        --  r    :  *  ^kr^:     :  ?  : ' 

.*     :?.■    V  -li  *    •-.?:-,-'  :*     :■:   :r:"  :?■:    ■ .-- -   v; 
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2101.  DBCnULL 

of.— .  rw  r:?.>:  .-i»n  rs-t^.*  ^f  =sI:ipS3caciao  aad 
i:'.T*-  .c  1*  tba:  bT  :-^  r.vg?  :iae  knows  the 
fir.'  ty  ::  IVk-jtm:  Ar'~rttQC-  ETtry  oae 
r?r-'jrr berrs.  ra.:  a  be*  jsimpf  Mcixy-Anth- 
-^r  :.  TM  -znfz  ::  S*  rcrr>i  w:^  a^Sding  the 
fj.-:>-.r:psw  3Jrr«  -ct  -rK  f^cr*  arj  curpag 
:-■;—  ,-r  .  x5i:^  tiS-  ;«=«-  TaV'Tg  ooK  the 
T  • ;  ■  r*  xr«d  ri-rrac  "rbe^  ."c :  addibn;  the 
-s*  ■  TTC-.  Tiinr^  :cr:  rSs  :*y."iei>  asiC  cany- 
—5   :-«rT-    :r     bcr:   »^im   be   ci=e    to    Ae 

>  rr  i-  m'>zr:  bv  bfci  .-ir>  :a»  r?  canr  ior- 
'•1-:.  :  "wiii  rj.>T  i3>d  r-Ttt  rr.Tst  cnor.  Tie 
r :  X  ■■:  — u_T.c-:»i  L--  *:a»>."i!>>rj  zlrrpgih  Git 
r-^i-s;  t:';  :e«-:iVsx-rs»  1.-*  i^-way^  great  to 
:  '-^r.  Kt- •  r»-nr  tntM^aac^  »»&  led  Ae 
-.'  •;:  -  i.t  risir"  <xir??cnc?i  5jr  a  =»cv  dif- 
-■.-:■:  :*:c;s*.  F.-rrjcwrv,  ?>:.  -v^  tradrnt 
r-i  :  :.-T^:nf  x>w  ^-T!  ftri"  t  r"n:  facfaty  ii 
:^  :,'---:  •■:t?i:  .n:-  r'liTs  i.-T»f' arr-Tsss*  fnm 
■'  -  -:-■•    :-  -w^r— si.TT.     TS.->5«  wte  law 

;••:--     -   -.rv   ^^Tif*     '^'^  rMflcr*.  <<iicn 

...   ---.--.^  ;,-  -^^  rnrrr     rn;  ^coii&k.  flU- 

•i-    rc-^-^    AM   amnnf*  re  -aieae  jcvod 

>  ;-r-.  TT-  nor  .-trnr-  na  -np^  )i:v  ami 
-••;  V  :.:.■;  rj  ••;  ?«-»  fiictri.  VAZ  :^is!r  SCTOll 
-=;?..-  -^TT:-  :^?rT  it  i  xtn^mai  rxcxv  C3E^ 
-:.  T        :r    :.'    rises*    v-n-^    in  in    tree   w 

1: -; r    >  r^>r  -:iti.iiui   t:   :airc«e  At 

■   ^      'r    ♦:•*    ^j*.T-.    v-rl    TrrnacMfs  Z3ai  fl* 

■•-  -v-'.i:-:  ?«f  IT  wcma   ir-Tm.'mnr  »  flir 

«,;.-  —V.-rrs  r."*    .  \i/>a?  Vscr     t  lib- 


hi    :"t:?fTTTt-Tr  TOalK    jw   ^J 
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it  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the  28th  of  June, 
when  it  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. — Autobiography,  i,  17.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
24.     (1821.)     See  21 19. 

2100.  DECLABATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCEy  ConBideration  of. — Congress 
proceeded  *  *  *  on  July  ist  to  consider 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had 
been  reported  and  laid  on  the  table  the  Fri- 
day preceding,  and  on  Monday  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  ♦  ♦  *  The  de- 
bates, having  taken  up  the  greater  parts  of 
the  2d.  3d  and  4th  days  of  July,  were,  on  the 
evening  of  the  last,  closed;  the  Declaration 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  agreed  to 
by  the  House,  and  signed  by  every  member 
present,    except    Mr.    [John]    Diclcinson.* — 

AUTIOBIOGRAPHY.       i.     IQ.        FORD     ED.,     i,     28. 

(1821.)     See  2122. 

2110.  DECLABATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCEy  CopieB  of. — I  enclose  [you]  a 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  also  as  originally 
framed.  You  will  judge  whether  it  is  the 
better  or  worse  for  the  critics. — To  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  i,  204.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  59.  (Pa.. 
July  8,  1776.) 

2111. .    I  am  not  able  to  give 

you  any  particular  account  of  the  paper 
handed  you  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  being  either  the 
original  or  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, sent  by  myself  to  his  grand- 
father. The  draft,  when  completed  by  myself, 
with  a  few  verbal  amendments  bv  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Adams,  two  members  of  the 
Committee,  in  their  own  handwriting,  is  now 
in  my  possession,  and  a  fair  copy  of  this  was 
reported  to  the  Committee,  passed  by  them 
without  amendment,  and  then  reported  to 
Congress.  This  latter  should  be  among  the 
records  of  the  old  Congress;  and  whether 
this  or  the  one  from  which  it  was  copied 
and  now  in  my  hands,  is  to  be  called  the  orig- 
inal, is  a  question  of  definition.  To  that  in  my 
hands,  if  worth  preserving,  my  relations  with 
our  University  [of  Virginia]  give  irresistible 
claims.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position, a  copy  became  overcharged,  and  dif- 
ficult to  be  read  with  amendments,  I  copied 
it  fair,  and  when  that  also  was  crowded  with 
other  amendments,  another  fair  copy  was 
made.  &c.  These  rough  drafts  I  sent  to  dis- 
tant friends  who  were  anxious  to  know  what 
was  passing.  But  how  many  and  to  whom  I 
do  not  recollect.  One  sent  to  Mazzei  was 
given  by  him  to  the  Countess  de  Tesse  (aunt 
of  Madame  dc  Lafayette)  as  the  oriniual.  and 
is  probably  now  in  the  hands  of  her  family. 
Whether  {he  paper  .^ent  to  R.  H.  Lee  wa*; 
one  of  these,  or  whether,  after  the  passage 
01  the  instrument.  I  made  a  copy  for  him, 
with  the  amendments  of  Congress,  may.  I 
think,  be  known  from  the  face  of  the  paper. — 
To  JoH.v  V.MT.iiAN.  vii.  409.  Ford  ed..  x. 
345.     (M..  1825.) 

•  "Thus."  says  Knif^ht,  in  hin  History  of  Enprland, 
*'on  the  4th  iif  lulv,  was  completed  what  has  been 
not  unjustlv  icrmod  the  most  memorable  public 
document  wliich  history  records.**— EDITOR. 


_  DEGIiA&ATIOir     OF     ZHDBFXHD- 
ENGB,  Frazikliii  and.^See  21 15. 

2112.  DEGIiA&ATIOir       OF       ZHPI- 
FENDEKGEy  History  of.— On  the  7th  of 

June,  1776,  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 
moved,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  their 
constituents,  that  Congress  should  declare  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  to  be  independent 
of  Great  Britain,  that  a  Confederation  shonld 
be  formed  to  bind  them  together,  and  meas- 
ures be  taken  for  procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers.  The  House  ordered  a  punc- 
tual attendance  of  all  their  members  the  next 
dav  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
entered  on  the  discussion.  It  appeared  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  that  seven  States, 
viz..  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  were  decided  for  a  separa- 
tion: but  that  six  others  still  hesitated,  to 
wit.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  South  Qirolina. 
Congress,  desirous  of  unanimity,  and  seeing 
that  the  public  mind  was  advancing  raindly 
to  it.  referred  the  further  discussion  to  the 
1st  of  July,  appointing  in  the  meantime  a 
Committee  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, a  second  to  form  Articles  for  the 
Confederation  of  the  States,  and  a  third  to 
propose  measures  for  obtaining  foreign  aid. 
On  the  28th  of  June,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  reported  to  the  House,  and 
was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members.  On  the  ist  day  of  July,  they 
resolved  themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  resumed  the  consiHeration  of  the 
motion  of  June  7  [declaring  independence]. 
It  was  debated  through  the  day.  and  at  length 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  vote  of 
nine  States,  viz.,  New  Hampshire.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island.  New  Jersey.  Mary- 
land. Virginia.  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted 
against  it.  Delaware,  having  but  two  members 
present,  was  divided.  The  delegates  frcrni 
New  York  declared  they  were  for  it.  and 
their  constituents  also;  but  that  the  instruc- 
tions against  it  which  had  been  given  them  a 
twelvemonth  before,  were  still  unrepealed: 
that  their  convention  was  to  meet  in  a  few 
days,  and  they  asked  leave  to  suspend  their 
vote  till  they  could  obtain  a  repeal  of  their 
instructions.  Observe  that  all  this  was  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  Congress,  and  that 
according  to  the  mode  of  their  proceedings. 
the  resolution  of  that  committee  to  dedare 
them«?elves  independent  was  to  be  put  to 
the  same  persons  reassumin^  their  forms  as  a 
Congress.  It  was  now  evenmg.  the  members 
exhausted  by  a  debate  of  nine  hours,  during 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  had  been  dis- 
tended with  the  magnitude  of  the  object,  and 
the  delegates  of  South  Carolina  desired  that 
the  final  decision  might  be  put  off  to  the  next 
morning  that  they  might  still  weigh  in  their 
own  minds  their  ultimate  vote.  It  was  put 
off.  and  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July. 
they  joined  the  other  nine  States  in  voting  for 
it.    The  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  ddcga- 
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ion,  too,  who  had  been  absent  the  day  before 
ame  in  and  turned  the  vote  of  their  State  in 
favor  of  independence,  and  a  third  member 
of  the  State  of  Delaware,  who,  hearing  of  the 
division  in  the  sentiment  of  his  two  col- 
leagues, had  travelled  post  to  arrive  in  time, 
now  came  in  and  decided  the  vote  of  that 
State  also  for  the  resolution.  Thus  twelve 
States  voted  for  it  at  the  time  of  its  passage, 
aod  the  delegates  of  New  York,  the  thirteenth 
State,  received  instructions  within  a  few  days 
to  add  theirs  to  the  general  vote ;  so  that 
•  *  *  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice. 
Congress  proceeded  immediately  to  consider 
the  Declaration  of  Indeoendence  which  had 
been  reported  by  their  Committee  on  the  28th 
of  June.  The  several  paragraphs  of  that 
were  debated  for  three  days,  viz.,  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  Julv.  In  the  evening  of  the  4th, 
thejr  were  finally  closed,  and  the  instrument 
approved  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  signed 
by  every  member,  except  Mr.  Dickinson. — 
To  THE  EnnoR  of  the  Journal  de  Paris,  ix, 
JOQl    Ford  ed.,  iv,  440.    (P..  Aug.  1787.^ 

2113.  DEOIiABATION  OF  INDE- 
PEHDBJNCB,  Objects  of.— With  respect  to 
oar  rights,  and  the  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment contravening  those  rights,  there  was  but 
one  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  water.  All 
Amencan  whigs  thought  alike  on  these  sub- 
jects. When  forced,  therefore,  to  resort  to 
arms  for  redress,  an  appeal  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  world  was  deemed  proper  for  our  jus- 
ti6cation.  This  was  the  object  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Not  to  find  out 
new  principles,  or  new  arguments,  never  be- 
fore thought  of,  not  merely  to  say  things 
which  had  never  been  said  before:  but  to 
place  before  mankind  the  common  sense  of 
the  subject,  in  terms  so  plain  and  firm  as  to 
x)mmand  their  assent,  and  to  justify  our- 
ielves  in  the  independent  stand  we  were  com- 
)elled  to  take.  Neither  aiming  at  originality 
)f  principle  or  sentiment,  nor  yet  copied  from 
tny  particular  and  previous  writing,  it  was 
ntcnded  to  be  an  expression  of  the  American 
nind.  and  to  give  to  that  expression  the 
•roper  tone  and  spirit  called  for  by  the  oc- 
asion.  All  its  authority  rests,  then,  on  the 
tarmonizing  sentiments  of  the  day,  whether 
xpressed  in  conversation,  in  letters,  printed 
>says,  or  in  the  elementary  books  of  public 
ight  as  Aristotle.  Cicero,  Locke,  Sidney, 
cc. — To  Henry  Lee.  vii,  407.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
43.     (M..  1825.) 

2114.  DEGLABATION  OF  INDE- 
^EKDEKCE,  OppoBition  to. — Many  excel- 
ent  persons  opposed  it  on  doubts  whether  we 
k'ere  provided  sufficiently  with  the  means  of 
upporting  it,  whether  the  minds  of  our  con- 
tituents  were  yet  prepared  to  receive.  &c., 
vho.  after  it  was  decided,  united  zealously  in 
he  measures  it  called  for. — To  William  P. 
Jardxer.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  377.     (M..  1813) 

2115. .    When    the    Declaration 

^  Independence  was  under  the  consideration  of 
ongress,  there  were  two  or  three  unlucky  ex- 
ressions  in  it  which  sravc  offence  to  some  mcm- 
fr».  TTic  words  "  Scotch  and  other  foreign 
ixiiinrics.'*  excited   the  ire  of  a  g^entleman  or 


two  of  that  country.  Severe  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  the  British  King,  in  negativing  our 
repeated  repeals  of  the  law  which  permitted  the 
importation  of  slaves,  were  disapproved  by  some 
Southern  gentlemen  whose  reflections  were  not 
yet  matured  to  the  full  abhorrence  of  that  traffic. 
Although  the  offensive  expressions  were  imme- 
diately yielded,  these  gentlemen  continued  their 
depredations  on  other  parts  of  the  instrument. 
I  was  sitting  by  Dr.  Franklin  who  perceived 
that  I  was  not  insensible  to  these  mutilations. 
*'  I  have  made  it  a  nde,"  said  he,  "  whenever 
in  my  power,  to  avoid  becoming  the  draftsman 
of  papers  to  be  reviewed  by  a  public  body.  I 
took  my  lesson  from  an  incident  which  I  will 
relate  to  you.  When  1  was  a  journeyman 
printer,  one  of  my  companions,  an  apprentice 
hatter,  having  served  out  his  time,  was  about  to 
open  shop  for  himself.  His  first  concern  was 
to  have  a  handsome  signboard,  with  a  proper  in- 
scription. He  composed  it  in  these  words: 
John  Thompson,  Hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats 
for  ready  money,"  with  a  fig^ure  of  a  hat  sub- 
joined. But  he  thought  he  would  submit  to 
his  friends  for  their  amendments.  The  first 
he  showed  it  to  thought  the  word  "  hatter " 
tautologous,  because  followed  by  the  words, 
"  makes  hats,"  which  show  he  was  a  hatter.  It 
was  struck  out.  The  next  observed  that  the 
word  "  makes "  might  as  well  be  omitted,  be- 
cause his  customers  would  not  care  who  made 
the  hats.  If  good  and  to  their  mind,  they  would 
buy  by  whomsoever  made.  He  struck  it  out. 
A  third  said  he  thought  the  words  "  for  ready 
money,"  were  useless  as  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  place  to  sell  on  credit.  Everyone  who 
purchased  expected  to  pay.  They  were  parted 
with,  and  the  inscription  now  stood,  '*  John 
Thompson  sells  hats.  ''  Sells  hats,"  says  his 
next  friend?  Why  nobody  will  expect  you  to 
give  them  away.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of 
that  word  ?  It  was  stricken  out,  and  **  hats  " 
followed  it, — the  rather  as  there  was  one  painted 
on  the  board.  So  his  inscription  was  reduced 
ultimately  to  "  John  Thompson  "  with  the  figure 
of  a  hat  subjoined. — Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin,  viii,   500.      Ford  ed.,  x,    119.    (M.,    1818.) 

_  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPEND- 
ENCE, Original  ideas  in.— See  21 19. 

2116.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE,  People  of  England   and. — 

The  pusillanimous  idea  that  we  had  any 
friends  in  England  worth  keeping  terms  with, 
still  haunted  the  minds  of  many.  For  this  , 
reason,  those  passages  which  conveyed  cen- 
sure on  the  people  of  England  were  struck 
out.  lest  they  should  give  them  offence. — 
Autobiography,  i,  19.  Ford  ed.,  i,  28. 
(1821.) 

2117.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE, Pictures  of.— Mr.  Barralet's 
sketch  of  the  ornaments  pronosed  to  accompany 
the  publication  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, contemplated  by  Mr.  Murray  and  yourself, 
has  been  received-  I  am  too  little  versed  in 
the  art  of  design  to  be  able  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions to  the  artist.  As  far  as  I  am  a  judge, 
the  composition  appears  to  be  judicious  ani 
well-imagined.  Were  I  to  hazard  a  suggestion, 
it  should  be  that  Mr.  Hancock,  as  President 
of  Congress,  should  occupy  the  middle .  and 
principal  place.  Nfo  man  better  merited  than 
did  Mr.  John  Adams  to  hold  a  most  conspicuous 
place  'n  the  design. — To  Wili.iam  P.  Gardner. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  377.     (M..  Feb.  18 13.) 
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2118. .  The  painting  lately  exe- 
cuted by  Col.  Trumbull,  I  have  never  seen, 
but  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Horace,  at  least, 
we    are    told    that    "  pictoribus    atque    poetis ; 

guidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  etqiia  potestas/' 
e  has  exercised  this  licentia  pictoris  in  like 
manner  in  the  surrender  at  Yorktown,  wher.e 
he  has  placed  Lord  Comwallis  at  the  head  of 
the  surrender,  although  it  is  well  known  that  he 
was  excused  by  General  Washington  from  ap- 
pearing.— To  S.  A.  Wells.  Ford  ed.,  x,  133. 
(M.,  1819.) 

2119.  DECLABATION  OF  IKDE- 
PENDENCEy  SecoUectionB  of  by  Adams. 
— You  have  doubtless  seen  Timothy  Picker- 
ing's Fourth  of  July  observations  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  If  his  principles 
and  prejudices,  personal  and  political,  gave 
us  no  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  truly 
quoted  the  information  he  alleges  to  have 
received  from  Mr.  Adams,  I  should  then  say, 
that  in  some  of  the  particulars,  Mr.  Adams's 
memory  has  led  him  into  unquestionable  er- 
ror. At  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  forty- 
seven  years  after  the  transactions  of  Inde- 
rtidence,  this  is  not  wonderful.  Nor  should 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  on  the  small  advantage 
of  that  difference  only,  venture  to  oppose  ray 
memory  to  his,  were  it  not  supported  by  writ- 
ten notes,  taken  by  myself  at  the  moment, 
and  on  the  spot.  He  .says.  **  the  Committee 
of  five,  to  wit.  Dr.  Franklin,  Sherman,  Liv- 
ingston, and  ourselves,  met,  discussed  the 
subject,  and  then  appointed  him  and  myself 
to  make  the  draft;  that  we,  as  a  sub-com- 
mittee, met,  and  after  the  urgencies  of  each 
on  the  other.  I  consented  to  undertake  the 
task :  that  the  draft  being  made,  we,  the  sub- 
committee, met,  and  conned  the  paper  over, 
and  he  does  not  remember  that  he  made,  or 
suggested  a  single  alteration."  Now  these 
details  are  quite  incorrect.  The  Committee 
of  five  met ;  no  such  thing  as  a  sub-committee 
was  proposed,  but  they  unanimously  pressed 
on  myself  alone  to  undertake  the  draft.  I 
consented;  I  drew  it;  but  before  I  reoorted 
it  to  the  Committee,  I  communicated  it  sep- 
arately to  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  re- 
questing their  correction,  because  they  were 
the  two  members  of  whose  judgments  and 
amendments  I  wished  most  to  have  the  bcne- 
•  fit,  before  presenting  it  to  the  Committee ; 
and  you  have  seen  the  original  paper  now 
in  my  hands,  with  the  corrections  of  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams  interlined  in  their 
own  handwritings.  Their  alterations  were 
two  or  three  only,  and  merely  verbal.  I 
then  wrote  a  fair  copy,  reported  it  to  the 
Committee,  and  from  them,  unaltered,  to 
Congress.  This  personal  communication  and 
consultation  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  has  misre- 
mcmbered  into  the  actings  of  a  sub-commit- 
tee, Pickering's  observations,  and  Mr.  Ad- 
ams's in  addition.  **  that  it  contained  no  new 
ideas,  that  it  is  a  common-place  compilation. 
its  sentiments  hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two 
years  before,  and  its  essence  contained  in 
btis's  pamphlet,"  may  all  be  true.  Of  that 
I  am  not  to  be  the  judge.  Richard  Henry  Lee 
charged  it  as  copied  from  T^cke'<;  Trentise  on 
Civil  Government.  Otis's  pamphlet  I  never 
saw,  and  whether  I   had  gathered  my  ideas 


from  reading  or  reflection,  I  do  not  know.  '. 
know  only  that  I  turned  to  neither  bock  no 
pamphlet  while  writing  it.  I  did  not  conside 
it  as  any  part  of  my  charge  to  invent  nei 
ideas  altogether,  and  to  offer  no  sentimeo 
which  had  ever  been  expressed  before.  Hai 
Mr.  Adams  been  so  restrained^  Congm 
would  have  lost  the  benefit  of  his  bold  an 
impressive  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Rev 
olution.  For  no  man's  confident  and  fenrii 
addresses,  more  than  Mr.  Adams's,  enconr 
aged  and  supported  us  through  the  difiicultie 
surrounding  us,  which,  like  the  ceaseless  ac 
tion  of  gravity,  weighed  on  us  by  night  aw 
by  day.  Yet,  on  the  same  ground,  we  ma; 
ask  what  of  these  elevated  thoughts  was  new 
or  can  be  affirmed  never  before  to  have  en 
tered  the  conceptions  of  man?  Whetfaa 
also,  the  sentiments  of  Independence  and  ih 
reasons  for  declaring  it,  which  make  ti 
great  a  portion  of  the  instrument,  had  beci 
hackneyed  in  Congress  for  two  years  befor 
the  4th  of  July,  '76.  or  this  dictum  also  o 
Mr.  Adams  be  another  slip  of  memory,  k 
history  say.  This,  however,  I  will  say  fo 
Mr.  Adams,  that  he  supported  the  Dedara 
tion  with  zeal  and  ability,  fighting  fearlesd; 
for  every  word  of  it.  As  for  myself.  I  thoni^ 
it  a  duty  to  be,  on  that  occasion,  a  passir 
auditor  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more  in 
partial  judges  than  I  could  be,  of  its  merit 
or  demerits.  During  the  debate  I  was  sittiQj 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  observed  that  I  wa 
writhing  a  little  under  the  acrimonious  cril 
icisms  on  some  of  its  parts;  and  it  was  o 
that  occasion,  that  b^  way  of  comfort,  Ii 
told  me  the  story  of  John  Thompson,  th 
hatter,  and  his  new  sign.  Timothy  thinks  Ui 
instrument  the  better  for  having  a  fourth  of  i 
expunged.  He  would  have  thought  it  sti! 
better,  had  the  other  three-fourths  gone  o« 
also,  all  but  the  sinsrle  sentiment  (the  onl 
one  he  approves),  which  recommends  friend 
ship  to  his  dear  England,  whenever  she  i 
willing  to  be  at  peace  with  us.  His  insinni 
tions  are.  that  although  "  the  high  tone  of  til 
instrument  was  in  unison  with  the  wan 
feelings  of  the  times,  this  sentiment  of  habit 
ual  friendship  to  England  should  never  t 
forgotten,  and  that  the  duties  it  enjoin 
should  especially  be  borne  in  mind  on  ever 
celebration  of  this  anniversary."  In  othi 
words,  that  the  Declaration,  as  being  a  lib 
on  the  government  of  England,  composed  i 
times  of  passion,  should  now  be  buried  i 
utter  oblivion,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  oc 
English  friends  and  Angloman  fellow-dt 
zens.  But  it  is  not  to  wound  them  that  n 
wish  to  keep  it  in  mind ;  but  to  cherish  ti: 
principles  of  the  instrument^  in  the  boson 
of  our  fellow-citizens;  and  it  is  a  heaven! 
comfort  to  e-^e  that  these  principles  are  y 
so  strongly  felt  as  to  render  a  circumstam 
so  .trifling  as  this  lapse  of  memory  of  M 
Adams,  worthy  of  being  solemnly  announce 
and  supported  at  an  anniversarv  assemfalai 
of  the  nation  on  its  birthday.  In  oppositio 
however,  to  Mr.  Pickering.  I  oray  (Sod  til 
these  principles  may  be  eternal. — ^To  Jaw 
Madison,  vii.  304.  Ford  ed.,  x,  267.  (II 
Aug.  1823  )     See  64. 
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_  DECI^ABATIOir     OF     INDEFENP- 
IVGBy  Biffhts  of  Kan  and.^See  2120. 

2180.  DBdiARATION       OF       IKDE- 
nHDSVCBy     Semi-centennial     of. — The 
kind  invitation  I  received  from  you,  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
to  be  present  with  them  at  their  celebration 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  American  In- 
dependence, as  one  of  the  surviving  signers 
of  an  instrument  pregnant  with  our  own  and 
the  fate  of  the  world,  is  most  flattering  to 
mysdf.  and  heightened  by  the  honorable  ac- 
companiment proposed    for   the   comfort   of 
?udi  a  journey.    It  adds  sensibly  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  sickness,  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  a 
personal   participation   in   the    rejoicings   of 
that  day.    But  acquiescence  is  a  duty,  under 
circumstances  not  placed  among  those  we  are 
permitted  to  control.    I  should,  indeed,  with 
pecaliar   delight,    have   met   and   exchanged 
there   congratulations    personally    with    the 
small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  wor- 
thies, who  joined  with  us  on  that  day.  in  the 
bold  and  doubtful  election  we  were  to  make 
for  our  country,  between  submission  or  the 
i'word;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the 
consolatory    fact,    that    our    fellow-citizens, 
after  half  a  century  of  experience  and  pros- 
perity,  continue   to   approve   the  choice   we 
made.    May  it  be  to  the  world,  what  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be    (to  some  parts  sooner,   to 
others  later,  but  finally  to  all),  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  chains  under  which 
monkish  ignorance  and  superstition  had  per- 
suaded them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  as- 
sume the  blessings  and  security  of  self-gov- 
ernment.    That  form  which  we  have  substi- 
tuted, restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded 
exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
All  eyes  are  opened,  or  openinj?.  to  the  rights 
of  man.     The  general  spread  of  the  light  of 
science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view 
the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind 
has  not  been  bom  with  saddles  on  their  backs, 
nor  a  favored  few,  booted  and  spurred,  ready 
to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the    grace    of 
God.    These  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others. 
For  ourselves,  let  the  annual  return  of  this 
day  forever  refresh  our  recollections  of  these 
rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them. 
I  will    ask   permission   here   to   express   the 
pleasure  with  which  I  should  have  met  my 
ancient  neighbors  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  its  vicinity,  with  whom  I  passed  so  many 
years  of  a  pleasing  social  intercourse;  an  in- 
tercourse which   so  much  relieved  the  anx- 
ieties of  the  public  cares,  and  left  impressions 
so  deeply  engraved  in  my  affections,  as  never 
to   be    forgotten.    With   my    regret   that   ill 
health  forbids  me  the  gratification  of  an  ac- 
ceotance,  be  pleased  to  receive  for  yourself, 
and    those    for    whom   you     write,    the    as- 
surance of  my  highest  respect   and   friendly 
attachments.* — To    Rot.er    C.    Weightman. 
vii,  450.    Ford  ed.,  x.  390.    (M.,  June  24,  1826.) 
2121.  DECTLARATION        OF       INDE- 
PEHBENCB,    Signers  of.— Governor    Mc- 
Kean,  in  his  letter  to  McCorkle  of  July  i6th. 
•  Tbi»  w««  tbclast  letter  written  by  Jeflferiion.  He 
died  on  the  following  Fourth  of  Juj/ Jeditor. 


181 7,  has  thrown  some  lights  on  the  transac- 
tions of  that  day ;  but,  trusting  to  his  memory 
chiefly,  at  an  age  when  our  memories  are  not 
to  be  trusted,  he  has  confounded  two  ques- 
tions, and  ascribed  proceedings  to  one  which 
belonged  to  the  other.  These  two  questions 
were,  ist,  the  Virginia  motion  of  June  the 
7th,  to  declare  Independence ;  and  2d,  the  act- 
ual Declaration,  its  matter  and  form.  Thus 
he  states  the  question  on  the  Declaration  it- 
self as  decided  on  the  ist  of  July;  but  it  was 
the  Virginia  motion  which  was  voted  on 
that  day  in  Committee  of  the  Whole :  South 
Carolina,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  then  vo- 
ting against  it.  But  the  ultimate  decision 
in  the  House,  on  the  report  of  the  Committee, 
being,  by  request,  postponed  to  the  next  morn- 
ing; all  the  States  voted  for  it  except  New 
York,  whose  vote  was  delayed  for  the  reason 
before  stated.  It  was  not  till  the  2d  of 
July,  that  the  Declaration  itself  was  taken 
up ;  nor  till  the  4th,  that  it  was  decided,  and 
it  was  signed  by  every  member  oresent.  except 
Mr.  Dickinson. — To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i, 
120.    FokD  ED.,  X,  130.     (M.,  1819.) 

2122. .  The  subsequent  signa- 
tures of  members  who  were  not  then  present, 
and  some  of  them  not  yet  in  office,  is  easilv 
explained,  if  we  observe  who  they  were;  to 
wit,  that  they  were  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York  did  not  sign  till  the 
15th,  because  it  was  not  till  the  gth  (five 
days  after  the  general  signature),  that  their 
convention  authorized  them  to  do  so.  The 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  learning  that  it 
had  been  signed  by  a  minority  only  of  thdr 
delegates,  named  a  new  delegation  on  the 
20th,  leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had 
refused  to  sign,  Willing  and  Humphreys  who 
had  withdrawn,  reappointing  the  three  mem- 
bers who  had  signed,  Morris,  who  had  not 
been  present,  and  five  new  ones,  to  wit.  Rush, 
Clymer,  Smith.  Taylor  and  Ross ;  and  Morris, 
and  the  five  new  members  wc.e  permitted  to 
sign,  because  it  manifested  the  assent  of  their 
full  delegation  and  the  express  will  of  their 
Convention,  which  mighc  have  been  doubted 
on  the  former  signature  of  a  minority  only. 
Why  the  signature  of  Thornton,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  permitted  so  late  as  the  4th 
of  November,  I  cannot  now  say;  but  un- 
doubtedly for  some  particular  reason  which 
we  should  find  to  have  been  good,  had  it  been 
expressed.  These  were  the  only  post-signers, 
anJ  you  see  that  there  were  solid  reasons  for 
receiving  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  this  circumstance  in  no  wise 
affects  the  faith  of  this  Declaratory  Charter 
of  our  rights,  and  of  the  rights  of  man. — To 
Samuel  A.  Wells,  i.  120.  Ford  ed.,  x,  130. 
(M.,  1819.) 

2123. .     I  have  received  the  new 

publication  of  the  Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, wherein  is  stated  a  resolution  of  Julv 
19th,  1776.  that  the  Declaration  passed  on  the 
4th.  be  fairly  enijrossed  on  parchment,  and 
when  engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member; 
and  another  of  August  2d,  that  being  en- 
grossed and  compared  at   the  table,   it  waa 
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signed  by  the  members:  that  is  to  say,  the 
copy  engrossed  on  parchment  (for  durabil- 
ity) was  signed  by  the  members,  after  being 
compared  at  the  table,  with  the  original  one 
signed  on  paper  as  before  stated. — Memo- 
randum BY  Jefferson,  i,  122.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
132.    (Aug.  1822.) 

2124. .     I  observe  your  toast  of 

Mr.  [John]  Jay  on  the  4th  of  July  [1823I 
wherein  you  say  that  the  omission  of  his 
signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  by  accident.  Our  impressions  as  to  this 
fact  being  different,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
mine  corrected,  if  wronp.  Jay.  you  know, 
had  been  in  constant  opposition  to  our  labor- 
ing majority.  Our  estimate  at  the  time  was. 
that  he,  Dickinson  and  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land, by  their  ingenuity,  perseverance  and 
partiality  to  our  English  connection,  had  con- 
stantly kept  us  a  year  behind  where  we  ought 
to  have  been  in  our  preparations  and  pro- 
ceedings. From  about  the  date  of  the  Vir- 
ginia instructions  of  May  15th.  1776,  to  de- 
clare Independence,  Mr.  Jay  absented  himself 
from  Congress,  and  never  came  there  again 
until  December.  1778.  Of  course,  he  had  no 
part  in  the  discussions  or  decision  of  that 
question.  The  instructions  to  their  Delegates 
by  the  Convention  of  New  York,  then  sitting, 
to  sign  the  Declaration,  were  presented  to 
Congress  on  the  15th  of  July  only,  and  on 
that  day  the  journals  show  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Jay,  by  a  letter  received  from  him.  as 
they  had  done  as  early  as  the  29th  of  May  by 
another  letter.  And  I  think  he  had  been 
omitted  by  the  convention  on  a  new  election  of 
Delegates,  when  thev  changed  their  instruc- 
tions. Of  this  last  fact,  however,  having  no 
evidence  but  an  ancient  impression.  I  shall 
not  affirm  it.  But  whether  so  or  not.  no 
agency  of  accident  appears  in  the  case.  This 
error  of  fact,  however,  whether  yours  or 
mine,  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  public. 
But  truth  l>eing  as  cheap  as  error,  it  is  as  well 
to  rectify  it  for  our  own  satisfaction. — To 
John  Adams,  vii,  308.  Ford  ed..  x,  271. 
(M..  1823.) 

2125. .     Of   the    signers   of    the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  I  see  now  living 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen  on  your  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  on  this  side,  myself  alone. — To 
John  Adams,  vi.  37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  334-  (M* 
Jan.   1812.) 

2126. .     I  think  Mr.  Adams  will 

outlive  us  all.  I  mean  the  Declaration-men.  al- 
though our  senior  since  the  death  of  Colonel 
Floyd.  It  is  a  race  in  which  1  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  win. — To  Hf.nry  Dkarhorx.  vii.  214. 
Ford  ed..  x.  191  ■     (M-  Aur.  1821.) 

2127.  DECLARATION  OF  INDE- 
PENDENCE, Slavery  clause.— The  clause 
I  in  the  draft]  reprobating  the  enslaving  the 
inhabitant's  (^f  Africa,  was  struck  out  in  com- 
plaisance to  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  who 
ha<i  never  attempted  to  restrain  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves,  and  who.  on  the  contrary,  still 
wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern  brethren 
also,  I  l)clicve.  felt  a  little  tender  under  those 
censures,   for   thouRh   their  people   had   very 


few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  twcB 
pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them  to  othera 
— Autobiography,  i,  19.  Ford  ed.,  i,  A 
(1821.) 


2128.  DECLABATIOir       OF 
FENDENCEy  Spirit  of.^The  genuine  effa- 

sion  of  the  soul  of  our  country  at  that  time.* 
—To  Dr.  James  Mease,  vii.  41a  Ford  eiv, 
X,  346.    (M.,  1825.)    See  Fourth  of  July. 

2129.  DEGLABATION  OP  IVDS- 
PENDENCEy  The  Union  and.— This  hol^ 
bond  of  our  Union. — ^To  Dr.  James  Measb. 
vii.  4T0.    Ford  ed..  x,  346.    (M..  1825.) 

2130.  DEGLABATION  OF  INBS- 
PENPENCEy  Virginia  Constitution  and. 

—The  [Virginia]  Constitution,  with  the  Pre- 
amble, was  passed  on  the  29th  of  June  [1776I. 
and  the  Committee  of  Congress  had  only  the 
day  before  that  reported  to  that  body  the 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  fact  is,  that  that  Preamble  was  prior  In 
composition  to  the  Declaration;  and  botii 
having  the  same  object,  of  justifying  oar 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  ^  they  used 
necessarily  the  same  materials  of  justification, 
and  hence  their  similitude.! — To  Augustus 
B.  Woodward,  vii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  x,  342. 
(M.,  1825.) 

2131.  DEOIiA&ATION  OF  INBB- 
PENDENCE,  Where  written.— The  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  written  in  a  home 
on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  Philadd- 

Shia.  between  Third  and  Fourth,  not  a  comei 
ouse.  Hciskell's  tavern,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  house,  is  not  the  true  one.— 
From  Daniel  Webster's  Conversatiok  witb 
Jefferson.     Ford   ed.,   x,   327.     (1824.) 

2132. .    At  the  time  of  writinfl 

the  Declaration.  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Graaf,  a  new  brick  house,  three  stories  high,  of 
which  I  rented  the  second  floor,  consisting  of  1 
parlor  and  bedroom,  ready  furnished.  In  that 
parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and  in  it  wrote  thii 
paper,  particularly.  So  far  I  state  from  writtea 
proofs  in  my  possession.  The  proprietor.  Graaf, 
was  a  youn^  man,  son  of  a  German,  and  then 
newly  married.  I  think  he  was  a  bricklayer, 
and  that  his  house  was  on  the  south  side  01 
Market  street,  probably  between  Seventh  am] 
Eighth  streets,  and  if  not  the  only  house  ob 
that  part  of  the  street,  1  am  sure  there  wen 
few  others  near  it.  I  have  some  idea  that  i1 
was  a  corner  house,  but  no  other  recollection! 
throwing  light  on  the  question,  or  worth  com- 
munication.*— To  Dr.  James  Mease,  vii,  41a 
Ford  ed.,  x,  346.     (M.,  1825.) 

•  Bancroft  in  volume  8,  chapter  70,  of  the  Historj 
of  the  United  States,  says,  "this  immortal  SUti 
paper  which,  for  its  composer,  was  the  aarora  of  en- 
during fame,  was  *the  genuine  effusion  of  the  son: 
of  the  country  at  that  time ',  the  revelation  nf  in 
mind,  when  in  its  youth,  its  enthusiasm,  its  sabllmi 
confronting  of  danger,  it  rose  to  the  highest  creativi 
powers  of  which  man  is  capable  ".—Editor. 

+  Jeflrer»on  wrote  the  Preamble  of  the  Virginii 
Constitution.  The  phraseology  of  the  indictment  ii 
it  of  (leorge  HI.  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  in  Um 
Declaration.— EniTOR. 

t  Jefferson  had  been  asked  to  snpply  this  in  forma 
turn.  In  the  letter,  from  which  the  quotation  b 
mnde,  he  wrote :  "  It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  Cbi 
importance  of  the  circumstances  concerning  wbid 
voiir  letter  makes  inquiry.  They  prove,  even  ii 
their  minutvness,  the  sacred  attAchmentsof  our  fU 
low  citizens  to  the  event  of  which  the  paper  of  Jul; 
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2133.  BBOLARATION       OF       INDE- 
HSJSTDKNCEy      The     Mecklenburg.— You 
seem    to    think    the    Mecklenburg    Declaration 
l^enuine.     I   believe  it  spurious.     I  deem  it  to 
be  a  very   unjustifiable  quiz,  like  that  of  the 
volcano,   so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having 
broken    out   in    North    Carolina,    some   half   a 
dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  in  that  very  county  of  Mecklenburg, 
for  I  do  not  remember  its  precise  locality.     If 
this    paper  be  really   taken   from   the   Raleigh 
Register,  as  quoted^  I  wonder  it  should  have  es- 
caped  Ritchie,   who   culls   what   is  good   from 
every  paper,  as  the  bee  from  every  flower;  and 
the  National  Intelligencer,  too,  which  is  edited 
by  a  North  Carolinian :  and  that  the  fire  should 
blaze  out  all  at  once  in  Essex,*  one  thousand 
miles   from   where  the   spark   is  said  to  have 
fallen.     But  if  really  taken  from  the  Raleigh 
Register,  who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name 
su^icribed  real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper 
itself?     It   appeals,   too.   to   an   original   book, 
which    is   burned,   to    Mr.    Alexander,   who   is 
dead,   to   a  joint  letter  from   Caswell,   Hughes 
and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to  a  copy  sent  to  the  dead 
Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  Williamson. 
now    probably   dead,    whose    memory   did    not 
recollect,  in  the  history  he  has  written  of  North 
Carolina,   this  ffigantic   ste^   of   its   coUnty   of 
Mecklenbur|[.     Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his  his- 
tory of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  the 
county    bordering    on    Mecklenburg.     Ramsay. 
Marshall.  Jones*  Girardin,  Wirt,  historians  of 
the    adjacent    States,    all    silent     When    Mr. 
Henry's  resolutions,  far  short  of  Independence, 
flew   like   lightning   through   every   paper,   and 
kindled  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  this  flaming 
declaration  of  the  same  date,  of  the  independ- 
ence  of   Mecklenburg  county,   of  North  Caro- 
lina,  absolving  it  from  the  British   allegiance, 
and  abjuring  all  political  connection  with  that 
nation,  although  sent  to  Coneress  too,  is  never 
heard    of.     It    is    not    known    even    a    twelve- 
month   after,    when    a    similar    proposition    is 
first  made  in  that  body.     Armed  with  this  bold 
example,    would   not   you   have   addressed   our 
timid  brethren  in  peals  of  thunder  on  their  tardv 
fears  ?     Would  not  every  advocate  of  Independ- 
ence   have   nmg    t*he    glories    of    Mecklenburg 
county  in   North  Carolina,   in  the  cars  of  the 
doubting   Dickinson   and   others,  who  hung  so 
heavily  on  us?     Yet  the  example  of  independ- 
ent   Mecklenburg    county,    in    North    Carolina, 
was  never  once  quoted.     The  paper  speaks,  too, 
of  the  continued  exertions  of  their  delegation 
(Caswell,    Hooper.   Hughes)   "in   the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence."     Now,  you  remem- 
ber as  well  as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater 
tory  in  Congress  than  Hooper ;  that  Hughes  was 
very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes  fee- 
ble, according  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy; 
that  Caswell,  indeed,  was  a  good  whig,  and  kept 
these  gentlemen  to  the  notch,  while  he  was  pres- 
ent :    but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of 
conduct  became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came, 
who  fixed  Hughes  and  the  vote  of  the  State.     I 
must  not  be  understood  as  suggesting  any  doubt- 
fulness   in    the    State  of   North    Carolina.     No 
S^te    w^morc    fixed   or    forward.     Nor  do    I 
affirm,  positively    that  this  paper  is  a  fabrica- 
f.oT,;    because  the  proof  of  a  negative  can  only 
ii^n  oT^nT"  STi/otr'^r^'^'-f^ion,  the  genuine  efFu- 
bin/nt  may.  perhaps^  liu^V^^y  *^  ^^^^  *'™e-    ^^'"^^ 
toarish  our  devotion  tr^^^  ^^^  relics  of  saints,  help  to 


nd  keep  it  lon/ger  a//|.°  ^hi»  holy  bon< 
7ii»  ettect  "Ift^  give  fZ,^nd  ''^arm  in 
>^ever  mmmll.^'    fib,JjAc>r^-««ce  to 


•  Adaraa  h»d  meat  jlL^ti. 


holy  bond  of  our  Union. 

'  I  our  affections. 

circumstances. 


^rota  the  B» 


fisaf''*^^^  <«  l>apcr  clipping  about 
-^  i^  ^-iSr/^ter.—EDITOR. 


be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such 
until  positive  and  solemn  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity be  produced.  And  if  the  name  of  Mc- 
Knitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the  fabrication, 
it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such 
proof.  For  the  present,  I  must  be  an  unbe- 
liever in  the  apocryphal  gospel. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  ia8.  Ford  bd.,  x,  136.  (M.,  Jtdy 
1819.) 

2134.  DEFENCE,  Coaflt.— A  steadv,  per- 
haps, a  quickened  pace  in  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  our  seaport  towns  and  waters;  an 
early  settlement  of  the  most  exposed  and  vul- 
nerable parts  of  our  country ;  a  militia  so  or- 
ganized that  its  effective  portions  can  be  called 
to  any  point  in  the  Union,  or  volunteers  in- 
stead of  them  to  serve  a  sufficient  time,  arc 
means  which  may  always  be  ready  yet  never 
preying  on  our  resources  until  actually  called 
into  use.  They  will  maintain  the  public  inter- 
ests while  a  more  permanent  force  shall  be  in 
course  of  preparation. — Sixth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  69.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  495.  (Dec. 
1806.)     Sec  Militia. 

2135. .  For  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, it  has  been  concluded  to  combine — ist, 
land  batteries,  furnished  with  heavy  cannon 
and  mortars,  and  established  on  all  Uie  points 
around  the  place  favorable  for  preventing  ves- 
sels from  lying  before  it;  2d,  movable  ar- 
tillery which  may  be  carried  *  *  ^  to 
points  unprovided  with  fixed  batteries;  3d, 
floating  batteries;  and  4th,  gunboats,  which 
may  oppose  an  enemy  at  its  entrance  and  co- 
operate with  the  batteries  for  his  expulsion. — 
Special  Message,  viii,  79.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  23. 
(Feb.  1807.) 

—  DEFENCE,  GimboatB  and.— See  Gun- 
boats. 

2136.  DEFENCE,  National.— To  draw 
around  the  whole  nation  the  strength  of  the 
General  Government,  as  a  barrier  against  for- 
eign foes  ♦  ♦  *  is  [one  of  the]  functions 
of  the  General  Government  on  which  you 
have  a  right  to  call. — Reply  to  Vermont  Ad- 
dress,   iv,  418.     (W.,  1801.) 

2137.  DEFENCE,  Naval.— I  am  for  such 

a  naval  force  only  *  *  *  as  may  protect 
our  coasts  and  harbors  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328. 
(Pa.,  I79Q.)     See  Navy. 

2138.  DEFENCE,  Personal.— One  loves 
to  possess  arms,  though  they  hope  never  to 
have  occasion  for  them. — To  President 
Washington,  iv,  143.  Ford  ed,  vii,  84. 
(M.,  i7q6.) 

2130.  DEFENCE,    Preparations    for.— 

The  moment  our  peace  was  threatened  [by 
the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake],  I  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable to  secure  a  greater  provision  of 
those  articles  of  military  stores  with  which 
our  magazines  were  not  sufficiently  furnished. 
To  have  awaited  a  previous  and  special  sanc- 
tion by  law  would  have  lost  occasions  which 
might  not  be  retrieved.  I  did  not  hes^^ate. 
therefore,  to  authorize  engagements  for  cvicb 
supplements  to  our  existing  stock  as  \^  ^\^ 
render  it  adequate  to  the  emergencies  tK       ♦  - 
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cning  us;  and  I  trust  that  the  Legislature, 
feeling  the  same  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  our 
country,  so  materially  advanced  by  this  pro- 
tection, will  approve,  when  done,  what  they 
would  have  seen  so  important  to  be  done,  if 
then  assembled. — Seventh  Annual  Message. 
viii,  87.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  161.  (Oct.  1807.)  Sec 
Law,  Transcending. 

2140.  DEFENCE,  Readiness  for.— While 
we  are  endeavoring  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  obtain  by 
friendly  negotiation  a  peaceable  redress  of  the 
injury  [suspension  of  deposit  at  New  Or- 
leans], and  effectual  provision  against  its 
repetition,  let  us  array  the  strength  of  the 
nation,  and  be  ready  to  do  with  promptitude 
and  eflFcct  whatever  a  regard  to  justice  and 

our  future  security  may  require. — To .    iv, 

469.     (W..  Feb.  1803.) 

2141. .     Although    our    prospect 

is  peace,  our  policy  and  purpose  are  to 
provide  for  defence  by  all  those  means  to 
which  our  resources  are  competent. — To 
James  Bowdoin.    v,  19.     (W..  1806.) 

2142.  DEFENCE.  The  States  and.— For 
the  ordinary  safety  of  the  citizens  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  whether  against  dangers  from 
within  or  without,  reliance  has  been  placed 
cither  on  the  domestic  means  of  the  individ- 
uals, or  on  those  provided  by  the  respective 
States. — To  Jacob  J.  Brown,  v,  240.  (W., 
1808.)     See  Fortifications. 

—  DEFENCE,    Torpedoes. — See    Torpe- 

IX)ES. 

2143.  DEITY,  Assistance  Implored. — 
We  commit  our  injuries  to  the  even-handed 
justice  of  that  Being.  Who  doth  no  wrong, 
earnestly  beseeching  Him  to  illuminate  the 
councils,  and  pro'^per  the  endeavors  of  those 
to  wliom  America  hath  confided  her  hopes, 
that  through  their  wise  direction  we  may 
again  see  reunited  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
property,  and  harmony  with  Great  Britain. — 
Address  Vir<]inia  Holse  ok  Bi'rgesses  to 
Ix>RD  Dun  MORE.  Ford  ed.,  i,  459.  (June  i775) 

2144. .  We  devoutly  implore  as- 
sistance of  Almighty  God  to  conduct  us  hap- 
pily through  this  great  conflict. — Declaration 
ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i.  476.  (July 
1775.) 

2145.  DEITY,  Beneficence  of.— It  hath 
pleaded  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  human 
events  to  give  to  this  [Revolution]  appeal  an 
issue  favorable  to  the  rights  of  the  States. — 
Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
441.     Ford  EI).,  iii.  321.     (1783.) 

2146.  DEITY,  Deliverer  of  the  Dis- 
tressed.— Whin  the  measure  of  their  [the 
Slavc^l  tear-  shall  he  full,  when  their  jjroans 
shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in  darkness, 
donbtlcs"=;.  a  God  of  justice  will  awaken  to 
their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light  and  liber- 
ality anionic  thoir  oppressors,  or.  Jit  length,  by 
His  exterminating  thunder,  manife«^t  Tlis  at- 
tention to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality.— To  M.  df.  Mkinirr.  ix.  279.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  185.     (P..   1786.) 


2147.  DEITY,  Eadstenoe  of. — I  think  that 
every  Christian  sect  gives  a  great  handle  to 
atheism  by  their  general  dogma,  that,  with- 
out a  revelation,  there  would  not  be  stifikient 
proof  of  the  being  of  a  Giod.  Now,  one-sixth 
of  mankind  only  are  supposed  to  be  Chris- 
tians; the  other  five-sixths,  then,  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation, 
are  ./ithout  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
a  God!  This  gives  completely  a  gain  de 
cause  to  the  disciples  of  Ocellus,  TimoenSt 
Spinosa,  Diderot  and  D*Holbach.  The  argu- 
ment which  they  rest  on  as  triumphant  and 
unanswerable  is,  that  in  every  hypothesis  of 
cosmogony,  you  must  admit  an  eternal  pre- 
existence  of  something;  and  according  to  the 
rule  0^  sound  philosophy,  you  are  never  to 
employ  two  principles  to  solve  a  difficulty 
when  one  will  suffice.  They  say,  then,  that  it 
is  more  simple  to  believe  at  once  in  the  eternal 
pre-existence  of  the  world,  as  it  is  now  going 
on.  and  may  forever  go  on  by  the  princinle  of 
reproduction  which  we  see  and  witness,  than 
to  believe  in  the  eternal  pre-existence  of  in 
ulterior  cause,  or  Creator  of  the  world,  a 
Being  whom  we  sec  not  and  know  not,  of 
whose  form,  substance,  and  mode,  or  place  of 
existence,  or  of  action,  no  sense  informs  tis» 
no  power  of  the  mind  enables  us  to  delineate 
or  comprehend.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
(without  appeal  to  revelation)  that  when  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe,  in  all  its  parts, 
general  or  particular,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  not  to  perceive  and  feel  a  con- 
viction of  desigp.  consummate  skill,  and  in- 
definite power  in  every  atom  of  its  compo- 
sition. The  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  so  exactly  held  in  their  course  hf 
the  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
f(;rces;  the  stnicture  of  our  earth  itself,  with 
its  distribution  of  lands,  waters  and  atmos- 
phere ;  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  examined 
in  all  their  minutest  particles;  insects,  mere 
atoms  of  life,  yet  as  perfectly  organized  as 
man  or  mammoth;  the  mineral  substances, 
their  generation  and  uses;  it  is  impossible,  I 
say,  for  the  human  mind  not  to  believe. 
that  there  is  in  all  this,  design,  cause,  and 
effect,  up  to  an  ultimate  cause,  a  fabricator  of 
all  things  from  matter  and  motion,  their  pre- 
server and  regulator  while  permitted  to  exist 
in  their  present  forms,  and  their  regeneration 
into  new  and  other  forms.  We  see,  too,  evi- 
dent proofs  of  the  necessity  of  a  superintend- 
ing power,  to  maintain  the  universe  in  its 
course  and  order.  Stars,  well  known,  have 
disappeared,  new  ones  have  come  into  view: 
comets  in  their  incalculable  courses,  may  run 
foul  of  suns  and  planets,  and  require  renova- 
tion under  other  laws;  certam  races  of 
animals  are  become  extinct;  and  were  there 
no  restoring  power,  all  existences  might  ex- 
tingui.sh  successively,  one  by  one.  until  all 
should  be  reduced  to  a  shapeless  chaos.  So 
irresistible  are  these  evidences  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  powerful  agent,  that,  of  the  infinite 
numbers  of  men  who  have  existed  throngh 
all  time,  they  have  believed,  in  the  propor^ 
tion  of  a  million  at  least  to  a  unit,  in  the  hy- 
pothesis  of   an   eternal   pre-existence   of  a 
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Creator,  rather  than  in  that  of  a  self-existent 
universe.     Surely  this  unanimous   sentiment 
renders  this  more  probable,  than  that  of  the 
few  in   the   other   hypothesis.     Some   early 
Christians,  indeed,  have  believed  in  the  co- 
eternal  pre-existence  of  both  the  Creator  and 
the  world,  without  changing  their  relation  of 
ausc  and  effect    That  this  was  the  opinion 
of  St.  Thomas,  we  are  informed  by  Cardinal 
Toleta.— To  John  Adams,     vii,  281.     (M., 
1823.) 

2148.  DEITY,  Paver  Invoked.— May 
that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies 
of  die  universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is 
best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your 
peace  and  prosperity.— First  Inaugural  Ad- 
BtEss.    viii,  5.    Ford  ed..  viii,  6.     (1801.) 

2149.  DEITY,  Goodnees  of.— When  we 
assemble  together  to  consider  the  state  of 
our  beloved  country,  our  just  attentions  are 
first  drawn  to  those  pleasing  circumstances 
which  mark  thd  goodness  of  that  Being  from 
whose  favor  they  flow,  and  the  large  measure 
of  thankfulness  we  owe  for  His  bounty. — 
Secoih)  Annual  Message,  viii,  15.  Ford 
0)1,  viii,  181.     (Dec.  1802.) 

2160.  DEITY,  Gratitude  to  the.— While 
wc  devoutly  return  thanks  to  the  Beneficent 
Bdng  who  has  been  pleased  to  breath  into  our 
sister  nations  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
fof^veness,  we  are  bound  with  peculiar  grati- 
tude to  be  thankful  to  Him  that  our  own  peace 
has  been  preserved. — First  Annual  Message. 
viii,  6.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  109.     (Dec.   1801.) 

2151.  DEITY,  Inalienable  Blghte  and. 
— ^AIl  men  are  *  *  ♦  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inalienable  rights. — Decxara- 
noN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. 

2152.  DEITY,  Liberty  and  the.— We 
♦  ♦  ♦  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
world  declare  that,  *  ♦  *  the  arms  we 
have  been  compelled  to  assume  we  will  use 
with  perseverance,  exerting  to  their  utmost 
energies  all  those  powers  which  our  Creator 
hath  given  us,  to  preserve  that  liberty  which 
He  committed  to  us  in  sacred  deposit  *  *  *  . — 
Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  476.     (July  1775.) 

2153.  DEITY,  National  Equality  and 
the. — When  ♦  *  *  it  becomes  necessary 
for  one  people  *  *  *  to  assume  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth  the  ♦  *  ♦  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them  ♦  *  *  .—Dec- 
laration OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

2154.  DEITY,  An  Overruling. — We  are 
not  in  a  world  ungoverned  by  the  laws  and 
the  power  of  a  Superior  Agent.  Our  efforts 
are  in  His  hand,  and  directed  by  it;  and  He 
will  give  them  their  effect  in  His  own  time.* — 
To  David  Barrow,  vi,  456.  Ford  ed..  ix,  516. 
(M..  181 5.) 


2155.  DEITY,  Prayers  to. — I  offer  my 
sincere  prayers  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Universe,  that  He  may  long  preserve  our 
country  in  freedom  and  prosperity. — To  Ben- 
jamin Waring,    iv,  379.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2156. .     I  join  in  addressing  Him 

whose  Kingdom  ruleth  over  all,  to  direct  the 
administration  of  their  affairs  to  their  own 
p^reatest  good. — Reply  to  Vermont  Address. 
IV,  419.     (W.,  1801.) 

2157. .    That  the  Supreme  Ruler 

of  the  universe  may  have  our  country  under 
His  special  care,  will  be  among  the  latest  of 
my  prayers. — R.  to  A.  Virginia  Assembly. 
viii.  149.     (1809.) 

2158.  DEITY,  Protection  of.— We  join 
you  [Washington]  in  commending  the  inter- 
ests of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  beseechinpr  Him  to  dispose 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve 
the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a 
happy  and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you 
we  address  to  Him  our  earnest  prayers,  that 
a  life  so  beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  His 
care;  that  your  days  may  be  happy  as  they 
have  been  illustrious ;  and  that  He  will  finally 
give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot 
give.* — Address  of  Congress  to  General 
Washington.  Rayner's  Life  of  Jefferson, 
226. 

2159. .    I  reciprocate  your  kind 

prayers  for  the  protection  and  blessing  of 
the  Common  Father  and  Creator  of  man. — R. 
TO  A.  Danbury  Baptists,    viii,  114.     (1802.) 

2160.  DEITY,  SubmlBsion  to.— What- 
ever is  to  be  our  destiny,  wisdom  as  well  as 
duty,  dictates  that  we  should  acquiesce  in 
the  will  of  Him  whose  it  is  to  give  and  take 
away,  and  be  contented  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  are  still  permitted  to  be  with  us. — 
To  John  Page,    iv,  547.     (1804.) 

2161.  DEITY,  Supplications  to.— I  shall 
need  the  favor  of  that  Being  in  whose  hands 
we  are.  Who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of 
old,  from  their  native  land,  and  planted  them 
in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life;  Who  has  covered  our 
infancy  with  His  providence,  and  our  riper 
years  with  His  wisdom  and  power;  and  to 
whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me 
in  supplications,  that  He  will  so  enlighten 
the  minds  of  your  servants,  guide  their  coun- 
cils, and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatso- 
ever they  do  shall  result  in  your  good,  and 
shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and 
approbation  of  all  nations. — Second  Inaug- 
ural Address,  viii.  45.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  347. 
(1805.) 

2162. .   I  return  your  kind  prayers 

with  supplications  to  the  same  Almighty 
Being  for  your  future  welfare  and  that  of 
our  beloved  country. — R.  to  A.  of  Baltimore 
Baptists,     viii,   138.     (1808.) 

♦  The  quotation  is  from  the  Reply  of  Congfre^  to 
General  Washinsfton  on  surrendering:  his  cor^.nig- 
sion  Dec,  1783.  The  paper  was  written  by  Jeff  ^-.fion, 
but  is  not  in  either  of  the  two  principal  editfZ.!-*  o€ 
his  writings.— Editor.  ^tis  o* 
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2163. .     I  supplicate  the  Being  in 

whose  hands  wc  all  are.  to  preserve  our 
country  in  freedom  and  independence,  and  to 
bestow  on  yourselves  the  blessings  of  His 
favor.—R.  to  A.  North  Carouna  Legisla- 
ture,   viii,  126.     (1808.) 

2164. .    I  join  in  supplications  to 

that  Almighty  Being,  Who  has  heretofore 
guarded  our  councils,  still  to  continue  His 
gracious  benedictions  towards  our  country. — 
R.  TO  A.  New  London  Republicans,  viii, 
152.     (1809.) 

2165.  DELAWAHE,  Anglomany  in. — 
Delaware  is  on  a  poise,  as  she  has  been  since 
1775.  and  will  be  till  Anglomany  with  her 
yields  to  Americanism.— To  C.  F.  Volney. 
iv,  573.     (W.,  1805.) 

2166.  DELAWARE,  An  English  Coun- 
ty.— Delaware  will  probably  remain  what  it 
ever  has  been,  a  mere  county  of  England, 
conquered  indeed,  and  held  under  by  force, 
but  always  disposed  to  counter-revolution. 
1  speak  of  its  majority  only.  To  Mr.  Bid- 
well.    V.  14.     (W.,  i8di5.) 

2167.  DELAY,  Danger  in.— An  instant 
of  delay  in  executive  proceedings  may  be  fatal 
to  the  whole  nation. — To  James  Barbour,  vi, 
40.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  337.     (M.,  1812.) 

2168.  DELUGE,  Arguments  against 
the. — Near  the  eastern  foot  of  the  North- 
Mountain  [of  Virginia]  are  immense  bodies  of 
Schist,  containing  impressions  of  shells  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  I  have  received  petrified 
shells  of  very  different  kinds  from  the  first 
sources  of  Kentucky,  which  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  tide-waters.  It 
i«j  said  that  shells  are  found  in  the  Andes,  in 
South  America,  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  This  is  considered  by  many, 
both  of  the  learned  and  unlearned,  as  a  proof 
of  an  universal  deluge.  To  the  many  considera- 
tions opposinf^  this  opinion,  the  following  may 
l>e  added :  The  atmosphere,  and  all  its  contents, 
whether  of  water,  air.  or  other  matter,  gravi- 
tate to  the  earth :  that  is  to  say.  they  have 
weight.  Experience  tells  us,  that  the  weight  of 
all  these  together  never  exceeds  that  of  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  of  31  inches  height,  which  is 
eciual  to  one  of  rain  water  of  35  feet  high.  If 
the  whole  contents  of  the  atmosphere,  then. 
were  water,  instead  of  what  they  are,  it  would 
cover  the  glo])e  but  35  feet  deep :  but  as  these 
waters,  as  they  fell,  would  run  into  the  seas, 
the  superficial  measure  of  which  is  to  that  of  the 
dry  parts  of  the  globe,  as  two  to  one.  the  seas 
would  1)c  raised  only  52 1 <  feet  above  their  pres- 
ent level,  and  of  course  would  overflow  the 
lands  to  that  height  only.  In  Virginia  this  would 
be  a  very  small  proportion  even  of  the  cham- 
paign country,  the  banks  of  our  tide  waters 
being  frequently,  if  not  generally,  of  a  greater 
height.  Deluges  beyond  this  extent,  then,  as 
for  instance  to  the  North  mountain  or  to  Ken- 
tucky, seem  out  of  the  laws  of  nature.  But 
within  it  they  may  have  taken  place  to  a  greater 
or  less  <leiiroi".  in  proportion  to  the  combination 
of  natural  causes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
prorlncct!  them. — \otks  on  Virclnia.  viii,  275. 
F(»Ki)  r.n..  iii.  116.     (1782.) 

2169.  DELUGE,   Cases  of  a  Partial. — 

Hi.story  renders  probably  some  instances  of  a 
partial  deluge  in  the  country  lying  around  the 
^leditcrranean  Sea.    It  has  been  often  supposed, 


(2  Buff  on  Epoques,  96)  and  it  is  not  unlikelF 
that  that  sea  was  once  a  lake.  While  such,  kt 
us  admit  an  extraordinanr  collection  of  the 
waters  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  other  paiti 
of  the  globe  to  have  been  discharged  over  diit 
and  the  countries  whose  waters  run  into  it 
Or  without  supposinijf  it  a  Iske,  admit  snch  as 
extraordinary  collection  of  the  waters  of  As 
atmosphere,  and  an  influx  from  the  Atbnlie 
ocean,  forced  by  long-continued  Western  winda 
That  lake,  or  that  sea,  may  thus  have  bees  10 
raised  as  to  overflow  Uie  low  lands  adjacent  to 
it,  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Armenia,  which,  le- 
cording  to  a  tradition  of  the  Egyptians  and  He- 
brews, were  overflowed  abotit  a^oo  years  befbie 
the  Christian  era :  those  of  Attica,  said  to  hxft 


been  overflowed  in  the  time  of  Ogsrges, 
500  years  later ;  and  those  of  Thessaly,  in  tke 
time  of  Deucalion,  still  poo  years,  posterior^^ 
Notes  on  Virginia,  vii,  275.  Foao  so.,  ia^ 
X17.     (1782.) 

2170.  DELT70E,  Mountain  Bhellg  sad 
the. — But  such  deluges  as  those  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  shells  found  in  the  higher  landa 
A  second  oi>inion  has  been  entertained;  wkkk 
is  that,  in  times  anterior  to  the  records  eiAer 
of  history  or  tradition,  the  bed  of  the  ocess. 
the  principal  residence  of  the  shelled  tribe,  hv. 
by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  been  heaved 
to  the  heights  at  which  we  now  find  shells  sad 
other  remains  of  marine  animals.  The  favorers 
of  this  opinion  do  well  to  suppose  the  great 
events  on  which  it  rests  to  hsvc  taken  plaee  be- 
yond all  the  eras  of  history;  for  within  these, 
certainly,  none  such  are  to  be  found ;  and  we 
may  venture  to  say  farther,  that  no  fact  has 
taken  place,  either  in  our  own  days,  or  in  te 
thousands  of  years  recorded  in  history,  which 
proves  the  existence  of  any  natural  agenta 
within  or  without  the  bowels  of  the  eartn,  of 
force  sufficient  to  heave,  to  the  height  of  15,000 
feet,  such  masses  as  the  Andes.  The  difference 
between  the  power  necessary  to  produce  such  sn 
effect,  and  that  which  shuffled  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Calabria  in  our  days,  is  so  im- 
mense, that,  from  the  existence  of  the  latter  we 
are  not  authorized  to  infer  that  of  the  former. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  276.  Foao  an.,  iii, 
118.    (1782.) 

2171.  DELUGE,  Voltaire's  SheU  thmnj 
and. — M.  de  Voltaire  has  suggested  a  thiid 
solution  of  this  difficulty  (Quest  EncycL  Co- 
quilles).  He  cites  an  instance  in  Touratiie, 
where,  in  the  space  of  80  years  a  particular 
spot  of  earth  had  been  twice  metamorphosed 
into  soft  stone,  which  had  become  hard  when 
employed  in  building.  In  this  stone,  shells  of 
various  kinds  were  produced,  discoverable  at 
first  only  with  the  microscope,  but  afterwards 
{Trowing  with  the  stone.  From  this  fact,  I  sup- 
pose, he  would  have  us  infer  that,  besides  the 
usual  process  for  generating  shells  by  the  elab- 
oration of  earth  and  water  in  animal  vessel^ 
nature  may  have  provided  an  equivalent  operfr- 
tion,  by  passing  the  same  materials  through  the 
pores  of  calcareous  earths  and  stones;  as  we 
see  calcareous  drop-stones  generating  every  day 
by  percolation  of  water  through  limestone  and 
new  marble  forming  in  the  quarries  from  which 
the  old  has  been  taken  out:  and  it  might  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  more  difficult  for  nature  to 
shoot  the  calcareous  juice  into  the  form  of  a 
shell,  than  other  juices  into  the  form  of  crys- 
tals, plants,  animals,  according  to  the  construe^ 
tion  of  the  vessels  through  which  they  psM? 
There  is  a  wonder  somewhere.  Is  it  greatest  on 
this  branch  of  the  dilemma ;  on  that  which  si»- 

1>oses  the  existence  of  a  power  of  which  we 
lave  no  evidence  in  any  other  case :  or  on  the 
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first,  which  requires  us  to  believe  the  creation 
of  a  bod^  of  water,  and  its  subsequent  annihila- 
tion? The  establishment  of  the  instance,  cited 
by  M.  de  Voltaire,  of  the  growth  of  shells  un- 
attached to  animal  bodies,  would  have  been  that 
of  his  theory.  But  he  has  not  established  it. 
He  has  not  even  left  it  on  ^ound  so  respectable 
as  to  have  rendered  it  an  object  of  inquiry  to 
the  literati  of  his  own  country.  Abandoning 
this  fact,  therefore,  the  three  hypotheses  are 
equally  unsatisfactory;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  this  great  phenom- 
enon is  as  yet  unsolved.  Ignorance  is  preferable 
to  error ;  and  he  is  less  remote  from  truth  who 
believes  nothing,  than  he  who  believes  what  is 
wrong. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  276.  Ford 
ED.,  ill,  118.     (1782.) 

2172.  DELUSION,  A  policy  of.— War- 
ring against  the  principles  of  the  great  body 
of  the  American  people,  the  delusion  of  the 
people  is  necessary  to  the  dominant  party. 
I  see  the  extent  to  which  that  delusion  has 
been  already  carried,  and  I  see  there  is  no 
length  to  which  it  may  not  be  pushed  by  a 
party  in  possession  of  the  revenues  and  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
short  time,  indeed,  but  yet  long  enough  to 
admit  much  particular  mischief.  There  is  no 
event,  therefore,  however  atrocious,  which 
may  not  be  expected. — To  Samuel  Smith,  iv, 
254.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  277.  (M.,  1798.)  See  X. 
Y.  Z.  Plot. 

2178.  DELTTSIOli'y  Becovery  from. — 
Our  fellow  citizens  have  been  led  hood- winked 
from  their  principles,  by  a  most  extraordinary 
combination  of  circumstances.  But  the  band 
is  removed,  and  they  now  see  for  themselves. 
— To  JOHK  Dickinson,  iv,  366.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  7.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2174. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

history  *  *  ♦  furnishes  a  new  proof  of 
the  falsehood  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine  that 
a  republic  can  be  preserved  only  in  a  small 
territory.  The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our 
territory  been  a  third  only  of  what  it  is,  we 
were  gone.  But  while  frenzy  and  delusion 
like  an  epidemic,  gained  certain  parts,  the 
residue  remained  sound  and  untouched,  and 
held  on  till  their  brethren  could  recover  from 
the  temporary  delusion. — To  Nathaniel 
Noes,  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

2175. .  The  return  of  our  citi- 
zens from  the  frenzy  into  which  they  had  been 
wrought,  partly  by  ill  conduct  in  France, 
partly  by  artifices  practiced  on  them,  is  almost 
entire,  and  will,  I  believe,  become  quite  so. — 
To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  370.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
18.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

—  DEMOCRACY.— See  Parties,  People, 
Representation,  Republicans  and  Self- 
government. 

2176.  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIBTIES,  Fed- 
eralist condemnation  of. — The  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Societies  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  acts  of  boldness  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  many  from  the  faction  of  mono- 
crats.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  the  Presi- 
dent [Washington]  should  have  permitted 
himself  to  be  the  organ  of  such  an  attack  on 


the  freedom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of 
writing,  printing  and  publishing.  It  must 
be  a  matter  of  rare  curiosity  to  get  at  the 
modifications  of  these  rights  proposed  by 
them,  and  to  see  what  line  their  ingenuity 
would  draw  between  democratical  societies, 
whose  avowed  object  is  the  nourishment  of 
the  republican  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  a  self- 
created  one,  carving  out  for  itself  hereditary 
distinctions,  lowering  over  our  Constitution 
eternally,  meeting  together  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  periodically,  with  closed  doors,  ac- 
cumulating a  capital  in  their  separate  treas- 
ury, corresponding  secretly  and  regularly,  and 
of  which  society  the  very  persons  denoun- 
cing the  democrats  are  themselves  the  fathers, 
founders  and  high  officers.  Their  sight  must 
be  perfectly  dazzled  by  the  glittering  of 
crowns  and  coronets,  not  to  see  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  proposition  to  suppress  the 
friends  of  general  freedom,  while  those  who 
wish  to  confine  that  freedom  to  the  few  are 
permitted  to  go  on  in  their  principles  and  prac- 
tices. I  here  put  out  of  sight  the  persons  whose 
misbehavior  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
slander  the  friends  of  popular  rights;  and  I 
am  happy  to  observe  that  as  far  as  the  circle 
of  my  observation  and  information  extends, 
everybody  has  lost  sight  of  them,  and  views 
the  abstract  attempt  on  their  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  in  all  its  nakedness.  I  have 
never  heard,  or  heard  of.  a  single  expression 
or  opinion  which  did  not  condemn  it  as  an 
inexcusable  aggression. — To  James  Madison. 
iv.  III.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  516.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

2177.  DEMOCBATIC  SOCIETIES,  Free- 
dom of  Speech  and.— The  attempt  which 
has  been  made  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  our 
citizens  meeting  together,  interchanging  sen- 
timents on  what  subjects  they  please,  and  sta- 
ting their  sentiments  in  the  public  papers,  has 
come  upon  us  a  full  century  earlier  than  I 
expected.  To  demand  the  censors  of  public 
measures  to  be  given  up  for  punishment,  is 
to  renew  the  demand  of  the  wolves  in  the 
fable  that  the  sheep  should  give  up  their  dogs 
as  hostages  of  the  peace  and  confidence 
established  between  them. — To  William 
Branch  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  515.  (M..  Dec. 
1794.) 

2178.  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETIES,  Ham- 
ilton's Hostility  to.— The  servile  copyist 
of  Mr.  Pitt  thought  he,  too.  must  have  his 
alarms,  his  insurrections,  and  plots  against 
the  Constitution.  Hence  the  incredible  fact 
that  the  freedom  of  association,  of  conversa- 
tion, and  of  the  press,  should  in  the  fifth  year 
of  our  government,  have  been  attacked  under 
the  form  of  a  denunciation  of  the  Democratic 
Societies,  a  measure  which  even  England,  as 
boldly  as  she  is  advancing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  absolute  monarchy,  has  not  yet 
been  bold  enough  to  attempt. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  16.     (M.,  May  1795.) 

2179.  DEMOCBATIC  SOCIETIES,  Pro- 
posed bill  against. — We  arc  in  suspense  in 
Virginia  to   see  the   fate  and   effect  of   Mr. 

I  Pitt's    bill    against    democratic    societies.      I 
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wish  extremely  to  get  at  the  true  history  of 
this  effort  to  suppress  freedom  of  meeting, 
speaking,  writing  and  printing.  *  *  « 
Pray  get  the  outlines  of  the  bill  Sedgwick 
intended  to  have  brought  in  for  this  purpose. 
This  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  we  have 
the  merit  of  the  invention;  whether  we  were 
really  beforehand  with  the  British  minister  on 
this  subject,  whether  he  took  his  hint  from 
our  proposition,  or  whether  the  concurrence 
in  the  sentiment  is  merely  the  result  of  the 
general  truth  that  great  men  will  think  alike 
and  act  alike,  though  without  intercommuni- 
cation.—To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  132. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  65.     (M.,  March  1796) 

2180.  DEMOCBATSy  Americans  as. — 
We  of  the  United  States  are  constitutionally 
and  conscientiously  Democrats. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  vi.  589.  Ford  ed.,  x,  22.  (P. 
F.,  1816.) 

2181.  DEMOCBATS  AND  ABISTO- 
GBATS. — The  appellation  of  aristocrats  and 
democrats  is  the  true  one  expressing  the  es- 
sence of  all  [political  parties]. — To  H.  Lee. 
vii,  376.     Ford  ed.,  x,  318.     (M.,  1824.) 

2182.  DEMOCRATS,  The  People  and.— 

Democrats  consider  the  people  as  the  safest 
depository  of  power  in  the  last  resort;  they 
cherish  them,  therefore,  and  wish  to  leave 
in  them  all  the  powers  to  the  exercise  of 
which  they  are  competent. — To  William 
Short,  vii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  x,  335.  (M., 
1825.) 

2183.  DENMARK,  Commerce  with. — 
The  Baron  dc  Blomc,  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  this  court  (France)  from  Denmark,  informed 
me  in  February  that  he  was  instructed  by  his 
court  to  Rive  notice  to  the  ministers  from  the 
United  States,  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  them,  that  the  Baron  de 
Waltersdorff,  formerly  commissioned  by  them 
for  the  same  purpose,  had  received  another  des- 
tination which  called  him  to  the  West  Indies; 
that  they  were  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  to  the  two  countries  from  a  com- 
mercial intercourse ;  that  their  ports  accordingly 
were  placed  on  a  very  free  footing  as  they  sup- 
posed ours  to  be  also  ;  that  they  supposed  the  com- 
merce on  each  port  might  be  well  conducted  under 
the  actual  arrangements,  but  that  whenever  any 
circumstances  should  arise  which  would  render 
particular  stipulations  more  eligible,  they  would 
be  ready  to  concur  with  the  United  States  in 
establishing  them,  being  desirous  of  continu- 
ing on  the  terms  of  the  strictest  harmony  and 
friendship  with  them. — To  John  Jay.  i,  571. 
(P.,   ir86.) 

2184.  DENMARK,  Prize  Claims 
against. — Or.  Franklin,  during  his  residence 
at  this  court  [Versailles]  was  instructed  by 
Congress  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Denmark  for  a 
compensation  for  certain  vessels  and  c«irgoes. 
taken  from  the  English  during  the  late  war. 
by  the  American  squadron  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Paul  Jones,  carried  into 
a  port  of  Denmark,  and  by  order  of  the  court 
of  Denmark,  redelivered  to  the  Rnglish.  Dr. 
Franklin  made  the  application  through  Baron 
dc  Waltersdorff.  at  that  time  charged  with  other 
matters  relative  to  the  two  countries  of  Den- 
mark and  the  United  States  of  America.     Baron 

Waltersdorff.    after    having    written    to   his 


court,  informed  Dr.  Franklin  that  he  was  an- 
thorized  to  oflfer  a  compensation  of  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.  This  was  declined,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  value  of  the  prizes  was  the 
true  measure  of  compensation,  and  that  that 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  Baron  de  Walters- 
dorff left  this  court  sometime  after,  on  a  visit 
only,  as  he  expected,  to  Copenhagen,  and  the 
matter  was  suffered  to  rest  till  his  return.  This 
was  constantly  expected  till  you  did  me  the 
honor  of  informing  me  that  he  had  received 
another  destination.  It  being  now,  therefore, 
necessary  to  renew  our  application,  it  is  thought 
better  that  Commodore  Paul  Jones  should  repair 
in  person  to  Copenhagen.  His  knowledge  of 
the  whole  transaction  will  best  enable  him  to 
represent  it  to  that  court,  and  the  world  has 
had  too  many  proofs  of  the  justice  and  magna- 
nimity of  his  Danish  Maiestv  to  leave  a  doubt 
that  he  will  order  full  justice  to  be  done  to 
those  brave  men  who  saw  themselves  deprived 
of  the  spoils,  won  by  their  gallantry,  and  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  on  whose  behalf 
the  justice  and  generosity  of  His  Majesty  is 
now  reclaimed. — To  Baron  Blomb.  ii,  13.  (P^ 
1786.) 

2186. ,    I  am  instructed    ♦   ♦  • 

to  bring  again  under  the  consideration  of 
*  *  *  the  King  of  Denmark  the  case  of  the 
three  prizes  taken  from  the  English  during  the 
late  war.  by  an  American  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Paul  Tones,  put  into 
Bergen  in  distress,  there  rescued  from  our  pos- 
session by  orders  from  the  court  of  Denmark. 
and  delivered  back  to  the  English.  •  ♦  ♦ 
The  United  States  continue  to  be  very  sensiUy 
affected  by  this  delivery  of  their  prizes  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  more  so.  as  no  part  of  their 
conduct  had  forfeited  their  claim  to  those  rights 
of  hospitality  which  civilized  nations  extend  to 
each  other.* — ^To  Lk  Comte  Bernstorff.  iL 
347.     (P..  Jan.  1788.) 

2186.  DENNIS  (Joseph),  A  Monazvli- 

iBt.— Among  the  [Federalist]  writers.  Dcn- 
nie.  the  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  who  was  a  kind 
of  oracle  with  them,  and  styled  "  the  Addison  oi 
America,"  openly  avowed  his  preference  of 
monarchy  over  all  other  forms  of  government 
prided  himself  on  the  avowal,  and  maintained 
it  by  argument  freely  and  without  reserve  in 
his  publications. — To  William  Short,  vii, 
390.     Ford  ed..  x.  334.     (M.,   1825.) 

—  DEPARTMENTS,   OoTemxiient.^See 

Cabinet. 

2187.  DEPENDENCE,  EvUs  of.— De- 
pendence begets  subservience  and  venality. 
suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prepares 
fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii.  405.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  269. 
(1782.) 

2188.  DEPOBTATION     ACT,     Do- 

nounced. — By  the  act  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston  (14. 
G.  3).  passed  also  in  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament, a  murder  committed  there  is.  if  the 
Governor  pleases,  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
by  a  jury  of  Middlesex.  The  witnesses,  too, 
on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor 
shall  think  it  reasonable  for  them  to  expoid. 
are  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at 
•  Congress  directed  Jefferson  to  appoint  a  nwefal 
f  ^^"^  S.  Copenhagen  to  prewnt  the  claiin.  hTw- 
lected  Paul  Jone..    The  clainu  were  paid!-lBDnoiL 
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the  trial.   This  is,  in  other  words,  taxing  them 
to   the   amount  of  their   recognizance;   and 
that  amount  may  be  whatever  a  Governor 
pleases.    For  who  does  his  Majesty  think  can 
be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  fact? 
His  expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they 
shall  be  estimated  by  a  Governor ;  but  who  are 
to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he  leaves 
behind,  and  who  have  had  no  other  subsist- 
ence but  his  daily  labor?    Those  epidemical 
disorders,  too,  so  terrible  in  a  foreign  climate, 
is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  among  the 
articles  of  expense,  and  their  danger  to  be 
warded  off  by  the  almighty  power  of  a  Parlia- 
ment?   And   the   wretched    criminal,    if   he 
happen   to  have  offended  on  the  American 
side,  stripped  of  his  privilege  of  trial  by  peers 
of  his    vicinage,    removed    from    the    place 
where  alone  full  evidence  could  be  obtained, 
without    money,    without    counsel,    without 
friends,   without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried 
before    judges    predetermined    to    condemn. 
The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a  countryman 
to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in 
order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parlia- 
mentary tyranny,  would  merit  that  everlasting 
infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act  I — 
Rights  op  BarnsH  America,    i,  133.    Ford 
ID.,  i,  438.    (1774.) 

2189. .They    [Pariiament]    have 

declared  that  American  subjects,  charged 
with  certain  offences,  shall  be  transported  be- 
yond sea  to  be  tried  before  the  very  persons 
against  whose  pretended  sovereignty  the  of- 
fence is  supposed  to  be  committed. — Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  468. 
(July  1775.) 

2190. .  The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  ♦ 
*  *  acts  of  Parliament  transporting  us  into 
other  countries,  to  be  tried  for  criminal 
offences.— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Propo- 
sition.   Ford  ED.,  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

2191.  DEPOBTATION  ACT,  George  m. 
and- — He  [(jeorge  IIL]  has  endeavored 
to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in 
Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  *  *  ♦  by  combininR  with  others 
to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving 
his  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legisla- 
tion *  ♦  *  for  transporting  us  beyond 
the  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences. — 

^bDFOSED  Va.  G)NSTITUTI0N.      FoRD  ED.,  ii,  II. 

(June  1776.) 

2192. .    He  has  combined,  with 

others.  *  ♦  *  for  transporting  us  beyond 
seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences. — Dec- 
laration  OP   Independence  as   Drawn   by 

J  EPPERSON. 

2193.  DEPOBTATION  ACT,  TTneze- 
cutecL — Notwithstanding  the  laws  the  Eng- 
Jish  made,  I  think  they  never  ventured  to 
carry  a  single  person  to  be  tried  in  England. 
They  knew  that  reprisals  would  be  made, 
and  probably  on  the  person  of  the  governor 


who  ventured  on  the  measure. — Notes  on  M. 
Soule's  Work,  ix,  300.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  307. 
(P.,  1786.) 

2194.  DEPOBTATION  OF  ALIENS^ 
Sedition  laws  and. — The  imprisonment  of  a^ 
person  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth  [Kentucky],  on  his  faiW 
ure  to  obey  thje  simple  order  of  the  President 
to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is  un- 
dertaken by'  *  *  *  [the]  act,  intituled  "  An> 
Act  concerning  Aliens,*'  is  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  one  amendment  to  which  has 
provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  ;  and 
that  another  having  provided,  that  "  in  all 
criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
the  right  to  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de- 
fence," the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize 
the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of 
the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  ac- 
cusation, without  jury,  without  public  trial, 
without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses 
against  him.  without  hearing  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel, 
is  contrary  to  the  provision  also  of  the 
Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  ut- 
terly void,  and  of  no  force ;  that  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the 
courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  ajct  concerning 
aliens,  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior ; "  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  the 
said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it 
is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
General  Government  who  already  possesses 
all  the  Executive,  and  a  negative  on  all  Leg- 
islative powers. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix, 
467.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  297.     (1798.) 

2195. .     The  war  hawks  talk  of 

septembrizing,  deportation,  and  the  examples 
for  quelling  sedition  set  by  the  French  Exec- 
utive. All  the  firmness  of  the  human  mind 
is  now  in  a  state  of  requisition. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  238.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  246.  (Pa., 
April  1798.) 

2196.  DESCENTS,  Law  of.— Descents 
shall  go  according  to  the  laws  of  Gavelkind, 
save  only  that  females  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  males. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  26.     (June  1776.) 

2197. .     The  bill  for  establishing 

a  National  Bank  undertakes  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  form  the 
subscribers  into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable 
them,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  trans- 
mit these*  lands,  on  the  death  of  a  proprietor, 

•  Lands  held  by  altens  in  their  capacity  as  stook- 
holders  of  the  bank.— EDITOR. 
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to  a  certain  line  of  successors;  and  so  far 
changes  the  course  of  Descents. — National 
Bank  Oi'Inion.  vii,  555.  Ford  ed.,  v,  284. 
U791.) 

2198.  DESEBTEBS,  BritiBh,  in  Vir- 
^nia. — The  number  of  deserters  from  the 
Mritish  army  who  have  taken  refuge  in  this 
State  [Virginia]  is  now  considerably  augment- 
ing. These  people,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
ing over  to  us,  Dcing  deemed  in  law  alien  ene- 
mies, and  as  such  not  admissible  to  be  citizens, 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Militia  and 
Invasion  laws,  under  which  citizens  alone  can 
l)c  embodied. — To  the  Coi:nty  Lieutenants. 
F(»ki)  ED.,  ii.  513-     (R-.  1 78 1.) 

2199.  DESEBTEBS,  PoUtical.— In  all 
countries  where  parties  are  strongly  marked,  as 
the  monocrats  and  republicans  here,  there  will 
always  be  deserters  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  27. 
(M..  Sep.  1795.) 

2200.  DESEBTEBSy  Puniihment  of. — 
The  desertions  of  your  militia  have  taken  away 
the  necessity  of  answering  the  question  how 
they  shall  be  armed.  •  *  ♦  I  have  sent  ex- 
presses into  all  the  counties  from  which  those 
militia  went,  requiring  the  County  Lieuten- 
ants to  exert  themselves  in  taking  them ;  and 
such  is  the  detestation  with  which  they  have 
been  received,  that  I  have  heard  from  many 
counties  they  were  going  back  of  themselves. 
You  will,  of  course,  hold  courts  martial  on 
them,  and  make  them  soldiers  for  eight  months. 
— To  General  Stevens,  i.  252.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
338.     (R.,    1780.)     See    Hessians. 

2201.  DESPAIB,    The    Bepublic    and. 

— Wt'  are  never  permitted  to  despair  of  the 
commonwealth.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  331. 
(P..   1787.) 

2202.  DESPOTISM,  Bevolution  and.— 
When  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
begun  at  a  distinguished  f*eriod  and  pursuing 
invaria])ly  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  roduce  them  under  a!)solutc  despoti-^m.  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  gtneriinicnt,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security.*— Declaration  of 

iNDErENDENl'E  AS  DrAWN  BY  JeFFERSON. 

2203.  DESPOTISM,  Single  and  Divided. 

— The  quotinn  ♦  *  *  whether  a  pure 
despotism  in  a  single  head,  or  one  which  is 
divided  anmng  a  king,  nobles,  priesthood, 
and  numerous  magistracy,  is  the  least  bad. 
I  shonld  be  puzzled  to  decide;  but  1  hope  [the 
French  people]  will  have  neither,  and  that 
t!:ev  are  advancing  to  a  limited,  moderate 
^..vernmcnt.  in  which  [theyl  *  *  *  will 
1  :.'.e  ri  t:  •<..;  ^bare— To  James  Mapison.  ii, 
445.     TuKD  ED..  V.  45.     (P..   1788.) 

2204.  DESPOTISM.  Submission  to.— If 
'he  p"-^^"  •'^'  '1'^  fCic-Ttto  the  Thinr<]  people 
<hall  beat  calmly  under  this  experiment,-* 
another   and    another   will   be   tried,   li!]    the 

^^mmoTt  of  de<poti-m  be  filled  up.— Rights  of 
^^^Kh  America,      i.  133.     Forp  eh.,  i.  4.^8 


DESPOTISM.   TTnlimited.— Ii   de- 
to  nnd  that  there  are  persons  who 


_*«rnck  ok:  the  words :n  italic*.— Editor. 
Port  Bill  —Editor. 


still  think  that  all  is  not  lost  in  France:  that 
their  retrogradation  from  a  limited  to  an  un- 
limited despotism  is  but  to  give  themselves  a 
new  impulse.  But  I  see  not  how  or  when. 
The  press,  the  only  tocsin  of  a  nation,  is  com- 
pletely silenced  there,  and  all  means  of  a 
general  effort  taken  away.  However.  I  am 
willing  to  hope,  as  long  as  anybodx  will  hope 
with  me;  and  I  am  entirely  persuaded  that 
the  agitations  of  the  public  mind  advance  its 
powers,  and  that  at  every  vibration  between 
the  points  of  liberty  and  despotism,  some- 
thing will  be  gained  for  the  former.  As  men 
become  I  etter  informed,  their  rulers  must  re- 
spect them  the  more. — To  Thomas  Godpeb. 
iv.  452.  FoED  ED.,  viii,  177.  (W.,  Nov. 
1802.) 

2206.  DESPOTS,  Methods  of.— It  is  the 
old  practice  of  despots,  to  use  a  part  of  the 
people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order. — ^To  JoHif 
Taylor,  iv,  246.  Foro  ed.,  vii,  263,  (Pa., 
1798.) 

—  D'ESTAIKO,  Connt^See  EsTAiNa 

2207.  DETAIL,  ImxK>rtance  of . — In  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  in  every  other  business  of 
life,  it  is  by  division  and  sub-division  of 
duties  alone,  that  all  matters,  great  and  small, 
can  he  managed  to  perfection. — To  Samuel 
Kerch  ivAL.  vii.  13.  Ford  eo.,  x.  41.  (M., 
1816.) 

2208.  DETBOIT,  Contemplated  Cap- 
ture.— The  exposed  and  weak  state  of  our 
western  settlements  and  the  danger  to  whidi 
they  are  subject  from  the  northern  Indians,  act- 
ing imder  the  influence  of  the  British  pott  at 
Detroit,  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep  from 
five  to  eight  hundred  men  on  duty  for  their 
defence.  This  is  a  great  and  perpetual  ex- 
pense. Could  that  post  be  reduced  and  re- 
tained, it  would  cover  all  the  States  to  the 
southeast  of  it.  We  have  Ions  meditated  the 
attempt  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Cltfk, 
but  the  expense  would  be  so  great  that  whenever 
we  have  wished  to  take  it  up.  the  circumstance 
has  obliged  us  to  decline  it.  Two  different  esti- 
mates make  it  amount  to  two  millions  of  poondl^ 
present  nionev.  We  could  furnish  the  mcfl^ 
provisions  and  every  necessary,  except  powder, 
had  we  the  money,  or  could  the  demanos  froa 
us  he  so  far  supplied  from  other  quarters  as 
to  leave  it  in  our  power  to  apply  such  a  sum 
to  that  purpose:  and.  when  once  done,  it 
would  save  annual  expenditures  to  a  great 
amount.  When  I  speak  of  furnishing  the  men, 
I  mean  they  should  be  militia :  such  being  the 
popularity  of  Colonel  [GeorRe  Rogers]  GarK 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Western  people  in 
him.  that  he  could  raise  the  requisite  number  at 
any  time.  We.  therefore,  beg  leave  to  refer  this 
matter  to  yourself  to  determine  whedier  sock 
.in  entcn^rise  would  not  be  for  the  general  good. 
and  if  you  think  it  would,  to  authorize  it  at  the 
general  expense.  This  is  become  the  more  rea- 
sonable if.  as  I  understand,  the  ratification  of 
the  Confeileration  has  been  rested  on  onr  ces- 
sion of  a  part  of  our  Western  claim :  a  cession 
which  (speaking  my  private  opinion)  I  Tcrihr 
!>c1ieve  will  be  agreed  to  if  the  quantitr  de* 
TT.anded  is  not  nnreasonablT  great.  ShooM  this 
proposition  be  approved  of.  it  should  be  imme- 

I  vliately  made  known  to  us»  as  the  scasoo  is  now 
I  coining  on  at  which  some  of  the  pre|>aratioai 
I  ir.v.st  be  made. — ^To  Gexesal  Wasbikgtihi. 
I  i.  J59.     FoKD  cou  ii.  34&.     (R-.  itSol) 
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DSTBOITy  Expedition  againBt.— 

'.  of  things  has  so  far  changed  as  to 
lo  longer  optional  in  us  to  attempt  or 
.he  expedition  [against  Detroit],  but 
us  to  decide  in  the  affirmative,  and  to 
r  preparations  immediately.  The  army 
y  at  present  have  in  the  South,  the  re- 
ents  still  expected  there,  and  their  de- 
on  to  direct  their  future  exertions  to 
rter.  are  not  unknown  to  you.  The 
orce.  proposed  on  our  part  to  counter- 
^  exertions,  is  such,  either  from  the 
iupposed  inability  of  this  State,  as  by 
i  to  allow  a  hope  that  it  may  be  effect- 
is.  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  the 
war  will  either  be  within  our  country, 
nearly   advanced  to  it;   and   that  our 

dependence  is  to  be  on  militia,  for 
ason  it  becomes  incumbent  to  keep  as 
proportion  of  our  people  as  possible 
ict  m  that  quarter.  In  the  meantime^ 
nation    is    forming    in    the    westward, 

not  diverted,  will  call  thither  a  princi- 
nost  valuable  part  of  our  militia.  From 
ice  received,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
onfederacy  of  British  and  Indians,  to 
mt  of  two  thousand  men,  is  formed  for 
>f>se  of  spreading  destruction  and  dis- 
>ujjh  the  whole  extent  of  our  frontier 
>pring.     *     •     ♦     There   seems   to    me 

method  of  preventing  this,  which  is. 
he  western  enemy  employment  in  their 
ntry.  The  regular  force  Colonel  Clark 
las.  with  a  proper  draft  from  the  mili- 
id  the  Alleghany,  and  that  of  three  or 

our    most    northern    counties,    will    be 

to  the  reduction  of  Fort  Detroit,  in 
lion  of  Colonel  Clark.  *  *  ♦  We 
lerefore,  determined  to  undertake  it. 
imit  it  to  his  direction.  Whether  the 
of  the  enterprise  shall  be  defrayed  by 
inental  or  State  expense,  we  will  leave 
cided  hereafter  by  Congress.  •  ♦  ♦ 
icantime.  we  only  ask  the  loan  of  such 
ies  as.  being  already  at  Fort  Pitt,  will 
e  and  an  immense  expense  of  transpor- 
•  •  ♦  I  hope  your  Excellency  will 
-urself  justified  in  lending  us  this  aid. 
awaiting  the  effect  of  an  application 
c.  as  such  a  delay  would  render  the 
cing  abortive.  *  ♦  ♦  Independent 
avorable  effects  which  a  successful  cn- 

against  Detroit  must  produce  to  the 
States  in  general,  by  keeping  in  quiet 
tier  of  the  northern  ones,  and  leaving 
tern  militia  at  liberty  to  aid  those  of 
:h.  we  think  the  like  friendly  office  per- 
by  us  to  the  States,  whenever  desired, 
ost  to  the  absolute  exhausture  of  our 
gaziocs.  gives  well-founded  hopes  that 
be  accommodated  on  this  occasion. — To 
.  Washington,  i,  279.  Fokd  ed.,  ii. 
:..  Dec.  17R0.) 

DETROIT,  Importance  of.— If  the 
Detroit  be  reduced  we  shall  be  <iuiet 
e  on  our  frontier,  and  thereby  immense 
s  of  blood  and  money  be  saved ;  we  shall 
sure  to  turn  our  whole  force  to  the  res- 
our  eastern  country  from  subjugation ; 
1  divert  through  our  own  country  a 
>f  commerce  which  the  European  States 
ought  worthv  of  the  most  important 
i  anrl  sacrifices,  and  in  the  event  of 
I  terms  which  have  been  contemplated 
rowers,  we  shall  form  to  the  American 

harrier  against  the  dangerous  exten- 
thc  Britrsh  Province  of  Canada,  and 
,e  hmpircofJii,crty  an  extensive  and 
yuntry.    rncreftj,    converting   dangerous 


enemies  into  valuable  friends. — ^To  General 
George  R.  Clark.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  390.  (R.,  Dec. 
1780.) 

2211.  DETBOIT,  Ixuitractioxui  to  Oan. 
Clark. — A  powerful  army  forming  by  our  en- 
emies in  the  south  renders  it  necessary  for  us 
to  reserve  as  much  of  our  militia  as  possible^ 
free  to  act  in  that  quarter.  At  the  same  time, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  very  extensive 
combination  of  British  and  Indian  savages  is 
preparing  to  invest  our  western  frontier.  To 
prevent  the  cruel  murders  and  devastations 
which  attend  the  latter  species  of  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  prevent  its  producing  a  pow- 
erful diversion  of  our  force  from  the  southern 
quarter,  in  which  they  mean  to  make  their  prin- 
cipal effort,  and  where  alone  success  can  be 
decisive  of  their  ultimate  object,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  we  aim  the  first  stroke  in  the 
western  country,  and  throw  the  enemy  under 
the  embarrassments  of  a  defensive  war  rather 
than  labor  under  them  ourselves.  We  have, 
therefore,  determined  that  an  expedition  shall 
be  undertaken,  under  your  command,  at  a  very 
early  season  of  the  approaching^  year,  into  the 
hostile  country  beyond  the  Ohio,  the  principal 
object  of  which  is  to  be  the  reduction  of  the 
British  post  at  Detroit,  and,  incidental  to  it.  the 
acquiring  possession  of  Lake  Erie. — To  Gen- 
KKAL  George  Rogers  Clark.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  383. 
(R.,  Dec.   25,   1780.) 

2212. .     Should  you  succeed  in 

the  reduction  of  the  Post,  you  are  to  promise 
protection  to  the  persons  and  propertv  of  the 
French  and  American  inhab'tants,  or  of  such  at 
least  as  shall  not,  on  tender,  refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Commonwealth.  You 
are  to  permit  them  to  continue  under  the  laws 
and  form  of  government  under  which  they  at 
present  live,  only  substituting  the  authority  of 
this  Commonwealth  in  all  instances  in  lieu  of 
that  of  his  British  Majesty,  and  exercising 
yourself  under  that  authoritv.  till  further  order, 
those  powers  which  the  British  Commandant  of 
the  Post,  or  his  principal  in  Canada,  hath  used 
regularly  to  exercise.  To  the  Indian  neighbors 
you  will  hold  out  either  fear  or  friendship,  as 
their  disposition  and  your  actual  situation  may 
render  most  expedient. — To  General  George 
KoGKRs  Clark.  Ford  ed..  ii.  389.  (R.,  Dec. 
1780.) 

2213.  DETROIT,  Territory  acquired. 
— The  posts  of  Detroit  and  Mackinac,  having 
been  originallv  intended  by  the  governments 
which  established  and  held  them,  as  mere  de- 
pots for  the  commerce  with  the  Indians,  very 
small  cessions  of  land  around  were  obtained  or 
asked  from  the  native  proprietors,  and  these 
posts  depended  for  protection  on  the  strength 
of  their  garrisons.  The  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment leading  us  to  the  employment  of  such 
moderate  garrisons  in  time  of  peace,  as  may 
merely  take  care  of  the  post,  and  to  a  reliance 
on  the  neighboring  militia  for  its  support  in 
the  first  moments  of  war,  I  have  thought  it 
would  be  important  to  obtain  from  the  Indians 
such  a  cession  of  the  neighborhood  of  these 
posts  as  might  maintain  a  militia  proportioned 
to  this  object :  and  T  have  particularly  contem- 
plated, with  this  view,  the  acquisition  of  the 
eastern  moiety  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Lakes  Huron.  Michigan,  and  Krie.  extending 
it  to  the  Connecticut  reserve,  as  soon  as  it 
could  be  effectetl  with  the  perfect  ^ood  will  of 
the  natives.  Bv  a  treaty  conclnderl  at  Detroit 
OT»  the  17th  of  November  last,  with  the  Ottawas'. 
Chippewas.  Wyandotts.  and  Pottavv- atomies,  so 
much  of  this  country  has  been  obti-^ined  as  ex- 
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tends  from  about  Saginaw  bay  southwardly  to 
the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  supposed  to  contain 
upwards  of  five  millions  of  acres,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  for  the  present,  a  breadth 
of  two  miles  for  a  communication  from  the 
Miami  to  the  Connecticut  reserve.  The  Senate 
having  advised  and  consented  to  this  treaty,  I 
now  lay  it  before  both  Houses  of  Congress  for 
the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  powers  as  to 
the  means  of  fulfilling  it. — Special  Message. 
viii,  94.     (Jan.  1808.  > 

2214.  DETBOIT,   War  of   1812.— With 

respect  to  the  unfortunate  loss  of  Detroit  and 
our  army,  I  with  pleasure  see  the  animation  it 
has  inspired  through  our  whole  country,  but 
especially  through  the  Western  States,  and  the 
<letermi nation  to  retrieve  our  loss  and  our  honor 
bv  increased  exertions. — To  Thomas  C.  F. 
louRNOY.     vi.  83.     (M.,  Oct.   1812.) 

—  DIAL. — See  Sun-dial. 

2215.  DICKINSON  (John),  Character.— 

A  more  estimable  man,  or  truer  patriot,  could 
not  have  left  us.  Among  the  first  of  the  advo- 
cates for  the  rights  of  his  country  when  assailed 
by  Great  Britain,  he  continued  to  the  last  the 
orthodox  advocate  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
new  government,  and  his  name  will  be  conse- 
crated in  history  as  one  of  the  great  worthies 
of  the  Revolution.  We  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful for  having  been  permitted  to  retain  the 
lienefit  of  his  counsel  to  so  good  an  old  age. — 
To  Joseph  Bringhurst.  v.  249.  (W..  1808.) 
See  Declaration  of  Independence. 

2216. .    He  was  so  honest  a  man, 

and  so  able  a  one  that  he  was  greatly  indulged 
even  by  those  who  could  not  feel  his  scruples.* 
— Autobiography,  i,  11.  Ford  ed.,  i,  17. 
(1831.) 

2217.  DICKINSON  (John),  Congress 
and.^-Congress  gave  a  signal  proof  of  their 
indulgence  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  of  their  great 
desire  not  to  go  too  fast  for  any  respectable 
part  of  our  body,  in  permitting  him  to  draw 
their  second  petition  to  the  King  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  and  passing  it  with  scarcely 
any  amendment.  The  disgust  against  this  hu- 
mility was  general ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson's  de- 
light at  its  passage  was  the  only  circumstance 
which  reconciled  them  to  it.  The  vote  being 
passed,  although  further  observation  on  it  was 
out  of  order,  he  could  not  refrain  from  rising 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction,  and  concluded 
by  saying.  "  there  is  but  one  word.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  paper  which  I  disapprove,  and  that 
is  the  word  Congress  " ;  on  which  Ben.  Harrison 
rose  and  said.  "  there  is  but  one  word  in  the 
paper.  Mr.  President,  of  which  I  approve,  and 
that  is  the  word  Congress.** — Autobiography. 
i.   II.     Ford  ed.,  i.    17.     (1821.) 

2218.  DICKINSON  (John),  Writings  of. 
—Oi  the  papers  of  July,  1775,  I  recollect  well 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  drew  the  petition  to  the 
King. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  194.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  419.     (M..    1813.) 

2219.  DICTATOB,  Attempt  in  Virgfinia 
to  appoint  a.— In  December,  1776.  our  [Vir- 
ginia] circumstances  being  much  distressed,  it 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Delegates  to 
create  a  dictator,  invested  with  every  power 

•  John  Dickinsnn  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Delaware  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  in  the 
proceedings  leading  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, he,  to  quote  Jeflferson  (i,  ii\  "retained 
the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country, 
and  was  unwilling  it  should  be  lessened  by  offensive 
-ments  ".—Editor. 


legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  civil  and 
military  of  life,  and  of  death,  over  our  persons 
and  over  our  properties;  and  in  June,  1781^ 
again  under  calamity,  the  same  proposttioii 
was  repeated,  and  wanted  a  few  votes  Oidj 
of  being  passed.  One  who  entered  into  this 
contest  from  a  pure  love  of  liberty,  and  a 
sense  of  injured  rights,  who  determined  to 
make  every  sacrifice,  and  to  meet  every 
danger  for  the  reestablishment  of  those  rights 
on  a  firm  basis,  who  did  not  mean  to  expend 
his  blood  and  substance  for  the  wretohed  pur- 
pose of  changing  this  master  for  that,  but  to 
place  the  powers  of  governing  him  in  a  plu- 
rality of  hands  of  his  own  choice,  so  that  the 
corrupt  will  of  no  one  man  might  in  future 
oppress  him,  must  stand  confounded  and  dis- 
mayed when  he  is  told,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  plurality  had  meditated  the 
surrender  of  them  into  a  single  hand,  and,  tit 
lieu  of  a  limited  monarch,  to  deliver  him  over 
to  a  despotic  one!  How  must  he  find  his 
efforts  and  sacrifices  abused  and  ba^fflled,  if 
he  may  still,  by  a  single  vote,  be  laid  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  one  man !  In  God's  name,  from 
whence  have  they  derived  this  power?  1% 
it  from  our  ancient  laws?  None  such  can  be 
produced.  Is  it  from  any  principle  in  our  new 
Constitution,  expressed  or  implied?  Every 
lineament  expressed  or  implied,  is  in  full  op- 
position to  it.  Its  fundamental  principle  is, 
that  the  State  shall  be  governed  as  a  Cam- 
monwealth.  It  provides  a  republican  organi- 
zation, proscribes  under  the  name  of  preroga- 
tive the  exercise  of  all  powers  undefined  by 
the  laws;  places  on  this  basis  the  whole  qrs- 
tem  of  our  laws;  and  by  consolidating  them 
together,  chooses  that  they  should  be  left  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  never  providing  for  any 
circumstances,  nor  admitting  that  such  could 
arise,  wherein  either  should  be  suspended;  no. 
not  for  a  moment.  Our  ancient  laws  ex- 
pressly declare,  that  those  who  are  but  dele- 
gates themselves,  shall  not  delegate  to  others 
powers  which  require  judgment  and  integrity 
in  their  exercise.  Or  was  this  proposttion 
moved  on  a  supposed  ri^ht  in  the  movers,  of 
abandoning  th«*ir  posts  m  a  moment  of  dis- 
tress? The  same  laws  forbid  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  post,  even  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  much  more  a  transfer  of  their  powers 
into  other  hands  and  other  forms,  without 
consulting  the  people.  They  never  admit  the 
idea  that  these,  like  sheep  or  cattle,  may  be 
given  from  hand  to  hand  without  an  appeal 
to  their  own  will.  Was  it  from  the  necesuty 
of  the  case?  Necessities  which  dissolve  a 
government,  do  not  convey  its  authority  to 
an  oligarchy  or  a  monarchy.  They  throw 
back,  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  powers 
they  had  delegated,  and  leave  them  as  indi- 
viduals to  shift  for  themselves.  A  leader  may 
offer,  but  not  impose  himself,  nor  be  imposed 
on  them.  Much  less  can  their  nedes  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  sword,  their  breath  be  held  at 
his  will  or  caprice.  The  necessity  whidi 
should  operate  these  tremendous  eflfecU 
should  at  least  be  palpable  and  irresistible. 
Yet  in  both  instances,  where  it  was  fdrnd*  01 
pretended  with  us.  it  was  belied  by  the  event 
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It    was    belied,    too.   by    the   preceding   ex- 
perience of  our  sister  States,  several  of  whom 
had  grappled  through  greater  difficulties  with- 
out abandoning  their  forms  of  government. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  made,  Massa- 
chusetts had  found  even  the  government  of 
committees  sufficient  to  carry  them  through 
an  invasion.      But  we  at  the  time  of  that 
proposition,  were  under  no  invasion.    When 
the  second  was  made,  there  had  been  added 
to  this  example  those  of  Rhode  Island,  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  all 
of  which  the  republican  form  had  been  found 
equal  to  the  task  of  carrying  them  through 
the  severest  trials.    In  this  State  alone  did 
there  exist  so  little  virtue,  that  fear  was  to 
be  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to 
become  the  motive  of  their  exertions,   and 
,       the  principle  of  their  government  ?    The  very 
!       thought  alone  was  treason  against  the  people ; 
was  treason  against  mankind  in  general ;  as 
riveting  forever  the  chains  which  bow  down 
their  necks,  by  giving  to  their  oppressors  a 
proof,   which    they    would    have    trumpeted 
through  the  universe,  of  the  imbecility  of  re- 
publican government,    in   times   of  pressing 
danger,  to  shield  them  from  harm.    Those 
who  assume  the  right  of  giving  away  the 
rdns  of  government  in  any  case,  must  be  sure 
j       that  the  herd,  whom  they  hand  on  to  the  rods 
■       and  hatchet   of  the  dictator,   will   lay   their 
heads  on  the  block,  when  he  shall  nod  to 
them.    But  if  our  Assemblies  supposed  such  a 
resignation  in  the  people,  I  hope  they  mistook 
their  character.     I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
government,  instead  of  bein^  braced  and  in- 
vigorated  for  greater  exertions  under  their 
difficulties,    would    have    been    thrown    back 
upon  the  bungling  machinery  of  county  com- 
mittees for  administration,  till  a  convention 
could  have  been  called,  and  its  wheels  again 
set  into  regular  motion.    What  a  cruel  mo- 
ment was  this  for  creating  such  an  embar- 
rassment, for  putting  to  the  proof,  the  attach- 
ment of  our  countrymen  to  republican  gov- 
ernment?— Notes    on    Virginia,     viii,    368. 
Ford  ed.  ,  iii.  23 i .     ( 1 782. ) 

2220.  DICTATOB,  Misapplied  Prece- 
dent for. — ^Those  who  meant  well,  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  measure  (and  most  of  them 
meant  well,  for  I  knew  them  personally,  had 
been  their  fellow-laborer  in  the  common 
cause,  and  had  often  proved  the  purity  of 
their  principles),  had  been  reduced  in  their 
judgment  by  the  example  of  an  ancient  re- 
public, whose  constitution  and  circumstances 
were  fundamentally  different.  They  had 
nought  this  precedent  in  the  history  of  Rome, 
where  alone  it  was  to  be  found,  and  where  at 
length,  too.  it  had  proved  fatal.  They  had 
taken  it  from  a  republic  rent  by  the  most 
bitter  factions  and  tumults,  where  the  govern- 
ment was  of  a  heavy-handed  unfeeling  aris- 
tocracy, over  a  people  ferocious  and  rendered 
desperate  by  poverty  and  wretchedness;  tu- 
mults which  could  not  be  allayed  under  the 
most  ttying  circumstances,  but  by  the  om- 
nipotent hand  of  a  stngje  despot.  Their  con- 
stitution. ^^^^2^'  ai/owed  a  temporary  ty- 
rant to  be  erected,  m,^^^^  ^j,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 


tator ;  and  that  temporary  tyrant,  after  a  few 
examples,  became  perpetual.  They  misap- 
plied this  precedent  to  a  people  mild  in  their 
dispositions,  patient  under  their  trial,  united 
for  the  public  liberty,  and  affectionate  to  their 
leaders.  But  if  from  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  government  there  resulted  to  their 
senate  a  power  of  submitting  all  their  rights 
to  the  will  of  one  man,  does  it  follow  that  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia  have  the  same  author- 
ity? What  clause  in  our  Constitution  has 
substituted  that  of  Rome,  by  way  of  residuary 
provision,  for  all  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for?  Or  if  they  may  step  ad  libitum 
into  any  other  form  of  government  for  prec- 
edents to  rule  us  by,  for  what  oppression  may 
not  a  precedent  be  found  in  this  world  of  the 
helium  omnium  in  omnia  f  Searching  for  the 
foundations  of  this  proposition,  I  can  find 
none  which  may  pretend  a  color  of  right  or 
reason,  but  the  defect  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  there 
being  no  barrier  between  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judiciary  departments,  the  Leg- 
islature may  seize  the  whole;  that  having 
seized  it  and  possessing  a  right  to  dx  their 
own  quorum,  they  may  reduce  that  quorum 
to  one,  whom  they  may  call  a  chairman, 
speaker,  dictator,  or  any  other  name  they 
please.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  37a  Foed 
ED.,  iii,  234.     (1782.) 

2221.  DICTIONABY,  An  Anglo-Saxon. 
— There  are  several  things  wanting  to  pro- 
mote this  improvement.  [The  recovery  01  tlie 
lost  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  words.]  To  re- 
print the  Saxon  books  in  modem  type;  reform 
their  orthography ;  publish  in  the  same  way  the 
treasures  still  existing  in  manuscript.  And 
more  than  all  things  we  want  a  dictionary  on 
the  plan  of  Stephens  or  Scapula,  in  which  the 
Saxon  root,  placed  alphabetically,  shall  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  Its  cognate  modifications  of  nouns, 
verbs,  &c.,  whether  Anglo-Saxon,  or  found  in 
the  dialects  of  subsequent  ages. — To  J.  Evelyn 
Denison.  vii,  418.  (M.,  1825.)  See  Lan- 
guages. 

2222.  piCTIONABIES,  Neology  and.— 
Dictionaries  are  but  the  depositories  of  words 
already  legitimated  by  usage.  Society  is  the 
workshop  in  which  new  ones  are  elaborated. 
"When  an  individual  uses  a  new  word,  if  ill- 
formed,  it  is  rejected  in  society ;  if  well  formed, 
adopted,  and  after  due  time,  laid  up  in  the  de- 
pository of  dictionaries. — To  John  Adams,  vii. 
175.     (M.,    1820.)     See    Languages. 

2223.  DITFICTJLTIESy    True   way   out 

of. — If  you  ever  find  yourself  environed  with 
difficulties  and  perplexing  circumstances,  out  of 
which  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  extricate  your- 
self, do  what  is  right,  and  be  assured  that  that 
will  extricate  you  the  best  out  of  the  worst  situ- 
ations. Though  you  cannot  see,  when  you  take 
one  step,  what  will  be  the  next,  yet  follow  truth, 
justice,  and  plain  dealing,  and  never  fear  their 
leading  you  out  of  the  labyrinth,  in  the  easiest 
manner  possible.  The  knot  which  you  thought 
a  Gordian  one,  will  untie  itself  before  you. 
Nothing  is  so  mistaken  as  the  supposition  that 
a  person  is  to  extricate  himself  from  a  difficulty 
by  intrigue,  by  chicanery,  by  dissimulation,  by 
trimming,  by  an  untruth,  bv  an  injustice.  This 
increases  the  difficulties  tenfold :  and  those,  who 
pursue  these  methods,  get  themselves  so  in- 
volved at  length,  that  they  can  turn  no  wav  but 
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their  infamy  becomes  more  exposed. — To  Peter 
Cark.     i,  396.     (P.,  1785.) 

2224.  DIGNITY,  Maintain.— With  the 
British  who  respect  their  own  dignity  so 
much,  ours  must  not  be  counted  at  naught. — 
To  GouvERNEUR  MoRRis.  iii,  182.  Ford  ed., 
V.  224.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2225.  DrPLOMACY,  I>emeanor. — ^Let 
what  will  be  said  or  done,  preserve  your  sang 
froid  immovably,  and  to  every  obstacle,  op- 
pose patience,  perseverance,  and  soothing  lan- 
guage.— ^To  William  Short,  iii,  342.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  4SQ.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

2226.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Economy  in. — The  new  government 
has  now  for  some  time  been  under  way. 
*  *  ♦  Abuses  under  the  old  forms  have 
led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  new  in  a  rigor- 
ous economy  of  the  public  contributions.  This 
principle  will  show  itself  in  our  diplomatic 
establishments:  and  the  rather,  as  at  such  a 
distance  from  Europe,  and  with  such  an  ocean 
between  us,  we  hope  to  meddle  little  in  its 
quarrels  or  combinations.  Its  peace  and  its 
commerce  are  what  we  shall  court;  and  to 
cultivate  these,  we  propose  to  place  at  the 
courts  of  Europe  most  interesting  to  us  diplo- 
matic characters  of  economical  grade,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  like  ones  in  exchange. 
—To  M.  DE  Pinto,    iii,  174.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2227.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Extent  of  .—I  am  for  *  *  *  little  or 
no  diplomatic  establishment. — To  Ei.bridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

2228.  DIPLOMATIC  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Beduction  of. — The  diplomatic  es- 
tablishment in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three 
ministers.— To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

2229. .  We  call  in  our  diplomatic 

missions,  barely  keeping  up  those  to  the  most 
important  nations.  There  is  a  strong  dispo- 
.sition  in  our  countrymen  to  discontinue  even 
these ;  and  very  possibly  it  may  be  done. — ^To 
William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  98. 
(W.,  1801.)     See  Ministers. 

—  DIBECT  TAX.— See  Apportionment 
and  Taxation. 

—  DIBECTOBY.— See  Executives. 
2230.  DISCIPLINE,    Education   and.— 

The  article  of  discipline  is  the  most  difficult 
in  American  education.  Premature  ideas  of 
indcpenflcnce,  too  little  repressed  by  parents, 
beget  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  which  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  science  with  us,  and  a  prin- 
cipal cau^e  of  its  decay  since  the  Revolution. 
I  look  to  it  with  dismay  in  our  institution 
[the  Virginia  University]  as  a  breaker  ahead, 
which  I  am  far  from  being  confident  we  shall 
be  able  to  weather. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vii, 
268.     Ford  ed..  x.  244.     (M..  1822.) 

2231. .     The  rcKk  which  I  most 

dread  is  the  discipline  of  the  institution  [the 
University  of  Virginia],  and  it  is  that  on 
wiiich  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.    The 


ineubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  At 
greatest  obstacle  to  their  education.  We  mqi 
lessen  the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too 
much  government,  by  requiring  no  useless  ob- 
servances, none  which  shall  merely  multii^j 
occasion  for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and 
revolt  by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of 
themselves  the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  lo 
the  civil  magistrates,  as  in  Edinburgh.*— To 
George  Ticknor.    vii,  301.     (M.,  iSt^) 

2232.  DISCIPLINE,   Military.— Good 

dispositions  and  arrangements  will  not  do 
without  a  certain  degree  of  bravery  and  dis- 
cipline in  those  who  are  to  carry  them  into 
execution. — To  General  Gates,  i,  314.  Fott 
ED.,  iii  52.     (R.,  1781.) 

2233. .    The    breaking   men  to 

military  discipline  is  breaking  their  spirits  to 
principles  of  passive  obedience. — ^To  JOHl 
Jay.    ii.  392.     (P..  1788.) 

—  DISCOUNT,  Banks  of  .—See  Banki 

2234.  DISCBETION,  BxerciM  of^Ii 
operations  at  such  a  distance  [case  of  Na^ 
Agent  Eaton  in  Tripoli],  it  becomes  necesniy 
to  leave  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  agcflts 
employed,  but  events  may  still  turn  up  bcfood 
the  limits  of  that  discretion.  Unable  in  such 
case  to  consult  his  government,  a  zealotf  , 
citizen  will  act  as  he  believes  that  would 
direct  him  were  it  apprised  of  the  drcmi^ 
stances,  and  will  take  on  himself  the  respor 
sibility.  In  all  these  cases,  the  puritr  aiw 
patriotism  of  the  motives  should  shield  tbs 
agent  from  blame,  and  even  secure  the  nnc 
tion  where  the  error  is  not  too  injurioniLl-' 
SPEaAL  Message,    viii,  56.     (P.,  iSod) 

2235.  DISCRETION,  Law  and.— A  fat 
representation  at  the  ensuing  sesrion  (of 
Congress]  will  doubtless  *  ♦  *  tw 
measures  for  ensuring  the  authority  of  tiv^ 
laws  over  the  corrupt  numeuvers  of  die  heid9 
of  departments  under  the  pretext  of  exerd' 
sing  discretion  in  opposition  to  law.— To  T- 
M.  Randolph.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  195.  (Pa.,  1793.) 

—  DISCBQCCNATIKO     TTTTTTM— 5cff 

Duties. 


2236.  DISIHTESB8TEDNE88» 

through. — I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I 
entered  the  public  service.}— To  Edwaid  Rw 
ledge,  iv,  151.  Ford  kd.^  vii,  93.  (lt# 
1796.) 

2237.  DISINTSBBSTEDinBSfl;     Pra»-' 

tice  of. — I  preferpublic  benefit  to  all  penonaf 
considerations. — ^To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  M^ 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  402.     (P.P..  Sep.  1813.) 

2238.  DISIHTESESTEDHSSa^        Pr^ 

vate  fortune  and.— When  I  first  enteral  o» 

*  The  introduction  of  the  **  honor  sygtem  ",  te  coBr*' 
lucation,  is  one  of  Jefferson  mi  great     ' 


giate  education, 
—Editor. 

f  In  this  message,  Jefferson  laid  befon  Cuu|iti^ 
the  case  of  Hamet  Caramalli,  with  whom  BatM.  ig 
the  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  had  ceo| 
in  the  attempt  to  recover  his  throne  from  the 
ing  Bashaw  of  Tripoli. —EDITOR, 

son  .^      ,., 

a  sacrifice  of  oersonal  feeling  and  private 
did  Thomas  J effer8oa.*'~EinTOR. 


"  Pew  persona,'^  says  Parton  in  his  U/k  wfMfi^ 

t  (p.  147)  *' have  ever  performed  pnUic  duty  ttiwe 
acrifice  of  nersonal  feeling  and  private  la&Ml 
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he    stage  of  public   life    (now   twenty-four 
rears  ago),  I  came  to  a  resolution  never  to 
sigage  while  in  public  office  in  any,  kind  of 
enterprise  for  the  improvement  of  my  fortune 
•    ♦    ♦    .    I  have  never  departed  from  it  in 
a  single  instance;  and  I  have  in  multiplied 
instances  found  myself  happy  in  being  able 
to  decide  and  to  act  as  a  public  servant,  clear 
of  all   interest,   in   the   multiform   questions 
that  have  arisen,  wherein  I  have  seen  others 
embarrassed  and  biased  by  having  got  them- 
selves into  a  more  interested  situation.     Thus 
I  have  thought  myself  richer  in  contentment 
than  I  should  have  been  with  any  increase 
of  fortune.    *    *    ♦    My  public  career  is  now 
closing,  and  I  will  go  through  on  the  principle 

on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted. — To . 

iii.  527.     (Pa.,   1793.) 

2289. .     I  do  not  wish  to  make 

a  shilling  [as  Minister  to  France],  but  only 
my  expenses  to  be  defrayed,  and  in  a  moder- 
ate style. — ^To  Samuel  Osgood,  i,  452.  ( P,. 
1785.) 

2840. I  have  the  consolation  of 

Slaving  added  nothing  to  my  private  fortune, 
daring  my  public  service,  and  of  retiring  with 
hands  as  clean  as  they  are  empty. — To  Count 
DiODATL    v.  62.     (W.,   1807.) 

2241.  DISHTTESESTEDNESS,       Buln 

wid.— I  had  been  thirteen  years  engaged  in 
public  service  and.  during  that  time,  I  had  so 
totally  abandoned  all  attention  to  my  private 
affairs  as  to  permit  them  to  run  into  great  dis- 
order and  ruin. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  318. 
F08D  ED.,  iii,  56.     (M.,  1782.) 

2242.  DISPTTTATION,    Avoid.— In    Ma 
ting  prudential  rules  for  our  government  in 
society,  I  must  not  omit  the  important  one  of 
never  entering  into  dispute  or  argument  with 
another.    I    never   saw   an    instance   of   one 
of  two  disputants   convincing  the  other  by 
argument.  I  have  seen  many,  on  their  getting 
^arm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one  an- 
other.   Conviction   is  the  effect  of  our  own 
dispassionate    reasoning,    either    in    solitude, 
or  weighing  within  ourselves,  dispassionately, 
what   we    hear    from    others,    standing    un- 
committed   in    argument    ourselves.     It    was 
one  of  the  rules  which,  above  all  others,  made 
Dr.  Franklin   the   most   amiable  of  men    in 
society.  **  never  to  contradict  anybody."  If  he 
was  urged  to  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it 
rather  by  asking  questions,  as  if  for  informa- 
tion, or  by  suggesting  doubts.     When  I  hear 
another  express  an  opinion  which  is  not  mirie, 
I  ^ay  to  myself,  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion. 
^  I  to  mine;  why  should  I  question  it.**     Hi^ 
«Tor  does  me  no  injury,  and  shall  I  become 
a  Don  Quixote,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  of 
argument  to  one  opinion?    If  a  fact  be  mis 
stated,  it  is  probable  he  is  gratified  by  a  he 
lief  of  it.  and  I  have  no  right  to  deprive  hini 
of  the  gratification.    If  he  wants  information. 
be  will   ask   it.  and  then  I  will  give  it   in 
measured  terms ;  hut  if  he  still  believes  his 
own  story,  and  shows  a  desire  to  dispute  the 
hct  with  me,  I  hear  him  and  say  nothing.     It 


is  his  aflPair,  not  mine,  if  he  prefers  error. — To 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  v,  390  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  232.     (W.,  i8c8.) 


2243.  DISPUTATION,  PoUtical.— There 
are  two  classes  of  disputants  most  frequently 
to  be  met  with  among  us.  The  first  is  of 
young  students,  just  entered  the  threshold  of 
science,  with  a  first  view  of  its  outlines,  not 
yet  filled  up  with  the  details  and  modifications 
which  a  further  progress  would  bring  to  their 
knowledge.  The  other  consists  of  the  ill- 
tempered  and  rude  men  in  society,  who  have 
taken  up  a  passion  for  politics.  From  both  of 
these  classes  of  disputants,  ♦  ♦  ♦  keep 
aloof,  as  you  would  from  the  infected  sub- 
jects of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consider 
yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the 
patients  of  Bedlam,  needing  medical  more 
than  moral  counsel.  Be  a  listener  only,  keep 
within  yourself,  and  endeavor  to  establish 
with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence,  especially 
on  politics.  In  the  fevered  state  of  our  country, 
no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  attempt  to 
set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  to  rights,  either 
in  fact  or  principle.  They  are  determined  as 
to  the  facts  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions 
on  which  they  will  act  Get  by  them,  there- 
fore, as  you  would  by  an  angry  bull ;  it  is  not 
for  a  man  of  sense  to  dispute  the  road  with 
such  an  animal.  You  will  be  more  exposed 
than  others  to  have  these  animals  shaking 
their  horns  at  you,  because  of  the  relation  in 
which  you  stand  with  me.  Full  of  political 
venom,  and  willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me 
as  a  chief  in  the  antagonistic  party,  your  pres- 
ence will  be  to  them  what  the  vomit  grass  is 
to  the  sick  dog.  a  nostrum  for  producing 
ejaculation.  Look  upon  them  exactly  with 
that  eye,  and  pity  them  as  objects  to  whom 
vou  can  administer  only  occasional  ease 
My  character  is  not  within  their  power.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large, 
and  will  be  consigned  to  honor  or  infamy  by 
the  verdict  of  the  republican  mass  of  our 
country,  according  to  what  themselves  will 
have  seen,  not  what  their  enemies  and  mine 
shall  have  said.  Never,  therefore,  consider  these 
puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any  notice 
from  you,  and  always  show  that  you  are  not 
afraid  to  leave  my  character  to  the  umpirage 
of  public  opinion. — To  Thomas  Jefferson 
Randolph,  v,  391.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  232.  (W., 
1808.) 

2244.  DISPUTES,  Children  and.— In  lit- 
tle disputes  with  your  companions,  give  way 
rather  than  insist  on  trifles,  for  their  love  and 
the  approbation  of  others  will  be  worth  more 
to  you  than  the  trifle  in  dispute.* — To  Fran- 
ci.s  Eppes.    D.  L.  J.  365. 

2245.  DISSENSION,  Evils  of  PoUtical. 

— Political  dissension  is  doubtless  a  less  evil 

than  the  lethargy  of  despotism,  but  still  it  is 

a   great  evil,  and  it  would  be  as  worthy  the 

efforts  of  the  patriot  as  of  the  philosopher,  to 

e>:c:luce  its  influence,  if  possible,  from  social 

life       The    good    are    rare    enough    at    best. 

-J^hcre   is   no   reason   to   subdivide   them  by 

*   £p>pes  WAS  a  little  grandson.— Editor. 
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artificial  lines.  But  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
able  so  far  to  perfect  the  principles  of  society, 
as  that  political  opinions  shall,  in  its  inter- 
course, be  as  inoffensive  as  those  of  philoso- 
phy, mechanics,  or  any  other,  may  well  be 
doubted.— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  176. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  128.  (Pa.,  1797)  Sec  Social 
Intercx)urse. 

2246.  DISTBIBUTION,  Laws  of  .—The 
bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank  un- 
dertakes ♦  ♦  ♦  to  form  the  subscribers 
into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable  them,  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  trans- 
mit personal  chattels  to  successors  in  a  certain 
line:  and,  so  far,  is  against  the  laws  of  Dis- 
tribution.— National  Bank  Opinion,  vii. 
555.    Ford  ed.,  v.  285.     (iTQi) 

2247.  DISUKION,  New  England  and. 
— The  fog  which  arose  in  the  east  in  the  last 
moments  of  my  service,  will  doubtless  dear 
away  and  expose  under  a  stronger  light  the 
rocks  and  shoals  which  have  threatened  us 
with  danger.  It  is  impossible  the  good  cit- 
izens of  the  east  should  not  see  the  agency 
of  England,  the  tools  she  employs  among 
them,  and  the  criminal  arts  and  falsehoods  of 
which  they  have  been  the  dupes. — To  Gov- 
ernor Wright.  viii.  167.  (1809.)  Sec 
Hartford  Convention  and  Secession. 

—  DIVINITY.— See  Deity. 

—  DOCKYABDS.— See  Navy. 

2248.  DOLLAB,  Adaptedness  for  TTnit. 

— In  fixing  the  Unit  of  Money,  these  circum- 
stances are  of  principal  importance,  i.  That 
it  be  of  conifcnicnt  size  to  be  applied  as  a 
measure  to  the  common  money  transactions 
of  life.  2.  That  its  parts  and  multiples  be  in 
an  easy  proportion  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  money  arithmetic.  3.  That  the 
unit  and  its  parts,  or  divisions.be  so  nearly  of 
the  value  of  some  of  the  known  coins,  as  that 
they  may  be  of  easy  adoption  for  the  people. 
The  Spanish  dollar  seems  to  fulfil  all  these 
conditions.  Taking  into  our  view  all  money 
transactions,  great  and  small.  I  question  if  a 
common  measure  of  more  couTcnicnt  size 
than  the  Dollar  could  be  proposed.  The  value 
of  100,  1. 000,  10,000  dollars  is  well  estimated 
by  the  mind;  so  is  that  of  the  tenth  or  the 
hundredth  of  a  dollar.  Few  transactions  are 
above  or  below  these  limits.  The  expediency 
of  altcndinR  to  the  size  of  the  money  Unit 
will  be  evident  to  anyone  who  will  consider 
how  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  a  manufac- 
turer or  merchant,  if.  instead  of  the  yard  for 
mea^^urinp  cloth,  either  the  inch  or  the  mile 
had  been  made  the  Unit  of  Measure.* — Notes 
ON  A  MoNKv  Unit,  i,  162.  Ford  ed..  iii.  446. 
(1784.)     See  Decimal  System. 

*  P.arton  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson  says :  *'  Two  years 
before,  Goiiverneiif  Morrfs,  a  clerk'  in  the  office  of 
his  uncle  Robert  Morris,  had  conceived  the  most 
happy  idea  of  applying  the  decimal  system  to  the  no- 
tation of  money.  Rut  it  always  requires  several 
men  to  complete'  one  jarrcat  thinjr.  The  details  of  the 
system  devi.sod  bv  (i<iuvemeur  Morris  were  so  cum- 
brous and  awkward  as  almost  to  neutralize  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  leading  idea.  Jcflfcrwm  rescued  the 
fine  orif^inal  conception  by  nronosinRT  our  present 
system  of  dollars  and  cents";  tne  dollar  to  be  the  Unit 
ati'1  the  largest  silver  coin."— EDITOR. 


2240 .    The  Unit  or  Dollar,  is 

a  known  coin,  and  the  most  familiar  of  aU. 
to  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  is  already 
adopted  from  South  to  North;  has  identified 
our  currency,  and  therefore  happily  offers 
itself  as  a  Unit  already  introduced.  Our 
public  debt,  our  requisitions,  and  their  ap- 
pointments, have  friven  it  actual  and  long 
possession  of  the  place  of  Unit.  The  coarse 
of  our  commerce,  too.  will  bring  us  more  of 
this  than  of  any  other  foreigfn  coin.  and. 
therefore,  renders  it  more  worthy  of  attention. 
I  know  of  no  Unit  which  can  be  proposed  in 
competition  with  the  dollar,  but  the  Pound. 
But  what  is  the  Pound?  1547  grains  of  fine 
silver  in  Geoivia;  1289  grains  in  Virginia, 
Connecticut.  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire:  1031  1-4  grains  in 
Maryland.  Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey ;  g66  3-4  grains  in  North  Carolina  and 
New  York.  Which  of  these  shall  we  adopt? 
To  which  State  give  that  preeminence  of 
which  all  are  so  jealous?  And  on  which 
impose  the  difficulties  of  a  new  estimate  of 
their  com.  their  cattle  and  other  commodi- 
ties? Or  shall  we  hang  the  pound  sterling, 
as  a  common  badge,  about  all  their  necks? 
This  contains  1718  3-4  grains  of  pure  silver. 
It  is  difficult  to  familiarize  a  new  coin  to  the 
people :  it  is  more  difficult  to  familiarize  them 
to  a  new  coin  with  an  old  name.  Happily, 
the  dollar  is  familiar  to  them  all,  and  is  al- 
ready as  much  referred  to  for  a  measure  of 
value,  as  are  their  respective  provincial 
pounds.—NoTES  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  165. 
Ford  ed..  iii.  448.     (1784.) 

2250.  DOLLAB,  Advantages  as  Unit.* 
The  Financier  [Robert  Morris]  ♦^  ♦  ♦ 
seems  to  concur  with  me  in  thinking  his 
smallest  fractional  division  too  minute  for 
a  Unit  and.  therefore,  proposes  to  transfer 
that  denomination  to  his  largest  silver  coin, 
containing  1000  of  the  units  first  proposed, 
(1440)  and  worth  about  4s.  2d.  lawful,  or 
25-36  of  a  Dollar.  The  only  question  then 
remaining  between  us  is,  whether  the  Dollar, 
or  this  coin,  be  best  for  the  Unit.  We  both 
ag:ree  that  the  ease  of  adoption  with  the  peo- 
ple, is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  As  to  the 
Dollar,  events  have  overtaken  and  superseded 
the  question.  It  is  no  longer  a  doubt  whether 
the  people  can  adopt  it  vni\\  ease;  they  have 
adopted  it.  and  will  have  to  be  turned  out  of 
that  into  another  tract  of  calculation,  if  an- 
other Unit  be  assumed.  They  have  now  two 
Units,  which  they  use  with  equal  facility, 
viz..  the  Pound  of  their  respective  State,  and 
the  Dollar.  The  first  of  these  is  peculiar  to 
each  State:  the  second,  happily,  common  to 
all.  In  each  State,  the  people  have  an  easy 
rule  of  converting  the  pound  of  their  State 
into  dollars,  or  dollars  into  pounds;  and  this 
is  enough  for  them,  without  knowing  how  this 
may  be  done  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 
Such  of  them  as  live  near  enough  the  borders 
of  their  State  to  have  dealings  with  their 
neighbors,  learn  also  the  rule  of  their  neifl^- 
bors;  thus,  in  Virginia  and  the  Eastern 
States,  where  the  dollar  is  6s.  or  3-10  of  a 
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K>and,  to  turn  pounds  into  dollars,  they  mul- 

iply  by  lo  and  divide  by  three.    To  turn  dol- 

ars  into  pounds,  they  multiply  by  3  and  divide 

>y  la    Those  in  Virginia  who  live  near  to 

I^rolina,  where  the  dollar  is  8s.  or  4-10  of  a 

;x)und,    learn   the   operation    of   that    State, 

which  is  a  multiplication  by  4,  and  division 

by  10,  et  c  converso.    Those  who  live  near 

Maryland,  where  the  dollar  is  7s.  6d.  or  3-8  of 

a  pound,  multiply  by  3,  and  divide  by  8,  ct  e 

converso.    All  these  operations  are  easy,  and 

liave  been  found,  by  experience,  not  too  much 

for  the  arithmetic  of  the  people,  when  they 

have  occasion  to  convert  their  old  Unit  into 

dollars,  or  the  reverse. — Supplementary  Ex- 

FUNATiONS.     i,     171.     Ford    ed.,    iii,    455. 

(1784-)     Sec  Money,  Unit. 

2251.  In    the    States    where 

the  dollar    is   3-10   of   a   pound,    this    Unit 
[of  the  Financier]  will  be  5-24.     Its  conver- 
sion into  the  pound,  then,  will  be  by  a  multi- 
plication of  5  and  a  division  bv  24.     In  the 
States  where  the  dollar  is  3-8  of  a  pound,  this 
Unit  will  be  25-96  of  a  pound,  and  the  opera- 
tion must  be  to  multiply  by  25,  and  divide  by 
^et  e  converso.    Where  the  dollar  is  4-10  of 
a  pound,  this  Unit  will  be  5-18.    The  sim- 
plicity of  the  fraction   and,   of  course,   the 
hcility  of   conversion   and    reconversion    is, 
therefore,  against  this  Unit,  and  in  favor  of 
the  dollar,  in  every  instance.    The  only  ad- 
vantage it  has  over  the  dollar,  is,  that  it  will 
in  every  case,  express  our  farthing  without  a 
remainder;  whereas,  though  the  dollar  and  its 
decimals  will  do  this  in  many  cases,  it  will 
not  in  all.     But,  even  in  these,  by  extending 
your  notation  one  figure  further,  to  wit,  to 
thousands,   you   approximate   to   perfect   ac- 
curacy within  less  than  the  two-thousandth 
part  of  a  dollar;  an  atom  in  money  which 
every  one  would  neglect.     Against  this  single 
inconvenience,   the  other  advantages   of  the 
dollar  are  more  than  sufficient  to  preponder- 
ate.   This  Unit  will  present  to  the  people  a 
new  coin,  and  whenever  they  endeavor  to  es- 
timate   its    value    by    comparing    it    with    a 
Pound,  or  with  a  Dollar,  the  Units  they  now 
possess,  they  will  find  the  fraction  very  com- 
pound, and.  of  course,  less  accommodated  to 
their  comprehension  and  habits  than  the  dol- 
ar.      Indeed,    the    probability    is,    that    they 
rould  nc\'er  be  led  to  compute  in  it  generally. 
—Supplementary    Explanations.      i,    171. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  455.     (1784) 

2252.  DOLIiAB,  Ck>i]iage.— If  we  adopt 
he  Dollar  for  our  Unit,  we  should  strike  four 
oins.  one  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  and  one  of 
oppcr,  viz. :  I.  A  golden  piece,  equal  in  value 
o  ten  dollars:*  2.  The  Unit  or  Dollar  itself, 
tf  silver:  3.  The  tenth  of  a  Dollar,  of  silver 
Iso :  4.  The  hundredth  of  a  Dollar,  of  copper. 
-Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163.  Ford 
[),.  HI  447'      (1784-^ 

2253.  — ; — .     Perhaps  it  would  not  be 

niss  to  com  three  more  pieces  of  silver,  one 

the  va/uc  of  five-tenths.  or  half  a  dollar, 

c  of  the  value  0/  two-tenths,  which  would 

J^SfS?«i2f-^lTo?/r '^^•^  the  flve-dollar  gold 


be  equal  to  the  Spanish  pistereen,  and  one  of 
the  value  of  five  coppers,  which  wotild  be 
equal  to  the  Spanish  half-bit.  We  should 
then  have  five  silver  coins,  viz. : 

1.  The  Unit  or  Dollar; 

2.  The  half  dollar  or  five-tenths: 

3.  The  double-tenth,  equal  to  3,  or  one-fifth  of 
a  dollar,  or  to  the  pistereen ; 

4.  The  tenth,  equal  to  a  Spanish  bit : 

5.  The  five  copper  piece,  equal  to  .5,  or  one- 
twentieth  of  a  dollar,  or  the  half  bit. — Notes  on 
A  Money  Unit,  i,  166.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  450. 
(1784.) 

2254.  DOLLABy  Copper  coinagre  and. — 
The  hundredth  [of  a  dollar],  or  copper,  will 
differ  little  from  the  copper  of  the  four  East- 
em  States,  which  is  1-108  of  a  dollar;  still 
less  from  the  penny  of  New  York  and  North 
Carolina,  which  is  1-96  of  a  dollar;  and  .some- 
what more  from  the  penny  or  copper  of  Jer- 
sey. Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
which  is  1-90  of  a  dollar.  It  will  be  about 
the  medium  between  the  old  and  the  new  cop- 
pers of  these  States,  and  will,  therefore,  soon 
be  substituted  for  them  both.  In  Virginia, 
coppers  have  never  been  in  use.  It  will  be  as 
easy,  therefore,  to  introduce  them  there  of 
one  value  as  of  another.  The  copper  coin 
proposed  will  be  nearly  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  their  penny,  which  is  the  same  with  the 
penny  lawful  of  the  Eastern  States. — Notes 
ON  A  Money  Unit,  i,  165.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  449. 
(1784.) 

2255. .    The   Financier   [Robert 

Morris]  supposes  that  the  i-ioo  part  of  a  dol- 
lar is  not  sufficiently  small,  where  the  poor 
are  purchasers  or  vendors.  If  it  is  not,  make 
a  smaller  coin.  But  I  suspect  that  it  is  small 
enough.  Let  us  examine  facts,  in  countries 
where  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  In 
Virginia,  where  our  towns  are  few,  small, 
and.  of  course,  their  demand  for  necessaries 
very  limited,  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
introduce  a  copper  coin  at  all.  The  smallest 
coin  which  anybody  will  receive  there  is  the 
half-bit,  or  the  1-20  of  a  dollar.  In  those 
States  where  the  towns  are  larger  and  more 
populous,  a  more  habitual  barter  of  small 
wants  has  called  for  a  copper  coin  of  1-90,  i- 
96,  or  I -108  of  a  dollar.  In  England,  where  the 
towns  are  many  and  populous,  and  where 
ages  of  experience  have  matured  the  con- 
veniences of  intercourse,  they  have  found  that 
some  wants  may  be  supplied  for  a  farthing, 
or  1-208  of  a  dollar,  and  they  have  accommo- 
dated a  coin  to  this  want.  This  business  is 
evidently  progressive.  In  Virginia,  we  are 
far  behind.  In  some  other  States,  they  are 
further  advanced,  to  wit,  to  the  appreciation 
of  1-90,  1-96.  I- 108  of  a  dollar.  To  this  most 
advanced  state,  then,  I  accommodated  my 
smallest  coin  in  the  decimal  arrangement,  as 
a  money  of  payment,  corresponding  with  the 
money  of  account.  I  have  no  doubt  the  time 
will  come  when  a  smaller  coin  will  be  called 
for.  When  that  comes,  let  it  be  made.  It 
will  probably  be  the  half  of  the  copper  I 
suppose,  that  is  to  say,  5-1000  or  .005  of  a 
dollar,  this  being  very  nearly  the  farthing  of 
England.    But  it  will  be  time  enough  to  make 
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it,  when  the  people  shall  be  ready  to  receive 
it. — Supplementary  Explanations,  i,  173. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  456.     (1784.) 

2256. .    The  Secretary  of  State 

is  *  *  ♦  uncertain  whether,  instead  of  the 
larger  copper  coin,  the  Legislature  might  not 
prefer  a  lighter  one  of  billon,  or  mixed  metal, 
as  is  practiced  with  convenience,  by  several 
other  nations. — Coinage  Report.  vii,  463. 
(April  1790.) 

2257.  DOLLAB,  Orains  of  Silver  in.— If 
we  determine  that  a  Dollar  shall  be  our  Unit, 
we  must  then  say  with  precision  what  a  Dol- 
lar is.  This  coin,  struck  at  different  times, 
of  different  weights  and  fineness,  is  of  dif- 
ferent values.  Sir  Isaac  Newton* s  assay  and 
representation  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
in  171 7,  of  those  which  he  examined,  make 
their  values  as  follows : 

The  Seville  piece  dwt.  grs. 

of  eight XT— la  containing  387  grains 

of  pure  silver 
The  Mexico  piece 

of  eight 17— 10  5-9  containing  385  i-a 

grains  of  pure  silver. 
The  Pillar  piece  of  eight .  17— 1)   containing    385      3-4 
grains  of  pure  silver. 
The  new  Seville  piece 

ofeighL 14—     containing    308    7-10 

grains  of  pure  silver. 

The  Financier  states  the  old  Dollar  as  con- 
taining 376  grains  of  fine  silver,  and  the  new 
365  grains.  If  the  Dollars  circulating  among 
us  be  of  every  date  equally,  we  should  ex- 
amine the  quantity  of  pure  metal  in  each,  and 
from  them  form  an  average  for  our  Unit. 
This  is  a  work  proper  to  be  committed  to 
mathematicians  as  well  as  merchants,  and 
which  should  be  decided  on  actual  and  ac- 
curate experiment. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit. 
i,  167.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  451.  (1784.)  See  Gold 
AND  Silver. 

2258. .  Congress,  in  1786,  estab- 
lished the  Money  Unit  at  37564  Troy  grains 
of  pure  silver.  It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  this 
by  about  the  third  of  a  grain  in  weight,  or  a 
mill  in  value:  that  it  is  to  say,  to  establish 
it  at  37^  (or.  more  exactly,  375-989343) 
instead  of  375.64  grains:  because  it  will  he 
shown  that  this,  as  the  unit  of  coin,  will  link 
in  system  with  the  units  of  length,  surface, 
capacity,  and  weight,  whenever  it  shall  be 
thought  proper  to  extend  the  decimal  ratio 
through  all  these  branches.  It  is  to  preserve  the 
possibility  of  doing  this,  that  this  very  minute 
alteration  is  proposed.  *  *  *  Let  it  be  de- 
clared, therefore,  that  the  money  unit  or  dol- 
lar of  the  United  States,  shall  contain  371.262 
American  grains  of  pure  silver. — Coinage. 
Weights  .\nd  Measures  Rek)RT.  vii.  487. 
(July  1790.) 

2259. .     Let  the  Money  Unit,  or 

dollar,  contain  eleven-twelfths  of  an  ounce  of 
pure  silver.  This  will  be  376  Troy  grains  (or 
more  exactly.  375.(>8o343  Troy  grains),  which 
will  be  about  a  third  of  a  grain  (or  more  ex- 
actly, .340343  <^f  a  grain)  more  than  the 
present  unit.  This,  with  the  twelfth  of  alloy 
already  e-^tablished,  will  make  the  dollar  or 
unit,  of  the  weight  of  an  ounce,  or  of  a  cubic 


inch  of  rain  water,  exactly.    The 

mills,   cents,   dimes,   dollars,   and   eagles, 
remain     as     already     established.— CoiHAl 
Weights  and  Measures  Report,     vii,  4s 
(July  1790.) 

2260. .    The  pure  silver  in  a  do 

lar     *     *     ♦     [is]   fixed  by  law  at  347; 
ffrains,  and  all  debts  and  contracts    *    ^ 
[are]   bottomed  on  that  value    ♦    ♦    ♦    w 
To  Dr.   Robert   Patterson,     vi,  22.     (U 
Nov.  181 1.) 

2261.  DOLLAB,  Proportion  of  AUnj^ 
Some  alloy  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  od 
from  wearing  too  fast ;  too  much,  fills  on 
pockets  with  copper,  instead  of  silver.  Tli 
silver  coin  assayed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newtoi 
varied  from  i  1-2  to  76  pennyweights  alloy,! 
the  pound  Troy  of  mixed  metal.  The  Britis 
standard  has  18  dwt. ;  the  Spanish  coins  « 
sayed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  have  from  I 
to  19  1-2  dwt. ;  the  new  French  crown  has  i 
fact  19  1-2,  though  by  edict,  it  should  hif 
20  dwt.,  that  is  1-12.  The  taste  of  our  com 
trymen  will  require  that  their  furniture  plat 
should  be  as  good  as  the  British  standan! 
Taste  cannot  be  controlled  by  law.  Let  i 
then  give  the  law,  in  a  point  which  is  indii 
ferent  to  a  certain  degree.  Let  the  L^li 
ture  fix  the  alloy  of  furniture  plate  at  18  dwt 
the  British  standard,  and  Congress  that  o 
their  coin  at  one  ounce  in  the  pound,  A 
French  standard.  This  proportion  has  bed 
found  convenient  for  the  alloy  of  gold  coin 
and  it  will  simplify  the  system  of  our  nun 
to  alloy  both  metals  in  the  .«ame  degree.  Th 
coin,  too,  being  the  least  pure,  will  be  die  ks 
easily  melted  into  plate.  These  reasons  tr 
light,  indeed,  and,  of  course,  will  only  wci^ 
if  no  heavier  ones  can  be  opposed  to  them.— 
Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  167.  Foia> » 
iii.  451.     (1784.) 

2262 .    As  to  the  alloy  for  gdc 

coin,  the  British  is  an  ounce  in  the  poond 
the  French.  Spanish  and  Portuguese  difc 
from  that,  only  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  W 
a  grain  and  a  half.  I  should,  therefore,  l»e 
fer  the  British,  merely  because  its  fractioi 
stands  in  a  more  simple  form,  and  fadlitate 
the  calculations  into  which  it  enters.— NotH 
ON  A  Money  Unit,  i,  168.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  451 
(1784.) 

2263. .     I    concur    with   you  i> 

thinking  that  *  *  ♦  the  alloy  should  b« 
the  same  in  both  metals. — ^To  Alexaitdd 
Hamilton,    iii,  330.     (Feb.  1792.) 

2264.  DOLLAB,  Bedudnp  Value  of.- 

With  respect  to  the  dollar,  it  must  be  admittec 
by  all  the  world,  that  there  is  great  uncer 
tainty  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  there 
fore  all  the  world  will  have  justified  Congm 
for  their  first  act  of  removing  the  uncertaint! 
b\  declaring  what  they  understand  by  ih 
term:  but  the  uncertainty  once  remofd 
exists  no  longer,  and  I  very  much  doubt  noi 
a  right  to  change  the  value,  and  especidly  t 
lessen  it.  It  would  lead  to  so  easv  a  moi 
of  paying  off  their  debts.  Besides,  the  partic 
injured  by  this  reduction  of  the  value  wool 
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lave  so  much  matter  to  urge  in  support  of  the 
irst  point  of  fixation.— To  Alexander  Ham- 
LTON.    iii,  330.     (1792.) 

2265. .   Should  it  be  thought  that 

x>ngress  may  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar, 
should  be  for  adopting  for  our  unit,  instead 
►f  the  dollar,  either  one  ounce  of  pure  silver, 
ir  one  ounce  of  standard  silver,  so  as  to  keep 
he  unit  of  money  a  part  of  the  system  of 
•neasures,  weights  and  coins. — ^To  Alexander 
Hamilton,    iii,  330.     (1792.) 

2266.  DOLLAR,  Stopping  Coinage.— I 
should  approve  of  your  employing  the  Mint  on 
small  silver  coins,  rather  than  on  dollars 
and  gold  coins,  so  far  as  the  consent  of  those 
who  employ  it  can  be  obtained.  It  would  be 
moch  more  valuable  to  the  public  to  be  sup- 
plied with  abundance  of  dimes  and  half  dimes, 
which  would  stay  among  us,  than  with  dollars 
and  eagles  which  leave  us  immediately.  In- 
deed I  wish  the  law  authorized  the  making 
two-cent  and  three-cent  pieces  of  silver,  and 
golden  dollars,  which  would  all  be  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  would  be  a  great  con- 
▼enience  to  our  own  citizens. — To  Robert 
Patterson,      v,  61.     (W.,  March  1807.) 

2267.  DOLLAJty    Summary   Beview   of 
measures.— Congress  as  early  as  January  7, 
1782,  had  turned  their  attention  to  the  moneys  \ 
carrent  in  the  several  States,  and  had  directed  - 
the  Financier,   Robert  Morris,   to  report  to  j 
them  a  table  of  rates  at  which  the  foreign  I 
coins  should    be   received   at   the   treasury. 
That  officer,  or  rather  his  assistant,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  answered  them  on  the  15th,  in 
an  able  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  de- 
nominations of  money  current  in  the  several 
States,  and  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Wign  coins  chiefly  in  circulation  with  us, 
He  went  into  the  consideration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  a  standard  of  value  with 
"s,  and  of  the  adoption  of  a  money  Unit.    He 
proposed   for  that  Unit,  such  a  fraction  of 
pnre  silver  as  would  be  a  common  measure 
of  the  penny  of  every  State,  without  leaving 
a  fraction.    This  common  divisor  he  found 
to  be  the  1-1440  of  a  dollar,  or  1-1600  of  the 
crown  sterling.    The  value  of  a  dollar  was, 
therefore,  to  be  expressed  by  1440  units,  and 
of  a  crown  by  1600;  each  Unit  containing  a 
<inartcr  of  a  j^rain  of  fine  silver.     Congress 
tnrning  again  their  attention  to  this  subject 
the  following  year,  the  Financier,  by  a  letter 
of  April  30,  178^.  further  explained  and  urged 
the  Unit  he  had  proposed ;  but  nothing  more 
was  done  on  it  until  the  ensuing  year,  when  it 
was  again  taken  up,  and  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member.  The  general 
views  of  the  Financier  were  sound,  and  the 
principle  was  ingenious  on  which  he  proposed 
0  found  his  Unit:  but  it  was  too  minute  for 
►rdinary  use,  too  laborious  for  computation, 
fehcr  by   the  head  or  in  figures.     The  price 
f  a  loaf  of  bread,  1-20  of  a  dollar,  would  be 
3  units.      A  pound  of  butter  1-5  of  a  dollar, 
58  units.      A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dol- 
rs   value    would  require  a  notation   of  six 
ures.    *<^^»!-  J  15,200,  and  the  public  debt, 
^pasc    ot    eighty    millions,    would    require 


twelve  figures,  to  wit,  115,200,000,000  units. 
Such  a  system  of  money-arithmetic  would  be 
entirely  unmanageable  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  Society.  I  propose,  therefore,  instead 
of  this,  to  adopt  the  Dollar  as  our  Unit  of  ac- 
count and  pa3rment,  and  that  its  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  should  be  in  the  decimal  ratio. 
I  wrote  some  Notes  on  the  subject,  which  I 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Finan- 
cier. I  received  his  answer  and  adherence  to 
his  general  system,  only  agreeing  to  take  for 
his  Unit  one  hundred  of  those  he  first  pro- 
posed, so  that  a  Dollar  should  be  14  40-100, 
and  a  crown  16  units.  I  replied  to  this,  and 
printed  my  notes  and  reply  on  a  flying  sheet, 
which  I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  Congress  for  consideration,  and  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  report  on  my  principle.  This 
was  adopted  the  ensuing  year,  and  is  the  sys- 
tem which  now  prevails. — Autobiography,  i, 
52.  Ford  ed.,  i,  73.   (1820.)   Sec  Money,  Unit. 

—  DOTJBLE  STANDABD.— See  Money. 

2268.  DOTJBT,  Caution  in. — In  case  of 
doubt,  it  is  better  to  sav  too  little  than  too 
much. — To  President  Washington.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  369.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

2260.  DBA7T,  TTnpopularity  of. — In 
Virginia  a  draft  was  ever  the  most  unpopular 
and  impracticable  thing  that  could  be  at- 
tempted. Our  people,  even  under  the  mon- 
archical government,  had  learned  to  consider 
it  as  the  last  of  all  oppressions. — To  John 
Adams.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  129.     (Wg.,  1777) 

2270.  DRAWBACKS,  Evils  of.— With 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  this  exuberant  commerce  which  is  now 
bringing  war  on  us,  we  concur  perfectly.  It 
brings  us  into  collision  with  other  powers 
in  every  sea,  and  will  force  us  into  every  war 
of  the  European  powers.  The  converting  this 
great  agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Am- 
sterdam.— a  mere  headquarters  for  carrying  on 
the  commerce  of  all  nations  with  one  another, 
is  too  absurd.  Yet  this  is  the  real  object  of  the 
drawback  system. — it  enriches  a  few  individ- 
uals, but  lessens  the  stock  of  native  produc- 
tions, by  withdrawing  from  them  all  the  hands 
thus  employed.  It  is  essentially  interesting  to 
us  to  have  shipping  and  seamen  enough  to 
carry  our  surplus  produce  to  market ;  but  be- 
yond that,  I  do  not  think  we  are  bound  to 
give  it  encouragement  by  drawbacks  or  pre- 
miums. I  wish  vou  may  be  right  in  supposin'^ 
that  the  trading  States  would  now  be  willing 
to  give  up  the  drawbacks,  and  to  denation- 
alize all  ships  taking  foreign  articles  on  board 
for  any  other  destination  than  the  Uni*^c'^ 
States,  on  being  secured  by  discriminating 
duties,  or  otherwise  in  the  exclusive  carryage 
of  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  I  should 
doubt  it.  Were  such  a  proposition  to  come 
from  them,  I  presume  it  would  meet  with  little 
difficulty.  Otherwise,  I  suppose  it  must  wait 
till  peace,  when  the  right  of  drawback  will  be 
less  valued  than  the  exclusive  carryage  of 
our  own  produce. — To  Benjamin  Stoddf.rt. 
V.  426.     Ford  ed..  ix.  245.     CW.,  Feb.   1809.) 
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2271.  DRAWBACKS,   Introduction  of. 

— This  most  heterogeneous  principle  was 
transplanted  into  ours  from  the  British  system 
by  a  man  [Alexander  Hamilton]  whose  mind 
was  really  powerful,  but  chained  by  native 
partialities  to  everything  English;  who  had 
formed  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  superior  per- 
fection of  the  English  constitution,  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  of  their  government,  and  sin- 
cerely believed  it  for  the  good  of  this  country 
to  make  them  their  model  in  everything ;  with- 
out considering  that  what  might  be  wise  and 
good  for  a  nation  essentially  commercial,  and 
entangled  in  complicated  intercourse  with 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  might  not 
be  so  for  one  essentially  agricultural,  and  in- 
sulated by  nature  from  the  abusive  govern- 
ments of  the  old  world.— To  William  H. 
Crawford,  vii,  6.  Ford  ed.,  x,  34.  (M.,  1816.) 

2272.  DRAWBACKS,  Bepeal  of  .—The 
inordinate  extent  given  to  commerce  among 
us  by  our  becoming  the  factors  of  the  whole 
world,  has  enabled  it  to  control  the  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  interests.  When  a 
change  of  circumstances  shall  reduce  it  to  an 
equilibrium  with  these,  to  the  carrying  our 
produce  only,  to  be  exchanged  for  our  wants, 
it  will  return  to  a  wholesome  condition  for 
the  body  politic,  and  that  beyond  which  it 
should  never  be  encouraged  to  go.  The  re- 
peal of  the  drawback  system  will  either  effect 
this,  or  bring  sufficient  sums  into  the  treasury 
to  meet  the  wars  we  shall  bring  on  by  our 
covering  every  sea  with  our  vessels.  But 
this  must  be  the  work  of  peace.  The  cor- 
rection will  be  after  my  day,  as  the  error 
originated  before  it.— To  Larkin  Smith. 
v,  441.     (M..  April  1809.) 

2273.  DRAWBACKS,  Wars  and.— I  re- 
turned from  Europe  after  our  government  had 
got  under  way.  and  had  adopted  from  the 
British  code  the  law  of  drawbacks.  I  early 
saw  its  effects  in  the  jealousies  and  vexations 
of  Britain;  and  that,  retaining  it,  we  must  be- 
come, like  her,  an  essentially  warring  nation, 
and  meet,  in  the  end,  the  catastrophe  impend- 
ing over  her.  No  one  can  doubt  that  this 
alone  produced  the  Orders  of  Council,  the 
depredations  which  preceded,  and  the  war 
which  followed  tliem.  Had  we  carried  but  our 
own  produce,  and  brought  back  but  our  own 
•vants.  no  nation  would  have  troubled  us. 
*  ♦  *  When  war  was  declared,  and  especially 
after  Massachusetts,  who  had  produced  it. 
took  side  with  the  oncmy  waging  it,  I  pressed 
on  some  confidential  friends  in  Congress  to 
avail  us  of  the  happy  opportunity  of  repealing 
tl.e  drawback^  and  I  do  rejoice  to  find  thai 
you  are  in  that  sentiment.  *  ♦  *  It  is  one 
of  three  great  measures  necessary  to  insure  us 
permanent  prosperity.  It  preserves  our  peace. 
—To  William  TI.  Crawford,  vii,  7.  Ford 
ED..  X.  .V.      (M..   i«i6.) 

2274.  DREAMS,  Hints  from.— We  some- 
times from  dreams  pick  up  some  hint  worth  im- 
proving by  ♦  ♦  ♦  reflection. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed..  x.  249.     (M-  »823.) 

2275.  DREAMS,  TTtoplan.— Mine,  after 
all.  may  be  an  Utopian  dream,  but  being  inno- 


cent, I  have  thought  I  might  indulge  in  it  till 
I  go  to  the  land  of  dreams,  and  sleep  there  with 
the  dreamers  of  all  past  and  future  timca.*-* 
To  M.  CoRR£A.  vii,  95.    (P.P.,  181 7.) 

2276.  DRESS,  Economy  and. — The  arti- 
cle of  dress  is  perhaps  that  in  which  economy 
is  the  least  to  be  recommended.  It  is  so  im- 
portant [in  married  life]  to  each  to  continue 
to  please  the  other,  that  the  happiness  of  both 
requires  the  most  pointed  attention  to  what- 
ever may  contribute  to  it — and  the  more  as 
time  makes  greater  inroads  on  our  person. 
Yet,  generally,  we  become  slovenly  in  propor- 
tion as  personal  decay  requires  the  contrary. — 
To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  D.  L.  T.  247 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

2277.  DRESS,  Womien'g. — Some  ladies 
think  they  may,  under  the  privileges  of  die 
dSshabille,  be  loose  and  negligent  of  their 
dtess  in  the  morning.  But  be  you,  from  the 
moment  you  rise  till  you  go  to  bed,  as  cleanly 
and  properly  dressed  as  at  the  hours  of  dinner 
or  tea. — To  Martha  Jefferson.  D.  L.  J. 
71.     (1783.) 

—  DRTrNXARDS.^See  Intemperance. 

2278.  DUANE  (WiUiam),  AgrtgtJiTiw  to. 

— The  zeal,  the  disinterestedness,  and  the 
abilities  with  which  you  have  supported  the 
gieat  principles  of  our  [political]  revolution. 
the  persecutions  you  have  suffered,  and  the 
firmness  and  independence  with  which  you  have 
suffered  them,  constitute  too  strong  a  claim  on 
the  good  wishes  of  every  friend  of  elective  gov- 
ernment to  be  effaced  by  a  solitary  case  of  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  Thus  I  think,  and  thus  I 
believed  my  much-esteemed  friend  Lieper  would 
have  thought :  and  I  am  the  more  concerned  he 
does  not,  as  it  is  so  much  more  in  his  power  to 
be  useful  to  you  than  in  mine.  His  residence, 
and  his  standing  at  the  great  seat  of  the  mon- 
eyed institutions,  command  a  credit  with  then^ 
which  no  inhabitant  of  the  country,  and  of  agri- 
cultural pursuits  only,  can  have.  The  two  or 
three  banks  in  our  uncommercial  State  are  too 
distant  to  have  any  relations  with  the  fanners 
of  Albemarle.  We  are  persuaded  you  have  not 
overrated  the  dispositions  of  this  State  to  sup- 
port yourself  ana  your  paper.  They  have  felt 
its  services  too  often  to  be  indifferent  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  They  are  well  aware  that  the 
days  of  danger  are  not  yet  over.  And  I  am 
sensible  that  if  there  were  any  means  of  bring- 
ing into  concert  the  good  will  of  the  friends 
of  the  "  Aurora  "  scattered  over  this  State,  they 
would  not  deceive  your  expectations.  One 
month  sooner  might  have  found  such  an  oppor- 
titnity  in  the  assemblap^e  of  our  Legislature  in 
Richmond.  But  that  is  now  dispersed  not  to 
meet  again  under  a  twelvemonth.  We,  here, 
(ire  but  one  of  a  hundred  counties,  and  on  con- 
sultation with  friends  of  the  neighborhood,  it  is 
their  opinion  that  if  we  can  find  an  endorser 
resident  in  Richmond,  ten  (for  that  is  indispen- 
sable) or  twelve  persons  of  this  county  would 
readily  engage,  as  you  suggest,  for  their  $100 
each,  and  some  of  them  for  more.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  republicans  in  that  city  can  and 
will  do  a  ^eat  deal  more;  and  perhaps  their 
central  position  may  enable  them  to  communi- 
cate with  other  counties.  We  have  written  to 
a  distinguished  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
there  to  take  the  lead  in  the  business,  as  far  as 

*  JefferBon  was  dlacusslng  his  popular  and  hlglier 
education  plans  for  Virginia.— EorrOR. 
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concerns  that  place;  and  for  our  own,  we  are 
taking  measures  for  obtaining  the  aid  of  the 
bank  of  the  same  place.  In  all  this  I  am  merely 
a  cipher.  Forty  years  of  almost  constant  ab- 
sence from  the  State  have  made  me  a  stranger 
in  it,  have  left  me  a  solitary  tree,  from  around 
which  the  axe  of  time  has  felled  all  the  com- 
panions of  its  youth  and  growth.  I  have,  how- 
ever, engaged  some  active  and  zealous  friends 
to  do  what  I  could  not.  *  *  *  But  our  sup- 
|x>rt  can  be  but  partial,  and  far  short,  both  in 
time  and  measure,  of  your  difficulties.  They 
will  be  little  more  than  evidences  of  our  friend- 
ship.— ^To  William  Duane.  v,  575.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  31X.     (M.,  1811.) 

2279.  DUANE  (William),  Character  of. 
—I  believe  Duane  to  be  a  very  honest  man 
and  sincerely  republican;  but  his  passions  are 
fltronger  than  his  prudence,  and  his  personal  as 
well  as  general  antipathies  render  him  very 
intolerant.  These  traits  lead  him  astray,  and 
require  his  readers,  even  those  who  value  him 
for  his  steady  support  of  the  republican  cause, 
to  be  on  their  ffuard  against  his  occasional  aber- 
rations.— ^To  WILLIAM  Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford 
r.D..  ix,  319.    (M.,  181 1.) 

2280.  DUANE  (U^Uiam),  Defection  of. 
—After  so  long  a  course  of  steady  adherence 
to  the  general  sentiments  of  the  republicans,  it 
would  afflict  me  sincerely  to  see  you  separate 
from  the  body,  become  auxiliary  to  the  enemies 
of  our  government,  who  have  to  you  been  the 
bitterest  enemies,  who  are  now  chuckling  at  the 
prospect  of  division  among  us,  and,  as  I  am  told, 
are  subscribing  for  your  paper. — ^To  William 
Duane.  ▼,  592.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  316.  (M.,  April 
1811.) 

2281.  DUANE  (William),  Office  for.— 

Duane's  defection  from  the  republican  ranks, 
his  transition  to  the  federalists,  and  giving  tri- 
umph, in  an  important  State,  to  wrong  over 
right,  have  dissolved,  of  his  own  seeking,  his 
connection    with    us.     Yet   the    energy    of   his 

{»re5s  when  our  cause  was  laborinf?,  and  all  but 
ost  under  the  overwhelming  weight  of  its  pow- 
erful adversaries,  its  unquestionable  effect  in 
the  revolution  produced  in  the  public  mind, 
which  arrested  the  rapid  march  of  our  govern- 
ment towards  monarchy,  overweigh  in  fact  the 
demerit  of  his  desertion,  when  we  had  become 
too  strong  to  suffer  from  it  sensibly.  He  is,  in 
truth,  the  victim  of  passions  which  his  princi- 
ples were  not  strong  enough  to  control.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  are  not  bound  to  clothe 
him  with  the  best  robe,  to  put  a  ring  on  his 
finger,  and  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  for  him,  yet 
neither  should  we  leave  him  to  eat  husks  with 
the  swine.* — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed..  x, 
375.     (M.  1823.) 

22852. I  received  a  letter  from 

some  friend  of  yours  who  chose  to  be  anony- 
mous, suggesting  that  your  situation  might  be 
bettered,  and  the  government  advantaged  by 
availing  itself  of  yotu*  services  in  some  line. 
I  immraiately  wrote  to  a  friend  whose  situation 
enabled  him  to  attend  to  this.  I  have  received 
no  answer  but  hope  it  is  kept  in  view.  I  am 
long  since  withdrawn  from  the  political  world, 
think  little,  read  less,  and  know  all  but  nothing 
of  what  is  going  on;  but  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  past,  nor  those  who  were  fellow  laborers  in 
the  gloomy  hours  of  federal  ascendency  when 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  was  beaten  down,  its 
votaries  arraigned  as  criminals,  and  such  threats 
denotinccd    as    posterity   would    never   believe. 

•  Prom  *  letter  recommending  Doane  for  office.— 
BDrroB. 


My  means  of  service  are  slender;  but  such  as 
they  are,  if  you  can  make  them  useful  to  you 
in  any  solicitation,  they  shall  be  sincerely  em- 
ployed.— To  William  Duane.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
276,     (M.,  1834.) 

2283.  DUEL,  Murder  by. ^Whosoever 
committeth  murder  by  way  of  duel  shall  suf- 
fer death  by  hanging;  and  if  he  were  the 
challenger,  his  body,  after  death,  shall  be  gib- 
betted.  He,  who  rcmoveth  it  from  the  gibbet, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the 
officer  shall  see  that  it  be  replaced.^^MES 
Bill,    i,  150.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  207.     (1779.) 

2284.  DT7EB  (William),  FaUure  of.— 
The  stock-jobbing  speculations  have  occupied 
some  of  our  countr^rmen  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
give  sincere  uneasiness  to  those  who  would 
rather  see  their  capitals  employed  in  commerce^ 
manufactures,  buildings  and  agriculture.  The 
failure  of  Mr.  Duer,  the  chief  of  that  descrip- 
tion of  people,  has  already  produced  some  other 
bankruptcies,  and  more  are  apprehended.  He 
had  obtained  money  from  great  numbers  of 
small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  tempting  them  by 
usurious  interest,  which  has  made  the  distress 
very  extensive. — To  David  Humphreys.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  50a.     (Pa.,  April   1793.) 

2286 .    Duer,  the  King  of  the 

alley,  is  under  a  sort  of  check.  The  stocksellers 
say  he  will  rise  again.  The  stockbuyers  count 
him  out,  and  the  credit  and  fate  of  the  nation 
seem  to  hang  on  the  desperate  throws  and 
plimges  of  gambling  scoundrels. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph.    Ford  ed.,  v,  455.    (Pa.,  179a.) 

2286.  DT7EB  (WiUiam),  Outbreak 
against. — It  was  reported  here  [Philadel- 
phia] last  night,  that  there  had  been  a  collec- 
tion of  people  round  the  place  of  Duer's  con- 
finement, of  so  threatening  an  appearance,  as  to 
call  out  the  Governor  and  militia,  and  to  be  fired 
on  by  them,  and  that  several  of  them  were 
killed.  I  hope  it  is  not  true.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing to  fill  up  the  criminality  of  this  paper  sys- 
tem, but  to  shed  the  blood  of  those  whom  it  had 
cheated  of  their  substance. — To  Francis  Eppes. 
Ford  ed..  v,  508.     (April  1792.) 

2287.  DT7EB   (WilUam),   Threats  of.— 

Dupr  now  threatens  that,  if  he  is  not  relieved 
by  certain  persons,  he  will  lay  open  to  the  world 
such  a  scene  of  villainy  as  will  strike  it  with  as- 
tonishment.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed„ 
vi,  313.     (Pa..  1793.) 

2288.  DUMAS  (C.  W.  P.),  Agrency  of.— 
Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  continue  the 
agency  of  Dumas?  *  *  *  He  is  undoubtedly 
in  the  confidence  of  some  one  who  has  a  part  in 
the  Dutch  government,  and  who  seems  to  allow 
him  to  communicate  to  us. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  8.     (P.,  1784.) 

2289. .     Mr.  Dumas,  very  early 

in  the  [Revolutionary]  war,  was  employed  first 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Adams,  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  in 
Holland.  Congress  never  passed  any  express 
vote  of  confirmation,  but  they  opened  a  direct 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Dumas,  sent  him 
orders  to  be  executed,  confirmed  and  augmented 
his  salary,  made  that  augmentation  retrospec- 
tive, directed  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
their  hotel  at  the  Hague,  and  passed  such 
other  votes  from  time  to  time  as  established 
him  de  facto  their  agent  at  the  Hague.  On  the 
change  in  the  organization  of  our  governrtient 
in    1789,  no  commission   nor  new   appointtnefvt 
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took  place  with  respect  to  him,  though  it  did  in 
most  other  cases :  yet  the  correspondence  with 
him  from  the  office  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  been 
continued,  and  he  has  regularly  received  his 
salary. — To  President  Washington,  iii,  331. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  437.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

2290.  DUMAS    (C.    W.    F.),    Ck>xigre88 

and. — On  the  i8th  of  this  month,  I  received  a 
letter  from  his  Excellency,  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes,  expressing  the  interest  which  he  takes 
in  your  welfare,  and  recommending  you  to  Con- 
gress.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  528.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  190.     (P.,  1786.) 

2291. .    I  am  pressed  on  so  many 

hands  to  recommend  Dumas  to  the  patronage 
of  Congress,  that  I  cannot  avoid  it.  Evcry- 
l)ody  speaks  well  of  him,  and  his  zeal  in  our 
cause.  Anything  done  for  him  will  gratify  this 
court  [France],  and  the  patriotic  party  in  Hoi- 
Kind,  as  well  as  some  distinguished  individuals. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,     i,  557.     (P.,  1786.) 

2292. .    I   enclose  you   a   letter 

from  the  Count  de  Vergennes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Dumas.  With  the  services  of  this  gentleman  to 
the  United  States,  yourself  and  Dr.  Franklin 
are  better  acquainted  than  I  am.  Those  he 
has  l>een  able  to  render  towards  effecting  the 
late  alliance  between  France  and  the  united 
Netherlands  are  the  probable  ground  of  the 
present  application. — To  John  Jay.  i,  534. 
(P..  1786.) 

2293. .     I  was  gratified  with  the 

receipt  of  your  favor  ♦  ♦  ♦  containing  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  of  October 
24tn,  1785,  in  your  favor,  and  which  I  wish  had 
been  more  so. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  528. 
(P.,  1786.) 

2294.  DUMAS  (C.  W.  7.),  Holland  and. 

— Besides  former  applications  to  me  in  favor 
of  Dumas,  the  Rhingrave  of  Salm  (the  effective 
minister  of  the  government  of  Holland,  while 
their  two  embassadors  here  are  ostensible,  and) 
who  is  conducting  secret  arrangements  for  them 
with  this  court,  presses  his  interests  on  us.  It 
is  evident  the  two  governments  make  a  point 
of  It.  You  ask  why  they  do  not  provide  for 
him  themselves?  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
question,  but  by  a  conjecture  that  Dumas's 
particular  amlution  prefers  an  appointment 
from  us.  I  know  all  the  difficulty  about  this 
application  which  Congress  has  to  encounter. 
I  see  the  reasons  ag.iinst  giving  him  the  pri- 
mary appointment  at  that  court,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  accommodating  himself  to  a  subor- 
dinate one.  Yet  T  think  something  must  be  done 
in  it  to  gratify  this  court  [France!,  of  which 
we  must  be  always  asking  favors.  In  these 
countries,  personal  favors  weigh  more  than  pub- 
lic interest.  The  minister  who  has  asked  a 
gratification  for  Dumas,  has  embarked  his  own 
feelings  and  reputation  in  that  demand.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  discreet  by  any  means.  But 
this  reflection  might,  perhaps,  aggravate  a  dis- 
appointment. I  know  not  really  what  you  can 
do :  but  yet  hope  something  will  be  done. — To 
Iamf.s  Monroe,  i.  568.  Ford  ed..  iv,  226. 
(P..  1786.) 

2295. .  Dumas  is  a  great  favor- 
ite both  of  Holland  and  France. — To  James 
Monroe,     i.  526.     (P.,   1786.) 

2296.  DUMOTJRIEZ   (C.   P.),  Apostacy 

of. — From  the  steadiness  of  the  French  people 
on  the  defection  of  so  popular  and  capital  a 
commander  as  Dumouriez.  we  have  a  proof  that 


nothing    can    shake    their    republicanism. — To 
James    Madison,     iv,   8.      Ford   ed.,   vi,   39$, 

(1793.) 


2297.  DUMOXTBIEZ  (C.  F.),  A 
drel. — Dumouriez  was  known  to  be  a  scooih 
drel  in  grain..  I  mentioned  this  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
armies ;  but  his  victories  at  length  silenced  me. 
His  apostasy  has  now  proved  that  an  unprinci- 
pled man,  let  his  other  fitnesses  be  what  they 
will,  ought  never  to  be  employed.  It  has 
proved,  too,  that  the  French  army,  as  well  as 
nation,  cannot  be  shaken  in  their  republicanism. 
Dumouriez's  popularity  put  it  to  as  severe  m 
proof  as  could  be  offered. — ^To  Dr.  GmMi 
Gilmer,     iv,  5.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  324.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2298.  DUMOXTSIEZ    (C.    F.),    Witbmifc 

Virtue. — No  confidence  in  Dumouriez's  vir- 
tue opposes  the  story  that  he  has  gone  over  ti 
the  Austrians;  for  he  has  none^ — ^To  Maktba 
Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  367.  (Fa, 
1793.) 


2299.  DUNBAB  (William),  EirtMm  for. 
— I  recommend  to  your  particular  civilttict 
and  respect  Mr.  William  Duinbar,  a  person  of 
great  worth  and  wealth  in  New  Orleans,  and 
one  of  the  most  distingruished  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  point  of  science.  He  is  a  cof^ 
respondent  of  mine  in  that  line  in  whom  I  set 
great  store.  As  a  native  of  Britain,  he  miHt 
have  a  predilection  towards  her ;  but  as  to  cvoy 
other  nation  he  is  purely  American. — ^To  Will- 
iam C.  Claibornb.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  72.  (W« 
1801.) 

2300.  DITNMOBE    (Lord),    Defeated^ 

Ix)rd  Dunmore  has  commenced  hostilities  is 
Virginia.  That  people  bore  with  everytbioit 
till  he  attempted  to  bum  the  town  of  Hamjpton. 
They  opposeiid  and  repelled  him,  with  consido^ 
able  loss  on  his  side,  and  none  on  ours.  It  bsi 
raised  our  countrymen  into  a  perfect  phrenzy^- 
To  John  Randolph,  i,  203.  Ford  bd.,  i,49<* 
(Pa.,  November  177 $•) 

2301.  DTTPLICHTY,  Difldalned.— I  dis- 
dain everything  like  duplicity. — To  JaioS 
Madison,  iv,  194.  Ford  ed.,  vti»  166.  (VL 
1797.) 

2302.  DT7P0NT  DE  NEM0UB8,  Aintf<- 
lea  and. — I  pray  you  to  cherish  Dupont  He 
has  the  best  disposition  for  the  continuance  o' 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  and  po^ 
haps  you  may  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of 
him. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv.  434- 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  147.     (W.,  1802.) 

2303.  DTTPONT  DE  NEM0UB8,  Confl- 

dence  in. — You  will  perceive  the  unlimited 
confidence  I  repose  in  yotu*  good  faith,  and  ta 
your  cordial  dispositions  to  serve  both  coun- 
tries, when  you  observe  that  I  leave  the  letter* 
for  Chancellor  Livingston  open  for  your  peru- 
sal. The  first  page  respects  a  cipher,  as  do  the 
loose  sheets  folded  with  the  letter.  These  ate 
interesting  to  him  and  myself  onlpr,  and  thefv 
fore  are  not  for  vour  perusal.  It  is  the  secoiA 
third,  and  fourth  pages  which  I  wish  you  to 
read,  to  possess  yourself  of  completely,  av 
then  seal  the  letter .  with  wafers  stuck  under 
the  flying  seal,  that  it  may  be  seen  by  nobodf 
else  if  any  accident  should  happen  to  you.  I 
wish  you  to  be  possessed  of  the  subject,  became 
you  may  be  able  to  impress  on  the  govemmeflt 
of  France  the  inevitable  consequences  of  thek 
taking  possession  of  Louisiana :  and  though,  tt 
I  here  mention^  the  cession  of  New   OrictM 
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and  the  Floiidas  to  us  would  be  a  palliation, 
yet  I  believe  it  would  be  no  more,  and  that  this 
measure  will  cost  France,  and  perhaps  not  very 
long  hence,  a  war  which  will  annihilate  her  on 
the  ocean,  and  place  that  element  under  the 
despotism  of  two  nations,  which  I  am  not  rec- 
onciled to  the  more  because  my  own  would  be 
one  of  them. — ^To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv^ 
435.      (W.,  ^ril   1802.) 

2304.  DTTPONT  DE  NEMOXTBS,  I<oui8i- 
ana  FarduuM  and.— The  confidence  which 
the  government  of  France  reposes  in  you,  will 
mdoubtedly  give  great  weight  to  your  informa- 
tion [with  respect  to  Louisiana].  An  equal  con- 
Ideoce  on  our  part,  founded  on  your  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  your  just  views  of  it,  your  good 
diipodtions  towards  this  country,  and  my  long 
experience  of  your  personal  faith  and  friend- 
ship, assure  me  that  you  will  render  between  us 
an  the  good  offices  in  your  power.  The  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries  being  absolutely 
the  same  as  to  this  matter,  your  aid  may  be 
consdentsously  given.  It  will  often,  perhaps, 
be  possible  for  you,  having  a  freedom  of  com- 
nranication,  omnibus  horis,  which  diplomatic 
gentlemen  will  be  excluded  from  by  forms,  to 
imooth  difficulties  by  representations  and  rea- 
sonings, which  would  be  received  with  more 
suspicion  from  them.  You  will  thereby  render 
great  good  to  both  countries.— -To  P.  S.  Dupont 
M  Nemours,  iv,  457.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  205.  (W., 
Feb.  1803.) 

2805.  D17FUI8  (C.  F.),  Works  of  .—Your 
undertaking  [to  read]  the  twelve  volumes  of 
Duptiis,  is  a  degree  of  heroism  to  which  I  could 
not  have  aspired  even  in  my  younger  days.  I 
have  been  contented  with  the  humble  achieve- 
Bent  of  reading  the  analysis  of  his  work  by 
Destott  Tracy,  in  two  hundred  pages  octavo.  I 
believe  I  should  have  ventured  on  his  own 
abridjKment  of  the  work,  in  one  octavo  volimie, 
had  it  ever  come  to  my  hands ;  but  the  marrow 
of  it  in  Tracy  has  satisfied  my  appetite ;  and 
«vcn  in  that,  the  preliminary  discourse  of  the 
analyser  himself,  and  his  conclusion,  are  worth 
wore  in  my  eye  than  the  body  of  the  work. 
For  the  object  of  that  seems  to  be  to  smother 
all  history  under  the  mantle  of  allegory.  If  his- 
tories so  unlike  as  that  of  Hercules  and  Jesus, 
can.  by  a  fertile  imagination  and  allegorical 
wttcrpTCtations,  be  brought  to  the  same  tally,  no 
nne  of  distinction  remains  between  fact  and 
fancy.— To  John  Adams,     vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

2306.  DUTIES,    Discriminating.— It    is 
tnic  wc  must  expect  some  inconvenience  in 
practice  from  the  establishment  of  discrimi- 
nating duties.    But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
^s,  wc  are  left  to  choose  between  two  evils. 
*nese    inconveniences     are     nothing     when 
weighed  against  the  loss  of  wealth  and  loss 
of  force,  which  will  follow  our  perseverance  in 
tnc  plan  of  indiscrimination.     When  once  it 
snail  be  perceived  that  we  are  either  i..  the 
system,  or  in  the  habit,  of  giving  equal  ad- 
vantages to  those  who  extinguish  our  com- 
merce and  navigation  by  duties  and  prohibi- 
tions, as  to  those  who  treat  both  with  liber- 
ality and  justice,  liberality  and  iustice  will  be 
converted  by  all  into  duties  and  prohibitions. 
If  IS  not  to  the  moderation   and  justice  of 
others  we  are  to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  ac- 
cess to  market  with  our  productions,  or  for 
rV  /o  Jr  m  "^  ^^«  transportation  of  them; 
^   -//^o'",^-  -^^^^  and  the 

wf//  t/jp   tnexti.    Nor  do  the  incon- 


veniences of  discrimination  merit  considera- 
tion. ♦  ♦  ♦  Perhaps  not  a  commercial 
nation  on  earth  is  without  them. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  650.  Ford  ed.,  vi^ 
483.     (Dec.  1793.) 

2307. .     Between    nations    who 

favor  our  productions  and  navigation  and 
those  who  do  not  favor  them,  one  distinction 
alone  will  suffice;  one  set  of  moderate  duties 
for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  advance  on  these  as- 
to  some  articles ;  and  prohibitions  as  to  others, 
for  the  last.— Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii, 
650.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  483.     (Dec  1793) 

2308. .  If  the  commercial  regu- 
lations had  been  adopted  which  our  Legisla- 
ture were  at  one  time  proposing,  we  should 
at  this  moment  have  been  standing  on  such  an 
eminence  of  safety  and  respect  as  ages  can 
never  recover.  But  having  wandered  from 
that,  our  object  should  now  be  to  get  back, 
with  as  little  loss  as  possible,  and,  when  peace 
shall  be  restored  to  the  world,  endeavor  so  to 
form  our  commercial  regulations  as  that  jus- 
tice from  other  nations  shall  be  their  mechan- 
ical result. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv,  177. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  129.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

2309. To  those  [nations]  who 

refuse  the  admission  [to  the  West  Indies]  we 
must  refuse  our  commerce,  or  load  theirs  by 
odious  discriminations  in  our  ports. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  i,  351.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  58. 
(P,.  1785.) 

2310.  DITTIES,  Prohibitory.— Should 
any  nation,  contrary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it 
may  better  find  its  advantage  by  continuing 
its  system  of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regula- 
tions, it  behooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens, 
their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  counter 
prohibitions,  duties  and  regulations,  also. 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vex- 
ations; nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  re- 
laxation of  them. — Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port, vii,  647.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  -480.  (Dec. 
1793.) 

2311.  DUTIES,  Beciprocal.— Some  na- 
tions not  yet  ripe  for  free  commerce  in  all 
its  extent,  might  still  be  willing  to  mollify 
its  restrictions  and  regulations  for  us,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantages  which  an  inter- 
course with  us  might  offer.  Particularly 
they  may  concur  with  us  in  reciprocating  the 
duties  to  be  levied  on  each  side,  or  in  com- 
pensating any  excess  of  duty  by  equivalent 
advantages  of  another  nature. — Foreign  Com- 
merce Report,  vii.  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  479. 
(Dec.  1793.) 

2312.  DUTIES,  Retaliatory.— Massachu- 
setts has  passed  an  act.  the  first  object  of 
which  seemed  to  be,  to  retaliate  on  the  British 
commercial  measures,  but  in  the  close  of  it. 
they  impose  double  duties  on  all  goods  im- 
ported in  bottoms  not  wholly  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  our  States.  New  Hampshire  has  fol- 
lowed the  example.  This  is  much  complained 
of  here  [France],  and  will  probably  draw  re- 
taliating measures  from  the  States  of  Europe^ 
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if  generally  adopted  in  America,  or  not  cor- 
rected by  the  States  which  have  adopted  it. 
It  must  he  our  endeavor  to  keep  them  quiet 
on  this  side  the  water,  under  the  hope  that  our 
countr>'nien  will  correct  this  step ;  as  I  trust 
they  will  do.  It  is  no  ways  akin  to  their  gen- 
eral system.— To  William  Carmichael.  i, 
475.     (P.,  1785.)     See  Tariff. 

2313.  DUTIES  (Ctovemmental),  Divi- 
sion of. — In  government,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  business  of  life,  it  is  by  division  and 
subdivision  of  duties  alone,  that  all  matters, 
great  and  small,  can  be  managed  to  perfec- 
tion. And  the  whole  is  cemented  by  giving 
to  every  citizen,  personally,  a  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  affairs. — ^To  Sam- 
uel Kerch ival.  vii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41. 
(M.,  1816.) 

—  DITTIES,  Natural.— See  Duty  and 
Natural  Rights. 

2314.  DUTY,  Ability  and.—  A  debt  of 
service  is  due  from  every  man  to  his  country 
proportioned  to  the  bounties  which  nature  and 
fortune  have  measured  to  him. — To  Edward 

RUTLEDGE.      iv,    1 52.      FORD   ED.,    vii,    94.       (M., 

1796.)     See  Office. 

2315.  DUTY,  Administrative.— On  tak- 
inj;  this  station  [Presidency]  on  a  former 
occasion.  I  declared  the  principles  on  which 
I  believed  it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs 
of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells 
me  that  I  have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up 
to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious 
import,  and  to  the  understanding  of  every 
candid  mind.— Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  40.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  342.     (1805.) 

2316. .    It    was    my    lot    to    be 

placed  at  the  head  of  the  column  which  made 
the  first  breach  in  the  ramparts  of  federalism, 
and  to  be  charprcd  on  that  event,  with  the 
duty  of  changing  the  course  of  the  govern- 
ment from  what  we  deemed  a  monarchical 
to  its  republican  tack.  This  made  me  the 
mark  for  every  shaft  which  calumny  and 
falsehood  could  point  against  me.  I  bore  them 
with  resignation,  as  one  of  the  duties  imposed 
on  me  by  my  post.  But  *  *  *  {x  was 
among  the  most  painful  duties  from  which  I 
hoped  to  find  relief  in  retirement. — To  Mark 
Langdon  Hill,     vii,  154.     (M.,  1820.) 

2317.  DUTY,  Age  and.— I  should  not 
shrink  from  the  post  of  duty,  had  not  the  de- 
cays of  nature  withdrawn  me  from  the  list 
of  combatants. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii, 
211.     Foui)  ED..  X.  188.     (M.,  1821.) 

2318.  DUTY  vs.  COMFORT.— Renounce 
your  domestic  comforts  for  a  few  months, 
and  reflect  that  to  be  a  good  husband  and 
good  father  at  this  moment,  you  must  be  also 
a  good  ci;i/en. — To  FLimiix;E  Gerry,  iv,  189. 
Ford  ed..  vii,  151.     CPa..  1797) 

2319.  DUTY.  Danger  and.— I  would 
really  go  away  [from  Philadelphia]  because 
I  think  there  is  rational  danger  [from  the 
yellow  fever],  but  that  I  had  before  an- 
nounced that  I  should  not  go  till  the  begin- 


ning of  October,  and  I  do  not  like  to  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  panic.  Besides  that.  I 
think  there  might  serious  ills  proceed  ftnm 
there  being  not  a  single  member  of  the  id- 
ministration  in  place.— To  James  Mausoit. 
Ford  ed..  vi.  419.     (Sep.  1793.) 

2320.  DUTY,  FUlaL— A  lively  and  last- 
ing sense  of  filial  duty  is  more  eflFectually  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  Inr 
reading  King  Lear,  than  by  all  the  dry  vol- 
umes of  ethics  and  divinity  that  ever  were 
written.— To  Robert  Skipwitb.  Ford  ed., 
i»  398.     (1771.) 

2321.  DUTY,  PuimiwL—I  determined  to 
set  out  for  Virginia  as  soon  as  I  could  dear 
my  own  letter  files.  I  have  now  got  through 
it  so  as  to  leave  not  a  single  letter  unan- 
swered, or  anything  undone,  which  is  in  a 
state  to  be  done.— To  President  Washing- 
ton.   Ford  ed.,  vi.  428.     (1793.) 

2322.  DUTY,    Honest    dlscharg*    of.— 

He  who  has  done  his  duty  honestly,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  best  skill  and  judgment,  stands 
acquitted  before  God  and  man.— The  Bat- 
TURE  Case,    viii,  602.     (1812.) 

2323.  DUTY,  Imperial.— Only  aim  to  do 
your  duty,  and  mankind  will  give  you  credit 
where  you  fail.*- Rights  of  British  Aicn- 
iCA.    i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

2324.  DUTY  TO  MANKIND.— We  have, 
willingly,  done  injury  to  no  man:  and  have 
done  for  our  country  the  good  which  has 
fallen  in  our  way,  so  far  as  commensnnte 
with  the  faculties  given  us.  That  we  have 
not  done  more  than  we  could,  cannot  be  im- 
puted to  us  as  a  crime  before  any  tribunal 
I  look,  therefore,  to  the  crisis  as  one  "am 
summum  ncc  mctuit  diem  ncc  optat."—^o 
John  Adams,    vii,  154.     (1820.) 

^25. .     I    have    done    for   my 

country,  and  for  all  mankind,  all  that  I 
could  do.  and  I  now  resign  my  soul,  withont 
fear  to  my  God ;  my  daughter,  to  my  comi- 
try.t— Ravner's  Life  of  Jefferson.  554. 
(1826.)  ^^ 

2326.  DUTY,  Men  of  eminsnee  and.- 

Some  men  are  born  for  the  public.  Nature 
by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of  the  human 
race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped  them  with 
the  evidences  of  her  destination  and  their 
duty.— To  James  Monroe,  iv.  455.  Ford  id, 
viii,  190.     (W..  1803.) 

2327.  DUTY,  Merit  and.— If  it  be  found 

that  I  have  done  my  duty  as  other  faithful 
citizens  have  done,  it  is  all  the  merit  I 
claim. — R.  To  A  Georgetown  Republicans. 
viii.  159.     (1809.) 

2328 .  One  of  those  who  en- 
tered into  public  life  at  the  commencement 
of  an  era  the  most  extraordinary  which  the 

•  To  Georg«  III.— EDITOR. 

•fB.  L.  Rayner.  in  hlg  Life  of  J^ersom.  mvv: 
"These  were  the  last  words  Jefferson  artlcnlaM. 
•  *  •  All  that  was  heard  from  him  afterwards,  was 
a  hurried  repetition,  in  indistinct  and  scaroelTaadi* 
ble  accents,  of  his  favorite  ejaculatioo,  Nume  DimA* 
(is,  Domine—Nunc  DimittiSy  Dofmu.'^^KDVrmL 
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tiistory  of  man  has  ever  yet  presented  to  his 
contemplation,  I  claim  nothing  more,  for 
the  part  I  have  acted  in  it,  than  a  common 
merit  of  having,  with  others,  faithfully  en- 
deavored to  do  my  duty  in  the  several  sta- 
tions allotted  to  me.— R.  To  A.  Virginia  As- 
sembly,   viii.  148.     (1809.) 

2329.  DUTY,  Natural.— Every  man  is 
under  the  natural  duty  of  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  society;  and  this  is  all  the 
laws  should  enforce  on  him. — To  F.  W.  Gil- 
MOL    vii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  x,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

S2380. .  No  man  having  a  natu- 
ral right  to  be  the  judge  between  himself 
and  another,  it  is  his  natural  duty  to  submit 
to  the  umpirage  of  an  impartial  third. — ^To 
F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford  ed.,  x,  32.  (M., 
1816.)    Sec  Natural  Rights. 

2831.  DUTY,  Obstacles  and.— The  zeal- 
ous citizen,  unable  to  do  his  duty  so  soon 
as  was  prescribed,  will  do  it  as  soon  as  he 
can.— Loter  to  Members  of  Va.  Assembly. 
Ford  ed..  ii,  434-    (R-,  1781.) 

2882.  DUTY,  Office  and.— Could  I  have 
persuaded  myself  that  public  offices  were 
made  for  private  convenience,  I  should  un- 
(k)ubtedly  have  preferred  a  continuance  in 
the  French  mission,  which  placed  me  nearer 
to  you ;  but  believing,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  good  citizen  should  take  his  stand  where 
the  public  authority  marshals  him,  I  have 
acquiesced.— To  Madame  La  Duchesse 
I^AuviLLE.  iii,  134-  Ford  ed.,  v,  153.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

2888.  DUTY,  Bank  and. — I  think  with 
the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  general  of  to- 
day should  be  a  common  soldier  to-morrow, 
if  necessary.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  155 
FotD id.,  vii,  99-     (i797) 

8884.  DUTY,  Rewards  for. — The  first  of 
all  our  consolations  is  that  of  having  faith- 
follv  fulfilled  our  duties ;  the  next,  the  ap- 
probation and  good  will  of  those  who  have 
witnessed  it.— To  James  Fisback.  v,  47 i- 
(M..  1809.) 

2885.  DUTY,  Bight  and.— Our  part  is  to 

pursue  with  steadiness  what  is  right,  turning 
neither  to  right  nor  left  for  the  intrigues 
w  popular  delusions  of  the  day.  assured  that 
the  public  approbation  will  in  the  end  be  with 
us.— To  General  Breckenridce.  vii,  238. 
(M.,  1822  ) 

8836.  DUTY,  Silent  performance  of .— 

The  attaching  circumstance  of  my  present  of- 
^  [Minister  to  France]  is  that  I  can  do  its 
<lities  unseen  by  those  for  whom  they  are 
done  .-To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii,  587.  Ford  ed.. 
».;8.      (P..  1780) 

2887. .     My  great  wish  is  to  go 

OD  in  a  strict  but  silent  performance  of  my 
<faty;  to  avoid  attracting  notice,  and  to  keep 
Or  name  out   of  newsnapers.— To  F.   Hop- 

toisoN.  iif  5^7-  PonuED.,  V,  y8.  (P.  17S9) 
2338.  VXTTTf     S^^xned    from.— Those  i 

whom  the  Canstniitj\^  ^^^  placed  as  guards  j 


to  its  portals  are  sophisticated  or  suborned 
from  their  duties. — ^To  Dr.  J.  B.  Stuart. 
vii,  65.     (M.,  1817.) 

—  DUTY,  Toan  of  Offieial.~See  Of- 
fice. 

2339.  EABTH,  Belongs  to  the  Living* 

—The  ground  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  suppose  to  be  self- 
evident,  "  that  the  earth  belongs  in  usufruct 
to  the  living";  that  the  dead  have  neither 
powers  nor  rights  over  it  The  portion  oc- 
cupied by  any  individual  ceases  to  be  his 
when  himself  ceases  to  be,  and  reverts  to  the 
society.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  103.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  116.  (P.,  1789.) 

»840 .    The    earth    belongs   al- 

ways  to  the  living  generation.  They  may 
manage  it,  and  what  proceeds  from  it,  as  they 
please,  during  their  usufruct— To  Jambs 
Madison,  iii,  106.  Ford  ed.,  v,  121.  (P., 
1789.) 

^41. .    The   principle   that   the 

earth  belongs  to  the  living  and  not  to  the 
dead,  is  of  very  extensive  application  and 
consequences  in  every  country,  and  most  es- 
pecially in  France.  It  enters  into  the  res- 
olution of  the  questions,  whether  the  nation 
may  change  the  descent  of  lands  holden  in 
tail?  Whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
priation of  lands  given  anciently  to  the 
Church,  to  hospitals,  colleges,  orders  of  chiv- 
alry, and  otherwise  in  perpetuity?  whether 
they  may  abolish  the  charges  and  privileges 
attached  on  lands,  including  the  whole  cata- 
logue,  ecclesiastical  and  feudal;  it  goes  to 
hereditary  offices,  authorities  and  jurisdic- 
tions; to  hereditary  orders,  distinctions  and 
appellations;  to  perpetual  monopolies  in  com- 
merce, the  arts  or  sciences ;  with  a  lonjr  train 
oi  et  ceteras;  and  it  renders  the  question  of 
reimbursement  a  question  of  generosity  and 
not  of  right  In  all  these  cases  the  legislature 
of  the  day  could  authorize  such  appropria- 
tions and  establishments  for  their  own  time, 
but  no  longer;  and  the  present  holders,  even 
where  they  or  their  ancestors  have  purchased, 
are  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  purchasers  of 
what  the  seller  had  no  right  to  convey. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  107.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
122.     (P.,  1789.) 

2342. .    The  earth  belongs  to  the 

living,   not  to  the  dead.     The   will   and  the 
power  of  man  expire  with  his  life,  by  na- 
ture's law.    Some  societies  give  it  an  artificial 
continuance,    for   the   encouragement   of    in- 
dustry :    some    refuse    it,    as    our    aboriginal 
neighbors,   whom   we   call   barbarians.     The 
generations   of   men   may   be   considered    as 
bodies  or  corporations.     Each  generation  has 
the  usufruct  of  the  earth  during  the  period 
of  its  continuance.     When  it  ceases  to  ex- 
ist  the  usufruct  passes  on  to  the  succeedmg 
generation,   free  and   unencumbered,  and  so 
on,  successively,  from  one  generatic:>n  ^o  sm- 
other forever. — ^To  John  W.wles  E:py^^-    ^'^^ 
136.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  389.     (M.,  Jun^      l^^^-^ 

2343. .  This  corporeal  ^^o\>e,  atv^ 

everything  upon  it,  belong  to  its  or^^setvt  eckx>. 
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poreal  inhabitants,  during  their  generation. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  lo.  Ford  ed., 
X.  44.     (i\I.,  1816.) 

2344. .    Our   Creator  made  the 

earth  for  the  use  of  the  living  and  not  of 
the  dead.  Those  who  exist  not  have  no  use, 
or  right  in  it,  no  authority  or  power  over  it — 
To  Thomas  Earle.    vii,  310.     (M.,  1823.) 

2845.  EABTH,  Equal  Bights  in.— The 

earth  is  given  as  a  common  stock  for  man  to 
labor  and  live  on.— To  Rev.  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  36.     (Pa.,  1785.) 

2346. .  If,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  we  allow  the  earth  to  be 
appropriated,  we  must  take  care  that  other 
employment  be  provided  to  those  excluded 
from  the  appropriation.  If  we  do  not.  the 
fundamental  right  to  labor  the  earth  returns 
to  the  employed— To  Rev.  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed..  vii.  36.     (P..  1785) 

2347.  EABTH,  Ctod's  Gift.— The  soil  is 
the  gift  of  God  to  the  living.— To  John  W. 
Eppes.  vi.  138.  Ford  ed..  ix,  391.  M.. 
1813.)     See  Generations. 

2348.  EABTH,  Internal  Heat  of.— The 
term  **  central  heat  '*  does  of  itself  give  us  a 
false  idea  of  Buffon's  hypothesis.  If  it  means 
a  neat  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  dif- 
fusing its  warmth  from  thence  to  the  extremi- 
ties, then  certainly  it  would  lie  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  from  that  centre,  and,  of 
course,  less  under  the  equator  than  the  poles^ 
on  high  mountains  than  in  deep  valleys.  But 
Buffon's  theory  is  that  this  earth  was  once  in 
a  state  of  hot  fusion,  and  that  it  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  be  cooling.  What  is  the 
course  of  this  process?  A  heated  body  being 
surrounded  by  a  colder  one.  whether  solid  or 
fluid,  the  heat,  which  is  itself  a  fluid,  flows  into 
the  colder  body  equally  from  every  point  of  the 
hotter.  Hence  if  a  heated  spheroid  of  iron  cools 
to  a  given  degree,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  an 
inch  deep  from  its  surface  in  one  point,  it 
has  in  the  same  time  done  the  same  in  any  and 
every  other  point.  In  a  given  time  more,  it  will 
be  cooled  all  around  to  double  that  depth.  So 
that  it  will  always  be  equally  cooled  at  equal 
depths  from  the  surface.  This  would  be  the 
case  with  BufTon's  earth,  if  it  were  a  smooth 
figure  without  unevennesscs.  But  it  has  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  The  tops  of  mountains  will 
cool  to  greater  depths  in  the  same  time  than 
the    sides    of    mountains,    and    than    plains    in 


proportion  as  the  line  A.  B.  is  longer  than 
A.  C.  or  n.  E.  or  F.  G.  In  the  valley  line 
H.  I.,  on  depth  of  the  same  temperature,  will 
be  the  same  as  on  a  plain.  This,  however,  is 
very  different  from  BufTon  s  opinion.     He  says 


rth,  being  thinnest  at  the  pola,  «l 
'  there  than  under  the  equator,  whs 


that  the  earth, 

cool  sooner  1 

it   is  thicker.     If  my  idea  of  the  proceti  • 

cooling  be  right,  his  is  wrong,  and  his  whil 

theory  in  the  Epochs  of  Nature,  is  oversets— T 

James  Madison.     Ford  ed.^  iiL  369.    (A,  1784.] 

2349.  EABTH,  Theory  of  GreatioiLFr. 

give  one  answer  to  all  theorists.  That  is  a 
follows:  They  all  suppose  the  earth  a  creslBi 
existence.  They  must  suppose  a  Creator  thee. 
and  that  He  possessed  power  and  wisdom  to  i 
great  degree.  As  He  intended  the  earth  foi 
the  habitation  of  animals  and  vegetables.  11  I 
reasonable  to  suppose  He  made  two  jobs  of  HI 
creation,  that  He  first  made  a  chaotic  lump  aad 
set  it  into  motion,  and  then,  waiting  the  age 
necessary  to  form  itself — that  when  it  had  don 
this,  He  stepped  in  a  second  time,  to  create  thi 
animals  and  plants  which  were  to  inhabit  iti 
As  a  hand  of  a  Creator  is  to  be  called  in.  I 
may  as  well  be  called  in  at  one  stage  of  thi 
process  as  another.  We  may  as  well  suppose  Hi 
created  the  earth  at  once,  nearly  in  the  stift 
in  which  we  see  it,  fit  for  the  preservation  ol 
the  l>eings  He  placed  on  it.  But,  it  is  said,  « 
nave  a  proof  that  He  did  not  create  it  in  in 
present  solid  form,  but  in  a  state  of  fluidity 
because  its  present  shape  of  an  oblate  sphem 
is  precisely  that  which  a  fluid  mass,  revolvmi 
on  its  axis,  would  assume;  but  I  suppose  thi 
same  equilibrium  between  gravity  and  ecn 
trifugal  force,  which  would  determine  a  fluh 
mass  into  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid 
would  determine  the  wise  Creator  of  that  maH 
it  he  made  it  in  a  solid  state,  to  kire  it  ^ 
same  spheroidical  form.  A  revolving  flail 
will  continue  to  change  its  shape,  till  it  attaia 
that  in  which  its  principles  of  contrary  motioi 
are  balanced :  for  if  you  suppose  them  not  bd 
anced,  it  will  change  its  form.  Now,  the  faol 
anced  form  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  0 
a  revolving  solid.  The  Creator,  therefore,  of  . 
revolving  solid,  would  make  it  an  oblal 
spheroid,  that  figure  alone  admitting  a  perfec 
equilibrium.  He  would  make  it  in  that  fon 
for  another  reason :  that  is.  to  prevent  a  shiftiii 
of  the  axis  of  rotation.  Had  He  created  th 
earth  perfectly  spherical,  its  axis  might  hav 
been  perpetually  shifting,  by  the  influence  of  th 
other  bodies  of  the  system,  and  by  plaeing  th 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  successively  under  it 

Koles.  it  might  have  been  depopulated ;  whereoi 
eing  spheroidical,  it  has  but  one  axis  on  whici 
it  can  revolve  in  equilibrio.  Suppose  the  aizi 
of  the  earth  to  shift  forty-five  degrees;  the 
cut  it  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  slices,  ma 
king  every  section  in  the  plane  ot  a  cirde  o 
latitude  perpendicular  to  the  axis:  every  00 
of  these  slices,  except  the  equatorial  one,  woidi 
be  unbalanced,  as  tnere  would  be  more  matte 
on  one  side  of  its  axis  than  on  the  otha 
There  could  be  but  one  diameter  drawn  throuiJ 
such  a  slice  which  would  divide  it  into  t«i 
equal  parts;  on  every  other  possible  diameta 
the  parts  would  hang^  unequal.  This  would  pro 
duce  an  irregularity  in  the  diurnal  motion.  W< 
may.  therefore,  conclude  it  impossible  for  tin 
poles  of  the  earth  to  shift,  if  it  was  madi 
spheroidically,  and  that  it  would  be  madi 
spheroidical,  though  solid,  to  obtain  this  end 
I  use  this  reasoning  only  on  the  supposition  tlia 
the  earth  has  had  a  beginning.  I  am  sure  ". 
shall  read  your  conjectures  on  this  subject  witi 
great  pleasure,  though  I  bespeak,  beforehand 
a  right  to  indulge  my  natural  incredulity  «» 
scepticism. — To  Charles  Thomson,  ii,  €M 
Ford  kd..  iv,  338.     (P.,  1786.) 

2350.  EAST  INDIES,  Trade  to-^PhOa 
delphia  and  New  York  have  begun  trade  to  tb 
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East  Indies.     Perhaps  Boston  may  follow  their 
example.     Btxt  their  importations  will  be  sold 
only  to  the  country  adjacent  to  them.     For  a 
loog  time  to  come,  the  States  south  of  the  Dela- 
ware will  not  engage  in  a  direct  commerce  with 
die  East  Indies.     They  neither  have,  nor  will 
hive  ships  or  seamen  for  their  other  commerce ; 
nor  will  they  buy  East  India  goods  of  the  north- 
•    en  States.     Experience  shows  that  the  States 
^    never  bought    foreign   goods   of   one   another. 
[    The  reasons  are  that  they  would,  in  so  doing, 
I    pay  double  freight  and  charges ;  and  again  that 
tbey  would  have  to  pay  mostly  in  cash  what 
they  could  obtain  for  commodities  in  Europe. 
I  know   that    the    American    merchants    have 
looked  with  some  anxiety  to  the  arrangements 
to  be  taken  with  Portugal,  in  expectation  that 
th^  could,  through  her,  get  their  East  India 
articles  on  better  and  more  convenient  terms; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  Portugal  will  come  in  for 
;      a  good  share  of  this  traffic  with  the  southern 
•'     States,   if    they    facilitate    our    payments. — To 
f     JoHM  Adams,    i,  493.     (P.,  1785.) 

2851.  EAST  AND  WEST  LINE,  Mean- 
^  of.^)n  the  question  what  is  an  east  and 
vest  line?  which,  you  say,  has  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  the  papers,  I  presume    *    *    * 
that  the  parties  have  differed  only  in  applying 
the  same  appellation  to  different  things.     The 
one  defines  an  east  and  west  line  to  be  on  a 
treat  circle  of  the  earth,  passing  through  the 
point  of  departure,    its   nadir   point,    and   the 
centre  of  the  earth,   its  plane  rectangular,   to 
that  of  the  meridian  of  departure.     The  other 
considers  an  east  and  west  line  to  be  a  line  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  bounding  a  plane  at 
rifht  angles  with  its  axis,  or  a  circle  of  latitude 
passing  through  the  point  of  departure,  or  in 
other  words,  a  line  which,  from  the  point  of 
departure,   passes   every   meridian    at    a    ri^ht 
angle.     Each  party,  therefore,  defining  the  line 
he  means,  may  be  permitted  to  call  it  an  east 
and  west  one,  or  at  least  it  becomes  no  longer 
a  mathematical  but  a  philological  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  east  and  west.     The 
last   is  what  was  meant  probably  by  the  east 
and  west  line  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent.     The  same 
faas  been  the  understanding  in  running  the  nu- 
merous east  and  west  lines  which  divide  our 
different  States.     They  have  been  run  by  ob- 
servations of  latitude  at  very  short  intervals, 
uniting    the    points    of    observation    by    short 
direct  lines,  and  thus  constituting  in  fact  part 
of  a  polygon  of  very  short  sides. — To  Chiles 
Tebrix^     vii,  260.     (M.,  1822.) 

2352.  ECONOMY^  Domestic. — ^Domestic 
economy  ♦  ♦  ♦  [is]  of  more  solid  value 
than  anything  else.— To  Mrs.  Eppes.  D.  L.  J. 
127.     (P.,  1787.) 

2353. .    In   household  economy, 

the  mothers  of  our  country  are  generally 
skilled,  and  Renerally  careful  to  instruct  their 
daughters.  We  all  know  its  value,  and  that 
diligence  and  dexterity  in  all  its  processes 
are  inestimable  treasures.  The  order  and 
economy  of  a  house  are  as  honorable  to  the 
mistress  as  those  of  the  farm  to  the  master. 
and  if  either  be  neglected,  ruin  follows,  and 
children  destitute  of  the  means  of  living. — 
To  N.  BuRWELL.  vii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  x,  106. 
rM.,  1818.) 

2354.  ^f^OJ^OMY,  An  Essential  Princi- 
ple.— Economy  in  tlje  ptiblic  expense,  that 
labor  may  be  hghtly  ^^raened,  I  deem  fone 
of  the]  essenuzi  Pnt^^^^^  ©f  our  government. 


and,  consequently  [one]  which  ought  to  shape 
its  administration. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,    viii,  4.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

2355. .    To    expend    the   public 

money  with  the  same  care  and  economy 
[that]  we  would  practice  with  our  own, 
*  *  *  [is  one  of]  the  land  marks  by  which 
we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  pro- 
ceedings.—Second  Annual  Message,  viii, 
21.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  187.    (Dec.  1802.) 

2356.  .     The     same     prudence, 

which,  in  private  life,  would  forbid  our  pay- 
ing our  money  for  unexplained  projects,  for- 
bids it  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys. 
— To  Shelton  Gilliam,  v,  jqi.  (W., 
1808.) 

2357.  ECONOMY,  EvU  of  want  of  .—We 

see  in  England  the  consequences  of  the  want 
of  economy ;  their  laborers  reduced  to  live  on 
a  penny  in  the  shilling  of  their  earnings,  to 
give  up  bread,  and  resort  to  oatmeal  and  po- 
tatoes for  food ;  and  their  landholders  exiling 
themselves  to  live  in  penury  and  obscurity 
abroad,  because  at  home  the  government  must 
have  all  the  clear  profits  of  their  land.  In 
fact,  they  see  the  fee  simple  of  the  island 
transferred  to  the  public  creditors,  all  its 
profits  going  to  them  for  the  interest  of  their 
debts.  Our  laborers  and  landholders  must 
come  to  this  also,  unless  they  severely  adhere 
to  the  economy  you  recommend. — To  Gover- 
nor Plumer.    vii,  19.     (M.,  1816.) 

2358.  ECONOMY,    Happiness    and.— If 

we  can  prevent  the  government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  them,  they  must  become  happy. 
— To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  178.     (W.,  1802.) 

2359.  ECONOMY,      Honesty     and.— A 

rigid  economy  of  the  public  contributions, 
and  absolute  interdiction  of  all  useless  ex- 
penses, will  go  far  towards  keeping  the  gov- 
ernment honest  and  unoppressive. — To  Mar- 
quis Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280. 
(M.,  1823.) 

2360.  ECONOMY,  Ignorance  of  PoUti- 
cal. — I  transmit  for  M.  Tracy  ♦  *  ♦  a 
translation  of  his  Economie  Politique,  which 
we  have  made  and  published  here  in  the  hope 
of  advancing  our  countrymen  somewhat  in 
that  science ;  the  most  profound  ignorance  of 
which  threatened  irreparable  disaster  during 
the  late  war,  and  by  the  parasite  msti- 
tutions  of  banks  is  now  consuming  the  pub- 
lic industry. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  116.     (M.,  1818.) 

2361.  ECONOMY,     Insisting     on.— We 

shall  push  Congress  to  the  uttermost  in 
economizing. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv, 
397.     (W..  May  1801.) 

2362.  ECONOMY,     Liberty     and.— We 

must  make  our  election  between  econoffi'^  and 

liberty,    or    profusion     and     ser^iude. ^To 

Samuel  Kerchival.    vii,  14.    FoitD  ed.,  x  AI. 
(M.,  1816.) 
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2363.  ECONOMY,  Necessity  for.— [>yc 
are]  conscious  that  our  endeavors  to  reconcile 
economy  and  the  public  wants  must  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  every  person,  who 
attends  at  all  to  the  dangers  impending  over 
us  from  circumscribed  finances. — ^To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  337. 
(R..  1780.) 

2364.  ECONOMY  vs.  NEW  LOANS.— I 

learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  wholesome 
economies  have  been  found,  sufficient  to  re- 
lieve us  from  the  ruinous  necessity  of  adding 
annually  to  our  debt  by  new  loans.  The 
deviser  of  so  salutary  a  relief  deserves  truly 
well  of  his  country. — To  Samuel  Smith. 
vii,  284.  Ford  ed.,  x.  251.  (M.,  1823.)  See 
Loans. 

2365.  ECONOMY,  PoUtical.— In  so  com- 
plicated a  science  as  political  economy,  no 
one  axiom  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  ex- 
pedient for  all  times  and  circumstances,  and 
for  their  contraries. — To  Benjamin  Austin. 
vi,  523.     Ford  ed..  x.  10.     (M..  Jan.  1816.) 

2366.  .     Political    economy    in 

modern  times  assumed  the  form  of  a  regular 
science  first  in  the  hands  of  the  political  sect 
in  France,  called  the  Economists.  They  made 
it  a  branch  only  of  a  comprehensive  system 
on  the  natural  order  of  societies.  Quesnay 
first,  Gournay.  Le  Frosne.  Turgot,  and  Du- 
pont  de  Nemours,  the  enlightened,  philan- 
thropic, and  venerable  citizen,  now  of  the 
United  States,  led  the  way  in  these  develop- 
ments, and  gave  to  our  inquiries  the  direction 
they  have  since  observed.  Many  sound  and 
valuable  principles  established  by  them  have 
received  the  sanction  of  general  approbation. 
Some,  as  in  the  infancy  of  a  science  might  be 
expected,  have  been  brought  into  question, 
and  have  furnished  occasion  for  much  dis- 
cussion. Their  opinions  on  production,  and 
on  the  proper  subjects  of  taxation,  have  been 
particularly  controverted ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  merit  of  their  principles  of  taxation, 
it  is  not  wonderful  they  have  not  prevailed ; 
not  on  the  questioned  score  of  correctness, 
but  because  not  acceptable  to  the  people, 
whose  will  must  be  the  supreme  law.  Taxa- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  most  difficult  function  of 
government,  and  that  against  which  their 
citizens  are  most  apt  to  be  refractory.  The 
general  aim  is,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  mode 
most  cr)nsnnant  with  the  circumstances  and 
sentiments  of  the  country.  Adam  .Smith, 
first  in  England,  published  a  rational  and 
svsteniatic  work  on  Political  Economy,  adopt- 
ing generally  the  ground  of  the  Economists, 
but  (lifTcrinp:  on  the  subjects  before  specified. 
The  system  being  novel,  much  argument  and 
detail  seemed  then  necessary  to  establish 
principles  which  now  are  assented  to  as  soon 
as  pro|)oscd.  Hence  his  book,  admitted  to  be 
able,  and  of  the  first  decree  of  merit,  has  yet 
been  con^idcTL-d  as  prolix  and  tedious.  In 
France,  John  Baptiste  Say  has  the  merit  of 
producing  a  very  superior  work  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Political  'Economy.  His  arrangement 
is   luminous,    ideas   clear,    style   perspicuous. 


and  the  whole  subject  brought  within  half 
the  volume  of  Smith's  work.  Add  to  this 
considerable  advances  in  correctness  and  ex- 
tension of  principles.  The  work  of  Senator 
[Destutt]  Tracy,  now  announced,  comes  f6t* 
ward  with  all  the  lifirhts  of  his  predecesson 
in  the  science,  and  with  the  advantages  of 
further  experience,  more  discussion,  and 
greater  maturity  of  subjects.  It  is  certainly 
distingiiished  by  important  traits;  a  cogency 
of  logic  which  has  never  been  exceeded  in 
any  work,  a  rigorous  enchainment  of  ideas, 
and  constant  recurrence  to  it  to  keep  it  in 
the  reader's  view,  a  fearless  pursuit  of  truth 
whithersoever  it  leads,  and  a  diction  so  cor- 
rect that  not  a  word  can  be  changed  but  for 
the  worse  *  *  ♦  —Introduction  to  De- 
TUTT  Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi,  s/a 
(1816.)     See  Tracy. 

2867.  ECONOMY,  ProdigaUty  ts^To 
reform  the  prodigalities  of  our  predecessors 
is  *  *  ♦  peculiarly  our  duty,  and  to  bring 
the  government  to  a  simple  and  economical 
course.— To  James  Monroe,  iv,  455.  FotD 
EU.,  viii,  191.     (W..  1803.) 

2368.  ECONOMY,  A  BepabUeu  Tlrtw. 

— I  place  economy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  of  republican  virtues. — ^To  Go?eii- 
NOR  Plumer,    vii.  19.     (M.    1816.) 

2869. .    I  am  for  a  government 

rigorously  frugal  and  simple,  applying  all  the 
possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  nationd  debt — ^To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.  (Pa.. 
1799) 

2870.  ECONOMY,  Bigorono.— The  neir 

eovemment  has  now.  for  some  time,  been 
under  way.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Abuses  under  the  old 
forms  have  led  us  to  lay  the  basis  of  the  new 
in  a  rigorous  economy  of  the  public  con- 
tributions.— ^To  M.  DE  Pinto,  iii,  174.  (N. 
Y..  1790.) 

2871. .    We  are  endeavoring  to 

reduce  he  government  to  the  practice  of  a 
rigorous  economy,  to  avoid  burthening  the 
people,  and  arming  the  magistrate  with  1 
patronage  of  monev.  which  might  be  used  to 
corrupt  and  undermine  the  principles  of  onr 
government.— To  M.  Pictet.  iv.  4^  (W^ 
1803.) 

2872. .  I  may  err  in  my  meas- 
ures, but  never  shall  deflect  from  the  inteD" 
lion  to  fortify  the  public  liberty  by  every  pos- 
sible means,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  powef 
of  the  few  to  riot  on  the  labors  of  the  nany- 
—To  Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.     (W..  1804.) 

2878.  ECONOMY     tb.     TAZATIOV.-^ 

When,  merely  by  avoiding  fal.se  objects  of  ex^ 
pense.  we  are  able,  without  a  direct  tax.  with^ 
out  internal  taxes,  and  without  borrowing,  t^ 
make  large  and  effectual  payments  towardth^ 
discharge  of  our  public  debt  and  the  emand^ 
pat  ion  of  our  posterity  from  that  moral  can^ 
ker.  it  is  an  encouragement  of  the  hi^iesf^ 
order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  in  subsKf-^ 
tuting  economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing 
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what  is  useful  for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are, 
ratfaer  than  what  is  practiced  by  others  under 
different  circumstances. — Second  Annual 
Message,  viii,  19.  Fc»d  ed.,  viii.  185.  (Dec. 
itoa.) 

8874.  BCOHOMY,  Wisdoni  of.— Our 
{Hiblic  economy  is  such  as  to  offer  drudgery 
and  subsistence  only  to  those  entrusted  with 
its  administration, — ^a  wise  and  necessary  pre- 
caution against  the  degeneracy  of  the  public 
servants.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
14.    (M.,  1795) 

2875.  SDEN  (WiUiam),  Hatred  of  the 
United  States. — Mr.  Eden  is  appointed  am- 
bassador from  England  to  Madrid.  To  the 
hatred  borne  us  by  his  court  and  country  is 
added  a  recollection  of  the  circumsUnces  of 
the  unsuccessful  embassy  to  America,  of  which 
he  made  a  part.  I  think  he  will  carry  to  Mad- 
rid dimositions  to  do  us  all  the  ill  he  can. — To 
JoHK  Jay.     ii.    158.     (P.,   1787) 

8876 .    We  had  often    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

occasions  of  knowing  each  other.  His  peculiar 
bitterness  towards  us  had  sufficiently  appeared, 
and  I  had  never  concealed  from  him  that  I  con- 
sidered the  British  as  our  natural  enemies,  and 
as  the  only  nation  on  earth  who  wished  us  ill 
from  the  bottom  of  their  souls.  And  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  were  our  continent  to  be  swallowed 
op  by  the  ocean,  Great  Britain  would  be  in  a 
honfire  from  one  end  to  the  otfier. — To  Will- 
iam Casmichabl.  ii,  333.  Ford  kd.,  iv,  469. 
(P..  1787.) 

8877. .    Mr.  Eden  sets  out  in  a 

few  days  for  Madrid.  You  will  have  to  oppose 
in  him  the  most  bitter  enemy  against  our 
country  that  exists.  His  late  and  sudden  ele- 
vation makes  the  remembrance  of  the  contempt 
we  showed  to  his  mission  in  America  rankle 
the  more  in  his  breast. — To  William  Car- 
»«iCHAEL.     Ford  ed..  iv.  453-     (P-  1787) 

2878.  EDIT0B8,  Contention  and.— The 

printers  can  never  leave  us  in  a  state  of  per- 
^<ct  rest  and  union  of  opinion.  They  would 
^  no  longer  useful  and  would  have  to  go  to 
^he  plow. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  392. 
Horded.,  viii.  43.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8379. .     A     coalition     of    senti- 

"Jcnts  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  printers. 
Th^  *  *  *,  live  by  the  zeal  they  can 
H'ndlc.  and  the  schisms  they  can  create.  It 
'5  contest  of  opinion  in  politics  ♦  *  ♦ 
''hich  makes  us  take  great  interest  in  them, 
*"<!  bestow  our  money  liberally  on  those  who 
Ornish  aliment  to  our  appetite. — To  Elbridge 
fooiY.  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  42.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

8880.  EDITOBS,  Ferocity  of. — Our  print- 
^'^^^  raven  on  the  agonies  of  their  victims. 
^  wolves  do  on  the  blood  of  the  lamb. 
^To  James  Monroe,  v.  598.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
324.    (M..   1811.) 

2881.  EDIT0B8,  (Jovemment,  People 
JjncL— The  printers  and  the  public  are  very 
mtTcnt  personages.  The  former  may  lead 
I  the  latter  a  little  out  of  their  track,  while 
the  deviation  is  insensible ;  but  the  moment 
they  usurp  their  direction  and  that  of  their 
gofernment,    they  will    be  reduced   to  their 


true  places— To  James    Monroe,      v,    598. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  324.     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

2382.  EDIT0B8,  Independence  of.— J 
think  an  editor  should  be  independent,  that 
is,  of  personal  influence,  and  not  be  moved 
from  his  opinions  on  the  mere  authority  of 
any  individual.  But  with  respect  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  political  section  with  which 
he  habitually  accords,  his  duty  seems  very 
like  that  of  a  member  of  Gwigress. — ^To 
William  Duane.  v,  591.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  315. 
(M.,   1811.) 

2383.  EDITOBS,  Jefferson's  Relations 
with. — In  your  letter  it  is  said  that,  for  cer- 
tain services  performed  by  Mr.  James  Lyon 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  formerly  editors  of 
the  Savannah  Republican.  I  promised  them 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
totally  unfounded.  I  never  promised  to  any 
printer  on  earth  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, nor  any  other  sum,  for  certain  services 
performed,  or  for  any  services  which  that 
expression  would  imply.  I  have  had  no  ac- 
counts with  printers  but  for  their  newspapers, 
for  which  I  have  paid  always  the  ordinarv 
price  and  no  more.  I  have  occasionally  joined 
in  moderate  contributions  to  printers,  as  I 
have  done  to  other  descriptions  of  persons, 
distressed  or  persecuted,  not  by  promise,  but 
the  actual  payment  of  what  I  contributed. — 
To  James  L.  Edwards,    vi,  8.    (M.,  1811.) 

2384. .  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
questing a  letter  from  you  bearing  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  my  never  having  made  to  you, 
or  within  your  knowledge  or  information, 
any  such  promise  to  yourself,  your  partner 
Morse,  or  any  other.  My  confidence  in  your 
character  leaves  me  without  a  doubt  of  your 
honest  aid  in  repelling  this  base  and  bold 
attemot  to  fix  on  me  practices  to  which  no 
honors  or  powers  in  this  world  would  ever 
have  induced  me  to  stoop.  I  have  solicited 
none,  intrigued  for  none.  Those  which  my 
country  has  thought  proper  to  confide  to  me 
have  been  of  their  own  mere  motion,  unasked 
by  me.  Such  practices  as  this  letter-writer 
imputes  to  me,  would  have  proved  me  un- 
worthy of  their  confidence. — To  James  Lyon. 
vi,   10.      (M,    i8rr.)      Sec   Newspapers. 

2385.  EDUCATION,  Abuses  of  power 
and. — Education  is  the  true  corrective  of 
abuses  of  constitutional  power. — To  William 
C.  Jarvis.  vii.  179.  Ford  ed.  x,  161.  (M,, 
1820.) 

2386.  EDUCATION,  AmeUoration  of 
mankind. — If  the  condition  of  man  is  to  be 
progressively  ameliorated,  as  we  fondly  hope 
and  believe,  education  is  to  be  the  chief  in- 
strument in  effecting  it. — To  M.  Jullien. 
vii,  T06.     (M..  1818.) 

2387.  EDUCATION,  Course  of.— I  have 
never  thought  a  boy  should  undertake  ab- 
struse or  difficult  sciences,  such  as  mathe- 
matics in  general,  till  fifteen  years  of  age  at 
soonest  Before  that  time,  they  are  best  em- 
ployed  in  learning  the  languages.  wh\cV\  is 

merely    a    matter    of    memory. To   RAii»fi 

Izard,    ii.  428.    r p.  1788.)  ^^ 
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2888.  EDUCATION,     Devotion    to.~A 

system  of  general  instruction,  which  shall 
reach  every  description  of  our  citizens  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  ear- 
liest, so  will  it  be  the  latest  of  all  the  public 
concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to 
take  an  interest.  Nor  am  I  tenacious  of  the 
form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be 
that  what  it  may,  our  descendants  will  be 
as  wise  as  we  are,  and  w'll  know  how  to 
amend  and  amend  it.  until  it  shall  suit  their 
circumstances.  Give  it  to  us  then  in  any 
shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon 
the  thanks  of  the  young  and  the  blessings  of 
the  old.  who  are  past  all  other  services  but 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
and  blessings  for  those  who  promote  it. — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford  ed..  x  102.  (M., 
1818.) 

—  EDUCATION,    Discipline    and.— See 

Discipline  and  University  of  Virginia. 

2389.  EDUCATION,  Drawing.— I  have 
been  quite  anxious  to  get  a  good  drawing 
master  in  the  military  or  landscape  line  for 
the  University  fof  Virginia].  It  is  a  branch 
of  male  education  most  highly  and  justly 
valued  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x,  160.  (M., 
1826.) 

_  EDUCATION,  Elective  Studies.- See 

University  of  Virginia. 

—  EDUCATION,       European. — See 

Schools. 

2390.  EDUCATION,  Female.— A  plan  of 
female  education  has  never  been  a  subject  of 
systematic  contemplation  with  me.  It  has 
occupied  my  attention  so  far  only  as  the  edu- 
cation of  mx_fliiiai  daughters  occasionally  re- 
quired. Considcrin«f  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  a  country  situation,  where  little  aid 
could  be  obtained  from  abroad.  1  thought  it 
essential  to  give  them  a  solid  education,  which 
might  enable  them,  when  become  mothers,  to 
educate  their  own  daughters,  and  even  to  di- 
rect the  course  for  sons,  should  their  fathers 
be  lost,  or  incapable,  or  inattentive.  *  *  * 
A  great  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the  or- 
dinate passion  prevalent  for  novels,  and  the 
time  lost  in  that  reading  which  should  be  in- 
structively employed.  When  this  poison  in- 
fects the  mind  it  destroys  its  tone  and  revolts 
it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason  and 
fact,  plain  and  unadorned,  are  rejected. 
Nothing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed 
in  all  the  figments  of  fancy,  and  nothing  so 
bedecked  conies  amiss.  The  result  is  a 
bloated  imagination,  sickly  judgment,  and 
disgu'Jt  ♦.•awards  all  the  re.il  businesses  of 
life.  Thi>  mass  of  trash,  however,  is  not  with- 
out sonu"  distinction:  »^onie  few  modelling 
tluir  narratives,  although  fictitious,  on  the 
incidents  of  real  life,  have  been  able  to  make 
them  interesting  and  useful  vehicles  of  a 
sound  morality.  Such.  I  think,  are  Marmon- 
tel's  new  Moral  Tales,  but  not  his  old  ones, 
which  are  really  immoral.  Such  are  the  wri- 
tings of  Miss  itdgeworth,  and  some  of  those 
of  Madame  (jenlis.     For  a  like  reason,  tdo, 


much  poetry  should  not  be  indulged.  Some 
is  useful  for  forming  stylt  and  taste.  Pope, 
Dr>'den.  Thomson.  Shakespeare,  and  of  the 
French  Moliere,  Racine,  the  Comeilles,  may 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  improvement  The 
French  language,  become  that  of  the  general 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  from  their  ex- 
traordinary advances,  now  the  depository  of 
all  science,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  educa- 
tion for  both  sexes.  *  *  ♦  The  ornaments, 
too,  and  the  amusements  of  life,  are  entitled 
to  their  portion  of  attention.  These,  for  a 
female,  are  dancing,  drawing,  and  music  The 
first  is  a  healthy  exercise,  elegant  and  very 
attractive  for  young  people.  Every  affec- 
tionate parent  would  be  pleased  to  see  his 
daughter  qualified  to  participate  with  her 
companions,  and  without  awkwardness  at 
least,  in  the  circles  of  festivity,  of  which  she 
occasionally  becomes  a  part.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary accomplishment,  therefore,  although  of 
short  use:  for  the  French  rule  is  wise,  that 
no  lady  dances  after  marriage.  This  is 
founded  in  solid  physical  reasons,  gestation 
and  nursing  leaving  little  time  to  a  married 
lady  when  this  exercise  can  be  either  safe  or 
innocent.  Drawing  is  thought  less  of  in  this 
country  than  in  Europe.  It  is  an  innocent 
and  engaging  amusement,  often  useful,  and 
a  qualification  not  to  be  neglected  in  one  who 
is  to  become  a  mother  and  an  instructor.  Mu- 
sic is  invaluable  where  a  person  has  an  ear. 
Where  they  have  not.  it  should  not  be  at- 
tempted. It  furnishes  a  delightful  recreation 
for  the  hours  of  respite  from  the  cares  of  the 
day.  and  lasts  us  through  life.  The  taste  of 
this  country,  too,  calls  for  this  accomplish- 
ment more  strongly  than  for  either  of  the 
others.  I  need  say  nothing  of  household 
economy,  in  which  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try are  generally  skilled,  and  generally  care- 
ful to  instruct  their  daughters.  We  all  know 
its  value,  and  that  diligence  and  dexterity  in 
all  its  processes  are  inestimable  treasures. 
The  order  and  economy  of  a  house  arc  as 
honorable  to  the  mistress  as  those  of  the  farm 
to  the  master,  and  if  either  be  neglected. 
ruin  follows,  and  children  destitute  of  the 
means  of  living. — To  N.  Burwell.  vii.  lor. 
Ford  ed..  x.  104.     (M.  1818.) 

—  'EDTJCATIOTSf,  Fostering  0«niiiB.— 
See  2398,  2399.  2400. 

2391.  EDXrCATIOH,  Freedom  and.— If  a 
nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never 
was  and  never  will  be. — ^To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi.  517.    Ford  ed..  x.  a.     (M..x8i6.) 

2392.  EDTJCATIOir,  Freedom,  Kappl- 
ness  and. — No  other  sure  foundation  can  be 
deviled  for  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
happiness.  ♦  *  *  Preach  a  crusade  against 
ignorance :  establish  and  improve  the  law  for 
educating  the  common  people.  Let  our  coun- 
tr>'men  know  that  the  people  alone  can  pro- 
tect us  against  the  evils  [of  misgovemment]. 
— To  George  Wythe  ii,  7.  Ford  kd..  iv. 
268.     (P.,  t;86.) 

2393.  EDXrCATION,  Frloids  of  .—A  wiic 

direction  of  fthe  force  friendly  to  educatioo] 
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will  insure  to  our  country  its  future  prosper- 
ity and  safety. — ^To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii, 
1S9.    Ford  ed..  x,  167.    (P.F.,  1820.) 

2894.  EDXTOATION,  Qood  Government 
•nd^— No  one  more  sincerely  wishes  the 
s|»read  of  information  among  mankind  than 
I  do,  and  none  has  greater  confidence  in  its 
effect  towards  supporting  free  and  good  gov- 
ernment— To  Hugh  L.  White,  v,  521.  (M., 
1810.) 

2885.  EDXTCATIOH,  Higher.^I  do  most 
anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of 
education  given  to  the  higher  degrees  of 
genius,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it,,  so  much  as 
may  enable  them  to  read  and  understand  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  to  keep  their 
part  of  it  going  on  right;  for  nothing  can 
keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  dis- 
trustful superintendence. — To  Mann  Page. 
iv,  119.    FoiD  ED.,  vii,  24.     (M.,  1795.) 

2886. .    The  greatest  good    [of 

the  people]  requires,  that  while  they  are  m- 
structed  in  general,  competently  to  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  others  should  employ 
their  genius  with  necessary  information  to 
the  useful  arts,  to  inventions  for  saving  la- 
bor and  increasing  our  comforts,  to  nourish- 
ing our  health,  to  civil  government,  military 
science,  &c — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  187. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  166.    (P.  F.,  1820.) 

2887. .  When  sobered  by  ex- 
perience, I  hope  our  successors  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  advantages  of  education. 
I  mean  of  education  on  the  broad  scale,  and 
not  that  of  the  petty  academies,  as  they  call 
themselves,  which  are  started  up  in  every 
neighborhood,  and  where  one  or  two  men, 
possessing  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  a 
knowledge  of  the  globes,  and  the  first  six 
books  of  Euclid,  imagine  and  communicate 
this  as  the  sum  of  science.  They  commit 
their  pupils  to  the  theatre  of  the  world,  with 
just  taste  enough  of  learning  to  be  alienated 
from  industrious  pursuits,  and  not  enough  to 
do  service  in  the  ranks  of  science.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  hope  the  necessity  will  at  length  be  seen  of 
establishing  institutions  here,  as  in  Europe, 
where  every  branch  of  science  useful  at  this 
day.  may  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree. — To 
John  Adams,  vi.  356.  Ford  ed..  ix.  464. 
(M..  July  1814.) 

2388.  EDXrCATION,  Jefferson's  Bills 
on. — The  bill  [on  Education  in  the  Revised 
Code  of  Virginia]  proposes  to  lay  off  every 
county  into  small  districts  of  five  or  six  miles 
square,  called  hundreds,  and  in  each  of  them 
to  establish  a  school  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  tutor  to  be 
supported  by  the  hundred,  and  every  person 
in  it  entitled  to  send  their  children  three  years 
gratis,  and  as  much  longer  as  they  please, 
paying  for  it.  These  schools  to  be  under  a 
visitor  who  is  annually  to  choose  the  boy  of 
best  genius  in  the  school,  of  those  whose  par- 
ents are  too  poor  to  give  them  further  educa- 
tion, and  to  send  him  forward  to  one  of  the 
gnmmsir  schools,  of  which  twenty  are  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  w  different  parts  of  the 


country,  for  teaching  Greek,  Latin,  geography, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arith- 
metic. Of  the  boys  thus  sent  in  any  one  year, 
trial  is  to  be  made  at  the  grammar  schools 
one  or  two  years,  and  the  best  genius  of  the 
whole  selected,  and  continued  six  years,  and 
the  residue  dismissed.  By  this  means  twenty 
of  the  best  geniuses  will  be  raked  from  the 
rubbish  annually,  and  be  instructed  at  the 
public  expense,  so  far  as  the  grammar  schools 
go.  At  the  end  of  sfic  years  instruction,  one- 
half  are  to  be  discontinued  (from  among 
whom  the  grammar  schools  ^ill  probablv 
be  supplied  with  future  masters)  ;  and  the 
other  half,  who  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  su- 
periority of  their  parts  and  disposition,  are  to 
be  sent  and  continued  three  years  in  the  study 
of  such  sciences  as  they  shall  choose,  at  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  ul- 
timate result  of  the  whole  scheme  of  educa- 
tion would  be  the  teaching  all  the  children  of 
the  State  reading,  writing,  and  common  arith- 
metic; turning  out  ten  annually  of  superior 
genius,  well  taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geog- 
raphy, and  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic ; 
turning  out  ten  others  annually,  of  still  su- 
perior parts,  who.  to  those  branches  of  learn- 
ing, shall  have  added  such  branches  of  the 
sciences  as  their  genius  shall  have  led  them 
to;  the  further  furnishing  to  the  wealthier 
part  of  the  people  convenient  schools  at  which 
their  children  may  be  educated  at  their  own 
expense. — Notes  on  Virginia.  viii,  388. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  251.  (17S2.) 

2399. .    I  have  sketched  and  put 

into  the  hands  of  a  member  a  bill,  delineatmg 
a  practicable  plan,  entirely  within  the  means 
they  [the  Virginia  Legislature]  already  have 
on  hand,  destined  to  this  object.  My  bill 
proposes:  i.  Elementary  schools  in  every 
county,  which  shall  place  every  householder 
within  three  miles  of  a  school.  2.  District 
colleges,  which  shall  place  every  father  within 
a  day's  ride  of  a  college  where  he  may  dis- 
pose of  his  son.  3.  An  university  in  a  healthy 
and  central  situation,  with  the  offer  of  the 
lands,  buildings,  and  funds  of  the  Central 
College,  if  they  will  accept  that  place  for  their 
establishment.  In  the  first  will  be  taught 
reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic,  and 
general  notions  of  geography.  In  the  second, 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  geography 
fully,  a  higher  degree  of  numerical  arithmetic, 
mensuration,  and  the  elementary  principles 
of  navigation.  In  the  third,  all  the  useful 
sciences  in  their  highest  degree.  To  all  of 
which  is  added  a  seleciion  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  subjects  of^he  most  promising 
genius,  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  give 
them  further  education,  to  be  carried  at  the 
public  expense  through  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versity. The  object  is  to  bring  into  action 
that  mass  of  talents  which  lies  buried  in  pov- 
erty in  every  country,  for  want  of  the  means 
of  development,  and  thus  give  activity  to  a 
mass  of  mind,  which,  in  proportion  to  oiir 
population,  shall  be  the  double  or  treble  of 
what  it  is  in  most  countries.  The  expense 
of  the  elementary  schools  for  every  countv, 
is  proposed  to  be  levied  on  the  wealth  of  the 
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county,  and  all  children  rich  and  poor,  to  be 
educated  at  these  three  years  gratis.  *  ♦  ♦ 
This  is,  in  fact  and  substance,  the  plan  I  pro- 
posed in  a  bill  forty  years  ago,  but  accom- 
modated to  the  circumstances  of  this,  instead 
of  that  day.— To  M.  Correa.  vii.  94.  (P. 
R,  1817.) 

2400.  EDUCATION,  Jefferson's  Ex- 
planation of. — The  general  objects  of  this 
law  are  to  provide  an  education  adapted  to 
the  years,  to  the  capacity,  and  the  condition 
of  every  one,  «nd  directed  to  their  freedom 
and  happiness.  Specific  details  were  not 
proper  for  the  law.  These  must  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  visitors  entnistcd  with  its  execu- 
tion. The  first  stage  of  this  education  being 
the  schools  of  the  hundreds,  wherein  the  great 
mass  ot  the  people  will  receive  their  instruc- 
tion, the  principal  foundations  of  future  or- 
der will  be  laid  hero.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
putting  the  Bible  and  the  T«;stament  into  the 
hands  of  the  children  at  an  age  when  their 
judgments  are  not  sufficiently  matured  for 
religious  inquiries,  their  memories  may  here 
be  stored  with  the  most  useful  facts  from 
Grecian,  Roman.  European  and  American 
history.  The  first  elemfints.  oL-mQTzMty,  too, 
may  be  instilled  into^ their  minds:  sucn  as, 
when  further  developed  as  their  judgments 
advance  in  strength,  may  teach  them  how  to 
work  out  their  own  greatest  happiness,  by 
showing  them  thit  it  does  not  depend  on 
the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  them,  but  is  always  the  result  of 
a  good  conscience,  good  health,  occupation, 
and  freedom  in  all  iust  pursuits.  Those  whom 
either  the  wealth  of  their  parents  or  the  adop- 
tion of  the  State  shall  destine  to  higher  de- 
grees of  learnint^  will  go  on  to  the  gram- 
mar schools,  which  constitute  the  next  staee, 
there  to  be  instructed  in  the  laneruages.  The 
learning  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  told,  is  goinq 
into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not  what  their 
manners  and  occupations  may  call  tor:  but 
it  would  be  very  ill-judged  in  us  to  follow 
their  example  in  this  instance  There  is  a 
certain  period  of  life,  sav  from  eight  to  fifteen 
or  sixteen  y^r^  of  age.  when  the  mind,  like 
the  body  is  not  yet  firm  enough  for  laborious 
and  close  operations.  If  applied  to  such,  it 
falls  an  early  victim  to  premature  exertion; 
exhibiting,  indeed,  at  first,  in  these  young 
and  tender  subjects,  the  flattering  appearance 
of  their  being  men  while  they  are  yet  children, 
but  ending  in  reducing  them  to  be  children 
when  they  should  be  men.  The  memory  is 
then  most  susceptible  and  tenacious  of  im- 
pression'^:  and  the  learning  of  languages  be- 
ing chiefly  a  work  of  memory,  it  seems  pre- 
cisely fitted  to  the  powers  of  this  period, 
which  is  long  enough,  too,  for  acquiring  the 
most  useful  languages,  ancient  and  modern. 
I  do  not  pretend  that  language  is  science.  V.It 
is  only  aji  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
science.  jBut  that  time  is  not  lost  which  is 
employed' in  providing  tools  for  future  opera- 
tion: more  especially,  as  in  this  case,  the 
l»ooks  put  into  the  hands  of  the  youth  for  this 
purpose  may  be  such  as  will,  at  the  same  time, 
impress   their   minds    with   useful    facts   and 


good  principles.  If  this  period  be  suflfcred 
to  pass  in  idleness,  the  mind  becomes  lethar- 
gic and  impotent,  as  would  the  body  it  in- 
habits, if  unexercised  during  the  same  time. 
The  sympathy  between  body  and  mind  dur- 
ing their  rise,  progress,  and  decline,  is  too 
strict  and  obvious  to  endanger  our  being 
misled,  while  we  reason  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

As  soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  it  is 
supposed  they  will  be  sent  from  the  grammar 
schools  to  the  university,  which  constitutes 
our  third  and  last  stage,  there  to  study  those 
sciences  which  may  be  adapted  to  their  views. 
By  that  part  of  our  plan  which  prescribes' 
the  selection  of  the  youths  of  genius  from 
among  the  classes  of  the  ooor.  we  hope  to 
avail  the  State  of  those  talents  which  nature 
has  sown  as  liberally  among  the  poor  as  the 
rich,  but  which  peri^^h  without  use,  if  not 
sought  for  and  cultivated.  But  of  all  the 
views  of  this  law  none  is  more  important, 
none  more  legitimate,  than  that  of  rendering 
the  ^egBk^the  safe,  as  thev  are  the  ultimate, 
guardians  of  their  own  liberty.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  reading  in  the  first  stage,  where 
they  will  receive  their  whole  education,  is 
proposed^s  has  been  said,  to  be  chiefly  his- 
torical. BRstory.  by  apprising  them  of  the 
past,  winrenable  them  to  judge  of  the  fa-  " 
ture;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations;  it  will  qual- 
ify them  as  judges  of  the  actions  and  designs  '' 
of  men ;  it  will  enable  them  to  know  ambition 
under  every  disguise  it  may  assume;  and 
knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views.  In  every 
government  on  earth  is  some  trace  of  human 
weakness,  some  germ  of  corruption  and  de- 
generacy, which  cunning  will  discover,  and 
wickedngis  insensibly  open,  cultivate  and  im- 
prove. (Every  government  degenerates  when 
trusted  to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The' 
people  theinselves,  therefore,  are  its  only  safe 
depositoriesj  And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  certain 
degree.  This  indeed  is  not  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, though  it  be  essentially  necessary.  An 
amendment  of  our  Constitution  must  have 
come  in  aid  of  the  public  education.  The  in- 
fluence over  government  must  be  shared 
among  all  the  people.  If  every  individual 
which  composes  their  mass  participates  of 
the  ultimate  authority,  the  government  will 
he  safe:  because  the  corrupting  the  whole 
mass  will  exceed  any  private  resources  of 
wealth;  and  public  ones  cannot  be  provided 
but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In  this  case  every 
man  would  have  to  pay  his  own  price.  The 
government  of  Great  Britain  has  been  cor- 
rupted, because  but  one  man  in  ten  has  a 
right  to  vote  for  members  of  parliament  The 
sellers  of  the  government,  therefore,  get  nine- 
tenths  of  their  price  clear.  It  has  been 
thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by  con- 
fin  ine  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of  the 
wealthier  of  the  people:  but  it  would  be  more 
eflfectually  restrained,  by  an  extension  of  that 
right,  to  such  members  as  would  bid  defiance 
to  the  means  of  corruption. — Notbs  on  Vm- 
GiNiA.    viii,  588.    Ford  bd.,  iii,  232.     (itSsl) 
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—  EDXTCATIOlTy   Languages  and. — See 

LiWMGUAGES. 

2401.  BDXTCATIOK,  Large  Cities  and.— 
I  am  not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in 
populous  cities,  because  they  acquire  there 
habits  and  partialities  which  do  not  contrib- 
ute to  the  happiness  of  their  after  life. — To 
Doctor  Wistar.  v,  104.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  7o. 
(W  .  1807.) 

2402.  EDUCATION,  Law  and.— Laws 
will  be  wisely  formed,  and  honestly  adminis- 
tered, in  proportion  as  those  who  form  and 
administer  them  are  wise  and  honest :  whence 
It  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  pub- 
lic happiness  that  those  persons,  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue,  should 
be  rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to 
receive,  and  able  to  guard  the  sacred  deposit 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  fellow 
citizens;  and  that  they  should  be  called  to 
that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth  or 
other  accidental  condition  or  circumstance; 
but  the  indigence  of  the  greater  number  dis- 
abling them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own 
expense,  those  of  their  children  whom  nature 
has  fitly  formed  and  disposed  to  become  use- 
ful instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better 
that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated 
at  the  common  expense  of  all,  than  that  the 
happiness  of  all  should  be  confined  to  the  weak 
or  wicked. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed..  ii,  221.     (i779.) 

2403.  EDXrCATIOir,  Material  progress 
vs. — People  generally  have  more  feeling  for 
canals  and  roads  than  education.  However,  I 
hope  we  can  advance  them  with  equJ  pace  — 
To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  217.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  169. 
(W..  1807.) 

2404.  EDUCATION,  Military  instruc- 
tion.— We  must  make  military  instruction  a 
regular  part  of  collegiate  education.  We 
can  never  be  safe  till  this  is  done  *— To 
James  Monroe,    vi,  131.     (M..  1813.) 

2405.  EDUCATION,  Municipal  govern- 
ment and. — Education  is  not  a  branch  of  mu- 
nicipal government,  but,  like  the  other  arts 
and  sciences,  an  accident  only.— To  John 
Taylor,  vii,  17.  Ford  ed.,  x,  51.  (M., 
1816.) 

_  EDUCATION,  National  University. 
—See  University. 

2406.  EDUCATION,  Neglect  of.— If  the 
children  *  *  *  are  untaught,  their  igno- 
rance and  vices  will,  in  future  life  cost  us 
much  dearer  in  their  consequences,  than  it 
would  have  done,  in  their  correction,  by  a 
good  education. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford 
ED..  X,  99.      (iSiS.) 

2407.  EI^U'CATION,  New  York  vs.  Vir- 
^^*- — ^l"^^'y  Governor  Clinton's  display  of 
.he  gigantic  effort,  of  New  York  towards  the 

'^w'^^rf  weW^^^r,.^'^'^^"^^  will  stimulate  the 
?nr.  ta  fook  V^<^  patriotism  of  our  Leeis- 
tare,   ta   iaok  to  ^/,e    reputation  and   safety 

Jeffem^n  was  thm  ^ 

ia  the  tschffoH.^p^rfft  to  su}j:gest  military  train- 


of  their  own  country,  to  rescue  it  from  the 
degradation  of  becoming  the  Barbary  of  the 
Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  our 
own  negroes.  To  that  condition  it  is  fast 
sinking.  We  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
other  States,  what  our  indigenous  predeces- 
sors were  when  invaded  by  the  science  and 
arts  of  Europe.  The  mass  of  education  in 
Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  placed  her 
with  the  foremost  of  her  Sister  Colonies. 
What  is  her  education  now?  Where  is  it? 
The  little  we  have  we  import,  like  beggars, 
from  other  States ;  or  import  their  beggars  to 
bestow  on  us  their  miserable  crumbs.  And 
what  is  wanting  to  restore  us  to  our  station 
among  our  confederates?  Not  more  money 
from  the  people.  Enough  has  been  raised 
by  them,  and  appropriated  to  this  very  ob- 
ject. It  is  that  it  should  be  employed  under- 
standingly,  and  for  their  greatest  good. — ^To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  186.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
165.     (P.P.,  1820.) 

2408. .    Six    thousand    common 

schools  in  New  York,  fifty  pupils  in  eadi, 
three  hundred  thousand  in  all ;  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually  paid  to 
the  masters ;  forty  established  academies,  with 
two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  pu- 
pils; and  five  colleges  with  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  students;  to  which  last  classes 
of  institutions  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  given;  and  the 
whole  appropriations  for  education  estimated 
at  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars!  What 
a  pigmy  to  this  is  Virginia  become,  with  a 
population  almost  equal  to  that  of  New 
York!  And  whence  this  difference?  Prom 
the  difference  their  rulers  set  on  the  value  of 
knowledge,  and  the  prosperitv  it  produces. 
But  still,  if  a  pigmy,  let  her  do  what  a  pigmv 
may  do.— To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  188. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  167.     (P.P..  1820.) 

2409.  EDUCATION,  The  People  and.— 

Above  all  things.  I  hope  the  education  of  the 
common  people  will  be  attended  to ;  convinced 
that  on  their  good  senses  we  may  rely  with 
the  most  security  for  the  oreservation  of  a 
due  degree  of  liberty.* — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  480.     (P.,  1787.) 

2410. .     [To  give]  information  to 

the  people  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  the  most  certain,  and 
the  most  legitimate  engine  of  government. — 
To  James  Madison,    ii,  332.     (1787.) 

2411. The  diffusion  of  in- 
formation, I  deem  [one.l  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  government  and,  consequently, 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion.— First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

2412. .    Enlighten     the     people 

generally,  and  tyranny  and  oppressions  of 
body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  spirits  at  the 

♦In  Congress  edition  :  (ii,  3^2,)  "Educate  and  in- 
form the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  Enable  them  to 
see  that  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
and  they  will  preserve  them.  And  it  requires  no  very 
high  degree  of  education  to  convince  them  of  this. 
They  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the  preservatior 
of  our  liberty."— EDITOR. 
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:.-*».-     .:    liT— To   Dv?oxT   De   XtMorxs. 
:>i     r:ai  zz.    x.  25      *  P.  F-  iS:d. 

2413. .     Xobodr     can  doafac  my 

ztri'.  i'.r  'j-.^  ^tr.*T2l  mnrzcizca  of  :he  peopcc 
'.-.■.   r"r-:   rjkr'.td  :hi:  :dca?     i  may  surely 

\_  "j-t'.z.  I'lm  :o  ihe  bill  ir.  the  Rerisec 
'Z  .''*.  M>'r.:zr.  I  drew  niore  rhan  f^nr  inear? 
■:;g'  -ri  ■-*;::  re  which  the  idea  cf  a  plan  f:»r 
•!-.*  *r--:aT::r-  cf  :he  people,  general" y.  hid 
r^-  -  r  '  '^'^r.  =-Jsrze-:cd  :n  :h:«  State.  There 
:■  -•:  -'.  !'.  =ee  -eve" oped  the  r.r«t  rsdirsec:*  of 
■;-*  •.'r.-.'.t  -y-:*:r.  cf  ger.era!  ed-Jcation  we  are 
r..w  -r^inz  ar.d  actine  on:  and  it  is  well 
'r-.-^r.  :'j  ihc-e  wi:h  whoni  I  have  acted  on 
'.'r..'    -"'-.: e-:t.   :hat   I   never  have  proposed  a 

---:r::.  c  .:  the  primary-  to  the  ulriniate  grade 
rz  -.r -'.r-iz'-.^.r.  Let  u-  ktep  o'jr  ej-e  steadilv 
or.  -he  •A-h-:!c  -yi:e:r;.— To  Gexexal  Br£CE- 
z .•:>::/:£.    vii.  205.     •  M  .  iSji.  •     See  People. 

2414L  EDXrCATIOV.       Pex^^xsioxi       of 

pOTrer  and. — The  most  effectual  means  of 
;.'^-  -:r.'-:re  the  perver-ion  oi  power  :n:o  tyr- 
s.r.r.y  are  to  illuminate.  a<  far  as  pracdcable. 
r!-e  r-.ir.d?  of  the  peop'c. — Diffusion  of 
K:.    .M.r->.E  B::.L.     F-rd  ed.  ii.  .?2i.     (I799«^ 

2415.  EDUCATION,  Power  and.— All 
th-t  States  ^::t  our  own  are  sensible  that 
kr.'i-Aled^c  is  power.  The  Missouri  question 
i-  for  power.  The  efforts  now  gener- 
ally rr.aking  in  a!l  the  States  to  advance 
t'"f;:r  -ciencc  is  for  power,  while  we  are  sink- 
ir.z  :nto  the  barbarism  of  our  Indian  abo- 
r:e:ne-.  and  expect  like  them  to  oppose  by  ig- 
r.o'^nrfi  the  overwhelming  mass  oi  light  and 
•cicnce  by  w;:ich  we  shall  be  surrounded.  It 
i-  a  corr.fort  that  I  am  not  to  live  to  see  this. 
—To  Joseph  C.  C.\bell.     Ford  ed..  x.   155 

(M..     lJ<20   I 

2416.  EDUCATIOK,  Progress  through. 

— I  look  to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  educa- 
tion H-  the  n-ource  most  to  be  relied  on  for 
;iir,'  lioratin?  the  condition,  promoting  the  vir- 
tMc.  rjnd  advancing  the  happiness  of  man. — 
To  C.  C    Bl.xtchly.     vii.  263.     (M..  1822.  > 

Sr-t  2.^8/.. 

2417.  EDUCATION,  The  BepubUc  and. 

— f  have  two  great  measures  at  heart  without 
'.vhi'  Ii  no  rt-piililic  can  maintain  itself  in 
'■.n:Ti?th.  I.  That  of  general  education,  to 
<  n;ibl«;  r.very  man  to  judge  for  himself  what 
v.i'l  -triin.'  or  endanger  his  freedom.  2.  To 
'Ii'.  irle  every  coimlv  into  hundreds,  of  such 
:/'.'  tli.'it  all  the  children  of  each  will  be  within 
r  a'.li  of  a  central  school  in  it. — To  John  Ty- 
:  FK      v.  525.     Foki)  EI).,  ix.  277.      (Si..  1810.) 

2418.  EDUCATION,  Safety  in.— The  in- 
formation of  tile  peiiple  at  large  can  alone 
make  them  the  -afe.  as  they  are  the  sole  de- 
jKi-itary  of  our  political  and  religious  free- 
dom.— To  \Vn,i.i.\M  Dl'.vne.  v.  541.  <  .M.. 
i.Sio.) 

2419.  EDUCATION,  Self-sufficiency 
and. — Our  post- revolutionary  youth  are  bom 
inider  happier  -.tars  than  you  and  I  were. 
They  acquire  all  learnini?  in  their  mother's 
womf).  and  bring  it  into  the  world  ready  made. 
The  information  of  books  is  no  longer  neces- 


sary: asd  a3  knowledge  which  is  not  in- 
=ite,  15  in  cootempc  or  neglect  at  least  Eveiy 
fcl'.y  !=n5t  ran  its  round;  and  so,  I  sinpoM^ 
•r-.rzyZ  that  of  self-karaing  and  sdf-snfficieiicj; 
•:f  re.-ecting  the  knowledge  acquired  in  pist 
age^.  and  starting  on  the  new  ground  otin- 
t^ttcn.— To  John  .-uiams.  vi,  355.  Fobd  m, 
ix.  404.     \.M..  1814.) 

842a  EDXTCATIOV,  Saffrage  andw— ^ 
There  is  one  pro\-ision  [in  the  new  constitn- 
ti?::  of  Spain]  which  will  immortalize  its  in- 
vistorsw  It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain 
epcch.  disfranchises  every  citizen  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  This  is  new.  and  is  the  fniit- 
:u'  germ  of  the  improvement  of  everything 
gcod,  and  the  correction  of  everything  imper- 
!>rt  in  the  present  constitution.  This  wfll 
give  yon  an  enlightened  people,  and  an  en- 
ergetic public  opinion  which  will  control  and 
enchain  the  aristocratic  spirit  of  the  govern- 
r-.ent.— To  Chevaliek  db  Ouis.  vi,  342.   (M, 

2481.  EDUCATIOV,  Snitabla.— Promote 
in  every  order  of  men  the  degree  of  instmc- 
tion  proportioned  to  their  condition,  and  to 
their  \-iews  in  life. — ^To  Joseph  C  Cabell. 
vii.  i8g.    Ford  ed..  x.  167.    (P.  R,  182a) 

8488.  EDUCATIOV,  Byst«m  and.— The 
truth  is  that  the  want  of  common  education 
with  us  is  not  from  our  poverty,  but  from  the 
want  of  an  orderly  system.  More  money  is 
now  paid  for  the  education  of  a  part  thu 
would  be  paid  for  that  of  the  whole,  if  sys- 
tematically arranged. — ^To  Joseph  C  Cabell 
vii.  1S8.    FosD  ED.,  X,  167.    (P.P.,  iSaa) 

8483.  EDUCATION,     TazM    for.— The 

tax  which  will  be  paid  for  the  purpose  of 
education  is  not  more  than  the  Uiousandth 
part  of  w*hat  will  be  paid  to  kings,  priests 
and  nobles  who  will  rise  up  amonsr  us  if  we 
leave  the  people  in   ignorance. — ^To  Gborgb 

\V\THE.     ii.  7.     F(HtD  ED.,  iv,  ^      (P..  17861) 

M84. ,    If  the  Legislature  woold 

add  to  the  literary  fund  a  perpetual  tax  of  a 
cent  a  head  on  the  population  of  the  State,  it 
would  set  agoing  at  once,  and  forever  main- 
tain, a  system  of  primary  or  ward  schools, 
and  an  university  where  might  be  taught,  in 
its  highest  degree,  every  branch  of  science 
useful  in  our  time  and  country;  and  it  would 
rescue  us  from  the  tax  of  toryism,  fanaticism, 
and  indifferentism  to  their  own  State,  which 
we  now  send  our  youth  to  brins  from  those 
of  New  England. — To  Charles  Yancey,  vi, 
517.     Ford  ed.,  x,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

—  EDUCATION,  TeehnieaL— See  a39& 

2425.  EDUCATION,     Tyrmnnj     and^^- 

Enlighten  the  oeople  generally,  and  tyrannv 
and  oppressions  of  body  and  mind  will  vanisD 
like  evil  spirits  at  the  dawn  of  day. — ^To 
DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  592.  Fobd  bd.,  x. 
25.     (P.  F.,  1816.) 

—  EDUCATION  TS.  VICBd— See  74f^ 

2426.  EDUCATION,  Tho  Wealthy  and. 
—What  will  be  the  retribution  of  the  weattlqr 
individual  [for  his  support  of  general 
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tion]  ?  I.  The  peopling  of  his  neighborhood 
with  honest,  useful  and  enlightened  citizens, 
understanding  their  own  rights  and  firm  in 
their  perpetuation.  2.  When  his  own  de- 
scendants become  poor,  which  they  generally 
do  within  three  generations  (no  law  of 
primogeniture  now  perpetuating  wealth  in 
the  same  families),  their  children  will  be  edu- 
cated by  the  then  rich,  and  the  little  advance 
he  now  makes  to  poverty,  while  rich  himself, 
will  be  repaid  by  the  then  rich,  to  his  de- 
scendants when  become  poor,  and  thus  give 
them  a  chance  of  rising  as^ain.  This  is  a 
solid  consideration,  and  should  go  home  to 
the  bosom  of  every  parent.  This  will  be 
seed  sowed  in  fertile  ground.  It  is  a  pro- 
vision for  his  family  looking  to  distant  times, 
and  far  in  duration  beyond  what  he  has  now 
in  hand  for  them.  Let  every  man  count  back- 
ward in  his  own  family,  and  see  how  many 
generations  he  can  go.  before  he  comes  to  the 
ancestor  who  made  the  fortune  he  now  holds. 
Most  will  be  stopped  at  the  first  generation, 
many  at  the  second,  few  will  reach  the  third. 
and  not  one  in  the  State  [of  Virginia]  go  be- 
yond the  fifth.~To  Joseph  C.  Cabell.  Ford 
ED..  X,  100.     (M..  i8i8.) 

—  SDUOATIOH,  Zeal  for.— See  2388. 

2487.  ELECTION,  Abuses  and.— Should 
things  go  wrong  at  any  time,  the  people  will 
set  them  to  ri^rhts  by  the  peaceable  exercise 
of  their  elective  rights.— To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  v,  5.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  435.  (W., 
1806.) 

2408.  ELECTION,  Care  of.— A  jealous 
care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the  people,— 
a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
arc  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where 
peaceable  remedies  are  unprovided,  I  deem 
(one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.  First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  4. 
(1801.) 

2429.  ELECTION,  Contested.— To  retain 
the  office,  when  it  is  probable  the  majority 
was  against  him  [George  Ginton]  is  dishon- 
orable.*— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
94.     (Pa..  1792.) 

2430.  ELECTION,  Expenditures  and. — 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  chastening 
operation  can  alone  restrain  the  propensity  of 
governments  to  enlarge  expense  beyond  in- 
come.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
176.     (M.,  1820.) 

2431.  ELECTION  vs.  FOBCE.— Keep 
away  all  show  of  force,  and  the  people  will 
bear  down  the  evil  propensities  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  constitutional  means  of  election 
and  petition. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv, 
287.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  356.     (Pa.,  1799- ) 

2432.  ELECTION,  Government  and. — 
Election  ♦  *  ♦  [is]  a  fundamental  mem- 
ber in  the  structure  of  government. — To 
John  Taylor,  vii.  18.  Ford  ed.,  x,  52.  (M., 
1816.) 

•  Jefferson  was  diactis^lnir  the  Clinton-Jay  contest 
for  the  governorship  in  New  York.— EDITOR. 


~   ELECTION    OF    PBESTDENT.— See 

Elections,  Presidential  and  President. 

2483.  ELECTION,  Republican  Govern- 
ment and.^5ovemments  are  more  or  less 
republican  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
element  of  popular  election  and  control  in 
their  composition. — To  John  Taylor,  vi,  608. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  31-     (M.,   1816.) 

2434.  ELECTION,  Short  Periods  of  .»A 

government  by  representatives,  elected  by  the 
people  at  short  periods,  was  our  object;  and 
our  maxim  at  that  day  was,  "  where  annual 
election  ends,  tyranny  begins  " ;  nor  have  our 
departures  from  it  been  sanctioned  by  the 
happiness  of  their  effects. — To  Samuel 
Adams,  iv,  321.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  425.  (Pa.. 
T'eb.  1800.) 

2435. .    A  representative  sovem- 

ment,  responsible  at  short  periods  of  election. 
♦  *  ♦  produces  the  greatest  sum  of  hap- 
piness to  mankind.— R.  To  A.  Vermont  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  121.     (1807.) 

2436. .  The  rights  [of  the  peo- 
ple! to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  can  never  be  protected  against  the 
selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their  con- 
trol at  short  periods.— To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany. 
vii,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

2437. .    Submit  the  members  of 

the  Legislature  to  approbation  or  rejection  at 
short  intervals. — ^To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3Q.    fM.,  1816.) 

2438.  ELECTION,     Congress    and.~ 

Short  elections  will  keep  Congress  right. — 
To  Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  102.  Ford  ed., 
X,  170.     (M.,  1820.) 

2439. .  The  Legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches  may  sometimes  err,  but 
elections  and  dependence  will  bring  them  to 
rights. — To  Archibald  Thweat.  vii,  199. 
Ford  ed..  x,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

2440.  ELECTIONS,  Federal  Interference 

with.— Till  the  event  of  the  [Presidential] 
election  is  known,  it  is  too  soon  for  me  to 
say  what  should  be  done  in  such  atrocious 
cases  as  those  you  mention  of  Federal  officers 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. One  thing  I  will  say.  that  as  to  the 
future,  interferences  with  elections,  whether 
of  the  State^or  General.  Government,  by  of- 
ficers of  the  latter,  should  be  deemed  cause  of 
removal ;  because  the  constitutional  remedy 
bv  the  elective  principle  becomes  notbing,  if 
it  may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patron- 
age of  the  General  Government. — To  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  M'Kean.  iv.  350.  Ford  ed.. 
vii.  486.     (W..  Feb.    1801.) 

2441. .     I    proposed    soon    after 

coming  into  office  to  enjoin  the  executive  of- 
ficers from  intermeddling  with  elections,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of  our 
Constitution.  It  was  laid  over  for  considera- 
tion ;  but  late  occurrences  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  it.  and  it  is  now  under  consideration. 
—To  De  Witt  Clinton.  Ford  kid  .  viii.  '^22. 
(W.,  Oct.  1804.) 
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ting  by  the  miscarriage  of  the  votes,  and  one 
irho  was  not  an  elector  was  admitted  to  vote. — 
To  C.  F.  VoLNEY.     iv,  158.     (M.,  17970 

M64.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
A  FMudo-President  and.— I  observe  doubts 
are  still  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
Vermont  election.  Surely,  in  so  great  a  case. 
substance,  and  not  form«  should  prevail.  I 
cannot  suppose  that  the  Vermont  constitution 
has  been  strict  in  requiring  particular  forms  of 
expressing  the  legislative  will.  As  far  as  my 
disclaimer  may  have  any  effect,  I  pray  you  to 
declare  it  on  every  occasion,  foreseen  or  not 
foreseen  by  me,  in  favor  of  the  choice  of  the 
people  substantially  expressed,  and  to  prevent 
the  phenomenon  of  a  Pseudo-President  at  so 
early  a  day. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
▼ii,  105.     (M.,  January  16,  I797) 

2455.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Besult  of. — I  have  never  one  moment  doubted 
the  result.  I  knew  it  was  impossible  Mr. 
Adams  should  lose  a  vote  north  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  that  the  free  and  moral  agency  of  the 
South  would  furnish  him  an  abundant  supple- 
ment.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  151.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  93.   (M.,  Dec.  27,  1796.) 

8456. .    The  event  of  the  election 

has  never  been  a  matter  of  doubt  in  my  mind. 
I  knew  that  the  Eastern  States  were  disci- 
plined in  the  schools  of  their  town  meetings 
to  sacrifice  differences  of  opinion  to  the  great 
object  of  operating  in  phalanx,  and  that  the 
more  free  and  moral  agency  practiced  in  the 
other  States  would  always  make  up  the  sup- 
plement of  their  weight.  Indeed  the  vote 
comes  much  nearer  to  an  equality  than  I  had 
expected. — To  Tames  Madison,  iv,  154.  Ford 
KD.,  vii.  98-     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

2457.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Vice-Presidency. — On  principles  of  public 
respect  I  should  not  have  refused  [the  Presi- 
dency] ;  but  I  protest  before  my  God,  that  I 
shall,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  rejoice  at 
escaping. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  151. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  93.  (M.,  Dec.  1796.)  See  Vice- 
Presidency. 

2458. .    There   is  nothing   I   so 

anxiously  hope  as  that  my  name  may  come  out 
either  second  or  third.  These  would  be  indif- 
ferent to  me;  as  the  last  would  leave  me  at 
home  the  whole  year,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
of  it. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  150.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii.  91-     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2459. .     I   have  no  ambition  to 

govern  men;  no  passion  which  would  lead  me 
to  delight  to  ride  in  a  storm.  Flumina  amo. 
sylvasque,  inglorius.  My  attachment  to  my 
home  has  enabled  me  to  make  the  calculation 
with  rigor,  perhaps  with  partiality,  to  the  issue 
which  keeps  me  there.  The  newspapers  will 
permit  me  to  plant  my  com,  peas,  &c.,  in  hills 
or  drills  as  I  please  (and  my  oranges,  by-the- 
bye.  when  you  send  them),  while  our  eastern 
friend  will  be  struggling  with  the  storm  which 
is  gathering  over  us;  perhaps  be  shipwrecked 
IP  It.  This  is  certainly  not  a  moment  to  covet 
the  helm. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  94-     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2460. .    It  is  difficult  to  obtain 

full  credit  to  declarations  of  disinclination  to 
honors,  and  most  so  with  those  who  still  re- 
main in  the  world.  But  never  was  there  a 
more  solid  unwillingness,  founded  on  rigorous 
calculation,  formed  in  the  mind  of  any  man. 
short    of   peremptory   refusal.    No    arguments. 


therefore,  were  necessary  to  reconcile  me  to  a 
relinquishment  of  the  first  office,  or  acceptance 
of  the  second.  No  motive  could  have  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  the  first,  but  that  of 
putting  our  vessel  upon  her  republican  tack, 
and  preventing  her  being  driven  too  far  to 
leeward  of  her  true  principles.  And  the  sec- 
ond is  the  only  office  in  the  world  about  which 
I  cannot  decide  in  my  own  mind,  whether  I 
had  rather  have  it  or  not  have  it.  Pride  does 
not  enter  into  the  estimate.  For  I  think  witn 
the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  General  of  to-day 
should  be  a  common  soldier  to-morrow,  if 
necessary.  But  as  to  Mr.  Adams,  particularly, 
I  would  have  no  feelings  which  would  revolt  at 
being  placed  in  a  secondary  station  to  him.  I 
am  his  junior  in  life,  I  was  his  junior  in  Con- 
gress, his  junior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  and 
lately  his  junior  in  our  civil  government. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  154.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  98. 
(M.,  Jan.  1797.)     See  74. 

2461.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Action  of  Adams. — Mr.  Adams  embarrasses 
us.  He  keeps  the  offices  of  State  and  War 
vacant,  but  has  named  Bayard,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  France,  and  has  called  an  unor- 
ganized Senate  to  meet  the  fourth  of  March. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  356.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
495.     (W.,  Feb.  18,  1801.) 

2462.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 

Appointments  and.— If  the  [choice]  falls  on 
me,  I  shall  be  embarrassed  by  finding  the  of- 
fices vacant,  which  cannot  be  even  temporarily 
filled  but  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  bod^  is  called  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
when  it  is  impossible  for  the  new  members  of 
Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  to  re- 
ceive notice  in  time  to  be  here.  *  ♦  ♦  If 
the  difficulties  of  the  election,  therefore,  are 
got  over,  there  are  more  and  more  behind,  until 
new  elections  shall  have  regenerated  the  consti- 
tuted authorities. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  352. 
hORD  ED.,  vii,  488.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2463. .     Should  [the  federalists] 

yield  the  election,  I  have  reason  to  expect,  in 
the  outset,  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nomi- 
nations. The  late  incumbents,  running  away 
from  their  offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will 
prevent  my  filling  them  without  the  previous 
advice  of  the  Senate.  How  this  difficulty  is 
to  be  got  over  I  know  not. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  355.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  491.     (W.,  Feb.   1801.) 

2464.   ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 

Balloting  in  House.— This  is  the  morning  of 
the  election  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
P'or  some  time  past,  a  single  individual  had 
declared  he  would,  by  his  vote,  make  up  the 
ninth  State.  On  Saturday  last  he  changed,  and 
it  stands  at  present  eight  one  way,  six  the 
other,  and  two  divided.  Which  of  the  two 
will  be  elected,  and  whether  either,  I  deem 
perfectly  problematical ;  and  my  mind  has  long 
been  equally  made  up  tor  any  one  of  the  three 
events.  *  *  *  The  defects  of  our  Constitu- 
tion under  circumstances  like  the  present,  ap- 
pear very  great. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  488.     (W.,  Feb.  11,  1801.) 

2465. .    This  is  the  fourth  day  of 

the  ballot,  and  nothing  done ;  nor  do  I  see 
any  rea<;on  to  suppose  the  six  and  a  half  States 
here  will  be  Icfs  firm,  as  they  call  it.  than  your 
thirteen  Senators ;  if  so,  and  the  Government 
should  expire  on  the  3d  of  March,  by  the  loss 
of  its  head,  there  is  no  regular  provision  ^^^ 
reorganizing  it,  nor  any  authority  but  i^v  the 
people  themselves.     They  may  authorize    ^^^  ^qu- 
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vention  to  reorganize  and  even  amend  the  ma* 
chine.  There  arc  ten  individuals  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  any  one  of  whom,  changing 
his  vote,  could  save  us  this  troublesome  opera- 
tion.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv,  353.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  490.     (\V.,  Feb.  1801.) 

2466. .    Four  days  of  balloting 

have  produced  not  a  single  change  of  a  vote. 
Yet  it  is  confidently  believed  by  most  that  to- 
morrow there  is  to  be  a  coalition.  I  know  of 
no  foundation  for  this  belief.  To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv.  354.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  490.  (W.,  Feb. 
15,   1801.) 

2467. .    After  exactly  a  week's 

balloting  there  at  length  appeared  ten  States 
for  me,  four  for  Burr,  and  two  voted  blanks. 
This  was  done  without  a  single  vote  coming 
over.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  withdrew,  so  that 
Lyon's  vote  became  that  of  the  State.  The 
four  Maryland  federalists  put  in  blanks,  so  that 
the  vote  of  the  four  republicans  became  that 
of  their  State.  Mr.  Hager,  of  South  Carolina 
(who  had  constantly  voted  for  me)  withdrew 
by  agreement,  his  colleagues  agreeing  in  that 
case  to  put  in  blanks.  Bayard,  the  sole  mem- 
ber of  Delaware,  voted  blank.  They  had  be- 
fore deliberated  whether  they  would  come  over 
in  a  body,  when  they  saw  they  could  not  force 
Burr  on  the  republicans,  or  keep  their  body 
entire  and  unbroken  to  act  in  phalanx  on  such 
ground  of  opposition  as  they  shall  hereafter  be 
able  to  conjure  up.  Their  vote  showed  what 
they  had  decided  on,  and  is  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  perpetual  war :  but  their  conduct 
has  completely  left  them  without  support. — ^To 
T.  M.  RANDOLPif.  iv,  358.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  497. 
(W.,  Feb.  19.  1801.) 

2468.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Burr  and. — The  federalists  were  confident,  at 
first,  they  could  debauch  Colonel  Burr  from 
his  good  faith  by  offering  him  their  vote  to 
be  President,  and  having  seriously  proposed  it 
to  him.  His  conduct  has  been  honorable  and 
decisive,  and  greatly  embarrasses  them. — To 
Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  478. 
(W..  Jan.   1 80 1.) 

2469. .  Had  the  election  ter- 
minated in  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Burr,  every 
republican  would,  I  am  sure,  have  acquiesced 
in  a  moment :  because,  however  it  might  have 
been  variant  from  the  intentions  of  the  voters, 
yet  it  would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  Consti- 
tution. No  man  would  more  cheerfully  have 
submitted  than  myself,  because  I  am  sure  the 
administration  would  have  been  republican, 
and  the  chair  of  the  Senate  permitting  me  to 
l>e  at  home  eight  months  in  the  year,  would,  on 
that  accoimt,  have  been  much  more  consonant 
to  my  real  satisfaction. — To  Thomas  McKean. 
iv.  368.     Foki)  EI).,  viii.  12.     (\V..  March  1801.) 

2470.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Demanding  Terms.— Many  attempts  have 
boon  made  to  obtain  terms  and  promises  from 
me.  I  have  declared  to  them  unequivocally, 
that  I  would  not  receive  the  government  on 
capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with 
my  hands  tied. — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  354. 
Ford  kd..  vii.  401.     (\V..   Feb.    1801.)     See  78. 

2471. .     Aaron    Burr,    in    a   suit 

between  him  and  Cheetham,  has  had  a  deposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Bayard  taken  which  seems  to  have 
no  relation  to  the  suit  nor  to  any  other  object 
but  to  calumniate  me.  Bavard  pretends  to 
have  addressed  to  me  during  the  pending  of 
llif  Pri'*5i(lcntial  election  in  Feb.  1801.  through 
General    Samuel    Smith,   certain   conditions   on 


which  my  election  might  be  obtmined,  mnd  that 
General  Smith  after  conversinflr  with  me  gave 
answers  from  me.  This  is  absolutely  talie. 
No  proposition  of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to 
me  on  that  occasion  hj  General  Smith,  nor 
anv  answer  authorized  by  me.  And  this  fact 
General  Smith  affirms  at  this  moment.  *  ^  * 
But  the  following  transactions  took  place 
about  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
Presidential  election  was  in  suspense  in  Con- 
gress, which,  though  I  did  not  enter  at  the 
time  [in  the  Anas],  made  such  an  impression 
on  my  mind  that  they  are  now  as  fresh  as  to 
their  principal  circumstances  as  if  they  had 
happened  yesterday.  Coming  out  of  the  Senate 
chamber  one  day  I  found  Gouvemeur  Morris 
on  the  steps.  He  stopped  me  and  bcqgan  a  con- 
versation on  the  strange  and  portentous  state 
of  thinp  then  existing,  and  went  on  to  ob- 
serve that  the  reasons  why  the  minority  of 
States  were  so  opposed  to  my  being  elected 
were  that  they  apprehended  that,  i.  I  should 
turn  all  federalists  out  of  office.  2.  Put  down 
the  Navy.  3.  Wipe  off  the  public  debt  and  4.* 
♦  ♦  •  .  That  I  need  only  to  declare,  or  au- 
thorize my  friends  to  declare,  that  I  would  not 
take  these  steps,  and  instantly  the  event  of 
the  election  would  be  fixed.  I  told  him  that  I 
should  leave  the  world  to  judge  of  the  ooarse 
I  meant  to  pursue  by  that  which  I  had  pursued 
hitherto :  believing  it  to  be  my  duty  to  be  pas- 
sive and  silent  during  the  present  scene;  that 
I  should  certainly  make  no  terms,  should  never 
go  into  the  office  of  President  by  capitulation, 
nor  with  my  hands  tied  by  any  conditions 
which  should  hinder  me  from  pursuing  the 
measures  which  I  should  deem  for  the  public 
good.  It  was  understood  that  Gouvemenr 
Morris  had  entirely  the  direction  of  the  vote 
of  Lewis  Morris  of  Vermont,  who  by  coming 
over  to  Matthew  Lyon  would  have  added  an- 
other vote  and  decided  the  election.  About 
the  same  time,  I  called  on  Mr.  Adams.  We 
conversed  on  the  state  of  things.  I  observed 
to  him,  that  a  very  dangerous  experiment  was 
then  in  contemplation,  to  defeat  the  Presiden- 
tial election  by  an  act  of  Congress  declaring 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  name  a  President  of 
the  Senate,  to  devolve  on  him  the  government 
during  any  interregnum:  that  such  a  measure 
would  probably  produce  resistance  bv  force. 
and  incalculable  consequences,  which  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  prevent  by  negativing  such 
an  act.  He  seemed  to  think  such  an  act  justi- 
fiable, and  observed  it  was  in  my  power  to 
fix  the  election  by  a  word  in  an  instant,  by 
declaring  I  would  not  turn  out  the  federal 
officers,  nor  put  down  the  Navy,  nor  spunge  the 
national  debt.  Finding  his  mind  made  up  as 
to  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  I  urged  it  no  fiuther. 
observed  the  world  must  judge  as  to  mysdf  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  something  else.  About  the  same 
time.  Dwight  Foster  of  Massachusetts  called  on 
me  in  my  room  one  night,  and  went  into  a  very 
long  conversation  on  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
drift  of  which  was  to  let  me  understand  that 
the  fears  above-mentioned  were  the  only  obsta- 
cle to  my  election,  to  all  of  which  I  avoided 
giving  any  answer  the  one  way  or  the  other. 
From  this  moment  he  became  most  bitterly  and 
TK  rsonally  opposed  to  me.  and  so  has  ever  con- 
tinued. I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  bad  any 
particular  conversation  with  General  Samnd 
Smith  on  this  subject.  Very  possibly  I  had, 
however,  as  the  general  subject  and  all  its 
parts  were  the  constant  themes  of  conversatioB 
m   the   private   tHe  d   tites  with   our   *-*— ^- 
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tain  I  am,  that  neither  he,  nor  any  other 
::an,  ever  uttered  the  most  distant  hint 
about  submitting  to  any  conditions,  or 

any  assurance  to  anybody;  and  still 
ertainly,  was  neither  he  nor  any  other 

ever  autnorized  by  me  to  say  what  I 
3r  would  not  do. — Anas,  ix,  209.  Ford 
312.     (April  1806.) 

I   ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 

Concerning.— South  Carolina  (the 
ate  about  which  there  was  uncertainty), 
en  a  republican  vote,  and  saved  us  from 
isequences  of  the  annihilation  of  Penn- 
a. — To  John  BascKENaiDGE.  iv,  342. 
D.,  vii,  469.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

t' .    The   election    in    South 

a  has  in  some  measure  decided  the  great 
Though  as  yet  we  do  not  know  the 
votes  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Ver- 
yct  we  believe  the  votes  to  be  on  the 
J.  73.  B.  73,  A.  65,  P.  64.  Rhode  Island 
!w  one  from  P.  There  is  a  possibility 
»inessee  may  withdraw  one  from  B.,  and 
rites  that  there  may  be  one  vote  in  Ver- 
br  J.  But  I  told  the  latter  impossible, 
e  former  not  probable;  and  that  there 
t  an  absolute  parity  between  the  two 
lean  candidates. — ^To  James  Madison. 
8.     Ford    ed.,   vii,    470.     (W.,    Dec.    19^ 

L  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
m  to  Defeat. — A  strong  portion  in  the 
of  Representatives  will  prevent  an  elec- 
they  can.  I  rather  believe  they  will  not 
;  to  do  it,  as  there  are  six  individuals  of 
ite  character,  any  one  of  whom  coming 
»  the  republican  vote  will  make  a  ninth 
-To  Thomas  M'Kean.  iv,  350.  Ford 
,  486.     (W.,  Feb.   1801.) 

S.   ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 

ilists  yield. — The  minority  in  the 
of  Representatives,  after  seeing  the  im- 
lity  of  electing  Burr,  the  certainty  that 
lative  usurpation  would  be  resisted  by 
and  a  recourse  to  a  convention  to  re- 
:e  and  amend  the  government,  held  a 
ation  on  this  dilemma,  whether  it 
be  better  for  them  to  come  over  in  a 
nd  go  with  the  tide  of  the  times,  or  by 
live  conduct  suffer  the  election  to  be 
3y  a  bare  majority,  keeping  their  bodv 
and  unbroken,  to  act  in  phalanx  on  sucn 

of  opposition  as  circumstances  shall 
and  I  know  their  determination  on  this 
n  only  by  their  vote  of  yesterday.  [Feb. 
feforris.  of  Vermont,  withdrew,  which 
Lyon's  vote  that  of  his  State.  The 
nd  federalists  put  in  four  blanks,  which 
he  positive  ticket  of  their  colleagues  the 
F  the  State.  South  Carolina  and  Dela- 
>ut    in    six    blanks.     So    there    were   ten 

for  one  candidate,  four  for  another, 
o  blanks.  We  consider  this,  therefore, 
eclaration   of  war,   on   the  part  of  this 

But  their  conduct  appears  to  have 
t  over  to  us  the  whole  body  of  federal- 
iio.  being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a 
tton  of  the  government,  had  been  made 
ixiously  to  wish  the  very  administration 
ad  opposed,  and  to  view  it.  when  ob- 
as  a  child  of  their  own.  They  [illegi- 
)  their  quondam  leaders  separated  fairly 
hem.  and  themse/ves  relegated  under 
anners.  Even  Hamilton  and  Higginson 
en  partis^B  for  us.  xhis  circumstance, 
f  unbounded  coirt5cfence  which  will  at- 


tach to  the  new  ministry,  as  soon  as  known^ 
will  start  us  on  right  ground.*^ — To  Jambs 
Madison,  iv,  355.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  494.  (W., 
Feb.  18,  1801.) 

2476.  ELECnONSCPresidential,  1800), 
Military  Eorce  and.— How  happy  that  our 
army  had  been  disbanded!  What  might  have 
happened  otherwise  seems  rather  a  subject  of 
reflection  than  explanation. — To  Nathaniel 
NiLEs  Register,  iv,  377.  Ford  ed..  viii.  2a. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

2477.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
National  Convention  and. — I  have  been 
above  all  things,  solaced  by  the  prospect  which 
opened  on  us,  in  the  event  of  a  non-election 
of  a  President ;  in  which  case,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a 
clock  or  watch  run  down.  There  was  no  idea 
of  force,  nor  of  any  occasion  for  it.  A  con- 
vention, invited  by  the  republican  members  of 
Congress,  with  the  virtual  President  and  Vice- 
President,  would  have  been  on  the  ground  in 
eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired  the  Constitu- 
tion where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up 
again.  This  peaceable  and  legitimate  resource, 
to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  implicit  obedi- 
ence, superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and  being 
always  within  our  reach,  shows  a  precious 
principle  of  self-preservation  in  our  composi- 
tion, till  a  change  of  circumstances  shall  take 
place,  which  is  not  within  prospect  at  any  defi- 
nite period. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv. 
374.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  22.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2478. .    There  was  general  alarm 

during  the  pending  of  the  election  in  Congress, 
lest  no  President  should  be  chosen,  the  gov- 
ernment be  dissolved,  and  anarchy  ensue.  Bt*t 
the  cool  determination  of  the  really  patriotic 
to  call  a  convention  in  that  case,  which  might 
be  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  and  wind  i"> 
the  machine  again  which  had  only  run  down, 
pointed  out  to  my  mind  a  perpetual  and  peace- 
able resource  against  [force?]   1    in 

whatever  extremity  might  befall  us;  and  I  am 
certain  a  convention  would  have  commanded 
immediate  and  universal  obedience. — To  Na- 
thaniel NiLES.  iv,  377.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

2479.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Parity  of  Vote. — [The  prospect  of  a  parity 
between  the  two  republican  candidates]  has 
produced  great  dismay  and  gloom  on  the  re- 
publican gentlemen  here,  and  exultation  in  the 
federalists,  who  openly  declare  they  will  pre- 
vent an  election,  and  will  name  a  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tern,  by  what  they  say  would 
only  be  a  stretch  of  the  Constitution. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  343.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  470. 
(W.,  Dec.  19,  1800.) 

2480. .     We    are    brought    into 

dilemma  by  the  probable  equality  of  the  two  Re- 
publican candidates.  The  federalists  in  Congress 
mean  to  take  advantage  of  this,  either  to  prevent 
an  election  altogether,  or  reverse  what  has  been 
understood  to  have  been  the  wishes  of  the 
people  as  to  the  President  and  Vice-President: 
wishes  which  the  Constitution  did  not  permit 
them  specially  to  designate.  The  latter  alter- 
native still  gives  us  a  Republican  administra- 
tion. The  former,  a  suspension  of  the  Federal 
Government,  for  want  of  a  head.  This  opens  to 
us    an    abyss,    at    which    every    sincere    patriot 

♦  The  last  two  sentences  are  omitted  in  the  Con- 
gress edition.— Editor. 
t  Writing  faded  in  MS.— EDITOR. 
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must  shudder. — To  Johx  Breckenkioge.  iv, 
342.     t'ouu  EZ>.,  vii,  469.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

2481. .     Although   we  have  not 

ofncial  information  of  the  votes  for  President, 
dnd  cannot  have  until  the  first  week  in  February, 
yet  the  state  of  the  votes  is  given  on  such  e\-i- 
'!(nce,  as  satisfies  tx>th  parties  that  the  ti^'o  re- 
IfuMican  candidates  stand  highest.  From  South 
C<.rolina  we  have  not  even  heard  of  the  actu^tl 
I  '-te ;  but  we  have  learned  who  were  appointed 
electors,  and  with  sufficient  certainty  how 
they  would  vote.  It  is  said  they  would 
withdraw  from  yourself  one  vote.  It  has 
also  been  said  that  a  General  Smith,  of 
Tennessee,  had  declared  that  he  would  give 
his  second  vote  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  not  from 
any  indisposition  towards  you.  but  extreme 
reverence  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin. It  is  also  surmised  that  the  vote  of 
Georgia  will  not  be  entire.  Yet  nobody  pre- 
tends to  know  the^e  things  of  a  certainty,  and 
we  know  enough  to  lie  certain  that  what  it  is 
surmised  will  be  withheld,  will  still  leave  you 
four  or  five  votes  at  least  above  Mr.  Adam?. 
However,  it  was  badly,  managed  not  to  have 
arranged  with  certainty  what  seems  to  have 
liccn  left  to  hazard.  It  was  the  more  material, 
liccausf:  I  understand  several  of  the  high-fly- 
ing federalist"^  have  expressed  their  hope  thnt 
the  two  rcpiifilican  tickets  may  be  eifual.  and 
their  dctcnni nation,  in  that  case,  to  prevent  a 
choice  fjy  the  House  of  Representatives  (which 
they  are  strong  enough  to  do.),  and  let  the  gov- 
ernment devolve  on  a  President  of  the  Senate. 
Decency  required  that  I  should  be  so  entirely 
passive  during  the  late  contest  that  I  never 
once  asked  whether  arrangements  had  been 
made  to  jirevent  so  many  from  dropping  votes 
intentionally,  as  might  frustrate  half  the  repub- 
lican wish :  nor  did  I  doubt,  till  lately,  that 
such  had  l>een  made. — To  Aaron  Bl'RR.  iv, 
340.     FoiMi  Ki>.,  vii,  466.     (\V.,  Dec.  1800.) 

2482. .     It   seems  tolerably  well 

a.scertaifu-d  (though  not  officially)  that  the  two 
repu))lican  candidates  ♦  •  •  have  a  de- 
cided majority ;  i>robably  of  7^  to  65.  but 
equally  probalik-  that  they  are  even  between 
themselves,  and  that  the  federalists  are  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  the  embarrassment 
this  occasir)ns,  by  preventing  any  election  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  far  from 
certain  that  nine  representatives  in  that  House 
ran  be  got  to  vote  for  any  candidate.  What 
the  issue  of  such  a  dilemma  may  be  cannot  be 
estimated. — To  C'aksar  Rodnev.  Ford  F.n.., 
vii.  47^.      (\V..  Dec.   1800.) 

2483.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
Party  Amalgamation  and. — The  suspension 
of  public  opinion  [pending  the  election  in  the 
House  of  Representatives!,  the  alarm  into 
which  it  threw  all  the  patriotic  part  of  the 
federalists,  the  danger  of  the  di.ssolution  of 
our  TTnion.  and  unknown  consequences  of  that, 
brriuglit  over  the  great  body  of  them  to  wish 
with  anxiety  anil  solicitude  for  a  choice  to 
which  tliey  had  before  ))een  strenuously  op- 
posed. In  this  state  of  mind,  they  separated 
from  thrir  ronj^ressional  leaders,  and  came  over 
to  us :  and  the  manner  iii  which  the  last  ballot 
was  given  has  drawn  a  fixed  line  of  separation 
between  them  :ind  their  leaders.  Wncn  the 
election  took  etUrt.  it  w:is  the  most  desirable  of 
events  to  them.  This  made  it  a  thing  of  their 
choice,  anil  finding  themselves  aggregated  with 
US  accordingly,  they  are  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
be  consolidated  with  us.  if  no  intemperate 
leaBuies  on  our  part  revolt  them  again.     I  am 


persuaded  that  weeks  of  ill-judscd  condnct 
here,  has  strengthened  us  more  than  yean  of 
prudent  and  conciliatory  administration  oonid 
have  done. — ^To  Thomas  Loxax.  it,  361. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  500.     (\\„  Feb.  1801.) 

8484. .  Our  information  from  all 

quarters  is  that  the  whole  body  of  federalisa 
concurred  with  the  republicans  in  the  last 
elections,  and  with  equal  anxiety.  They  had 
been  made  to  interest  themselves  so  warmly 
for  the  very  choice,  which  while  before  the 
people  they  opposed,  that  when  obtained  it 
came  as  a  thing  of  their  own  wishes,  and  they 
find  themselves  embodied  with  the  republicans, 
and  their  quondam  leaders  separated  from 
them;  and  1  verily  believe  they  will  remain 
embodied  with  us,  so  that  this  conduct  of  the 
minority  has  done  in  one  week  what  rery 
probably  could  hardly  have  been  effected  by 
years  of  mild  and  impartial  administration. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv,  359.  Fokd  ed.,  vi^ 
350.     f\V..  Feb.  1801.) 

2485.  ELECnOVS  (Presidential,  1800), 
The  People  and.— The  order  and  gfood  sense 
displayed  *  *  *  in  the  momentous  crisis 
\ihich  lately  arose,  really  bespeak  a  strength  of 
character  in  our  nation  which  augurs  well  for 
the  duration  of  our  Republic :  and  I  am  much 
better  satisfied  now  of  its  stability  than  I  was 
l)efore  it  was  tried. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv.  374.     Ford  ed..  viii,  22.     (\V..  March  1801.) 

2486. .    The  character  which  our 

tcllow  citizens  have  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
gives  us  everything  to  hope  for  the  permanence 
of  our  government. — To  General  Warren,  iv. 
3r6.     (W..  1801.) 

2487.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
A  President  pro  tern.— The  federalists  ap- 
pear determined  to  prevent  an  election,  and 
to  pass  a  bill  giving  the  government  to  Mr. 
Jay.  appointed  Chief  Justice,  or  to  Marshall  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Yet  I  am  rather  of  opinion 
that  Maryland  and  Jersev  will  give  the  seren 
republican  majorities. — To  James  Madisoh. 
iv.  344.     Ford  ed..  vii.  473.     (W..  Dec.  1800.) 

2488. .  The  prospect  of  prevent- 
ing [the  Senate  from  nammi(  a  President  fro 
tern.]  is  as  follows:  Georgia,  North  Carolina* 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania, 
and  New  York  can  be  counted  on  for  their 
vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  that  Baer  of  Maryland,  and 
Linn,  of  New  Jersey,  will  come  over.  Some 
even  count  on  Morris,  of  Vermont.  But  you 
must  know  the  uncertainty  of  such  a  depend- 
ence under  the  operation  of  caucuses  and  other 
federal  engines.  The  month  of  February, 
therefore,  will  present  us  storms  of  a  new 
character.  Should  they  have  a  particular  is- 
sue, I  hope  you  will  be  here  a  day  or  two.  at 
least,  before  the  4th  of  March^  1  know  that 
your  appearance  on  the  scene  before  the  de- 
parture of  Confess,  would  assuage  the  mi- 
nority, and  inspire  in  the  majority  confidence 
and  joy  unbounded,  which  they  would  spread 
far  and  wide  on  their  journey  home.  Let  me 
beseech  you.  then,  to  come  with  a  view  of  stay- 
ing perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks,  within  which 
time  things  might  be  put  into  such  a  train,  as 
would  permit  us  both  to  go  home  for  a  short 
time,  tor  removal. — ^To  Jaues  Madison,  iv^ 
343.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  470.     (W.,  Dee.   1800.) 

2480. .    We  do  not  see  what  is 

to  be  the  issue  of  the  present  difficulty.  The 
federalists,  among  whom  those  of  tiie  r«inib- 
lican  section  are  not  the  strongest  propoet  to 
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vent  an  election  in  Congress,  and  to  Ijans- 
the  government  by  an  act  to  the  C.  J. 
ly)  or  SecreUry  of  State,  or  to  let  it  devolve 
the  President  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  till 
>tt  December,  which  gjives  them  another 
ir's  predominance,  and  the  chances  of  future 
ents. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  345-  Fow>  ed.^ 
.  475-      (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

049O. .    If  the  federalists  could 

ve  been  permitted  to  pass  a  law  for  putting 
t  government  into  the  hands  of  an  officer, 
•y  would  certainly  have  prevented  an  elec- 
n.  But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare  openly 
d  firmly,  one  and  all,  that  the  day  such  an 
t  passed,  the  middle  States  would  arm,  and 
\t  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day, 
ould  be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them ; 
d  they  were  completely  alarmed  at  the  re- 
urce  for  which  we  declared,  to  wit,  a  con- 
ntion  to  reorganize  the  Government  and  to 
lend  it.  The  ver>-  word  "  convention  "  gives 
em  the  horrors,  as  in  the  present  democrat- 
il  spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should 
se  some  of  the  favorite  morsels  of  the  Con- 
itution. — ^To  James  Monroe,  iv,  354.  Ford 
>..  vii.  490.  (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 
2491.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
lie  B^pnblic  and. — The  storm  [Presiden- 
al  election]  we  have  passed  through  proves  our 
essel  indestructible. — To  M.  de  Lafayette. 
f,  363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2492. .    We  have  passed  through 

n  awful  scene  in  this  country.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A 
ew  hardy  spirits  stood  firm  to  their  posts,  and 
he  ship  has  breasted  the  storm. — To  M.  de  La- 
fayette,    iv,  363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

2493. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

iistory  furnishes  a  lesson  to  man  perfectly 
icw.  The  times  have  been  awful,  but  they 
lave  proved  an  useful  truth,  that  the  good 
ritizen  must  never  despair  of  the  common- 
jvealth.  How  many  good  men  abandoned  the 
leek,  and  gave  up  the  vessel  as  lost — To  Na- 
thaniel NiLES.  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  24. 
W.,  March  1801.) 

2494.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
aepublicans  and. — The  republicans  propose 
:o  press  forward  to  an  election.  If  they  fail 
In  this,  a  concert  between  the  two  higher  can- 
Jidates  may  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
r-ovemment  and  danger  of  anarchy,  by  an 
operation,  bungling  indeed  and  imperfect,  but 
tjctter  than  letting  the  Legislature  take  the 
nomination  of  the  Executive  entirely  from  the 
people. — ^To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  345.  Ford  ed., 
vii.   475.      (W.,  Dec.    1800.) 

2495.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1800), 
UsurpatiGn  and. — In  the  event  of  an  usurpa- 
tion, I  was  decidedly  with  those  who  were 
(iete'rmined  not  to  permit  it.  Because  that 
precedent  once  set,  would  be  artificially  repro- 
duced, and  end  soon  in  a  dictator.  Virginia 
was  bristling  up,  I  believe.  I  shall  know  the 
particulars  from  Governor  Monroe,  whom  I  ex- 
pect to  meet  in  a  short  visit  I  must  make  home. 
— To  Thomas  McKean.  iv,  369.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  12.  (W.,  March  1801.) 

2496.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1804), 
Appeal  to  country. — The  abominable  slan- 
ders of  my  political  enemies  have  obliged  me 
to  call  for  that  verdict  [on  my  conduct]  from 
my  country  in  the  onlv  way  it  can  be  obtained, 
and  if  obtained,  it  will  be  my  sufficient  vouch- 
ei  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  posterity^ 
tnd  leave  me  free  to  seek,  at  a  definite  time, 


the  repose  I  sincerely  wished  to  have  retired  to 
now.  I  suffer  myself  to  make  no  inquiries 
as  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
rolls  of  competition  for  the  public  favor.  Re- 
spect for  myself,  as  well  as  for  the  public,  re- 
quires that  I  should  be  the  silent  and  passive 
subject  of  their  consideration. — To  Thomas 
McKean.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  293.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

2407.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1804), 
Non-Ihterference  with. — [I  said  to  Colonel 
Burr]  that  in  the  election  now  coming  on,  I 
was  observing  the  same  conduct  [as  in  1800]  ; 
held  no  councils  with  anybody  respecting  it, 
nor  suffered  ansrone  to  speak  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, believing  it  my  duty  to  leave  myself  to 
the  free  discussion  of  the  public ;  that  I  do  not 
at  this  moment  know,  nor  have  ever  heard,  who 
were  to  be  proposed  as  candidates  for  the  pub- 
lic choice,  except  so  far  as  could  be  gathered 
from  the  newspapers. — The  Anas,  ix,  205. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  302.     (January   1804.) 

2408.  .  I  never  interfered  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  with  my  friends  or  any 
others,  to  influence  the  election  either  for  him 
[Aaron  Burr]  or  myself.  I  considered  it  as 
my  duty  to  be  merely  passive,  except  that  in 
Virginia  I  had  taken  some  measures  to  procure 
for  him  the  unanimous  vote  of  that  State,  be- 
cause I  thought  any  failure  there  might  be 
imputed  to  me. — The  Anas,  ix,  205.  Ford  ed., 
i,  302.     (1804.) 

2490.  EIiECTI0NS(Pre8idential,1808), 

N'eutrality  of  Jefferson. — I  sec  with  infinite 
^ief  a  contest  arising  between  yourself  and 
another,  who  have  been  very  dear  to  each 
Dther,  and  equally  so  to  me.  I  sincerely  pray 
that  these  dispositions  may  not  be  affected  be- 
tween you;  with  me  I  confidently  trust  they 
will  not.  For  independently  of  the  dictates  of 
public  duty,  which  prescribe  neutrality  to  me, 
my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  en- 
sure its  sacred  observance.  I  suffer  no  one 
to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject.  I  already 
perceive  my  old  friend  Clinton,  estranging  him- 
self from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him, 
as  they  will  be  to  the  other  two  candidates, 
under  forms  which,  however  false,  he  can 
scarcely  question.  Yet,  I  have  been  equally 
careful  as  to  him  also,  never  to  say  a  word  on 
this  subject.  The  object  of  the  contest  is  a  fair 
and  honorable  one,  equally  open  to  you  all : 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  personal  conduct  of  all 
will  be  so  chaste,  as  to  offer  no  ground  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  each  other.  But  your  friends 
will  not  be  as  delicate.  I  know  too  well  from 
experience  the  progress  Of  political  controversy, 
and  the  exacerbation  of  spirit  into  which  it 
degenerates,  not  to  fear  the  continuance  of  your 
mutual  esteem.  One  piquing  thing  said  draws 
on  another,  that  a  third,  and  always  with  in- 
creasing acrimony,  until  all  restraint  is  thrown 
off,  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  yourselves  to 
keep  clear  of  the  toils  in  which  your  friends 
v/ill  endeavor  to  interlace  you,  and  to  avoid  the 
participation  in  their  passions  which  they  will 
endeavor  to  produce.  A  candid  recollection  of 
what  you  know  of  each  other  will  be  the  true 
corrective.  With  respect  to  myself,  I  hope  they 
will  spare  me.  My  longings  for  retirement  are 
so  strong,  that  I  with  difficult/  encounter  the 
daily  drudgeries  of  my  duty.  But  my  wish  for 
retirement  itself  is  not  stronger  than  that  of 
carrying  into  it  the  affections  of  all  my  friends. 
I  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Madison  ancl  yourself 
as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happiness.  W^fc 
either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  \\  ^^ 
among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  assail 
my  future  peace  of  mind.     I  have  great   ^-^ 
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fidence  that  the  candor  and  high  understanding 
of  both  will  guard  me  against  this  misfortun^ 
the  bare  possibility  of  which  has  so  far  weighed 
on  my  mind,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  without 
unburthening  it— To  James  Monroe,  v.  247. 
Ford  ed..  ix,   177.     (W.,  Feb.   1808.) 

2500. .     In  the  present  contest  in 

which  you  are  concerned  I  feel  no  passion,  I 
take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment.  Which- 
ever of  my  friends  is  called  to  the  supreme 
cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far 
as  my  individual  conduct  can  influence,  they 
shall  be  cordially  supported.— To  James  Mon- 
roe.    V,  255.     (March   i8o8.) 

2501. .  The  Presidential  question 

is  clearly  up  dailv,  and  the  opposition  subsi- 
ding. It  is  very  possible  that  the  suflFrage  of  the 
nation  may  be  undivided.  But  with  this  ques- 
tion it  is  my  duty  not  to  intermeddle. — ^To 
Meriwether  Lewis,  v,  321.  Ford  ed.,  ix^ 
200.      (W.,  July    1808.) 

2502.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1816), 
Good  Eeellng  In. — I  have  been  charmed  to 
see  that  a  I»residcntial  election  now  produces 
scarcely  any  agitation.  On  Mr.  Madison's  elec- 
tion there  was  little,  on  Monroe's  all  but  none. 
In  Mr.  Adams's  time  and  mine,  parties  were  so 
nearly  balanced  as  to  make  the  struggle  fearful 
for  our  peace.  Hut  since  the  decided  ascend- 
ency of  the  republican  Iwdy.  federalism  has 
looked  on  with  silent  but  unresisting  anguish. 
In  the  middle,  southern  and  western  States,  it  \s 
as  low  as  it  ever  can  be;  for  nature  has  made 
some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by  their  con- 
stitution, and  some,  of  course,  there  always 
will  be.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  80.  Ford 
nu..  X,  92.     (M.,    181 7.) 

2503.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824), 
Constitutional  Construction  and. — I  hope 
the  choice  [of  the  next  President]  will  fall  on 
some  real  republican,  who  will  continue  the 
administration  on  the  express  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  unadulterated  by  constructions  re- 
ducing it  to  a  blank  to  be  filled  with  what  every- 
one pleases,  and  what  never  was  intended.-— To 
Samuel  H.  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  x,  264.  (M.,  Dec. 
1823.) 

2504. .     On  the  question  of  the 

next  Presidential  election.  I  am  a  mere  looker- 
on.  I  never  permit  myself  to  express  an  opin- 
ion, or  to  feci  a  wish  on  the  subject.  I  indulge 
a  single  hope  only,  that  the  choice  may  fall  on 
one  who  will  be  a  friend  of  peace,  of  economy, 
of  the  republican  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
and  of  the  salutary  distribution  of  powers  made 
by  that  between  the  general  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments.— To  Samuel  Smith,  vii,  286.  Fori> 
ED.,  X,  253.     (M..  1823.) 

2505.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824) , 
Lafayette's  visit  and. — The  eclat  of  Lafay- 
ette's visit  has  almost  merged  the  Presidential 
qticstion  on  which  nothing  scarcely  is  said 
in  our  papers.  That  (luestion  will  lie  ultimately 
l)ctwccn  Crawford  ann  .Adams;  but.  at  the  same 
time,  thf  vote  of  the  people  will  l)e  so  dis- 
tractcd  l)y  snbonlinate  candidates,  that  possi!)ly 
tiu'V  may  make  no  election,  and  let  it  go  to  the 
Honsi-  of  Representatives.  There,  it  'S  thought. 
Crawford's  chance  is  best. — To  Richard  Rush. 
vii.  380.  KoRi»  Kii.,  X.  322.  (M..  October 
182^.) 

2506.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1824), 
Militarism  and. — This  Presidential  election 
has   given    me    few    anxieties.      With   you   this 


must  have  been  impoMible.  independentlj  of  tb 
question,  whether  we  are  at  last  to  end  our  dsjs 
under  a  civil  or  a  military  govemment— To 
John  Adams,    vii,  387.    (M..  1825.) 

2507.  ELECnOKS(Pr«sld«iitlal,iaMi), 
FassiTonesa  of  Jefferson. — In  the  Presidea- 

tial  election  I  am  entirely  passive.  *  *  *  Both 
Favorites  are  republican,  both  will  administer 
the  government  honestly. — To  Thomas  Leipel 
Ford  ed.,  x,  299.     (M..  1824.) 

2508.  ELECnOVS  (Presidential,  1824), 

Sectionalism  in.— Who  is  to  be  the  next 
President?  ♦  •  •  The  question  will  be  ulti- 
mately reduced  to  the  northernmost  and  lontb- 
c^nmost  candidate.  The  former  will  get  every 
federal  vote  in  the  Union,  and  many  repob- 
licans ;  the  latter,  all  of  those  denominated  of 
the  old  school :  for  you  are  not  to  believe  tbtt 
these  two  parties  are  amalgamated,  that  the  lioo 
and  the  lamb  are  lyin^  down  together.— To 
Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed..  e« 
3B0.     (M.,  1823.) 

—  ELECTORAL  COLLBGB.— See  Fkiai- 

OENCY. 

—  ELECTBICITY.— See   Vecetatioii. 


2500.  ELLSWOBTH  (OUver), 

tion. — Ellsworth  remains  in  France  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  has  resigned  his  of- 
fice of  Chief  Justice.  Putting  these  two  thiMS 
together,  we  cannot  misconstrue  his  views.  He 
must  have  had  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Adsnis'0 
continuance  to  risk  such  a  certainty  as  he 
held. — To  James  Madlson.  iv,  343.  Foed  ibi# 
vii.  471.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

2510.  ELOQUENCE,     Models  of.^In  ft 

country  and  government  like  ours,  eloquence  is 
a  powerful  instrument,  well  worthy  of  Ae 
special  pursuit  of  our  youth.  Models,  indeed. 
of  chaste  and  classical  oratory  are  truly  tot 
rare  with  us ;  nor  do  I  recollect  any  remarkaUe 
in  England.  Among  the  ancients  the  voit 
jierfect  specimens  are  perhaps  to  be  found  is 
Livy.  Sallust  and  Tacitus.  Their  pith  and 
brevity  constitute  perfection  itself  for  an  au- 
dience of  sages,  on  whom  froth  and  fancy 
would  be  lost  in  air.  But  in  ordinary  cmmo, 
and  with  us  particularly,  more  development  is 
necessary.  For  senatorial  eloquence,  Demot- 
thenes  is  the  finest  model ;  for  the  bar,  Cicero. 
The   former   had   more   logic,   the   latter 


imagination.  Of  the  eloquence  of  the  pen.  we 
have  fine  samples  in  English.  Rooerlson. 
Sterne,  Addison,  are  of  the  first  merit  in  the 
different  characters  of  composition.  Hume,  in 
the  circumstance  of  style,  is  equal  to  any;  but 
his  tory  principles  spread  a  cloud  over  his  many 
and  great  excellences.  The  charms  of  his  style 
and  matter  have  made  tories  of  all  England, 
and  doubtful  republicans  here. — ^To  G.  W. 
Summers,     vii,  231.     (M.,  1822.) 

—  EXANCIPATlOir.— See  Colonbs, 

Slavery. 

2511.  EXBAEOO,  Action  adviMd.— ^The 

commu.  ications  *  now  made  [to  Congreis] 
showing  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with 
which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchan- 
dise, are  threatened  on  the  high  seas,  and  dse- 
where,  from  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe^ 
and   it  being  of  great  importance  to  keep  in 

*  The  decrees  of  the  French  ^^ovemment  of  Novem- 
ber ai.  1806.  and  of  Spain,  February  vq,  iSd?,  wtth 
the  orders  of  the  RHtish  government  of  Jaauary  ana 
November,  1807.— EDITOR. 
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2442. .     I  think  the  officers  of  the 

F'ederal  Government  are  meddling  too  much 
with  the  public  elections.  Will  it  be  best  to 
admonish  them  privately  or  by  proclamation? 
—To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  559.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  320.     (M.,  Sep.  1804.) 

2443. .    You  mention  that  "  Dr. 

I^gan  had  informed  the  person  that  he  had 
just  received  a  letter  from  you  [mel,  exhort- 
ing him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  procure  the 
reelection  of  Governor  McKean.  for  that  to 
displace  him  would  be  extremely  injurious  to 
the  republican  cause.'*  Whatever  may  be  the 
personal  esteem  I  entertain  for  Governor  Mc- 
Kean, and  the  harmony  with  which  w^e  acted 
when  members  of  the  same  bodv.  1  never  con- 
ceived that  that  would  justify  my  taking  sides 
against  Mr.  Snyder,  or  endeavoring  in  any 
way  to  influence  the  free  choice  of  the  State. 
I.  therefore,  have  never  written  any  such  let- 
ter, nor  a  letter  of  such  import  to  any 
mortal.  And  further,  my  long  and  intinia  e 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Logan,  and  mv  knriwl- 
edgc  of  his  strict  honor,  leave  the  fullest  con- 
viction in  my  mind  that  there  has  been  some 
mistake  in  the  hearing,  understanding,  or 
quoting  his  words.— To  Thomas  Liet.  FoRn 
ED.,  viii,  354.     <^I-.  Aug.  i8o«;.) 

2444.  ELECTIONS,  IntermeddUng  with. 
— From  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  I  de- 
termined never  to  intermeddle  with  elections 
of  the  people,  and  have  invariably  adhered  to 
this  determination.  In  my  own  country, 
where  there  have  been  so  many  elections  in 
which  my  inclinations  were  enlisted,  I  yet 
never  interfered.  I  could  the  less  do  it  in 
the  present  instance,  your  people  so  very  dis- 
tant from  me,  utterly  unknown  to  me,  and  to 
whom  I  also  am  unknown;  and  above  all.  I 
a  stranger,  to  presume  to  recommend  one 
who  is  well  known  to  them.  The  people  could 
not  but  put  this  question  to  me,  **  who  arc 
you.  pray"?— To  Charles  Clay,  lii,  469. 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  111.     (M.,  1792.) 

2445.  ELECTIONS,    Patronasre    and.— 

Every  olTicer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience:  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  official 
patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cau^c. 
— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv.  451.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
176.     (W.,  October  1802.)     See  Patronace. 

2446.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1796), 
Candidature  of  Jefferson. — My  name  was 
brought  forward,  without  concert  or  expecta- 
tion on  my  part,  on  my  salvation  I  declare 
it. — To  Edward  Ri.tledgk.  iv.  151.  Ford 
KD..  vii,  9.?.     (M.,  Dec.  1796.) 

2447. .     I  had  neither  claims  nor 

wishes  on  the  subject,  though  I  know  it  will 
ho  (lifTicult  to  obtain  belief  of  this.  When  I 
retireil  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
it  was  in  the  firmest  contemplation  of  never 
nu»re  returiiinK  to  Philadelphia.  There  had 
indeed  been  suRCfcstions  in  the  public  papers, 
that  I  was  looking  towards  a  succession  to  the 
President's  chair,  but  feelini;  a  consciousness  of 
their  falsehood,  and  nlmervinK  that  the  surrcs- 
tions  came   from  hostile  (piarters,   I   considered 


them  as  intended  merely  to  excite  public  odium 
against  me.  I  never  in  my  life  exchanged  • 
word  with  any  person  on  the  subject,  till  I 
found  my  name  brought  forward  generally,  in 
competition  with  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  'nioae 
with  whom  I  then  communicated  could  say,  if 
it  were  necessary,  whether  I  met  the  call  with 
desire,  or  even  with  a  ready  acquiescence,  and 
whether  from  the  moment  of  my  first  acquies- 
cence. I  did  not  devoutly  pray  that  the  very 
thing  might  happen  which  has  happened. — ^To 
Rlbridge  Gerry,  iv,  170.  Ford  eo..  vii.  119. 
(Pa.,  May  i797-) 

2448. .     The   first   wish    of  my 

heart  was  that  you  should  have  been  proposed 
for  the  administration  of  the  government  On 
your  declining  it,  I  wisa  anybody  rather  than 
myself. — To  James  Madison,  iv.  150.  Foed 
KD..  vii.  91.     CM.,  Dec.   17.   1796  ) 

2440.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1700), 
Dispute  over.— It  seems  possible,  that  the 
Representatives  may  be  divided.  This  is  a  dif- 
ficulty from  which  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided no  issue.  It  is  both  mv  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, therefore,  to  relieve  the  embarrassment 
.should  it  happen :  and  in  that  case,  I  prav  you. 
and  authorize  you  fully,  to  solicit  on  my  oehalf 
that  Mr.  Adams  may  be  preferred.  He  has  al- 
ways l)eeti  my  senior,  from  the  commencement 
of  my  public  life,  and  the  expression  of  the 
public  will  being  equal,  this  circumstance  ought 
to  give  him  the  preference.  And  when  so 
many  motives  will  be  operating  to  induce  some 
of  the  members  to  change  their  vote,  the  ad- 
dition of  mv  wi«h  may  have  some  effect  to  pre- 
ponderate the  scale. — To  Tames  Madison,  iv, 
150.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  91.     (M.,  Dec.  17.  1796.) 

2450.  ELECTIONS  (Presidential,  1706), 

Eastern  States  and. — I  have  no  expectation 
that  the  Eastern  States  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  so  much  outwitted,  as  to  be  made  the 
tools  for  bringing  in  Pinckney  instead  of 
Adams.  I  presume  they  will  throw  away  their 
Second  Vote.  In  this  case^  it  begins  to  appear 
possible,  that  there  mav  be  an  equal  division 
where  I  had  supposed  the  republican  vote 
would  have  been  considerably  minor. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  150.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  91. 
(M..  Dec.  17,  1706.) 

2451.  ELECTI0NS(Presidential,1706), 

Jefferson's  Vote.— I  shall  highly  value,  in- 
deed, the  share  which  I  may  have  had  in  the 
late  vote^  as  an  evidence  of  the  share  I  hold  in 
the  esteem  of  my  countrymen.  But  in  this 
point  of  view,  a  few  votes  more  or  less  will  be 
little  sensible,  and  in  every  other,  the  minor 
will  be  preferred  by  me  to  the  major  vote. — To 
Edward  Rl'TI.edge.  iv.  152.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  94. 
(M..  Dec.  1796.) 

2462 .    I  value  highly,  indeed, 

the  part  my  fellow-citizens  gave  me  in  their 
late  vote,  as  an  evidence  of  their  esteem,  and 
I  am  happy  in  the  information  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  give,  that  many  in  the  Eastern 
quarter  entertain  the  same  sentimentw — ^To 
James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  bd.,  vii,  117. 
(M.,  Feb.   1797.) 

2453. .    I    value    the    late    vote 

hiKldy :  but  it  is  only  as  the  index  of  the  place 
T  hold  in  the  esteem  of  my  fellow  citizens.  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  difference  between  sizty- 
ciyht  and  seventy-one  votes  is  little  sensible. 
and  still  less  that  between  the  real  vote,  which 
was  sixty-nine  and  seventy;  because  one  raal 
elector  in  Pennsylvania  was  excluded  from  vo- 
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bargo  after  a  certain  time.  Should 
ben,  avail  ourselves  of  the  inter- 
iod  to  procure  a  retraction  of  the 
decrees  peaceably,  if  possible?     An 

given  us  by  both  parties,  sufficient 
basis  for  sudi  a  proposition.  I  wish 
ore,  to  consider  the  following  course 
ing,  to  wit:  To  instruct  our  min- 
*aris  and  London  to  propose  imme- 
both  those  powers  a  declaration  on 

that  these  decrees  and  orders  shall 
be  extended  to  vessels  of  the  United 

which  case  we  shall  remain  faith- 
ral;  but,  without  assuming  the  air 
,  to  let  them  both  perceive  that  if 
t  both  withdraw  these  orders  and  de- 
e  will  arrive  a  time  when  our  in- 
1  render  war  preferable  to  a  continu- 
be   Embargo;    that   when   that   time 

one  has  withdrawn  and  the  other 
ust  declare  war  against  that  other; 
shall  have  withdrawn,  we  must  take 

of  enemies  between  them.  This,  it 
nly  be  our  duty  to  have  ascertained 
le  Congress  shall  meet  in  the  fall 
ng  of  winter;  so  that  taking  off  the 
they  may  decide  whether  war  must 
:d,    and    against    whom. — ^To    James 

V,  2<7.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  179.  (W., 
>8.)     See  zss^' 

SKBABGO,  Benefiti  of.— It  has 
)m  capture  an  important  capital,  and 
n  from  the  jails  of  Europe.  It  has 
t  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  has 
the  affgressors  of  Europe  that  evil, 
good  actions,  recoil  on  the  doers. — R. 
SBUKG  Republicans,  viii,  141.  (1808.) 

^.     I  have  been  highly  grati- 

he  late  general  expressions  of  public 
in  favor  of  a  measure  which  alone 
:  saved  us  from  immediate  war,  and 
to  call  home  eighty  millions  of  prop- 
ty  or  thirty  thousand  seamen,  and 
and  vessels.  'These  are  now  nearly 
ind  furnish  a  great  capital,  much  of 
I  go  into  manufactures,  and  seamen 
fleet  of  privateers,  whenever  our  citi- 

prefer  war  to  a  longer  continuance 
bargo.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole 
an  may  be  tired  of  the  solitude  it  has 
that  clement,  and  return  to  honest 
;  and  his  brother  robber  on  the  land 
hat,  as  to  us,  the  grapes  are  sour. — 

Langdon.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  201.  (M., 
.) 

.    It  alone  could  have  saved 

mmediate  war,  and  give  time  to  call 
ity  millions  of  property,  twenty  or 
Dusand  seamen,  and  two  thousand 
These  are  now  nearly   at  home,  and 

great  capital,  much  of  which  will  go 
ufacturcs  and  remain  to  man  a  fleet 
ters,  whenever  our  citizens  shall  pre- 
to  a  longer  continuance  of  the  Em- 
^erhaps.  however,  the  whole  of  the 
iy  be  tired  of  the  solitude  it  has  made 
element,  and  return  to  honest  princi- 
1  that  his  brother  robber  on  the  land 

that,  as  to  us,  the  grapes  are  sour. — 
•.a NOR  John  Langdon.  viii,  132.  Ford 
201.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

t  luTT-  ■•  ^c  hzve  the  satisfaction, 
and  wh-?*"'"  ^^^  ^^^  privations  by  the 
j  borne  •  °"''  ^^^^^^  citizens  in  gen- 
teifccta^'fi  patriotism,  it  has  had  the 
:anti7e  d-  •«''^'"*  °w  mariners  and  our 
*^^^*>trty,  as  well  as  of  affording 


time  for  prosecuting  the  defentiTe  aad  provi- 
sional measures  called  for  hy  the  occasion.  It 
has  demonstrated  to  foreign  nationa  tiie  mod- 
eration and  firmness  whidi  govern  our  coun- 
cils, and  to  our  citixena  the  necesaitv  of  nnttinc 
in  support  of  the  laws  and  tiie  rights  of  their 
country,  and  has  thus  long  frustrated  tiiose 
iisurpations  and  spoliations  which,  if  resisted, 
involve  war ;  if  submitted  •  to,  sacrificed  a 
vital  principle  of  our  national  independence. — 
Eighth  Annual  Msssags.  viii,  105.  Foid 
ED.,  ix,  219.     (1808.) 

2586. ,    By  withdrmwing  a  whita 

from  the  ocean  we  have  suffered  some  loss; 
but  we  have  gathered  home  our  immense  capi- 
tal, exposed  to  foreign  depredation,  we  have 
saved  our  seamen  from  the  jails  of  Europe, 
and  gained  time  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of 
our  country. — R.  to  A.  G)irNECTicuT  Repub- 
licans,    viii,  140.     (Nov.  1808.) 

8686 ,    The  edicts  of  the  two 

belligerenu,  forbidding  us  to  be  seen  on  the 
ocean,  we  met  by  an  Embargo.  This  mve  ns 
time  to  call  home  our  seamen,  ships  and  prop- 
erty, to  levy  men  and  put  our  seaports  into  a 
certain  state  of  defence. — ^To  Dupont  db  Ne- 
mours.   V,  432.     (W.,  March  1809.) 

-.  EMBABCK),  Bonaparte's  views  on.— 
See  861. 

2587.  EKBABGO,  CkMwting  trade  and. 
— ^With  respect  to  the  coasting  trade,  my  wish 
is  only  to  carry  into  full  effect  the  intentions 
of  the  Embargo  laws.  I  do  not  wish  a  single 
citizen  in  any  of  the  Sutes  to  be  deprived 
of  a  meal  of  bread,  but  I  set  down  the  exercise 
of  commerce,  merely  for  profit,  as  nothing  when 
it  carries  with  it  the  danser  of  defeating  the 
objects  of  the  Embargo. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  297.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

2538.  EKBABGO,  Coercion  of  Europe.—^ 

The  resolutions  of  the  republican  citizens  of 
Boston  are  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  spirit  of 
concord  with  her  sister  States,  which,  arid 
which  alone,  carried  us  sucpessfuliy  through-, 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  finally  placed  us 
under  that  national  government,  which  con- 
stitutes the  safety  of  every  part,  by  uniting  for 
its  protection  the  powers  of  the  whole.  The 
moment  for  exerting  these  united  powers,  to 
repel  the  injuries  of  the  belligerents  of  Europe, 
seems  likely  to  be  pressed  upon  us. — ^To  Will- 
iam Eustis.  V,  410.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  235.  (W., 
Jan.   1809.) 

2530.  EKBABGK);  Gongreaa  and.— The 
House  of  Representatives  passed  last  night  a 
bill  for  th^  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  22d  of 
May.  This  substantiallv  decides  the  course 
they  mean  to  pursue;  that  is,  to  let  the  Em- 
bargo continue  till  then,  when  it  will  cease, 
and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  be  issued 
against  such  nations  as  shall  not  then  have 
repealed  their  obnoxious  edicts.  The  great  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on 
this,  while  there  is  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  details  of  preparation ;  to  wit^ 
naval  force,  volunteers,  army,  non-intercourse. 
— To  Thomas  Lieper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
238.      (W.,  January  21,   180:^.) 

2540.  EMBASGOy  Duration  of  .—The  etn- 

bargo  may  go  on  a  certain  time,  perhanl 
through  the  year,  without  the  loss  of  propert- 
to  our  citizens,  but  only  its  remaining  unfit? 
ployed   on   their  hands.     A   time  would   coiiJ^* 
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just  demands  by  one  belligerent,  and  a  refusal 
by  the  other,  in  the  relations  between  the  other 
and  the  United  States.  To  Great  Britain,  whose 
power  on  the  ocean  is  so  ascendant,  it  was 
deemed  not  inconsistent  with  that  condition  to 
state  explicitly,  that  on  her  rescinding  her  or- 
ders in  relation  to  the  United  Sutes  their  trade 
would  t>c  opened  with  her,  and  remain  shut  to 
her  enemy,  in  case  of  his  failure  to  rescind  his 
decrees  also.  From  France  no  answer  has  been 
received,  nor  any  indication  that  the  requested 
change  in  her  decrees  is  contemplated.  The  fa- 
vorable reception  of  the  proposition  to  Great 
Britain  was  the  less  to  be  doubted,  as  her  or- 
ders of  council  had  not  onl^  been  referred  for 
their  vindication  to  an  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  no  longer  to  be  pretended, 
but  as  the  arrangement  proposed,  while  it  re- 
sisted the  illegal  decrees  of  France,  involved, 
moreover,  substantially,  the  precise  advantages 
professedly  aimed  at  by  the  British  orders.  The 
arrangement  has.  nevertheless,  been  rejected. 
This  candid  and  liberal  experiment  having  thus 
failed,  and  no  other  event  having  occurred  on 
which  a  suspension  of  the  Embargo  by  the  Ex-- 
ecutive  was  authorized,  it  necessarily  remains 
in  the  extent  originally  given  to  it. — Eighth 
An.nl'ai.  Message,  viii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
214.    (.Xov.  1808.) 

2559.  EKBABOO,   Frauds  under.^The 

Embargo  law  is  certainly  the  most  embarrassing 
one  we  have  ever  had  to  execute.  I  did  not  ex- 
pect a  crop  of  so  sudden  and  rank  growth  of 
fraud,  and  open  opposition  by  force  could  have 
grown  up  in  the  United  States. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     v,  336.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

2560. .     If  the  whole  quantity  of 

[flour  and  corn]  had  been  bona  fide  landed  and 
retained  in  Massachusetts,  I  deemed  it  certain 
there  could  not  be  a  real  want  for  a  consider- 
able time.  and.  therefore,  desired  the  issues  of 
certificates  might  be  discontinued.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  a  part  has  been  carried  to  foreign 
markets,  it  proves  the  necessity  of  restricting 
reasonably  this  avenue  to  abuse.  This  is  my 
sole  object,  and  not  that  a  real  want  of  a  single 
individual  should  be  one  day  unsupplied.  In 
this  I  am  certain  we  shall  have  the  concurrence 
of  all  the  good  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  who 
are  too  jiatriotic  and  too  just  to  desire,  by  call- 
ing for  what  is  superfluous,  to  open  a  door  for 
the  frauds  of  unprincipled  individuals  who 
trami)linK  on  the  laws,  and  forcing  a  commerce 
shut  to  all  others,  are  enriching  themselves  on 
the  sacrifices  of  their  honester  fellow  citizens: 
— sacrifices  to  which  these  are  generally  sub- 
in  itting.  as  equally  necessary  whether  to  avoid 
or  prej)are  for  war. — To  James  Sl'lliva.v.  v. 
340.     Ford  i:i>.,  ix.  205.      (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

2561.  EHBAKGO,    Manufactures    and. 

— The  Embargo  laws  will  ♦  *  *  produce  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  turning  the  attention 
and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the 
l)atronape  of  our  State  Legislatures,  to  the  es- 
tablishnicnt  of  useful  manufacture  in  our  coun- 
try.— R.  TO  A.  Pknnsylva.nia  Citizens,  viii, 
163.      (M..  March    1809.) 

2562.  EMBARGO,  Mitigation  of.^I 
shall  be  ready  to  consider  any  propositions  you 
may  make  for  mitigating  the  Embargo  law  of 
April  25th,  but  so  only  as  not  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  law. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v.  292. 
(M..  May  1808.) 

2563.  EMBARGO,  Necessity  for.— We 
live  in  an  ane  n{  affliction,  to  which  the  history 

k.  of  nations  presents  no  parallel.      We  have  for 
ears    been    looking    on    Europe    covered    with 


blood  and  ▼iolence,  and  seen  rapine  qmadiog 
itself  over  the  ocean.  On  this  element  it  kn 
reached  us,  and  at  length  in  so  serions  a  de- 
gree, that  the  Legislature  of  the  nation  kn 
thought  it  necessary  to  withdraw  onr  citiieM 
and  property  from  it,  either  to  avoid,  or  to  pn- 
pare  for  engaging  in  the  general  contest— To 
Captain  McGuECoa.    v,  356.     (M.,  1808.) 

2564. .    During  the  delirinm  of 

the  warring  powers,  the  ocean  having  become  1 
field  of  lawless  violence,  a  suspension  of  our 
navigation  for  a  time  was  equally  necessary  to 
avoid  contest,  or  to  enter  it  with  advantaab— 
R.  TO  A.    viii,  128.     (May  1808.) 

53565. .    Those   moral   prindpki 

and  conventional  usages  which  have  hereto!oiy 
been  the  bond  of  civilized  nations,  which  have 
so  often  preserved  their  peace  fay  fumishn« 
common  rules  for  the  measure  of  their  ririitt 
have  now  given  way  to  force,  the  law  of  bar- 
barians, and  the  nineteenth  century  dawns  with 
the  vandalism  of  the  fifth.  Nothing  has  ben 
spared  on  our  part  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
our  country  during  this  distempered  state  of 
the  world. — R.  to  A.  Ketocton  BAprisTS.  viiL 
138.     (1808.) 

2566. ,    Assailed  in  our  essentid 

rights  by  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
the  globe,  we  have  remonstrated,  negotiatnL 
and  at  length  retired  to  the  last  stand,  in  the 
hope  of  peaceably  preserving  our  rights.  In  this 
extremity  I  have  entire  confidence  that  no  part 
of  the  people  in  any  section  of  the  Union,  will 
desert  the  banners  of  their  country,  and  co- 
operate with  the  enemies  who  are  threatening 
its  existence. — R.  to  A  Massachusetts  Mil- 
itia,   viii,   151.     (1809.) 

2567 .    The  belligerait  powers 

of  Europe  [France  and  England]  haTe  inter- 
dicted our  commerce  with  nearly  the  whole 
world.  They  have  declared  it  shall  be  carried 
on  with  such  places,  in  such  articles,  and  in 
such  measure  only,  as  they  shall  dictate:  thai 
prostrating  all  the  principles  of  right  whidi 
have  hitherto  protected  it.  After  exhaustiiv 
the  cup  of  forbearance  and  of  conciliation  to 
its  dregs,  vfc  found  it  necessary,  on  behalf  of 
that  commerce,  to  take  time  to  call  it  home  into 
a  state  of  safety,  to  put  the  towns  and  harbors 
which  carry  it  on  into  a  condition  of  defence, 
and  to  make  further  preparation  for  enforcix« 
the  redress  of  its  wrongs,  and  restoring  it  to  its 
rightful  freedom.  This  required  a  certain 
measure  of  time,  which,  although  not  admitting 
specific  limitation,  must,  from  its  avowed  ob- 
jects, have  been  obvious  to  all;  and  the  pfOf- 
ress  actually  made  towards  the  accompliahment 
of  these  objects,  proves  it  now  to  be  near  its 
term. — To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  v,  410.  Fow 
ED.,  ix,  2J5.     (W.,  January  1809.) 

—  EKBABGO,  Kew  England  and.— See 

2587. 

2568.  EMBABOO,  Oppositton  to.— I  am 

sorry  that  in  some  places,  chiefly  on  our  nortii- 
ern  frontier,  a  disposition  even  to  oppose  the 
law  by  force  has  been  manifested.  In  no  coun- 
try on  earth  is  this  so  impracticable  as  in  one 
where  every  man  feels  a  vital  interest  in  main- 
tainly  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  instantly 
engages  in  it  as  in  his  own  personal  cause. 
Accordingly,  we  have  exp^enced  this  spon- 
taneous aid  of  our  good  citizens  in  the  ne«h- 
borhoods  where  there  has  been  occasion,  as  I 
am  persuaded  we  ever  shall  on  such  occssioas. 
Through  the  body  of  our  country  generally  our 
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citizens  appear  heartily  to  approve  and  support 
the  Embargo. — To  Benjamin  Smith,  v,  293. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  195.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

8569. .    That  the  federalists  [of 

Massachusetts]  may  attempt  insurrection  is 
possible,  and  also  that  the  Governor  would  sink 
before  it.  But  the  republican  part  of  the  State, 
ind  that  portion  of  the  federalists  who  approve 
:he  Embargo  in  their  judgments,  and  at  any 
'ate  would  not  court  mob-law,  would  crush  it 
n  embryo.  I  have  some  time  ago  written  to 
General  Dearborn  to  be  on  the  alert  on  such  an 
KTcasion,  and  to  take  direction  of  the  public 
luthority  on  the  spot.  Such  an  incident  will 
ally  the  whole  body  of  republicans  of  every 
iiade  to  a  single  point, — that  of  supporting  the 
>ublic  authority. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
(47.     (M..  Aug.  1808.) 

2570. .   The  case  of  opposition  to 

he  Embargo  laws  on  the  Canada  line,  I  take  it 
to  be  that  of  distinct  combinations  of  a  number 
of  individuals  to  oppose  by  force  and  arms  the 
execution  of  those  laws,  for  which  purpose  they 
go  armed,  fire  upon  the  public  guards,  in  one 
instance  at  least  have  wounded  one  danger- 
ously, and  rescue  property  held  under  these 
laws.  This  may  not  be  an  insurrection  in  the 
popular  senfe  of  the  word,  but  bein^:  arrayed  in 
varlike  manner,  actually  committmg  acts  of 
irar,  and  persevering  systematically  in  defiance 
of  the  public  authority,  brings  it  s6  fully  within 
the  legal  definition  of  an  insurrection,  that  I 
ihoold  not  hesitate  to  issue  a  proclamation 
were  I  not  restrained  by  motives  of  which  your 
Excellency  seems  to  be  apprized.  But  as  by  the 
laws  of  New  York  an  insurrection  can  be  acted 
on  without  a  previous  proclamation,  I  should 
conceive  it  perfectly  correct  to  act  on  it  as  such, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  it  would  be  approved  by 
every  good  citizen.  Should  you  think  proper 
to  do  so.  I  will  undertake  that  the  neces- 
lary  detachments  of  militia,  called  out  in  support 
of  the  laws,  shall  be  considered  as  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  their  expense. 
•  •  •  I  think  it  so  important  in  example  to 
crush  these  audacious  proceedings,  and  to  make 
the  offenders  feel  the  consequences  of  individ- 
uals daring  to  oppose  a  law  by  force,  that  no 
effort  should  be  spared  to  compass  this  object. 
— To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  343.  (M.,  Aug. 
1808.) 

2571. .     The    tories    of    Boston 

openly  threaten  insurrection  if  their  importa-. 
tion  of  flour  is  stopped.  The  next  post  will 
stop  it.  I  fear  your  Governor  is  not  up  to  the 
tone  of  these  parricides,  and  I  hope,  on  the 
first  sjrmptom  of  an  open  opposition  to  the  law 
by  force,  you  will  fly  to  the  scene,  and  aid  in 
suppressing  any  commotion. — To  Henry  Dear- 
born. V,  334.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  201.  (M.,  Aug. 
1808.) 

2572.  — I .  I  have  some  apprehen- 
sion the  tories  of  Boston,  &c.,  with  so  poor  a 
head  of  a  Governor,  may  attempt  to  give  us 
trouble-  I  have  requested  General  Dearborn  to 
he  on  the  alert,  and  fly  to  the  spot  where  any 
open  and  forcible  opposition  shall  be  com- 
menced, and  to  crush  it  in  embryo.  I  am  not 
afraid  but  that  there  is  sound  matter  enough  in 
Massachusetts  to  prevent  an  opposition  of  the 
?m'  Aw.   i^^^T       Robert     Smith,     v,   335- 

^hlf^t^^   ^^^  and.-An  Em- 
Sy^eac-ib/e  c^L^riS^^  of  merits,  become  the 
oirSiT     K  4rV*e      US  ^^  pJay-r-To  James 
fi/^^  ^^y  1808.) 


2574. There  never  lias  been  a 

situation  of  the  world  before,   in  which  such 
endeavors  as  we  have  made  would  not  have  se- 
cured our  peace.     It  is  probable  there  never  will 
be  such  another.     If  we  go  to  war  now,  I  fear 
we  may  renounce  forever  the  hope  of  seeing  an 
end  of  our  national  debt     If  we  can  keep  at| 
peace  eight  years  longer,  our  income,  liberated! 
from  debt,  will  be  adequate  to  any  war,  without  \ 
new    taxes    or    loans,    and    our    position    and  \ 
increasing  strength  put  us  hors  d'insulte  from  ' 
any  nation. — To  James  Monroe,    v,  420.    Ford 
LD.,  ix,  243.     (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

2575.  EMBABOO,  Political  effects.— 
Our  Embargo  has  worked  hard.  It  has  in  fact 
federalized  three  of  the  New  England  States. — 
To  William  Short,  v,  436.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  240. 
(W.,  March  1809.) 

2576.  EMBABGO,  Proclamation  8110- 
pending. — I  never  doubted  the  chicanery  of 
the  Angloraen  on  whatever  measures  you  should 
take  in  consequence  of  the  disavowal  of  Ers- 
kinc ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  both  the  proclama- 
tions have  been  sound.  The  first  has  been 
sanctioned  by  universal  approbation ;  and  al- 
though it  was  not  literally  the  case  foreseen  by 
the  Legislature,  yet  it  was  a  proper  extension 
of  their  provision  to  a  case  similar,  though  riot 
the  same.  It  proved  to  the  whole  world  our 
desire  of  accommodation,  and  must  have  satis- 
fied every  candid  federalist  on  that  head.  It 
was  not  only  proper  on  the  well-grounded  con- 
fidence that  the  arrangement  would  be  honestly 
executed,  but  ought  to  have  taken  place  even 
had  the  perfidy  of  England  been  foreseen. 
Their  dirty  gain  is  richly  remunerated  to  us  by 
our  placing  them  so  shamefullv  in  the  wrong, 
and  by  the  union  it  must  produce  among  our- 
selves. The  last  proclamation  admits  of  quib- 
bles, of  which  advantage  will  doubtless  be  en- 
deavored to  be  taken,  by  those  for  whom  gain  is 
their  God.  and  their  country  nothing.  But  it  is 
soundly  defensible.  The  British  minister  as- 
sured us,  that  the  orders  of  council  would  be 
revoked  before  the  loth  of  Jime.  The  Execu- 
tive, trusting  in  that  assurance,  declared  by 
proclamation  that  the  revocation  was  to  take 
place,  and  on  that  event  the  law  was  to  be  sus- 
pended. But  the  event  did  not  take  place,  and 
the  consequence,  of  course,  could  not  follow. 
This  view  is  derived  from  the  former  non-inter- 
course law  only,  having  never  read  the  latter 
one.  I  had  doubted  whether  Congress  must  not 
be  called ;  but  that  arose  from  another  doubt, 
whether  their  second  law  had  not  changed  the 
ground,  so  as  to  require  their  agency  to  give 
operation  to  the  law. — To  President  Madison. 
V,  463.     (M.,  Aug.  1809.) 

2577.  EMBABGO,  Bepeal.— I  thought 
Congress  had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  con- 
tinuing their  Embargo  until  June  and  then  war. 
But  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  revolution  of 
opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  chiefly  among 
the  New  England  and  New  York  members, 
and  in  a  kind  of  panic  they  voted  the  4th  of 
March  for  removing  the  Embargo,  and  by  such 
a  majority  as  gave  all  reason  to  believe  they 
would  not  agree  either  to  war  or  non-inter- 
course. This,  too,  after  we  had  become  satis- 
fied that  the  Essex  Junto  had  found  their  ex- 
pectation desperate,  of  inducing  the  people 
there  to  either  separation  or  forcible  opposition. 
The  majority  of  Congress,  however,  has  now 
rallied  to  the  removing  the  Embargo  on  the  4th 
of  March,  non-intercourse  with  France  and 
Great  Britain,  trade  everywhere  else,  and  con- 
tinued war  preparations. — To  T.  M.  Randolph 
V,  424.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  244.     (W.,  Feb.  7,  180^  \ 


2578. .  The  House  oi  Represent-  ] 

a:iv«  pa^Md  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  8:  to 
io.  the  bill  frr/m  the  Senate  repealing  the  Ezr.- 
'j^n^o  the  4th  of  March,  except  against  Great 
Hriuin  and  France  and  their  dependencies.  e»- 
t;!:>/li thing  a  non-intercourse  vith  thetn,  and 
having  stnick  out  the  clause  for  letters  of 
T'.arque  and  retiHsaJ,  vhich  it  is  thought  the 
Her.atc  will  sti!l  cn'!eavor  to  reinstate. — ^To  T-  , 
V,  Ra.vdolfh.  V,  430,  FoiD  ED.,  ix.  248.  (\V..  , 
F^b.  2«.  180^.;  I 

2579. .     We  have  taken  oflF  the  I 

Em^ATffo.  except  as  to  France  and  England  and  [ 
their   territories,   because  fifty   millions   of  ex-  1 
port«,  annually  sacrificed,  are  the  treble  of  what  f 
war  would  cost  us:    besides,  that  by  war  we 
should   uke  something,  and  lose  less  than   at 
present. — To  Dvpoxt  de  Xemoues.  v.  43*.   f^^'- 
March  2,  iSoo-) 

2580. .    The  repeal  of  the  Em- 

liargo  is  the  immediate  parent  of  all  our  present 
'  evils,  and  has  reduced  us  to  a  low  sUnding  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  should  think  that  e%-en 
the  federalists  themselves  must  now  be  made, 
by  their  feelings,  sensible  of  their  error.  The 
w#^alth  which  the  Embargo  brought  home  safely, 
has  now  fjecn  thrown  back  into  the  laps  of  our 
enemies,  and  our  navigation  completely  crushed, 
and  Ijy  the  unwise  and  unpatriotic  conduct  of 
those  engaged  in  it. — ^To  Hesry  Dearborn-,  v. 
S2rf.     Ford  f.u..  ix.  277.     (M..  July  1810.; 

2581. .    Our    business    certainly 

was  to  lie  still.  But  a  part  of  our  nation  chose 
to  declare  against  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
trol the  wisdom  of  the  government.  I  yielded 
with  others,  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from 
that  moment.  I  have  seen  no  system  which  could 
keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  these  agents  of  de- 
fttructiop  r  France  and  England.] — ^To  De. 
Walter  Jonks.  v,  511.  Ford  ed..  ix.  274. 
(M.,  1810.) 

2582.  EKBABOOy    Salutary.— That    the 

PlmbarKo  laws  were  salutary  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  meet  the  obstructions  fof  our  com- 
merce!.  are  truths  as  evident  to  every  candid 
man,  as  it  is  worthy  of  every  good  citizen  to  de- 
clare his  reprobation  of  that  system  of  opposi- 
tion which  K^)es  to  an  avowed  and  practical  re- 
sistance of  these  laws. — R.  to  A.  Annapolis 
Cni/KNS.     viii,  150.       (1809.) 

2583.  EHBABGO,     Seamen     and. — The 

difTiriilties  of  the  crisis  will  certainly  fall  with 
greater  pressure  on  some  descriptions  of  citizens 
than  on  others ;  and  on  none  perhaps  with 
Kreater  tli'iii  onr  seafaring  brethren.  Should 
any  means  of  alleviation  occur  within  the  ranRC 
of  my  duties,  I  shall  with  certainty  advert  to  the 
situation  of  the  petitioners,  and,  in  availing  the 
nation  of  their  services,  aid  them  with  a  substi- 
tute for  their  former  occupations. — To  Captain 
McClKifjoK.     V.  357.     (M..  1808.) 

2584.  EMBABGO,  Submission,  orWarP 

— The  questions  ai  submission,  of  war,  or  Em- 
harno.  arc  now  before  our  country  as  uncm- 
i»arrasseM  as  at  first.  Submission  and  tribute,  if 
they  be  <»ur  choice,  will  be  no  baser  now  than 
at  the  (lat<-  of  t!ie  Knibargo.  Rut  if,  as  I  trust, 
that  i«le;i  be  sinirned.  we  may  now  decide  on 
the  other  alternatives  of  war  and  Embargo, 
with  the  advantaKc  of  possessing  all  the  means 
which  have  been  rescued  from  the  grasp  of 
capture. —  K.  10  A.  Connkcticut  Republicans. 
viii.  141.     <  Nov.  1808.) 

2585.  -     .     The  congressional  cam- 

paiKfi  ij*  j"><t  opening.     Three  alternatives  alone 


are  to  be 

3.  Sobmunon  and 


a.Wg. 
Aod.  voBoarnl  ti 
celL  the  last  vOI  not  want  advocates.  The  lol 
question,  hovercr.  will  be  between  the  two  faA 
ot;  which  there  is  considerafale  diiision.  Asjtf: 
the  first  seems  moat  to  prevail:    hot 


are  ^  00  means  yet  setded  down.  Perteps  Ac 
advocates  of  the  second  may.  to  a  fomuu  dec- 
laration of  war.  prefer  gemral  letters  of  manp 
and  reprisal,  because,  on  a  reoeal  of  their  edids 
by  the  bdligerent.  a  revocation  of  the  letters 
cf  maniiie  restores  peace  withont  the  oday.  difr 
culties.  and  ceicmouies  of  a  treaty.  On  this  oc- 
casion. I  think  it  is  fair  to  leave  to  those  who 
are  to  act  on  them,  the  decisions  they  prefer. 
beinff  to  be  myself  bnt  a  spectator.  I  shonld  not 
feel  justified  in  directing  mcasnrcs  whidi  those 
who  are  to  execute  them  would  disappioye.  Onr 
situation  is  truly  diflBcnlt.  We  have  been  pressed 
l»y  the  belligerents  to  the  very  walL  and  all  fnr^ 
ther  retreat  is  impracticable. — ^To  Levi  Lisfcoui. 
V.  387.     FoED  EX>..  ix,  227.     (\V..  Nov-  i8o8u) 

2586. .    Under  a  contiimance  of 

the  belli|;erent  measures  which,  in  defiance  of 
laws  which  consecrate  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
overspread  the  ocean  with  danger,  it  will  rert 
with  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
course  best  adapted  to  such  a  state  of  tiiingi; 
and  bringing  with  them,  as  they  do,  from  every 
part  of  Sie  Union,  the  sentiments  of  oar  con- 
stituents, my  confidence  is  strengthened,  that  in 
forming  this  decision  they  will,  with  an  nner- 
ring  regard  to  the  essential  rights  and  interests 
of  the  nation,  weigh  and  compare  the  painfol 
alternatives  out  of  which  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 
Nor  should  I  do  justice  to  the  virtnes  which  on 
other  occasions  have  marked  the  character  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  if  I  did  not  cherish  an  equal 
confidence  that  the  alternative  chosen,  whaterer 
it  may  be.  will  be  maintained  with  all  the  forti- 
tude and  patriotism  which  the  crisis  ought  to  in-  \ 
spire. — Eighth  Aknual  Message,  viii,  los*  \ 
Ford  fd..  ix.  220.     (Nov.  1808.)  j 

2587.  EMBABOO,  The  Union  and.— Mr. 

John  Quincy  Adams  called  on  me  pending  the 
Kmbargo,  and  while  endeavors  were  mahing  to 
obtain  its  repeal.     He  made  some  apologies  for 
the  call,  on  the  ground  of  our  not  bein^  then  in 
the  habit   of  confidential  communications,  but 
that  that  which  he  had  then  to  make,  involved 
too  seriously  the  interest  of  our  country  not  to 
overrule  all  other  considerations  with  him,  and 
make  it  his  duty  to  reveal  it  to  myself  particu- 
larly.    I  assured  him  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  apology  for  his  visit :  that  on  the  contrary. 
his    communications    would   be   thankfully   re- 
ceived, and  would  add  a  confirmation  the  fnore 
to   my   entire  confidence  in  the  rectitude  and 
patriotism  of  his  conduct  and  principles.     He 
spoke  then  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Eastern 
portion  of  our  confederacy  with  the  restraints 
of  the   Embargo  then  existing,  and  their  rest- 
lessness under  it ;   that  there  was  nothing  which 
mifj^ht  not  be  attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 
That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable certainty,  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  States  (I  think  he  named  Massachnsetts 
particularly)  were  in  negotiation  with  accents  of 
the  British  government,  the  object  of  which  was 
an    agreement   that   the    New    England    States 
should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  then 
going  on  :  that,  without  formally  declaring  their 
separation  from  the  Union  of  the  States,  ther 
shouVI  withdraw  from  all  aid  and  obedience  to 
them  ;  that  their  navigation  and  commerce  shonld 
be  free  from  restraint  and  interruption  by  the 
Rritish :   that   they   should   be  considered  and 
treated  by  them  as  neutrals,  and  as  such  might 
conduct  themselves  towards  both  parties;  and. 
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provisions  from  the  State  [of  Virginia]  will  be 
attended  with  manifest  injury  to  the  United 
States,  by  supplying  the  enemy,  and  by  render- 
ing it  difficult  for  the  public  agents  and  con- 
tractors to  procure  supplies  for  the  American 
troops,  and  will,  moreover,  gfive  encourage- 
ment to  engrossers  and  monopolizers  to  prose- 
cute their  baneful  practices.  I  have  thought  fit 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  to  issue  this,  my  proclamation, 
for  laying  an  embargo  on  provisions  ♦  ♦  • 
to  continue  until  the  first  of  May  next. — 
Embargo  Proclamation.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  281. 
(Nov.    1779.) 

2597.  EMIGBATIONyThe  Colonies  and. 
—These  [emigration  and  settlement]  were 
effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blood  and 
treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain.*— Declaration  of 
Independenxe  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

2598. .    Our    emigration    from 

England  to  this  country  gave  her  no  more 
rights  over  us,  than  the  emigrations  of  the 
Danes  and  Saxons  gave  to  the  present  author- 
ities of  the  mother  country  over  England.— 
Autobiography.  i,  8.  Ford  ed.,  i.  12. 
(1774.)     See   Expatriation. 

2599.  EMIOBATION,  Eastem.^The 
emigrations  from  the  Eastern  States  are  what 
I  have  long  counted  on.  The  relij?ious  and 
political  tyranny  of  those  in  power  with  you, 
cannot  fail  to  drive  the  oppressed  to  milder 
associations  of  men,  where  freedom  of  mind 
is  allowed  in  fact  as  well  as  in  pretense. — To 
Dr.  B.  W.\terhouse.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  533.  (M.. 
1815.) 

—  EMIGRATION  (European).— See  Im- 
migration. 

2600.  ENEMIES,  Bias  of.— An  enemy 
generally  says  and  believes  what  he  wishes. — 
To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,    ii,  367.     (A..  1788.) 

2601.  ENEMIES,  Distinction  and.— 
That  you  have  enemies,  you  must  not  doubt, 
when  you  reflect  that  you  have  made  yourself 
eminent.— To  James  Steptoe.  i.  324.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  63.     (1782.) 

2602.  ENEMIES,  Injured  friends  as. — 
An  injured  friend  is  the  bitterest  of  foes. — 
French  Treaties  Opinion,  vii,  618.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  225-     (1793.) 

2603.  ENEMIES,  NationaL— We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them, 
[the  English  people],  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war.  in 
peace  friends. — Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  Drawn  bv  Jefferson. 

2604.  ENEMIES,  Official  and  private. 

— I  hail  the  day  which  is  to  relieve  me  from 
being  viewed  as  an  official  enemy.  In  private 
life,  I  never  had  alxjve  one  or  two. — To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  51.  (\V., 
May  1807.) 

2605.  ENEMIES,   Patronage  and.— We 

do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the  hands  of 
active  enemies. — To  Albert  Gallatin,      iv, 
544.     (Ford  ed.,  viii,  304.     (1804.) 
•Conjfress  .struck  it  out.— EDITOR. 


2606.  ENEMIES,  PoUticaL— Men  of  ai> 
ergy  of  character  must  have  enemies;  be- 
cause there  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  taking  one  with  decision,  and  acting  00 
it  with  effect,  those  who  take  the  other  will 
of  course  be  hostile  in  proportion  as  they  fed 
that  effect.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  62.  (M., 
1817.) 

2607. .    Dr.  Franklin  had  many 

political  enemies,  as  every  character  mnit, 
which,  with  decision  enough  to  have  opinions, 
has  enei]gy  and  talent  to  give  them  effect  on 
the  feelings  of  the  adversary  opinion.— To 
Robert  Walsh,  vii,  108.  Fokd  ed.,  x,  116. 
(M.,  1818.) 

2608 ,    In    public    life,    a   man 

whose  political  principles  have  any  decided 
character,  and  who  has  energy  enough  to  give 
them  effect,  must  always  expect  to  encounter 
political  hostility  from  those  of  adverse  prin- 
ciples.—To  Richard  M.  Johnson,  v.  256. 
(W..  1808.) 

2609.  ENEICY  GOODS,  Right  to  mIm. 

— I  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  hj 
the  general  laws  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a 
friend  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are 
free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the 
vessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.  Upon 
this  principle,  I  presume,  the  British  armed 
vessels  have  taken  the  property  of  French 
citizens  found  in  our  vessels,  in  the  cases 
mentioned,'^  and  I  confess  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  on  what  principle  to  reclaim  it.  It  is 
true  that  sundry  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  inconveniences  of  having  their  vessels 
stopped  at  sea,  ransacked,  carried  into  port, 
and  detained,  under  pretense  of  having  enemy 
goods  aboard,  have,  in  many  instances,  intro- 
duced by  their  special  treaties  another  prin- 
ciple between  them,  that  enem^  bottoms  shall 
make  enemy  goods,  and  friendly  bottoms 
friendly  goods;  a  principle  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all 
parties  in  point  of  gain  and  loss.  'But  this 
is  altogether  the  effect  of  particular  treaty, 
controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore 
taking  effect  between  such  nations  only  as 
have  so  agreed  to  control  it.  England  has 
generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigor- 
ous principle,  having,  in  no  instance,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  agnrced  to  the  mocUfication  of 
letting  the  property  of  the  goods  follow  that 
of  the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one  of  her 
treaty  with  France.  We  have  adopted  tihis 
modification  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the 
United  Netherlands  and  Russia;  and  there- 
fore, as  to  them,  our  vessels  cover  the  goods 
of  their  enemies,  and  we  lose  our  goods  w^CA 
in  the  vessels  of  their  enemies.  *  ♦  ♦  With 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  we 
have  no  treaties;  therefore,  we  have  nothing 
to  oppose  to  their  acting  according  to  the 
general  law  of  nations,  that  enemy  goods  are 
lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  bottom  rf 
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2630.  EHGLAHD,  Dete8ted.^The  Count 
de  Moustier  [French  Minister]  will  find  the 
affections  of  the  Americans  with  France,  but 
their  habits  with  England.  Chained  to  that 
country  by  circumstances,  embracing  what 
they  loathe,  they  reaUze  the  fable  of  the  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  bound  together. — To  Comte 
DE  Moustier.    ii,  295.     (P»  1787) 

2631.  EHGLAHD,  Dread  of  United 
States. — Great  Britain,  in  her  pride  and  as- 
cendency, has  certainly  hated  and  despised  us 
beyond  every  earthly  object  Her  hatred  may 
remain,  but  the  hour  of  her  contempt  is  passed 
and  is  succeeded  by  dread ;  not  a  present,  but 
a  distant  and  deep  one.  It  is  the  greater  as 
she  feels  herself  plunged  into  an  abyss  of 
ruin  from  which  no  human  means  point  out 
an  issue.  We  also  have  more  reason  to  hate 
her  than  any  nation  on  earth. — To  James 
Monroe,  vii,  41.  Foro  ed.,  x,  66.  (M., 
1816.)     See  Hartford  Convention. 

—  ENGLANDy  Bmbargo  and.— See  Em- 
bargo. 

2632.  EN'OLAND,  Flagitiooa  govern- 
ment.— ^The  regeneration  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment will  take  a  longer  time  than  I  have 
to  live.  ♦  *  *  I  shall  make  my  exit  with 
a  bow  to  it,  as  the  most  flagitious  of  govern- 
ments I  leave  among  men. — To  William 
DuANE.  vi,  ^^.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  367.  (M., 
Aug.  1812.) 

2633. .    I  consider  [the  British] 

govenvment  as  the  most  flagitious  which  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whom  they  make  their  model.  It  is  not  only 
founded  in  corruption  itself,  but  insinuates 
the  same  poison  into  the  bowels  of  every 
other,  corrupts  its  councils,  nourishes  fac- 
tions, stirs  up  revolutfons,  and  places  its  own 
happiness  in  fomenting  commotions  and  civil 
wars  among  others,  thi's  rendering  itself  truly 
the  hostis  huntani  generis. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  46.     (P.  F.,  1816.) 

2634.  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  Ban- 
ditti.—Our  lot  happens  to  have  been  cast  in 
an  age  when  two  nations  to  whom  circum- 
stances have  j?iven  a  temporary  superiority 
over  others,  the  one  by  land,  the  other  by  sea, 
throwing  off  all  restraints  of  morality,  all 
pride  of  national  character,  forgetting  the 
mutability  of  fortune,  and  the  inevitable  doom 
which  the  laws  of  nature  pronounce  against 
departure  from  justice,  individual  or  national, 
have  declared  to  treat  her  reclamations  with 
derision,  and  to  set  up  force  instead  of  reason 
as  the  umpire  of  nations.  Degrading  them- 
•iclves  thus  from  the  character  of  lawful  so- 
cieties into  lawless  bands  of  robbers  and 
pirates,  they  arc  abusing  their  brief  ascend- 
ency by  desolating  the  world  with  blood  and 
rapine.  Against  such  a  banditti,  war  had  be- 
come less  ruinous  than  peace,  for  then  peace 

was  a  war  on  one  side  only To  J.  W.  Eppes. 

n.  195.     PouD  ED.,  ;jc,  jgg  •^'  (pp.,  Sep.  1813.) 


^'CTZhT^     ^our    much    to    be    la- 
mented that  the  w^rJd  ^^       *   unite  and  de- 


other  ravaging  the  ocean  with  lawless  pi- 
racies and  plunder. — To  Dr.  Samuel  Bkown. 
vi,  165.     (M.,  July  1813.) 

2636.  ENGLAND,  Friendly  advances 
of.— Our  successors  have  deserved  well  of 
their  country  in  meeting  so  readily  the  first 
friendly  advance  ever  made  to  us  by  England. 
I  hope  it  is  the  harbinger  of  a  return  to  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  common  good 
humor,  with  a  country  with  which  mutual 
interests  would  urge  a  mutual  and  affection- 
ate intercourse.  But  her  conduct  hitherto  has 
been  towards  us  so  insulting,  so  tyrannical 
and  so  malicious,  as  to  indicate  a  contempt 
for  our  opinions  or  dispositions  respecting 
her.  I  hope  she  is  now  coming  over  to  a 
wiser  conduct,  and  becoming  sensible  how 
much  better  it  is  to  cultivate  the  good  will 
of  the  government  itself,  than  of  a  faction 
hostile  to  it;  to  obtain  its  friendship  gratis 
than  to  purchase  its  enmity  by  nourishing  at 
great  expense  a  faction  to  embarrass  it,  to 
receive  the  reward  of  an  honest  policy  rather 
than  of  a  corrupt  and  vexatious  one.  I  trust 
she  has  at  length  opened  her  eyes  to  federal 
falsehood  and  misinformation,  and  learned,  in 
the  issue  of  the  Presidential  election,  the  folly 
of  believing  them.  Such  a  reconciliation  to 
the  government,  if  real  and  permanent,  will 
secure  the  tranquillity  of  our  country,  and 
render  the  management  of  our  affairs  easy 
and  delightful  to  our  successors,  for  whom 
I  feel  as  much  interest  as  if  I  were  still  in 
their  place.  Certainly  all  the  troubles  and 
difficulties  in  the  government  during  our 
time  proceeded  from  England;  at  least  all 
others  were  trifling  in  comparison  with  them. 
— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  455.  (M.,  June 
1809.) 

—  ENGLAND,  Friendship  with  United 
States. — See  Friendship. 

—  ENGLAND,  Gheorge  HI.— See  George 
III. 

2637.  ENGLAND,  Governing  princi- 
ples.— Great  Britain's  governing  principles 
are  conquest,  colonization,  commerce,  monop- 
oly.— To  William  Carmichael.  ix,  414. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  229.     ( 1790.) 

2638.  ENGLAND,  Growth  of  United 
States  and. — Have  you  no  statesmen  who  can 
look  forward  two  or  three  score  years?  It 
is  but  forty  years  since  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. One-third  of  those  now  living  saw  that 
day,  when  we  were  about  two  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  have  lived  to  see  this,  when  we  are 
ten  millions.  One-third  of  those  now  living 
who  see  us  at  ten  millions,  will  live  another 
forty  years,  and  see  us  forty  millions;  and 
looking  forward  only  through  such  a  portion 
of  time  as  has  passed  since  you  and  I  were 
scanning  Virgil  together  (which  I  believe 
is  near  three  score  years),  we  shall  be  seen  to 
have  a  population  of  eighty  millions,  and  of 
not  more  than  double  the  average  density  of 
the  present.  What  may  not  such  a  people  be 
worth  to  England  as  customers  and  friends? 
And  what  might  she  not  apprehend  from 
such  a  nation  as  enemies  ? — To  James  Maury. 
vi,  467.     (M.,  1815.) 
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2639. .    Our  growth  is  now  so 

well  established  *  ♦  *  that  we  may  safely 
call  ourselves  ♦  ♦  ♦  forty  millions  in 
forty  years.  ♦  ♦  *  Of  what  importance 
then  to  Great  Britain  must  such  a  nation  be, 
whether  as  friends  or  foes?  To  Sir  John 
Sinclair,    vii,   22.     (M.,    1816.) 

2640.  ENGLAHD,  Hatred  of  United 
States. — In  spite  of  treaties,  England  is  still 
our  enemy.  Her  hatred  is  deep  rooted  and 
cordial,  and  nothing  is  wanting  with  her 
but  the  power,  to  wipe  us  and  the  land  we 
live  in  out  of  existence.  Her  interest,  how- 
ever, is  her  ruling  passion;  and  the  late 
American  measures  have  struck  at  that  so 
vitally,  and  with  an  energy,  too,  of  which  she 
had  thought  us  quite  incapable,  that  a  possi- 
bility seems  to  open  of  forming  some  arrange- 
ment with  her.  When  they  shall  see  de- 
cidedly, that,  without  it,  we  shall  suppress 
their  commerce  with  us,  they  will  be  agitated 
by  their  avarice  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
hatred  and  their  fear  of  us.  on  the  other. 
The  result  of  this  conflict  of  dirty  passions  is 
yet  to  be  awaited.— To  John  Langdon.  i, 
429.   -(P..  1785.) 

2641. .    That   nation    [England] 

hates  us,  their  ministers  hate  us.  and  their 
King,  more  than  all  other  men.  hates  us. 
They  have  the  impudence  to  avow  this; 
though  they  acknowledge  our  trade  impor- 
tant to  them  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  think  their  hostility 
towards  us  is  much  more  deeply  rooted  at 
present,  than  during  the  war. — To  John  Page. 
i.  550.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P..  1786.) 

2642. .  The  English  hate  us  be- 
cause they  think  our  prosperity  filched  from 
theirs. — To  William  Duane.  v,  553.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  287.     (M.,  1810.) 

2643. .     England    would    prefer 

losing  an  advantage  over  her  enemy  to  giving 
one  to  us  It  is  an  unhappy  state  of  mind  for 
her,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  the  true  one. — To 
James  Ronaldson.    v,  553.     (M.,   1810.) 

2644. .     A  friendly,  a  just,  and  a 

reasonable  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British 
might  make  us  the  main  pillar  of  their  pros- 
perity and  existence.  But  their  deep-rooted 
hatred  to  us  seems  to  be  the  means  which 
Providence  permits  to  lead  them  to  their  final 
catastrophe.  "  xYullam  cnim  in  tcrris  gcntcm 
esse,  tiullum  infestiorem  populum,  nomini 
Romani,'*  said  the  General  who  erased  Capua 
from  the  list  of  powers.  What  nourishment 
and  support  would  not  England  receive  from 
an  hundred  millions  of  industrious  descend- 
ants, whom  some  of  her  people  now  born  will 
live  to  see  here?  What  their  energies  are, 
she  has  lately  tried.  And  what  has  she  not 
to  fear  from  an  hundred  millions  of  such  men. 
if  she  continues  her  maniac  course  of  hatred 
and  hostility  to  them?  I  hope  in  God  she  will 
change. — To  C.f.sar  A.  Rodney,  vi,  448. 
(M..  March  1815.) 

2645.  ENGLAND,  Hostility  of.— I  think 
the  King,  ministers,  and  nation  are  more  bit- 
terly hostile  to  us  at  present,  than  at  any 
period  of  the  late  war.    A  like  disposition 


on  our  part  has  been  rising  for  some  tinK. 
In  what  events  these  things  will  end,  «t 
cannot  foresee.  Our  countrymen  are  eager-  in 
their  passions  and  enterprises,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  calculate  their  interests  against  these. 
Our  enemies  (for  such  they  are,  in  hid), 
have  for  twelve  years  past  followed  but  one 
uniform  rule,  that  of  doing  exactly  the  con- 
trary of  what  reason  points  out  Havii«. 
early  during  our  contest,  observed  this  in  the 
British  conduct,  I  governed  myself  by  it  ia 
all  prognostications  of  their  measures ;  and  I 
can  say,  with  truth,  it  never  failed  me  bat 
in  the  circumstance  of  their  making  peace 
with  us.*— To  William  Cakmichaeu  L  ksl 
(P.,  May  1786.)     See  Treaties. 

2646 ,    The  spirit  of  hostility  to 

us  has  always  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
King,  but  it  has  now  extended  itself  tfaroogfa 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people,  and  die  major- 
ity in  the  public  councils.  In  a  oonntiy, 
where  the  voice  of  the  people  influences  so 
much  the  measures  of  administration,  and 
where  it  coincides  with  the  private  temper  of 
the  Kine,  there  is  no  pronouncing  on 
future  events.  It  is  true  they  have  nothii« 
to  gain,  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war  with  ni 
But  interest  is  not  the  strongest  passioo  io 
the  human  breast— To  James  Ross,  i,  561. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  217.     (P.,  1786.) 

^^^'f' .    The  Marquis  of  Lins- 

downe  is  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  folly 
of  the  present  measures  of  this  oountxy,  as 
arc  a  few  other  characters  about  him.  Dr. 
Price  is  among  these,  and  is  particularly  dis- 
turbed at  the  present  prospect.  He  admowl- 
edges,  however,  that  all  chamge  is  deqiente; 
which  weighs  more,  as  he  is  intimate  with 
Mr.  Pitt.  This  small  band  of  friends,  favor- 
able as  it  is,  does  not  pretend  to  say  one  word 
in  public  on  our  subject.— To  John  Tat.  L 
544.     (L.,  1786.) 

2648. .    There  is  no  party  in  oar 

favor  here  [London]  either  in  power  or  out 
of  power.  Even  the  opposition  concur  wiA 
the  ministry  and  the  nation  in  this.  I  can 
scarcely  consider  as  a  party  the  Marquis  of 
Landsdowne.  and  a  half  dozen  characters 
about  him,  such  as  Dr.  Price,  &c,  who  are 
impressed  with  the  utility  of  a  friendly  con- 
nection with  us.  The  former  does  not  ven- 
ture this  sentiment  in  parliament,  and  the  lat- 
ter are  not  in  situations  to  be  heard.  *  «  * 
Were  the  Marquis  to  come  into  the  ministiy 
(of  which  there  is  not  the  most  distant  prot- 
pect).  he  must  adopt  the  King's  system,  or 
go  out  again,  as  he  did  before,  for  daring  to 
depart  from  it.— To  Richard  Henet  Ut 
i.  541.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  206.     (L,,  1786.) 

2649 .  The  English  are  stfll  our 

enemies.  The  spirit  existing  there,  and  risinf 
in  America,  has  a  verv  loweriiig  aspect  To 
what  events  it  may  give  birth,  icannot  foif 
see.  We  are  young  and  can  survive  A««»*» 
but  their  rotten  machine  must  crush  undc^ 
the  trial.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553.  (P- 
1786.)  I 

♦This  was  written  JmmedUtely  •ttmr  Adams 0^  ] 
Jefferson  had  reported  to  Congms  thair  fUlvra  to  tfS 
gotiate  a  commercial  tXMty  with  «*g«tnil  — "■  "*'^  * 
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—  EHOLANDy  Impressment  of  Ameri- 
can sailors. — Sec  Impressment. 

2650.  EHGLAHD,  Influence  in  Unitea 
States. — The  English  can  do  us,  as  enemies, 
more  hann  than  any  other  nation;  and  in 
peace  and  in  war,  they  have  more  means  of 
disturbing  us  internally.  Their  merchants 
established  amon^  us,  the  bonds  by  which 
our  own  are  chamed  to  their  feet,  and  the 
banking  combinations  interwoven  with  the 
whole,  have  shown  the  extent  of  their  control, 
even  during  a  war  with  her.  They  are  the 
workers  of  all  the  embarrassments  our  finan- 
ces have  experienced  during  the  war.  De- 
claring themselves  bankrupt,  they  have  been 
able  still  to  chain  the  government  to  a  de- 
pendence on  them,  and  had  the  war  continued, 
they  would  have  reduced  us  to  the  inability 
to  command  a  single  dollar.  They  dared  to 
proclaim  that  they  would  not  pay  their  ob- 
ligations, yet  our  government  could  not  ven- 
ture to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
of  sweeping  their  paper  from  the  circulation, 
and  substituting  their  own  notes  bottomed  on 
specific  taxes  for  redemption,  which  every  one 
would  have  easerly  taken  and  trusted,  rather 
than  the  baseless  trash  of  bankrupt  com- 
panies ;  our  government,  I  say,  have  still  been 
overawed  from  a  contest  with  them,  and  has 
even  countenanced  and  strengthened  their  in- 
fluence, by  proposing  new  establishments,  with 
authority  to  swindle  yet  greater  sums  from 
our  citizens.  This  is  the  British  influence  to 
which  I  am  an  enemy,  and  which  we  must 
subject  to  our  government,  or  it  will  subject 
us  to  that  of  Britain.— To  C-«sar  A.  Rodney. 
vi,  449.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

2651.  ENGLAND,  Insolence.— Of  all  na- 
tions on  earth,  the  British  require  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  hauteur.  They  require 
to  be  kicked  into  common  good  manners. — To 
Colonel  W.  S.  Smith,    ii,  284.     (P..  1787) 

^  ENGLAND,  Intrigrues  to  deetroy 
TJ.  S.  Government. — See  1997. 

-  ENGLAND,    Jay's    treaty.— See  Jay 

TlEATY. 

2852.  ENGLAND,  Jefferson  and.— As  a 

political  man,  the  English  shall  never  find  any 
passion  in  me  either  for  or  against  them. 
Whenever  their  avarice  of  commerce  will  let 
them  meet  us  fairly  half  way.  I  should  meet 
them  with  satisfaction,  because  it  would  be 
^or  our  benefit.— To  Francis  Kinloch.  iii, 
197.    Ford  ed.,  v,  248.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

2853 .     I  told    [Mr.   Erskine]   I 

*as  going  out  of  the  Administration  and, 
therefore,  mi^ht  say  to  him  things  which  I 
would  not  do  were  I  to  remain  in.  I  wished 
to  correct  an  error  which  I,  at  first.  thouj?ht 
his  Government  above  being  led  into  from 
newspapers,  but  I  apprehend  they  had 
adopted  it.  This  was  the  supposed  partiality 
of  the  Administration  and  particularly  myself 
in  favor  of  France  and  against  England.  I 
observed  that  when  /  came  into  the  Adminis- 
\  tration,  there  was  nothing  j  ^o  much  desired 
'  "i°^  ?"^  S°%  of  intimate  friendship 
with  England;  tl^t  7  kn^^'^s  long  as  she 


was  our  friend  no  enemy  could  hurt;  that 
I  would  have  sacrificed  much  to  have  effected 
it»  and,  therefore,  wished  Mr.  King  to  have 
continued  there  as  a  favorable  instrument; 
that  if  there  had  been  an  equal  disposition  on 
their  part,  I  thought  it  might  have  been  ef- 
fected :  for  although  the  question  of  impress- 
ments was  difficult  on  their  side  and  insuper- 
able with  us,  yet  had  that  been  the  sole  ques- 
tion, we  might  have  shoved  along  in  the  hope 
of  some  compromise ;  that  indeed  there  was  a 
ground  of  accommodation  which  his  ministry 
had  on  two  occasions  yielded  to  for  a  short 
time,  but  retracted;  that  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Addington  and  the  short  one 
of  Mr.  Fox,  I  had  hoped  such  a  friendship 
practicable,  but  that  during  all  other  admin- 
istrations, I  had  seen  a  spirit  so  adverse  to  us 
that  I  now  despaired  of  any  change.  That  he 
might  judge  from  the  communications  now 
before  Congress  whether  there  had  been  any 
partiality  to  France  to  whom,  he  would  see, 
we  had  never  made  the  proposition  to  revoke 
the  Embargo  immediately,  which  we  did  to 
England,  and,  again,  that  we  had  remon- 
strated strongly  to  them  on  the  style  of  Mr. 
Champagny's  letter,  but  had  not  to  England 
on  that  of  Canning,  equally  offensive;  that 
the  letter  of  Cannmg,  now  reading  to  Con- 
gress, was  written  in  the  his:h  ropes  and 
would  be  stinging  to  every  American  breast 
—Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  336.     (Nov.  1808.) 

2654. .    With  respect  to  m^sell 

I  saw  great  reason  to  believe  their  ministers 
were  weak  enough  to  credit  the  newspaper 
trash  about  a  supposed  personal  enmity  in 
myself  towards  England.  This  wretched  party 
imputation  was  beneath  the  notice  of  wise 
men.  England  never  did  me  a  personal  in- 
jury, other  than  in  open  war;  and  for  numer- 
ous individuals  there,  I  have  great  esteem 
and  friendship.  And  I  must  have  had  a  mind 
far  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have 
felt  ei*^her  national  partialities  or  antipa- 
thies in  conductmsr  the  affairs  confided  to  me. 
My  affections  were  first  for  my  own  country, 
and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind;  and 
nothing  but  minds  placing  themselves  above 
the  passions,  in  the  functionaries  of  this  coun- 
try, could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to 
which  their  provocations  have  been  constantly 
urging  us. — To  Thomas  Law.  v,  556.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  292.     (M.,  181 1.) 

2655.  .  The  English  newspa- 
pers suppose  me  the  personal  enemy  of  their 
nation.  I  am  not  so.  I  am  the  enemy  to  its 
injuries,  as  I  am  to  these  of  France.  If  I 
could  permit  myself  to  have  national  partial- 
ities, and  if  the  conduct  of  England  would 
have  permitted  them  to  be  directed  towards 
her.  they  would  have  been  so.  ♦  *  *  Had 
I  been  personally  hostile  to  Emjland,  and 
biased  in  favor  of  either  the  character  or 
views  of  her  great  antagonist,  the  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  put  war  into  my  hand.  I 
had  only  to  open  it  and  let  havoc  loose.  But 
if  ever  I  was  jjratified  with  the  possession  of 
power,  and  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  had 
entrusted  mc  with  it,  it  was  on  that  occasion 
when  I  was  enabled  to  use  both  for  the  pre- 
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vention  of  war,  towards  which  the  torrent  of 
passion  here  was  directed  almost  irresistibly, 
and  when  not  another  person  in  the  United 
States,  less  supported  by  authority  and  favor, 
could  have  resisted  it.  And  now  that  a  defin- 
itive adherence  to  her  impressments  and  Or- 
ders of  Council  renders  war  no  lonsrer  un- 
avoidable, my  earnest  prayer  is  that  our  gov- 
ernment may  enter  into  no  compact  of  com- 
mon cause  with  the  other  belligerent,  but  keep 
us  free  to  make  a  separate  peace,  whenever 
England  will  separately  give  us  peace  and  fu- 
ture security.  But  Lord  Liverpool  is  our  wit- 
ness that  this  can  never  be  but  by  her  re- 
moval from  our  neighborhood. — To  James 
Maury,  vi.  53.  Ford  ed..  ix,  349.  (M.. 
April.   1812.) 

2656.  ENGLAND,  Kindred  tles-^Were 

the  English  people  under  a  government  which 
should  treat  us  with  justice  and  equity,  I 
should  myself  feel  with  great  strength  the  ties 
which  bind  us  together,  of  origin,  language, 
laws,  and  manners;  and  I  am  persuaded  the 
two  people  would  become  in  future,  as  it  was 
with  the  ancient  Greeks,  among  whom  it  was 
reproachful  for  Greek  to  be  found  fighting 
against  Greek  in  a  foreign  army.* — To  John 
Adams,    vii.  45.     (M..  1816.) 

2657.  ENGLAND,  Lobs  of  America. — 
The  object  of  the  present  ministry  is  to  buoy 
up  the  nation  with  flattering  calculations  of 
their  present  prosperity,  and  to  make  them 
believe  they  are  better  without  us  than  with 
us.  This  they  seriously  believe*  for  what 
is  it  men  cannot  be  made  to  believe  1  *  *  ♦ 
The  other  day  *  *  *  a  General  Clark,  a 
Scotchman  and  ministerialist  *  *  *  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  American  affairs,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  told  me  that 
were  America  to  petition  Parliament  to  be 
again  received  on  their  former  footing,  the 
petition  would  be  very  generally  rejected. 
He  was  serious  in  this,  and  I  think  it  ♦  ♦  * 
is  the  sentiment  perhaps  of  the  nation.  In 
this  they  are  wise,  but  for  a  foolish  reason. 
They  think  they  lost  more  by  suffering  us 
to  participate  of  their  commercial  privileges, 
at  home  and  abroad,  than  they  lose  by  our  po- 
litical severance.  The  true  reason,  however, 
why  such  an  application  should  be  rejected 
is  that  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  oblige 
them  to  add  another  hundred  millions  to  their 
debt  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retain  the 
subjection  offered  to  them.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  frenzy,  and  will  not  be  recovered 
fnnn  it  till  they  shall  have  leaped  the  preci- 
i^ice  they  are  now  so  boldly  advancing  to. — 
To  Rkiiaki)  Hknrv  Lee.  i,  541.  Ford  ed.. 
iv.  207.     (L..  1786.) 

2658.  ENGLAND,  Madison,  Jefferson 
and. — Her  ministers  have  been  weak  enough 
to  believe  from  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Madison  and  myself  are  personally  her  ene- 
mies. Such  an  idea  is  unworthy  a  man  of 
sense ;  as  we  should  have  been  unworthv  our 

•Adams  wmtc  in  reply:  "BriUin  will  never  be 
our  friend  until  we  are  ner  master.  This  will  happen 
in  less  time  than  vou  and  I  have  been  struRTpHnff 
with  her  power,  provided  we  remain  united."— 
Edi'iok. 


trusts  could  we  have  felt  such  a  motive  of 
public  action.  No  two  men  in  the  United 
States  have  more  sincerely  wished  for  ccNnfial 
friendship  with  her;  not  as  her  vassals  or 
dirty  partisans,  but  as  memb«-s  of  ooeqnil 
States,  respecting  each  other,  and  sensible  of 
the  good  as  well  as  the  harm  each  is  capaUe 
of  doing  the  other.  On  this  ground,  tbeic 
was  never  a  moment  we  did  not  wish  to  em- 
brace her.  But  reoelled  by  their  aversi(ms» 
feeling  their  hatred  at  every  point  of  contact, 
and  justly  indignant  at  its  supercilious  mani- 
festations, that  happened  which  has  happmd. 
that  will  follow  which  must  follow,  m  pro- 
gressive ratio,  while  such  dispositions  con- 
tinue to  be  indulged.  I  hope  they  will  see 
this,  and  do  their  part  towards  healing  die 
minds  and  cooling  the  temper  of  both  na- 
tions.—To  Mr,  MAUkY.  vi,  46B.  (M.,  1815.) 
See  Friendship  with  England. 

2659.  ENaLAVDy  Maritime  rivalry^ 

The  only  rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on  the  ocean. 
England  may,  by  petty  larceny,  thwartings. 
check  us  on  that  element  a  little,  but  nothing 
she  can  do  will  retard  us  one  year's  growtiL 
We  shall  be  supported  there  by  other  nations, 
and  thrown  into  their  scale  to  make  a  part 
of  the  great  counterpoise  to  her  navy.  K 
on  the  other  hand,  she  is  just  to  us,  concilii- 
tory.  and  encourages  the  sentiment  of  familT 
feelings  and  conduct,  it  cannot  fail  to  befneDfl 
the  security  of  both.  We  have  the  seamcp 
and  materials  for  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  and 
half  that  number  of  frigates ;  and  were  France 
to  give  us  the  money  and  England  the  dis- 
positions to  equip  them,  they  would  give  to 
England  serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from 
which  they  are  sprung,  and  the  school  in 
which  they  have  been  taught:  and  added  to 
the  efforts  of  the  immensity  of  seacoast  lately 
united  under  one  power,  would  leave  the  state 
of  the  ocean  no  longer  problematicaL  Wcre^ 
on  the  other  hand,  England  to  give  the 
money,  and  France  the  dispositions  to  place 
us  on  the  sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole 
world,  out  of  the  continent  of  Eurooe,  might 
be  our  joint  monopoly.  We  wish  for  neidier 
of  these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice from  all  nations;  and  we  will  renuin 
uprightly  neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning  in 
belief  to  the  opinion  that  an  English  ascend- 
ency on  the  ocean  is  safer  for  us  dian  that 
of  France.— To  James  Monroe,  v,  la.  FoO 
ED.,  viii,  449.     (W.,  May  1806.) 


2660.  ENOLAVD,  Mendacity  of 

— The  British  government    ♦    •    •    have  it 
much  at  heart  to  reconcile  their  nation  to 
the  loss  of  America.    This  is  essential  to  the 
repose,  perhaps  even  to  the  safety  of  the  Kiflf 
and  his  ministers.    The  most  effectual  engines 
for  this  purpose  are  the  public  papers.    Yon 
know  well  that  that  government  always  kept 
a  kind  of  standing  army  of  news-writcrSi     1 
who,  without  any  re^rd  to  truth,  or  to  whit    j 
should  be  like  truth,  mvented  and  put  into  Ite 
papers  whatever  might  serve  the  ministcn 
This  suffices  with  the  mass  of  the  peoole.  wte 
have  no  means  of  distinguishinfl^  the  false  ^ 
from  the  true  paragraphs  of  a  newspaper. 
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^hen  forced  to  acknowledge  our  independ- 
ncc,  they  were  forced  to  redouble  their  ef- 
Drts  to  keep  the  nation  quiet.    Instead  of  a 
ew   of   the  papers   formerly   engaged,   they 
ow  engage  every  one.    No  paper,  therefore, 
Doies   out    without   a    dose   of   paragraphs 
gainst  America.     These  are  calculated  for 
secondary  purpose  also,  that  of  preventing 
le  emigrations  of  their  people  to  America. 
-To  Count  Van  Hogendorp.    i.  464.    Ford 
D.,  iv,  103.     (P.,  1785.) 
2661.  EKQLANDy  Morality  of  govem- 
lent. — It  may  be  asked,  what,  in  the  nature 
f  her  government,  unfits  England  for  the  ob- 
ervation  of  moral  duties?    In  the  first  place, 
ler  King  is  a  cipher ;  his  only  function  being 
o  name  the  oligarchy  which  is  to  govern  her. 
The  parliament  is,  by  corruption,  the  mere 
nstrument  of  the  will  of-  the  administration. 
The  real  power  and  property  in  the  govern- 
nent  is  in  the  great  aristocratical  families  of 
the  nation.    The  nest  of  office  being  too  small 
for  all  of  them  to  cuddle  into  at  once,  the 
contest    is   eternal,    which    shall    crowd    the 
other  out.    For  this  purpose,  they  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  "  Ins  "  and  the  "  Outs," 
so  equal  in  weight  that  a  small  matter  turns 
the  balance.     To  keep  themselves  in,  when 
they  arc  in,  every  stratagem  must  be  prac- 
ticed, every  artifice  used  which  may  flatter 
the  pride,  the  passions  or  power  of  the  na- 
tion.   Justice,  honor,  faith,  must  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.   The 
question  whether  a  measure  is  moral,  is  never 
asked ;  but  whether  it  will  nourish  the  avarice 
of  their  merchants,  or  the  piratical  spirit  of 
their  navy,  or  produce  any  other  effect  which 
niay  strengthen  them  in  their  places.    As  to 
engagements,   however   positive,    entered   by 
the  predecessors   of   the   "  Ins,"    why,    they 
were  their    enemies*    they     did    everything 
which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse  everything 
which  they   did,    must,   therefore,   be   right. 
This  is  the  true  character  of  the  English  gov- 
wuncnt   in   practice,    however    different    its 
theory;  and  it  presents  the  singular  phenom- 
enon of  a  nation,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  as  faithful  to  their  private  engagements 
and  duties,  as  honorable,  as  worthy,  as  those 
•f  any  nation  on  earth,  and  whose  govern- 
ment is  yet  the  most  unprincipled  at  this  day 
known.    In  an  absolute  government  there  can 
^  no  such  equiponderant  parties.     The  des- 
pot is  the  government.    His  power  suppress- 
ing all  opposition,   maintains   his   ministers 
firm  in  their  places.    What  he  has  contracted, 
therefore,  through  them,  he  has  the  power  to 
observe  with  good  faith ;  and  he  identifies  his 
own  honor  and  faith  with  that  of  his  nation. 
-To  John  Langdon.    v.  513.     (M.,  March 
1810.) 

2862. .  England  presents  a  sin- 
gular phenomenon  of  an  honest  people  whose 
constitution,  from  its  nature,  must  render 
their  government  forever  dishonest ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, from  the  time  that  Sir  Robert 
WalpoTe  gave  the  constitution  that  direction 
which  its  defects  permitted,  moralitv  has  been 
expunged  from  their  political  code. — To 
James  Ronau>son.     v,  554.    (M.,  1810.) 


2663. ,  I  consider  the  govern- 
ment of  England  as  totally  without  morality, 
insolent  beyond  bearing,  inflated  with  vanity 
and  ambition,  aiming  at  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  the  sea,  lost  in  corruption,  of  deep- 
rooted  hatred  towards  us,  hostile  to  liberty 
wherever  it  endeavors  to  show  its  head,  and 
the  eternal  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
world. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  463.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  510.     (M.,  June  1815.) 

2664.  ENQLAHD,  National  debt.— 
George  the  Third  and  his  minister,  Pitt,  and 
successors,  have  spent  the  fee  simple  of  tne 
kingdom  under  pretense  of  governing  it; 
their  sinecures,  salaries,  pensions,  priests, 
prelates,  princes  and  eternal  wars,  have  mort- 
gaged to  its  full  value  the  last  foot  of  their 
soil.  They  are  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  a 
bankrupt  spendthrift,  who,  having  run 
through  his  whole  fortune,  now  asks  himself 
what  he  is  to  do?  It  is  in  vain  he  dismisses 
his  coaches  and  horses,  his  grooms,  liveries, 
cooks  and  butlers.  This  done,  he  still  finds 
he  has  nothing  to  eat.  What  was  his  prop- 
erty is  now  that  of  his  creditors;  if  still  in 
his  hands,  it  is  only  as  their  trustee.  To 
them  it  belongs,  and  to  them  every  farthing 
of  its  profits  must  go.  The  reformation  of 
extravagance  comes  too  late.  All  is  gone. 
Nothing  is  left  for  retrenchment  or  frugality 
to  go  on.  The  debts  of  England,  however, 
being  due  from  the  whole  nation  to  one-half 
of  it,  being  as  much  the  debt  of  the  creditor 
as  debtor,  if  it  could  be  referred  to  a  court  of 
equity,  principles  might  be  devised  to  adjust 
it  peaceably.  Dismiss  their  parasites,  ship 
off  their  paupers  to  this  country,  let  the  land- 
holders give  half  their  lands  to  the  money 
lenders,  and  these  last  relinquish  one-half  of 
their  debts.  They  would  still  have  a  fertile 
island,  a  sound  and  effective  population  to 
labor  it,  and  would  hold  that  station  among 
political  powers,  to  which  their  natural,  re- 
sources and  faculties  entitle  them.  They 
would  no  longer,  indeed,  be  the  lords  of  the 
ocean  and  paymasters  of  all  the  princes  of  the 
earth.  They  would  no  longer  enjoy  the  lux- 
uries of  pirating  and  plundering  everything 
by  sea.  and  of  bribing  and  corrupting  every- 
thing by  land;  but  they  might  enjoy  the  more 
safe  and  lasting  luxury  of  living  on  terms  of 
equality,  justice  and  good  neighborhood  with 
all  nations.  As  it  is,  their  first  efforts  will 
probably  be  to  quiet  things  awhile  by  the 
palliatives  of  reformation;  to  nibble  a  little 
at  pensions  and  sinecures,  to  bite  off  a  bit 
here,  and  a  bit  there  to  amuse  the  people; 
and  to  keep  the  government  agoinsr  by  en- 
croachments on  the  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
one  per  cent,  of  which,  for  instance,  withheld, 
gives  them  a  spare  re  'enue  of  ten  millions  for 
present  subsistence,  and  spunges,  in  fact,  two 
htmdred  millions  of  the  debt.  This  remedy 
they  may  endeavor  to  administer  in  broken 
doses  of  a  small  oill  at  a  time.  The  first  may 
not  occasion  more  than  a  strong  nausea  in  the 
money  lenders;  but  the  second  will  probably 
produce  a  revulsion  of  the  stomach,  barba- 
risms and  spasmodic  calls  for  fair  seU\emeTv\. 
and  compromise.     But  it  is  not  in  the  c\v3lt- 
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acter  of  man  to  come  to  any  peaceauie  com- 
promise of  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
princes  and  priests  will  hold  to  the  flesh-pots, 
the  empty  bellies  will  seize  on  them,  and 
these  being  the  multitude,  the  issue  is  ob- 
vious, civil  war,  massacre,  exile  as  in  France, 
until  the  stage  is  cleared  of  everything  but 
the  multitude,  and  the  lands  get  into  their 
hands  by  such  processes  as  the  revolution  will 
engender.* — To  John  Adams,  vii,  43.  ( M., 
1816.) 

2665. .    I  have  long  considered 

the  present  crises  of  England,  and  the  origin 
of  the  evils  which  are  lowering  over  her.  as 
produced  by  enormous  excess  of  her  expendi- 
tures beyond  her  income.  To  pay  even  the 
interest  of  the  debt  contracted,  she  is  obliged 
to  take  from  the  industrious  so  much  of  their 
earnings  as  not  to  leave  them  enough  for 
their  backs  and  bellies.  They  are  daily, 
therefore,  passing  over  to  the  pauper-list,  to 
subsist  on  the  declining  means  of  those  still 
holding  up.  and  when  these  shall  also  be  ex- 
hausted, what  next?  Reformation  cannot 
remedy  this.  It  could  only  prevent  its  recur- 
rence when  once  relieved  from  the  debt.  To 
effect  that  relief  I  see  but  one  possible  and 
just  course.  Considering  the  funded  and  real 
property  as  equal,  and  the  debt  as  much  of  the 
one  as  the  other,  for  the  holder  of  property 
to  give  up  one-half  to  those  of  the  funds,  and 
the  latter  to  the  nation  the  whole  of  what 
it  owes  them.  But  this  the  nature  of  man 
forbids  us  to  expect  without  blows,  and  blows 
will  decide  it  by  a  promiscuous  sacrifice  of 
life  and  property.  The  debt  thus,  or  other- 
wise extinguished,  a  real  representation  in- 
troduced into  the  government  of  either  prop- 
erty or  people,  or  of  both,  renouncing  eter- 
nal war,  restraining  future  expenses  to  future 
income,  and  breaking  up  forever  the  consu- 
ming circle  of  extravagance,  debt,  insolvency, 
and  revolution,  the  island  would  then  again 
be  in  the  degree  of  force  which  nature  has 
measured  out  to  it  ,in  the  scale  of  nations, 
but  not  at  their  head.  I  sincerely  wish  she 
could  peaceably  get  into  this  state  of  being, 
as  the  present  prospects  of  southern  Europe 
seem  to  need  the  acquisition  of  new  weights 
in  their  balance,  rather  than  the  loss  of  old 
ones. — To  Edward  Everett,  vii.  232.  (M.. 
1822.) 

2666.  ENGLAND,  Natural  enemies  of 
United  States. — I  consider  the  British  as  our 
natural  enemies,  and  as  the  only  nation  on 
earth  who  wish  us  ill  from  the  bottom  of  their 
souls.  And  I  am  satisfied  that,  were  our  con- 
tinent to  he  swallowed  up  bv  the  ocean.  Great 
Britain  would  be  in  a  bonfire  from  one  end 
to  the  other. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
323.     FoRP  F.D..  iv,  460.      (P..  17^7-) 

—  ENGLAND,  Neutral  rights  and.— 
See  Nf-titkality. 

—  ENGLAND,     Parliament     of.— See 

Parliament. 

•The  debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  at  this  period 
to  ei'Kht  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling:.  "It 
was  in  truth."  savs  Macaulay  (Hist,  of  Enjrland, 
c.  iq>  "  a  Kijrantic.  a  fahulous.  debt ;  and  we  can 
hardlv  wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have 
been  louder  than  ever."— EDITOR. 


2667.  SKOLAHDy  People  of.— The  hA- 
viduals  of  the  [British]  nation  I  have  em 
honored  and  esteemed,  the  basis  of  their  chir- 
acter  being  essentially  worthy. — ^To  JOHV 
Adams,    vii,  46.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

2668.  EKQLAVDy  Pervenltj  of  Ooat 

— The  British  conduct,  hitherto,  has  been 
most  successfully  prognosticated  by  reversmf 
the  conclusions  of  right  reason. — ^To  Gsv 
ERAL  Washington,    i,  237.    (1779.) 

2660. .    Ever  since  the  accession 

of  the  present  King  of  England,  that  court 
has  unerringly  done  what  common  sense 
would  have  dictated  not  to  do. — ^To  WnxiAii 
Carmichael.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  453.     (P.,  i7$7.) 

2670. .    I  never  yet  found  any 

other  general  rule  for  foretelling  what  the 
British  will  do,  but  that  of  examining  what 
they  ought  not  to  do. — ^To  John  Adami 
ii,  283.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  456.    (P.,  1^7.) 

2671 .    We,  I  hope.  shaU  be  left 

free  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantages  of 
neutrality ;  and  yet,  much  I  fear  Uie  English, 
or  rather  their  stupid  King,  will  force  u 
out  of  it.  For  thus  I  reason.  By  forcing  as 
into  the  war  against  them,  they  will  be  en- 
gaged in  an  expensive  land  war,  as  well  as 
a  sea  war.  Common  sense  dictates,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  let  us  remain  neater: 
ergo,  they  will  not  let  us  remain  neuter.— 
To  John  Adams,  ii,  283.  Fobd  ed..  It,  45! 
(P.,  1787.) 

2672.  ENGLAND,  Piratical  poUcy  ot- 
A  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin  over  the 
face  of  the  ocean.— To  Dr.  Walter  Joins. 
V,  511.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  274-    (M..  i8ia) 

2673. .  As  for  France  and  Eng- 
land, with  all  their  preeminence  in  science. 
the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the  other  of 
pirates. — To  John  Adams,  vi.  37.  Ford  idl, 
IX.  333.     (M.,  1812.) 

2674. ,    A  nation  of  bnccaneeis, 

urged  by  sordid  avarice,  and  embarked  in  the 
flagitious  enterprise  of  seizing  to  itself  the 
maritime  resources  and  rights  of  all  other  na- 
tions.— To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  91.  (M.. 
Jan.  1813.) 

2675. .    The  principle  that  force 

is  right,  is  become  the  principle  of  the  natioo* 
itself.  They  would  not  permit  an  honest 
minister,  were  accident  to  brin^  such  an  one 
into  power,  to  relax  their  system  of  lawless 
piracy.— To  Cxsasl  A.  Rodney,  v,  501.  Few 
ED.,  ix.  272.     (M..  1810.) 

2676.  ENGLAND.FoUcytowardsiriiitii 
States. — England  has  steadily  endeavored  to 
make  us  her  natural  cnemies.-^To  JoHl^ 
Adams,    vi.  459.     (M.,  1815.) 

2677.  ENGLAND,    Prototype    ol— TlK 

modern  Carthage. — ^To  William  DuAUt 
V.  552.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  287.    (M.,  i8ia) 

2678.  ENGLAND,  Punic  faith  of .— Wbtf 

is  to  be  our  security,  that  when  embarked  fof 
her  [Great  Britain!  in  the  war  [with  Bom- 
parte],  she  will  not  make  a  separate  pcKt 
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md  leave  us  in  the  lurch?  Her  good  faith ! 
Tic  faith  of  a  nation  of  merchants!  The 
'unica  fides  of  modem  Carthage!  Of  the 
iend  and  protectress  of  Copenhagen!  Of 
le  nation  who  never  admitted  a  chapter  of 
orality  into  her  political  code !  And  is  now 
>]dly  avowing  that  whatever  power  can 
akc  hers,  is  her's  of  right.  Money,  and 
)t  morality,  is  the  principle  of  commerce  and 
mmercial  nations. —  fo  John  Langdon.  v, 
3.     (M.,  March  1810.) 

S3679.  EHGLABDy  Punished. — England 
now  a  living  example  that  no  nation  how- 
er  powerful,  any  more  than  an  individual. 
n  be  unjust  with  impunity.  Sooner  or  later 
blic  opinion,  an  instrument  merely  moral 
the  beginning,  will  find  occasion  physically 
inflict  its  sentences  on  the  unjust.  Nothing 
se  could  have  kept  the  other  nations  of 
arope  from  relieving  her  under  her  present 
isis.  The  lesson  is  useful  to  the  weak  as 
ell  as  the  strong. — To  James  Madison. 
oiD  ED.,   viii.   300.      (M..   April    1804.) 

8680.  ENGLAND,  Beconquest  of  United 

^tee. — Monroe's  letter  is  of  an  awful  com- 
>|exion,  and  I  do  not  wonder  the  communica- 
tion it  contains  made  some  impression  on 
him.  To  a  person  placed  in  Europe,  sur- 
rounded by  the  immense  resources  ot  the  na- 
tions there,  and  the  greater  wickedness  of 
their  courts,  even  the  limits  which  nature 
imposes  on  their  enterprises  are  scarcely 
sensible.  It  is  impossible  that  France  and 
England  should  combine  for  any  purpose: 
their  mutual  distrust  and  deadly  hatred  of 
each  other  admit  no  cooperation.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  England  should  be  willing  to  see 
France  repossess  Louisiana,  or  get  a  footing 
on  our  continent,  and  that  France  should 
willingly  see  the  United  States  reannexed  to 
the  British  dominions.  That  the  Bourbons 
should  be  replaced  on  their  throne  and  agree 
to  any  terms  of  restitution,  is  possible ;  but 
that  they  and  England  joined,  could  recover 
us  to  British  dominion,  is  impossible.  If 
these  things  are  not  so.  then  human  reason  is 
of  no  aid  in  conjecturing  the  conduct  of  na- 
tions. Still,  however,  it  is  our  unquestion- 
able interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves 
with  such  sincere  friendship  and  impartiality 
towards  both  nations,  as  that  each  may  see 
Qnequi vocally,  what  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  we  may  be  very  possibly  driven  into  her 
scale  by  unjust  conduct  in  the  other. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  557.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  314. 
(M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

2681.  EKGLANDy  Beduction  of. — If,  in- 
deed Europe  has  matters  to  settle  which  may 
ret'uce  this  hostis  humani  generis  to  a  state 
o(  peace  and  moral  order.  I  shall  see  that 
with  pleasure,  and  then  sing,  with  old  Sim- 
con,  nunc  ditnittas  Dontine. — To  M.  Cor- 
ttA.    vi,  407.     (M.,  1814.) 


.    While  it  is  much  our  in- 

erc«:t  to  sec  this  power  reduced  from  its 
owcrine  and  borrowed  height,  to  within  the 
mits  of  its  natural  resources,  it  is  by  no 
leans  our  interest  that  she  should  be  brought 


below  that,  or  lose  her  competent  place  among 
the  nations  of  Europe. — To  John  Adams. 
vii.  45.  (P.F.,  1816.) 

2683.  ENGIiAKD,   Reform.— I   am   in 

hopes  a  purer  nation  will  result,  and  a  purer 
government  be  instituted,  one  which,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  make  us  their  natural  ene- 
mies, will  see  in  us,  what  we  really  are,  their 
natural  friends  and  brethren,  and  more  in- 
terested in  a  fraternal  connection  with  them 
than  with  any  other  nation  on  earth. — To 
John  Adams,    vii,  46.     (P.P.,  1816.) 

2684.  ENGLAND,     As     a     republic— 

Probably  the  old  hive  will  be  broken  up  by 
a  revolution,  and  a  regeneration  of  its  prin- 
ciples render  intercourse  with  it  no  longer 
contaminating.  A  republic  there  like  ours, 
and  a  reduction  of  their  naval  power  within 
the  limits  of  their  annual  facilities  of  pay- 
ment, might  render  their  existence  even  in- 
teresting to  us.  It  is  the  construction  of  their 
government,  and  its  principles  and  means  of 
corruption,  which  make  its  continuance  in- 
consistent with  the  safety  of  other  nations. 
A  change  in  its  form  might  make  it  an  honest 
one,  and  justifv  a  confidence  in  its  faith  and 
friendship. — To  William  Duane.  vi,  76. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  366.     (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

2685.  ENG^LANDy  Reunion  with.— I  am 
sincerely  one  of  those  who  still  wish  for  re- 
union with  their  parent  country,  and  would 
rather  be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain, 
properly  limited,  than  on  any  nation  on  earth, 
or  than  on  no  nation. — To  John  Randolph. 
i.  201.    Ford  ed.,  i.  484.     (M.,  August  1775.) 

2686.  ENGLAND,  Self-interest  and.— 
England  is  a  nation  which  nothini?  but  views 
of  interest  can  govern. — To  James  Madison. 
i,  414.     (P.,  1785.) 

2687. .  Her  interest  is  her  rul- 
ing passion ;  and  the  late  American  measures 
have  struck  at  that  so  vitally,  and  with  an 
energy,  too,  of  which  she  had  thought  us 
quite  incapable,  that  a  possibility  seems  to 
open  of  forming  some  arrangement  with 
her.  When  they  shall  see  decidedly,  that 
without  it,  we  shall  suppress  their  commerce 
with  us,  they  will  be  agitated  by  their  ava- 
rice, on  the  one  hand,  and  their  hatred  and 
their  fear  of  us  on  the  other.  The  result  of 
this  conflict  of  dirty  passions  is  yet  to  be 
awaited. — To  John  Langdon.  i,  429.  (P.. 
1785) 

2688. .     The    administration    of 

Great  Britain  are  governed  by  the  people, 
and  the  people  by  their  own  interested  wishes 
without  calculating  whether  they  are  just  or 
capable  of  being  effected. — To  Jame.s  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  36.     (P.,  1785.) 

2689.  ENGLAND,  Selfishness  of. — Eng- 
land's sclfi'^h  principles  render  her  incapable 
of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  co- 
operation.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  68. 
Ford  ed..  x.  85.     (M..  1817.) 

2690.  ENGLAND,     Subjugation     ot.— 

The  subjugation  of  England  \vou\d,  \nde^^. 
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be  a  general  calamity.  But  happily  it  is  im- 
possible. Should  it  end  in  her  being  only  re- 
publicanizcd,  I  know  not  on  what  principle 
a  true  republican  of  our  country  could  la- 
ment it,  whether  he  considers  it  as  extending 
the  blessings  of  a  purer  government  to  other 
portions  of  mankind,  or  strengthening  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  our  own  countiy  by  the 
influence  of  that  example.  I  do  not,  indeed, 
wish  to  see  any  nation  have  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment forced  on  them;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
done,  I  should  rejoice  at  Its  being  a  freer 
one.* — To  Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  217. 
Ford  ed..  vii.  211.     (Pa.,  Feb.   1798.) 

2691.  ENGLANDy  Toxy  principles  of.— 
To  judge  from  what  we  see  published  [in 
England],  we  must  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
toryism  has  gained  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nation;  that  the  whig  principles  are  utterly 
extinguished  except  in  the  breasts  of  certain 
descriptions  of  dissenters.  This  sudden  change 
in  the  principles  of  a  nation  would  be  a 
curious  morsel  in  the  history  of  man. — To 
Benjamin  Vaughan.  Ford  ed..  v.  333. 
(Pa.,  1791- ) 

2692.  ENGLAND,  Tyrant  of  ocean. — 
Great  Britain  has  certainly  *  ♦  *  de- 
clared to  our  government  by  an  official 
paper,  that  the  conduct  of  France  towards 
her  during  this  war  has  obliged  her  to  take 
possession  of  the  ocean,  and  to  determine 
that  no  commerce  shall  be  carried  on  with  the 
nations  connected  with  France;  that,  how- 
ever, she  is  disposed  to  relax  in  this  deter- 
mination so  far  as  to  permit  the  commerce 
which  mav  be  carried  on  through  the  British 
ports.  I  have,  for  three  or  four  years  been 
confident  that,  knowing  that  he/  own  re- 
sources were  not  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  her  present  navy,  she  meant  with  it  to 
claim  the  conquest  of  the  ocean,  and  to  per- 
mit no  nation  to  navigate  it,  but  on  payment 
of  a  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fleet 
necessary  to  secure  that  dominion.  A  thou- 
sand circumstances  brought  together  left  me 
without  a  doubt  that  that  policy  directed  all 
her  conduct,  although  not  avowed.  This  is 
the  first  time  she  has  thrown  off  the  mask. — 
To  Archtrald  Stuart,  v,  606.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  326.     (M..  Aug.  1811.) 

2693. .  I  own,  that  while  I  re- 
joice, for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  Europe  from  the  havoc  which  would 
never  have  ceased  while  Bonaparte  should 
have  lived  in  power,  I  see  with  anxiety  the 
tyrant  of  the  ocean  remaining  in  vigor,  and 
even  participating  in  the  merit  of  crushing 
his  brother  tyrant. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
353.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  461.  (M.,  Tuly  1814.)  See 
Ocean. 

2694.  ENGLAND,  Unfaithful  to  alU- 
ances. — The  nature  of  the  English  govern- 
ment forbids,  of  itself,  reliance  on  her  en- 
gapomcnts :  and  it  is  well  known  she  has  been 
the  lca«t  faithful  to  her  alliances  of  any  na- 
tion of  Europe,  since  the  period  of  her  his- 
tory wherein  she  has  been  distinguished  for 

•  Jcflferson  was  writing  on  the  meditated  Invasioti 
of  England  by  France.  -EDITOR. 


her  commerce  and  corruption,  that  is  to  sMf, 
under  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Brunswick. 
To  Portugal  alone  she  has  steadily  adbcfcd, 
because,  by  her  Methuin  treaty,  she  had  made 
it  a  colony,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to 
her.— To  John  Lancdon.  ¥,313.    (M^  i8ia) 

2695.  ENGLAND,  United  Stataa  and^ 
These  two  nations  [the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain],  holding  cordially  together, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world 
They  will  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the 
condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which 
representative  government  is  to  flow  over  the 
whole  earth. — To  J.  Evelyn  Dsnison.  vii, 
415.    (M.,  1825.) 

2696.  ENGLAND,  United  8UtM  and 
Ck>loni68  of.— It  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britaia 
to  give  aliment  to  that  bitter  enmity  betweo 
her  States  [in  America]  and  ours,  whidi  maj 
secure  her  against  their  ever  joinin^f  us.  But 
would  not  the  existence  of  a  cordial  friend- 
ship between  us  and  them,  be  the  best  bridk 
we  could  possibly  put  into  the  mouth  of  Eng- 
land?—To  John  Adams,    i,  489.     (P.,  178s) 

2697.  EHaLAHD,Unit«d8Utas,nttBoa 

and.^We  learn  that  Thornton  thinks  wc  are 
not  as  friendly  now  to  Great  Britain  as  be- 
fore our  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  This  is 
totally  without  foundation.  Our  friendship 
to  that  nation  is  cordial  and  sincere.  So  » 
that  with  France.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
England  maintain  her  standing,  only  wish- 
ing she  would  use  her  power  on  the  ocean 
with  justice.  If  she  had  done  this  hereto- 
fore, other  nations  would  not  have  stood 
by  and  looked  on  with  unconcern  on  a  con- 
flict which  endangers  her  existence.  We  are 
not  indifferent  to  its  issue,  nor  should  we 
be  so  on  a  conflict  on  which  the  existence  of 
France  should  be  in  danger.  We  consider  eadi 
as  a  necessary  instrument  to  hold  in  check 
the  disposition  of  the  other  to  tyrannize  over 
other  nations. — To  James  Monroe.  Foiv 
ED.,  viii.  291.     (W.,  Jan.   1804.) 

~  ENGLAHD,  War  of  1818.~See  Wab. 

2698.  ENGLAHD,  War  with.— En^and 

is  not  lik.ly  to  offer  war  to  anv  nation,  nn- 
less  perhaps  to  ours.  This  would  cost  us  oar 
whole  shipping,  but  in  every  other  respect  wc 
might  flatter  ourselves  with  success.— To 
Edmund  Randolph,    i.  435.     (P.,  1785.) 

2699. ,    I  judge  that  a  war  wiA 

America  would  be  a  popular  war  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  situation  of  Ireland  may  dettr 
the  ministry  from  hastening  it  on.— To  R* 
Izard,    i.  442.    (P.,  178s.) 

2700. .    I  observed  to  Mr.  Ei«- 

kine  [British  Minister]  that  if  we  wished 
war  with  England,  as  the  federalists  diaiVfl 
us.  and  I  feared  his  government  might  V 
lievc.  nothing  would  have  been  so  easy  whea 
the  Oiesapeake  was  attacked,  and  when  erea 
the  federalists  themselves  would  have  ooft- 
curred;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  car  ca- 
deavors  had  been  to  codl  down  our  couiUiT' 
men.  and  carry  it  before  their  govemment— 
Anas.     Ford  ed.,  i,  337.     (Nov.  1808.^ 
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J701. .    During  the  eight  years 

my  administration,  there  was  not  a  year 
It  England  did  not  give  us  such  cause  as 
(uld  have  provoked  a  war  from  any  Euro- 
an  government  But  I  always  hoped  that 
ie  and  friendly  remonstrances  would  bring 
r  to  a  sounder  view  of  her  own  interests, 
d  convince  her  that  these  would  be  pro- 
»ted  by  a  return  to  justice  and  friendship 
vards  us. — To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vi,  215. 
RD  ED.,  ix,  421.     (M.,  Oct.  1813) 

-.  SiraiiAirD,    Western    Posts.— See 

STS. 

2702.  ENQRAVINay     New    method.— 

c  new  invention  in  the  arts  is  worth  men- 
Qing.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  arts  of  engra- 
ig  and  printing,  rendering  both  cheaper, 
ite  or  draw  anything  on  a  plate  of  brass 
Ji  the  ink  of  the  inventor,  and  in  half  an 
or  he  gives  you  engraved  copies  of  it,  so 
-fectly  Tike  the  original  that  they  could  not 
suspected  to  be  copies.  His  types  for  print- 
;  a  whole  page  are  all  in  one  solid  piece.  An 
thor,  therefore,  only  prints  a  few  copies  of  his 
)rk,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are  called  for. 
lis  saves  the  loss  of  printing  more  copies 
an  may  possibly  be  sold,  and  prevents  an 
lition  from  being  ever  exhausted. — To  James 
ADisoH.  i,  534.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  197.  (P., 
r86.) 

8703. .    There  is  a  person  here 

Paris]  who  has  hit  on  a  new  method  of  en- 
raying.  He  ^ves  you  an  ink  of  his  own  com- 
osition.  Write  on  copper  plates  anything  of 
hich  you  would  wish  to  take  several  copies, 
nd,  in  an  hour,  the  plate  will  be  ready  to  strike 
lera  off;  so  of  plans,  engravings,  &c.  This 
rt  will  be  amusing  to  individuals,  if  he  should 
lake  it  known. — To  David  Ritten house,  i, 
16.    (P.,  1786.) 

2704.  ENTAIL  IN  VIBQINIA,  AboU- 

ion«~On  the  12th  of  October,  1776,  I  ob- 
lined  leave  (in  the  Virginia  Legislature)  to 
ring  in  a  bill  declaring  tenants  in  tail  to 
old  their  lands  in  fee-simple.  In  the  earlier 
imes  of  the  colony,  when  lands  were  to  be 
toned  for  little  or  nothing,  some  provident 
idividuals  procured  large  grants;  and.  de- 
irous  of  founding  great  families  for  them- 
elvcs.  settled  them  on  their  descendants  in 
f<-tail.  The  transmission  of  this  property 
rom  generation  to  generation,  in  the  same 
lamc,  raised  up  a  distinct  set  of  families,  who, 
•cing  privileged  by  law  in  the  perpetuation 
>t  their  wealth,  were  thus  formed  into  a 
'atrician  order,  distinguished  by  the  splen- 
dor and  luxury  of  their  establishments.  From 
his  order,  too.  the  King  habitually  selected 
'is  Counsellors  of  State ;  the  hope  of  which 
listinction  devoted  the  whole  corps  to  the 
ntercsts  and  will  of  the  crown.  To  annul 
his  privilege,  and  instead  of  an  aristocracy  of 
'calth.  of  more  harm  and  danger,  than  bene- 
t  to  society,  to  make  an  opening  for  the  ar- 
itocracy  of  virtue  and  talent,  which  nature 
as  wisely  provided  for  the  direction  of  the 
itercsts  of  Society,  and  scattered  with  equal 
ind  through  all  its  conditions,  was  deemed 
sential  to  a  well-ordered  republic.  To  ef- 
.t  it,  no  violence  was  necessary,  no  depriva- 
>n  of  naturaJ  right,  but  rather  an  enlarge- 


ment of  it  by  a  repeal  of  the  law.  For  this 
would  authorize  the  present  holder  to  divide 
the  property  among  his  children  equally,  as 
his  affections  were  divided ;  and  would  place 
them,  by  natural  generation  on  the  level  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  But  this  repeal  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  was 
zealously  attached  to  ancient  establishments. 
*  *  *  Finding  that  the  general  principle 
of  entails  could  not  be  maintained,  he  took 
his  stand  on  an  amendment  which  he  pro- 
posed, instead  of  an  absolute  abolition,  to 
permit  the  tenant  in  tail  to  convey  in  fee- 
simple,  if  he  chose  it;  and  he  was  within  a 
few  votes  of  saving  so  much  of  the  old  law. 
But  the  bill  passed  finally  for  entire  abolition. 

— AUTOBIOGR-^PHY.     i,     36.        FORD     ED.,    i,    49. 

(I82I.) 

2705. .    The  repeal  of  the  laws 

of  entail  would  orevent  the  accumulation  and 
perpetuation  of  wealth,  in  select  families,  and 
preserve  the  soil  of  the  countiy  from  being 
dailv  more  and  more  absorbed  in  mortmain.* 
—Autobiography,  i,  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69. 
(1821.) 

2706.  ENTAIL  IN  VIBOINIA,  Pre- 
amble to  Bill.— Whereas  the  perpetuation  of 
property  in  certain  families  by  means  of  gifts 
made  to  them  in  fee-simple  is  contrary  to 
good  policy,  tends  to  deceive  fair  traders  who 
give  credit  on  the  visible  possession  of  such 
estates,  discourages  the  holder  thereof  from 
taking  care  and  improving  the  same,  and  some- 
times does  injury  to  the  morals  of  youth  by 
rendering  them  independent  of,  and  disobedient 
to,  their  parents;  and  whereas  the  former 
method  of  docking  such  estates  tail  by  special 
act  of  assembly,  formed  for  every  particular 
case,  employed  very  much  the  time  of  the 
legislature,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and 
also  to  the  individual  who  made  application 
for  such  acts.  Be  it  enacted  &c.t — Bill  to 
Abolish  Entails.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  103.  (1776.) 
See  477,  478,  479,  480. 

—  ENTANGLING     ALLIANCES.— See 

Alliances. 

2707.  ENTHUSIASM     vs.     MONEY.— 

The  glow  of  one  warm  thought  is  to  me 
worth  more  than  money. — To  Charles  Mc- 
Pherson.  i,  196.  Ford  ed.,  i,  414.  (A., 
1773.) 

2708.  EPICTJBTJS,  Doctrines  of.— The 
doctrines  of  Epicurus,  notwithstanding  the  cal- 
umnies of  the  Stoics  and  caricatures  of  Cicero^ 
is  the   most  rational   system   remaining  of  the 

♦The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  entails  was  one  of  the 
measures  of  which  Jefferson  w^rote  in  his  Autobiog- 
raphy (i,  40,)  as  follows  :  '*  I  considered  four  of  these 
bills  fof  tne  Revised  Code  of  Va.],  passed  or  re- 
ported, as  forming  a  system  by  which  every  fibre 
would  be  eradicated  of  ancient  or  future  aristoc- 
racy ;  and  a  foundation  laid  for  a  government 
truly  republican  ;  and  all  this  would  be  effected  with- 
out the  violation  of  a  single  natural  right  of  any  one 
individual  citizen."  The  other  three  bills  were  those 
abrogating  the  right  of  Primogeniture,  establishing 
Religious  Freedom,  and  providing  a  system  ot 
general  education.— Editor. 

tin  his  Li/e  o//f/fer son,  P&Tton,  (210)  says:  "It 
was  the  earliest  and  (quickest  of  Jefferson's  tri  umphs, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  outlast  the 
enmity  his  victory  engendered.  Some  of  the  o\d 
Tories  found  it  in  their  hearts  to  exu\t  tYvaX,  "he,  vi"tio 
had  disappointed  so  many  fathers,  lost  Ta\a  oti\v  sou 
before  it  was  a  month  old.'*— EDITOR. 
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ph:loy>ph7  of  the  ancicxns.  as  trsgal  of  Ticacras 
:rA.il^t:T,c^.  zr.d  fnzitf-jl  of  virtue  as  the  hy- 
(^r/chcai  extravagances  of  his  rival  sects. —  lo 
Ckajclz.:'!  TKOJirsox.     vi.  518.     Fos^  ed..  x.  6. 

2709. .     I   am   an   Epicurean.    I 

c/>r^ftfdeT  the  genuine  <not  the  issp'Jtedi  doc- 
trines o:  Lpic'jrus  as  contaisicg  evcr>-thi&g  ra- 
tional in  n-.oral  philosophy  which  Greece  and 
Rorr.e  have  left  us.  Epictetus  indeed,  has 
Sfiver.  Mh  what  was  good  of  the  Stoic«:  all  be- 
yond, o:  their  dognas.  being  hypocrisy  and 
grimace.  Their  great  crime  was  in  their  cal- 
umnies of  Epicurus  and  misrepresentations  of 
his  doctrines :  in  which  we  lament  to  sec  the 
candid  character  of  Cicero  engaging  as  an  ac- 
complice.— To  William  Short.  vii.  138. 
Fokb  htf,.  X.   143.     <Sl.,  1819.^ 

2710.  EFICUBXTS,  SyUnbiu  of  Doc- 
trines.— (I  send  youj  a  syllabus  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus : 

Physical. — The    Universe   eternal. 

Its  parts,  great  and  small,  interchangeable. 

.\fatter  and   Void  alone. 

Motion  inherent  in  matter  which  is  weighty 
and  declining. 

Eternal  circulation  of  the  elements  of  bodies. 

Oods.  an  order  of  beings  next  superior  to 
man.  enjoying  in  their  sphere,  their  own  fe- 
licities:  but  not  meddling  with  the  concerns 
ot   the  scale  of  beings  below  them. 

Mornl. — Happiness  the  aim  of  life. 

Virfje  the  foundation  of  happiness. 

L'tjlity  the  test  of  virtue. 

Pleasure   active  and   In-do-lent. 

In-do-lence  is  the  absence  of  pain,  the  true 
felicity. 

Active,  consists  in  agreeable  motion;  it  is 
not  happiness,  but  the  means  to  produce  it. 

Thus  the  absence  of  hunger  is  an  article  of 
felicity  :  eating  the  means  to  obtain  it. 

The  summum  bonitm  is  to  be  not  pained  in 
lK»dy,  nor  troubled  in  mind. — 1'.  e.  In-do-lence 
of  \ttAy.   tranquillity   of   mind. 

To  procure  tranquillity  of  mind  we  must 
avoid  'Ir^-ir^r  and  fear,  the  two  principal  dis- 
ease: s  of  the  mind. 

Man  is  a  free  agent. 

Virtue  consists  in,  i.  Prudence.  2.  Temper- 
ance.    3.    I''ortitude.     4.    Justice. 

To  which  are  opposed,  i.  Folly.  2.  Desire. 
3.  Fear.  4.  iJectit. — To  William  Short,  vii. 
141.  Ford  ld.,  x,  146.  (M..  1819.)  See 
Short. 

2711.  EPITAPH,  Written  by  Jeffer- 
son.— 

Here  Was   Buried 

T  H 0  M  .\  S    J  EF FER.SO N 

Author 
Of  THE  Declaration  Of 
American    Independence, 

Of 

The  Statute  of  Virginia 

For  Relk^ious  Freedom,  And 

Father  Of  the  University 

Of  Virginia. 

Born  April  2d 

174.3.  O.  S. 

Died   [July  4] 
[1826] 

Ford  ed..  x,  396. 

2712.  EQUALITY,     America     and. — In 

America  no  other  distinction  between  "man 
anil   man  had  ever  been  known  but  that  of 


persons  in  office  tjus^isui^  powers  -ky  i 
ihority  of  the  UvSb  and  private  oidindH 
Among  these  last,  the  poorest  laborer  siB 
on  equal  groond  wiih  the  wealthiest  millil 
aire,  and  generallj  on  a  more  iaTored  • 
whenever  their  rights  seemed  to  jar.  It  k 
been  s«en  that  a  shoemaker,  or  other  1 
tisan.  removed  bj  the  voice  of  his  oooft 
from  his  work  bench  into  a  chair  of  ofi( 
has  instantly  commanded  all  the  respect  ■ 
obedience  which  the  laws  ascribe  to  his  fl 
fice.  But  of  distinctioo  by  birth  or  bad|i 
ihev  had  no  more  idea  than  thej  had  1 
the  mode  of  existence  in  the  moon  or  pland 
They  had  heard  only  that  there  were  md 
and  knew  that  they  must  be  wrong. — ^To  1 
de  Meundex.  ix,  .270.  FoBD  ca,  iv,  q 
« P..    1786..)     See  AusTOCKACY. 


27ia  BQUAUTT,  OoBstitatioiM  1 

The  foundation  on  which  all  [oar  constlh 
tions]  are  built  is  the  natural  eqmlitj  ( 
man.  the  denial  of  every  preeminence  b 
ihat  annexed  to  legal  office,  and  partia 
larly  the  denial  of  a  preeminence  by  Irirtk.- 
To  General  Washinctok.  i,  334.  Fti 
ED.,  iii.  466.     (A..  1784.)     See  GoviaHiiBi 

2714.  BQUAUTT,  Law  and.— An  eqi 
application  of  law  to  every  condition  of  n 
is  fundamental. — ^To  Gedbge  Hay.  vii.  17 
Foro  ED.,  ix.  62.     (M..  i8q7.) 

2715.  BQUAUTT,  PoUticaL— All  n 
are    created    equal. — Declaration  of  Im 

FENDEXCE     AS     DrAWN     BY     jEFmSOIT.     Si 

Equal  Rights  and  Rights  of  Man. 

2716.  BQUALITT,  PriTUegw.— To  « 
equal  privileges  among  members  of  the  lU 
society  the  spirit  of  our  nation  is,  with  01 

accord,   adverse. — Reply   to   Address. 

iv.  394.     (W..  May  1801.)     See  Privilki 

2717.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  AggieBSioBtf 

— Xo  man  has  a  natural  right  to  commit  ^ 
^ression  on  the  equal  rii^hts  of  another:  11 
this  is  all  from  which  the  laws  on^t  to  K 
strain  him.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vn,  3.  Ffll 
ED.,    X.  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

2718.  EQUAL    BIGHTS,     OovmuRfl 

and. — The  true  foundation  of  republican  yff 
ernment  is  in  the  equal  right  of  every  citufl 
in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  mil 
agement. — To  Samuel  Kercrivau  vii,  U 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M..  1816.) 

2719 ,    The  equal  rights  of  ntf 

and  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  tf 
now  acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legitimij 
objects  of  government — ^To  M.  QttAY.  ti 
319.     (M..  1823.) 

2720.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  ImmoyaUi/ 
The  immovable  basis  of  equal  riehts  and  ra 
son.— To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  169.  Fn 
ed.,  vii,   118.     (M.,  1797.) 


2721.  EQUAL  BIGHTS,  Bsnrwsloii  C 

— To  special  les[islation  we  are  genenl 
averse,  lest  a  principle  of  favoritism  shod 
creep  in  and  pervert  that  of  equal  riglitlL 
To  George  Flower,    vii,  8.^.     (P.F.,  1817. 
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8722.  EQUAL  RIGHTS,  PoUtical.— The 
Lsis  of  our  [Virginia]  Constitution  is  in  op- 
)sition  to  the  principle  of  equaF  political 
ghts,  refusing  to  all  but  freeholders  anv 
irticipation  in  the  natural  right  of  self- 
avernmcnt.  ♦  *  *  However  nature  may 
f  mental  or  physical  disqualifications  have 
tarked  infants  and  the  weaker  sex  for  the 
rotection  rather  than  the  direction  of  gov- 
mment,  yet  among  the  men  who  either  pay 
r  fight  for  their  country,  no  line  of  right 
in  be  drawn. — To  John  Hambden  Pleas- 
NTs.  vii,  345.  Ford  ed.,  x,  303.  (M., 
324.) 

2723. .    Even  among  our  citizens 

-ho  participate  in  the  representative  priv- 
egc,  the  equality  of  political  rights  is  en- 
irely  prostrated  by  our  [Virginia]  Consti- 
ution.  Upon  which  principle  of  right  or 
eason  can  any  one  justify  the  giving  to 
nrery  citizen  of  Warwick  as  much  weight 
in  the  government  as  to  twenty-two  equal 
citizens  in  London,  and  similar  inequalities 
among  the  other  counties?  If  these  funda- 
menud  principles  are  of  no  importance  in 
^ctual  government,  then  no  principles  are 
important,  and  it  is  as  well  to  rely  on  the 
dispositions  of  administration,  good  or  evil, 
as  on  the  provisions  of  a  constitution. — To 
John  Hambden  Pleasants,  vii,  344.  Ford 
n>vX,  303.     (M.,  1821.)     See  Rights. 

-  EQUITY.— See  Chancellors. 

2724.  ERROB,    Correcting.— There   is 

more  honor  and  magnanimity  in  correcting 
than  persevering  in  an  error. — Batture 
Casl    viii,  598.     (1812.) 

2725. .     We  have  always  a  right 

to  correct  ancient  errors,  and  to  establish 
what  is  more  conformable  to  reason  and  con- 
venience. This  is  the  ground  we  must  take. 
"-To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  82. 
(M..  1801.) 

2728. .     It   is   better   to   correct 

<rror  while  new,  and  before  it  becomes  in- 
veterate by  habit  and  custom. — Congress 
Report.    Ford  ed..  ii,  136.     (1777) 

2727.  ERROR,  Deplored.- When  I  em- 
harked  in  the  government,  it  was  with  a 
<ieterraination  to  intermeddle  not  at  all  with 
the  Lq^slature,  and  as  little  as  possible  with 
niy  co-departments.  The  first  and  only  in- 
stance of  variance  from  the  former  part  of 
niy  resolution,  I  was  duped  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  [Hamilton]  and 
"ttde  a  tool  for  forwarding  his  schemes,  not 
then  sufficiently  understood  by  me;  and  of 
*J1  the  errors  of  my  political  life,  this  has  oc- 
casioned me  the  deepest  regret.*— To  Presi- 
^t  Washington,  iii,  460.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
^02.    (M.,  1792.)     See  Assumption. 

2728.  ERROR,  Evils  of.— Error  bewilders 
ns  in  one  false  consequence  after  another 
in  endless  succession. — To  John  Adams. 
ni,  149.    Ford  ed.,  x,  153.    (M.,  1819.) 

2729.  ERROR,  Haman  Nature  and.— 
fbe  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  the 
•The  assamptlon  of  the  SUte  debts.— Editor. 


limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will  pro- 
duce errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious 
to  your  interests. — Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii.  45.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.     (1805.) 

2730. .    I  have  no  pretensions  to 

exemption  from  error.  In  a  long  course  of 
public  duties,  I  must  have  committed  many. 
And  I  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that,  pass- 
ing over  these,  an  act  of  duty  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  subject  of  complaint,  which  the 
delusions  of  self  interest  alone  could  have 
classed  among  them,  and  in  which,  were 
there  error,  it  has  been  hallowed  by  the  bene- 
dictions of  an  entire  province,  an  interest- 
ing member  of  our  national  family,  threat- 
ened with  destruction  by  the  bold  enterprise 
of  one  individual.*— The  Batture  Case. 
viii,  601.       (1812,) 

2731. .    I    cannot  have  escapea 

error.  It  is  incident  to  our  imperfect  nature. 
But  I  may  say  with  truth,  my  errors  have 
been  of  the  understanding,  not  of  intention; 
and  that  the  advancement  of  [the  people's] 
rights  and  interests  has  been  the  constant 
motive  of  every  measure. — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225. 
(1808.) 

2732. .    I    may    have    erred    at 

times.  No  doubt  I  have  erred.  This  is  the 
law  of  human  naturcf — Speech  to  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  iv.  362.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  501. 
(1801.) 

2733.  ERROR,  Ignorance  and. — Igno- 
rance is  preferable  to  error;  and  he  is 
less  remote  from  the  truth  who  believes  noth- 
ing, than  he  who  believes  what  is  wrong. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  277.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  119.     (1782.) 

2734.  ERROR,  Indulgence  to  honest. — 

For  honest  errors,  indulgence  may  be  hoped. 
— Speech  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  iv,  362. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  501.     (1801.) 

2735. .     I  shall  often  go  wrong, 

through  defect  of  judgment.  When  right, 
I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those 
whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of 
the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence 
for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  in- 
tentional ;  and  your  support  against  the  er- 
rors of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they 
would  not  if  seen  in  all  its  parts. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
5.     (1801.) 

2736.  ERROR,  Judges  and.— If,  indeed, 
a  judge  goes  against  law  so  grosslv,  so  pal- 
pably, as  no  imputable  degree  of  folly  can 
account  for.  and  nothing  but  corruption,  mal- 
ice or  wilful  wrong  can  explain,  and  espe- 
cially if  circumstances  prove  such  motives,  he 
may  be  punished  for  the  corruption,  the  mal- 
ice, the  wilful  wrong;  but  not  for  the  error. 
— The  Batture  Case.     viii.  602.     (1812.) 

♦  Edward  Livingrston  in  the  New  Orleans  BalXwx^ 
suit  agrainst  Jefferson.— Editor. 

f  From  a  short  speech  read  to  the  Senate  oti  telKx- 
ittg  from  the  Vice-Presidency  —EDITOR. 
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2787. ,    I  repeat  that  I  do  not 

charge  the  judges  with  wilful  and  ill-inten- 
tioned error,  but  honest  error  must  be  ar- 
rested where  its  toleration  leads  to  public 
ruin. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Fokd  ed.,  i, 
113.     (1821.) 

2738.  EBBOB,  Officials  and.— Our  Con- 
stitution has  wisely  distributed  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  into  three  dis- 
tinct and  independent  departments.  To  each 
of  these  it  lelongs  to  administer  law  within 
its  separate  jurisdiction.  The  judiciar>'  in 
cases  of  meum  and  tuum,  and  of  public 
crimes;  the  Executive,  as  to  laws  executive 
in  their  nature;  the  Legislature  in  various 
cases  which  belong  to  itself,  and  in  the  im- 
portant function  of  amending  and  adding  to 
the  system.  Perfection  in  wisdom,  as  well 
as  in  integrity,  is  neither  required,  nor  ex- 
pected in  these  agents.  It  belongs  not  to 
man.  Were  the  judge  who,  deluded  by  soph- 
istry, takes  the  life  of  an  innocent  man,  to 
repay  it  with  his  own:  were  he  to  replace, 
with  his  own  fortune,  that  which  his  judg- 
ment has  taken  from  another,  under  the  be- 
guilcment  of  false  deductions;  were  the  Ex- 
ecutive, in  the  vast  mass  of  concerns  of  first 
magnitude,  which  he  must  direct,  to  place 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  hazard  of  every 
opinion;  were  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  make  good  from  their  private  substance 
every  law  productive  of  public  or  private  in- 
jury; in  short,  were  every  man  engaged  in 
rendering  service  to  the  public  bound  in  his 
body  and  goods  to  indemnification  for  all  his 
errors,  we  must  commit  our  public  affairs 
to  the  paupers  of  the  nation,  to  the  sweep- 
ings of  hospitals  and  poor  houses,  who.  hav- 
ing nothing  to  lose,  would  have  nothing  to 
risk.  The  wise  know  their  weakness  too 
well  to  assume  infallibility;  and  he  who 
knows  most,  knows  how  little  he  knows. 
The  vine  and  the  fig  tree  must  withdraw, 
and  the  brier  and  bramble  assume  their 
places.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  of  our  law. 
It  expects  not  impossibilities.  It  has  con- 
secrated the  principle  that  its  servants  are  not 
answerable  for  h()nc>.t  t*rror  of  judgment. — 
Batture  Case.     viii.  602.     (1812.) 

2789. .     If  a  functionary  of  the 

highe.st  trust,  acting  under  every  sanction 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided  for  his 
aid  and  guide,  and  with  the  approbation,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  of  its  highest  councils, 
still  acts  on  his  own  peril,  the  honors  and 
offices  of  his  country  would  be  but  snares  to 
ruin  him.*— B.ATTURE  Case.  viii.  603.   (1812.) 

2740.  EBBOBy  The  people  and. — The 

people  will  err  .sometimes  and  accidentally, 
but  never  designedly  and  with  a  systematic 
and  persevering  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
free  principles  of  the  government. — To  M. 
Coray.     vii,  319.     (M.,   1823.) 

2741. .    Do   not   be   too   severe 

upon  the  errors  of  the  people,  but  reclaim 

♦  JeflFerson  for  his  action  in  the  New  Orleans  Bat- 
ture Case,  while  Preftident,  was  sued  by  Rdward 
Livingston,  who  asked  damages  in  the  sum  of  fioo,- 
Doo.— EDITOR. 


them  by  enli^tening  them. — ^To  Edwav 
Carrington.  ii,  loa  Fokd  Ea,  iv,  56a  (P, 
1787.) 

2742.  EBBOB^  Fointliig  oat.^1  would 
be  glad  to  know  when  any  individual  m^ml^r 
[of  Congress]  thinks  I  have  gone  wrong  in 
any  instance.  If  I  know  myself,  it  would 
not  excite  ill  blood  in  me»  while  it  would 
assist  to  guide  my  conduct,  perhaps  to  jni- 
tify  it,  and  to  keep  me  to  mv  duty,  alert^ 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  327.  Ford  edl,  i?, 
474.     (P.,  1787.) 

2743.  EBBOB,  Political  imamii^^  and.^ 
The  best  indication  of  error  which  my  ex- 
perience has  tested,  is  the  approbation  of  the 
federalists.  Their  conclusions  necessarily  fol- 
low the  false  bias  of  their  principles.— To 
William  Duane.  v.  592.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  316. 
(M.,  1811.) 

2744.  EBBOB,  Beaaon  and.— The  nme 

facts  impress  us  differently.  This  is  enough 
to  make  me  suspect  an  error  in  my  process  of 
reasoning,  though  I  am  not  able  to  detect 
it— To  John  Adams,     i,  593.     (P.,  itMl) 

2745.  EBBOB,    Beaaon    tb. — ^Enor   of 

opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,   viii,  3.     Ford  ed..  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

2746.  EBBOB,    SuppraMion    of.— It  k 

safer  to  suppress  an  error  in  its  firrt  con- 
ception than  to  trust  to  any  after-correction. 
--CiRcuL.\R  TO  Foreign  Ministers,  iii,  5091 
Ford  ed..  vi,  180.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2747.  EBBOB,  Time,  trnth  and.— Time 
and  truth  will  at  length  correct  error.— To 
C.  F.  Volnev.     iv,  572.     (W.,  1805.) 

2748.  EBBOB,  Toleration  of.— Here, 
[the  University  of  Virginia]  we  are  not 
afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may  leid. 
nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reuon 
is  left  free  to  combat  it — ^To  MR.  RosoOE. 
vii,  196.     (M.,  1820.^ 

2749.  EBBOB,  Triumphant.— Error  has 

often  prevailed  by  the  assistance  o£  power 
or  force.  Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufii^nt 
antagonist  to  error. — Notes  on  Reugidn. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  102.     (1776?) 

2750.  EBBOB,  Truth  va.— Truth  is  tiie 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless^ 
by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons,  free  argument  and  debate,  ef' 
rors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  pef' 
mitted  freely  to  contradict  them. — Statu!* 
OF  Religious  1*reedom.  viii,  455.  Ford  ed.,  it* 
239.     (1779.) 

2751. .    It  is  error  alone  whicl> 

needs  the  support  of  government  Truth  cat* 
stand  by  itself. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
401.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

2752.  EBSKIKE     (WiUiam),     C2hane- 

ter. — I  hope  and  doubt  not  that  Ersktne  will 
justify  himself.  My  confidence  it  founded  in 
a  belief  of  his  integrity,  and  in  the  —  of 
Canning.— To  President  Madison,  t,  465. 
(M..  Aug.   1809.) 
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8758.  ESCHEAT,  Bank  charter  and.— 
The  bill  for  establishing  a  National  Bank 
undertakes  *  ♦  *  to  form  the  subscri- 
bers into  a  corporation  [and]  to  enable  them 
in  their  corporate  capacities,  to  put  the  lands 
[they  are  authorized  to  hold]  out  of  the 
reach  of  forfeiture  or  escheat ;  and  so  far  is 
against  the  laws  of  Forfeiture  and  Escheat. 
—National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555.  Ford 
ED..  V.  2S4,     (1791) 

2754. .     All    the    property,    real 

and  persona],  within  the  Commonwealth  [of 
Virginia],  belonging  ♦  *  ♦  to  any  British 
subject,  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Commonwealth,  the  real  estate 
by  way  of  escheat,  and  the  personal  estate  by 
forfeiture. — Escheats  and  Forfeitures  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  184.     (May  i779-) 

8755.  ESCHEAT,    Bill    concerning.— 
During    the    connection    which    subsisted    be- 
tween the  now  United  Sutes  of  America  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  and  their 
subjection  to  one  common  Prince  the  inhabit- 
ants of  either  part  had  all  the  rights  of  nat- 
ural bom  subjects  in  the  other,  and  so  might 
lawfully  take  and  hold  real  property,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  by  descent  to  their  heirs  in  fee- 
simple,    which    could    not    be    done    by    mere 
diens;     *     *     *     and,  in  like  manner,  had  ac- 
<liiired  personal  property  which,  by  their  com- 
mon laws,   might   be   possessed   by   any   other 
than  an  alien   enemy,  and  transmitted  to  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators;  but  when,  by  the 
tynnnies  of  that  Prince,  and  the  open  hostili- 
tiei  committed  by  His  armies  and  subjects,  in- 
habitants of  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions, 
00  the  good  people  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  obliged  to  wage  war  in   defence  of  their 
rights,  and  finally  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  rest  of  the  British  empire,  to  renounce  all 
objection    to    their    common    Prince,    and    to 
become  sovereign  and  independent  States,  the 
aid   inhabitants    of    the    other    parts    of    the 
British  empire  become   aliens   and   enemies  to 
the  said  States,  and  as  such  incapable  of  hold- 
ing the  property,,  real  or  personal,  so  acquired 
therein,  and   so   much   thereof   as   was   within 
this  Commonwealth  became  by  the  laws  vested 
in  the    Commonwealth. — Escheats    and    For- 
fttTURES     Bill.      Ford    ed.,     ii,     182.      (May 

8756. .    The    General    Assembly 

lof  Virginia],  though  provoked  by  the  example 
of  their  enemies  to  a  departure  from  that  gen- 
erosity which  so  honorably  distinguishes  the 
rivilizcd  nations  of  the  present  age,  yet  desirous 
to  conduct  themselves  with  moderation  and  tem- 
per, by  an  act  passed  ♦  ♦  ♦  in  1777.  took 
n»easures  for  preventing  *  *  *  the  property 
of  British  subjects  in  this  Commonwealth  from 
Vste  and  destruction,  by  putting  *  *  *  [it] 
into  the  hands  and  tuider  the  management  of 
foininissioners,  •  *  *  so  that  it  might  be 
•n  their  power,  if  reasonable  at  some  future  day, 
^0  restore  to  the  former  proprietors  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
^its]  full  value. — Escheats  and  Forfeitures 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  183.     (May  1779.) 

-  BSQXTTBE.— See  Titles. 

2757.  B8TAIHG  (Count  d'),  Land-grant 

^•— The  State  of  Georgia  has  given  twenty 

thousand  acres  of  land  to  the  Count  d'Estaing. 

This  gift  is  considered  here  [France]   as  very 

honorable  to  him,  and  it  has  gratified  him  much. 

—To  James   BIadison.    i,   533.     Ford  ed.,   iv, 

195.     (P..  1786.) 


2758.  ESTEEM,  Basis  of.— Integrity  of 
views  more  than  their  soundness,  is  the  basis 
of  esteem.-*-To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  273. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  335.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

2759.  ETHICS,  Law  and.— I  consider 
ethics,  as  well  as  religion,  as  supplements 
to  law  in  the  government  of  man. — To  Mr. 
Woodward,     vii,  339.     (M.,  1824.) 

2760.  ETHICS,  System  of  .—I  have  but 
one  system  of  ethics  for  men  and  for  na- 
tions,—to  be  grateful,  to  be  faithtui  to  all  en- 
gagements and  under  all  circumstances,  to 
be  open  and  generous,  promoting  in  the  long 
run  even  the  interests  of  both:  and  I  am 
sure  it  promotes  their  happiness. — ^To  La 
DucHESSE  D'AuviLLE.  iii,  135.  Ford  ed., 
V,  153.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

—  ETHNOLOaY.— See  Aborigines  and 
Indians. 

2761.  ETIQUETTE,  IHspnted  points.— 

I  am  sorry  that  your  first  impressions  [of  the 
United  States]  have  been  disturbed  by  matters  of 
etiquette.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  disputes  are  the  most 
insusceptible  of  determination,  because  they  have 
no  foundation  in  reason.  Arbitrary  and  sense- 
less in  their  nature,  they  are  arbitrarily  decided 
by  every  nation  for  itself.  These  decisions  are 
meant  to  prevent  disputes,  but  they  produce  ten 
where  they  prevent  one.  It  would  have  been 
better,  therefore,  in  a  new  country  to  have  ex- 
cluded etiquette  altogether;  or  if  it  must  be 
admitted  in  some  form  or  other,  to  have  it 
depend  on  some  circumstance  founded  in  nature^ 
such  as  the  age  or  stature  of  the  parties. — ^To 
CoMTE  de  Moustier.  ii,  388.  Ford  ed.,  v,  10. 
(P.,  1788.) 

2762.  ETIQUETTE,  Liberation  from.— 

The  distance  of  our  nation  [from  Europe]  and 
difference  of  circumstances  liberate  [it],  in  some 
degree,  from  an  etiquette,  to  which  it  is  a 
stranger  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. — To  M.  de 
Pinto,    iii,  175.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2763.  ETIQUETTE,  Bules  of.— I.  In  or- 
der to  bring  the  members  of  society  together  in 
the  first  instance,  the  custom  of  the  country  has 
established  that  residents  shall  pay  the  first  visit 
to  strangers,  and,  among  strangers,  first  comers 
to  later  comers,  foreign  and  domestic  ;  the  char- 
acter of  stranger  ceasing  after  the  first  visits. 
To  this  rule  there  is  a  single  exception.  For- 
eign ministers,  from  the  necessity  of  making 
themselves  known,  pay  the  first  visit  to  the 
ministers  of  the  nation,  which  is  returned.  II. 
When  brought  together  in  society,  all  are  per- 
fectly equal,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  titled 
or  untitled,  in  or  out  of  office.  All  other  ob- 
.<»ervances  are  but  exemplificatons  of  these  two 
principles.  I.  ist.  The  families  of  foreign  min- 
isters, arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  re- 
ceive the  first  visit  from  those  of  the  national 
ministers,  as  from  all  other  residents.  2d. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, independent  of  their  offices,  have  a  right 
as  strangers  to  receive  the  first  visit.  II.  ist. 
No  title  being  admitted  here,  those  of  foreigners 
give  no  precedence.  2d.  Differences  of  grade 
among  diplomatic  members,  give  no  precedence. 
3d.  At  public  ceremonies,  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment invites  the  presence  of  foreign  ministers 
and  their  families,  a  convenient  seat  or  station 
will  be  provided  for  them,  with  any  other 
strangers  invited  and  the  families  oi  xYie  tv^- 
tional  ministers,  each  taking  place  as  \.\\ev  ar- 
rive,   and    without    any    precedence.     4\Vi.  To 
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Srres.  EXTBOPZ.  Antagonism  to  Amcr- 
i«» ■ — '.'.  •  i '         •  - T   who!*   r y i t»:n:  of  Etiropc 

■  ■:>:/  \.  r < '. :.  ^.  ?  ''^. t  hrr-.:  -phtrc  of  the 
••^'•:       ^ 

•/-r«-  • .  *  •./..•  if  from  'liff«rrtni  c!:r:a:c=.  'ir^er- 
*?•       ',  '!  f?«rr''nt     pr'yi'JCtion*.     c:!te:e-.t 

r-.'/'J'  .  '/f  '  /  **'r\f.-.  ar.d  :ts  own  !oca!  rt'a- 
•;'.r,  ; '.'!  ':;•;«'...  i-.  rni'Jc  r-jb-en-ierjt  to  all 
•K"  :#'♦•>•  .r*'r'  •,  -".f  thft  othtr.  to  f'l.rr  ;aw-. 
//inr  r*'/-;  :st:MT.  r/i^ir  {fa^«:ors  and  war*,  and 
jr;»'r'I:'t"J  ir^^rrj  vj'.ial  intercour-e.  frr»m  the 
:n»"r'K:ir.y«*  of  rrjutnaj  duties  and  comfort? 
»-!»h  ♦h'-;r  Ti':s<h!yir-,  enjoined  on  all  men  by 
t^j*-  !a'/.'.  '»f  nature  Happily  these  abuses  of 
\\y\x\Az\  ri;fht .  are  drawing;  to  a  close  on  both 
our  '/int:ri<r  t..  and  are  not  likely  to  *ur\-ive 
tli«-  \t\*  «n»  r:.;id  'onT*:.t  of  the  lions  and  tiger* 
of   *li'-    otb'  r      To   O.KMENT   Caine.     vi.  13. 

27m.  EUROPE,  Balance  of  power  in.— 
\V«-  *■  p'Mal'y  oti^ht  to  pray  that  the  powers 
of  |-,«iroj»«-  may  be  so  priised  and  counter- 
lft\  i*\  anions;  tljirnisclvcs.  that  their  own 
'.af'ty  riiay  n-rjuir*-  the  prc-ence  of  all  their 
forri-  at  lioiij/-.  Navinfc  the  other  quarters  of 
th*-  prjoln-  in  nnrlitiirlird  tranquillity. — To  Dr. 
('uAWitifu.     vi.  33.     (M.,  Jan.  18 12.) 

2707.  EUROPE,  Estimate  of.— Behold 
rnr  a!  I'-iikHi  on  th«-  vaunted  scene  of  Europe! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ^'fllI  arr  curious  perhaps  to  know 
liow  fill  .  iMw  sji-iu-  has  struck  a  savage  of 
thr  iiioimtaiii  ■  of  Ainrrica.  Not  advanta- 
Krou'.Iy.  I  a  lire  you.  I  find  the  general  fate 
i»f  liniiiaiiiiv  Ihtc  most  deplorable.  The 
triitli  of  VoIi;iin''s  observati<m  oflfcrs  itself 
tMT|)riiially.    lliat    <-v«'rv    man    here    must    he 

•  itluT  tin-  liainmi-r  »»r  the  anvil.  It  is  a  true 
pirtiiM-  of  that  ((tunlry  to  which  they  say  we 
shall  pa  .■  Iinraflrr.  and  where  we  are  to  see 
(iod  and  III-.  aiiKfls  in  splendor,  and  crowds 
of  tlir  datinuil  tram])lcd  under  their  feet. 
VVIiili'  tlir  Kiiat  mass  of  the  people  are  thus 
sufTrriiiK  iunhT  physical  and  moral  oppres- 
sion. I  have  endeavored  to  examine  more 
iirarly  the  condition  of  the  great,  to  appre- 
ciate the  \\\\v.  value  <»f  the  circumstances  in 
their  situation,  which  dazzle  the  bulk  of 
spectators,  an<l,  esiK-cially.  to  compare  it  with 

•  IrfTrrMi>n  InilorHctl  thiH  piipcr  oh  follows :  "Thin 
rotiKh  imiMT  I'ontuinK  whnt  wiiA  Agreed  upon."  That 
In  liv  ttir  ( iil>iiii*t.     KniToK. 
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as  people.  Lstrigna 
s^ver.  and  those  of 
a==re=ncL  ag  coer  part  of  Ae  fnaL  Cob- 
:-=f2l  I'ZTe  srraf  ac  fTrgmnr  among  tbem. 
i:c=e=ck:  ijL^\f  htmi.  «  mlkh  that  is  the  basis. 
1?  rrierJT  -ark'i  ■■=.  1=  bes  of  this,  are  sab- 
r=r=ii-i  verses  rnhxh  nocrish  and  ianf- 
-nz*  iZ  :cr  bad  ?a*.sKW5,  and  which  offer 
icIt  =>3oe=:5  cf  ecsacr  amidst  days  and  | 
—':^'±s  :-:  re<c>ssoess  asMi  tormem.  Mndi, 
verr  rr^zi  =fer»c.  iSn*.  to  the  trauaipiiL 
yr— j-y—  feiacTT  wids  which  domestic  so- 
=3ecT  bs.  .\=x7xa  b«es5>e5  most  of  its  inhabit- 
a::is:  lear^iE  dxsa  to  soCov  steadily  Aose 
^■zTFziz^  wisA  bea2di  and  rcasoa  approve. 
sr  d  re=<5er=g  tni2y  d^ickms  the  intenrals  of 
ihi-^e  7=r«^:<L  In  Science,  the  mass  of  the  ] 
7*'-7^-c  »^  ^vo  ceutuiio  bdiind  ours:  tfadr  \ 
:::eraL::.  half  a  dozen  rears  before  n%.  Boob  1 
really  gcod.  acquire  just  repotation  in  thai  1 
::r:e.  and  so  become  known  to  n<.  and  com- 
:r.*:n:ca:e  10  us  all  their  advances  in  knowl- 
e*:ge.  U  not  this  delay  compensated  by  our 
be:rg  p'aced  oat  of  the  leadi  of  ttlat  swann 
C'i  nonsensical  publications  which  issue  daily 
iron  a  thousand  presses,  and  perish  almost 
in  :>su:ng?  With  respect  to  what  are  tmed 
poMte  manners,  withom  sacrificing  too  mnch 
:he  sincerity  of  language.  I  would  wish  iny 
count r>-nien  to  adopt  just  so  mudi  of  Eu- 
ropean politeness,  as  to  be  ready  to  nuhe 
all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self,  which  really 
rerder  European  manners  amiable,  and  re- 
lieve society  from  the  disa^reeaUe  scenes  to 
which  rudeness  often  subjects  it.  Here,  it 
seems  that  a  man  might  pass  a  life  without 
encountering  a  single  rudeness.  In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  they  are  far  before  us, 
because,  with  good  taste  they  unite  tempei^ 
ance.  They  do  not  terminate  the  most  so- 
ciable meals  by  transforming  themselves  into 
brutes.  I  have  ne\'er  yet  seen  a  man  dnuk 
in  France,  even  among  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Were  I  to  proceed  to  tell  you  now 
much  I  enjoy  their  architecture,  sculptnre. 
painting,  music.  I  should  want  words.  It  is 
in  these  arts  they  shine.  The  last  of  tbeni, 
particularly,  is  an  enjovment,  the  deprivation 
of  which  with  us,  cannot  be  calculated-'To 
Mr.   Bellini,    i,  444.     (P..   1785.) 

2768.  EXJBOPEy  Ezduaion  from  Amr- 
ica. — We  consider  the  interests  of  Cubii 
^fexico  and  ours  as  the  same,  and  that  the 
object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude  all  Eurt>- 
pean  influence  from  this  hemisphere. — ^To 
Governor  Claiborne,  v,  581.  (W.,  Oct 
1808.)     See  Monroe  Doctrine. 

2769.  EXTBOPBy  OoToniments  of.— £ac 
perience  declares  that  man  is  the  ool^r 
animal  which  devours  his  own  kind,  for  I 
can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  governments 
of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey  of  the  rids 
on  the  poor. — To  Edward  Carrington.  ii, 
100.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  36a     (P..  1787.) 

2770.  EXJBOPBy  Ignoraaoo  in.— Igno- 
rance, superstition,  poverty,  and  oppression  of 
body  and  mind,  in  every  form,  are  so  fimdy 
settled  on  the  mass  of  the  people,  diat  ther 
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redemption  from  them  can  never  be  hoped. 
If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set 
themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds 
of  their  subjects  from  their  present  igno- 
rance and  prejudices,  and  that,  as  zealously 
as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a  thou- 
sand years  would  not  place  them  on  that  high 
ground,  on  which  our  common  people  are  now 
setting  out.  Ours  could  not  have  been  so 
fairly  placed  under  the  control  of  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  had  they  not  been  sep- 
arated from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from 
contamination,  either  from  them,  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  intervention 
of  so  wide  an  ocean.  To  know  the  worth 
of  this,  one  must  see  the  want  of  it  here. — To 
George  Wythe,    ii,  7.     (P.,  1786.) 

2771.  ET7B0PE,  Intercourse  with.— 
During  the  present  paroxysm  of  the  insanity 
of  Europe,  we  have  thought  it  wisest  to 
break  off  all  the  intercourse  with  her. — To 
General  Armstrong,  v,  280.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
194.     (W.,  1808.) 

~  EX7B0PE,  Kings  of.— See  Kings. 

2772.  ETTBOPEy  Pretensions  of.— In  Eu- 
rope, nothing  but  Europe  is  seen,  or  sup- 
posed to  have  any  right  in  the  affairs  of 
nations. — To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
436.    (W.,  April  1802.) 

SS778.  EXTBOPEy  Bepublican  Oovem- 
nwnt  in. — Whether  the  state  of  society  in 
Enrope  can  bear  a  republican  government,  I 
<loubted,  you  know,  when  with  you,  and  I 
^0  now.  A  hereditary  chief,  strictly  limited, 
the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legislative  body, 
a  rigid  economy  of  the  public  contributions, 
and  absolute  interdiction  of  all  useless  ex- 
penses, will  go  far  towards  keeping  the  gov- 
^mcnt  honest  and  unoppressive. — To  Mar- 
Quis  Lafayette,  vii,  325.  Ford  ed.,  x,  280. 
(M,  1823.) 

2774.  ETTBOPEy  A  world  apart. — I  con- 
sider Europe,  at  present,  as  a  world  apart 
^rom  us,  about  which  it  is  improper  for  us 
^cn  to  form  opinions,  or  to  indulge  any 
wishes  but  the  general  one,  that  whatever  is 
to  take  place  in  it,  may  be  for  its  happiness.* 
—To  Julian  V.  Niemcewiez.  v,  69.  (M., 
Aoril  1807.) 

8775.  ETISTIS  (William),  Character.— 

^'hether  the  head  of  the  War  Department  is 
*9ual  to  his  charge,  I  am  not  qualified  to  de- 
«'de.  I  knew  him  only  as  a  pleasant  gentle- 
^nanly  man  in  Society ;  and  the  indecision  of  his 
«naracter  added  to  the  amenity  of  his  conversa- 
tion.—To  William  Duane.  vi,  81.  Ford  ed., 
«.  368.    (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

2776.  EVILS,  Choice  of  .—It  is  the  melan- 

uIa  ^^^   ^^  human    societies    to  be    com- 

Pclled  sometimes  to  choose  a  great  evil   in 

order  to  ward  off  a  greater.— To  William 

[       Short,    vi.  399.    (m..  1814.) 

n,^^  ^y^»  Cwe  of  .—It  is  a  happy  cir- 

a7e  ,^  «?ri!5  •^^'"^  ^«*i^s  ^hat  evils  which 

♦N^^i^  '"  ^"^  ^^^  ^'^^  ''"'■^  themselves 

when  be  left  tSL??"  the  »«8timed  name  of  Kosciusko 

Editor.  ^^ited  States  for  Europe  in  1807.— 


in  some  other.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  iii. 
283.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

2778.  EVILS,  Oood  from.— When  great 
evils  happen,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  looking 
out  for  what  good  may  arise  from  them  as 
consolations  to  us.  and  Providence  has  in  fact 
so  established  the  order  of  things,  as  that  most 
evils  are  the  means  of  producing  some  good. — 
To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  458.     (M.,  1800.) 

2779.  EXAMPLE,    Good    and    bad.— I 

have  ever  deemed  it  more  honorable  and  more 
profitable,  too,  to  set  a  good  example  than  to 
follow  a  bad  one. — To  M.  Correa.  vi,  405. 
(M..  1814.) 

2780.  EXCISE,  Defined.— Impost  is  a 
duty  paid  on  an  imported  article,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  its  importation,  and  of  course  it  is 
collected  in  the  seaports  only.  Excise  is  a 
duty  on  an  article,  whether  imported  or  raised 
at  home,  and  paid  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer or  retailer.  *  ♦  ♦  These  are  the 
true  definitions  of  these  words  as  used  in 
England,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  But  in  Massachusetts,  they  have 
perverted  the  word  excise  to  mean  a  tax  on 
all  liquors,  whether  paid  in  the  moment  of 
importation  or  at  a  later  moment,  and  on 
nothing  else.  So  that  on  reading  the  debates 
of  the  Massachusetts  convention,  you  must 
give  this  last  meaning  to  the  word  excise. — 
To  J.  Sarsfield.    iii,  17.     (P.,  1798.) 

2781.  EXCISE  LAW,  Enactment.— It  is 
proposed  to  provide  additional  funds,  to 
meet  the  additional  debt  [created  by  the 
Assumption],  by  a  tax  on  spirituous  liquors, 
foreign  and  home-made,  so  that  the  whole 
interest  will  be  paid  by  taxes  on  consump- 
tion.— To  GOUVERNEUR   MORRIS.     V,   I98.     FORD 

ED.,  V,  250.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1790.) 

2782.  EXCISE  LAW,  Infernal.— The  ex- 
cise law  is  an  infernal  one.  The  first  error 
was  to  admit  it  by  the  Constitution;  the  sec- 
ond, to  act  on  that  admission;  the  third  and 
last  will  be,  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  dis- 
membering the  Union,  and  setting  us  all 
afloat  to  choose  which  part  of  it  we  will  ad- 
here to. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  112.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  518.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

2783.  EXCISE    LAW,    Objectionable.— 

Congress  *  *  ♦  have  passed  an  excise 
bill,  which,  considering  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Union,  is  not  without  objec- 
tion.—To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  282. 
(Feb.  1791.) 

2784. .     The  excise  law  I  have 

condemned  uniformly  from  its  first  concep- 
tion.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  I793) 

2785.  EXCISE  LAW,  Odious.— The  ac- 
cumulation of  debt  *  *  *  fcreated  by 
the  Assumption]  has  obliged  [us]  *  *  * 
to  resort  to  an  excise  law,  of  odious  character 
with  the  people,  partial  in  its  operation,  unpro- 
ductive unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  and  vex- 
atious means,  and  committing  the  authority 
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of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistance 
is  most  probable,  and  coercion  least  prac- 
ticable.—To  President  Washington,  iii, 
^i.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  2.     (Pa.,  May  1702.) 

2786.  EXCISE     LAW,     BeslBted.— The 

people  in  the  western  parts  of  this  State 
[Pennsylvania]  have  been  to  the  excise  of- 
ficer, and  threatened  to  burn  his  house,  &c. 
They  were  blackened  and  otherwise  disguised, 
so  as  to  be  unknown.  He  has  resigned,  and 
H  [amilton]  says  there  is  no  possibility  of 
getting  the  law  executed  there,  and  that  prob- 
ably the  evil  will  spread.  A  proclamation  is 
to  be  issued,  and  another  instance  of  my  be- 
ing forced  to  appear  to  approve  what  I  have 
condemned  uniformly  from  its  first  concep- 
tion.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  261.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

2787.  EXCISE  LAW,  Blots  and.— With 
respect  to  the  transactions  against  the  excise 
law,  it  appears  to  me  that  vou  are  all  swept 
away  in  the  torrent  of  governmental  opinions, 
or  that  we  do  not  know  what  these  transac- 
tions have  been.  We  know  of  none  which, 
according  to  the  definitions  of  the  law,  have 
been  anything  more  than  riotous.  There  was 
indeed  a  meeting  to  consult  about  a  separa- 
tion. But  to  consult  on  a  question  docs  not 
amount  to  a  determination  of  that  question 
in  the  affirmative,  still  less  to  the  acting  on 
such  a  determination;  but  we  shall  see,  I 
suppose,  what  the  court  lawyers,  and  courtly 
judges  and  would-be  ambassadors  will  make 
of  it.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  iii.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  517.     (M..  Dec.  1794.) 

2788.  EXCISE  LAW  Tea-act  and.— 
Make  friends  with  the  trans-Alleganians. 
They  arc  gone  if  you  do  not.  Do  not  let 
false  pride  make  a  tea-act  of  your  excise  law. 
—To  W.  B.  Giles.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  516.  (Dec. 
1794.) 

2789.  EXCISE  LAW,  Unnecessary.— 
The  excise  system,  which  I  considered  as  pre- 
maturely and  unnecessarily  introduced.  I  was 
*  *  *  glad  to  sec  fall.  It  was  evident  that 
our  existing  taxes  were  then  equal  to  our 
existing  debts.  Tt  was  clearly  foreseen  also 
that  the  surplus  from  excise  would  only  be- 
come aliment  for  useless  offices,  and  would 
be  swallowed  in  idleness  by  those  whom  it 
would  withdraw  from  useful  industry. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  vii,  284.  Ford  ed.,  x,  251. 
(M..  1823.) 

2790.  EXCISE  LAW,  Unpopular.— The 
excessive  unpopularity  of  the  excise  and  bank 
bills  in  the  South  I  apprehend  will  produce  a 
stand  against  the  Federal  Government. — To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  296.  (May 
1791.)  

2791.  EXECUTIVE,  Appointment  of.— 
The  Executive  powers  shall  be  exercised  in 
manner  following:  One  person,  to  be  called 
the  [Administrator],  shall  be  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
the  second  day  of  their  first  session,  who, 
after  having  acted  [one]  year,  shall  be  in- 
capable of  being  again  appointed  to  that  office 
until   he   shall   have   been   out   of  the   same 


[three]  years.*— Proposed  Va.  CoNsnTunov. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  17.    (June  1776.) 

2798. ,    The    Executive   powcn 

shall  be  exercised  by  a  Governor,  who  shjll 
be  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of 
Assembly,  and  *  *  *  sh^^n  remain  ii 
office  five  years,  and  be  ineligible  a  second 
time.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution,  viii,  4461 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  325.     (1783.) 

r  ?T?^'  — 7 •    Rentier    the    ExecntiTe 

[of  Virginia]  a  more  desirable  post  to  men  of 
abilities 'by  making  it  more  independent  of 
the  Legislature.  To  wit  let  him  be  chosen 
by  other  electors,  for  a  longer  time,  and  in- 
eligible forever  after.  Responsibility  is  a  tre- 
mendous engine  in  a  free  government  Let 
him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  it  then.  1^  takiiw 
away  the  shelter  of  his  Executive  ConndL 
Experience  both  ways  has  already  esUblisbed 
the  superiority  of  this  measure. — ^To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  41a 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

2794. ,    Submit  the  members  of 

the  Legislature  to  approbation  or  rejection  at 
short  intervals.  Let  the  Executive  be  chosen 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  term, 
by  those  whose  agent  he  is  to  be ;  and  leave 
no  screen  of  a  G)uncil  behind  which  to  skulk 
from  responsibility. — To  Sahuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M..  1816.) 

2795. ,  Under  the  Administra- 
tor shall  be  appointed  by  the  same  House 
[Representatives]  and  at  the  same  time,  a 
Deputy-Administrator,  to  assist  his  principal 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  and  to  succeed, 
in  case  of  his  death  before  the  year  shall  have 
expired,  to  the  whole  powers  thereof  during 
the  residue  of  the  year.— Proposed  Va.  Q)M- 
STiTUTioN.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.     (June  1776.) 

^'^^\ •  ^^  Deputy-Administra- 
tor shall  have  session  and  suffrage  with  the 
Privy  Council.— Proposed  Va.  Constttutidr. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  20.     (June  1776.) 

2797.  EXECUTIVB,  Authority  of  .—The 
Administrator  shall  possess  the  power  for- 
meriy  held  by  the  King;  save  only  that  he 
shall  be  bound  by  acts  of  the  legisUtnre, 
though  not  expressly  named. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  i&  (June 
1776.) 

2798 ,    The  Administrator  shiH 

not  possess  the  prerogative  *  ♦  ♦  of  rais- 
ing or  introducing  armed  forces,  building 
armed  vessels,  forts  or  strongholds. — Fto- 
posed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  Ka,  ii,  19. 
(June  1776.) 

2799 The  Administrator   [erf 

Virginia]  shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
*  *  *  of  retaining  or  recalling  a  member 
of  the  State,  but  by  legal  process  pro  deiicti^ 
rcl  contractu, — Proposed  Va,  (>>nstiti7TI0N« 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.     (June  1776.) 


•  The  brackets  are  In  the  text  of  the  i -,,^,...  _^ 

drawn  by  Jeff  enon.  The  quotation,  with  then  thar 
immediately  follow  It,  marks  the  deyeloDmeiit  e^ 
Jefferson's  ideas  on  the  snbject  of  State  ^ceentiv^ 
power.— Editor. 
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2800. .    All  other*  officers,  civil 

ad  military,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
linistrator;  but  such  appointment  shall  be 
abject  to  the  negative  of  the  Privy  Council, 
lying,  however,  to  the  Legislature  a  power 
f  transferring  to  any  other  persons  the  ap- 
otntment  of  such  officers,  or  any  of  them. — 
^OFOSED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  21. 
une  1776.) 

2801.  EXBOUTiVEy  Authority  over.— > 
rhe  Administrator  shall  be  liable  to  action, 
bough  not  to  personal  restraint,  for  private 
uties  or  wrongs. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
lON.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.     (June  1776.) 

2802.  EZECTJnVEy  The  Confederation 
nd. — As  the  Confederation  had  made  no 
rovision  for  a  visible  head  of  the  govem- 
(lent  during  vacations  of  Congress,  and  such 

one  was  necessary  to  superintend  the  ex- 
cutive  business,  to  receive  and  communicate 
vith  foreign  ministers  and  nations,  and  to  as- 
€mble  Congfress  on  sudden  and  extraordinary 
jmergencies,  I  proposed  early  in  April,  1784, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  be  called 
the  "  Committee  of  the   States,'*   to  consist 
0!  a  member  from  each  State,  who  should 
remain  in  session  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress: that  the  functions  of  Congress  should 
be  divided  into  Executive  and  Legislative,  the 
latter  to  be  reserved,  and  the  former,  by  a 
general  resolution,   to  be  delegated   to   that 
Committee.    This  proposition  was  afterwards 
agreed  to;  a  Committee  appointed,  who  en- 
tered on  duty  on   the   subsequent  adjourn- 
nient  of  Congress,  quarrelled  very  soon,  split 
into  two  parties,  abandoned  their  post,  and 
left  the  government  without  any  visible  head 
"ntil  the  next  meeting  in  Congress.     We  have 
5incc  seen  the  same  thing  take  place  in  the 
Directory  of  France ;  and  I  believe  it  will  for- 
^'er  take  place  in  anJy  Executive  consisting  of 
a  plurality.    Our  plan,  best,  I  believe,  com- 
bines wisdom  and  practicability,  by  providing 
a  plurality  of  counsellors,  but  a  single  Arbiter 
for  ultimate    decision.— Autobiography.      i, 
54^   Ford  ed.,  i,  75-     (1820.) 

2803. .     I   was  in  France  when 

*e  heard  of  this  schism  and  separation  pf  our 
Committee,  and,  speaking  with  Dr.  Franklin  of 
this  singular  disposition  of  men  to  quarrel  and 
divide  into  parties,  he  gave  his  sentiments,  as 
usual,  by  way  of  apologue.  He  mentioned  the 
E<idy8tone  lighthouse  in  the  British  channel,  as 
!>eing  built  on  a  rock  in  the  mid-channel,  totally 
inaccessible  in  winter  from  the  boisterous  char- 
acter of  that  sea,  in  that  season  ;  that,  therefore, 
for  the  two  keepers,  employed  to  keep  up  the 
lights,  all  provisions  for  the  winter  were  neces- 
sarily carried  to  them  in  autumn,  as  they  could 
never  be  visited  again  till  the  return  of  the 
jnilder  season ;  that,  on  the  first  practicable  day 
in  the  spring  a  boat  put  off  to  them  with  fresh 
stipplics.  The  boatmen  met  at  the  door  one  of 
the  keepers  and  accosted  him  with  a  "  How 
goes  it.  friend  "  ?  "  Very  well  *.  "  How  is  your 
companion  '*  ?  "I  do  not  know  ".  "  Don't 
know?  Is  he  not  here  "?  "I  can't  tell  ".  "  Have 
not  you  seen  him  to-day  "?  "  No  ".  "  When 
did  you   see   hw,  V     ^^^t   since    last    fall". 


"You  have  killed  him"?  "Not  I,  indeed". 
They  were  about  to  lay  hold  of  him,  as  having 
certainly  murdered  his  companion:  but  he  de- 
sired them  to  go  upstairs  and  examine  for  them- 
selves. They  went  up,  and  there  found  the 
other  keeper.  They  had  quarrelled,  it  seems^ 
soon  after  being  left  there,  had  divided  into  two 
parties,  assigned  the  cares  below  to  one,  and 
those  above  to  the  other,  and  had  never  spoken 
to,  or  seen  one  another  since. — Autobiography. 
i,  54.    Ford  ed.,  i,  76.     (1820.) 

2804. .    The  idea  of  separating 

the  executive  business  of  the  Confederacy 
from  G)ngress,  as  the  Judiciary  is  already  in 
some  degree,  is  just  and  necessary.  I  had 
frequently  pressed  on  the  members  individ- 
ually, while  in.  G)ngress,  the  doing  this  by 
a  resolution  of  G)ngress  for  appointing  an 
Executive  committee  to  act  during  the  ses- 
sions of  G)ngress,  as  the  Committee  of  fhe 
States  was  to  act  during  their  vacations.  But 
the  referring  to  this  Committee  all  executive 
business,  as  it  should  present  itself,  would  re- 
quire a  more  persevering  self-denial  than  I 
suppose  Congress  to  possess.  It  will  be  much 
better  to  make  that  separation  by  a  Federal 
act. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  152.  Ford  ed.,. 
iv,  390.     (P.,  June  1787.) 

2805.  EZECXTTIVEy  Control  over.— The 
Executive  [branch  of  the  government],  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  self-government  from 
nature,  cannot  be  controlled  in  the  exercise 
of  them  but  by  a  law,  passed  in  the  forms, 
of  the  Constitution. — Official  Opinion,  vii. 
499.    Ford  ed.,  v,  209.     (1790.) 

2806.  EXECUTIVE,  Corruption  of  a 
plural. — All  executive  directories  become 
mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction. — To 
James  Madison,  vii,  190.  Ford  ed.,  x,  169. 
(P.F.,  1820.) 

2807.  EXECUTIVE,  Prench  Consulate. 
— Without  much  faith  in  Bonaparte's  heart.  I 
have  so  much  in  his  head,  as  to  indulge  an- 
other train  of  reflection.  The  republican 
world  has  been  long  looking  with  anxiety  on 
the  two  experiments  going  on  of  a  single 
elective  Executive  here,  and  a  plurality  there. 
Opinions  have  been  considerably  divided  on 
the  event  in  both  countries.  The  greater 
opinion  there  has  seemed  to  be  heretofore 
in  favor  of  a  plurality ;  here  it  has  been  very 
generally,  though  not  universally,  in  favor  of 
a  single  elective  Executive.  After  eight  or 
nine  years*  experience  of  perpetual  broils  and 
factions  in  their  Directory,  a  standing  divi- 
sion (under  all  changes)  of  three  against  two, 
which  results  in  a  government  by  a  single 
opinion,  it  is  possible  they  may  think  the  ex- 
periment decided  in  favor  of  our  form,  and 
that  Bonaparte  may  be  for  a  sinjfle  executive, 
limited  in  time  and  power,  and  flatter  him- 
self with  the  election  to  that  office;  and  that 
to  this  change  the  nation  may  rally  itself ;  per- 
haps it  is  the  only  one  to  which  all  parties 
could  be  rallied.  In  every  case  it  is  to  be 
feared  and  deplored  that  that  nation  has  yet 
to  wade  through  half  a  century  of  disorder 
and  convulsions.— To  Henry  Innes.  iv,  315. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  412.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 
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2808.  EXECUTIVE,  French  Directory. 

— I  fear  the  oligarchical  Executive  of  the 
French  will  not  do.  We  have  always  seen  a 
small  council  get  into  cabals  and  quarrels, 
the  more  bitter  and  relentless  the  fewer  they 
are.  We  saw  this  in  our  Committee  of  the 
States;  and  that  they  were  from  their  bad 
passions,  incapable  of  doing  the  business  of 
their  country.  I  think  that  for  the  prompt, 
clear  and  consistent  action  so  necessary  in 
an  Executive,  unity  of  person  is  necessary  as 
with  us.  I  am  aware  of  the  objection  to 
this,  that  the  office  becoming  more  important 
may  bring  on  serious  discord  in  elections.  In 
our  country,  I  think  it  will  be  long  first;  not 
within  our  day.  and  we  may  safely  tnist  to 
the  wisdom  of  our  successors  the  remedies  of 
the  evils  to  arise  in  theirs.— To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  56.     (M.,  Feb.  1796.) 

2809. .     I    had    formerly   looked 

with  great  interest  to  the  experiment  which 
was  going  on  in  France  of  an  Executive  Di- 
rectory, while  that  of  a  single  elective  Exec- 
utive was  under  trial  here.  I  thought  the  issue 
of  them  might  fairly  decide  the  question  be- 
tween the  two  mo('es.  But  the  untimely  fate 
of  that  establishment  cut  short  the  experi- 
ment. I  have  rot,  however,  been  satisfied 
whether  the  dissensions  of  that  Directory 
(and  which  I  fear  are  incident  to  a  plurality) 
were  not  the  most  effective  cause  of  the  suc- 
ctssful  usurpations  which  overthrew  them. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  to  a  republican,  and  worthy  of  great 
consideration.— To  Judge  Woodward,  v.  449- 
(M..  May  1809.) 

2810.  EXECUTIVE,  Jealousy  of  the.— 
The  Executive  in  our  governments  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  lejrislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present  and  will 
be  for  many  years.  That  of  the  Executive 
will  come  in  its  turn,  but  it  will  be  at  a 
remote  period.— To  James  Madison,  iii.  5. 
Ford  ed..  v.  83.     (P.,  1789.) 

2811.  EXECUTIVE,  The  people  and.— 
The  people  are  not  (lualified  to  exercise  them- 
selves the  Executive  department ;  but  they  are 
qualified  to  name  the  person  who  shall  ex- 
ercise it.  With  us.  therefore,  they  choose 
this  officer  every  four  years. — To  M.  I-'Abb^ 
Arnond.  iii.  81.  Ford  ed..  v.  103.  (P., 
1789.) 

2812. .     In    times    of   peace    the 

people  look  most  to  their  representatives;  but 
in  war.  to  the  Executive  solely. — To  C^sar 
A.  Rou.vEV.  V,  501.  Ford  ed..  ix,  272.  (M., 
1810.) 

2813.  EXECUTIVE,  Bepuhlican  and 
monarchical. — A  monarchical  head  should 
confide  the  execution  of  its  will  to  depart- 
ments con-isting  each  of  a  plurality  of  hands, 
who  would  warp  that  will  as  much  as  possible 
towards  wisdom  and  moderation,  the  two 
qualities  it  eenorally  wants.  But  a  republican 
head,  founding  its  decrees,  originally,  in  these 
two  qualities,  should  commit  them  to  a  smgle 
hand  for  execution,  giving  them,  thereby,  a 


promptitude    which    republican      ^ 

generally  want — ^Answers  10   M.  db  Mbv-'^ 
NiER.    ix,  247.    Fqbd  ed.^  iv,  151.     (P^  iTffi)  i 

2814.  EZXCXTTIVE,  Bbk^flm  and  plinaL 
— When  our  present  government  was  first  es- 
tablished, we  had  many  doubts  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  many  leanings  towards  a  suprane 
executive  council.  It  nappcned  that  at  that 
time  the  experiment  of  such  an  one  was  com- 
menced in  France,  while  a  single  Exttotive 
was  under  trial  here.  We  watched  the 
motions  and  effects  of  these  two  rival  plus. 
with  an  interest  and  anxiety  proportkmcd  to 
the  importance  of  a  choice  between  dienL 
The  experiment  in  France  failed  after  a  sboit 
course,  and  not  from  any  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  thoM 
internal  jealousies  and  dissensions  in  dtt 
Directory,  which  will  ever. arise  among  men 
equal  in  power,  without  a  principal  to  decide 
and  control  their  differences.  We  hid  tried 
a  similar  experiment  in  1784,  by  estaUishiiiK 
a  G)mmittee  of  the  States,  composed  of  a 
member  from  every  State,  then  thirteen,  to 
exercise  the  executive  functions  during  the 
recess  of  G)ngress.  They  fell  immediatelj 
into  schisms  and  dissensions,  which  became  at 
length  so  inveterate  as  to  render  all  cuupeia- 
tion  among  them  impracticable;  thcj  (fii- 
solved  themselves,  abandoning  the  horn  of 
government,  and  it  continued  without  a  bead. 
until  Congress  met  the  ensuing  winter.  TUs 
was  then  imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or 
three  individuals ;  but  the  wise  ascribed  it  to 
the  nature  of  man.  The  failure  of  the  Freodi 
Directory,  and  from  the  same  cause,  seems  to 
have  authorized  a  belief  that  the  form  of  a 
plurality,  however  promising  in  theory,  is  im- 
practicable with  men  constituted  with  the  or- 
dinary passions.  While  the  tranquil  and 
steady  tenor  of  our  single  Executive,  during 
a  course  of  twenty-two  years  of  the  moit 
tempestuous  times  the  history  of  the  world 
has  ever  presented,  ffives  a  rational  hope  thtf 
this  important  problem  is  at  length  solvel 
Aided  by  the  counsels  of  a  cabinet  of  heads  of 
departments,  originally  four,  but  now  fivepWith 
whom  the  President  consults,  either  sin^or 
altogether,  he  has  the  benefit  of  their  wisdom 
and  information,  brings  their  views  to  one 
centre,  and  produces  an  unity  of  action  and 
direction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  goven- 
nient.  The  excellence  of  this  construction  of 
the  executive  power  has  already  manifesied 
itself  here  under  very  opposite  circumstances. 
During  the  administration  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent, his  cabinet  of  four  members  was  cqnallr 
divided  by  as  marked  an  opposition  of  princi- 
ple as  monarchism  and  republicanism  cool' 
bring  into  conflict  Had  that  cabinet  been' 
Directory,  like  positive  and  negative  quaflti- 
ties  in  algebra,  the  opposing  wills  wonla  hi** 
balanced  each  other  and  produced  a  state  oj 
absolute  inaction.  But  the  President  heU^ 
with  calmness  the  opinions  and  reasons  0*. 
each,  decided  the  course  to  be  pursued,  a^ 
kept  the  government  steadily  in  it  unaffectC^ 
by  the  agitation.  The  public  knew  well  tb^ 
dissensions  of  the  cabinet,  but  never  had  9^ 
uneasy  thought  on  their  acconnt,  becaoae  thed 
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new    also  they  had  provided  a   regulating 
owcr    which    would    keep    the    machine    in 
leady  movement.     I  speak  with  an  intimate 
nowledge  of  these  scenes,  quorum  pars  fui; 
s   I   may  of  others  of  a  character  entirely 
pposite.       The   third   administration,    which 
ras  of  eight  years,  presented  an  example  of 
larmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which 
crhaps    history   has    furnished    no    parallel, 
'here  never  arose,  during  the  whole  time,  an 
nstance  of  an  unpleasant  thought  or  word 
•etween  the  members.      We  sometimes  met 
indcr  differences  of  opinion,  but  scarcely  ever 
ailed,   by  conversing  and   reasoning,    so  to 
lodify  each  other's  ideas,  as  to  produce  an 
inanimous  result.    Yet,  able  and  amicable  as 
hcse  members  were,  I  am  not  certain  this 
rould  have  been  the  case,  had  each  possessed 
qual    and    independent    powers.     Ill-defined 
imits  of  their  respective  departments,   jeal- 
lusies,    triffling  at   first,   but   nourished   and 
trengthened  by  repetition  of  occasions,  in- 
rigues  without  doors  of  designing  persons  to 
raild   an    importance   to   themselves   on   the 
livisions  of  others,  might,  from  small  begin- 
nings, have  produced  persevering  oppositions, 
But  the  power  of  decision  in  the  President 
kft  no  object  for  internal  dissension,  and  ex- 
ternal intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo  by  the 
knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that 
no  division  they  could  foment  would  change 
the  course  of  the  executive  power.     I  am  not 
conscious  that  my  participations  in  executive 
authority  have  produced  any  bias  in  favor  of 
Ac  single   Executive;    because  the  parts   I 
have  acted  have  been  in  the  subordinate,  as 
well  as  superior  stations,  and  because,   if  I 
wiow  myself,  what  I  have  felt,  and  what  I 
have  wished.  I  know  that  I  have  never  been 
so  well  pleased,  as  when  I  could  shift  power 
from  my  own,  on  the  shoulders  of  others  ;  nor 
have  I  ever  been  able  to  conceive  how  any 
rational   being    could    propose    happiness    to 
himself   from    the    exercise    of    power    over 
others.    I  am  still,  however,  sensible  of  the 
solidity  of  your  principle,  that,  to  insure  the 
safety  of   the   public   liberty,    its    depository 
should  be   subject   to   be   changed   with   the 
greatest  ease  possible,  and  without  suspend- 
ing or  disturbing   for  a  moment  the  move- 
ments of  the  machine  of  government.     You 
apprehend  that  a  single  Executive,  with  emi- 
nence of  talent,  and  destitution  of  principle, 
«iual  to  the  object,  might,  by  usurpation,  ren- 
der his  powers  hereditary.     Yet  I  think  his- 
tory furnishes  as  many  examples  of  a  single 
usurper  arising  out   of   a   government   by   a 
plurality,   as   of  temporary    trusts   of   power 
>n  a  single  hand  rendered  permanent  by  usur- 
pation.   1  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
danger  is  lessened  in  the  hands  of  a  plural 
Executive.     Perhaps  it  is   greatly   increased, 
by  the  state  of  inefficiency  to  which  they  are 
I  'tL   ^"^^  *"^  divisions  among  them- 

If-  ufu  conservative  body  you  propose 

.n  ninJfrJ^f  ^ostituted,  as,  while  it  would  be 

cas/s    mSht%1'^^^'^^  ^"  ^  ^'^"^^y  ^^  ^"^^"^^ 

check  on  the  UkP  ^-^  valuable  sentinel  and 

mdividual     T  ^f^jcsde  views  of  an  ambitious 

^fi  friendly  to  this  idea.    But 


the  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  in  this  country 
are  our  State  governments;  and  the  wisest 
conservative  power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is 
that  of  which  our  Revolution  and  present 
government  found  us  possessed.  Seventeen 
distinct  States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to 
their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  inde- 
pendent as  to  their  internal  administration, 
regularly  organized  with  a  legislature  and 
governor  resting  on  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be 
so  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  his  usurpation.  Nor 
can  they  be  constrained  to  it  by  any  force  he 
can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyze  the 
single  State  in  which  it  hanpens  to  be  en- 
camped, sixteen  others,  spread  over  a  cotmtry 
of  two  thousand  miles  diameter,  rise  tip  on 
every  side,  ready  organized  for  deliberation  by 
a  constitutional  legislature,  and  for  action  by 
their  governor,  constitutionally  the  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is  to 
say,  of  every  man  in  it  able  to  bear  arms ;  and 
that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regi- 
ments and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry 
and  artillery,  trained  under  officers  general 
and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  always  in 
readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  already  in 
habits  of  obedience.  The  republican  govern- 
ment of  France  was  lost  without  a  struggle 
because  the  party  of  "  un  et  indivisible  *'  had 
prevailed ;  no  provisional  orjganization  exist- 
ed to  which  the  people  might  rally  under 
authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats  of  the  Di- 
rectory were  virtually  vacant,  and  a  small 
force  sufficed  to  turn  the  legislature  out  of 
their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader  chief 
of  the  nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out  of 
seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under  regu- 
lar organization,  and  legal  commanders, 
united  in  object  and  action  by  their  Congress, 
or,  if  that  be  in  duresse,hy  a  Special  Conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as 
forever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  con- 
ception of  that  object.  Dangers  of  another 
kind  might  more  reasonably  be  apprehended 
from  this  perfect  and  distinct  organization, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  States;  to  wit,  that 
certain  States  from  local  and  occasional  dis- 
contents, might  attempt  to  secede  from  the 
Union.  This  is  certainly  possible;  and  would 
be  befriended  by  this  regular  organization. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discon- 
tents can  spread  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  be 
able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive 
an  Union ;  and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the 
majority,  they  would  then  become  the  regu- 
lar government,  acquire  the  ascendency  in 
Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  their  own 
grievances  by  laws  peaceably  and  constitu- 
tionally passed.  And  even  the  States  in 
which  local  discontents  might  engender  a 
commencement  of  fermentation,  would  be 
paralyzed  and  self-checked  by  that  very  divi- 
sion into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen, 
into  which  all  States  must  fall  wherein  men 
are  at  liberty  to  think,  speak,  and  act  freely* 
according  to  the  diversities  of  their  ind^^.^d- 
ual  conformations,  and  which  are,  perk  qs. 
essential  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the         v- 
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ernment.  by  the  censorship  which  these 
parties  habitually  exercise  over  each  other. — 
To  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v,  567.  Foid  ed., 
ix,  306.     (M.,  Jan.  1811.) 

2815. .    If  experience  has  ever 

taught  a  truth,  it  is  that  a  plurality  in  the 
Supreme  Executive  will  forever  split  in  the 
rli>cordant  factions,  distract  the  nation,  an- 
nihilate its  energies,  and  force  the  nation,  to 
rally  under  a  single  head,  generally  an  usurp- 
er. We  have,  I  think,  fallen  on  the  hap- 
piest of  all  modes  of  constituting  the  Execu- 
tive, that  of  easing  and  aiding  our  President, 
by  permitting  him  to  choose  Secretaries  of 
State,  of  Finance,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy, 
with  whom  he  may  advise,  either  separately 
or  all  together,  and  remedy  their  divisions 
by  adopting  or  controlling  their  opinions  at 
his  discretion ;  this  saves  the  nation  from  the 
evils  of  a  divided  will,  and  secures  to  it  a 
steady  march  in  the  systematic  course  which 
the  President  may  have  adopted  for  that  of 
his  administration. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  321. 
(M.,   1823.)      See   President. 

2816.  EXEBCISE,  Amount  of.— Not  less 
than  two  hours  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  ex- 
ercise.— To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Jr.  Fokd  ed.,  tv, 
294.     (P.,  1786.) 

2817. .    Give    about    two    hours 

every  day,  to  exercise;  for  health  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  learning.  A  strong  body  makes 
the  mind  strong.* — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  397.  (P.^ 
1785.) 

2818. .  I  give  more  time  to  ex- 
ercise of  the  body  than  of  the  mind,  believing  it 
wholesome  to  l)oth. — To  David  Howell,  v,  555. 
(M.,  1810.) 

2819.  EXEBCISE,  Carriage. — A  carriage 

is  no  better  than  a  cradle. — To  T.  M.  Randolph, 
Jr.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  293.     (P.,  1786.) 

2820.  EXEBCISE,  The  gun  and.— As  to 

the  species  of  exercsc,  I  advise  the  gun.  While 
this  gives  a  moderate  exercise  to  the  body,  it 
gives  boldness,  enterprise,  and  independence  to 
the  mind.  Games  played  with  ball,  and  others 
of  that  nature,  are  too  violent  for  the  body, 
and  stamp  no  character  on  the  mind.  Let  your 
gun,  therefore,  be  the  constant  companion  of 
your  walks. — To  Pkter  Carr.  i.  397.  (P., 
178s) 

2821.  EXEBCISE,  Health  and.— You 
are  not  to  consider  yourself  as  unemployed  while 
taking  exercise.  That  is  necessary  for  your 
hc.'ilth.  and  health  is  the  first  of  all  objects. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  372.     (1787.) 

2822. .     Exercise  and  recreation 

are  as  necessary  as  reading:  I  will  say  rather 
more  necessary,  because  health  is  worth  more 
than  learning. — To  Toii.v  Garland  Jefferson. 
K()in»  Ki).,  v.  I  So.  (N.Y.,  1790.) 

2823.  EXEBCISE,  Horseback.— A  horse 
Rives  but  a  kind  of  half  exercise. — To  T.  M. 
kANDOLi'ii,  Jr.  Ford  ed..  iv,  293.  (P.,  1786.) 
Sec  Horses. 

2824.  EXEBCISEy    Invigoration    by. — 

The  sovereign  invigorator  of  the  body  is  exer- 
cise.— To  T.   M.   Randolph,  Jr.     Ford  ed.,  iv. 
293.     (P..  1786.) 
♦  I'uter  Carr  was  Jefferson's  nephew.— EDITOR. 


2825.  EXBBGIBB;  Iiot«  of.— The  loM  of 

the  power  of  taking  ezerdie  wotdd  be  a  wan  i 
affliction  to  me.  It  hat  been  the  ddigfat  of  aj 
retirement  to  be  in  constant  bodily  actintj. 
looking  after  my  affairs.  It  was  nerer  <<«MpH 
as  the  pleasores  of  reading  are»  by  the  qnaSoB 
cui  bomof  *  •  •  Ytna  works  show  that  of 
>our  mind.  The  habiu  of  exercise  which  yov 
calling  has  given  to  both,  will  tend  long  to  pre- 
serve them.  The  sedentary  character  of  ny 
occupations  sapped  a  constitntion  natoraUy 
strong  and  Tigorons,  and  draws  it  to  an  esrlicr 
close. — ^To  Db.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  4.  Fon 
ED.,  ix,  3^8.     (P.F.,  181 1.) 

2826.  EXBBGIBB^  Baading  and^— Never 
think  of  taking  a  book  with  you.  The  object  of 
walking  is  to  relax  the  mind.  You  should,  there- 
fore, not  permit  yourself  even  to  think  while  you 
walk;  but  divert  yourself  by  the  objects  snr- 
rounding  you. — ^To  Petbr  Cars,  i,  398.  (P^ 
1785.) 

2827.  BXEBCI8B,  Time  for.— I  would 
advise  you  to  take  your  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon ;  not  because  it  is  the  best  time  for  exer- 
cise, for  certainly  it  is  not,  but  becsause  it  is  the 
best  time  to  spare  from  your  studies ;  and  habit 
will  soon  reconcile  it  to  health,  and  render  it 
nearly  as  useful  as  if  you  gave  to  that  the  more 
precious  hours  of  the  day. — To  Petke  Caki.  i. 
398.     (P..  1785.) 

2828- ^    When    you    shall   find 

yourself  strong,*  you  may  venture  to  take  your 
walks  in  the  evening,  after  the  digestion  of  die 
dinner  is  pretty  well  over.  This  is  making  a 
compromise  between  health  and  study.  The  1st- 
tcr  would  be  too  much  interrupted  were  you  to 
take  from  it  the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and 
habit  will  soon  render  the  evening*s  exereiie  u 
salutary  as  that  of  the  morning.  I  speak  this 
from  my  own  experience,  havinjg,  from  an  esr^ 
attachment  to  stiidy,  very  early  in  life,  made  this 
arrangement  of  my  time,  having  ever  obsenred 
ii.  and  still  observing  it,  and  always  with  perfect 
success. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Ja.  FoxD  id.. 
iv,  294.     (P.,  1786.) 

2829.  EXEBCISE,  Walking.— Of  all  ex- 
ercises walking  is  the  best  *  *  *  No  one 
knows,  till  he  tries,  how  easily  a  habit  of  wslk- 
ing  is  acquired.  A  person  who  never  walked 
three  miles  will  in  the  course  of  a  month  be- 
come able  to  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  without 
fatigue.  I  have  known  some  great  walkers,  and 
had  particular  accounts  of  many  more;  and  I 
never  knew  or  heard  of  one  who  was  not  heathy 
and  long  lived. — ^To  T.  M.  Randolph^  Ja.  posD 
ED.,  iv,  293.     (P.,  1786.) 

2830. .  "Walking  is  the  best  pos- 
sible exercise.  Habituate  yourself  to  walk  very 
far.  The  Europeans  value  themselves  on  hrh 
ing  subdued  the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we 
have  gained,  by  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one 
has  occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of  tiM 
human  body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  ncarlv  ii 
far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeeUed 
white  does  on  his  horse:  and  he  will  tire  tbe 
best  horses.  There  is  no  habit  you  will  value  so 
much  as  that  of  walking  far  without  fatigue.-^ 
To  Peter  Carr.    i,  398.     (P..  1785.) 

2831. .  Take  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
ercise and  on  foot — ^To  PsTnt  Cabk.  ii,  a4i- 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  433-     (P..  «787.) 

*  Randolph  was  in  feeble  health,  and  white  In  that 
condition  Jefferson  recommended  tha  middto  ofttv 
day  for  walking.— BDETOa. 
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8832.  EZSRCISEy  Weafher  and.— The 
ireather  should  be  little  regarded.  A  person  not 
lick  will  not  be  injured  by  getting  wet  It  is 
btot  taking  a  cold  bath  which  never  gives  a 
Dold  to  any  one.  Brute  animals  are  the  most 
healthy,  and  they  are  exposed  to  all  weather 
and,  of  men,  those  are  healthiest  who  are  the 
most  esroosed.  The  recipe  of  these  two  descrip- 
tions of  beings  is  simple  diet,  exercise  and  the 
open  air,  be  its  state  what  it  will :  and  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  this  recipe  will  give  health 
and  vigor  to  every  other  description. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph,  Jr.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  294.  (P.,  1786.) 

2833.  BXHiE,  Puniahment  by.— Exile 
[isl  the  most  rational  of  all  punishments  for 
meditated  treason. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  vi,  8. 
(M..  1811.) 

2834.  BXPANSION,  Safety  in.— I  know 
that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been 
disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  appre- 
hension that  the  enlargement  of.  territory 
would  endanger  its  Union.  But  who  can 
limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  prin- 
ciple may  operate  effectively?  The  larger 
our  association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken 
by  local  passions. — Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  344.  (1805.) 
See  Territory. 

2835.  BXPATBIATION,  Assertion  of 
the  right. — Our  ancestors,  before  their  emi- 
gration to  America,  were  the  free  inhabitants 
of  tiiie  British  dominions  in  Europe,  and  pos- 
sessed a  right,  which  nature  has  given  to  all 
men,  of  departing  from  the  country  in  which 
chance,  not  choice,  has  placed  them,  of  going 
in  quest  of  new  habitations,  and  of  there  es- 
tablishing new  societies,  under  such  laws  and 
regulations  as,  to  them,  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  promote  public  happiness.  Their 
Saxon  ancestors  had,  under  this  universal 
law.  in  like  manner,  left  their  native  wilds 
and  woods  in  the  North  of  Europe,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  Island  of  Britain, 
then  less  charged  with  inhabitants,  and  had 
established  there  that  system  of  laws  which 
has  so  long  been  the  glory  and  protection  of 
that  country.  Nor  was  ever  any  claim  of 
"superiority  or  dependence  asserted  over  them 
hy  that  mother  country  from  which  they  had 
niigrated;  and  were  such  a  claim  made,  it 
is  believed  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  have  too  firm  a  feeling  of  the  rights 
<icrived  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  to 
how  down  the  sovereignty  of  their  State  be- 
fore such  visionary  pretensions.  And  it  is 
thought  that  no  circumstance  has  occurred 
to  distinguish,  materially,  the  British  from 
the  Saxon  emigration.* — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  125.    Ford  ed.,  i,  429.     (1774) 

•  Rayner  in  his  UJe  of  Jefferson  (c.  3)  says  :  "  The 
^<2T«^  definition  and  answer  of  the  ffreat  question 
which  formed  the  hinge  of  the  American  Revoln- 
tton.  to  wit,  of  the  right  of  taxation  without  repre- 
Sl?il«^-  ^r?>,^'^^S?^  r*^^  ^^'  JeflFerson.  lie, 
u^.Z^^J^^iJ^  "«^^  °^  expatriation  into  all  iti 
;2llS^  r^ou.^?'*'^^'i^^^aoced  at  once,  to  the 

political  connection  whXv^iS?^   ^*^®'^t  ^^^  i""" 
ment  of  Great  Biitain\„d X^^fl^wecn  ^^®^  ^*'"^'*" 

— Dot  even 


for  the  ^f^\  ***  ^'^  ^bem  »n  any  case 

»t«.  e^th^l^Mon  of  commerce.     The 

,„    ,   K  the  right  of  ex- 

moit  l/lce/y,  not  having  pur- 


other  pntHota,  efther^^'^?^*?.    commerce.     ' 
pstrialfon.  or,  ^»>i<*  iJ^iol^l'i/I^A^.VJ^yj^l 


2836.  EXPATRIATION,  Great  Britain 
and. — Every  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force her  principle  of  **  Once  a  subject,  al- 
ways a  subject ",  beyond  the  case  of  her  own 
subjects  ought  to  be  repelled. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  251.    (1803.) 

2887.  EXPATRIATION,  A  natural 
right. — I  hold  the  right  of  expatriation  to  be 
inherent  in  every  man  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  incapable  of  being  rightfully  taken  from 
him  even  by  the  united  will  of  every  other  per- 
son in  the  nation.  If  the  laws  have  provided 
no  particular  mode  by  which  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation may  be  exercised,  the  individual 
may  do  it  by  any  effectual  and  unequivocal 
act  or  declaration.  The  laws  of  Virginia 
have  provided  a  mode;  Mr.  Cooper  is  said 
to  have  exercised  his  right  solemnly  and 
exactly  according  to  that  mode,  and  to  have 
departed  from  the  commonwealth;  where- 
upon the  law  declares  that  "  he  shall  hence- 
forth be  deemed  no  citizen  ".  Returning  af- 
terwards he  returns  an  alien,  and  must  pro- 
ceed to  make  himself  a  citizen  if  he  desires 
it,  as  every  other  alien  does.  At  present,  he 
can  hold  no  lands,  receive  nor  transmit  any 
inheritance,  nor  enjoy  any  other  right  pe- 
culiar to  a  citizen.  The  General  Government 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  question.  G)n- 
gress  may,  by  the  Constitution,  "establish 
an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization'*,  that  is, 
by  what  rule  an  alien  may  become  a  citizen; 
but  they  cannot  take  from  a  citizen  his  nat- 
ural right  of  divesting  himself  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  citizen  by  expatriation. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  458.  (W., 
June  1806.) 

2888. .     My  opinion  on  the  right 

of  expatriation  has  been,  so  long  ago  as  the 
year  1776.  consigned  to  record  in  the  act 
of  the  Virginia  code,  drawn  by  myself,  rec- 
ognizing the  right  expressly,  and  prescribing 
the  mode  of  exercising  it.  The  evidence 
of  this  natural  right,  like  that  of  our  right 
to  life,  liberty,  the  use  of  our  faculties,  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  is  not  left  to  the  feeble 
and  sophistical  investigations  of  reason,  but 
is  impressed  on  the  sense  of  every  man.  We 
do  not  claim  these  under  the  charters  of 
kings  or  legislators,  but  under  the  King  of 
kings.  If  he  has  made  it  a  law  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  pursue  his  own  happiness,  he  has 
left  him  free  in  the  choice  of  place  as  well  as 
mode ;  and  we  may  safely  call  on  the  whole 
body  of  English  jurists  to  produce  the  map 
on  which  nature  has  traced,  for  each  indi- 
vidual, the  geographical  line  which  she  for- 
bids him  to  cross  in  pursuit  of  happiness. 
It  certainly  does  not  exist  in  his  mind. 
Where,  then,  is  it?  I  believe,  too,  I  might 
safely  affirm,  that  there  is  not  another  nation, 
civilized  or  savage,  which  has  ever  denied 
this  natural  ric:ht.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an- 
other which  refuses  its  exercise.  I  know  it 
is  allowed  in  some  of  the  most  respectable 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  nor  have  I 

sued  to  the  same  extent,  its  necessary  results,  con- 
ceded the  authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Colonies, 
for  the  purposes  of  commercial  regulation,  though 
not  of  raising  revenue."  -EDITOR. 
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ever  heard  of  one  in  which  it  was  not.  How 
it  is  among  our  savage  neighbors,  who  have 
no  law  but  that  of  Nature,  we  all  know. — 
To  Dr.  John  Manners,  vii,  73.  Ford  ed., 
X,  87.     (M..  1817.) 

2839. .  Expatriation  [is]  a  natu- 
ral right,*  ♦  *  acted  on  as  such  by  all 
nations,  in  all  ages.— Autobiography,  i,  8. 
FoRu  Eu.,  i.  13.     (1821.) 

2840. .     Early  in  the  session  [of 

the  Virginia  Assembly]  of  May,  1799,  I  pre- 
pared and  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
declaring  who  should  be  deemed  citizens, 
asserting  the  natural  right  of  expatriation, 
and  prescribing  the  mode  of  exercising  it. 
This,  when  I  withdrew  from  the  House,  on 
the  ist  of  June  tollowing,  I  left  in  the  hands 
of  George  Mason,  and  it  was  passed  on  the 
26th  of  that  month.* — Autobiography,  i. 
40.     Ford  ed.,  i.  55.     (1821.) 

2841.  EXPEBIENCE,  GtovemmentaL— 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  government  is 
worth  a  century  of  book-reading. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  15.  Ford  ed.,  x,  42. 
(M..   1816.) 

2842.  EXFEBIMENT,  Trying.— The 
precept  is  wise  which  directs  us  to  try  all 
things,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. — 
To  William  Drayton,    ii,  347.     (P.,  1788.) 

—  EXFLOBATION,  Lewis  and  Clark.— 
See  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Ledyard. 

2843.  EXPOBTS,  Taxation  of.— Your 

pamphlet  is  replete  with  sound  views,  some 
of  which  will  doubtless  be  adopted.  Some 
may  be  checked  by  difficulties.  None  more 
likely  to  be  so  than  the  proposition  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  so  as  to  authorize  Congress 
to  tax  exports.  The  provision  against  this 
in  the  framing  of  that  instrument,  was  a 
sine  qua  nou  with  the  States  of  peculiar  pro- 
ductions, as  rice,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco, 
to  which  ni.'iy  now  be  added  sugar.  A  jealousy 
prevailing  that  to  the  few  States  producing 
these  articles,  the  justice  of  the  others  might 
not  be  a  sufficient  protection  in  opposition  to 
their  interest,  they  moored  themselves  to  this 
anchor.  Since  the  ho*:ti'e  dispositions  lately 
manifested  by  the  Eastern  States,  they  would 
be  less  willing  than  before  to  place  them- 
selves at  their  mercy:  and  the  rather,  as 
the  Kasttrn  States  have  no  exports  which 
can  he  taxed  cquivalently.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  difficulty  might  be  got 
over:  bnt  the  subject  looking  forward  be- 
yond my  time,  I  leave  it  to  those  to  whom 
its  burdens  and  benefits  will  belong,  adding 
only  my  prayers  for  whatever  may  be  best 
for  our  countrv.— To  Andrew  G.  Mitchell. 
vi,  483.     (M..  1815.) 

2844.  EXTBAVAGANCE.  Deplored.— 
All  my  letters  [from  America!  are  fiUed  with 
details  of  mir  extravagance.  From  these  ac- 
counts. I  Iriok  back  to  the  tinie  of  the  war 
as  a  time  of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  when 

•This  ftct  is  of  constitutional  and  historical  im- 
portance a*;  Mirt  first  enactment  plncinsr  the  doctrine 
of  expatriation  on  a  legal  basis.— EDITOR. 


amidst  the  privation  of  many  things  not  . 
sential  to  happiness,  we  could  not  run  in  dd^ 
because  nobody  would  trust  us;  when 
practiced  by  necessity  the  maxim  of  baj 
nothing  but  what  we  had  money  in  our  podE^ 
ets  to  pay  for;  a  maxim  which,  of  all  othen^ 
lays  the  broadest  foundation  for  happmeML 
—To  Mr.  Shipwith.     ii,  191.     (P.,  17^.) 

2845.  EZTSAVAGANCB,      Diaoontat 

and. — A  continuation  of  inconsiderate  ex- 
pense seems  to  have  raised  the  [Frencklj 
nation  to  the  highest  pitch  of  discontent- 
To  M.  DE  Crevecceur.    ii,  234.     (P.,  17^.) 

2846.  EZTSAVAGANCB,  BrU  oL-I 
consider  the  extravagance  which  has  seind 
[my  countrymen]  as  a  more  baneful  evil  tfau: 
toryism  was  dunng  the  war.  It  is  the  moR 
so,  as  the  example  is  set  by  the  best  od 
most  amiable  characters  among  us.— To 
John  Page,  i,  55a  Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.  (P.. 
1786.) 

2847.  EZTSAVAGANCB,         OoT«rft- 

mental. — If  we  can  prevent  the  govemnxflt 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people,  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  care  01  them,  tbey 
must  become  happy.— To  Thomas  Cootil 
iv,  453.    Ford  ed..  viii.  178.     (W.,  1802.) 

2848. .    Private  fortunes  arc  d^ 

stroyed  by  public  as  well  as  tqr  private  cs- 
travagance.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
14.    Ford  ed.,  x,  42.    (M.,  1816.) 

2849. .    The  increase  of  expcflie 

beyond  income  is  an  indication  solicitiiw  d* 
employment  of  the  pruning  knife. — ^To  Spa- 
cer Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  x,  188.  (BL* 
1821.) 

2850.  EZTBAVAGANCB,      Waatoib^ 

Our  predecessors,  in  order  to  increase  «j 
pense.   debt   taxation,   and   patronage,  tried  | 
always    how    much    they    could    give.— Tb 
JAME.S  Monroe,    iv,  445.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  19*. 
(W..  1803.)  ^ 

2851.  PACTION,  Baleful. — In  the  pres- 
ent factions  division  of  vour  State  VPeODS^ 
vania]  an  angel  from  heaven  coufd  do  no 
good.— To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  $$$,  (P.. 
1786.) 

2852.  FACTION,   OoTenunflnt  and.— 

With  respect  to  the  schism  among  the  repub- 
licans of  your  State  [Pennsylvania]  I  have 
ever  declared  to  both  parties  that  I  consider 
the  General  Government  as  bound  to  take  no 
part  in  it.  and  I  have  carefully  kept  both  my 
judgment,  my  affections,  and  my  conduct 
clear  of  all  bias  to  cither. — ^To  Thomas 
Cooper,    v,  182.     (M..  1807.) 

2853.  PACnOK,  Violent. — I  have  seen 
with  regret  the  violence  of  the  dissensioiil 
in  your  quarter  [Mississippi].  We  have  ^ 
«ame  in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana  and 
^richigan.  It  seems  that  the  smaller  the  so- 
ciety the  bitterer  the  dissensions  into  m\xA 
it  breaks.  Perhaps  this  observation  answefS 
all  the  objections  drawn  by  Mr.  [John]  AdaflH 
from  the  small  republics  of  Italy.    I  bdieft 
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Vteith  (Oood> 
FamUj 


•  owe  its  permanence  to  its  great  ex- 
the  smaller  portion  comparatively, 
n  ever  be  convulsed  at  one  time  by 
iions. — To  Governor  Robert  Will- 
J09.  Forded.,  ix,  166.  (Nov.  1807.) 

FAITH  (Oood),  Adherence  to.— It 
:  consolation  to  me  that  our  govern- 

it  cherishes  most  its  duties  to  its 
:ens,  so  is  it  the  most  exact  in  its 
nduct  towards  other  nations.  I  do 
ve  that  in  the  four  Administrations 
ive  taken  place,  there  has  been  a 
stance  of  departure  from  good  faith 
other  nations.  We  may  sometimes 
taken  our  rights,  or  made  an  erro- 
:imate  of  the  actions  of  others,  but 
tary  wrong  can  be  imputed  to  us. — 
IE  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  68.  (P.F., 
S.) 

FAITH  (Oood),  Bole  of.— Good 
,ht  ever  to  be  the  rule  of  action  in 
i  well  as  in  private  transactions. — 
NNUAL  Message,    viii,  64.    Ford  ed., 

(1806.) 
FAITH  (Qood),  The  surest  guide. 
Faith  is  every  man's  surest  guide.*— 
Proclamation.     Ford    ed.,    iii,    377- 

FAITH  (Public),  Breach  of  im- 

. — ^The    separation    of    these    troops 

prisoners  in  Virginia)  would  be  a 
f  public  faith,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
sible.— To  Governor  Henry,    i.  221. 

ii.  179.     (1779) 

FAITH  (Public),  Cherishing.— I 
very  certain  that  a  decided  majority 
ext  Congress  will  be  actuated  by  a 
erent  spirit  from  that  which  governed 

preceding  Congresses.  Public  faith 
:herished  equally,  I  would  say  more, 
it  will  be  on  purer  principles;  and 

and  proceedings  of  the  government 
)rought  back  to  the  true  spirit  of  the 
tion,  without  disorganizing  the  ma- 
i  its  essential  parts.— To  Thomas 
SY.     Ford  ed..  vi,  214.     (Pa..  April 

FAITH  (Public),  Preservation  of. 
sacred  preservation  of  the  public 
deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles 
government  and,  consequently  [one] 
mght  to  shape  its  administration.— 
"I augural  Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed., 
(1801.) 

. .    To  preserve  the  faith  of 

on  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts 
itracts  ♦  ♦  ♦  [is  one  of]  the  land- 
by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves  in 
proceedings.~SECX)ND  Annual  Mes- 
viii,  21.     Ford  ed.,  viii,   1Q7.     (Dec. 

^'  -7 .    There  can   never  be   a 

It  that  the  paper  which  represents  the 

Ri^l^S^i?"  announcing  the  ratification  of 
litivc  treaty  of  peace  wfth  Great  Britain.- 


public  debt  will  be  ever  sacredly  good.  The 
public  faith  is  bound  for  this,  and  no  change 
of  system  will  ever  be  permitted  to  touch  this ; 
but  no  other  paper  stands  on  ground  equally 
sure. — To  William  Short,  lii,  343.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  460.    (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

2862.  PAITH  (Public),  B€»pect  for.— A 

respect  for  public  faith,  though  it  was  engaged 
by  false  brethren,  must  protect  the  funding 
l)halanx.— To  C.  D.  Ebeling.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
47.     (1795.) 

2863.  PALSEHOOD,  Truth  and.— He 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
lie  whose  mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
errors. — To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed., 
IX,  73.    (W.,  1807.) 

2864.  PAMILY,  Affection.— The  circle 
of  our  nearest  connections  is  the  only  one  in 
which  a  faithful  and  lasting  affection  can  be 
found,  one  which  will  adhere  to  us  under  all 
changes  and  chances.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
only  soil  on  which  it  is  worth  while  to  bestow 
much  culture.  Of  this  truth  you  will  become 
more  convinced  every  day  you  i  Ivance  into 
life. — To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  D.  L.  J. 
255.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

2865.  PAMILY,  Complications  in.— If 
the  lady  has  anything  difficult  in  her  dispo- 
sition, avoid  what  is  rough,  and  attach  her 
good  qualities  to  you.*  Consider  what  are 
otherwise  as  a  bad  stop  in  your  harpsichord, 
and  do  not  touch  on  it,  but  make  yourself 
happy  with  the  good  ones.  Every  human 
being  must  thus  be  viewed,  according  to  what 
it  is  good  for;  for  none  of  us,  no  not  one,  is 
perfect;  and  were  we  to  love  none  who  had 
imperfections,  this  world  would  be  a  desert 
for  our  love.  All  we  can  do  is  to  make  the 
best  of  our  friends,  love  and  cherish  what 
is  good  in  them,  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
what  is  bad ;  but  no  more  think  of  rejecting 
them  for  it,  than  of  throwing  away  a  piece  of 
music  for  a  flat  passage  or  two.  Your  situ- 
ation will  require  peculiar  attentions  and  re- 
spect to  both  parties.  Let  no  proof  be  too 
much  for  either  your  patience  or  acquiescence. 
Bo  you  the  link  of  love,  union,  and  peace 
for  the  whole  family.  The  world  will  give 
you  the  more  credit  for  it.  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  your  own  hap- 
piness will  be  the  greater  as  you  perceive  that 
you  promote  that  of  others. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  187.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

2866.  FAMILY,  A  liappy.— I  now  see 
our  fireside  formed  into  a  group  no  one  mem- 
ber of  which  has  a  fibre  in  their  composition 
which  can  ever  produce  any  jarring  or  jeal- 
ousies among  us.  No  irregular  passions,  no 
dangerous  bias,  which  may  render  problemat- 
ical the  future  fortunes  and  happiness  of 
our  descendants.  We  are  quieted  as  to  their 
condition  for  at  least  one  generation  more. — 
To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J. 
245.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

*JeflFerson  was  advising  his  daughter  respecting 
j  her  demeanor  towards  a  young   wife   whom   her 
father-in-law  had  married.— BditOR. 
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2867.  FAMTTiY,  Love  of.— It  is  in  the 
love  of  one's  family  only  that  heartfelt  hap- 
piness is  known. — To  Mary  Jefferson  Epfes. 
D.  L.  J.    281.    (W.,  1801.) 

2868.  FAMTTiY,  Society.— When  I  look 
to  the  ineffable  pleasure  of  my  family  society. 
I  become  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the 
jealousies,  the  hatred,  and  the  rancorous  and 
malignant  passions  of  this  scene  [the  Capital], 
and  lament  my  havinfi:  ever  again  been  drawn 
into  public  view.  Tranquillity  is  now  my  ob- 
ject.— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D. 
L.  J.    245.     (Pa..  I7Q7.) 

2869.  FAMILY,  Thoughts  of. — Envi- 
roned here  in  scenes  of  constant  torment, 
maiice,  and  obloquy,  worn  down  in  a  station 
where  no  effort  to  render  service  can  avail 
anvthing,  I  feel  not  that  existence  is  a  bless- 
ing, but  when  something  recalls  my  mind 
to  my  family  or  farm. — To  Mary  Jeffer.son 
Ei»PES.    D.  L.  J.    256.     (Feb.  1799.) 

2870.  FAMILY  TIES.— I  find  myself  de- 
taching very  fast,  perhaps  too  fast,  from 
everything  but  yourself,  your  sister,  and  those 
who  are  identified  with  you.  These  form  the 
last  hold  the  world  will  have  on  me,  the  cords 
which  will  be  cut  only  when  I  am  loosened 
from  this  state  of  being. — To  Martha  Jef- 
ferson Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  248.  (Pa., 
1798.) 

2871. .     My   attachments  to  the 

world,  and  whatever  it  can  offer,  are  daily 
wearing  off;  but  you  a****  one  of  the  links 
which  hold  to  my  existence,  and  can  only 
break  off  with  that. — To  M.\ry  Jefferson 
Eppes.    D.L.J.    263.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

2872.  FAMILY,  Unhappiness  without. 

— By  a  law  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  bo 
happy  without  the  endearing  connections  of  a 
family.— To  W.  Clarke,    v.  468.     (M.,  1809.) 

2873.  FAMINE,  Anarchy  and.— The  firs: 
thing  to  be  feared  for  the  French  Republic 
is  famine.  This  will  infallibly  produce  an- 
archy. Indeed,  that  joined  to  a  draft  of  sol- 
diers, has  already  produced  some  serious  in- 
surrections.—To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  570. 
(Pa..  June  1703) 

2874.  FAMINE,  Insurrection  and. — We 
arc  in  danger  of  hourly  insurrection  [in  Paris] 
for  want  of  bread;  and  an  insurrection  onct- 
begun  for  that  cause,  may  associate  itself 
with  those  discontented  for  other  causes,  and 
produce  incalculable  events. — To  E.  Rutledge. 
iii.  111.     (P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

2875.  FANATICISM,  Education  and.— 
The  atmosphere  of  our  countrv  is  unquestion- 
ably charged  with  a  threatening  cloud  of  fa- 
naticism, lighter  in  some  parts,  denser  in 
other"^,  bi't  iof>  heavy  in  all.  *  *  *  The 
diflfusion  of  instruction  *  *  *  will  be  the 
*  *  *  remedy  for  this  fever  of  fanaticism. 
— To  TnoMAs  Cooper,  vii,  266.  Ford  fak, 
X,  242.     (M.,  1822.) 

2876.  FANATICISM,  Growth  and  de- 
cline.— I  hope  and  believe  you  are  mistaken 
in  supposing  the  reign  of  fanaticism  to  be  on 


the  advance.  I  think  it  certainly  dedinimi 
It  was  first  excited  artificially  t^  the  worn 
eigns  of  Europe  as  an  engine  of  opoosition 
Bonaparte  and  to  France.  It  rose  to  a 
height  there,  and  became,  indeed,  a  poi 
engine  of  loyalism.  and  of  snoport  to  I 
governments.  But  that  loyalism  is  giving  .._^ 
to  very  different  dispositions,  amd  S 
prompter,  fanaticism,  is  vanishing  with  it  la 
the  meantime,  it  had  been  waf  ed  across  th& 
Atlantic,  and  chiefly  from  Ensrland,  with  tbor 
other  fashions,  but  it  is  here  also  on  the  wift. 
—To  Thomas  Cooper,    vii,  170.     (M.,  iSa) 

2877.  FAKEiriL  HALL,  Sedition  and. 

— ^What  mischief  is  this  which  is  brewBK 
anew  between  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  natioa  i 
God-dem-mees?  Will  that  focus  of  seditioi; 
be  never  extinguished? — To  Mas.  JOHl 
Adams.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  68.    (P.,  July  17^) 

2878.  FAKMKR,  Jeff enon  as  a.— Vta 

I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  fuiblic  life  (onr 
twenty- four  years  ago).  I  came  to  a  rnoto- 
tion  never   ♦    ♦    ♦   to  wear  any  other  chtf* 

acter  tlian  that  of  a  farmer. — ^To 

iii,  527.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2879 .    To  keep  a  Viigida  «• 

tate  together  requires  in  the  owner  both  skiD 
and  attention.  Skill,  I  never  had,  and  attes- 
tion  I  could  not  have ;  and,  really,  when  I  ic* 
tlect  on  all  circumstances,  my  wonder  is  tint 
I  should  have  been  so  lon^  as  sixty  yean  i* 
reaching  the  result  to  which  I  am  now  re- 
duced.—To  James  Monroe.  '  Ford  ed.,  >• 
383.    (M..  1826.) 

2880.  FATHirRRS,  Amezieanina  oL-' 
Farmers,  whose  interests  are  entirely  agricni- 
tural,  are  the  true  representatives  of  the  greift 
American  interests,  and  are  alone  to  be  re*  I 
lied  on  for  expressing  the  proper  Americtfl } 
sentiments. — To  Arthur  Campbeix.  iv.  igfll 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  170.     (M.,  1797.) 

2881.  FARKEBSy  Barter  and.— The  tnitli 
is  that  farmers,  as  we  all  are,  have  no 
command  of  money.  Our  necessaries  are  all 
supplied,  either  from  our  farms,  or  a  nd|^  ' 
1)oring  store.  Our  produce,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  is  delivered  to  the  merchant,  and  thus 
the  business  of  the  year  is  done  l^y  harter, 
without  the  intervention  of  scarcely  a  dollar; 
and  thus.  also,  we  live  with  a  nlenty  of  every- 
thing except  money. — To  Wiluah  Duanr. 
V,  576.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  312.    (M.,  i8ri.) 

2882.  FABMEB8,  Aa  dtisena.— Cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable 
citizens.  They  are  the  most  vigorous,  the 
most  in  dependent,  the  most  virtuous,  and  they 
are  tied  to  their  country,  and  wedded  to  its 
liberty  and  interests,  by  the  most  lastiiw 
bonds.  As  long,  therefore,  as  they  can  find 
employment  in  this  line.  I  would  not  convert 
them  into  mariners,  artisans,  or  anything  dae. 
—To  John  Jay.  i.  403.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  88.  (P., 
1785.) 

2883 .    Cultivators  of  the  earth 

arc  the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  poiim 
most  of  the  amor  patria. — ^To  liC.  db  Btai- 
NiER.    ix,  288.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  143.    (P^  17861 V* 
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.  The  proportion  which  the 

eof  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears 
State  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is, 
Y  speaking,  the  proportion  of  its  un- 
3  its  healthy  parts,  and    is    a    good 

barometer  whereby  to  measure  its 
>f  corruption. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.     (1782.) 

.    Cultivators  of  the  earth 

most  virtuous  and  independent  citi- 

foTES  ON  Virginia,    viii,  413.     Ford 

V79.    (1782.) 

FASMEBS,  Education  of.— The 
irist  needs  ethics,  mathematics,  chem- 
[  natural  philosophy.  To  them  the  Ian- 
are  but  ornament  and  comfort. — To 
RAziER.    vii.  133.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

FABMEBS,  Happiness  of  Vir- 
-I  know  no  condition  happier  than 
a  Virginia  farmer  might  be,  conduct- 
self  as  he  did  during  the  war  \oi  the 
ion].  His  estate  supplies  a  good  table, 
himself  and  his  family  with  their  or- 
ipparel,  furnishes  a  small  surplus  to 
,  sugar,  coffee,  and  a  little  finery  for 
;  and  daughters,  enables  him  to  re- 
id  to  visit  his  friends  and  furnishes 
isinjf  and  healthy  occupation.  To  Se- 
this, he  needs  the  one  act  of  self-de- 
put  off  buying  anything  till  he  has  the 

0  pay  for  it. — To  Dr.  Currie.  ii,  219. 
^7.) 

FABMEBS,  Morals  of.— Corrup- 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a 
?non  of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has 
d  an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on 
ho,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their 

1  and  industry,  as  does  the  husband- 
r  their  subsistence,  depend  for  it  on 
*s  and  caprice  of  customers. — Notes 
3INIA.     viii,   405.    Ford  ed.,  iii,   268. 

F  A  B  M  EB  S,  Neglected.— Here 
jlphia,  the  seat  of  government],  the 
yed  farmer,  as  he  is  termed,  his  cattle 
'ps.  arc  no  more  thought  of  than  if 
i  not  feed  us.  Scrip  and  stock  are 
d  raiment  here. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
.,  V,  4.S5.  (Pa.,  1792.) 
LBMEBS,  Plundered. — See  2589. 

.  FABMEBSy  Prices  and.— Our 
are  cheerful  in  the  expectation  of  a 
ice  for  wheat  in  autumn.  Their  pulse 
regiilated  by  this,  and  not  by  the  suc- 
r  disasters  of  the  war. — To  President 
N.    vi.  78.     (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

.  PABMEBS,  Sacrificing.— Shall  the 
nass  of  our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to 
5  of  shipwrights  ?— Opinion  on  Ship 
rrs.    vii,  625.     (May.  1703.) 

.  FABMBBS,  Virtues  of.— Those 
>or  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
,  if  He  ever  had  a  chosen  people. 
)rcasts  He  has  made  His  peculiar  de- 
r  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It 
>ctis  in  which  he  keeps  alive  that  sa- 


cred fire,  which  otherwise  might  escape  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. — Notes  on  Vikginia. 
viii,  405.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  268.    (1782.) 

—  FABMEBS  GENEBAL  OF  FBANCE. 

— See  Monopoly. 

2893.  FABMING,  Absorbed  in.— If  you 
visit  me  as  a  farmer,  it  must  be  as  a  co-dis- 
ciple; for  I  am  but  a  learner;  an  eager  one 
indeed,  but  yet  desperate,  being  too  old  now  to 
learn  a  new  art.  However,  I  am  as  much  de- 
lighted and  occupied  with  it,  as  if  I  was  the 
greatest  adept.  I  shall  talk  with  you  about  it 
from  morning  till  night,  and  nut  vou  on  very 
short  allowance  as  to  political  aliment.  Now 
and  then  a  pious  ejaculation  for  the  French 
and  Dutch  republicans,  returning  with  due 
dispatch  to  clover,  potatoes,  wheat,  &c. — ^To 
W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  118.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  12.  (M., 
1795.) 

2894.  FABMIKG,  Ardor  for.— I  return 
to  farming  with  an  ardor  which  I  scarcely 
knew  in  my  youth,  and  which  has  got  the 
better  entirely  of  my  love  of  study. — To  John 
Adams,  iv,  103.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  505.  (M., 
April  1794.) 

2895.  FABMIKGy  Beauty  and.— In  Vir- 
ginia we  are  all  farmers,  but  not  in  a  pleas- 
ing style.  We  have  so  little  labor  in  propor- 
tion to  our  land  that,  although  perhaps  we 
make  ihore  profit  from  the  same  labor,  we  can- 
not give  to  our  grounds  that  style  of  beau^ 
which  satisfies  the  eye  of  the  amateur. — ^To  C. 
W.  Peale.    vi.  6.     (P.F.,  1811.) 

2896.  FABMING,  Delight  in.— No  oc- 
cupation is  so  delightful  to  me  as  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth. — To  C.  W.  Peale.  vi.  6. 
(P.P..  1811.) 

2897.  FABMING,       Management.— A 

farm,  however  large,  is  not  more  difficult  to 
direct  than  a  garden,  and  does  not  call  for 
more  attention  or  skill. — To  J.  B.  Stuart. 
vii,  64.     (M..  1817.) 

2898.  FABMING,  Theory  and  practice. 
—Attached  to  agriculture  by  inclination,  as 
well  as  by  a  conviction  that  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  occupations  of  man.  my  course 
of  life  has  not  permitted  me  to  add  to  its 
theories  the  lessons  of  practice. — To  M.  Sil- 
vestre.     V,  83.     (W.,  1807.) 

2899.  FASHION,     Bevolution    and. — I 

have  hopes  that  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
are  already  disposed  to  join  the  Tiers  Etat  in 
deciding  that  the  vote  fin  the  States  Generall 
shall  be  by  persons.     This  is  the  opinion  a 
la  mode  at  present,  and  mode  has  acted   a 
wonderful  part  in  the  present  instance.    All 
the   handsome   young   women,   for   example 
are  for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  this  is  an  artt^^ 
more  powerful   in   France,   than  the  200,^^^^ 
men  of  the  King. — To  David  Humphr]^^^^ 
iii.  II.     Ford  ed..  v.  87.     (1789.)  ^\ 

2900.  FAST-DAY,  Appointment  of  ^ 
[After   the  promulgation   of  the   Boston    "^"vs^ 
Dill    in    1774]    we    [the   young   leaders    iw    ^^^s^ 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses]   were  und^*^      >^ 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arousing  oi^^        x\V 
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■ji:i=n=is=r    :f    *    iij    ;:    fKser*!    ritfc::::^    xsc 

TTcs-ies  =  ti-s  ■•IT  ::   1-55.   ksos  wijca  x  r«^ 

:.T  izz  Tt.  :'..=ziz:i.Lrf  j«c*ii<r3  ire  f:r=*  ,*: 

i^z-f  ii<ir  rinie*  ::r  xrcc'.-tir;f  ti<  :« 
:ij  ::  J^re.  :=  »-i:ci  lie  ?,-r:-?t_  wi*  t*  c»-cr- 

r:.^.:s.    ::r   1    iiy    ::    ti*:.-^     *-.;=■". .it: :r.   xr.i 

-^r^:*  .  :  fir-  ^r^iisr  errjiiii*  tc  -•  -  jr.-^ 
•.-•I'-in.  Tit  xrrtfz  ::  »;::  :;e  r<\T  ~,-mir^ 
r-      Mr.      IR:"*;r:      Ji—jr*      Nici.'Ii*.     whr;« 

'.'.  ::z  i:—  ::  r::-.e  ::.  "..e  iccri:r^".T  w^n: 
•:  z:—  :=  zli  r-.rmr^.  H?  rr..'vf.i  :r  tie  *»i— .; 
li,-      zJit    :*'.    ::    .'-re    -Ai?    rr.'7C5c»i:    Jid    :t 

5..:.-:  -js  2*  jls'-i:.  •  •  •  We  rfr.:rrs\i 
i-.T.-t.  ir.i  :-  .--r  s^vcril  cj--r:::<*  :r.\-.:s\i  the 
z'.-trzy  ::  — et:  i55<r::l:es  c:  :"-?  p«f.'?;e  cr.  tie 
^<Ti:rr:  the  ccr«:-0=:«  s*:  :>.c 


,  *  J. 


e«  : 
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i  -e  7<'."r-*  ""' 


'.'.x:*Z"   ir 

^  =j  .:k*  a  sh^ck  0:  e!<crr:o::y.  jr,*u*:r.i:  ever>-  I 

-.in.   ir.i  7*ac:rg  h:rr.  erict  ,ir.i   >o'*..:*y  or:  h:* 

:fi-.:r». — .\-.  7.  r:j03L\:-H>.     i.  ?.     r.'a?  sr.    i.  9. 

2901.  FAST-DATS,  Federal  GoTerxunent  ■ 

*iid- — I     c: r. ?: ie r    : :: e    ^i  ■•  c -r: :r 0 r. :     sV    : he 

•.:■,-  ZTZ-rr.  :r.t^r:::eddl:ng  :n  re!:g:ou?  :r.>:::u-  > 
•■  .r.-  -.heir  i-.\:::::ie<  v:.>c:vv*.r'.e.  or  c\c:c  ><:s. 
T'r.-.i  T-i-'i'.'.s^  r.::  on  y  fr,-:;:  :he  i'r.^\  •.<.':'.  :hj:  ■ 
r.:  a 'A-  ?ha!'.  I'e  rr.ade  rc>7^'c::::k:  :'.".-  o-:ab- 
:Tr.—.er.:  •:t  free  exerc:>e  of  re'.-.C'.o:*..  b:::  :r.^:n 
:?.a:  a*?:-  whi^h  resenes  to  the  Slates  the 
y.'f.rri  m  itiejauvi  :o  :he  L':v.:ed  S:.i:c> 
C-rtair/y.  r.?  p-i'wer  :o  pre-cr:Var:y  rel"g:ou> 
-:■.•:-::"?.  t  ■.-:•  a ?-::::' e  a'.::h.'r.:y  ;!^  r^."I:s:ou? 
::  •::;,l:ne.  has  Icen  .!ccj:.::..:  :■  :hv  v.i:::or;i! 
[r.-.trr.irxnt.  It  riust  :hc:;.  re>t  with  the 
.Svi'.ti.  V  far  a-i  i:  can  Ic  \::  ,\r.y  V.\i:v..\:\  an- 
;hor-.t>-.  But  it  :s  only  proposed  tha:  I  .-hould 
f^.-.tiimcnd.  nn  prt5cr:r;e.  a  viav  of  fasting 
ar.'i  prayer.  That  is.  :hat  I  should  i?:J:>cV.\v 
a--'jrr.e  to  the  I'nited  States  an  authority  over 
r*:'.-2'o\:^  exercises,  which  the  Constitution 
ha-  dir-jctly  prec'udtd  their,  from.  It  -nu-t 
h*:  :.-.':an:.  too.  that  this  recoir.nicndation  is  to 
r-irry  ^on:e  authority,  and  to  he  sanctioned 
Sy  -ome  penalty  on  those  who  disregard  it: 
n'..t  indet-d  of  tine  and  imprisonment,  but  of 
-ome  degree  of  proscription  perhaps  in  public 
ofjinion.  And  does  th.e  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  penalty  make  the  recommendation  less 
a  law  or  conduct  for  those  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected? I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  religion  to  invite  the  civil  maeistrate  to  di- 
rect its  exercises,  its  discipline,  or  its  doc- 
tr:ne< ;  nor  ot  the  religious  societies,  that  the 
General  Government  should  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  effecting  any  uniformity  of  time 


:r  =3.rter  among  them.  Fastinff  1 
xrs  r«L;g:ocx3  exercises :  the  enjoinii 
ic:  ::  discipline.  Evcrv  religious  i 
X  r^z  :o  determine  lor  itself  the 
i^e^sf  exercises,  and  the  objects  ] 
:!:«=:.  xccording  to  their  own  particv 
inc  :hi<  hgfac  can  never  be  safer  th 
-■«•=  hA=diw  where  the  Constitutio 
:c*::eii  ;^  I  am  aware  that  the  i 
T.y  preiiecesiors  mav  be  quoted.  I 
t'tT  Ssiie^ed  that  the  example  of 
^c.i::ve>  led  to  the  assumption  of  th 
::▼  by  :he  General  Government,  wi 
e.xA^Taticn.  which  would  have  i 
iha:  vhac  might  be  a  right  in  a  Stt! 
rtesr.  wa:$  a  violation  of  that  right 
stinted  br  another.  Be  this  as  it  d 
:ce  tr.ust  act  according  to  the  dictl 
:«:*  reason*  and  mine  tells  me 
TC'Aer^  alone  have  been  given  to  the 
o:  the  United  States,  and  no  antho 
rect  che  religious  exercises  of  his  on 
— To  Reii-.  S.\muel  Miller,  v,  2 
IT..  Lx.  tr+     OV..  1808.) 

8908. .    In  matters  of 

have  considered  that  its  free  exercis 
?y  the  Constitution  independent  of 
of  the  General  Government.  I  ha 
fore,  undertaken  on  no  occasion  to 
the  re  tgious  exercises  suited  to  it; 
left  them  as  the  Constitution  foe 
ur.der  the  direction  and  discipline  o 
Church  authorities  acknowledged  b; 
en!  religious  societies. — Second  I 
.\??RESS.  viii.  42.    Ford  ed.,  viu.  34 

8903.  FAtTQUIEB  (Fnmcia),  J 

The  ablest  man  who  had  ever  fille 
t^ce  [Governor  of  Virginia].* — 
R.vruY.    i.  3.    Ford  ed.,  i,  4.     (1821 

2904.  FAVOBITISK,  Equal 
▼»• — To  special  legislation  we  are 
averse.  lest  a  principle  of  favoritii 
creep  :n  and  pervert  that  of  equal  r 
Geokoe  Flower,    vii,  83.    (1817.) 

8905.  FAVOBmSX^Justtcoa 

out  justice  without  partiality  or  favoi 
High  Williamson.     Ford  ed.,  v,  4 

8906.  FAVOBinSK,  BegaL- 

g!e  interposition  of  an  interested 
against  a  law  was  scarcely  ever  knc 
of  success,  though  in  the  opoosite  1 
placed   the  interests  of  a  whole 
RioHTS  OF  British  America,    i,  ] 
E?..  i.  440.     (1-74-) 

8907.  FAV0B8,  Personal.— In  t 

tries  [France  and  Holland]  pci 
vors  weigh  more  than  public  inl 
Tames  Monroe,  i,  56a  Ford  Ea 
\P..  1786.) 

8908.  FAV0B8,  SoUdtation  c 

who  have  had.  and  who  may  yet  1 

•  TefTerson.  while  a  stadent  at  Willlai 
Cnlieffe,  was  introdnccd  to  Govemoi 
*'  With  him,  and  at  hit  Ubla.*"  laya  jeA 
biogT>iphy.  U  3),  **  Dr.  Small  and  Xr. 
amtci  ommt'mm  k^rmrmm^  and  mywif 
fartie  qmarni^  and  to  the  hatritoal  coot 
ihew  occasions  I  owad  much  inttractioa 
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BOH  to  ask  ^eat  favors,  should  never  ask 
nnall  ones.— -To  M.  de  Lafayette,  i,  579. 
(P.,  1786.) 

—  FEDEiiAL  CITY.— See  Washington 
City. 

_  FEDE&AIi  C0ITBT8.— See  Judiciaky 
ind  SuPBEME  Court. 

2909.  FEDERAIi  GO VEBNMENT,  Birth 
<rt.— The  new  government  has  ushered  itself 
to  the  world,  as  honest,  masculine  and  dig- 
nified.— ^To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford 
m.,  V,  112.     (P.,  1789.) 

—  FEDEBAIi  GOVEBNMENT,  Central- 
Intion. — See  Centralization. 

8910.  FEDEBAIi  GOVEENMENT,  Ez- 
piniion  and.— Who  can  limit  the  extent  to 
which  the  federative  principle  may  operate 
eflfectivcly?  The  larger  our  association,  the 
less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions. — 
Skond  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford 
m,  viii,  344.     (1805.) 

8911. .    I   still   believe   that  the 

Western  extension  of  our  confederacy  will  en- 
sore  its  duration,  by  overruling  local  factions, 
which  might  shake  a  smaller  association. — 
To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed., 
X  192.    (M.,  1821.)     See  Territory. 

8812.  FEDEBAL  GOVEBNMENT, 
lonnation  of.— I  find  by  the  public  papers, 
tlat  your  commercial  convention  [at  Annap- 
db]  failed  in  point  of  representation.  If  it 
should  produce  a  full  meeting  in  May,  and  a 
broader  reformation,  it  will  still  be  well.  To 
wake  us  one  nation,  as  to  foreign  concerns, 
and  keep  us  cistinct  in  domestic  ones,  gives 
the  outline  of  the  proper  division  of  powers 
bcti*een  the  general  and  particular  govern- 
nwits.  But.  to  enable  the  federal  head  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  given  it  to  best  advantage, 
it  should  be  organized,  as  the  particular  ones 
arc,  into  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary. 
The  first  and  last  are  already  separated.  The 
second  should  also  be.  When  last  with  Con- 
fess, I  often  proposed  to  members  to  do 
this,  by  making  of  the  Committee  of  the 
States,  an  Executive  Committee  during  the 
recess,  of  Congress,  and,  during  its  sessions, 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  receive  and  despatch 
ill  executive  business,  so  that  Congress  itself 
should  meddle  only  with  what  should  be  legis- 
lative. But  I  question  if  any  Congress  (much 
•ess  all  successively)  can  have  self-denial 
enough  to  go  through  with  this  distribution. 
The  distribution,  then,  should  be  imposed  on 
them.^— To  James  Madison,  ii,  65.  Ford 
^.  iv,  332.     (P..  Dec.  16,  1786.) 

2913. .    I  think  it  very  material 

to  separate  in  the  hands  of  Congress  the  ex- 

*Alexand«r  H.  Stephens,  in  commentingr  on  this 
P***«^  *^.IjJ2.^"'^''>  of  If^  United  States,  page 
«78,»ay8:  »*  TJim,  as  far  as  the  author  has  been  able 
todiacover,  after  no  mconsiderable  research,  is  the 
first  embodied  inception  of  the  general  outline  of 
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ecutive  and  legislative  powers,  as  the  judiciary 
already  are  in  some  degree.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
want  of  it  has  been  the  source  of  more  evil 
than  we  have  experienced  from  any  other 
cause.  Nothing  is  so  embarrassing  nor  so 
mischievous  in  a  great  assembly  as  the  de- 
tails of  execution.  The  smallest  trifle  of  that 
kind  occupies  as  long  as  the  most  important 
act  of  legislation,  and  takes  place  of  every- 
thing else.  Let  any  man  recollect,  or  look  over 
the  files  of  [the  Confederation]  Congress; 
he  will  observe  the  most  important  proposi- 
tions hanging  over,  from  week  to  week,  and 
month  to  month,  till  the  occasions  have  passed 
them,  and  the  thing  never  done.  I  have  ever 
viewed  the  executive  details  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  evil  to  us,  because  they,  in  fact,  place 
us  as  if  we  had  no  federal  head,  by  diverting 
the  attention  of  that  head  from  great  to  small 
objects;  and  should  this  division  of  power 
not  be  recommended  by  the  convention,  it  is 
my  opinion  Congress  should  make  it  itself, 
by  establishing  an  Executive  Committee. — 
To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  218.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424. 
(P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

2914. .    To  give  the  Federal  head 

some  peaceable  mode  of  enforcing  its  just  au- 
thority, [and]  to  organize  that  head  into  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  departments, 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  Federal  constitu- 
tion.— To  General  Washington,  ii,  250. 
(P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

2015. .    To  make  our  States  one 

as  to  all  foreign  concerns,  [and]  preserve 
them  several  as  to  all  merely  domestic  *  *  * 
are  great  desiderata  in  our  Federal  constitu- 
tion.— To  General  Washington,  ii,  250. 
(P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

2916.  .      You     ask     me     what 

amelioration  I  think  necessary  in  our  Federal 
constitution.  ♦  *  ♦  My  own  general  idea 
is  that  the  States  shoiila  severally  preserve 
fheir  sovereignty  in  whatever  concerns  them- 
selves alone,  and  that  whatever  may  concern 
arTofHer~Stat€;  or  any  foreign  nation,  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Federal  sovereignty; 
that  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  sovereiprnty 
should  be  divided  among  three  several  bodies, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  as  the 
State  sovereignties  are;  and  that  peaceable 
means  should  be  contrived  for  the  Federal 
head  to  enforce  compliance  on  the  part  of  the 
State. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  267.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  445.     (P-»  Sep.  1787.) 

2917. .     My     idea     is     that    we 

should  be  made  one  nation  in  every  case  con- 
cerning foreign  affairs,  and  separate  ones  in 
whatever  is  merely  domestic. — To  J.  Blair. 
ii,  249.     (P.»  1787.) 

2918. .  My  idea  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  should  be  organized  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  as  are 
the  State  governments,  and  some  peaceable 
means  of  enforcement  devised  for  the  Federal 
head  over  the  States. — To  J.  Blair,  ii,  240. 
(P..  1787.) 

2919. .     My  general  plan    wo\\\d 

be  to  make  the  States  one  as  to  eve  tithing 
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connected  with  foreign  nations,  and  several  as 
to  everything  purely  domestic — To  E.  Har- 
rington, ii,  217.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  424.  (P., 
1787.) 

2920.  FEDEBAIi  GOVERNMENT,  A 
frugal. — I  am  for  a  government  rigorously 
frugal. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  a68.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

2021. .  Kindly  separated  by  na- 
ture and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  extermi- 
nating havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe; 
too  high-minded  to  endure  the  degrada- 
tions of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen 
country,  with  room  enough  for  our  descend- 
ants to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  genera- 
tion; entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the 
acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and 
confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens,  resulting, 
not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions,  and 
their  sense  of  them ;  enlightened  by  a  benign 
religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in 
various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating 
honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the 
love  of  man ;  acknowledging  and  adoring  an 
overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dis- 
pensations, proves  that  it  delights  in  the  happi- 
ness of  man  here  and  his  greater  happiness 
hereafter. — with  all  these  blessings,  what  more 
is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosper- 
ous people?  Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citi- 
zens— a  wise  and  frugal  pjovernment,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regu- 
late their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  im- 
provement, and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth 
of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the 
sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. — 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii.  3.  Ford  ed.. 
viii.  3.     (1801.) 

2022.  FEDEBAL  GOVERNMENT, 
Functions. — To  draw  around  the  whole  na- 
tion the  strength  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, as  a  barrier  against  foreign  foes,  to 
watch  the  borders  of  every  State,  that  no  ex- 
ternal hand  may  intrude,  or  disturb  the  exer- 
cise of  self-government  reserved  to  itself,  to 
equalize  and  moderate  the  public  contribu- 
tions, that  while  the  requisite  services  are 
invited  by  due  remuneration,  nothing  beyond 
this  may  exist  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  useful  industry, 
nor  unjustly  to  burthen  those  who  continue 
in  those  pursuits — these  are  functions  of  the 
(ioiKTal  Government  on  which  you  have  a 
right  to  call  *  *  *  The^e  shall  be  faith- 
fully pursued  according  to  the  plain  and  can- 
did import  of  the  expressions  in  which  they 
were  announced  fin  the  first  inaugural  ad- 
dress].— Rkplv  to  Vermont  Address,  iv,  418. 
(W..  1801.) 

2023.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  Hap- 
piness under.— That  the  [Federal]  Govern- 
ment is  calculated  to  produce  general  hap- 
piness, when  administered  in  its  true  repub- 
lican spirit,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded. — To 
David  Campbell.  Ford  ed.,  v,  489.  (Pa., 
1792.) 


—  FEDERAL      GO VERVXEHTy     Jn- 

dldaxy.— See  Judioary  and  Sufkeme  Goun: 

_  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  QfflfliiL 

— See  Offices. 


2024.  FEDERAL  OOVSRNMEHT, 

en  of. — If  the  three  powers  [of  our  goveni' 
ment]  maintain  their  mutual  independence  oo 
each  other  it  may  last  long,  but  not  to  tf 
either  can  assume  the  authorities  of  the  other. 
—To  William  C  Jarvis.  vii.  179.  Fokd  ol, 
X,  161.     (M.,  1820.)     See  Power. 

2025.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  Fm- 

ervation  of.— The  fite  of  this  comKiy, 
whether  it  shall  be  irretrievably  plunged  into 
a  form  of  government  rejected  by  the  nakoi 
of  the  Constitution,  or  shall  get  back  to  tke 
true  principles  of  that  instrument,  depends  oi 
the  turn  which  things  may  take  within  > 
short  period  of  time  ensuing  the  present  nO' 
ment. — To  Edmund  Pendleton.  iv,  47- 
FoRD    ED.,  vii,  355.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

2026. .    The  preservation  of  tb« 

General  Government  in  its  whole  constitution' 
al  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  s^ 
home  and  safety  abroad,  I  deem  [one  of  the] 
essential  principles  of  our  government,  con" 
sequently  [one  f  which  ought  to  shape  its  ad" 
ministration. — ^First  Inaugural  AdokisS' 
viii,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.     (1801.) 

2027.  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  Frift^ 

ciples  of. — About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  00 
the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprefaaut ' 
everything  dear  and  valuable  to  vou,  it  is 
proper  that  you  should  understand  what  I 
deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  govefn- 
ment,  and  consequentlv  those  which  oiq^ 
to  shape  its  administration.  I  will  compress 
them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  wDI 
bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice 
to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion. 
religious  or  political ;  peace,  commerce  and 
honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entamding 
alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most 
competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark  against  anti- 
republican  tendencies ;  the  preservation  of  the 
General  Government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home  and  safety  abroad :  a  jealous  care  of 
the  right  of  election  by  the  people — a  mild 
and  safe  corrective  of  abuses,  which  are  lopped 
by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peacc&le 
remedies  are  unprovided:  absolute  acquies- 
cence in  the  decisions  of  the  majority — the 
vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a  well- 
disciplined  militia— our  best  reliance  in  peace 
and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars 
may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  die  civil 
over  the  military  authority:  economy  in  the 
public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly 
burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our  dcJitt 
and  sacred  preservation  of  the  puUic  faidi; 
encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  oom- 
merce  as  its  handmaid :  the  diffusion  of  infdr- 
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mation,   and  the  arrauninient  of  all  abuses 
at  the  bar  of  public  reason;  freedom  of  re- 
ligion ;  freedom  of  the  press :  freedom  of  per- 
son, under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus; and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected. 
These  principles  form  the  bright  constellation 
which  has  gone  before  us.  and  guided  our 
steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  ref- 
ormation.   The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the 
blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment    They  should  be  the  creed  of  our 
political  feith;    the  text  of  civil  instruction; 
the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services 
of  those  we  trust;    and  should  we  wander 
from  them  in  moments  of  error  or  alarm,  let 
us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain 
the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty, 
ind  safety. — First  Inaugural  Address,    viii, 
4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

2928. .  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  to  prevail.— To  William  Eustis. 
V.  411.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  236.     (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

8G28.  FBDEBAL   GOVEBNMENT, 

Safety    under. — The    national    government 

constimtcs  the  safety  of  every  part,  by  uniting 

j     for  its  protection  the  powers  of  the  whole. — 

To  Dr.  William  Eustis.    v,  410.    Ford  ed., 

'     ix.235.    (W.,  1809.) 

I        2930.  FBDEBAIi  GOVEBNMENT, 

Shield  of. — Although  under  the  pressure  of 

serious  evils  at  this  moment,  the  governments 

of  the  other  hemisphere  cannot  boast  a  more 

favorable  situation.    We  certainly  do  not  wish 

to  exchange  our  difficulties  for  the  sanguinary 

distresses   of   our   fellow    men    beyond    the 

water.    In  a  state  of  the  world  unparalleled  in 

tiroes  past,  and  never  again  to  be  expected, 

according  to  human  probabilities,  no  form  of 

government   has,   so   far,   better   shielded   its 

citizens  from  the  prevailing  afflictions. — R.  To 

A.  Connecticut    Repubucans.      viii,     140. 

(Nov.  1808.) 

2931.  FEDEBAIi  GOVEBNMENT,  Sim- 
plicity.—I  am  for  a  government  rigorously 
•  ♦  *  simple. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
268-    Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  i799) 

2032.  FEDEBAIi  GOVEBNMENT, 
Strength    of. — I   know,    indeed,   that   some 
honest  men  fear  that  a  republican  government 
cannot  be  strong ;  that  this  government  is  not 
strong   enough.     But   would  the  honest  pa- 
triot, in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment, 
abandcm  a  government  which  has  so  far  kept 
OS  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  vision- 
ary   fear   that  this  government,   the   world's 
best    hope,    may  by  possibility   want   energfy 
to    preserve    itself?     I  trust   not.      I    believe 
this,    on    the   contrary,  the  strongest  govem- 
nent   on     earth,     j    believe    it    is    the    only 
'"^  ^  V^^  f^^?  '"3n.  at  the  call  of  the  laws. 
•"^"/j  J^^t  :J^^  standard  of  the  law.  and 
TXn^'^dTarj^^^   o^  the  public  order  as 
oDRBSs.     viii  t  %^^rTi.— First  Inaugural 

tm  CKrv^erti^^iiy      OQVBBNMENT, 

General  G^%^f^XM.^ It  is  the  duty  of 

\^X^^    ^O  guard  its  subor- 


dinate members  from  the  encroachments  of 
each  other,  even  when  they  are  made  through 
error  or  inadvertence,  and  to  cover  its  citizens 
from  the  exercise  of  powers  not  authorized  by 
the  law. — OFFiaAL  Opinion,  vii,  515.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  260.     (1790.) 

2934. The  several  States  com- 
posing the  United  States  of  America,  are  not 
united  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submis- 
sion to  their  General  Government ;  but  *  *  * 
by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a 
Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of 
Amendments  thereto,  they  constituted  a  Gen- 
eral Government  for  special  purposes, — dele- 
gated to  that  government  certain  definite 
powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the 
residuary  mass  of  right  to  their  own  self-gov- 
ernment ;  and  *  *  ♦  whensoever  the.  Gen- 
eral Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no 
force.  ♦  ♦  *  To  this  compact  each  State 
acceded  as  a  State  and  is  an  integral  party,  its 
co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The  Government  created  by  this  compact 
was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of 
the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself; 
since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and 
not  the  Constitution  the  measure  of  its  pow- 
ers, but  ♦  *  *  as  in  all  .cases  of  compact 
among  powers  having  no  common  judge,  each 
party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself, 
as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  464.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  289.'  (1798.) 

2935. Foreign  relations  are  our 

province;  domestic  regulations  and  institu- 
tions belong  in  every  State,  to  itself. — To 
C^SAR  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  473.  (W., 
Dec.    1800.) 

2936. Our  citizens   have   wisely 

formed  themselves  into  one  nation  as  to 
others,  and  several  States  as  among  them- 
selves. To  the  united  nation  belong  our  ex- 
ternal and  mutual  relations;  to  each  State, 
severally,  the  care  of  our  persons,  our  prop- 
erty, our  reputation  and  religious  freedom. 
This  wise  distribution,  if  carefully  preserved, 
will  prove,  I  trust  from  example,  that  while 
smaller  governments  are  better  adapted  to 
the  ordinary  objects  of  society,  larger  con- 
federations more  effectually  secure  independ- 
ence, and  the  preservation  of  republican  gov- 
ernment.— To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
iv.  398.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

2937. .  It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  sup- 
pose that  either  our  State  governments  are 
superior  to  the  Federal,  or  the  Federal  to  the 
States.  The  people,  to  whom  all  authority 
belongs,  have  divided  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  two  distinct  departments,  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  which  are  foreign  and  do- 
mestic; and  they  have  appointed  for  each  a 
distinct  set  of  functionaries.  These  they  have 
made  coordinate,  checkinp^  and  balancing  each 
other,  like  the  three  cardinal  departments  in 
the  individual  States ;  each  equally  supreme  as 
to  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  and  neither 
authorized  ultimately  to  decide  what  belongs 
to  itself,  or  to  its  coparcener  in  government. 
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As  independent,  in  fact,  as  diflFercnt  nations, 
a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  compromise,  there- 
fore, and  not  of  encroachment  and  usurpation, 
is  the  healing  balm  of  such  a  Constitution; 
and  each  party  should  prudently  shrink  from 
all  approach  to  the  line  of  demarcation,  in- 
stead of  rashly  overleaping  it,  or  throwing 
grapples  ahead  to  haul  to  hereafter.  But, 
finally,  the  peculiar  happiness  of  our  blessed 
system  is,  that  in  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween these  different  sets  of  servants,  the  ap- 
ical is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employers 
peaceably  assembled  by  their  representatives 
in  convention.  This  is  more  rational  than  the 
jus  fortioris,  or  the  cannon's  mouth,  the  ul- 
tima ct  sola  ratio  re  gum. — To  Spencer 
Roane,  vii,  213.  Ford  ed.,  x,  190.  (M., 
1821.) 

2938. Maintain  the  line  of  power 

marked  by  the  Constitution  between  the  two 
coordinate  goveniments,  each  sovereig^n  and 
independent  in  its  department;  the  States  as 
to  everything  relating  to  themselves  and  their 
State;  the  General  Government  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  things  or  persons  out  of  a 
particular  State.  The  one  may  be  strictly 
called  the  domestic  branch  of  government, 
which  is  sectional  but  sovereign;  the  other, 
the  foreign  branch  of  government,  coordinate 
with  the  other  domestic,  and  equally  sover- 
eign on  its  own  side  of  the  line. — To  Samuel 
II.  Smith.     Ford  ed.,  x.  263.     (M.,  1823.) 

2939. The  best  general  key  for 

the  solution  of  questions  of  power  between  our 
governments,  is  the  fact  that  '*  every  foreign 
and  federal  power  is  given  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  the  States  every  power 
purely  domestic."  I  recollect  but  one  in- 
stance of  control  vested  in  the  Federal,  over 
the  State  authorities,  in  a  matter  purely  do- 
mestic, which  is  that  of  metallic  tenders.  The 
Federal  is.  in  truth,  our  foreign  government, 
which  department  alone  is  taken  from  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  separate  States. — To  Robert 
J.  Garnett.  vii,  336.  Ford  ed.,  x.  295.  (M.. 
i8j4.) 

2940. The  radical   idea  of    the 

character  of  the  Constitution  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  1  have  adopted  as  a  key  in  ca^os 
of  doubtful  c(jn>truction.  is.  that  the  whole 
field  of  government  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, domestic  and  foreign  (the  States 
in  their  mutual  relations  being  of  the  latter)  ; 
that  the  former  department  is  reserved  exclu- 
sively to  the  respective  States  within  their 
own  limits,  and  the  latter  assigned  to  a  sep- 
arate set  of  functionaries,  constituting  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  branch,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  federal  basis,  is  established  «is  a 
distinct  government  quoad  hoc.  acting  as  the 
domestic  branch  coes  on  the  citizens  directly 
and  coercivcly;  that  these  departments  have 
distinct  directories,  coordinate  and  equally 
independent  and  supreme,  each  in  its  own 
sphere  of  action.  Whenever  a  doubt  arises 
to  which  of  these  branches  a  power  lx»longs, 
I  trv  it  by  this  test.  I  recollect  no  case  whore 
a  question  »;imply  between  citizens  of  the 
same  Stale,  has  been  transferred  to  the  foreign 


department,  except  that  of  inhibiting  tenden 
but  of  metallic  money,  and  ex  post  facto  legis- 
lation.—To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  j4SL 
Ford  ed..  x,  300.    (M.,  1824.) 

2941. With  respca  to  onr  State 

and  Federal  govemmeuts,  I  do  not  tfamk 
their  relations  correctly  understood  bv  for- 
eigners.'*' They  generally  suppose  the  mrmer 
subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  They  are  coordinate  departmen:s  of 
one  simple  and  integral  whole.  To  the  State 
governments  are  reserved  all  legislation  and 
administration,  in  affairs  which  concern  thrir 
own  citizens  only,  and  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  given  whatever  concerns  foreigners, 
or  the  citizens  of  other  States;  these  {mic- 
tions alone  being  made  Federal.  The  one  ii 
the  domestic,  the  other  the  foreign  branch  of 
the  same  government ;  neither  having  control 
over  the  other,  but  within  its  own  department 
There  are  one  or  two  exceptions  only  to  this 
partition  of  power. — ^To  John  Cabtwucbi: 
vii,  358.     (M..  1824.) 

2942.  FEDEKAL  GOYSBNIEEST,  8ii»> 
cess  of.— Our  experience  so  far,  has  satisfK- 
torily  manifested  the  competence  of  a  r^ob- 
lican  government  to  maintain  and  promote  die 
best  interests  of  its  citizens :  and  every  fatntt 
year,  I  doubt  not.  will  contribute  to  settle  s 
question  on  which  reason,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  onr  fellow    ^ 
citizens,  could  never  admit  a  doubt,  and  mncb 
less  condemn  them  as  fit  subjects  to  be  con* 
signed  to  the  dominion  of  wealth  and  force- 
— R.  To  A.  Connecticut  Repubucans.    viii, 
140.    (1808.) 

2943.  FEDBBAL  O0VSBH1CBH7, 
WatchfulneM  over.— Our  political  machine 
is  now  pretty  well   wound   up.  but  are  tb^^ 
spirits  of  our  people  sufficiently  wound  dowiv 
to  let  it  work  glibly.    I  trust  it  is  too  soon 
for  that,  and  that  we  have  many  centuries:^ 
to  come  yet  befote  my  countrymen  cease  to 
bear  their  government  hard  in  huid. — ^To  W. 
S.Smith,    ii.  448.    (P..  1788.) 

2944 We,   I  hope,  shall  adhere 

to  our  republican  government,  and  keep  it  to 
its  original  principles  by  narrowly  watddng 
it.— To .    iii,  527.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

2945.  FEDEKATiTBM,  Oonaolidatioii.— 
Consolidation  is  the  form  in  which  federalism 
row  arrays  itself,  and  is  the  present  principle 
of  distinction  between  republicans  and  the 
pseudo-republicuns  but  real  federalists.— To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  278.  Fokd  n.,  x. 
248.    (M..  1823.)    See  Centralization. 

2946.  FEDEBAU8K,   Dead.— -Exccptii^ 

in  the  north-eastern  and  your  south-western 
corner  of  the  Union,  monarchism,  which  has 
been  so  falsely  miscalled  federalism,  is  dead 
and  buried,  and  no  dav  of  resurrection  will 
ever  dawn  upon  it.  It  has  retired  to  the  two 
extreme  and  opposite  angles  of  onr  land. 
whence  it  will  have  ultimately  and  shortly  to 
take  its  final  flight. — ^To  Go\vinor  GtAnouii. 
iv,  488.  (W.,  1803.) 
*  Cartwright  was  an  Biigliahmaii.~Bl»Tcm. 
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2d47. Federalism  is  dead,  with- 

f  4ut  even  the  hope  of  a  day  of  resurrection. 
L  jihe  quondam  leaders,  indeed,  retain  their  ran- 
iljcor  and  principles;  but  their  followers  are 
■amalgamated  with  us  in  sentiment,  if  not  in 
IB  name. — ^To  Richard  M.  Johnson,  v,  257. 
\jl(W.,  March  1808.) 

SMS.  FF.T>KRATiTflM,  Judiciary  and.— 

It  is  unfortunate  that  federalism  is  still 
predominant  in  our  Judiciary  department, 
which  is  consequently  in  opposition  to  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  branches,  and  is 
able  to  baffle  their  measures  often. — To  James 
BowDOiN.  V,  65.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  41.  (W., 
1807.) 

t2949.  FEDERATiTSM,  Monarchigm  and, 
-Federalism,  stripped  as  it  now  nearly  is, 
f  its  landed  and  laboring  support,  is  mon- 
rchism  and  Anglicism,  and  whenever  our 
own  dissensions  shall  let  these  in  upon  us, 
the  last  ray  of  free  government  closes  on  the 
horizon  of  the  world. — ^To  William  Duane. 
V,  602.     (M.,  1811.)     See  Monarchy. 

2950.  FEDEBAUSM,        Odious.— The 

name  of  federalism  is  become  so  odious  that 
no  party  can  rise  under  it. — To  Joel  Barlow. 
iv,  438.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  150.    (W.,  May  1802.) 

1^         2851.  FBDESAUSM,  Prostrated.— The 
Hartford  Convention,  the  victory  of  Orleans, 
the  peace  of  Ghent,  prostrated  the  name  of 
hederalism.    Its  votaries  abandoned  it  through 
Uhame  and  mortification  and  now  call  them- 
selves republicans.     But  the  name  alone  is 
Hanged,  the  principles  are  the  same.    *    ♦    ♦ 
^^e  line  of  division  now,  is  the  preservation 
oj  State  rights  as  reserved  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  by  strained  constructions  of  that  in- 
strument,  to   merge   all    into   a   consolidated 
government. — To  Marquis  Lafayette,     vii, 
325.   Ford  ed.,  x,  281.     (M.,  1823.) 


2.  FEDERALISM,  Virginia  and.— 
P^ere  is  so  little  federalism  in  Virginia  that  it 
's  not  feared,  nor  attended  to,  nor  a  principle 
0^  Voting.  What  little  we  have  is  in  the  string 
0^  Presbyterian  counties  in  the  valley  between 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  Mountain,  where 
the  clergy  are  as  bitter  as  they  are  in  Con- 
necticut—To Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed., 
^•^"•233.    (W.,  May  1803.) 

2953.  PEDEBAIilSTS,    Anglomaniacs. 

A  party  has  risen  among  us,  or  rather  has 
come  among  us,  which  is  endeavoring  to  sep- 
arate us  from  all   friendly  connection   with 
France,  to  unite  our  destinies  with  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  to  assimilate  our  govern- 
ment to  theirs.    Our  lenity  in  permitting  the 
return  o{  the  old  tories,  gave  the  first  body  to 
tnis  party;  they  have  increased  by  large  im- 
portations 0!  British  merchants  and  factors, 
by   American  merchants  dealing    on    British 
capital,  and  by  stock  dealers  and  banking  com- 
panies, who.  by  the  aid  of  a  paper  system, 
^re   ennchmg  themselves  to  the  ruin  of  the 
country,    and  swaying    the    government    by 
IhTir  S^ySt'"^  ^^e  printing  presses,  which 
^IfllwSlh^"'^:^^^^  and  by  other  means. 
not  ^^^ys  iooorBMc  to  the  character  of  our 


countrymen.  Hitherto,  their  influence  and 
their  system  have  been  irresistible,  and  they 
have  raised  up  an  Executive  power  which  Is 
too  strong  for  the  Legislature.  But  I  flatter 
myself  they  have  passed  their  zenith.  The 
people,  while  these  things  were  doing,  were 
hilled  into  rest  and  security  from  a  catis«  ' 
which  no  longer  exists.  No  prepossessions 
now  will  shut  their  ears  to  truth.  They  btfpin 
to  see  to  what  part  their  leaders  were  steering 
during  their  slumbers,  and  there  is  yet  time 
to  haul  in,  if  we  can  avoid  a  war  with  France. 
— To  AttTHUH  Campbell,  jv,  197.  Fohd  ed., 
vii,  i6q.     (M.,  Sep.  1797  ) 

—  FEDEBAUSTS,  C&llender  and,— See 
1063. 

2954.  FEDEBAIiISTS^       CentraliaatiQii  1 
ftiid, — Consolidation  becomes  the  fourth  chap- 1 1 
tcr_ot Jht   next   book  of  their  liistory.     But/U 
TTnsopenT^Wtth-BT^zsr  access  ion  oT^trength  ' 

from  their  younger  recruits,  who.  having 
nothing  in  them  of  the  feelings  or  principles 
of  '76.  now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  gov- 
ernment of  an  ari.^tocracy,  founded  on  bank- 
ing institutions,  and  moneyed  incorporations 
under  the  guise  and  cloak  of  their  favored 
branches  of  manufactures*  commerce  and 
navigation,  riding  and  ruling  over  the  plun- 
dered ploughman  and  beggared  yeomanry. 
This  will  be  to  them  a  next  best  blessing  to  the 
monarchy  of  their  first  aim,  and  perhaps  the 
surest  stepping  stone  to  it.— To  William  B. 
CHILES,  vii,  428.  Ford  ed.,  x,  356.  (M.,  Dec. 
1S2S.)     See  Central  J  iSATioN. 

2955.  FEDEBAIilBTS,  Defeated.— Tel  1 
my  old  friend.  Governor  Gerry,  that  I  give 
him  glory  for  the  rasping  with  which  he 
rubbed  town  his  herd  of  traitors.  Let  them 
have  juMice  and  protection  against  personal 
violence,  but  no  favor.  Powers  and  preem- 
inences conferred  on  them  arj  daggers  put 
into  the  hands  of  assassins,  to  he  plui:iged  into 
our  own  bosioms  in  the  moment  the  thrust  can 
go  home  to  the  heart  Moderation  can  never 
reclaim  them.  They  deem  it  timidity,  and 
dci^pisc  without  fearing  the  tamencss  from 
which  it  flows.  Backed  by  England,  they  never 
lose  the  hope  that  their  day  is  to  come,  when 
the  terrorism  of  their  earlier  power  is  to  be 
merged  in  the  more  gratifying  system  of 
deportation  and  the  guillotine.— To  Henry 
Dearborn,     v,  60S.     (P.R,  Aug.  181 1.) 

29  5  6.  WEDEB.AL1  ST  S,  Di  irlsi  0  nB  amon^. 
— Among  that  section  of  our  citizens  called 
federalists,  there  are  three  shades  of  opinion. 
Distinguishing  between  the  huidi^rs  and  f^eapte 
who  compose  it,  the  kadcrs  consider  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  as  a  model  of  perfection,  some, 
Tvith  a  correction  of  its  vices,  others,  with  all 
its  corruptions  and  abuses.  This  last  was 
Alexander  Hamilton's  opinion,  which  others, 
as  well  as  niyT^e^f,  have  often  heard  him  de- 
clare, and  that  a  correction  of  what  are  called 
its  vices,  would  render  the  English  an  im* 
practicable  government.  This  government 
they  wished  to  have  establi-^hed  here,  and  onlv 
accepted  and  held  fast  at  §rst,  to  the  present 
Constitution,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  final 
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establishment  of  their  favorite  model.  This 
party  has,  therefore,  always  clung  to  England 
as  their  pro:atypt,  and  great  auxiliary  in  pio- 
moting  and  effecting  this  change.  A  weighty 
MINORITY,  however,  of  these  leaders,  consider- 
ing the  voluntary  conversion  of  our  govern- 
ment into  a  monarchy  as  too  distant,  if  not 
desperate,  wish  to  break  off  from  our  Union 
its  eastern  fragment,  as  being,  in  truth,  the 
hotbed  of  American  monarchism.  with  a  view 
to  a  commencement  of  their  favorite  govern- 
ment, from  whence  the  other  States,  may 
gangrene  by  degrees,  and  the  whole  be  thus 
brought  finally  to  the  desired  point.  For 
Massachusetts,  the  prime  mover  in  this  enter- 
prise, is  the  last  State  in  the  Union  to  mean 
a  final  separation,  as  being  of  all  the  most  de- 
pendent on  the  others.  Not  raising  bread  for 
the  sustenance  of  her  own  inhabitants,  not 
having  a  stick  of  timber  for  the  construction 
of  vessels,  her  principal  occupation,  nor  an 
article  to  export  in  them,  where  would  she 
l)e,  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the  other 
States,  and  thrown  into  dependence  on  Eng- 
land, her  direct,  and  natural,  but  now  insid- 
j  ious  rival?  At  the  head  of  this  minority  is 
what  is  called  the  Essex  Junto  of  Massachu- 
setts. But  the  MAJORITY  of  these  leaders  do 
not  aim  at  separation.  In  this,  they  adhere  to 
the  known  principle  of  General  Hamilton, 
never,  under  any  views,  to  break  the  Union. 
Anglomany.  monarchy  and  separation,  then, 
are  the  principles  of  the  Essex  federalists. 
Anelomany  and  monarchy,  those  of  the  Ham- 
t'iltonians,  and  Anglomany  alone,  that  of  the 
'■  portion  among  the  t>cople  who  call  them- 
selves federalists.  These  last  are  as  good 
■  republicans  as  the  brethren  whom  they  op- 
'  pose,  and  differ  from  them  only  in  their 
devotion  to  England  and  hatred  of  France, 
^  which  they  have  imbibed  from  their  leaders. 
I'The  moment  that  these  leaders  should  avow- 
edly propose  a  separation  of  the  Union,  or  the 
I  establishment  of  regal  government,  their 
.'  popu'ar  adherents  would  quit  them  to  a  man. 
[  and  join  the  republican  standard ;  and  the 
partisans  of  this  change,  even  in  Masschu- 
sitts.  would  thus  find  themselves  an  army  of 
oflTicers  without  a  soldier.  The  party  called 
republican  is  steadily  for  the  support  of  the 
present  Constitution.  They  obtained  at  its 
commencement,  all  the  amendments  to  h 
they  desired.  These  reconciled  them  to  it 
perfectly,  and  if  they  have  any  ulterior  view, 
it  is  only,  perhaps,  to  popularize  it  further,  by 
shortenimr  the  senatorial  term,  and  devising 
a  process  for  the  responsibility  of  judges, 
more  practicable  than  that  of  impeachment. 
They  esteem  the  people  of  England  and 
France  ec|ually.  and  equally  detest  the  gov- 
erning powers  of  both.  This  I  verily  believe, 
after  an  intimacy  of  forty  years  with  the  pub- 
lic councils  and  characters,  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  prounds  on  which  they  are  at 
present  divided,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  an 
ambition  for  power. — To  John  Mellish.  vi. 
95.     Ford  ed..  ix,  374.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

—  FEDERALISTS,  Embargo  and.— See 

Embargo. 


2957.  rEDKB A  TiTBTS,  EztinffiiiBliinait 

of. — The  Hartford  Convention  and  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  extinguished  the  name  of 
federalists. — To  Henry  Dearborn.  Fobo  m. 
X,  237.     (M.,  Oct.  1822.) 

2958 ,    The  name  of  federalist 

was  extinguished  in  tne  battle  o£  New  Or- 
leans; and  those  who  wear  it  now  [1822]  ^1 
themselves  republicans.  Like  the  fox  pursued 
by  the  dogs,  they  take  shelter  in  the  midst  of 
the  sheep.  They  see  that  monarchism  is  a 
hopeless  wish  in  this  country,  and  are  ralljring 
anew  to  the  next  best  point,  a  consolidated 
government.  They  are,  therefore,  endeavor- 
ing to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  State 
rights,  provided  by  the  Constitution  against 
a  consolidation. — To  Marquis  Lj^ayrtr. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  233.   (M.,  1822.) 

2959.  PEDKBAIiTSTS,  Impotent.— The 
federalists  have  not  been  able  to  carry  a  sin- 
gle strong  measure  in  the  lower  House  the 
whole  session  [of  Congress].  When  they 
met,  it  was  believed  they  had  a  majority  of 
twenty;  but  many  of  these  were  new  and 
moderate  men,  and  soon  saw  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  party  to  which  they  had  been  wdl 
disposed  while  at  a  distance.  The  tide,  too, 
of  public  opinion  sets  so  strongly  against  the 
federal  proceedings,  that  this  melted  off 
their  majority,  and  discouraged  the  heroes  of 
the  party.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  329.  Fob) 
ED.,  vii,  446.    (Pa.,  May  1800.) 

2960.  FEDEUALISTS^      Jay's      TrMty 

and. — Though  the  Anglomen  have  in  the  end 
got  their  treaty  through,  and  so  far  tri- 
umphed over  the  cause  of  republicanism,  yet 
it  has  been  to  them  a  dear-bought  victory. 
It  has  given  the  most  radical  shock  to  their 
party  it  has  ever  received;  and  there  is  no 
doubt,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on 
the  ground  they  possessed  the  instant  before 
Jay's  nomination  extraordinary.  They  see 
that  nothing  can  support  them  but  the  colos- 
sus of  the  President's  merits  with  the  people. 
and  the  moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor, 
if  a  monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  re- 
publican sense  of  his  constituents ;  if  a  repub- 
lican, he  will,  of  course,  give  fair  play  to 
that  sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel 
of  harmony  between  the  governors  and 
governed.  In  the  meantime,  patience. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  148.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  Spi 
( M.,  July  1796. )     See  Jay  Treaty. 

2961.  FEDERALISTS,  Judidary  and^ 

They  have  retired  into  the  judiciary  as  a 
stronghold.  There  the  remains  of  federalism 
are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  treas^ 
ury.  and  from  that  battery  all  the  works  of  r^ 
publican  ism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and 
erased.  By  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  has  made  jud^s  irremovable. 
they  have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx.r-To  John  Dickin- 
son, iv.  424.    (W.,  1801.)    See  JuDiaAxv. 

2962.  FEDERALISTS,     ^natloe     to.-^'f^ 

never  did  them  an  act  of  injustice,  nor  failed 
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in  any  duty  to  them  imposed  by  my  office. — 
To  WiLUAM  Shokt.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  51.  (W., 
May  1807.) 

2963.  FEDEBAXISTS.      Leaden    of .-- 

The  quondam  leaders  of  the  people  infuri- 
ated with  the  sense  of  their  impotence,  will 
soon  be  seen  or  heard  only  in  the  newspapers, 
which  serve  as  chimneys  to  carry  off  noxious 
vapors  and  smoke. — ^To  General  Kosciusco. 
iv,  4ja    (W.,  April  1802.) 

2964. .  There  are  some  charac- 
ters who  have  been  too  prominent  to  retract, 
too  proud  and  impassioned  to  relent,  too 
greedy  after  office  and  profit  to  relinquish 
their  longings,  and  who  have  covered  their 
devotion  to  monarchism  under  the  mantle  of 
federalism,  who  never  can  be  cured  of  their 
enmities.  These  are  incurable  maniacs,  for 
whom  the  hospitable  doors  of  Bedlam  are 
ready  to  open,  but  they  are  permitted  to  walk 
abroad  while  they  refrain  from  personal  as- 
sault— To  Timothy  Bloodworthy.  iv,  524. 
(W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

2965.  — ^ .    Though    the    people    in 

mass  have  joined  us,  their  leaders  had  com- 
mitted themselves  too  far  to  retract.  Pride 
keeps  them  hostile;  they  brood  over  their 
angry  passions,  and  give  them  vent  in  the 
newspapers  which  they  maintain.  They  still 
make  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were  the  whole 
nation.  Unfortunately,  these  being  the  mer- 
cantile papers,  published  chiefly  in  the  sea- 
Ports,  are  the  only  ones  which  find  their  way 
to  Europe,  and  make  very  false  impressions 
there.— To  C.  F.  Volney.  iv,  573.  (W., 
%) 

I,  2906. .  I  hope  that  my  retire- 
njent  will  abate  some  of  their  [federalists'] 
GisafFection  to  the  government  of  their 
country. — To  Richard  M.  Johnson,  v,  257. 
(W.,  igo8.) 

2967. Contented  with  our  gov- 
ernment, elective  as  it  is  in  three  of  its  prin- 
cipal branches,  I  wish  not,  on  Hamilton's 
plan,  to  see  two  of  them  for  life;  and  still 
less,  hereditary,  as  others  desire.  I  believe 
that  the  yeomani^  of  the  federalists  think 
on  this  subject  with  me.  They  are  substan- 
tially republican.  But  some  of  their  leaders. 
J^"0  get  into  the  public  councils,  would  prefer 
Hamilton's  government,  and  still  more  the 
nereditary  one.  Hinc  illce  lachrymce.  I  wish 
tncm  no  harm,  but  that  they  may  never 
get  into  power,  not  for  their  harm,  but  for 
the  good   of   our   country.— To    W.    D.    G. 

WORTHINGTON.      V,   SO4.       (M.,    181O.) 

12968.  EEDEUALISTS,  Madness  of.— I 
am  entirely  confident  that  ultimately  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  passing  over  from  the 
federalists.  *  ♦  *  The  madness  and  ex- 
^'^Sance  o!  their  career  are  what  ensure  it 
7".  ri^^^^'^NGSTON.  iv.  328.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
44.3.     (Pa.,  April  1800.) 


on/f   •^Ij      ': •    A  little  more  prudence 

who  Ed  ^^^'°"  ^   those    [federal    leaders] 

^c  pe^pleT""^^^  themselves  on  the  fears  [of 

^  J»  and  it  would  have  been  long  and 


difficult  to  unhorse  them.  Their  madness  had 
done  in  three  years  what  reason  alone,  acting 
against  them,  would  not  have  effected  in 
many ;  and  the  more,  as  they  might  have  gone 
on  forming  new  entrenchments  for  themselves 
from  year  to  year. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv, 
424.     (W.,  1801.) 

2970.  7EDEBALISTS,  Objects  of.— I 
have  been  ever  opposed  to  the  party  so  falsely 
called  federalists,  because  I  believe  them 
desirous  of  introducing  into  our  government 
authorities,  hereditary  or  otherwise,  inde- 
pendent of  the  national  will. — To  David 
Howell,    v,  554.    (M.,  1810.) 

2071. .    The  original  objects  of 

the  federalists  were,  ist,  to  warp  our  govern- 
ment more  to  the  form  and  principles  of  mon- 
archy; and  2d,  to  weaken  the  barriers  of  the 
State  governments  as  coordinate  powers.  In 
the  first  they  have  been  so  completely  foiled 
by  the  universal  spirit  of  the  nation  that  they 
have  abandoned  the  enterprise,  shrunk  from 
the  odium  of  their  old  appellation,  taken  to 
themselves  a  participation  of  ours,  and  under 
the  pseudo-republican  mask,  are  now  aiming 
at  their  second  object,  and  strengthened  by 
unsuspecting  or  apostate  recruits  from  our 
ranks,  are  advancing  fast  towards  an  ascend- 
ency.—To  William  Johnson,  vii,  293.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  228.     (M.,  1823.)     See  Monarchy. 

2972.  FEDEBALISTS,  Opposition  of.— 

Though  we  may  obtain,  and  I  believe  shall 
obtain,  a  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  attached  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  according  to  its  ob- 
vious principles,  and  those  on  which  it  was 
known  to  be  received ;  attached  equally  to  the 
preservation  to  the  States  of  those  rights  un- 
questionably remaining  with  them ;  friends  to 
the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
trial  by  jury,  and  to  economical  government ; 
opposed  to  standing  armies,  paper  systems, 
war.  and  all  connection,  other  than  commerce, 
with  any  foreign  nation ;  in  short,  a  majority 
firm  in  all  those  principles  which  we  have 
espoused  and  the  federalists  have  opposed 
uniformly;  still,  should  the  whole  body  of 
New  England  continue  in  opposition  to  these 
principles  of  government,  either  knowingly  or 
through  delusion,  our  government  will  be  a 
very  uneasy  one.  It  can  never  be  harmonious 
and  solid,  while  so  respectable  a  portion  of  its 
citizens  support  principles  which  go  directly  to 
a  change  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  sink 
the  State  governments,  consolidate  them  into 
one  and  monarchize  that. — To  Gideon  Gran- 
ger, iv,  330.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  450.  (M..  Aug. 
1800.) 

2973.  FEDEBALISTS,  Proposed  coali- 
tion.— In  our  last  conversation  you  mentioned 
a  federal  scheme  afloat,  of  formmg  a  coalition 
between  the  federalists  and  republicans,  of 
what  they  called  the  seven  eastern  States. 
The  idea  was  new  to  me,  and  after  time  for 
reflection  I  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  you  again.  The  federalists  know,  that, 
eo  nomine,  they  are  gone  forever.  Their  ob- 
ject, therefore,  is,  how  to  return  into  Povvct 
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under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  but  one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the 
republicans,  join  the  minority,  and  barter  with 
them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name.  I  say.  join 
the  minority;  because  the  majority  of  the  re- 
publicans not  needing  them,  will  not  buy 
them.  The  minority,  having  no  other  means 
of  ruling  the  majority,  will  give  a  price  for 
auxiliaries,  and  that  price  must  be  principle. 
It  is  true  that  the  federalists,  needing  their 
numbers  al.so,  mu^t  also  give  a  price,  and  prin- 
ciple is  the  coin  they  must  pay  in.  Thus  a  bas- 
tard system  of  federo- republicanism  will  rise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  true  principles  of  our 
revolution.  And  when  this  party  is  formed, 
who  will  constitute  the  majority  of  it.  which 
majority  is  then  to  dictate?  Certainly  the 
federalists.  Thus  their  proposition  of  putting 
themscKes  into  gear  with  the  republican 
minority.  i>  exactly  like  Roger  Sherman's 
proi>ositinn  to  add  Connecticut  to  Rhode  Is- 
land. The  idea  of  forming  seven  eastern 
States  is  moreover  clearly  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  separation  of  the  Union.  Is  it  possible 
that  real  republicans  can  be  gulled  bv  such  a 
bait?  And  for  what?  What  do  they  wish 
that  they  have  not?  Fecieral  measures? 
That  is  impossible.  Republican  measures? 
Have  they  tliein  not  ?  Can  any  one  deny,  that 
in  all  important  questions  of  principle,  re- 
publicani.sm  prevails?  But  do  they  want  that 
their  individual  will  shall  govern  the  major- 
ity? They  may  purchase  the  gratification  of 
this  unjust  wish,  for  a  little  time,  at  a  great 
price;  but  the  federalists  must  not  have  the 
passions  of  other  men,  if,  after  getting  thus 
into  the  seat  of  power,  they  suffer  themselves 
to  be  governed  by  their  minority.  This 
minority  may  say.  that  whenever  they  relapse 
into  their  own  principles,  they  will  quit  them, 
and  draw  the  ^^eat  from  under  them.  They 
may  quit  tlicni,  indeed,  but.  in  the  meantime, 
all  the  vt-nal  will  have  become  associated  with 
them,  and  will  give  them  a  majority  .sufficient 
to  keep  them  in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to 
eject  the  heterogeneous  friends  by  whose  aid 
they  get  again  into  power.  I  cannot  believe 
any  portion  of  real  republicans  will  enter  into 
this  trap:  and  if  they  c'.o.  I  do  not  believe  they 
can  carry  with  them  the  mass  of  their  Slates, 
advancing  so  steadily  as  we  see  them,  to  an 
union  of  principle  with  their  brethren.  It  will 
be  found  in  tins,  as  in  all  other  similar  cases, 
that  crooked  schemes  will  end  by  over- 
whelming their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  dis- 
grace, ard  that  he  alone  who  walks  strict  and 
upright,  and  who.  in  matters  of  opinion,  will 
he  contented  that  others  should  be  as  free 
as  him -elf.  and  acquiesce  when  his  opinion 
is  freely  overruled,  will  attain  his  object  in 
the  end. — To  (iiDKox  Gr.\N(;kr.  iv,  542.  Ford 
KU..  viii,  298.     (M.,  April  1804.) 

2974.  FEDERALISTS,     Pusillanimous. 

— The  federalist <  ♦  ♦  ♦  wish  to  rub  through 
this  fragment  of  a  year  as  they  have  through 
the  four  i)rece(ling  ones,  opposing  patience  to 
insult,  and  interest  to  honor.  *  *  *  This 
is,  indeed,  a  most  humiliating  state  of  things, 
but  it  commenced  in  1703.  Causes  have  been 
adding  to  cause-,  and  effects  accumulating  on 


effects,  from  that  time  to  this.  We  had,  in 
17913*  the  most  respectable  character  in  the 
universe.  What  the  neutral  nations  think  of 
us  now,  I  know  not;  but  we  are  low  indeed 
with  the  belligerents.  Their  kicks  and  cuffs 
prove  their  contempt. — ^To  Edward  Rutleoge. 
iv.  191,    Ford  ed.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  June  1797.) 

I  2975.  FEDE&AIiISTBy  Bepublicans 
ftnd.— My  hope  is  that  the  distinction  be- 
^tween  republican  and  federalist  will  be  soon 
,Iost.  or  at  most  that  it  will  be  only  of  repub- 
jlican  and  monarchist;  that  the  body  of  the 
Spation,  even  that  part  which  French  excesses 
forced  over  to  the  federal  side,  will  rejoin  the 
republicans,  leaving  only  those  who  were  pure 
monarchists,  and  who  will  be  too  few  to  form 
a  sect.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv,  353.  Fan 
ED,,  vii,  489.     (W..  Feb.  1801.) 

I    2976. .    I  entertain  real  hope  that 

the  whole  body  of  our  citizens  (manv  of 
whom  had  been  carried  away  by  the  iC  Y. 
Z.  business),  will  shortly  be  consolidated 
*  *  *  .  When  they  examine  the  real  prin- 
ciples of  both  parties,  I  think  they  will  find 
little  to  differ  about.  I  know,  indeed,  that 
there  are  some  of  their  leaders  who  have  so 
committed  themselves,  that  pfride,  if  no  other 
?  pass  ion.  will  prevent  their  coalescinqr.  We 
Tnust  be  easy  with  them. — To  Moses  RoBDr- 
S13S.    iv,  379.     (March  1801.) 

2077, .    The  manoeuvres  of  the 

year  X.  Y.  Z.  carried  over  from  us  a  great 
body  of  the  people,  real  republicans,  and 
honest  men  under  virtuous  motives.  The  de- 
lusion ]a>;ted  a  while.  At  length  the  poor 
arts  of  (ub  plots.  &c..  were  repeated  till  the 
designs  of  the  party  became  suspected.  From 
that  moment  those  who  had  left  us  began  to 
come  hack.  It  was  by  their  return  to  us  that 
we  gained  the  victory  in  November,  i8oa 
which  we  should  not  have  gained  in  No- 
vember, 1799.  But  during  the  suspension  of 
the  public  mind,  from  the  iith  to  the  17th 
of  February  [last],  and  the  anxiety  and 
alarm  lest  there  should  be  no  election, 
and  anarchy  ensue,  a  wonderful  eflfect  was 
produced  on  the  mass  of  federalists  who  had 
Lnot  before  come  over.  Those  who  had  be- 
^fore  become  sensible  of  their  error  in  the 
former  change,  and  only  wanted  a  decent 
excuse  for  coming  back,  seized  that  occa- 
y^ion  for  doing  so.  Another  body,  and  a 
'  large  one  it  is,  who  from  timidity  of  constitn- 
tiou  had  gone  with  those  who  wished  for  a 
strong  executive,  were  induced  by  Uic  same 
timidity  to  come  over  to  us  rather  than  risk 
anarchy:  so  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
we  receive  from  every  direction,  we  may  say 
that  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  people 
which  were  called  federalists,  were  made  to 
desire  anxiously  the  very  event  they  had  jusl 
before  opposed  with  all  their  energies,  and  to 
receive  the  election  which  was  made,  as  an 
ol)ject  of  their  earnest  wishes,  a  child  of  their 
.own.  These  people  (I  always  exclude  their 
leader.s)  are  now  aggregated  with  us.  They 
look  with  a  certain  de^^ree  of  affection  mbA 
confidence  to  the  administration,  ready  to  ht^ 
come  attached  to  it,  if  it  avoids  in  the  outaeC 
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acts  which  might  revolt  and  throw  them  off. 
To  give  time  for  a  perfect  consolidation  seems 
prudent — To  James  Monroe,  iv,  367.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  9-    (W.,  March  1801.) 

2978. ,   The  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Europe  had,  by  industry  and  artifice, 
been  wrought  into  objects  of  terror  even  to 
this  country,  and  had  really  involved  a  great 
portion  of  our  well-meaning  citizens  in  a  panic 
which  was  perfectly  unaccountable,  and  dur- 
ing the  Drevalence  of  which  they  were  led 
to  support  measures  the  most  insane.     They 
are  now  pretty  thoroughly  recovered  from  it, 
and  sensible  of  the  mischief  which  was  done, 
and  preparing  to  be  done,  had  their  minds 
kontinued  a  little  longer  under  that  derange- 
Imcnt    The  recovery  bids  fair  to  be  complete, 
land  to  obliterate  entirely  the  line  of  party 
V  division  which  had  been  so  strongly  drawn. 
Not  tfiat  their  late  leaders  have  come  over, 
or  even  can  come  over.     But  they  stand,  at 
present,  almost  without  followers.    The  prin- 
cipal of  them  have  retreated  into  the  judiciary 
as  a  stronghold,  the  tenure  of  which  renders 
it  difficult  to  dislodge  them.    To  Joel  Bar- 
low,  iv,  369.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

'  2979. .  I  was  always  satisfied  that 

pt  great  body  of  those  called  federalists 
jjjerc  real  republicans  as  well  as  federalists. — 
fiTo  General  Henry  Knox,  iv,  386.  Ford 
Bx,  viii,  36.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

8880. .  The  federal  sect  of  re- 
publicans *  *  *  differ  from  us  only  in  the 
shades  of  power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive, 
l^ing,  with  us  attached  to  republican  govern- 
ment The  Essex  junto  and  their  associate 
monocrats  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  wish 
to  sap  the  Republic  by  fraud,  if  they  cannot 
<lestroy  it  by  force,  and  to  erect  an  English 
nionarchy  in  its  place;  some  of  them  (as  Mr. 
Adams)  thinking  its  corrupt  parts  should  be 
cleansed  away,  others  (as  Hamilton)  think- 
ing that  it  would  make  it  an  impracticable 
machine.— To  Ij:vi  Lincoln,  iv,  398.  Ford 
D).,  viii,  67.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

I   2981. .     My  idea  is  that  the  mass 

ijpi  our  countrymen,  even  of  those  who  call 

jjthem  federalists,  are  republicans.    They  differ 

I  from  us  but  in  a  shade  of  more  or  less  of 

power  to  be  given  to  the  Executive  or  Legis- 

^tixe  organ.    They  were  decoyed  into  the  net 

of  monarchists  by  the  X.  Y.  Z.  contrivance, 

but  they  are  come  or  are  coming  back.     So 

much  moderation  in  our  proceedings  as  not 

to   revolt    them,    while    doubting    or    newly 

joined  with  us,  and  they  will  coalesce  and 

grow  to  us  as  one  flesh.     But  any  violence 

t^^JZ^lii       quondam  leaders  before  they  are 

IhZ    bA  '^^"^<i  from  them,  would  carry 

Ford  ED^^'.^Sr^^^.—To     ThoMAS     McKeaN. 

"^'^'.  7a      (W.,  July  1801.) 


era/ist  as  ^ I  consider  the  pure  fed- 

somcwhat  ^^ '^tiblican  who  would  prefer  a 

publican  ^^  ''Otjgr^r   Executive ;    and  the  re- 

f^sjatvre^^c     more  willing  to  trust   the 

^f^'  ^^^  a   ^   iC^roader  representation  of  the 

^'     B^^^fcr   deposit  of  power  for  many 


hotiM     sects  are  republican,  en- 


titled to  the  confidence  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
Not  so  their  quondam  leaders,  covering  under 
the  mask  of  federalism  hearts  devoted  to 
monarchy.  The  Hamiltonians,  the  Essex- 
men,  the  Revolutionary  tories,  &c.  They  have 
a  right  to  tolerance,  but  neither  to  confidence 
nor  power. — To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

2983.  FEDKUALTSTS,  Bepublican 
Bchisxxui  and. — I  consider  the  federalists  as 
completely  vanquished,  and  never  more  to 
take  the  field  under  their  own  banners.  They 
will  now  reserve  themselves  to  profit  by  the 
schisms  amonp;  republicans,  and  to  earn  favors 
from  minorities,  whom  they  will  enable  to 
triumph  over  their  more  numerous  antago- 
nists. So  long  as  republican  minorities  barely 
accept  their  votes,  no  great  harm  will  bie 
done ;  because  it  will  only  place  in  power  one 
shade  of  republicanism,  instead  of  another. 
But  when  they  purchase  the  votes  of  the 
federalists,  by  giving  them  a  participation  of 
office,  trust  and  power,  it  is  a  proof  that 
anti-monarchism  is  not  their  strongest  pas- 
sion.— ^To  James  Sullivan,  v,  ioi.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  77,     (W.,  June  1807.) 

2984.  FEDEBALIST8,  Self-govern- 
ment and. — The  leaders  of  federalism  say 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  his  own  gov- 
ernment. We  must  do  no  act  which  shall  re- 
place them  in  the  direction  of  the  experiment 
— To  (governor  Hall.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  157. 
(W.,  1802.) 

2985.  FEDEBALISTS,  Statee'  rights 
and. — The  federalists,  baffled  in  their  schemes 
to  monarchize  us,  have  given  up  their  name, 
which  the  Hartford  Convention  had  made 
odious,  and  have  taken  shelter  among  us 
and  under  our  name.  But  they  have  only 
changed  the  point  of  attack.  On  every  ques- 
tion of  the  usurpation  of  State  powers  by  the 
Foreign  or  General  Government,  the  same 
men  rally  together,  force  the  line  of  demar- 
cation and  consolidate  the  government.  The 
judges  are  at  their  head  as  heretofore,  and 
are  their  entering  wedge.  The  true  old  re- 
publicans stand  to  the  line,  and  will  I  hope 
die  on  it  if  necessary. — To  Samuel  H.  Smith. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  263.     (M.,  Aug,  1823.) 

2986.  FEDEBALISTS,  Terrorism  and 
treason.— When  General  Washington  was 
withdrawn,  these  encrgumeni  of  royalism. 
[the  federal  leaders],  kept  in  check  hitherto 
by  the  dread  of  his  honesty,  his  firmness,  his 
patriotism,  and  the  authority  of  his  name, 
now  mounted  on  the  car  of  State  and  free 
from  control,  like  Phaeton  on  that  of  the 
sun,  drove  headlong  and  wild,  looking  neither 
to  right  nor  left,  nor  regarding  anything 
but  the  objects  they  were  driving  at;  until, 
displaying  these  fully,  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  opened,  and  a  general  disbandment  of 
them  from  the  public  councib  took  place. 
♦  ♦  ♦  But  no  man  who  did  not  witness  it 
can  form  an  idea  of  their  unbridled  madness, 
and  the  terrorism  with  which  they  surrounded 
themselves.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, then  raging,  aided  them  mainly,  an 
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using  that  as  a  rawhead  and  bloody-bones, 
they  were  enabled  by  their  stratagems  of  X. 
\.  Z.  in  which  this  historian  [Judge  Mar-  . 
•^hall]  \va<;  a  leading  mountebank,  their  ules 
of  tub-plots,  ocean  massacres,  bloody  buoys.  1 
and  puipit  lyings,  and  slanderirgs,  and  ma- 
niacal raving??  of  their  Gardiners.  their  Os- 
gfx»ds  and  Parishes,  to  spread  alarm  into 
all  but  the  firmest  breasts.  Their  Attorney- 
General  had  the  impudence  to  say  to  a  re- 
liublican  member,  that  deportation  must  be 
resorted  to,  of  which,  said  he,  "  you  repub- 
licans have  set  the  example.'*  thus  daring  to 
identify  us  with  the  murderous  Jacobins  of 
France.  These  transactions,  now  [1818] 
recollected,  but  as  dreams  of  the  night,  were 
then  sad  realities;  and  nothing  rescued  us 
from  their  liberticide  effect,  but  the  unyield- 
ing opposition  of  those  firm  spirits  who  sternly 
maintained  their  post,  in  defiance  of  terror, 
until  their  fellow  citizens  could  be  aroused 
to  their  own  danger,  and  rally,  and  rescue  the  | 
standard  of  the  Constitution.  This  has  been  ' 
happily  done.  Federalism  and  monarchism 
have  languished  from  that  moment  until  their 
treasonable  combinations  with  the  enemies  of 
their  country  during  the  late  war,  their  plots 
of  diMiieniberirg.tl'.c  Union,  and  their  Hart- 
ford Convention,  have  consigned  them  to  the 
tomb  of  I  he  dead :  and  I  fondly  hope  we  may 
now  truly  ^ay,  "  we  are  all  republicans,  all  fed- 
eralists.' and  that  the  motto  of  the  standard 
to  which  our  country  will  forever  rally,  will 
be  "  Federal  Union  and  Republican  Govern- 
ment ' :  and  sure  I  am  we  may  say  that,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  this  point 
of  ralliance.  to  that  opposition  of  which  so  in- 
jurious an  idea  is  so  artfully  insinuated 
and  excited  in  this  history  [Marshall's 
Life  ov  WasiiincjtonI. — The  Anas.  ix.  97. 
Ford  kd..  i,  166.     (1818.) 

2987.  FEDERALISTS,  Unprogressive.— 

What  a  satisfaction  have  we  in  the  contem- 
plation ni  the  f)tnevolent  effects  of  our  efforts, 
compared  with  those  of  the  leader^  on  the 
other  side,  who  have  discountenanced  all  ad- 
vances in  science  as  dangerous  innovations, 
have  en<'eavori'(l  to  render  philosophy  and  re- 
ptiblirari^n  ti:nns  of  reproach,  to  persuade  us 
that  man  cannot  he  jjoverned  hut  by  the  rod. 
1  shall  have  the  happine  s  of  living  and  dying 
in  thf  c«mtrarv  hope.— To  John  Dickinson. 
iv.  3^)6.     Foki)  ¥A).,  viii,  8.     (W..  March  1801.) 

20SR.  FEDERALISTS,      Violations     of 

Constitution. — Their  usurpations  and  viola- 
tirin<  of  ilic  Constitution  at  that  period  [the 
arlmini-i ration  of  J(»hn  Adams]  and  their  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were  so 
great,  so  drcided,  and  so  daring,  that  after 
combat inj^  their  ajjijressions,  inch  by  inch, 
without  jjiinir  Mc  in  the  least  to  check  their 
career,  tlu*  repnlMican  leaders  thought  it  would 
he  he^t  f«tr  tlieni  lo  give  up  their  useless  ef- 
f()rts  there.  j<o  home,  get  into  their  respective 
Legislatures.  eml)()dy  whatever  of  resistance 
they  could  he  formed  into,  and  if  ineffectual, 
to  perish  there  as  in  the  last  ditch.  All.  there- 
fore, retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  .ilone  in  the 
House  of  RepresentJitives,  and  myself  in  the 


Senate,  where  I  then  presided  as  Vice-Prea- 
dent  Remaining  at  our  posts,  and  biddiqi 
defiance  to  the  brow-beatings  and  insults  bgr 
which  they  endeavored  to  drive  11s  off  dm 
we  kept  the  mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx 
together,  until  the  Legislature  could  be 
brought  up  to  the  charge ;  and  nothing  oo 
earth  is  more  certain,  than  that  if  myself  pir- 
ticularly,  placed  by  my  office  of  V'lce-Pnesi- 
dent  at  the  head  of  the  republicans,  had  given 
way  and  withdrawn  from  my  post,  the  re- 
publicans throughout  the  Union  would  have 
given  up  in  despair,  and  thexause  would  have 
been  lost  forever.  By  holding  on.  we  obtained 
time  for  the  Legislatures  to  come  up  with 
their  weight ;  and  those  of  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky particularly,  but  more  especially  the 
former,  by  their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved 
the  Constitution  at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  , 
who  was  not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  tiot 
gloomy  period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  af- 
llicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities 
we  had  to  brook.  They  saved  our  countty 
however.  The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so 
much  subdued  and  reduced  to  despair  by  tlie 
X.  Y.  Z.  imposture,  and  other  stiatagcm 
and  machinations,  that  they  would  have  snflk 
into  apathy  and  monarchy,  as  the  only  fonn 
of  government  which  could  maintain  itseli*^ 
Miscellaneous  Papers,  ix,  507.  Fokd  il-< 
X.  368.     (1826.) 

2989.  FEDERAUSTS,  Worthy  and  v^  ! 
worthy.— With  respect  to  the  federalists,  ^  ' 
believe  we  think  alike;  for  when.spodcing  0^ 
them,  we  never  mean  to  include  a  worthy 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  consider 
themselves  as  in  duty  bound  to  support  the 
constituted  authorities  of  every  branch,  and  to 
reserve  their  opposition  to  the  period  of  elec- 
tion. Those  having  acquired  the  appellation 
of  federalists,  while  a  federal  administration 
was  in  place,  have  not  cared  about  throwing 
off  their  name,  but  adhering  to  their  prindple. 
are  the  supporters  of  the  present  order  of 
things.  The  other  branch  of  the  federalists. 
those  who  are  so  in  principle  as  well  as  in 
name,  disapprove  of  the  republican  principles 
and  features  of  our  Constitution,  and  would.  I 
believe,  welcome  any  public  calamity  (war 
with  England  excepted)  which  might  lessen 
the  confidence  of  our  country  in  those  prin- 
ciples and  forms.  I  have  generally  considtred 
them  rather  as  subjects  for  a  madhouse.  But 
they  are  now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous tendency,  without  perhaps  being 
themselves  aware  of  it  They  are  endeavor- 
ing to  convince  England  that  we  suffer  more 
by  the  Embargo  than  the^  do,  and  that  if 
they  will  but  hold  out  awhile,  we  must  aban- 
don it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when 
we  nntst  abandon  it  But  if  this  is  before  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  of  council,  we  must  aban- 
don it  only  for  a  state  of  war.  The  day  is 
not  distant,  when  that  will  be  preferable  to 
a  longer  continuance  of  the  Embarga  But 
we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let  our  vessels 

*  Jefferson  said,  in  the  lame  paper,  that  he  eofl- 
fiidcrcd  this  action  on  hiiipart  **the  most  Important 
in  its  consequences,  of  any  transaction  in  mnr  por- 
tion of  his  life  ".-Editor  '  ^ 
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50  out  and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  with- 
DUt  making  reprisal.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
state  of  things  which  these  federal  monarch- 
ists are  endeavoring  to  bring  about;  and  in 
this  it  is  but  too  possible  they  may  succeed. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  if  we  have  war  with  Eng- 
land it  will  be  solely  produced  by  their 
manoeuvres.— To  Dr.  Thomas  Leib.  v,  304. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  196.  (W.,  June  1808.)  See 
Parties,  Republicanism  and  Republicans. 

2990.  FENNEB  (Jamee),  Cliaracter  of . — 

No  one  was  more  sensible  than  myself,  while 
Governor  Fenner  was  in  the  senate,  of  the 
soundness  of  his  political  principles,  and  recti- 
tude of  h's  conduct.  Among  those  of  my  fel- 
low laborers  of  whom  I  had  a  distinguished 
opinion,  he  was  one. — To  David  Howell,  v, 
554.     (M.,  1810.) 

52991.  FENNO  (John),  Gazette  of.— 
[Fenno*s  Gazette]  is  a  paper  of  pure  toryism. 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  monarchy,  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of 
the  people. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  334.     (Pa.»  1791) 

2992. .    The  tory  paper  of  Fenno 

rarely  admits  anything  which  defends  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government  in  opposition  to  his 
desire  of  subverting  it  to  make  way  for  a 
king.  lords  and  commons. — ^To  William  Short. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  361.     (1791-) 

—  FEVEB.— See  Yellow  Fever. 


3.  FICTION,  Education  and. — A 
great  obstacle  to  good  education  is  the  in- 
ordinate passion  prevalent  for  novels,  and  the 
time  lost  in  that  reading  which  should  be 
instructively  employed.  When  this  poison  in- 
jects the  mind,  it  destroys  its  tone  and  re- 
volts it  against  wholesome  reading.  Reason 
and  fact,  plain  and  unadorned,  are  rejected. 
^<othing  can  engage  attention  unless  dressed 
'n  all  the  figments  of  fancy,  and  nothing  so 
'^decked  comes  amiss.  The  result  is  a 
Moated  imagination,  sickly  judgment,  and 
<jisgust  towards  all  the  real  businesses  of 
life.*— To  N.  Burwell.  vii,  102.  Ford  ed., 
X.  104.    (M.,  1818.) 

2904.  FICTION,    Value    of    sound.— A 
little  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  evinces  that  the  entertainments  of  fic- 
tion arc  useful  as  well  as  pleasant.    That  they 
are  pleasant  when  well  written,  every  person 
t    T^^  ^^^^^'     ^"*  wherein  is  its  utility, 
asks  the  reverend  sage,  big  with  the  notion 
that  nothing  can  be  useful  but  the   learned 
pPuu^    Greek  and   Roman   reading  with 
wfticii  his  head  is  stored?     I  answer  every- 
nw^iwc'?  "^^"^  which  contributes  to  fix  in  the 
nrl^f^^i     *"^  practices  of  virtue.    When  any 
hi^ance  ?s?^   ^^"^^y.  ^'  ^^  gratitude    for 
imaginatio    *^^^^^^^^^  either  to     our  sight  or 
fts   beauty^'  ^^   ^^^  deeply   impressed   with 
•elves   of  d^?^    ^^^^  a  strong  desire  in  our- 
/50-     On  M?*'^^    charitable  and  grateful  acts 
f  iiny  atroo*^  contrary,  when  we  see  or  read 
*  ^dorjtiif^^^s  deed,  we  are  disgusted  with 
-^-       ^o\u^*  ^nd  conceive  an  abhorrence  of 
-f^f^erun         ^^'cry    emotion  of  this   kind   is 

id'TS^*'    *S?<>e  «ji  exception  in  favor  of  Maria 
^^«"ajftr.<*  others  whoa©  works  inculcated  a 


an  exercise  of  our  virtuous  dispositions,  and 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  like  limbs  of  the 
body,  acquire  strength  by  practice.  But  ex- 
ercise produces  habit,  and  in  the  instance 
of  which  we  speak,  the  exercise  being  of  the 
moral  feelings,  produces  a  habit  of  thinking 
and  acting  virtuously.  We  never  reflect 
whether  the  story  we  read  be  truth  or  fic- 
tion. If  the  painting  be  lively,  and  a  toler- 
able picture  of  nature,  we  are  thrown  into 
a  reverie,  from  which  if  we  awaken  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  •writer.  I  appeal  to  every 
reader  of  feeling  and  sentiment  whether  the 
fictitious  murder  of  Duncan  by  Macbeth,  in 
Shakespeare,  does  not  excite  in  him  as  great 
a  horror  of  villainy,  as  the  real  one  of  Henry 
IV.  by  Ravaillac.  as  related  by  Davila?  And 
whether  the  fidelity  of  Nelson  and  generosity 
of  Blandford,  in  Marmontel,  do  not  dilate  his 
breast  and  elevate  his  sentiments  as  much  as 
any  similar  incident  which  real  history  can 
furnish?  Does  he  not  in  fact  feel  himself  a 
better  man  while  reading  them,  and  privately 
covenant  to  copy  the  fair  example?  We 
neither  know  nor  care  whether  Laurence 
Sterne  really  went  to  France,  whether  he  was 
there  accosted  by  the  Franciscan,  at  first  re- 
buked him  unkindly,  and  then  gave  him  a 
peace  offering;  or  whether  the  whole  be  not 
fiction.  In  either  case,  we  equally  are  sor- 
rowful at  the  rebuke,  and  secretly  resolve  we 
will  never  do  so:  we  are  pleased  with  the 
subsequent  atonement,  and  view  with  emula- 
tion a  soul  candidly  acknowledging  its  fault 
and  making  a  just  reparation.  Considering 
history  as  a  moral  exercise,  her  lessons  would 
be  too  infrequent  if  confined  to  real  life.  Of 
those  recorded  by  historians  few  incidents 
have  been  attended  with  such  circumstances 
as  to  excite  in  any  high  degree  this  sympa- 
thetic emotion  of  virtue.  We  are,  therefore, 
wisely  framed  to  be  as  warmly  interested  for 
a  fictitious  as  for  a  real  personage.  The  field 
of  imagination  is  thus  laid  open  to  our  use 
and  lessons  may  be  formed  to  illustrate  and 
carry  home  to  the  heart  every  moral  rule 
of  life.  Thus  a  lively  and  lasting  sense  of 
filial  duty  is  more  effectually  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  a  son  or  daughter  by  reading 
King  Lear,  than  by  all  the  dry  volumes  of 
ethics  and  divinity  that  ever  were  written. 
This  is  my  idea  of  well  written  Romance,  of 
Tragedy,  Comedy  and  Epic  poetry. — To  Rob- 
ert Skipvvith.    Ford  ed.,  i.  396.     (M..  1771- ) 

2995.  FILIBUSTEBISM,  Prevention.— 
If  you  will  ♦  *  *  give  me  such  informa- 
tion as  to  persons  and  places  as  may  indicate 
to  what  points  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  is 
to  be  directed,  proper  measures  will  be  im- 
mediately taken  for  preventing  every  attempt 
to  make  any  hostile  expedition  from  these 
States  against  any  of  the  dominions  of 
France.  The  stronger  the  proofs  vou  can 
produce,  and  the  more  pointed  as  to  persons, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  means  of  coercion 
which  the  laws  will   allow  to  be  used. — To 

E.  C.  Genet.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  426.     (Pa.,  Sep. 
1793.) 

2996.  FILIBUSTEBISM,      Punishment 
of.— Let  it  be  our  endeavor    *     *    *    to  tc* 
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strain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individ- 
ually in  a  war*^  in  which  their  country  takes 
no  part;  to  punish  severely  those  persons, 
citizen  or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover 
of  our  flag  for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  in- 
fecting thereby  with  suspicion  thos«  of  real 
Americans,  and  committing  us  into  contro- 
versies for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not  our 
own. — Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  A 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  272.    (1803.) 

2997. .    I  am  sorry  to  learn  that 

a  banditti  from  our  countnr  are  taking  part 
in  the  domestic  contests  of  the  country  ad- 
joining you;  and  the  more  so  as  from  the 
known  laxity  of  execution  in  our  laws,  they 
cannot  be  punished.  It  will  give  a  wrongful 
hue  to  a  rightful  act  of  taking  possession  of 
Mobile,  and  will  be  imputed  to  the  national 
authority,  as  Miranda's  enterprise  was.  be- 
cause not  punished  by  it. — To  Dr.  Samuel 
Brown,    vi,  165.     (M.,  1813.) 

2998.  FILXBUSTEBISMyBestraining.^ 

That  individuals  should  undertake  to  wage 
private  war.  independently  of  the  authority  of 
their  country,  cannot  be  permitted  in  a  well 
ordered  society.  Its  tendency  to  produce  ag- 
gression on  the  laws  and  rights  of  other 
nations,  and  to  endanger  the  peace  of  our  own 
is  .so  obvious,  that  I  doubt  not  you  will  adopt 
measures  for  restraining  it  effectually  m 
future. — Fourth  Annual  Message,  viii,  34. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  326.     (1804.) 

2999.  FILIBUSTEBISMy  Suppression.— 

Having  received  information  that  a  great 
number  of  private  individuals  were  combi- 
ning together,  arming  and  organizing  them- 
selves contrary  to  law,  to  carry  on  military 
expeditions  against  the  territories  of  Spain.  I 
thought  it  necessary,  by  proclamations,  as  well 
as  by  special  orders,  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  and  suppressing  this  enterprise,  for 
seizing  the  vessels,  arms,  and  other  means 
provided  for  it.  and  for  arresting  and  bring- 
ing to  justice  its  authors  and  abettors.  It 
was  due  to  that  good  faith  which  ought  ever 
to  l)c  the  rule  of  action  in  public  as  well  as 
in  private  transactions;  it  was  due  to  good 
order  and  regular  government,  that  while  the 
public  force  was  strictly  on  the  defensive  and 
merely  to  protect  our  citizens  from  aecrres- 
sion.  the  criminal  attempts  of  private  individ- 
uals to  decide  for  their  country  the  question 
of  peace  or  war,  by  commencing  active  and 
unauthnri7cd  hostilities,  should  be  promptly 
and  efhcaciously  suppressed. — Sixth  Annual 
Mes.<?.\(;:'.  viii.  63.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  489.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

3000. .  The  late  piratical  depre- 
dations which  your  commerce  has  suffered  as 
well  as  ours,  and  that  of  other  nations  seem 
to  have  been  committed  by  renegade  rovers  of 
several  nations,  French.  English.  American, 
which  tliey  as  well  as  we  have  not  been  care- 
ful enough  to  suppress.  I  hope  our  Congress 
*  *  *  will  'itn-ngthen  the  measures  of  sup- 
pression. Oi  their  disposition  to  do  it  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  for  all  men  of  moral  prin- 
ciple must  be  shocked  at  these  atrocities.  I 
*  Between  England  and  Prance.— EDITOR. 


had  repeated  conversations  on  this  sabjed 
with  the  President  *  *  *  .  No  man  an 
abhor  these  enormities  more  deeply.  I  trait 
It  will  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  aban- 
doned rovers,  nor  yet  of  negligent  functioii- 
anes,  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  two  nations 
so  much  disposed  to  mutual  friendship,  and 
interested  in  it— To  J.  Corkea.  vii  iSi. 
Ford  ED.,  X.  164.    (M.,  182a)  ' 

3001.  FIHAHCES,  Biaordw^.— I  donot 
at  all  wonder  at  the  condition  in  which  the 
finances   of   the    United    States    are    found. 
Hamilton  s  object  from  the  beginning,  was  to 
throw  them  into  forms  which  should  be  ut- 
terly undecipherable.    I  ever  said  he  did  not 
understand  their  condition  himself,  nor  wis 
able  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  excess  of  our 
debts  beyond   our  credits,  nor  whether  we 
were  diminishing  or  increasing  the  debt    My 
own  opinion  was,  that  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  government  to  the  time  I  ceased 
to  attend  to  the  subject,  we  had  been  increas- 
ing our  debt  about  a  million  of  dollars  an- 
nually.   If  Mr.  Gallatin  would  undertake  to 
reduce  this  chaos  to  order,  present  us  with 
a  clear  view  of  our  finances,  and  put  them 
into  a  form  as  simple  as  they  will  admit,  he 
will  merit  immortal  honor.    The  accounts  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be,  and  may  be 
made  as  simple  as  those  of  a  common  femner, 
and  capable  of  being  understood  by  common 
farmers.— To  Tames  Madison,    iv,  iii.   Fo» 
ED.,  vii.  61.     (M.,  March  1756.) 

3002. The  finances  are  said  to 

have  been  left  by  the  late  financier  in  the  ut- 
most derangement,  and  his  tools  are  uripnf 
the  funding  the  new  debts  they  have  con- 
tracted. Thus  posterity  is  to  be  left  to  piT 
the  ordinary  expen.ses  of  our  government  in 
time  of  peace.— To  James  Monroe.  Fokd  ». 
vii,  60.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

3003. .  I  had  always  conjec- 
tured, from  such  facts  as  I  could  get  hold  d 
that  our  public  debt  was  increasing  about  s 
million  of  dollars  a  year.  You  mil  see  bf 
Gallatin's  speeches  that  the  thing  is  proved.- 
.  To  James  Monroe,  iv,  140.  Fokd  n..  til 
80.    (M.,  June  1796.) 

3004.  FINANCES,  lUsappUad.— The 
finances  are  now  under  such  a  course  of  ap- 
plication as  nothing  could  derange  but  waf 
or  federalism.  The  gripe  of  the  latter  hs9 
shown  itself  as  deadly  as  have  the  jaws  of 
the  former.  Our  adversaries  say  we  are  in' 
debted  to  their  providence  for  the  means  of 
paying  the  public  debt.  We  never  charged 
them  with  the  want  of  foresight  in  providing 
money,  but  with  the  misapplication  of  it  aftef 
they  had  levied  it  We  say  they  raised  not 
only  enough,  but  too  much;  and  that,  after 
giving  back  the  surplus,  we  do  more  with  a 
part  than  they  did  with  the  whole.— To 
Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Fobd  Ka,  viii  i* 
(W.,  1802.) 

3005.  FINAHGB8,  8lmpllfloation  oL— I 

think  it  an  object  of  great  importance.  *  •  * 
to  simplify  our  system  of  finance,  and 
bring  it  within  die  comprehensioa  of  evety 
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ember  of  Congress,— To  Albert  Gallatin. 
,  4^  Ford  ed.,  viii,  139.  (W.,  April 
502.)     See  39. 

3006.  FINANCES,  Sound  system  of.— 
he  other  great  and  indispensable  object  [in 
rosecuting  the  war]  is  to  enter  on  such  a 
fstem  of  finance,  as  can  be  permanently  pur- 
jed  to  any  lengih  of  time  whatever.  Let  us 
e  allured  by  no  projects  of  banks,  public  or 
rivate,  or  ephemeral  expedients,  which,  en- 
i>ling  us  to  gasp  and  flounder  a  little  longer, 
nly  increase,  by  protracting  the  agonies  of 
eath. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395.  Ford 
a,,  ix,  492.     (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

8007. .    The     British     ministers 

>und  some  hopes  [of  success  in  the  war] 
n  the  state  of  our  finances.  It  is  true  that 
le  excess  of  our  banking  institutions,  and 
leir  present  discredit,  have  shut  us  out  from 
le  best  source  of  credit  we  could  ever  com- 
land  with  certainty.  But  the  foundations  of 
redit  still  remain  to  us,  and  need  but  skill 
hich  experience  will  soon  produce,  to  mar- 
lal  them  into  an  order  which  may  carry  us 
irough  any  length  of  war.— To  Marquis  de 
j^fayette.  vi,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M., 
815.)  See  Banks  and  Debt. 
3008.  FISHEBIES,  British  acts  against. 
-To  show  they  [Parliament]  mean  no  dis- 
ontinuance  of  injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the 
rery  time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for 
estraining  *  *  *  the  fisheries  of  the  prov- 
nce  of  New  England.— Reply  to  Lord 
J«Jorth's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  480- 
(July  1775.) 

3009.  FISHEBIESy  British  rivalry  in. 

—England  fears  no  rivals  in  the  whale  fishery 

but  America ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  whale  fishery 

of  America,  of  which  she  is  endeavoring  to 

possess  herself.     It  is  for  this  object  she  is 

making  the  present  extraordinary  efforts,  by 

bounties  and  other  encouragements;  and  her 

success,  so  far.  is  very  flattering.    Before  the 

^ar,  she  had  not  one  hundred  vessels  in  the 

^hale  trade,  while  America  employed  three 

hundred   and   nine.     In    1786,   Great   Britain 

employed  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  vessels; 

in  1787.    two    hundred    and    eighty-six;     in 

1788,  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  nearly  the 

ancient   American   number;   while  the  latter 

has  fallen  to  about  eighty.     They  have  just 

changed  places  then ;  England  having  gained 

exactly  what  America  has  lost.     France,  by 

her  ports  and  markets,  holds  the  balance  be- 

^^cen  the  two  contending  parties,  and  grive.s 

the  victory,  by  opening  and   shutting  them, 

to  which    she    pleases.— To    Comte    Mont- 

"OWN.    ii    523.     (P.,  1788.) 

3010.  FISHEBIES,  Competition  in.— 
There  is  no  other  nation  in  present  condition 
to  maintam  a  competition  with  Great  Britain 
in  the  whale  fishery.  The  expense  at  which 
it  is  supported  on  her  part  seems  enormous. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  vessels,  of  seven- 
ty-five thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- six 
tons,  employed  by  her  this  year  in  the  north- 
ern fishery,  at  forty-two  men  each;  and  fifty 
nine  in  the  southern  at  eighteen  men  each. 


make  eleven  thousand  seven  htmdred  and 
seventy-two  men.  These  are  known  to  have 
cost  the  government  fifteen  pounds  each,  or 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  in  the  whole ;  and 
that,  to  employ  the  principal  part  of  them, 
from  three  to  four  months  only.  The  north- 
ern ships  have  brought  home  twenty,  and  the 
southern  sixty  tons  of  oil,  on  an  average; 
making  eighty-six  hundred  and  forty  tons. 
Every  ton  of  oil,  then,  has  cost  the  govern- 
ment twenty  pounds  in  bounty.  Still,  if 
they  can  beat  us  out  of  the  field  and  have  it 
to  themselves,  they  will  think  their  money 
well  employed. — To  Comte  de  Montmorin. 
ii,  524.     (P.,  1788.) 

3011.  FISHSBIES,  BistresseB  of.^Of 
the  disadvantages  opposed  to  us  [in  the  Fish- 
t»ries]  those  which  depend  on  ourselves,  are: 
Tonnage  and  naval  duties  on  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fishery;  impost  duties  on  salt; 
on  tea,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  hooks,  lines 
and  leads,  duck,  cordage  and  cables,  iron, 
hemp  and  twine,  used  in  the  fishery;  coarse 
woollens,  worn  by  the  fishermen,  and  the  poll 
tax    levied   by   the    State   on    their   persons. 

*  *  *  The  amount  of  these,  exclusive  of  the 
State  tax  and  drawback  on  the  fish  exported 

*  *  *  [is]  $525  per  man,  or  $5775  per 
vessel  of  sixtv-five  tons.  When  a  business  is 
so  nearly  in  equilibrio  that  one  can  hardly 
discern  whether  the  profit  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tinue it  or  not,  smaller  sums  than  these  suf- 
fice to  turn  the  scale  against  it.  To  these 
disadvantages,  add  ineffectual  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  fish.  In  justification  of 
these  last,  it  is  urged  that  the  foreign  fish 
received,  is  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
agriculture.  To  which  it  may  be  answered, 
that  the  thing  given,  is  more  merchantable 
than  that  received  in  exchange,  and  agricul- 
ture has  too  many  markets  to  be  allowed 
to  take  away  those  of  the  fisheries. — Report 
ON  the  Fisheries,    vii,  543.     (1791.) 

3012.  FISHEBIE8,    Encouragement  of . 

— The  encouragement  of  our  fishery  abridges 
that  of  a  rival  nation,  whoSe  power  on  the 
ocean  has  long  threatened  the  loss  of  all  bal- 
ance on  that  element. — Report  on  the  Fish- 
eries,   vii,  541.     (1791.) 

3013.  FISHEBIES,  Fostering.— To  f9S- 

ter  our  fisheries  and  nurseries  of  navigation 
and  for  the  nurture  of  man  *  *  *  [is  one 
of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide 
ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii.  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(Dec.   1802.) 

3014.  FISHEBIESy  Massachussetts  and. 

— I  fear  there  is  foundation  for  the  design 
intimated  in  the  public  papers,  of  demand- 
ing a  cession  of  our  rights  in  the  fisheries. 
What  will  Massachusetts  say  to  this  ?  I  mean 
her  majority,  which  must  be  considered  as 
speakmg  through  the  organs  it  has  appointed 
itself,  as  the  index  of  its  will.  She  chose  to 
sacrifice  the  liberties  of  our  sea-faring  citi- 
zens, in  which  we  were  all  interested,  and 
with  them  her  obligations  to  the  co-Stat^a 
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Greenland,  which  alone  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  commerce;  more  fierce  and  active, 
and  whose  oil  and  head  matter  were  found  to 
be  more  valuable,  as  it  might  be  used  in  the 
interior  of  houses  without  offending  the  smell. 
The  distinction  now  first  arose  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  fisheries ;  the  object  of 
the  former  being  the  Greenland  whale, 
which  frequents  the  Northern  coasts  and  seas 
of  Europe  and  America;  that  of  the  latter 
being  the  spermaceti  whale,  which  was  found 
in  the  Southern  seas,  from  the  Western  Is- 
lands and  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  of  Brazil, 
and  still  on  to  the  Falkland  Islands.  Here, 
again,  within  soundings,  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  they  found  a  third  species  of  whale, 
which  they  called  the  black  or  Brazil  whale, 
smaller  than  the  Greenland,  yielding  a  still 
less  valuable  oil,  fit  only  for  summer  use,  as 
it  becomes  opaque  at  50  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer,  while  that  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale  is  limpid  to  41,  and  of  the  Green- 
land whale  to  36,  of  the  same  thermometer. 
It  is  only  worth  taking,  therefore,  when  it  falls 
in  the  way  of  the  fishermen,  but  not  worth 
seeking,  except  when  they  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess against  the  spermaceti  whale,  in  which 
case,  this  kind,  easily  found  and  taken,  serves 
to  moderate  their  loss.— Report  on  Fish- 
cries,     vii.  545.     (1791.) 

3022.  FLAG,  Neutrality  of.— The  neu- 
trality of  o'lr  flag  would  render  the  carriage 
for  belligerents  an  incalculable  source  of 
profit.— Report  on  Fisheries.  vii,  554- 
(1791.)     See  Navigation  and  Neutrality. 

d023.  FLAG,  Usurpation  of.— It  will  be 
necessary  for  all  our  public  assents  to  exert 
themselves  with  vigilance  *  *  *  to  pre- 
vent the  vessels  of  other  nations  from  usurp- 
ing our  flasr.  This  usurpation  tends  to  com- 
mit us  with  the  belligerent  powers,  to  draw 
on  those  vessels  truly  ours,  vigorous  visita- 
tions to  distinguish  them  from  the  counter- 
feits, and  to  take  business  from  us. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas.    Hi,  S3S     (Pa.,  i793.) 

3024. .    .  Present   appearances   in 

Europe  render  a  general  war  there  probable. 
*  *  *  In  the  ♦  *  *  event  *  *  *  give 
no  countenance  to  the  usurpation  of  our  flag 
by  foreign  vessels,  but  *  ♦  *  aid  in  detect- 
ing it,  as  without  bringing  to  us  any  advan- 
tage, the  usurpation  will  tend  to  commit  us 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  and  to  subject 
those  vessels,  which  are  truly  ours,  to  harass- 
ing scrutinies  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
L'i^T^  ^/S?""^«rfeits.— To  Samuel  Shaw. 
'"'3^5  <Pa-.  March  :793.) 
more  tha^Vj — Z'  ^^  ^^  impossible  to  detest 
practice  0/  .       fraudulent  and  injurious 

goes  under  H?^^^^^  foreign  vessels  and  car- 
wish  a  syst  ^  ^f^ericsLTi  flag ;  and  I  sincerely 
ishmeiit  cou?P^^'^  ^nd  severe  course  of  pun- 
'^"^*  y,  20  ^^  established.— To  Mr.  Gal- 
«08o.  pf^^    F'OMD  ED.,  X,  170.    (W.,  1807.) 

K  201    ^^^^iv,\?  tH^JTM    follow  it  by  never  send- 
•    (W  5r  .^xa<3tIier.-^To  W.  H.  Cabell. 


3027. .    In   answering  [Minister 

Erskine's]  last  [letter],  should  he  not  be  re- 
minded how  strange  it  is  he  should  consider 
as  a  hostility  our  refusing  to  receive  but  un- 
der a  flag,  persons  from  vessels  remaining 
and  acting  in  our  waters  in  deflance  of  the 
authority  of  the  country? — ^To  James  Mad- 
ison. V,  197.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  141.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

3028.  FLATTEBY,  Un-American.— Let 
those  flatter  who  fear:  it  is  not  an  American 
art. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  141. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  446.    ( 1774. ) 


a  i?aj^''/*^tt^'      JBeceptlon   of.— If    tfritish 
fno-  «?'  '^t  n..^  e-^-ample  of  refusing  to  receive 


.    According  to  the  ideas 

of  our  country,  we  do  not  permit  ourselves 
to  speak  even  truths,  when  they  may  have  the 
air  of  flattery. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
ii,  136.     (1787.) 

3030.  FLETCEEB  OF  SALTOXTN,  Prin- 
dples  of. — The  political  principles  of  that 
patriot  were  worthy  of  the  purest  perio<)s  of 
the  British  constitution ;  They  are  those  which 
were  in  vigor  at  the  epoch  of  the  American 
emigration.  Our  ancestors  brought  them 
here,  and  they  needed  little  strengthening  to 
make  us  what  we  are.  But  in  the  weakened 
condition  of  English  whigism  at  this  day,  it 
requires  more  flrmness  to  publish  and  ad- 
vocate them  than  it  then  did  to  act  on  them. 
This  merit  is  peculiarly  your  Lordships;  and 
no  one  honors  it  more  than  myself. — To  Earl 
OF  BucHAN.    iv,  493.     (W.,  1803.) 

3031.  FLOBIDA,  Acquisition  of.— Gov- 
ernor Quesada,  by  order  of  his  court,  is  in- 
viting foreigners  to  go  and  settle  in  Florida. 
This  is  meant  for  our  people.  *  *  ♦  I  wish 
a  hundred  thousand  of  our  inhabitants  would 
accept  the  invitation.  It  will  be  the  means  of 
delivering  to  us  peaceably  what  may  otherwise 
cost  us  a  war.  In  the  meantime,  we  may 
complain  of  this  seduction  of  our  inhabitants 
just  enough  to  make  them  believe  we  think 
it  very  wise  policy  for  them,  and  confirm  them 
in  it. — To  President  Washington,  iii,  235. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  316.    (Pa.,  I79i») 

3032.  FLORIDA,  Buying.— It  was 
agreed  at  a  cabinet  meeting  that]  Monroe  be  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  purchase  both  Flor- 
idas  if  he  can;  West  [Florida]  if  he  cannot 
East,  at  the  prices  before  agreed  on;  but  if 
neither  can  be  procured,  then  to  stipulate  a 
plenary  right  to  use  all  the  rivers  rising  within 
our  limits  and  passing  through  theirs.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  are  more  indifferent  about  pressing  the 
purchase  of  the  Floridas,  because  of  the  money 
we  have  to  provide  for  Louisiana,  and  because 
we  think  they  cannot  fail  to  fall  into  our  hands. 
— The  Anas.    Ford  ed.,  i,  300.     (Oct.  1803.) 

3033. .    The    extension    of    the 

war  in  Europe  leaving  us  without  danger  of  a 
sudden  peace,   depriving   us   of   the  chance   of 
an  ally,  I  proposed  [in  cabinet]  that  we  should 
address    ourselves    to    France,    informing    her 
it  was  a  last  efiFort  at  amicable  settlement  with 
Spain,  and  offer  to   her   or  through   her,    1.  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  rights  of  Spain  east  ot 
Iberville,    say    the    Floridas.      2.  To    cede    tVx^ 
part  of  Louisiana  from  the  Rio  Bravo   to   tVv*, 
Guadaloupe.     3.  Spain  to  pay  within  a   certa\^ 
time  spoliations  under  her  own  flag,  ag^ree^i   ^ 
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by  the  convention  (which  we  guess  to  be  one 
hunrlrerl  vchscI.h  worth  two  million  dollars^  ; 
and  those  siil;ser|uent  (worth  as  much  more), 
and  to  hypothecate  to  us  for  those  payments 
the  country  from  fjuadaloupe  to  Rio  Bravo. 
Arm!«tronK  w;is  to  l>c  employed.  The  ist  wa^; 
to  he  the  exciting  motive  with  France  to  whom 
Spain  is  in  arrears  for  subsidies,  and  who 
will  Im:  kI'I'I  al**'*  to  secure  us  from  going  into 
the  scale  of  KnKland.  The  2d.  the  soothing 
motive  with  Spain,  which  France  would  press 
hffun  fifif,  because  she  claimed  to  the  Rio 
};ravo.  The  .vl.  to  quiet  our  merchants.  It 
was  ai{rf-rd  to  unanimously,  and  the  sum  to  be 
r.fifrei!  fixfij  not  to  exceed  five  million  dollars. 
Mr.  dallatin  did  not  like  purchasing  Florida 
miller  an  apprehension  of  war,  lest  we  should 
be  thfiii«ht.  in  fact,  to  purchase  peace.  We 
tiiouKJit  tills  over-weiKhea  by  taking  advantage 
of  an  (ipportunity.  which  might  not  occur  again^ 
of  K«'ttifiK  a  country  essential  to  our  peace, 
and  to  the  security  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi. — Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  308.  (Nov. 
I  J.  1H05.) 

3034. .    Since  our  [the  Cabinef  si 

last  meetiuK.  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
(ieneral  ArmstronK.  containing  Talleyrand's 
propositions,  which  arc  e<|uivalent  to  ours 
nearly,  except  as  to  the  sum.  he  requiring  seven 
million  dollars.  Me  advises  that  we  alarm  the 
fears  of  Spain  by  a  vigorous  language  and 
(ondnct.  in  order  to  iixluce  her  to  join  us  in 
anpealing  to  the  interference  of  the  Emperor. 
\Vc  now  aifrce  to  modify  our  propositions,  so  as 
to  .iccoDimoilate  them  to  his  as  much  as  possi- 
1)1  e.  We  agree  to  pay  five  million  dollars  for  the 
Floridas  as  soon  as  the  treaty  is  r.itified  by 
Spain,  a  vote  of  credit  obtained  from  Congress, 
an«l  onlers  deliverc<l  us  for  the  surrender  of 
the  C(»untry.  We  agree  to  his  proposition  that 
the  Colorado  shall  be  our  Western  l>onndary., 
and  a  belt  of  thirty  leagues  on  each  side  of  it 
be  keot  unsett'ed.  We  agree  that  joint  com- 
missioners shall  settle  all  spoliations,  and  to 
take  paymiMit  from  Spain  by  bills  on  her  col- 
onies. We  ajjree  to  sav  nothing  about  the 
I'rriu'h  •ipc»Ii:itorK  in  Spanish  ports  which  broke 
olV  the  lornuT  conventii>n.  \Ve  propose  to  pay 
the  live  millions,  after  a  simple  vote  of  credit. 
]»y  st«H'k  rrdreiiiable  in  three  years,  within 
which  tittle  wf  can  pay  it. — .Xnas.  Fori>  i:n.. 
i.  .?o".      (Nov.    It).    iSi>5.) 

3035. — .  If  yon  can  succeed  in  pro- 
curing us  l''li>rida.  anil  a  mioil  Wotern  bound- 
ary, it  will  till  the  .Xmericm  minil  with  ioy. 
It  will  secure  to  mir  fellow  citizens  one  of  their 
iitj^st  ardettt  wishes,  a  li^tv;  pe.»cc  with  Spain 
and  I'r.tiice.  l-'or  be  assinrd.  the  object  of 
war  with  thtMti  and  alli.nice  with  l'.njjl<'*"d. 
which,  at  the  last  sessjtMi  ot'  Coimress.  drew  otT 
from  the  retniblican  b.ittd  ;ilu^iit  half  a  tlo/en 
«>f  its  ittctttbi-i>  is  nttix  ers;illy  reprobated  by  our 
fi.i/:;,-  cit irons  tioitt  itortli  to  south.  I  have 
nc\cr  seen  the  t^ttton  statid  more  finti'y  to  its 
]M  iitci]*!*-'..  or  r.tllv  so  tirttilv  to  its  constif^ted 
anlhtM  itic".  at*d  tn  ir"rob.\tion  ot  the  opposi- 
f.Mi  1^  tlicv:  To  Iwjs  I^'»wni>iN.  V,  ij5. 
»\\  ..    iSof  ^ 

a030.  FLORIDA.  England  and. — Fnii- 
1..V..1  will  iiv.i".cili.ttcl\  .«.et.-e  on  the  Florid.'iS  -is 
a  ,^.'i'i'  .  ■  "'■  t.^  .-.nTiov  us.  What  are  we  to 
d.^  in  lint  v..-*  '  ]  \V.u'\  she  will  tind  th.it  there 
IV  11,1  t'.iti.vt  ."^  ihi-  i;!obe  w  htch  can  pa)l  her  so 
nt»i«h  av  ^^  r  »-.ii^  V.'>  Ioun  Vkmstkont..  v.  i?5. 
l-ovMip     i\     ^:-       ,\\      It-lv  iS.-- "^      See  -''.^S."  ' 

:UVC    Fl.ORIPA,    France    and.— TMt 

l«,»nip.nt.    «.'i-l.l  i^ni-  vs  the  Floridas  to  wtth- 
b.  M      1.^1.  i.-.Mii*<-     wtih     the     residue     of     the 


[Spanish]  colonies  cannot  be  doubted.  But 
that  is  no  price;  becanse  they  are  ours  in  the 
first  moment  of  the  first  war;  and  until  a  war 
they  are  of  no  particular  necessity  to  ua. — ^To 
President  Maoison.    v,  444.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

3038.  FLOBIDAyBepriMa  and.— As  soon 
as  we  have  ail  the  proofs  of  the  Western  in- 
trigues [of  Spain],  let  us  make  a  remonstrance 
and  demand  of  satisfaction,  and,  if  Congress 
approves,  we  may  in  the  same  instant  make 
reprisals  on  the  Floridas.  until  satisfaction  for 
that  and  for  spoliations,  and  until  a  settlement 
of  boundary. — To  James  Madison,  v.  164.  Fou» 
ED.,  ix,  124.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

3039 r .    If    Eng[land    should   be 

disposed  to  continue  peace  with  us,  and  Spain 
p^ives  to  Bonaparte  tne  occupation  she  prom- 
ises, will  not  the  interval  be  favorable  for  our 
reprisals  on  the  Floridas  for  the  indemnifica- 
tions withheld  ? — ^To  Henry  DsARBoaN.  t.  335. 
(M..  Aug.  1808.) 

3040. .    The   situation  of  affairs 

in  Spain  *  *  *  may  produce  a  favorable 
occasion  of  doing  ourselves  jtistice  in  the  South. 
We  must  certainly  so  dispose  of  our  southern 
recruits  and  armed  vessels  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  occasion. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  336. 
(M..  Aug.    1808.) 

3041. .    Should  England  get  to 

rights  with  us,  while  Bonaparte  is  at  war  widi 
Spain,  the  moment  may  be  favorable  to  take 
possession  of  our  own  territory  held  bj  Spain, 
and  so  much  more  as  may  make  a  proper  re- 
prisal for  her  spoliations.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  direct  the  rendezvous  of  our  southern 
recruits  and  gunboats  so  as  to  be  in  proper 
position  for  striking  *  *  *  in  an  instant, 
when  Congress  shall  will  it — To  Robert  SicrrB. 
V.  337.     (M.,  Aug.  1808.) 

3042. .     Should    Eiijgland   make 

up  with  us,  while  Bonaparte  continues  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may  occur  when  we  maj 
without  danger  of  commitment  with  eiUier 
France  or  England  seize  to  our  own  limits  of 
Louisiana  as  of  right,  and  the  residue  of  the 
Floridas  as  reprisal  for  spoliations.  It  is  car 
duty  to  have  an  eye  to  this  in  rendezvousing 
ami  stationing  our  new  recruits  and  our  armed 
vessels,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  Congress  authoi^ 
ires  it.  to  strike  in  a  moment. — ^To  Henry 
Dkarrokn.     v,   338.     (M..  Aug.    1808.) 

3043. .    Should    the    conference 

[with  Canning]  announced  in  Mr.  Pinclmcy*s 
letter  of  June  5th.  settle  friendship  between 
KuRland  and  us.  and  Bonaparte  continue  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may^  occur  favoraUe. 
without  compromitting  us  with  either  France 
or  Fngland.  for  seizing  our  own  from  the  Rio 
IVavo  to  Perdido.  as  of  right,  and  the  residue 
01'  Florida.  a«t  a  reprisal  for  spoliations.  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  suggest  this  possibility 
to  Cicncral  Dearborn  and  Mr.  Smith,  and  to  rec- 
ommend an  eye  to  it  in  their  rendezroosing  and 
>tationing  the  new  southern  recruits  and  gos- 
K^.-'.t<.  so  that  we  may  str-ke  in  a  moment  whco 
Congress  says  so. — ^To  Jambs  Madison,  y, 
.;.;<>.     FoR!>  ED.,  ix.  204.     (m..  Aug.  1808.) 

3044.  FLORIDA,  Bight  to.— Florida^ 
mi^roover.  is  ours.  Everr  nation  in  Europe  con--' 
siders  it  such  a  right.  We  need  not  care  for  it^ 
orc\:pation  in  time  of  peace  and,  in  war,  the^ 
^^<t  cannon  makes  it  onrs  without  olfencie  tn^ 
anvNody.  *  •  •  The  cession  of  €ttt  Fkwidai^ 
iv  exchange  for  Techas  impotts  an  aduwl-^ 
r.icment  of  onr  right  to  iL  This  _pio>wiuWy^ 
moreover,  the  Floridas  and  ponibly  Uba.  wiV 
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join  us  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence, a  measure  to  which  their  new  govern- 
ment will  probably  accede  voluntarily. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  i6o.  Ford  ed.,  x,  159. 
(M.,  1820.) 

3045.  FLOBIDAy  Seizure  of.— I  wish 
you  [Congress]  would  authorize  the  President 
to  take  possession  of  East  Florida  immediately. 
The  seizing  West  Florida  will  be  a  signal  to 
England  to  take  Pensacola  and  St.  Augustine: 
and  be  assured  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
order  can  return  after  they  hear  of  our  taking 
Baton  Rouge,  and  we  shall  never  get  it  from 
them  but  by  a  war,  which  may  be  prevented  by 
anticipation.  There  never  was  a  case  where  the 
adage  was  more  true,  *'  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a 
pound  •' ;  and  no  more  offence  will  be  taken  by 
France  and  Spain  at  our  seizure  of  both  than 
of  one. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  290. 
CM..  Jan.  181 1.) 

3046 .    The    English    will    take 

past  Florida,  pretendedly  for  Spain.  We 
Should  take  it  with  a  declaration ;  i ,  that  it  is 
a  reprisal  for  indemnities  Spain  has  acknowl- 
edged due  to  us ;  2,  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
bands  in  which  it  would  essentially  endanger 
our  safety;  3,  that  in  our  hands  it  will  still 
be  held  as  a  subject  of  negotiation.  The  lead- 
ing republican  members  should  come  to  an  un- 
dentanding,  close  the  doors,  and  determine  not 
to  separate  till  the  vote  is  carried,  and  all  the 
secrecy  yrpu  can  enjoin  should  be  aimed  at  un- 
Hl  the  measure  is  executed. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
FoiD  ED.,  ix,  291.     (M.,  Jan.  1811.) 

3M7 .     We    are   in   a   state   of 

^ni-warfare  with  your  adjoining  colonies,  the 
Floridas.  We  do  not  consider  this  as  affecting 
our  peace  with  Spain,  or  any  other  of  her  for- 
mer possessions.  We  wish  her  and  them  well ; 
and  under  her  present  difficulties  at  home,  and 
ber  doubtful  future  relations  with  her  colonies, 
both  wisdom  and  interest  will,  I  presume,  induce 
her  to  leave  them  to  settle  themselves  the  quar- 
rels they  draw  on  themselves  from  their  neigh- 
bors. The  commanding  officers  in  the  Floridas 
have  excited  and  armed  the  neighboring  sav- 
ages to  war  against  us,  and  to  murder  and  scalp 
many  of  our  women  and  children  as  well  as 
men,  taken  by  surprise — ^poor  creatures !  They 
have  paid  for  it  with  the  loss  of  the  flower  of 
their  strength,  and  have  given  us  the  right,  as 
we  possess  the  power,  to  exterminate  or  to  ex- 
patriate them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  This  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  officers  will  probably  oblige 
us  to  uke  possession  of  the  Floridas,  and  the 
rather  as  we  believe  the  English  will  other- 
wise seize  them,  and  use  them  as  stations  to 
distract  and  annoy  us.  But  should  we  possess 
ourselves  of  them,  and  Spain  retain  her  other 
colonies  m  this  hemisphere,  I  presume  we  shall 
^^^i-*T-  ^*"»  »n  our  hands  as  subjects  of 
ncsrotiaticn.-.To  Don  V.  Toranda  Coruna.  vi, 
^74.     (M..Dcc.  1813.) 

ouf^',,jf^^^f  Spain  and.— Some  fear 

tiic    unsetf/e?^^  '"  ^^^  wars  engendering  from 

ancf   therefor    *^^^*  ®^  ^^^  affairs  with    Spain, 

our  treaty  Hr^t^''^   anxious  for  a  ratification  of 

bctpe^  that  if  '^'^  her.     I  fear  no  such  thing,  and 

feej-e,      lt>  rjj^^^ifi^d  by  Spain  it  will  be  rejected 

^^*^''ar/oti  c^y  justly  say  to  Spain,  "  when  this 

snTthanty   n,   ""J/^^/iccd.  twenty  years  ago.  your 

9nd^  ^?  ^s.     ^cicrJCfV^lcdged  by  those  you  are 

fyuvinJ^flT   '^'p'A^ar  ^t^thority  is  now  renounced, 

/'%    f  wl?  S'  If     ^^^Ifjdisposal    asserted.     In 

either  Crt?^^  t^'^  yat^^    ^nen,  we  buv  but  a  war- 

'  fluarre/   *^^  9ubcf^^    them,   which   you  can 

*^  tJl'^f  w^^     ^«quire.     This  is  a  fam- 

'ci  9^^^     *«ve  no  right  to  med- 


dle. Settle  it  between  yourselves,  and  we  will 
then  treat  with  the  party  whose  right  is  ac- 
knowledged. *  With  whom  that  will  be,  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained.  And  why  should  we 
revolt  them  by  purchasing  them  as  cattle, 
rather  than  receiving  them  as  fellow-men? 
Spain  has  held  off  until  she  sees  they  are  lost 
to  her,  and  now  thinks  it  better  to  get  some- 
thing than  nothing  for  them.  When  she  shall 
see  South  America  equally  desperate,  she  will 
be  wise  to  sell  that  also. — To  M.  de  Lafayette. 
vii,  194.    Ford  ed.,  x,  179.     (M.,  1820.) 

3049. .     I  am  not  sorry  for  the 

non-ratification  of  the  Spanish  treaty.  Our  as- 
sent to  it  has  proved  our  desire  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  Spain ;  their  dissent,  the  imbecility 
and  malignity  of  their  government  towards  us. 
have  placed  them  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  ot 
the  world,  and  that  is  well ;  but  to  us  the  prov- 
ince of  Techas  will  be  the  richest  State  of  our 
Union,  without  any  exception.  Its  southern 
part  will  make  more  sugar  than  we  can  con- 
sume, and  the  Red  River,  on  its  North,  is  the 
most  luxuriant  country  on  earth.  Florida, 
moreover,  is  ours.  Every  nation  in  Europe 
considers  it  such  a  right.  We  need  not  care 
for  its  occupation  in  time  of  peace,  and,  in  war, 
the  first  cannon  makes  it  ours  without  offence 
to  anybody.  The  friendly  advisements,  too,  of 
Russia  and   France,  as  well  as  the  change  of 

?:ovemment  in  Spain,  now  ensured,  require  a 
urther  and  respectful  forbearance.  While  their 
request  will  rebut  the  plea  of  prescriptive  pos- 
session, it  will  give  us  a  right  to  their  approba- 
tion when  taken  in  the  maturity  of  circum- 
stances. I  really  think,  too,  that  neither  the 
state  of  our  finances,  the  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, nor  the  public  opinion,  urges  us  to  precip- 
itation into  war.  The  treaty  has  had  the  val- 
uable effect  of  strengthening  our  title  to  the 
Techas,  because  the  cession  of  the  Floridas  In 
exchange  for  Techas  imports  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  right  to  it.  This  province  more- 
over, the  Floridas  and  possibly  Cuba,  will  join 
us  on  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independ- 
ence, a  measure  to  which  their  new  govern- 
ment will  probably  accede  voluntarily. — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  160.  Ford  ed.,  x,  158. 
(M..  May  1820.)  See  Louisiana,  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, and  Spain. 

3050.  FOLLY,  National.— We,  too.  shall 
encounter  follies;  out  if  great,  they  will  be 
short;  if  long,  they  will  be  light,  and  the 
vigor  of  our  country  will  get  the  better  of 
them.— To  Mr.  Digges.    v,  14.    (W.,  1806.) 

3051. .  We  shall  have  our  fol- 
lies without  doubt.  Some  one  or  more  of 
them  will  always  be  afloat.  But  ours  will  be 
the  follies  of  enthusiasm,  not  of  bigotry 
*  *  *  . — To  John  Adams,  vii,  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

3052.  FONTAINBLEAU,  Description.— 

This  is  a  village  of  about  5000  inhabitants 
when  the  Court  is  not  here,  and  20.000  inhab- 
itants when  they  are ;  occupying  a  valley 
through  which  runs  a  brook,  and  on  each  side 
01  it  a  ridge  of  small  mountains  most  of  which 
are  naked  rock.  The  King  comes  here,  in  the 
fall  always,  to  hunt.  His  court  attend  him,  as 
do  also  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps.  But  as 
this  is  not  indispensably  required,  and  my  fi- 
nances do  not  admit  the  expense  of  a  continued 
residence  here.  I  propose  to  come  occasionally 
to  attend  the  King's  levees,  returning  again  to 
Paris,  distant  forty  miles. — To  Rev.  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  33.     (P.,  1785.) 
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"\.s:.::.' w.  to  embody  himself  with  the  law- 
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yers  of  a  fkctioTi  whose  sole  object  is  to 
cinbarrass  and  defeat  at]  the  measures  of  ihe 
cotintry,  and  by  their  opinions,  known  to  be 
aJways  in  opposition,  to  endeavor  to  in^iience 
oiir  proceedings,  is  a  conduct  not  to  be  per- 
mitted.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  368,  (M., 
iSoa) 

3009.  FOItEIG^  AOBNTS,  Secr«t— We 
want  an  intelligent,  prudent  native^  who  will 
go  to  reside  at  New  Orleans,  as  a  secret  cor- 
respondent, for  $1000  a  year  He  might  do 
3  litttc  business,  merely  to  cover  his  reaf  office, 
I>o  point  out  such  a  one,  Virginia  ought  to  of- 
fer more  loungers  equal  to  this,  and  ready  for 
it  than  any  other  State.^To  James  Mai>i- 
sosr.    Ford  ed.^  vi,  269.    (Pa,.  1793.) 

3070,  EOBEIQU    INTLVENCm,    De- 
plored.— ^I  do  sincerely  wish  that  we  couid 
take  otir  stand  on  a  ground  perfectly  neutral 
and  independent  towards  all  nations.    It  has 
been  my  constant  object  through  mjf  public 
life;   and   with   respect   to   the   English   and 
French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often  expressed 
to  the  former  my  wishes,  and  made  to  them 
proposition Sp  verbally  and  in  writing,  officially 
and  privately,  to  official  and  private  characters, 
lordicm  to  doubt  of  mv  views,  if  they  would 
be  content  with  equably.     Of  this  they  are 
in  possession  of  several  written  and  formal 
proofs^  in  my  own  hand- writing*     But  they 
pve  wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and 
infltience  with  us;  and  they  have  in  fact  ob- 
tained it     When  we  take  notice  that  theirs 
ii  the  workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we 
»tttt;  that  with  them  centre  either  immedi- 
»W|  or  ultimately  all  the  lat)ors  of  our  hands 
and  lands ;  that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly 
or  secretly,  the  great  mass  of  our  navigation  ; 
thit  even  the  factorage  of  their  affairs  here, 
i>  kept  to   themselves  by    factitious  citizen- 
*l»ipa;   that  these  foreign  and  false  citizens 
^wv  constitute  the  great  body  of  what  arc 
oiled  our  merchants,   fill  our   seaports,  arc 
l^tntcd  in  every  little  town  and  district  of 
^  interior  country,  sway  everything  in  the 
tonner  places,  by  their  own  votes,  and  those 
^f  their  dependents,  in  the  latter,  by  their  in- 
^mtions  and  the  influence  of  their  ledgers ; 
*^t  they  are  advancing  rapidly  to  a  monopoly 
oj  otir  banks  and  public  funds,  and  thereby 
Pl*ang  our  public  finances  under  their  con- 
S^ithat  they  have  in  their  alliance  the  most 
"iflotntial   characters   in    and    out   of   office; 
f^  they  have  shown  that  by  all  these  bear- 
inp  cm  the  different  branches  of  the  govem- 
.^  tjioit.  they  can  force  it  to  proceed  in  whatever 
ojrection  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  interests 
wthis  country  entirety  to  the  wilt  of  another; 
when  all  this   1  say,  is  attended  to,  it  is  im- 
^^^.po^te  for  us  to  say  we  stand  on  independent 
ffOtraC  impossible  for  a    free   mind  not  to 
see  and  to  groan  under  the  bondage  in  which 
±  ?f    **^«^^;    If  anything    after    this    could 
eratc  surprise,  it  would  be  that  they  have 
^oJ^L  llJ^'  '^  '^'^w  d^»st  in  the  eyes  of 
^thZ%.?;'^^;J^    to  fix   on    those    who 
^'W^   o'  ohZj^^^^''  self-go vcmment  the 
because   th^y^^     9^^    foreign    mflu^ce 
But    tfeey  |im,r^'^    ^""inis^ion    to    another, 
'  9£r^     iirinting    presses,    a 


powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  tw* 

At  this  very  moment  they  wotild  have  drawn 
us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England,  had  it 
not  tieen  for  the  failure  of  her  bank,  Sudt 
was  their  open  and  loud  cry,  and  that  ot^ 
their  gazettes,  till  this  event.  After  plunging 
us  in  all  the  broils  of  the  European  nations, 
there  would  remain  but  one  act  to  close  our 
tragedy,  that  is,  to  break  up  our  Union-  and 
even  this  they  have  ventured  seriously  andy^ 
solemnly  to  propose  and  maintain  by  argu- 
ments in  a  Connecticut  paper,  I  have  been 
happy,  however,  in  believing  from  the  stifling 
of  this  effort  that  that  dose  was  found  too 
strong,  and  excited  as  much  repugnance  there  ^ 
as  it  did  horror  in  other  parts  of  our  country, 
and  that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into 
as  to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up 
our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 

that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly 

country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladi- 
ators. Much  as  I  abhor  war,  and  view  it  a» 
the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  and  anx- 
iously as  I  wish  to  keep  out  of  the  broils  of 
Europe,  I  would  yet  go  with  my  brethren  into  ^ 
these,  rather  than  separate  from  them.  But 
I  hope  we  may  still  keep  clear  of  them^  not- 
withstanding our  present  thraldom,  and  that 
time  may  be  given  us  to  reflect  on  the  awful 
crisis  we  have  passed  through,  and  to  find  y 
some  means  of  shielding  ourselves  in  future 
from  foreign  influence,  political,  commercial,  or 
in  whatever  other  form  it  may  be  attempted  I 
can  scarcely  withhold  myself  from  joinini;  in 
the  wish  of  Silas  Deane,  that  there  were  an  /^ 
ocean  of  fire  between  us  and  the  old  world,*— 
To  Elbridce  Gerrv.  iv,  172.  Fokd  kd,,  vii, 
13 r.     (Pa,,  May  1797-) 

3071,  FOBEIGN  INIXUEITCE,  Eng- 
llali. — The  proof  England  exhibited  on  that  ... 
occasion  [the  repeal  of  the  Embargo]  that 
she  can  exercise  such  an  influence  in  this 
country  as  to  control  the  will  of  its  govern- 
ment and  three- fourths  of  its  people,  and 
oblige  the  three- fourths  to  submit  to  one-^,^ 
fourth,  is  to  me  the  most  mortifying  circum- 
stance which  has  occurred  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  government.  The  only  prospect 
I  see  of  lessening  that  influence,  is  in  her  own 
conduct,  and  not  from  anything  in  our  power. 
— To  Henry  Deabborn.  v,  530.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  278,     (M.,  July  i8ro.) 

3078.  FOKEION  IHTLirENCE,  Bxcla- 
bIoh,— Our  countrymen  have  i*ivided  them- 
selves by  i^uch  strong  affections,  to  the  French 
and  the  English,  that  nothing  will  secure  us 

•  In  the  dr&ft  of  the  letter  this  parBgrtpli  wm& 
changed  to  the  Forn)  atjove  prfTitfld.  Peforo  the 
r  Iteration  it  read  :  *'  I  shall  never  forj^et  the  pfedfts- 
tion  nt  the  Count  de  VerKenn*s.  thftt  we  shall  e.xhlbjt 
the  iinifular  phenomenon  of  tk  irnh  rotten  before  it 
is  ripe,  nor  cease  to  jaln  in  the  wish  of  Silas  Deane, 
that  there  were  an  ocean  of  fire  between  usatjd  the 
old  world.  Indeed,  mv  dear  friend,  1  am  so  dU- 
g^fited  with  this  entiro  subjection  to  a  forelffn 
power,  that  if  it  were  In  the  end  to  appear  to  he  the 
wfsh  of  the  body  of  tny  countrymen  to  remam  in 
that  vassalage,  1  should  feel  my  unfitness  t&  be  an 
&il€Tit  In  their  alTairsH,  atid  seek  In  retirement  that 
peritonal  independence  without  which  this  world  has 
nothing  I  value.  I  am  confident  you  ftet  the  same 
store  by  It  which  I  do-,  hat  perhaps  your  sitnatiofi 
may  not  ifive  yon  the  sameconvietlon  of  Its  exist- 
ence.'*—^Ri>  ED,,  vil,  laj. 
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3081.  VQUKAUXIBL 


i.ivi   "^  -  -  ^  *-■*    ^     JJcerescj  laif  oiin»  15  ±e  aa=e. 
...    :    I-  •-'***■  ^-    -■"*^*.*^c;:  fr-:c:  :hi*  hesiLipcert 

^jO-T-fc.    riySJ£lQ:S  XSTFLTTESCSi  Trench. 

—  V. -i-^-.^ 'jct.-oe    i>  ±tf  present  and  :u?t 

V  cv'-  .*«'■'•  c  >-«  Apvi  err.  and.  a*  often 

na;*k.*^'*'^     ■  *S    ■''*"*  ^fv?^  *^  foremost  aa-i 

^.■-    .t'C  •-  f, i^S'.>  ''"^  8^«ater  as  it  seems  less 

w^^^l'-C  '■   '      VdOSiAS     PtXCKXEY.       iv.     176: 


have  ever  tlioqsht  dm  ionas  shoaU  «ieM 
J   vbaserer  should   iMilitaie   bo^^-l! 
Axes  Mosioe.    it  mu     R»«^r^t-  — 


^  <tip«s«I  with.    A  man  attacfad  br  *f 
\Vr,t,^*Jf*'^  ■?'  «*«  *«>  ina  aid.-T« 


*v'  N*^'      .:  :ac*ie  who  are  tmly 
-*J-*.    jO   trim   oar   vessel   as   to 
*i-^>  t:ow  agiuting  us.  they 


—I   noticed  to 


joa 


*    that  the  coo- 


VoK^»   -  ••    ^       •-■<>•      '.  Pa-,  May  1797.) 

;jtOT^.  Those  [members  of  Con- 

^.^:^-"  '»*"^'  -*^'^^*  ■■^*  *s>h  but  for  the  peace  of 
..s^*;:  o.'-^'-'  ^  -^'-^  i»  independence  of  all  iir- 
\.^..  v>  *.'v-vv.  '^a^e  a  hard  struggle  indeed 
.»^^'r  \v  ■■»%■■  "^vl  S  a  en-  as  loud  and  imposing 
.\^  r  .-.  \\i.'.v  :rv.e.  of  being  under  Frencli 
J  "J.  ih.s  raised  by  a  faction  com- 
l  ■  'ji '  ■.  x:i  sub/ects  residing  ami  -ng  u  . 
ix  aiv  Fnglish  in  all  their  relations 

I I  J  '.c'.^'-!''-^'-^^  However,  patience  will  bring 
a!'  10  MjC^'-^.-i*-^-  w*?'  J^hall  both  live  to  -ee  the 
uM^'k  i-'^''*-*  *'^^"^  *t^<fjr  faces,  and  our  citizens 
^cn>»'.'^*U'  ''*»  ^^hioh  side  true  liberty  and  in- 
vlciv»tdoiK'\"  are  svuight. — To  Hoil\tio  Gates. 
,^.   i:»iv     IVki*  hv.  vii,  131.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

HOTtt  rOREIQN  INFLUENCE,  Mer- 
oautilt^- — The  commerce  of  England  has 
^pivad  it^  riMts  over  the  whole  face  of  our 
^.v^uuiiv  This  is  the  real  source  of  all  the 
,»l«hviiiiueN  of  the  public  mind. — To  A.  IT. 
Kow  vN      IV.  J57.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  280.     (M.. 

5I07T.  FOREIGN      INTEBVENTION, 

KviU  of. — Wretched,  indeed,  is  the  nation  in 
v\hv»^o  atlair*;  foreign  powers  are  once  per- 
il nUi-d  i^^  intermeddle. — To  B.  Vaughan.    ii, 

8078.  FOREIGN      INTERVENTION, 

K^elude. — What  a  crowd  of  lessons  do  the 
HU'.vMil  nii'iories  of  Holland  teach  us?  ♦  *  » 
\v\vv  lo  call  in  foreign  nations  to  settle  do- 
nusiu-  ditlerences:  ♦  *  ♦  .—To  John 
\iivMs  ii.  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  455.  (P.. 
I'S-'  )     See  Alliances,  Hereditary  Bodie.s. 

j<079.  .      Our     young     Republic 

♦     ♦     ♦    should  never  call  on  foreign  powers 

III  settle  their  differences. — To  Colonel 
III  MiMiKKV.s.     ii.  25.3.     (P.,  1787.) 

3080.  FOREIGN  INTERVENTION, 
United  States  and.— We  wish  not  to  meddle 
^Mlli  the  internal  affairs  of  any  country,  nor 
Miili  the  Kt'"**^'*^  affairs  of  Europe. — To  C. 
W    F.  Di'MAS.    iii,  535.    (Pa..  I79.^) 

FOREIGNERS.— See  Alien  and   Se- 
Laws,  Aliens,  Asylum.  Citizens  and 

lATION. 


«- nited  States.     •    •    •     r  a-i  _.  _._.  .- 

had  proceeded  from  no  intention  inAc  B^ 
utive  Council  of  France  to  question  tfifa^ 
tions  of  the  President,    •    2    •WlidffiSS^ 

le  Ir  o^^L"*!^*??^  persuasion.  But  in  jtm 
,  letter  of  the  14th  mstant  yon  persomaUy  qaes- 
■  tion  the  authority  of  the  PrisidraTin 
I  consequence  of  that,  have  not  addressed  to 

him  the  commission  of  Messrs.  Penncvcrt  and 

vonri  J^'^^S?  *  P^'°^  ^'  ^«  fonnality  oo 
>our  part,  it  becomes  necessary  to  nuke  » 
romt  of  It  on  ours  also;  and  I  am  thefefoi«    ' 
charged  to  return  you  those  commissions,  wad 
to  inform  ^-ou.  that  bound  to  enfoiee  resoec:^ 
to   the   order  of  things  esublished  hyon^ 
Constitution,    the    President    will    issue  n^ 
exequatur  to  any  consul  or  vice-consul,  na^ 
directed  to  him  in  the  usual  form,  after  th^ 
party  from  whom  it  comes,  has  been  mrisetf 
tliat  such  should  be  the  address.— ToE.  C 
Genet,    iv.  84.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  451.     (G.,  Not. 
1 793  J 

3084.  FOREULLITIBS^     Xntematlinial. 
—I  am  of  opinion  that  all  communicatioiis 
between    nations    should    pass    through   the 
channels  of  their  Executives.     However,  in 
the  instance  of  condolence  on  the  death  of 
Dr.    Franklin,   the  letter  from  our  General 
Oovemment  was  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  National  Assembly;    so  was  a  letter 
from  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
taining congratulations  on  the  achievement 
of  liberty  to  the  French  nation.     I  have  not 
heard  that,  in  either  instance,  their  Executive 
took  It  amiss  that  they  were  not  made  the 
channel    of    communication.— To    GovDWi 
Lee.    iii.  456.     (M.,  1792.) 

3085.  FORXALITIBS,  Jeftewm  aad. 
—General  Phillips  ♦  ♦  ♦  having  ♦ '  ♦  ♦ 
taken  ^eat  offence  at  a  [recent]  threat  rf 
retaliation  m  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  er 
closed  his  answer  to  my  letter  [with  iSpe* 
to  a  passport  for  a  supply  vessel]  undcrtfi^ 
address,  "To  Thomas  JeflFcrson,  Esq-^Amer- 
lean  Governor  of  Virginia".  I  Miued  onf«" 
ceivine  the  letter,  and  for  some  ttme^tSd  0^ 
open  It;  however    when  the  miserawTSi^' 


rr —  "V  "ww^T«,  wu«]  uie  miseruMe  oon0^« 
tion   of  our  brethren   in   Charleston   ocmne4 
to  me    I  could  not  determine  thiu  AcTSm^ 
be  left  without  the^necessari«  of  iSL    Ml^ 
a  punctiho  should  be  di«nuaing  between^  dt^ 
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British  General  and  myself;  and,  knowing  that 
had  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  compli- 
nent  to  Mr.  Phillips  in  a  case  perfectly  cor- 
esponding,  I  opened  the  letter.  Very  shortly 
ifter,  I  received,  as  I  expected,  the  pcrmis- 
iion  of  the  Board  of  War  for  the  British  ves- 
el,  then  in  Hampton  Roads  with  clothing  and 
efreshments,  to  proceed  to  Alexandria.  I  en- 
:!osed  and  addressed  it,  "  To  William  Phillips, 
£sq.,  commanding  the  British  forces  in  the 
'ommonwealth  of  Virginia  ".  Personally  know- 
Qg  Phillips  to  be  the  proudest  man  of  the 
•roudest  nation  on  earth,  I  well  know  he  will 
lot  open  this  letter ;  but  having  occasion  at 
be  same  time,  to  write  to  Captain  Gerbach.  the 
ag-master,  I  informed  him  that  the  Conven- 
ion  troops  in  this  State  should  perish  for  want 
f  necessaries,  before  any  should  be  carried  to 
lenn  through  this  State,  till  General  Phillips 
tther  swallowed  this  pill  of  retaliation,  or 
lade  an  apology  for  his  rudeness.  And  in  this. 
bould  the  matter  come  ultimately  to  Con- 
ress,  we  hope  for  their  support.  * — To  the 
iRGiNiA  Delegation  in  Congress,  i,  308.  (R., 
781.) 

3086.  F0BMALITIE8,   Principles  and. 
—No  government  can  disregard   formalities 
more  than  ours.    But  when  formalities  arc 
attacked   with  a  view  to  chanjje  principles, 
*    ♦    ♦    it  becomes  material  to  defend  for- 
malities.    They  would  be  no  longer  trifles, 
if  they  could,  in  defiance  of  the  national  will, 
continue  a  foreign  agent  among  us  whatever 
might  be  his  course  of  action. — To   E.    C. 
Genet,     iv.  92.     Ford  ed.,   vi,   464.      (Pa., 
1793.) 

3087.  FOBTIFICATIONS,  The  Admin- 
teation  of  Washington  and. — [Among] 
the  heads  of  the  [President's!  speech  [con- 
sidered in  cabinet]  was  a  proposition  to  Con- 
gress to  fortify  the  principal  harbors.  I  op- 
posed the  expediency  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment's undertaking  it.  and  the  expediency  of 
the  President's  proposing  it.  It  was  amended, 
^  substituting  a  proposition  to  adopt  means 
for  enforcing  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  within  its  waters.  *  *  * 
The  President  acknowledged  he  had  doubted 
tjj<^  expediency  of  undertaking  it.  *  *  * 
The  clause  recommending  the  fortifications 
jas  left  out  of  the  speech. — Anas.  ix.  182. 
'^orded..  i,  269.     (Nov.  1793) 


.    The  putting  the  several 

"arbors  of  the  United  States  into  a  state  of 
^^fencc.  having  never  yet  been  the  subject 
J^f  deliberation  and  decision  with  the  Legis- 
'ature,  and  consequently,  the  necessary 
moneys  not  having  been  appropriated  or 
'evied.  the  President  does  not  find  himself 

•General  Howe,  in  June  1776.  sent  a  letter  under  a 
JJasj  of  truce  to  General  Washington  addressed  to 

George  Washington,  Esq."  It  was  returned,  un- 
*>P«tjed.  Howe  sent  a  second  letter,  and  it  also  was 
*Mit  back,  A  third  one  addressed  to  "George 
JJ  MhinRton,  Esq..  &c.,  Ac,  &c  ,"  was  also  refused. 
The  fourth  one  was  addressed  to  General  George 
Washington  and  accepted.  General  Washington,  m 
wntingto  Congress  on  the  subject  said:  "I  would 
not,  on  any  occasion,  sacrifice  essentials  to  punctilio  ; 
out,m  this  instance,  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  my 
i;°°^«  »n<J  ^o  my  appointment,  to  insist  upon  that 
«5Sf^«-  1*  *?  *"y  °'her  than  a  public  view,  I 
♦T^?  t J^il-5*^'X  ''*^«  waived."  General  Howe  said 
MmJif  fl!.!*''*'^'*^  ^*»'s  style  of  address  to  save 
eS^oL  '^"'"'•^  ^y  Ws  own  govemment.- 


in  a  situation  competent  to  comply  with  the 
proposition  on  the  subject  of  Norfolk. — To 
THE  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii,  564,  (Pa., 
May  1793) 

3089.  FOBTIPICATIONS,  Adequate.— 
Some  of  [the  injuries  of  the  belligerent 
powers]  are  of  a  nature  to  be  met  by 
force  only,  and  all  of  them  may  lead  to 
it.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  recommend 
such  preparations  as  circumstances  call  for. 
The  first  object  is  to  place  our  seaport  towns 
out  of  the  danger  of  insult.  Measures  have 
been  already  taken  for  furnishing  them  with 
heavy  cannon  for  the  service  of  such  land  bat- 
teries as  may  make  a  part  of  their  defence 
against  armed  vessels  approaching  them.  In 
aid  of  these  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
have  a  competent  number  of  gun-boats;  and 
the  number,  to  be  competent,  must  be  con- 
siderable.— Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  49. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  39i-     (1805.) 

3090. .   I  think  it  would  make  an 

honorable  close  of  your  term  as  well  as  mine, 
to  leave  our  country  in  a  state  of  substantial 
defence,  which  we  found  quite  unprepared 
for  it.  Indeed,  it  would  for  me  be  a  joyful 
annunciation  to  the  next  meeting  of  Congress, 
that  the  operations  of  defence  are  all  complete. 
— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  295.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  171.     (M.,  May  1808.) 

3091.  FOBTIPIGATIONS,  New  York. 
— I  wish  you  would  stay  long  enough  at  New 
York  to  settle  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  plan  of  defence 
for  that  place;  and  I  am  in  hooes  you  will 
also  see  Fulton's  [torpedo]  experiments  tried, 
and  see  how  far  his  means  may  enter  into 
your  plan. — To  General  Dearborn,  v,  117. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  loi.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

3092. Among  the  objects  of  our 

care.  New  York  stands  foremost  in  the  points 
of  importance  and  exposure;  and  if  per- 
mitted we  shall  provide  such  defences  for  it 
as,  in  our  opinion,  will  render  it  secure 
I  against  attacks  by  sea. — To  Governor  Tomp- 
kins.   V,  283.     (W.,  1808.) 

3093. .    The  Legislature  of  New 

York  may  be  assured  that  every  exertion  will 
be  used  to  put  the  United  States  in  the  best 
condition  of  defence,  that  we  may  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  the  dangers  which  menace 
the  peace  of  our  country. — To  (jOvernor 
Tompkins,     viii,  154.     (1800.) 

3094.  FOBTinCATIONS,  St.  Law- 
rence.— Should  our  present  differences  [with 
England]  be  amicably  settled,  it  will  be 
a  question  for  consideration  whether  we 
should  not  establish  a  strong  post  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  as  near  our  northern  bound- 
ary as  a  good  position  can  be  found.  To  do 
this  at  present  would  only  nroduce  a  greater 
accumulation  of  hostile  force  in  that  quarter. 
— To  Governor  Tompkins,  v,  239.  (W., 
Jan.  1808.) 

3095. .     It  appears  to  me  that  it 

would  be  well  to  have  a  post  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  near  our  line  as  a  commanding  no- 
sition  could  be  found,  that  it  might  a! 
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some  cover  for  our  most  advanced  inhab- 
itants.— To  Governor  Tompkins,  v.  284. 
(W.,  x8o8.) 

3006.  F0BTIFIGATI0N8,    Sites    for.— 

I  do  not  see  that  we  can  avoid  agreeing  to 
estimates  made  by  worthy  men  of  our  own 
choice  for  the  sites  of  fortifications,  or  that 
we  could  leave  an  important  place  undefended 
because  too  much  is  asked  for  the  site.  And. 
therefore,  we  must  pay  what  the  sites  at  Bos- 
ton have  been  valued  at.  At  the  same  time. 
I  do  not  know  on  what  principles  of  reason- 
ing it  is  that  good  men  think  the  public 
ought  to  pay  more  for  a  thing  than  they 
would  themselves  if  they  wanted  it. — ^To 
Henry  Dearborn,    v,  293.     (M.,  x8o8.) 

8007.  In  proceeding    to    carry 

into  execution  the  act  [providing  for  the  pub- 
lic defence],  it  is  found  that  the  sites  most 
advantageous  for  the  defence  of  our  harbors 
and  rivers,  and  sometimes  the  only  sites  com- 
petent to  that  defence,  are  in  some  cases  the 
property  of  minors,  incapable  of  giving  a 
valid  assent  to  their  alienation ;  in  others  be- 
long to  persons  who  on  no  terms  will  alienate ; 
and  in  others  the  proprietors  demand  such  ex- 
aggerated compensation  as,  however  liberally 
the  public  ought  to  compensate  in  such  cases, 
would  exceed  all  bounds  of  justice  or  liberal- 
ity. From  this  cause  the  defence  of  our  sea- 
board, so  necessary  to  be  pressed  during  the 
present  session  will  in  various  parts  be  de- 
feated, unless  the  national  Legislature  can  ap- 
ply a  constitutional  remedy.  The  power  of  re- 
pelling invasions,  and  making  laws  necessary 
for  carrying  that  power  into  execution,  seem 
to  include  that  of  occupying  those  sites 
which  are  necessary  to  repel  an  enemy;  ob- 
serving only  the  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  private  property 
shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation.  I  submit,  therefore,  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  where  the  neces- 
sary sites  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  joint  and 
valid  consent  of  parties,  whether  provision 
should  be  made  by  a  process  of  ad  quod  dam- 
tium,  or  any  other  eligible  means  for  author- 
izing the  sites  which  are  necessary  for  the 
public  defence  to  be  appropriated  to  that  pur- 
po'^e.  I  am  aware  that  as  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  to  the  ourchase  of  the 
site  moy  not.  in  some  instances  have  been 
previouslv  obtained,  exclusive  legislation  can- 
not be  cxerci-cd  therein  by  Congress  until 
that  con-ent  i>  giver.  But,  in  the  meantime,  it 
will  be  held  under  the  same  laws  which  pro- 
tect \hv  property  of  individuals  in  that  State, 
and  other  property  of  the  Ignited  States,  and 
the  Leffi-slaturos  at  their  next  meetings  will 
have  opportunities  of  doing  what  will  be  so 
ovidcntiv  called  for  by  the  interest  of  their 
own  .State. —  Mes-^^agf.  o.v  Public  Defence. 
FoKi)  FA).,  ix.  1S7.     (March  1808.) 

3098.  FORTIFICATIONS,    System    of. 

— Whether  wc  have  peace  or  war.  I  think  the 
present  Lepi^^lature  will  authorize  a  complete 
system  of  defensive  works,  on  .such  a  scale 
as  they  think  they  ought  to  adopt.     The  state 


of  our  finances  now  permits  this. — ^To  W.  H. 
Cabell,  v,  208.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  97.  (W.. 
Nov.  1807.) 

3009. The  surplus  may  partly. 

indeed,  be  applied  towards  <;ompIeting  the  de- 
fence of  the  exposed  points  of  our  country, 
on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted  to  our 
principles  and  circumsunces.  This  object  is 
doubtless  among  the  first  entitled  to  attention, 
in  such  a  state  of  our  finances,  and  it  is  one 
which,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  will 
provide  security  where  it  is  due. — Seventh 
Annual  Message,  viii,  88.  Fokd  ed.,  tx, 
165.     (1807.) 

3100. .     I  hope,  that  this  summer 

we  shall  get  our  whole  seaports  put  into  that 
state  of  defence,  which  Congress  has  thought 
proportioned  to  our  circumstances  and  aitn- 
ation ;  that  is  to  say,  put  hors  d'insuUe  from  a 
maritime  attack,  by  a  moderate  squadron.^ 
To  Charles  Pinckney.  v.  266.  (W.,  March 
1808.)     See  Defence. 

3101.  FOBTITUDE,  Virtue  of.— Forti- 
tude  teaches  us  to  meet  and  surmount  diffi- 
culties; not  to  fly  from  them,  like  cowards; 
and  to  fly,  too,  in  vain,  for  they  will  meet  and 
arrest  us  at  every  turn  of  our  road.  Forti- 
tude is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of 
Epicurus.— To  William  Short,  vii,  140.  Fou 
ED..  X.  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

3102.  FOBTTTHB,  Injured.— I  should 
have  been  much  wealthier  had  1  remained  in 
that  private  condition  which  renders  it  law- 
ful and  even  laudable  to  use  proper  efforts 
to  better  it— To .    iii,  527.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

3103.  FOBTUNE,  PubUc  Bervloe  and. 

-;-When  I  first  entered  on  the  stage  of  public 
life  (now  twenty-four  years  ago)^  I  came  to  d 
resolution  never  to  engage  while  in  public 
office  in  any  kind  of  enterprise  for  the  im- 
provement of  my  fortune,  [and]  I  have  never 
departed   from   it  in  a  single  instance. — ^To 

iii.  527.     (Pa..  1793.) 

3104. I  have  the  consolation  of 

having  added  nothing  to  my  private  forttme, 
during  my  public  service,  and  of  retiring  with 
bards  as  clean  as  they  are  empty. — ^To  0)im 
DroDATi.  V.  62.  (W.,  1807.)  See  Disin- 
terestedness. 

3105.  F0BTT7NES,  Imperilled.— Pri- 
vate fortunes,  in  the  present  state  of  our  cir- 
culation, are  at  the  mercy  of  those  self- 
created  money-lenders,  and  are  prostrated  by 
the  floods  of  nominal  money  with  whtdi  their 
avarice  deluges  us. — ^To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi. 
142.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  394.     (M.,  1813.) 

3106.  FORTUNES,  Pledge  of.— For  the 

support  of  thi.*i  Declaration,'^  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honor. — Declaration  of  Ik- 
dependence  AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3107.  FOUBTH  07  JULY,  Despotlni 

and. — The  flames  kindled  on  the  Fourth  of 

*  ConsTeas  inserted  after  Declaration,  ^  with  a 
firm  rcl  iance  on  the  protection  of  DiTlna  Provldenoa." 
—Editor. 
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Fourtb  of  Jalj- 
Franoe 


iy»  ^77^',  have  spread  over  too  much  of  the 
►be  to  be  extinguished  by  the  feeble  en- 
es  of  despotism ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
isume  these  engines  and  all  who  work 
mi. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  218.  (M.,  Sep. 
n.) 

3108.  FOUBTH  OF  JULY,  Europe  and. 

The  Fourth  of  July  ♦  *  *  divorced  us 
>m  the  follies  and  crimes  of  Europe. — To 
I.  DiGGES.  V,  14.  (W.,  1806.)  See 
RTHDAY   and   Declaration   of   Independ- 

CE. 

3109. .    The  light  which  has  been 

ed  on  the  mind  of  man  through  the  civ- 
zcd  world,  has  given  it  a  new  direction 
Dm  which  no  human  power  can  divert  it. 
he  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  are  wise,  or 
ive  wise  counsellors,  see  this,  and  bend  to 
ic  breeze  which  blows;  the  unwise  alone 
tiffen  and  meet  its  inevitable  crush. — To 
Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  193.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
79.    (1820.) 

3110.  FOX  (Charles  James),  Character. 

*In  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  have  more  confi- 
lence  than  in  any  man  in  England,  and  it  is 
ounded  in  what,  through  unquestionable  chan- 
nels, I  have  had  opportunities  of  knowing  of 
dishonesty  and  his  good  sense.  While  he  shall 
^  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on  that 
fovcmment  will  be  solid. — To  James  Monroe. 
'.  n.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  449.  (W.,  May  1806.) 

3111.  FOX  (Charles  James),  States- 
Bianship. — His  sound  judgment  saw  that 
Mitical  interest  could  never  be  separated  in 
Ihe  long  run  from  moral  right,  and  his  frank 
4nd  great  mind  would  have  made  a  short  busi- 
ness of  a  just  treaty  with  you. — To  James  Mon- 
iJOE.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  477.     (W.,  Oct.  1806.) 

8112.  FRANCE,  Affection  for.— It  is 
very  much  our  interest  to  keep  up  the  affec- 
tion of  this  country  [France]  for  us,  which 
is  considerable. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  346. 
Forded.,  iv.  50.     (P.,  1785.) 

8113. .  A  sincere  affection  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  is  the  broadest  basis 
on  which  their  peace  can  be  built. — To  Comte 
deVergennes.    i,  456.     (P.,  1785) 

8114. .     Nobody  [is]  more  sensi- 

Wc  than  you  are  of  the  motives,  both  moral 
and  political,  which  should  induce  us  to  bind 
the  two  countries  together  by  as  many  ties 
as  possible  of  interest  and  affection. — To  Dr. 
Ramsay,    ii,  49.     (P.,  1786.) 

3115. .  I  am  happy  in  concur- 
ring with  you  *  *  *  in  the  sentiment, 
'hat  as  the  principles  of  our  governments 
Itccome  more  congenial,  the  links  of  af- 
fection are  multiplied  between  us.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  multiply  beyond 
our  wishes.— To  J.  B.  Ternant.  iii,  516. 
Ford  ed..  vi,  189.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

31 16.  . Mutual      good      offices. 

nutual  affection,  and  similar  principles  of 
government  seem  to  destine  the  two  nations 
>r  the  most  intimate  communion.— To  Gou- 
^s^vn  Morris,  iii.  522.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  200. 
?a.,   '793^)    See  People  (French). 


3117.  FBANCE,  Affronted  by  Adams. 
— Mr.  Adams's  speech  to  Congress  in  May 
[1798]  is  deemed  such  a  national  affront,  that 
no  explanation  on  other  topics  can  be  entered 
on  till  that,  as  a  preliminary,  is  wiped  away 
by  humiliating  disavowals  or  acknowledg- 
ments. This  working  hard  with  our  En- 
voys, and  indeed  seeming  impracticable  for 
want  of  that  sort  of  authority,  submission  ta 
a  heavy  amercement  (upwards  of  a  million 
sterling)  was,  ♦  *  *  ^  suggested  as  an 
alternative,  which  might  be  admitted  if  pro- 
posed by  us.  These  overtures  had  been 
through  informal  agents;  and  both  the  al- 
ternatives bringing  the  Envoys  to  their  ne 
plus,  they  resolve  to  have  no  more  communi- 
cation through  inofficial  characters,  but  to 
address  a  letter  directly  to  the  government, 
to  bring  forward  their  pretensions. — Ta 
James  Madison,  iv,  232.  Ford  ed..  vii,  234. 
(Pa.,  April  1798.)     See  X.  Y.  Z.  Plot. 

3118.  FRANCE,  The  Allied  Powers 
and. — The  sufferings  of  France.  I  sincerely 
deplore,  and  what  is  to  be  their  term?  The 
will  of  the  Allies.  There  is  no  more  moder- 
ation, forbearance,  or  even  honesty  in  theirs, 
than  in  that  of  Bonaparte.  They  have  proved 
that  their  object,  like  his,  is  plunder.  They, 
like  him,  are  shuffling  nations  together,  or 
into  their  own  hands,  as  if  all  were  right 
which  they  feel  a  power  to  do.  In  the  ex- 
hausted state  in  which  Bonaparte  has  left 
France,  I  see  no  period  to  her  sufferings, 
until  this  combination  of  robbers  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears.  The  French  may  then 
rise  up  and  choose  their  side.  And  I  trust 
they  will  finally  establish  for  themselves  a 
government  of  rational  and  well-tempered 
liberty.  So  much  science  cannot  be  lost;  so 
much  light  shed  over  them  can  never  fail 
to  produce  to  them  some  good,  in  the  end. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  500.  (M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

8119.  FBANCEy  American  politics  and. 

— It  is  still  a  comfort  to  see  by  the  address  of 
Dumouriez  ♦  *  *  ,  that  the  constitution 
of  1 791  is  the  worst  thing  which  is  to  be 
forced  on  the  French.  But  even  the  falling 
back  to  that  would  give  wonderful  vigor  to 
our  monocrats.  and  unquestionably  affect  the 
tone  of  administering  our  government.  In- 
deed. I  fear  that  if  this  summer  .should  prove 
disastrous  to  the  French,  it  will  damp  that 
energy  of  republicanism  in  our  new  Congress, 
from  which  I  had  hoped  so  much  reforma- 
tion.—To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii.  571.  (Pa.. 
June  1793) 

3120.  FBANCE,  Attraction  of.— France, 
freed  from  that  monster,  Bonaparte,  must 
again  become  the  most  agreeable  country  on 
earth.  It  would  be  the  second  choice  of  all 
whose  ties  of  family  and  fortune  give  a 
preference  to^  some  other  one,  and  the  first 
choice  of  all  not  under  those  ties. — To  Will- 
iam Short,    vi,  402.     (M..  1814.) 

—  FRANCE,  Bill  of  Rights  for.— See 
Bill  of  Rights  (French). 

—  FRANCE,  Bonaparte  and. — See  Bona- 
parte. 
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' '.'  •':•*:  T*:  ;yrT^r.t  .:n".:t-  't 
-'-  ',:'  •!-.*-  r/r.;V:'J  S-.i:^?  ■*::?:  the 
?:.•'.:.  ',?;/::', ;/^  :  ',:•.'.:••.  ho/.'i'-.tr  'Arich  cx- 
♦' ' '!  ::  V  •r,':r  ;,'yv;!a*:'/r.  :r.':''':a-'t-  To  draw 
»•  •■  *,'-  ♦  \tZf,y,r/,z  of  th:^  ir.to  '.he  port-  of 
Irir."-  r::*:  "r  •Kan  of  any  o*.h':r  na*.:on.  :? 
*,i''/-v'-'I  •'/  ^':  ??.«:  v.':-h  ar.'i  ir.'f^rt'it  of  both. 
To  ^;ovN7   r.h   MoMMOi'iN.     :i.    186.      1  P.. 

3123 -      Tl;':  F-'n-nrh  (in  their  re- 

*/f.t  •-«:j*y  v.;':;  V.nu\-\nA\  hav:  r>ary  re- 
vr-,«'l  ;i  r:;'!  ?  '.f  fav»r-i8f.  -y»'-cial:y.  any 
ri;:":',ii  r '/  i/:r'ip':irj ;  a!;«l  th'-rr  :-  tti  nation 
•  ift  «,i  \/\z*,\,f.  'aJio  roii!rJ  -r,  jjroliaMy  have 
li'«  Ti  ifj  tl:':r  f".*:  at  that  tirriC.  a^  our-i. 
'f  h'-y  ;tr«-  v.-i  t.  Tli*-y  mti-l  -src  i:  jimbaMi:  at 
I' ;i  t  tl.;it  arjy  conr^-rt  with  Knjflar'I.  will  be 
but  of  J.ort  «l?iration:  an*l  they  coul^l  hardy 
propo  «•  to  •-.arrifife  for  that,  a  connection 
v.'it!i  II-.  v,hi«  h  may  be  perpetual. — To  John 
Jav.     ii,   112      rp,   17^7 ) 

3124.  .  The  «iystem  of  the  United 

St.'itr ,  i .  to  11  r-  neither  prohibitions  nor 
ppinintri .  Wb'-re  a  K"^'<'rnment  finds  itself 
iiiMJir  111*-  n<rf..iiy  r,f  undertaking  that  re^u- 
l;ili'»n.  it  woiilrl  smn  that  it  should  conduct 
it  a.  an  iiii<lliK<nt  merchant  would;  that  is 
I')  ay.  iiiviN-  cuMoniers  to  purchase  by 
f;u  iliialitijf  tlirir  means  of  payment,  and  by 
.ifJapliiiK  y,ii<)(\s  to  their  taste,  it  this  idea 
b«-  jiisl,  government  here  [France]  has  two 
nprraiifnis  to  atlrnd  to  with  respect  to  the 
rnirniHrcr  of  thr  United  States:  i.  to  do 
a  way.  '»r  to  moderate,  as  much  as  possible, 
tlir  prohibit i<ins  and  monopolies  of  their  ma- 
ti'TJal  .  for  payment;  2.  to  encouraec  the  in- 
slit  ni  ion  of  the  principal  manufactures, 
whirli  the  nece^'^ities  or  the  habits  of  their 
new  rnstomers  call  for- -To  Count  de  Mont- 
MoRiN.     ii.  529-     <P-  »788.) 


ther  are  ^  a  cao&aaa  to  act.  if  thej  do  not 
r»v.:^;  the  la:e  saoTataons^  we  most  by  ad- 
l-t::;ia!  ^=,^  cqcvalcct  bmtbeiis  on  Frnck 
S'r.i^s.  br  name.— To  Gol-ttmxeck  Moms. 
::L  4S9.    FoB»  idl.  tI  131.     (Nor.  ITS^) 

3127. .    I  camiot  too  mndi  pits* 

:t  en  TOO.  to  xmprvie  ctcit  opportimil^  •  •  * 
for  placing  oar  commerce  with  France  and 
::«  dependencies^  on  the  freest  and  most  en- 
cocragrrg  footing  possible — ^To  GouvDumn 
MoRUS.     iii.  522.     FoKD  idl^  tL  aoa     (Fit. 

3128. ,    I    was   a    sincere   weD- 

wisher  to  the  success  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. *  *  •  bnt  I  have  not  been  insensible 
under  the  atrodons  depredations  they  have 
committed  on  our  commerce. — ^To  Euui0 
Gerky.     iv.  269.     FoKD  ED.,  vii,  339.     (Pi. 

3129. .     [In   the   negotiation  oJ 

commercial  treaties  with  France]  I  must  say- 
in  justice,  that  I  found  the  govemmcfit 
entirely  disposed  to  befriend  us  on  all  OC' 
casior<.  and  to  yield  us  every  indulgence  n(H 
absolutely    injurious    to    themselves. — Ainv 

RKX^RAPHV.      i.    64.      FOKD   ED..    1.    QQ.       (iSsi.) 

See  Tre-\ties. 

3130.  FRAMCS,  The  Oounilate.— The/ 
have  established  Bonaparte.  Siejr^s*  and  Du'^ 
cos  into  an  executive,  or  rather  Dictatorial 
Consulate,  [and]  given  them  a  committee  of 
l>etwcen  twenty  and  thirty  from  each  cooncfl. 
Thus  the  Constitution  of  the  Third  year, 
which  was  getting  consistency  and  firmness 
from  time,  is  demolished  in  an  instant  and 
nothing  is  said  about  a  new  one.  How  the 
nation  will  bear  it  is  yet  unknown. — ^To  John 
Brec'ken'ridge.  Ford  ed.,  vit.  417.  (PSa., 
Jan.  1800.) 

—  FRANCE,  Consnhi  of. — See  Consuls. 

3131.  F&AirCS,  Deht  to.— Besides  en- 
deavoring on  all  occasions  to  multiply  the 
points  of  contact  and  connection  with 
France,  *  ♦  •  I  have  had  it  much  at 
heart  to  remove  from  between  us  every  sub- 
ject of  misunderstanding  or  irritation.    Oar 
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lebts  to  the  King,  to  the  Officers,  to  the 
Farmers,  are  of  this  description.  The  hav- 
ing complied  with  no  part  of  our  engage- 
ments in  these,  draws  on  us  a  great  deal  of 
i^nsure.  and  occasioned  a  lan^^uage  in  the 
\ssemblee  des  Notables  very  likely  to  pro- 
luce  dissatisfaction  between  us. — To  John 
i\dams.  ii.  163.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  398.  (P., 
1787.) 

3182. .     I  told  [President  Wash- 
ington] I  had  meant  on  that  day  to  take  his 
Drders  for  removing  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments to  France,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
my  last  letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  but  was 
meant,  as  I  supposed,  only  for  the  interval 
between  the  abolition  of  the  late  constitution 
by  the  dethronement  of  the  King,  and  the 
meeting  of  some  other  body,  invested  by  the 
will  of  the  nation  with  powers  to  transact 
their  affairs;  that  I  considered  the  National 
Convention,  then  assembled,  as  such  a  body; 
and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  go  on  with 
the  payments  to  them,  or  to  any  government 
they  should  establish.* — The  Anas.    ix.  128. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  213.     (Dec.  27,  1792.)     See  Debts 
(French). 

3133.  FRANCE,    Den   of   Bobbers. — As 

^or  France  and  England,  with  all  their  pre- 
eminence in  science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  rob- 
bers, and  the  other  of  pirates. — To  John 
Adams,     vi,   37.     Ford  ed.,   ix,   333.     (M., 

1812.) 

—  FRANCE,      Directory. — See     Execu- 

TIVK. 

8134.  FRANCE,  Errors  of. — The  French 
have  been  guilty  of  great  errors  in  their  con- 
<luct  towards  other  nations,  not  only  in  in- 
sulting uselessly  all  crowned  heads  but  in  en- 
deavoring to  force  liberty  on  their  neigh- 
bors in  their  own  form.— To  T.  M.  Ran- 
w>LPH.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  318.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

3135.  FRANCE,     Federalist     Hostility 

^^•""Nothing  less  than  the  miraculous  string 
of  events  which  have  taken  place,  to  wit,  the 
Victories  of  the  Rhine  and  Italy,  peace  with 
j^u^tria,  bankruptcy  of  England,  mutiny  in 
"^i"  fleet,  and  King's  writing  letters  recom- 
niending  peace,  could  have  cooled  the  fury 
0^  the  British   faction.     Even  that  will  not 

.  fj^^i"©  had  been  a  consultation  at  the  President's 

jJjDout  the  first  week  in  November)  on  the  expe- 

<"ency  of  saspen^linc:  payments  to  France  under  her 

PJ^wcnt  situation.    I  had  admitted  that  the  late  con- 

wtation  was  dissolved  by  the  dethronement  of  the 

J*'"K'.  »nd  the  manaf^ement  of  affairs  surviving:  to 

[•J^^ational  Assembly  only,  this  was  not  an  intesrral 

legislature,  and,  therefore,  not  competent  to  j^ive  a 

leptimate   discharge    for    our    payments:    that    I 

tfiought,  consequently,  that  none  should  be  made 

till  some  lejntimate  bodv  came  into  place,  and  that  I 

sfioold  consider  the  National  Convention  called,  but 

h^»     «-l,«5  ^^^  y^t  heard,  to  be  a  legitimate 

l^Jim^^?^^^''  ''^^"bted  whether    it  would  be  a 

rStk"?fsh^S;  m?  whether,  if  the  Kinjr  should  be 

cTi^S^unSJ^^&^  "<^t  disallow  such  payments 

fror?^,^ItoS,^J«dr ^*'  for  once,  dared  V  ^^^^ 

MSI  opinion  that  aTS  ^°  express,  very  submissively, 

body  of  the  natfon        '*"**""  named  by  the  whole 

thing.    It  ended  bv*  ^^^^^  t)e  competent  to  do  any- 

lonvernear  Korn.  •«^*^'*"^  ^^^^  *  should  write  to 

ill  further  order.    ^^  suspend  payment  generally, 

ORD  ED.,  U  ao&     (TZ^^OTK    BY    JEFFERSON.    Ix,  125. 


prevent  considerable  efforts  still  m  both 
Houses  to  show  our  teeth  to  France. — ^To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  143.  (Pa., 
June  1797.) 

3186. .  The  inflammatory  com- 
position of  the  [President's]  speech*  excited 
[in  Congress]  sensations  of  resentment  which 
had  slept  under  British  injuries,  threw  the 
wavering  into  the  war  scale,  and  produced 
the  war  address.  Bonaparte's  victories  and 
those  on  the  Rhine,  the  Austrian  peace,  Brit- 
ish bankruptcy,  mutiny  of  the  [British]  sea- 
men, and  Mr.  King's  exhortations  to  pacific 
measures  [towards  France],  have  cooled 
them  down  again,  and  the  scale  of  peace 
preponderates. — To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  185. 
Ford  Ea,  vii,  146.     (Pa.,  June  1797.) 

3137. .  The  threatening  proposi- 
tions founded  in  the  address  [of  (Congress 
to  the  President],  are  abandoned  one  by  one, 
and  the  cry  begins  now  to  be  that  we  have 
been  called  together  to  do  nothing.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  nothing  to  do,  the  idea  of 
war  being  scouted  by  the  events  of  Europe; 
but  this  only  proves  that  war  was  the  ob- 
ject for  which  we  were  called.  It  proves  that 
the  Executive  temper  was  for  war;  and  that 
the  convocation  of  the  Representatives  was 
an  experiment  of  the  temper  of  the  nation, 
to  see  if  it  was  in  unison.  Efforts  at  nego- 
tiation indeed  were  promised;  but  such  a 
promise  was  as  difficult  to  withhold,  as  easy 
to  render  nugatory.  If  negotiation  alone  had 
been  meant,  that  might  have  been  pursued 
without  so  much  delay,  and  without  calling 
the  Representatives;  and  if  strong  and  ear- 
nest negotiation  had  been  meant,  the  ad- 
ditional nomination  would  have  been  of  per- 
sons strongly  and  earnestly  attached  to  the 
alliance  of  1778.  War  then  was  intended. — 
To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  185.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  146. 
(Pa..  June  1797.) 

3138. .    President  [Adams]  has 

appointed,  and  the  Senate  approved  Rufus 
King,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Russians,  at  London,  and  William  Smith 
(Phocian)  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  to  go  to  Constantinople 
to  make  one  with  the  Turks.  So  that  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  coalition  of  Turks,  Rus- 
sians and  English,  against  France,  we  seize 
that  moment  to  countenance  it  as  openly  as 
we  dare  by  treaties,  which  we  never  had  with 
them  before.  All  this  helps  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  provocation  towards  France,  and 
to  get  from  them  a  declaration  of  war,  which 
we  are  afraid  to  be  the  first  in  making. — To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  289.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
358.     (Pa,  Feb.  1799.) 

—  FBANCE,  Free  Ports.— See  Free 
Ports. 

3139.  FBANCE,  Friendship. — I  cannot 
pretend  to  affirm  that  this  country  will  stand 
by  us  on  every  just  occasion,  but  I  am  sure, 
if  this  will  not,  there  is  no  other  that  will.— 
To  Dr.  Ramsay,     ii,  49.     (P.,   1786.) 

*  President  Adams's  mess^e  to  Congresa  at  til© 
special  session  in  May  1797. — EDITOR. 
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3140. ,  Nothing  should  be  spared 

on  our  part  to  attach  this  country  to  us. 
It  is  the  only  one  on  which  we  can  rely  for 
support  under  every  event.  Its  inhabitants 
love  us  more.  I  think,  than  they  do  any  other 
nation  on  earth.  This  is  very  much  the 
cflFcct  of  the  good  dispositions  with  which 
the  I'rcnch  officers  returned. — To  James 
Madison.  ii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  567. 
(P..  1787.) 

3141. .    I  consider  France  as  our 

surest  mainstay  under  every  event. — To 
John  Adams,  ii,  163.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  398. 
(P..  1787.) 

3142. .  Among  the  circumstan- 
ces which  will  reconcile  me  to  my  new 
j)osition  (Secretary  of  State]  the  most  power- 
ful are  the  opportunities  it  will  give  me  of 
cementing  the  friendship  between  our  two 
nations. — To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville.  iii, 
135.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  153.     (N.Y.,   1790.) 

3143. .  May  this  union  of  inter- 
ests forever  be  the  patriot's  creed  in  both 
countries. — To  G)UNT  de  Montmorin.  iii, 
137.     (M.,  1790.) 

3144. .  There  is  a  fund  of  friend- 
ship and  attachment  between  the  mass  of  the 
two  nations  *  ♦  *  .  The  present  ad- 
ministration of  this  country  have  these  feel- 
ings of  their  constituents,  and  will  be  true 
to  them.  We  .shall  act  steadily  on  the  desire 
of  cementing  our  interests  and  affections; 
and  of  this  you  cannot  go  too  far  in  assur- 
ing them.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford 
ed.,  viii.  138.     (W.,  March  1802.) 

—  FRANCE,  Oenet. — See  Genet. 

3145.  FRANCE,  Govemment. — France 
is  the  wealthiest  but  worst  governed  country 
on  earth.— To  Joseph  Jones,  i,  353.  (P., 
1785.)  Sec  Government  (French)  and  Gov- 
ernment (Recognition). 

3146.  FRANCE,  Gratitude  to.— Every 
American  owes  her  gratitude,  as  our  sole 
ally  during  the  war  of  Independence. — To  M. 
i)F  Neuville.    vii,  no.     (M.,  1818.) 

3147.  FRANCE,    Honesty    of. — A    wise 

man.  if  naturo  has  not  formed  him  honest,  will 
yet  act  as  if  he  were  honest;  because  he  will 
"fiiul  it  the  most  advant.igeous  and  wise  part 
in  tho  long  run.  I  have  believed  that  this 
Court  p»)ssosscs  this  high  species  of  wisdom 
even  if  its  new  faith  he  ostensible  only.  If 
they  trip  on  any  occasion  it  will  be  warning 
to  us.  I  do  not  exiwct  they  will,  but  it  is 
our  lnisinc«  to  l>e  on  the  watch. — To  James 
MoN'ROF.     Ford  ep..  iv,  40.     (P..  1785.) 

3148. .     There  are  great  numbers 

of  well  on lijjh toned  men  in  this  nation.  The 
ministry  is  such.  The  King  has  an  honest 
heart.  The  line  of  policy  hitherto  pursued 
by  them  has  been  such  as  virtue  would  dic- 
tate and  wisdom  approve.  Relying  on  their 
wi>iiliMn  only,  I  think  they  would  not  accept 
the  bribe  suppose  it  would  1h*  to  relinquish 
that  honorable  character  of  disinterestednes'^ 
and  new   faith  which  they  have  acquired  by 


many  sacrifices  and  which  has  {mt  in  tiidr 
hands  the  government,  as  it  were,  of  Enrope. 
—To  James  Monroe.    Ford  eh.,  ir,  jgi    (P.. 

1785.) 

3149.  FRAHCS,  Influflnoo  of.— This 
summer  is  of  immense  importance  to  the 
future  condition  of  mankind  all  over  the 
earth,  and  not  a  little  so  to  ours.  For  thoogfa 
its  issue  should  not  be  marked  by  any  direct 
change  in  our  Constitution,  it  will  inflaence 
the  tone  and  principles  of  its  administradoa 
so  as  to  lead  it  to  something  very  differeot 
in  the  one  event  from  what  it  would  be  in 
the  other.— To  H.  Innss.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  266. 
(Pa.,  May  1793) 

3150.  FRAHCE,    Xnjnzies   1>y.— Nobody 
denies  but  that  France  has  given  just  cause 
of  war,  but  so  has  Great  Britain,  and  she 
is  now   capturing  our  vessels   as   much  as 
France,  but  the  question  was  one  merely  o# 
prudence,  whether  seeing  that  both  powers  its 
order    to    injure    one    another,    bear    dowi*- 
everything  in  their  way,  without  regard  tc^ 
the     rights    of    others,     spoliating     equalljT" 
Danes,  Swedes  and  Americans,  it  would  noC=- 
be  more  prudent  in  us  to  bear  with  it  as  th^ 
Danes  and  Swedes  do,  curtailing  our  com — 
merce.  and  waiting  for  the  moment  of  peacep. 
when  it  is  probable  both  nations  would  for^ 
their  own   mterest  and  honor  retribute  ior^ 
their  wrongs. — ^To  Archibald  Stuart.    Foi» 
ED.,  vii,  270.    (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

—  FRAHCE,  Jaoobins.— See  Jacqbiks. 

—  FBANCE,  Louisiana   PurehaM.— See 

Louisiana. 

3151.  FRAHCE,  JEanufaetaras  o£.— It  u 

the  interest  of  France  as  well  as  our  interest 
to  multiply  the  means  of  payment  [for  her 
manufactures].  These  must  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  our  exports,  and  among  these 
will  be  seen  neither  gold  nor  silver.  We  have 
no  mines  of  either  of  these  metals.  Produce, 
therefore,  is  all  we  can  offer.  Some  articles 
of  our  produce  will  be  found  very  convenient 
to  France  for  her  own  consumption.  Otfiers 
will  be  convenient,  as  being  more  com- 
merciable  in  her  hands  than  those  she  will 
give  in  exchange  for  them. — ^To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  i.  596.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  2^  (P., 
1786.) 

3152. ,    A   century's   experience 

has  shown  that  we  double  our  numbers  every 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  No  circum- 
stance can  be  foreseen  at  this  moment,  whidi 
will  lessen  our  rate  of  multiplication  for  cen- 
turies to  come.  For  every  article  of  the 
productions  and  manu&ctures  of  France, 
then,  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  habit 
there,  the  demand  will  double  every  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  And  to  introduce  Ae 
habit,  we  have  only  to  let  the  merchants  alone. 
—To  Count  de  NIontmoun.  ii,  190.  (17Q7.) 
See  Manufactures. 

—  FKAKCE,    Xonarehy.— See    Louis 

XVL  and  Marie  AirroiirETTB. 

—  FRAHCE,  Mxmopokf  of  ToImuiqo^— See  * 

Monopoly. 
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3153.  FKAKCE,  Murray's  Mission.— 
The  President  [John  Adams]  nominated  to 
the  Senate  yesterday  William  Vans  Murray, 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  French  Re- 
public, and  added,  that  he  shall  be  instructed 
not  to  go  to  France,  without  direct  and  un- 
equivocal assurances  from  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  he  shall  be  received  in  charac- 
ter, enjoy  the  due  privileges,  and  a  minister 
of  equal  rank,  title  and  power,  be  appointed 
to  discuss  and  conclude  our  controversy  by 
a  new  treaty.  This  had  evidently  been  kept 
secret  from  the  federalists  of  both  Houses, 
as  appeared  by  their  dismay.  The  Senate 
have  passed  over  this  day  without  taking  it 
up.  It  is  said  they  are  gravelled  and  divided ; 
some  are  for  opposing,  others  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  have 
been  permitted  to  go  on  with  all  the  measures 
of  war  and  patronage,  and  when  the  close  of 
the  session  is  at  hand,  it  is  made  known. 
However,  it  silences  all  arguments  against 
the  sincerity  of  France,  and  renders  desper- 
ate every  further  effort  towards  war. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  292.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  362. 
<Pa.,  Feb.  19,  1799) 

3154. .     We  were  for  a  moment 

flattered  with  the  hope  of  a  friendly  accommo- 
dation of  our  diflFerences  with  France,  by  the 
President's  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray,  our 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  to  proceed  to  Paris 
for  that  purpose.     But  our  hopes  have  been 
entirely   dashed   by   his   revoking   that,    and 
naming  Mr.   Ellsworth,   Mr.   Patrick  Henry 
and  Murray.    *    ♦    *    The  effect  of  the  new 
nomination   is  completely  to  parry  the  ad- 
yanccs  made  by  France  towards  a  reconcil- 
iation.—To  Bishop  James  Madison,    iv,  299. 
PoRDED.,  vii,  372.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

8155. .     The  face  the  federalists 

*}ll  put  on  this  business  is  that  they  have 
frightened  France  into  a  respectful  treatment. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  France  has  been  sensible 
that  her  measures  to  prevent  the  scandalous 
spectacle  of  war  between  the  two  republics, 
irom  the  known  impossibility  of  our  injuring 
j]^f'  would  not  be  imputed  to  her  as  a 
nomination. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv, 
294.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  365.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

-FBANGE,     Navigation     and.— See 

Navigation. 

3156.  FBAKCEy  Neutral  rights  and. — 
^he  French  have  behaved  atrociously  to- 
wards neutral  nations,  and  us  particularly; 
^d  though  we  might  be  disposed  not  to 
^"?rge  them  with  all  the  enormities  com- 
"J'tted  in  their  name  in  the  West  Indies,  yet 
^cy  are  to  be  blamed  for  not  doing  more 
^0  prevent  them.  A  just  and  rational  cen- 
sure ought  to  be  expressed  on  them,  while 
we  disapprove  the  constant  billingsgate 
poured  on  them  officially. — To  Edmund 
Pendleton,  iv,  289.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  358.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1799.)     See  Neutrality. 

3157. .    You  have  seen  that  the 

French  Directory  had  published  an  arret  de- 

.  daring  they  would  treat  as  pirates  any  neu- 

tralsthey  should  take  in  the  ships  of  their 


enemies.  The  President  [Adams]  com- 
municated this  to  Congress  as  soon  as  he  re- 
ceived it.  A  bill  was  brought  into  the  Senate 
reciting  that  arret,  and  authorizing  retal- 
iation. The  President  received  information 
almost  the  same  instant  that  the  Directory 
had  suspended  the  arret  (which  fact  was 
privately  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  two  of  the  Senate),  and,  though  it  was 
known  we  were  passing  an  act  founded  on 
that  arret,  yet  the  President  has  never  com- 
municated the  suspension. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iv,  286.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  353.  (Pa,, 
Feb.  1799.) 

3158.  FRANCE,  Peace  with.— It  was 
with  infinite  joy  to  me,  that  you  [Elbridge 
Gerry]  were  yesterday  announced  to  the  Sen- 
ate, as  Envoy  Extraordinary,  jointly  with 
General  [Charles  Cotesworth]  Pinckney  and 
Mr.  [John]  Marshall,  to  the  French  Republic 
It  gave  me  certain  assurance  that  there  would 
be  a  preponderance  in  the  mission,  sincerely 
disposed  to  be  at  peace  with  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  nation.  Peace  is  undoubtedly  at 
present  the  first  object  of  our  nation.  Interest 
and  honor  are  also  national  considerations. 
But  interest,  duly  weighed,  is  in  favor  of  peace 
even  at  the  expense  of  spoliations  past  and 
future;  and  honor  cannot  now  be  an  object. 
The  insults  and  injuries  committed  on  us  by 
both  the  belligerent  parties,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  1793  to  this  day.  and  still  continumg, 
cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging  in  war 
with  one  of  them.  As  there  is  great  reason  to 
expect  this  is  the  last  campaign  in  Europe,  it 
would  certainly  be  better  for  us  to  rub  through 
this  year,  as  we  have  done  through  the  four 
preceding  ones,  and  hope  that  on  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
some  plan  for  our  foreign  connections  more 
Hkelv  to  secure  our  peace,  interest  and  honor 
in  future.  Our  countrymen  have  divided 
themselves  by  such  strong  affections,  to  the 
French  and  the  English,  that  nothing  will 
secure  us  internally  but  a  divorce  from  both 
nations;  and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every 
real  American,  and  its  attainment  is  practi- 
cable without  much  self-denial.  But  for  this, 
peace  is  necessary.  Be  assured  of  this  that 
if  we  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present  pas- 
sions, and  our  present  weakness  in  some  quar- 
ters, our  Union  runs  the  greatest  risk  of 
not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  enters  it.  My  reliance  for  our  pres- 
ervation is  in  your  acceptance  of  this  mis- 
sion. I  know  the  tender  circumstances  which 
will  oppose  themselves  to  it.  But  its  dura- 
tion will  be  short,  and  its  reward  long.  You 
have  it  in  your  power,  by  accepting  and  de- 
termining the  character  of  the  mission,  to  se- 
cure the  present  peace  and  eternal  union  of 
your  country.  If  you  decline,  on  motives  of 
private  pain,  a  substitute  may  be  named  who 
has  enlisted  his  passions  in  the  present  con- 
test, and  by  the  preponderance  of  his  vote  in 
the  mission  may  entail  on  us  calamities,  your 
share  in  which,  and  your  feelings,  will  far 
outweigh  whatever  pain  a  temporary  absence 
from  your  family  could  give  you.  The  sacri- 
fice will  be  short,  the  remorse  would  be  never- 
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him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friendly 
and  confidential  conversation  convince  me  it 
had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. — To  Robert 
Walsh,  vii,  109.  Ford  ed.,  x,  117.  (M., 
1818.) 

3197.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Diplo- 
matic methods. — He  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  government  in  the  highest 
uegree,  insomuch,  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
they  were  more  under  his  influence,  than  he 
under  theirs.  The  fact  is.  that  his  temper  was 
so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct  SQ 
rational,  never  urging  impossibilities,  or  even 
things  unreasonably  inconvenient  to  them,  in 
short,  so  moderate  and  attentive  to  their  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  our  own.  that  what  his  ene- 
mies called  subserviency,  I  saw  was  only  that 
reasonable  disposition,  wiiich,  sensible  that  ad- 
vantages are  not  all  to  be  on  one  side,  yielding 
what  is  just  and  li}>eral.  is  the  more  certain  of 
obtaining  liberality  and  justice.  Mutual  con- 
fidence produces,  of  course,  mutual  influence, 
and  this  was  all  whica  subsisted  between  Dr. 
Franklin  and  the  government  of  France. — To 
Robert  Walsh,  vii,  109.  Ford  ed.^  x,  117. 
(M..  1818.) 

3198.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  Discov- 
eries of. — In  physics  we  have  produced  a 
Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  present 
age  has  made  more  important  discoveries,  nor 
has  enriched  philosophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  solutions  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  313.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,    168.     (1782.) 

3199.  FBANKIilN  (Benjamin),  En- 
during^ fame. — Time  will  be  making  him 
greater  while  it  is  spunging  us  from  its  rec- 
ords.— To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii,  214. 
F"oRD  ED.,  V,  293.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3200. .  His  memory  will  be  pre- 
served and  venerated  as  long  as  the  thunder  of 
heaven  shall  be  heard  or  feared. — To  Jonathan 
Edwards,  iv.  148.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  87.  (M.. 
1796.) 

3201.  FBANKLIN  (Benjamin),  French 
admiration. — No  greater  proof  of  his  es- 
timation in  France  '•an  be  §fiven  than  the  late 
letters  of  condolence  on  his  death,  from  the 
.Vational  Assembly  of  that  country,  and  the 
community  of  Paris,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress,  and  their  public 
mourning  on  that  event.  It  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  instance  of  that  homage  having  been  paid 
by  a  public  body  of  one  nation  to  a  private  citi- 
zen of  another. — To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii. 
213.     Ford  ed..  v,  292.     (Pa.,   i79i') 

3202. .     I  have  it  in  charge  from 

the  President  *  *  *  to  communicate  to  the 
National  Assembly  ♦  *  *  the  peculiar  sen- 
sibility of  Congress  to  the  tribute  paid  to  the 
luemory  of  Benjamin  F'ranklin.  *  ♦  •  That 
the  loss  of  such  a  citizen  should  be  lamented 
by  us,  aninng  whom  he  lived,  whom  he  so 
lonR  and  eminently  served,  and  who  feel  their 
country  advanced  and  honored  by  his  birth, 
life  and  la}>ors,  was  to  be  expected.  But  it 
remained  for  the  National  Assembly  of  France, 
to  set  the  first  example  of  the  representative  of 
one  nation,  doing  homage,  by  a  public  act.  to 
the  private  citizen  of  another,  and  by  with- 
drawing arbitrary  lines  of  separation,  to  reduce 
into  one  fraternity  the  good  and  the  great, 
wherever  they  have  lived  or  died.  That  these 
separations  may  disappear  between  us  in  all 
times  and  circumstances,  and  that  the  union  of 
sentiment   which   mingles   our  sorrows  on  this 


occasion  may  continue  long  to  cement  Ae 
friendships  of  our  two  nations,  is  our  constant 
prayer.— To  the  Psesident  of  the  National 
Assembly,    iii,  218.     (Pa.,   1791.) 

3208 .    When    he    left    Passy* 

[for  America],  it  seemed  as  if  the  village  had 
lost  its  patriarch.  On  taking  leave  of  the 
court,  which  he  did  by  letter,  the  King  orderad 
him  to  be  handsomely  complimented,  and  fv- 
nished  him  with  a  litter  and  mules  of  his  own, 
the  only  kind  of  conveyance  the  state  of  hii 
health  could  bear. — ^To  Rev.  William  Smite. 
ui,  213.     Ford  ed.,  v,  292.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3204. .    There    appeared  to  me 

more  respect  and  veneration  attached  to  the 
character  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  same  country* 
foreign  or  native.— To  Rev.  William  Smith* 
iii,  212.     Ford  ed.,  v,  213.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3205.  FBANKLIH  (Benjamin),  Qtm^ 

ness  of. — The  .succession  to  Doctor  Franldin, 
at  the  court  of  France,  was  an  excellent  school 
of  humility.  On  being  presented  to  any  one 
as  the  minister  of  America,  the  commonfdace 
question  used  in  such  cases  was  *'  c'est  vont. 
Monsieur,  qui  remplace  le  Docteur  Franklin  "  ? 
"  It  is  you,  sir.  who  replace  Doctor  Franklin  "  T 
I  generally  answered,  "  no  one  can  replace  hinu 
sir;  I  am  only  his  successor'*. — To  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  iii,  213.  Ford  ed.,  v,  ^93.  (Pa.^ 
1791.) 

3206.  FBANXXiOr    (Benjamin),     Lou-' 

gevity.— His  death  was  an  affliction  whicb 
was  to  happen  to  us  at  some  time  or  other.  We 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  he  was  so  lonff 
spared ;  that  the  most  useful  life  should  be  the 
longest  also ;  that  it  was  protracted  so  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  span  allotted  to  man,  as 
to  avail  us  of  his  wisdom  in  the  establishment 
of  our  own  freedom,  and  to  bless  him  with  a 
view  of  its  dawn  in  the  East,  where  they 
seemed,  till  now,  to  have  learned  everything^ 
but  how  to  be  free. — ^To  Rev.  William  SMriH. 
iii.  213.     Ford  ed.,  v,  292.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3207.  mBLANXUX  (Benjamin),  Loy- 
alty.—That  Dr.  Franklin  would  have  waived 
the  formal  recognition  of  our  Independence,  I 
never  heard  on  any  authority  worthy  notice.^' 
To  Robert  Walsh,  vii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  il 
117.     (M.,  1818.) 


3208.  FBANXXiOr    (Benjamin),     _ 

meriam  unveiled.— The  animal  magnetism  of 
the  maniac  Mesmer,  ^  *-  *  received  its  death 
wound  from  his  hand  in  conjunction  with  his 
brethren  of  the  learned  committee  appointed  to 
unveil  that  compound  of  fraud  and  foUy^— To 
Rev.  William  Smith,  iii,  212.  Ford  ed..  v, 
291.     (Pa.,    1791.) 

3200.  FBANXUK    (Benjamin),    Thil- 

oBophy'B  losa.— [In  his  death]  PhiloscH>hy 
has  to  deplore  one  of  its  principal  luminaries 
extinguished. — To  Rev.  William  Smith,  iii, 
212.     Ford  ed.,  v,  290.     (Pa.,  1791.) 


3210.  FRANKLnr  (Benjamin)^ 
dency  and. — Had  I  had  a  vote  for  the  Presi- 
dentship, I  doubt  whether  I  should  not  have 
withheld  it  from  you,  that  you  might  have  Id- 
sure  to  collect  and  digest  the  papers  you  have 
written  from  time  to  time,  and  which  the 
world  will  expect  to  be  riven  them. — ^To  Dr. 
Franklin,    i.  525.     (P.,  Jan.   1786.) 

*  Franklin  lived  in  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Parlsy— Bm- 

TOR. 
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3211.  7BANXLIN  (Benjamin),  Be- 
spected. — Mr.  Jay,  Silas  Deane,  Mr.  Laurens, 
his  colleagues  also,  ever  maintained  towards 
him  unlimited  confidence  and  respect. — To 
Robert  Walsh,  vii,  io8.  Ford  ed.,  x,  117. 
(M.,   x8x8.) 

3212.  FRANKLIN  (WiUlam  Temple), 
Diplomatie  Desires.— I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  Congress  may  call  you  into  the  diplomatic 
line,  as  that  seems  to  have  attracted  your  own 
desires.  It  is  not  one  in  which  you  can  do 
anything  more  than  pass  the  present  hour 
agreeably,  without  any  prospect  of  future  pro- 
vision.— To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  555.  (P., 
1786.) 

3213.  TBANXUN  (William  Temple), 
Office-seeking:. — Can  nothing  be  done  for 
young  Franklin?  He  is  sensible,  discreet,  po- 
lite, and  good-humored,  had  fully  qualified  as 
a  Secretaire  d*  Ambassade.  His  grandfather 
has  none  annexed  to  his  legation  at  this  Court 
[Versailles].  He  is  most  sensiblv  wounded  at 
his  grandson's  bein^  superseded. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  8.     (P.,   1784-) 

3214.  FSANEXIN  (William  Temple), 
Estimate  of.^I  have  never  been  with  Master 
Franklin  enough  to  unravel  his  character  with 
certainty.  He  seems  to  be  good  in  the  main. 
I  see  sometimes  an  attempt  to  keep  himself 
^penetrated,  which  perhaps  is  the  effect  of 
the  old  lesson  of  his  grandfather.  His  un- 
>  (ierstanding  is  good  enough  for  common  use^ 
^^t  not  great  enough  for  uncommon  ones.  * 
*  •  The  Doctor  is  extremely  wounded  by 
the  inattention  of  Congress  to  his  application 
^or  him.  He  expects  something  to  be  done  as 
^  reward  for  his  service.  He  will  present 
'  •  ♦  a  determined  silence  on  this  subject 
'n  future. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
^5.    (P.,   1785.) 

8215.  FRANKLIN,  State  of.— North 
Carolina,  by  an  act  of  their  Assembly,  ceded 
to  Congress  all  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Alleghany.  The  people  inhabiting  that  terri- 
tory, thereon  declared  themselves  independent, 
called  their  State  by  the  name  of  Franklin,  and 
jylicited  Congress  to  be  received  into  the 
Union.  But  l^fore  Congress  met.  North  Caro- 
lina (for  what  reasons  I  could  never  learn) 
resumed  their  Session.  The  people,  however. 
Persist;  Congress  recommended  the  State  to 
5«i8t  from  their  opposition,  and  I  have  no 
aoubt  they  will  do  it. — To  David  Hartley,  i, 
424.    Ford  ed..  iv.  93.     (P.,  1785) 

3216.  FBANXNESSy     Complete.— My 

f-ispositions  are  *  *  *  against  mysteries, 
•nnuendos  and  half -confidences. — To  John 
Tahjor.  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  309.  (M., 
'798.) 

3217. .     Half-confidences  are  not 

in  my  character.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
273.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  335.    (Pa.,  1799) 

3218. .     I  cannot  say  things  by 

halves.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  17.  Ford 
£D..  X.  44.     (M.,  1816.) 

3219.  FRANKS  (David),  Office  for.— 
Franks  will  doubtless  be  asking  some  appoint- 
ment. I  wish  there  may  be  one  for  which  he 
is  fit.  He  is  light,  indiscreet,  active,  honest, 
affectionate. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  108. 
Ford  ed..  iv.  365.     (P.,  1787) 

3220.  FBEBEBICK  THE  QBEAT,  P08- 
thnmouB   influence.— His  kingdom,   like  a 


machine,  will  go  on  for  some  time  with  the 
winding  up  he  has  given  it. — To  James  Monroe. 
i,  587.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  245.   (P.,  July  1786.) 

3221 .    The    death  of  the  King 

of  Prussia  will  employ  the  pens,  if  not  the 
swords,  of  politicians. — To  Ezra  Stix.es.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  300.     (P.,  1786.) 

3222.  FBEDERICK  THE  OBEAT, 
Treaty  with.— Without  urging,  we*  sounded 
the  ministers  of  the  several  European  nations 
at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  on  their  dispositions 
towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty. 
Old  Frederick,  of  Prussia,  met  us  cordially  and 
without  hesitation,  and  appointing  the  Baron 
de  Thulemeyer,  his  minister  at  the  Hag^e,  to 
negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him 
our  pro  jit,  which,  with  little  alteration  by 
the  King  was  soon  concluded. — Autobi- 
ography, i,  62.  Ford  ed.,  i,  87.  (1820.) 
See  Treaties. 

3223.  FBEDEBICK      WILLIAM      H., 

Bulldogr  of  tyranny.— If  foreign  troops 
should  be  furnished,  it  would  be  most  probably 
by  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  seems  to  offer 
himself  as  the  bulldog  of  tyranny  to  all  his 
neighbors. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  118.  (P.,  Sep. 
1789.) 

3224.  FBEDEBICK  WILLIAH  II., 
Weakness  of  .—The  King  of  Prussia  does  not 
seem  to  take  into  account  the  difference  be- 
tween his  head  and  the  late  King's.  This  may 
be  equal,  perhaps,  to  half  his  army. — To  C.  W. 
F.  Dumas,     ii,  492.     (P.,  1788.) 

3225.  FBEEDOM,  Birth.— Freedom,— the 
first-born  daughter  of  science. — To  M.  D'Iver- 
Nois.  iv,  113.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  3.  (M.,  Feb. 
1795.) 

3226.  FBEEDOMy  Qaining^.- It  is  un- 
fortunate, that  the  efforts  of  mankind  to  re- 
cover the  freedom  of  which  they  have  been  so 
long  deprived,  will  be  accompanied  with 
violence,  with  errors,  and  even  with  crimes. 
But  while  we  weep  over  the  means,  we  must 
pray  for  the  end. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv, 
115.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  5.     (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

3227.  FBEEDOM,  Solicitude  for.— My 
future  solicitude  will  be  *  *  *  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
all. — First  Inaugural  Address.  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  6.  (1801.)  See  Government, 
Liberty  and  Tyranny. 

—  FBEEDOM  OF  OPINION.— See  Opin- 
ion. 

3228.  FBEEDOM  OF  FEBSON,  Federal 
Constitution  and.— The  imprisonment  of  a 
person  under  the  laws  of  *  *  *  [Ken- 
tucky], on  his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order 
of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United 
States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  concerning  Aliens*',  is  contrary  to 
the  Constitution,  one  amendment  to  which 
has  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  liberty  without  due  process  of  law  '* ; 
and  that  another  having  provided  that  **  in 
all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  er\^ 

•Franklin,    Adams  i»nd  Jefferson,  appointed   y^^ 
Congress  to  negotiate  commercial  treatiea.--EDlTo^ 
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joy  the  right  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  to  have  compulsory 
process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense ",  the  same  act.  undertaking  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  remove  a  person  out 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  with- 
out accusation,  without  jury,  without  public 
liial.  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses 
against  him.  without  hearing  witnesses  in 
his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is 
contrary  to  the  provision  also  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void, 
and  of  no  force;  *  *  ♦  [and  the]  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  judging  any  person,  who 
is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the 
courts  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning 
aliens  is  against  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  **  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  courts, 
the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior " ;  and  *  *  ♦  the 
said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And 
it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer 
of  judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the 
General  Government  who  already  possesses  all 
the  executive,  and  a  negative  on  all  legislative 
powers. — Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix.  467. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  297.     (1798.) 

3229.  FREEDOM  OF  PEBSON,  Federal 
Govemment  and. — Freedom  of  the  person 
under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of 
our  government  and.  consequently,  [one] 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — 
First  In.m'c.ural  Address,  viii.  4.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  5.     (180T.) 

3230.  FBEEDOM    OF    PEBSON,   State 

Constitutions  and. — There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish 
as  vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
life,  liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  Froerlom  of  Person,  securing  every 
one  from  imprisonment,  or  other  bodily  re- 
straint, but  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  This  is 
effected  by  the  well-known  law  of  habeas 
corpus.— To  M.  Cora  v.  vii,  323.  (M.,  1823.) 
See  Habeas  Corpus. 

—  FBEEDOM    OF    THE    PBESS.— See 

Press. 

-  FBEEDOM  OF  BELIGION.— See  Re- 

I.KJON. 

3231.  FBEEDOM     OF     SPEECH,     The 

Constitution  and. — One  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  *  *  ♦  expressly  de- 
clarcN.  that  **  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religicm.  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abriilging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press " ; 
thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech  and  of  the  press;  insomuch, 
that    whatever   violates   either,   throws   down 


the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  others. — ^Kex- 
TUCKY  Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vn, 
295.     (i7S^.)     See  82a 

3232.  FBEEDOM  OF  BPEECB;  BrW 
and. — Truth  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  an- 
tagonist to  error,  and  has  nothinsr  to  feir 
from  the  conflict,  unless,  by  human  interposi- 
tion, disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons,  free 
argument  and  debate. — Statute  of  Reucious 
Freedom.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  239.     (1779.) 

3233.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Qoma- 

ment  invasion  of.— There  are  rights  whid» 
it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government 
and  which  governments  have  jret  always  bee** 
found  to  invade.  [Among]  these  are  fb^ 
rights  of  thinking,  and  publishing  otf.^ 
thoughts  by  speaking  or  writing. — ^To  Davt^ 
Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  kd.,  v,  dg.  (P..« 
1789.) 

3234.  FBEEDOM  OF  SPEECH,  Chuud 
to  liberty. — The  liberty  of  speaking  aiK0 
writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — Reply  td^ 
Address,    viii.  129.     (1808.) 

3235.  FBEEDOM    OF    SPEECH,  Opln^ 

Ion  and. — Differences  of  opinion,  when  per- 
mitted *  *  *  to  purify  themselves  by  frer 
discussion,  are  but  as  *  *  *  clouds  over- 
spreading our  land  transiently,  and  leaving 
our  horizon  more  bright  and  serene. — ^To 
Benjamin  Waring. — iv,  378,  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

3236.  FBEEDOM       OF       8PEBGB, 

Shackled. — Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  •  • 
[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitntion  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrons 
abuses  of  power  under  which  ♦  •  ♦  Fthe 
French]  people  were  ground  to  powder;  wnen 
we  pass  in  review  the  shackles  on  *  ♦  * 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  of  speech. — Auto- 
biography,   i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 

3237.  FBEE  POBTS,  Honfleur. — Mon- 
sieur Famin  called  on  me  on  the  subject  of 
making  Honfleur  a  free  port,  and  wished  me 
to  solicit  it.  I  told  him  it  was  for  our  interest 
as  for  that  also  of  all  the  world,  that  every  port 
of  France,  and  of  every  other  country,  should 
be  free ;  •  *  *  but  that  I  could  not  solicit 
it,  as  I  had  no  instructions  to  do  so. — To  M.  Di 
Lafayette,   i,  579.    (P.,  1786.) 

3238. .     Some  late  regulations  of 

the  King  and  Council  in  favor  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  having  given  us  room  to 
hope  that  our  endeavors  may  be  successful  to 
remove  a  good  part  of  it  from  Great  Britain  to 
France.  Honfleur  presents  itself  as  a  more  im- 
portant  instrument  for  this  purpose  than  it 
had  heretofore  appeared.  We  are.  therefore, 
now  pressing  more  earnestly  its  establi^ment 
as  a  free  port,  and  such  other  regulations  in 
its  favor  as  may  invite  the  commerce  to  it— 
To  M.  Famin.    ii,  53.    (P.,  1786.) 

3239. .    The    enfranchising    tiie 

port  of  Honfleur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  for 
multiplying  the  connections  with  us.  is  at  prer 
cnt  an  object.  It  meets  with  opposition  in  the 
ministry  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  prevail 
If  natural  causes  operate  uninfluenced  by  mod* 
dental  circumstances,  Bourdeaux  and  Honfletf 
or  Havre,  must  ultimately  take  the  greatest  part 
of  our  commerce.     The  tormer  by  the  GaroniM 
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and  canal  of  Languedoc  opens  the  Southern 
provinces  to  us;  the  latter,  the  northern  ones 
and  Paris.  Honfleur  will  be  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous for  our  rice  and  whale  oil,  of  which 
the  principal  consumption  is  at  Paris.  Being 
free,  they  can  be  reexported  when  the  market 
here  shaU  happen  to  be  overstocked. — To  John 
Jay.     ii.  92.     (P.,   1787) 

3240.  FBEE  POBTS,  St.  Bartholomew. 
— The  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  lately  ceded 
to  Sweden,  is,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  capable 
of  furnishing  little  of  its  own  productions  to 
that  country.     It  remains,  then,  to  make  it  the 
instnmient  for  obtaining  through   its  interme- 
diation such  American  productions  as  Sweden 
can  consume  or  dispose  of,  and  for  finding  in 
return   a   vent   for   the   native   productions   of 
Sweden.     Let  us  suppose  it,  then,  made  a  free 
port  without  a  single  restriction.     These  conse- 
quences will  follow :     I.  It  will  draw  to  itself 
that  tide  of  commerce   which   at  present   sets 
towards  the  Dutch  and  Danish  islands,  because 
vessels  going  to  these  are  often  obliged  to  ne- 
gotiate a  part  of  their  cargoes  at  St.  Eustatius, 
and  to  go  to  St.  Thomas  to  negotiate  the  resi- 
due; whereas,  when  they  shall  know  that  there 
«  a  port  where  all  articles  are  free  for  both  im- 
IH>rtation    and    exportation,    they    will    go    to 
that  port  which  e  *ables  them  to  perform  by  one 
voyage  the  exchanges  which  hitherto  they  could 
only  effect  by  two.     2.  Every  species  of  Ameri- 
can produce,  whether  of  the  precious  metals  or 
commodities,  which  Sweden  may  want  for  its 
own  consumption,   or   as   aliment   for   its   own 
commerce  with  other  nations,  will  be  collected 
cither  fairly  or  by  contraband  into  the  maga- 
zines of  St.   Bartholomew.     3.  All  the  produc- 
tions which    Sweden   can   furnish   from   within 
itself,  or  obtain   to  advantage  from  other  na- 
tions, will  in  like  manner  be  deposited  in  the 
magazines    of    St.    Bartholomew,    and    will    be 
carried  to  the  several  ports  of  America  in  pay- 
jjcnt  for  what  shall  be  taken  from  them. — To 
Baion  Stahb,     Ford  ed.,  iv.  240.     (P..   1786.) 


.    The  interest  of  the  United 

States  is  that  St.  Bartholomew  be  made  a 
port  of  unlimited  freedom,  and  such,  too,  is 
evidently  the  interest  of  Sweden.  If  it  be 
•reed  by  halves,  the  free  ports  of  other  nations, 
3t  present  in  possession  of  the  commerce,  will 
retain  it  against  any  new  port  offering  no  su- 
perior advantages.  The  situation  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew is  very  favorable  to  these  views,  as 
>^  is  among  the  most  windward,  and  therefore 
the  most  accessible  of  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
~-To  Baro.n  Stahe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  242.  (P., 
'-86.) 

3242.  FBEE  PORTS,  St.  Eustatius.— St. 
Eustatius  is  by  nature  a  rock,  barren  and  un- 
productive in  itself,  but  its  owners  became  sen- 
sible that  what   nature    had    denied   it.   policy 
could  more  than  supply.     It  was  conveniently 
situated  for  carrying  on  contraband  trade  with 
both  the  continents,    and    with    the    islands    of 
.America.     They  made  it.  therefore,  an  entrepot 
for   all  nations.     Hither   are   brought   the   pro- 
k^^n"'  of  every  other  port  of  America,   and 
the    Dutch   give  in  exchange   such    articles   as. 
m  the  course  of  their  commerce,  they  can  most 
advantageously  gather  up.     And   it   is   a  ques- 
i!3^'  ^'i-TL^^^^^^^y  ^»"  not  enable  us  to  de- 
f7on;  ^o    »if  ^y  burnishing  American  produc- 
findinir    velitf*^^"''"?^*^    o^    Holland,    and    by 
tagc,  the  barrli,    "  ."^e^chants  obtain  to  advan- 
gh^e  more  SfvT^?^-^*-  Eustatius  does  not 
witli  tbcm  grcllZ      ^^5""  ^^ommerce,  and  leave 
«  *^3wr  profits,  than  their  more  fer- 


tile possessions  on  the  continent  of  Soutli 
America. — To  Baron  Stahe.  Ford  kd.,  iv, 
239.     (Pm  1786.) 

3243.  FBEE  P0BT8,  San  Juan. — Free 
9orts  in  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America, 
and  particularly  at  the  Havana,  San  Domingo, 
in  the  island  of  that  name,  and  St.  John  01 
Porto  Rico,  are  more  to  be  desired  than  ex- 
pected. It  can,  therefore,  only  be  recom- 
mended to  the  best  endeavors  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  obtain  them. — Mississippi  River  In- 
structions, vii,  589.  Ford  ed.,  v,  478. 
(March  1792.) 

3244.  FBEE  SHXPS,  Free  goods,  his- 
tory of  principle. — When  Europe  assumed 
the  general  form  in  which  it  is  occupied  by  the 
nations  now  composing  it,  and  turned  its  at- 
tention to  maritime  commerce,  we  found 
among  its  earliest  practices,  that  of  takin|f  the 
goods  of  an  enemy  from  the  ship  of  a  fnend; 
and  that  into  this  practice  every  maritime 
State  went  sooner  or  later,  as  it  appeared  on 
the  theatre  of  the  ocean.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  consider  the  practice  of  nations  as  the  sole 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  law  of  natture 
among  nations,  we  should  unquestionably  place 
this  principle  among  those  of  natural  laws.  But 
its  inconveniences,  as  they  affected  neutral 
nations  peaceably  pursuing  their  commerce,  and 
its  tendency  to  embroil  them  with  the  powers 
happening  to  be  at  war,  and  thus  to  extend  the 
flames  ot  war,  induced  nations  to  introduce 
by  special  compacts,  from  time  to  time,  a 
more  convenient  rule :  "  that  free  ships  should 
make  free  goods "  ;  and  this  latter  principle 
has  by  every  maritime  nation  of  Europe  been 
established,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  its 
treaties  with  other  nations;  insomuch,  that  all 
of  them  have,  more  or  less  frequently,  assented 
to  it,  as  a  rule  of  action  in  particular  cases. 
Indeed,  it  is  now  ur^ed.  and  I  think  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  this  is  the  genuine 
principle  dictated  by  national  morality :  and 
that  the  first  practice  arose  from  accident, 
and  the  particular  convenience  of  the  States 
(Venice  and  Genoa)  which  first  figfured  on  the 
water,  rather  than  from  well  digested  reflec- 
tions of  the  relations  of  friend  and  enemy,  on 
the  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  on  the 
dictates  of  moral  law  applied  to  these.  Thus 
it  had  never  been  supposed  lawful,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  friend  to  seize  the  goods  of  an  enemy. 
On  an  element  which  nature  has  not  subjected 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  nation,  but 
has  made  common  to  all  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  filled,  it  would  seem  that  the  partic- 
ular portion  of  it  which  happens  to  be  occupied 
by  the  vessel  of  any  nation,  in  the  course  of  its 
voyage,  is  for  the  moment,  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  that  nation,  and,  with  the  vessel,  is 
exempt  from  intrusion  by  any  other,  and  from 
its  jurisdiction,  as  much  as  if  it  were  lying  in 
the  harbor  of  its  sovereign.  In  no  country,  we 
believe,  is  the  rule  otherwise,  as  to  the  sub- 
jects of  property  common  to  all.  Thus  the 
place  occupied  by  an  individual  in  a  highway,  a 
church,  a  the.itre.  or  other  public  assembly,  can- 
not be  intruded  on.  while  its  occupant  holds  it 
for  the  purposes  of  its  institution.  The  per- 
sons on  board  a  vessel  traversing  the  ocean, 
carrying  with  them  the  laws  of  their  nation, 
have  among  themselves  a  jurisdiction,  a  police, 
not  established  by  their  individual  will,  but  by 
the  authority  of  their  nation,  of  whose  territory 
their  vessel  still  seems  to  compose  ^  part,  so 
long  as  it  docs  not  enter  the  exclu»\ve  terri- 
tory   of    another.     No    nation    ever       ^fctcnded 

I  a  right  to  govern  by  their  laws  the  ^in  oi  atv- 
I  other   nation    navigating   the    ocean.  V,^  ^Vv;xt 
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law,  then,  can  it  enter  that  ship  while  in  peace- 
able and  orderly  use  of  the  common  element? 
We  recognize  no  natural  precept  for  submis- 
sion to  such  a  right;  and  perceive  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  movable  and  immovable  juris- 
diction of  a  friend,  which  would  authorize  the 
entering  the  one  and  not  the  other,  to  seize  the 
property  of  an  enemy.  It  may  be  objected  that 
this  proves  too  much,  as  it  proves  you  cannot 
enter  %he  ship  of  a  friend  to  search  for  contra- 
band of  war.  But  this  is  not  proving  too 
much.  We  believe  the  practice  of  seizing  what 
is  called  contraband  of  war,  is  an  abusive 
practice,  not  founded  in  natural  right.  War 
between  two  nations  cannot  diminish  the  rights 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  remaining  at  peace. 
The  doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations  remain- 
ing quietly  in  the  exercise  of  moral  and  social 
duties,  are  to  give  way  to  the  convenience  of 
those  who  prefer  plundering  and  murdering 
one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doctrine;  and 
ought  to  yield  to  the  more  rational  law,  that 
*•  the  wrong  which  two  nations  endeavor  to 
inflict  on  each  other,  must  not  infringe  on  the 
rights  or  conveniences  of  those  remaining  at 
peace  ".  And  what  is  contraband,  by  the  law 
of  nature?  Either  everything  which  may  aid 
or  comfort  an  enemy,  or  nothing.  Either  all 
commerce  which  would  accommodate  him  is  un- 
lawful, or  none  is.  The  difference  between 
articles  of  one  or  another  description,  is  a  dif- 
ference in  degree  only.  No  line  between  them 
can  be  drawn.  Either  all  intercourse  must 
cease  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  or 
all  be  permitted.  Can  the  world  hesitate  to 
say  which  shall  be  the  rule?  Shall  two  nations 
turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one  instant  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world?  Rea- 
son and  nature  clearly  pronounce  that  the 
neutral  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  free,  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  nor 
consequently  its  vessels  to  search,  or  to  en- 
quiries whether  their  contents  are  the  property 
of  an  enemy,  or  are  of  those  which  have  been 
called  contraband  of  war.  Nor  does  this  doc- 
trine contravene  the  right  of  preventing  ves- 
sels from  entering  a  blockaded  port.  This 
right  stands  on  other  ground.  When  the  fleet 
of  any  nation  actually  beleaguers  the  port  of  its 
enemy,  no  other  has  a  right  to  enter  their  line, 
any  more  than  their  line  of  battle  in  the  open 
sea.  or  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  or  of  en- 
campment, or  of  battle  array  on  land.  The 
space  included  within  their  lines  in  any  of  those 
cases,  is  either  the  property  of  their  enemy, 
or  it  is  common  property  assumed  and  pos- 
sessed for  the  moment,  which  cannot  be  in- 
truded on,  even  by  a  neutral,  without  com- 
mitting the  very  trespass  we  are  now  consider- 
ing that  of  intruding  into  the  lawful  possession 
of  a  friend.*— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv. 
408.     Ford  ed..  viii.  88.    (M.,  Sep.   1801.) 

3245.  FREE  SHIPS,  Free  greeds,  Inter- 
natlenal  Law  and. — On  the  question  whether 
the  principle  of  '*  free  bottoms  making  ^  free 
goods,  and  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods ",  is 
now  to  be  considered  as  established  in  the  law 
of  nations.  1  will  state  to  you  a  fact  within  my 
own  knowledge,  which  may  lessen  the  weight 
of  our  authority  as  having  acted  in  the  war  of 
France  and  England  on  the  ancient  principle 
"  that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  bottom  of 
a  friend  are  lawful  prize;  while  those  of  a 
friend  in  an  enemy  bottom  are  not  so  ".     Eng- 

•These  principles  were  set  forth  by  Jefferson  in  an 
opinion  on  "  Neutral  Trade  "  in  1793.  (ix,  443.  FOKD 
ED.,485V  EnnoR. 


land  became  a  party  in  the  general  war  agaisit 
France  on  the  ist  of  February,  1793.     We  took 
immediately  the  stand  of  neutrality.     We  were 
aware  that  our  great  intercourse  with  these  two 
maritime  nations  would  Subject  us  to  harai^ 
ment  by  multiplied  questions  on  the  duties  of 
neutrality,  and  that  an  important  and  early  one 
would  be  which  of  the  two  principles  abofc 
stated  shotdd  be  the  law  of  action  with  m? 
We  wished  to  act  on  the  new  one  of  *'  free  bot- 
toms, free  goods  " ;  and  we  had  established  it 
in  our  treaties  with  other  nations,  but  not  with 
England.     We  determined,  therefore,  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  committing  ourselves  on  this  qnet- 
tion  until  we  could  negotiate  with  England  ber 
acquiescence  in   the  new   principle.    Althoa^ 
the   cases  occurring  were  numerous,  and  w 
ministers.  Genet  and  Hammond,  eagerly  on  the 
watch,  we  were  able  to  avoid  any  declaratioa 
until    the    massacre    of    St.    Domingo.     The 
whites,  on  that  occasion,  took  refuge  on  botf^ 
our  ships,  then  in  their  harbor,  with  all  the 
property  tliey  could  find  room  for :  and  on  (heir 
passage  to  the  United  States,  many  of  the* 
were  taken  by  british  cruisers,  and  their  ctf" 
goes  seized  as  lawful  prize.    The  inflammsh>^ 
temper  of  Genet  kindled  at  once,  and  he  wi0l^ 
with  his  usual  passion,  a  letter  reclaiming  *^ 
observance  of  tne  principle  of  "  free  bottol*Jj 
free  goods  *',  as  if  aireadv  an  acknowledged  U^ 
of  neutrality.     I  pressed  him  in  conversati^ 
not  to  urge  this  point;  that  although  it  h^ 
been   acted   on   by   convention,   by   the   am^ 
neutrality,  it  was  not  yet  become  a  principle  ^ 
universal  admission;  that  we  wished  indeed  ^ 
strengthen   it  by  our  adoption,   and  were  1^* 
gotiating  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  Gre^ 
Britain :  but  if  forced  to  decide  prematurd.^ 
we  must  justify  ourselves  by  a  declaration  dC 
the  ancient  principle,  and  that  no  S[eneral  co^ 
sent  of  nations  had  as  yet  changed  it.     He  w^ 
immovable,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  wrote 
letter,  so  insulting;,  that  nothing  but  a  detetf 
mined  system  of  justice  and  moderation  wonU 
have  prevented  his  being  shipped  home  in  tlu 
first  vessel.     I  had  the  day  before  answered  hB 
of  the  9th.  in  which  I  .  ad  been  obliged  in  on^ 
own  justification,  to  declare  that  the  ancien^ 
was  the  established  principle,  still  existing  an* 
authoritative.      Our   denial,    therefore,    ot    thtf 
new  principle,  and  action  on  the  old  one.  wertf 
forced  upon  us  by  the  precipitation  and  inteni' 
perance    of    Genet,    against    our    wishes,    and 
against  our  aim;  and  our  involuntary  practice* 
therefore,  is  of  less  authority  against  the  new 
rule. — To    Edward    Everett,     vii,    271.      (M^ 
Feb.  1823.) 

3246.  FBEE  SHIPS,  Free  goods,  trea- 
ties  and. — By  the  former  usage  of  nations, 
the  goods  of  a  friend  were  safe  though  taken 
in  an  enemy  bottom,  and  those  of  an  enemy 
were  lawful  prize  thoiigh  found  in  a  free  bot- 
tom. But  in  our  treaties  with  France,  &c..  we 
have  established  the  simpler  nde.  that  a  free 
bottom  makes  free  goods,  and  an  enemy  bot- 
tom, enemy  goods.  The  same  rule  has  been 
adopted  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality  be- 
tween Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland  and 
Portugal,  and  assented  to  by  France  and  Spaia 
Contraband  goods,  however,  are  always  ex- 
cepted, so  that  they  may  still  be  seized;  but 
the  same  powers  have  established  that  naTal 
stores  are  not  contraband  goods;  and  this  maj 
he  considered  now  as  the  law  of  nationa 
Though  England  acquiesced  under  this  durini 
the  late  war,  rather  than  draw  on  herself  thi 
neutral  powers,  yet  she  never  acceded  to  th« 
new  principle. — ^To  Ma.  Caulxis.  ii.  j8o.  (P. 
1787.) 
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3M7. .     In    our    treaties    with 

France,  the  United  Netherlands,  Sweden  and 
Prussia,  the  jirinciple  of  free  bottoms,  free 
goods,  was  uniformly  maintained.  In  the  in- 
structions of  1784,  given  by  Congress  to  their 
ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the  nations  of 
Europe  generally,  the  same  principle,  and  the 
doing  away  contraband  of  war,  were  enjoined, 
and  were  acceded  to  in  the  treaty  signed  with 
PortugaL  In  the  late  treaty  with  England, 
indeed,  that  oower  perseveringly  refused  the 
principle  of  tree  bottoms,  free  goods;  and  it 
was  avoided  in  the  late  treaty  with  Prussia,  at 
the  instance  of  our  then  administration,  lest  it 
shoidd  seem  to  take  side  in  a  question  then 
threatening  decision  by  the  sword.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  the  representative  of  the  French  Re- 

fublic     then    residing    in    the    United    States 
Genet],   complaining   that   the   British   armed 
ships    captured   French  pfbperty   in   American 
bottoms,   insisted  that  the  principle   of   "  free 
bottoms,  free  goods  '*,  was  ot  the  acknowledged 
law  of  nations ;  that  the  violation  of  that  prin- 
ciple by  the  British  was  a  wrong  committed  on 
us.  and  such  an  one  as  we  ought  to  repel  by 
joining  in  the  war  against  that  countrv.     We 
denied  his  position,  and  appealed  to  the  uni- 
versal  practice  of   Europe,   in   proof  that   the 
principle  of  **  free  bottoms,   free  goods ",  was 
not  acknowledged  as  of  the  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, but  only  of  its  conventional  law.     And 
I  believe  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  not  a  single 
instance  can  be  produced  where  any  nation  of 
£urope,   acting  professedly   under  the   law   of 
stations    alone,    tmrestrained    by    treaty,    has, 
either  by  its  executive  or  judiciarv  organs,  de- 
<=ided  on  the  principle  of  "  free  bottoms,  free 
soods ".     Judging   of   the   law    of   nations   by 
^waat   has   been   practiced   among   nations,    we 
Aivere  authorized  to  say  that  the  contrary  prin- 
<^iple  was  their  rule,  and  this  but  an  exception 
to  it,  introduced  by  special  treaties  in  special 
biases  only ;  that  having  no  treaty  with  England 
Substituting  this  instead  of  the  ordinary  rule, 
'•vc  had   neither   the   right  nor  the  disposition 
'^f)  go  to  war  for  its  establishment.     But  though 
>*c  would  not  then,  nor  will  we  now,  engage  m 
'^^ar  to  establish  this  principle,  we  are  neverthe- 
less  sincerely   friendly   to   it.     We   think   that 
the  nations  of  Europe  have  originally  set  out 
ifi  error;  that  experience  has  proved  the  error 
^>ppressive   to  the   rights   and   interests   of  the 
peaceable  part  of  mankind;  that  every  nation 
but  one  has  acknowledged  this,  by  consenting 
to  the  change,  and  that  one  has  consented  in 
Particular  cases;  that  nations  have  a  right  to 
Correct  an  erroneous  principle,  and  to  establish 
that  which  is  right  as  their  rule  of  action ;  and 
if  they  should  adopt  measures  for  effecting  this 
in  a  peaceable  way,  we  shall  wish  them  success 
and  not  stand  in  the  way  to  it.     But  should  it 
become,   at  any  time,  expedient  for  us  to  co- 
operate in  the  establishment  of  this  principle. 
tb^  opinion  of  the  executive  on  the  advice  ot 
its    constitutional    counsellors,    must    then    be 
given ;   and  that  of  the   Legislature,   an   inde- 
pendent and  essential  organ  in  the  operation, 
must  also  be  expressed ;  in  forming  which,  they 
Hill  be  governed,  every  man  by  his  own  judg- 
ment and  may,  very  possibly,  judge  differently 
from    the    Executive.     With    the   same    honest 
views,  the  most  honest  men  often  form  differ- 
ent conclusions.     As  far,  however,  as  we  can 
judge,    the    principle    of    "  free    bottoms,    free 
goods",  is  that  which  would  carry  the  wishes 
of  our  nation. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,     iv, 
411.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  91.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 

3248.  PSEE   TBADE,  AlUance   for.— I 
think  nothing  can  bring  the  security  of  our 


continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if  we  can 
support  the  credit  of  our  paper.  To  do  that, 
I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  must  be  taken. 
Either  to  procure  free  trade  by  alliance  with 
some  naval  power  able  to  protect  it;  or,  if 
we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of  that,  to  shut 
our  ports  totally,  to  all  the  world,  and  turn 
our  Colonies  into  manufactories.  The  former 
would  be  most  eligible,  because  most  conform- 
able to  the  habits  and  wishes  of  our  people. — 
To  Benjamin  Franklin,  i,  205.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  132.     (1777.)  . 

3249.  FREE  TBADE,  Appeal  for.— Our 
interest  will  be  to  throw  open  the  doors  of 
commerce,  and  to  knock  off  all  its  shackles, 
giving  perfect  freedom  to  all  persons  for  the 
vent  of  whatever  they  may  choose  to  bring 
into  our  ports,  and  asking  the  same  in  theirs. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  412.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  279.     (1782.) 

3250.  FBEE  TRADE,  Benefit  of.— I 
think  all  the  world  would  gain  by  setting  com- 
merce at  perfect  liberty. — To  John  Adams, 
i,  371.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  81.     (Julv  1785.) 

3251.  FBEE   TBADE,    Confederation 

Congpress  and.^-Con^ess  had,  in  the  year 
1784,  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  system  of 
commercial  principles  they  wished  to  pursue. 
These  were  very  free.  They  proposed  them  to 
all  the  powers  of  Europe.  All  declined  ex- 
cept Prussia.  To  this  general  opposition  they 
may  now  find  it  necessary  to  present  a  very 
different  general  system  to  which  their  treaties 
will  form  cases  of  exception. — To  C.  W.  F. 
Dumas,    ii,  321.     (P.,  1787.) 

3252.  FBEE  TBADE,  Desire  for.— I  take 
for  granted,  that  the  commercial  system, 
wished  for  by  Congress,  was  such  a  one  as 
should  leave  commerce  on  the  freest  footing 
possible.  This  was  the  plan  on  which  we 
prepared  our  general  draft  for  treating  with 
all  nations. — To  John  Adams,  i,  487.  (P., 
1785.) 

3253. .  Would  even  a  single  na- 
tion begin  with  the  United  States  this  system 
of  free  commerce,  it  would  be  advisable  to  be- 
gin it  with  that  nation ;  since  it  is  one  by  one 
only  that  it  can  be  extended  to  all. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  646.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
479.     (1793.) 

3254. .     I  am  for  free  commerce 

with  all  nations. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
268.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.     (Pa.,   1799) 

3255.  FBEE  TBADE,  Encourag^ement.— 

The  permitting  an  exchange  of  industries 
with  other  nations  is  a  direct  encouragement 
of  your  own,  which  without  that,  would  bring 
you  nothing  for  your  comfort,  and  would  of 
course  cease  to  be  produced. — To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  286.  Ford  ed.,  x,  253.  (M., 
1823.) 

3256.  FBEE  TBADE,  France  and. — 
Merchandise  received  [in  France]  from  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  takes  employment 
from  the  poor  of  France;  ours  gives  it. 
Their' s  is  brought  in  the  last  stage  of  manu- 
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M-r:r*:  r.'iri  :-  the  £r*t-  W*  briry  ocr  ^:h 
'.:<•-.    --.  -^  TjkTJZ.zaiCizrvi  :--.-.  ?n-r.  :»:r  :!ajc 

*-.'.   .'  :  s   ..-.to   l:=ca  and  crirdag^t    ocr  tsr? 

r.;'',*./:'.;^  '.V*  -,akc  r.oth:r^  :;11  ::  hai  recexved 
thr  a  ".  -p-r.^.*— 10  Cov.v7  dc  MoNxaccimix.  ii. 
17.1.     f  ..ft:.  LJ.,  :v.  40a     I  P..  :r*7-  • 

3257.  FBEETBADE^OrefttBritminaiid. 

— Jr.".  ','j  ■.'.trr.  ir.z^j  -Ar.ii'r.  z'r.^  L'r.'.zt^i  5a.iea 
»:-K<^d  :-..  ?..  Aa-  that  of  fr«:r.g  corr.rr.crce 
from  *v*rv  jhatklc.  A  OjStrar.-  conduct  in 
(jT^.h*  Hr: -air.  >.:!l  occaTion  :her-.  to  adopt 
th't  rr^r.^nry  iy-.ttrr..  at  Ica^t  a*  :o  that  is- 
land—To    W.    \V.    Sewaaix      i    479.       (P- 

3258. .     I  had  ptr^jadcd  inv5«If 

[:r  r^/i^l  that  a  nation,  di-tart  a*  wc  are 
frorr.  ti-.f:  contentions  of  Ecropc.  avoiding  al! 
orYTrr^^  'o  o'h'^r  power-,  and  "jt  over-hasty 
in  T"  Tr.rnjf  offence  from  iherr:.  doir.sf  jus- 
tr.'-  Vi  ^'.' .  laith fully  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
r.'^Mtra  ;ty  pf:rfomiing  all  office?  of  amity,  and 
*'irr.:ni-t*r:ng  to  their  interest*  by  the  benc- 
firs  of  our  commerce,  that  such  a  nation.  I 
^ay.  rn:ght  expect  to  live  in  peace,  anrl  con- 
Hi'l'-r  :♦.-.*•!!  rr.erely  a>  a  member  of  the  great 
f;iniily  of  mankind :  that  in  such  ca^e  it 
mif^lit  do  vote  itself  to  whatever  it  could  best 
pr'id'ic*^.  •^nruT'^  of  a  peaceable  exchange  of 
«iMrp!ti'  for  what  could  be  more  advan- 
t;ff(^-ou-.ly  furnished  by  others,  as  takes  place 
fi'-twf'-n  on'-  country  and  another  of  France. 
Tint  rxp*-ri'-nre  ha«>  shown  that  continued 
pt-urr  'I'-p'-nd-  not  merely  on  our  own  jus- 
tir<-  and  pnid^ncr:.  but  on  that  of  others  also: 
tliaf  v.h'-n  forrrd  into  war.  the  interception  of 
rx'hanK^r-,  which  must  be  made  across  a  wide 
'Kr'an.  bfrromcs  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  an  fn#:my  domineering  over  that  ele- 
ment, and  to  the  other  distresses  of  war  adds 
tin:  want  of  all  those  nccc^sarie'^  for  which 
wt:  havr  p^-rniitt^-d  rnir^elvcs  to  be  dependent 
r»n  otIuTs.  fvrn  arms  and  clothini?.  This 
fart,  tlu-p'fop-.  solves  the  question  by  rcduc- 
ii'K  it  tri  it,  ultimate  form,  whether  profit  or 
p^*■^*■^vation  i-.  the  first  interest  of  a  State? 
Wr-  an-  roii,«f|iK:ntly  become  manufacturers 
fo  a  (If^^rt'c  'mrrr(\\\)\v  to  those  who  do  not 
■ '■'•  it  and  wlv»  only  consider  the  short  period 
'•f  tin  I'-  'InriiiK  whirli  wc  have  been  driven  to 
ill  ■Ml  l»v  tlu"  ^iiiridal  policy  of  England. — To 
J.  15.  .S\v.     vi.  .1.^0.     f.M.,  March  1815.) 

ri250.  FREE    TRADE,    Human    happi- 

nftBH  nnd. — ri,ii]d  each  [c()untr>']  be  free  to 
rxrlianj^r  with  others  mutual  suri)lu.sei  for 
iiMilnal  wani'.  the  greatest  mass  possible 
would  flii-n  hv.  produced  of  those  things 
wliirli  roiiirihutc  to  human  life  and  human 
happrnf-., ;  lli<-  numbers  of  mankind  would  be 
incn-a-cd.  and  their  condition  bettered. — 
I''oki.i<;N  ('oMMF-KfK  Rki»ort.  vii.  646.  Ford 
Ki».,  vi    470.     ( Dec.  1793.) 

3260.  FREE  TRADE,  Natural  right  of. 
— The  exercise  of  a  free  trade  with  all  parts  of 
the  world,  possessed  by  the  American  Col- 
onists, as  of  natural  riRht,  and  which  no  law 

•  |i*nr<?rs<)n  was  Mrifuini*:  in  fnvor  of  the  free  imnor- 
latioii  of  American  productions  into  France— Edi- 


owr  bad  taken  aw^  or  abridged 
object   of   imjnst    encioacb- 
OF  BanxsH  Amoocjl.    i.  117. 
D..  -  ^»     t.l774-.» 
3261.  7BSS  TSABB.  V«i«UMr  i 
and.— As  «xcfcarge  of  sorpiixies  and 
becTec   cdshbor  nahon»>.    is   bodi  a  risM 
a=d  a  C3tT  cede?  the  cooral  lav. — To  Will- 
:.\u  Sa:«T.    iii.  37S-    Faw>  n»..  v.  364.    (Pi, 

ir^I.  I      Sx  AcaZCULTUBE.  COMMCBCE,  BXaITU- 

FACTUiES.  Natic.\tiox,  Paoticnosr  and  Tai- 
m. 


3862.  TREBEAU  C^iilip), 

7=e  clerkskxp  for  foreign  Ungnaga  ia  uf 
o£ce  is  Taca&t.  The  salary,  indeed,  ii  nxf 
-low.  being  bat  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  doUin  a 
year :  b;:t  also,  it  gires  so  little  to  do  as  not  10 
interfere  with  aor  other  ealliag  the  person  say 
choose,  which  woold  not  absent  him  from  the 
seat  of  government.  I  was  told  a  few  dtfi 
ago.  that  it  might  perhaps  be  conTcnient  to 
yon  to  accept  it.  If  so.  it  is  at  your  serviot 
It  requires  no  other  qtiali&cation  than  a  mod- 
erate knowledge  of  the  French. — ^To  PbOJ' 
Fr£XEau.     iii.    215.     (.Pa..    1791.) 

3263.  TBXSEAU  (FhUip),  Q«Mttaof^ 

Freneau  has  come  here  [Philadelphia]  to  tetoP 
a  national  gazette,  to  be  frablished  twice  * 
week,  and  on  whig  principlea. — ^To  DavU^ 
HuuPHa£YS.     Foao  ed..  v.  373.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3264. .  Freneau's  paper  is  getti0# 

into  Massachusetts  under  the  patronage  O* 
Hancock  and  Sam  Adams:  and  Mr.  Ames,  tb^ 
CoIo«sus  of  the  monocrats  and  paper  men.  w0] 
either  be  left  out  or  hard  run.  The  people  C' 
that  State  are  republican :  but  hitherto  thc^  ha^ 
heard  nothing  but  the  hymns  and  lauds  chanted 
b^  Fenno.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  491 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  134.     (Pa.,  179a.) 

3265. .    As  to  the  merits  or  d^ 

merits  of  his  paper,  they  certainly  concern  mtf 
not.  He  and  Fenno  are  riyals  for  the  public 
favor.  The  one  courts  them  by  flattery,  th«8 
other  by  censure;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  ad-^ 
mitted  that  the  one  has  been  as  servile,  as  thtf 
other  severe. — To  President  Washington^ 
iii.  466.     Ford  ed..  vi,  108.     (M..  1792.) 

3266.  FBEVEATT  (PhiUp),  Jeffenon'0 
relations  to. — While  the  government  was  aC 
Xew  York  I  was  applied  to  in  behalf  of  Fre- 
neau to  know  if  there  was  any  place  within  mT 
Department  to  which  he  could  be  appointed 
I  answered  there  were  but  four  clerkships,  all 
of  which  I  found  full,  and  continued  without 
any  change.  When  we  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk,  did  not 
choose  to  remove  with  us.  His  office  then  be^ 
came  vacant.  I  was  again  applied  to  there  for 
Freneau.  and  had  no  hesitation  to  promise  the 
clerkship  for  him.  I  cannot  recollect  whether 
it  was  at  the  same  time,  or  afterwards,  that  I 
was  told  he  had  a  thought  of  setting  up  a 
newspaper  there.  But  whether  then,  or  atter^ 
wards,  I  considered  it  a  circumstance  of  some 
value,  as  it  might  enable  me  to  do,  what  I  had 
long  wished  to  have  done,  that  is.  to  have  the 
material  parts  of  the  Leyden  Gazette  brought 
tinder  your  eye,  and  that  of  the  public,  in  order 
to  possess  yourself  and  them  ot  a  juster  -view 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  oublic  source.  This  I  had  ia- 
etTectually  attempted  through  the  press  of  Mr. 
Fenno,  while  in  New  York,  selecting  and  trans- 
lating passages  myself  at  first,  then  having  it 
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done  through  Mr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk, 
but  they  found  their  way  too  slowly  into  Mr. 
Fenno*s  papers.     Mr.  Bache  essayed  it  for  me 
in  Philadelphia,  but  his  being  a  daily  paper,  did 
not   circulate   sufficientlv   in   the   other   States. 
He   even   tried,   at  my   request,   the  plan   of  a 
weekly  paper  of  recapitulation   from   his  daily 
paper,    in   hopes   that   that   might   go   into   the 
other  States,  but  in  this,  too.  we  tailed.    Fre- 
neau,  as  translating  clerk,  and  the  printer  of  a 
periodical  paper  likely  to  circulate  through  the 
States    (uniting    in    one    person    the    parts    of 
Pintard  and  Fenno),  revived  my  hopes  that  the 
thing  could  at  length  be  effected.     On  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  paper,  therefore.  I  furnished 
him  with  the  Leyden  gazettes,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  my  wish  that  he  could  always  translate 
and  publish  the  material  intelligence  they  con- 
tained,   and    have  continued    to    furnish    them 
from  time  to  time,  as  regularly  as  I  received 
them.     But  as  to  any  further  direction  or  in- 
dication of  my  wish  how  his  press  should  be 
conducted,  what  sort  of  intelligence  he  should 
give,  what  essays  encourage,  I  can  protest,  in 
the  presence  of  Heaven,  that  I   never  did  by 
myself,  or  any  other,  or  indirectly,  say  a  sylla- 
ble, nor  attempt  any  k'nd  of  influence.     I  can 
further  protest,   in   the   same   awful   presence, 
that  I  never  did,  by  myself,  or  any  other,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  write,  dictate,   or  procure 
any  one  sentence  or  sentiment  to  be  inserted 
"»  hii,  or  any  other  gasette,  to  which  my  name 
*as  not  affixed  or  that  of  my  office.     ♦     ♦     * 
freneau's  proposition  to  publish  a  paper,  hav- 
ing been  about  the  time  that  the  writings  of 
Publicola  '*,  and  the  discourses  on  Davila,  had 
*  Kood   deal    excited    the    public    attention,    I 
took   for    granted    from    Freneau's    character, 
*nich  had  been  marked  as  that  of  a  good  whig. 
that  he  would  give  free  place  to  pieces  written 
a|rainst  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  prin- 
9'ples  these  papers  had  inculcated.     This  hav- 
jn?  been  in  my  mind,  it  is  likely  enough  I  may 
J^ve  expressed  it  in  conversation  with  others ; 
though  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did.     To  Fre- 
J«au  I  think  I  could  not.  because  I  had  still  seen 
J'Di  but  once,  and  that  was  at  a  public  table, 
*    *     as   I   passed   through    New   York  the 
•^'t  year.     And   I   can   safely  declare  that   my 
*!l>ectations   looked    only   to   the   chastisement 
°'  the  aristocratical   and   monarchical   writers. 
^"a  not  to  any  criticisms  on  the  proceed'ngs  of 
.government. — To       President       Washington. 
"••  464.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  106.     (M.,  1792.) 

3287.  FBIENDS,  College.— Friends  we 
"^ve.  if  we  have  merited  them.  Those  of  otir 
J^rliest  years  stand  nearest  in  our  affections, 
yur  college  friends  are  the  dearest.— To 
John  Page,    iv,  547.     (W..  1804.) 

8288.  FBIENDS,  Inconstant.— During 
^  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  which 
^*s  trying  enough  I  never  deserted  a  friend 
*|jcause  he  had  taken  an  opposite  side:  and 
!"<^se  of  my  own  State,  who  joined  the  Brit- 
ish government,  can  attest  my  unremitting 
2^1  in  saving  their  property,  and  can  point 
^"t  the  laws  in  our  statute  book  which  I 
^^^.  and  carried  through  in  their  favor. 
However.  I  have  seen  during  the  late  po- 
litical paroxysm  here  [Philadelphia]  numbers 
^nom  I  had  highly  esteemed  draw  off  from 
^^  insomuch  as  to  cross  the  street  to  avoid 
meeting  me.  The  fever  is  abating,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  them  will  correct  the  momentary 
wanderings  of  their  heart,  and  return  again. 
U  they  do.  they  will  meet  the  constancy  of 


my  esteem,  and  the  same  oblivion  of  this  as 
of  any  other  celirium  which  might  happen 
to  them. — To  William  Hamilton.  Ford  bd., 
vii,  441.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

3269.  FBIENDS,  PoUtical.— Of  one  thing 
I  am  certain,  that  they  will  not  suffer  per- 
sonal dissatisfactions  to  endanger  the  re- 
publican cause.  Their  principles,  I  know,  are 
far  above  all  private  considerations.  And 
when  we  reflect  that  the  eyes  of  the  virtuous 
all  over  the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety 
on  us,  as  the  only  depositories  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  liberty,  and  that  our  falling  into  an- 
archy would  decide  forever  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  and  seal  the  political  heresy  that 
man  is  incapable  of  self-government,  the 
only  contest  between  divided  friends  should 
be  who  will  dare  farthest  into  the  ranks  of 
the  common  enemy. — To  John  Hollins.  v, 
596.     (M.,  181 1.) 

3270.  FBIENDS,  Separation  of  .—No  one 
feels  more  painfully  than  I  do,  the  separation 
of  friends,  and  especially  when  their  sen- 
sibilities are  to  be  daily  harrowed  up  by 
cannibal  newspapers.  In  these  cases.  How- 
ever, I  claim  from  all  parties  the  privilege 
of  neutrality,  and  to  be  permitted  to  esteem 
all  as  I  ever  did.  The  harmony  which  made 
me  happy  while  at  Washington,  is  as  dear 
to  me  now  as  then,  and  I  should  be  equally 
afflicted,  were  it,  by  any  circumstance,  to  be 
impaired  as  to  myself. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  588.     (M..  April  181 1.) 

3271. .     Near  friends,  falling  out. 

never  reunite  cordially. — To  A.  Donald,  ii, 
356.     (P.,  1788.) 

3272.  FBIENDS,      Wounded.— Sincerely 

the  friend  of  all  the  parties,  I  ask  of  none 
why  they  have  fallen  out  by  the  way,  and 
would  gladly  infuse  the  oil  and  wine  of  the 
Samaritan  into  all  their  wounds.  I  hope 
that  time,  the  assuager  of  all  evils,  will  heal 
these  also;  and  I  pray  for  them  all  a  contin- 
uance of  their  affection,  and  to  be  permitted 
to  bear  to  all  the  .same  unqualified  esteem. — 
To  John  Hollin.s.     v.  596.     (M.,  1811.) 

3273.  FBIENDSHIP,        Affectionate.— 

The  happiest  moments  my  heart  knows  are 
those  in  which  it  is  pourinc:  forth  its  af- 
fections to  a  few  esteemed  characters. — 
To  Mrs.  Trist.    D.  L.  J.,  84.     (1786.) 

3274.  FBIENDSHIP,  Ambition  and.— 
I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very  modest  cot- 
tage, with  my  books,  my  family  and  a  few 
old  friends,  dining  on  .simple  bacon,  and 
letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it  liked  than  to 
occupy  the  most  splendid  post  which  any 
human  power  can  give. — To  A.  Donald,  ii, 
356.     (P.,  1788.) 

3275.  FBIENDSHIP,  Ancient.— I  enjoy, 
in  recollection,  my  ancient  friendships,  and 
suffer  no  new  circumstances  to  mix  alloy 
with  them.— To  David  Howell.  v,  555. 
(M.,   1810.) 

3276.  FBIENDSHIP,  Broken.— The  late 
misunderstandings  at  Washington  have  been 
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a  subject  of  real  concern  to  me.  I  know  that 
the  dissolutions  of  personal  friendship  are 
among  the  most  painful  occurrences  in 
human  life.  I  have  sincere  esteem  for  all  who 
have  been  affected  by  them,  having  passed 
with  them  eight  years  of  great  harmony  and 
affection.  These  incidents  are  rendered 
more  distressing  in  our  country  than  else- 
where, because  our  printers  ravin  on  the 
agonies  of  iheir  victims,  as  wolves  do  on 
the  blood  of  the  lamb. — To  James  Monroe. 
V.  598.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  323.     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

3277.  FRIENDSHIP,     Comforts     of.^ 

What  an  ocean  is  life!  And  how  our  barks 
get  separated  in  beating  through  it !  One  of  the 
greatest  comforts  of  the  retirement  to  which 
I  shall  soon  withdraw  will  be  its  rejoining 
me  to  my  earliest  and  best  friends,  and  ac- 
quaintances.—To  St.  George  Tucker.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  425.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

3278. .     The  only  thing  wanting 

to  make  me  completely  happy,  is  the  more 
frequent  society  of  my  friends.  It  is  the  more 
wanting,  as  I  am  become  more  firmly  fixed 
to  the  glebe.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  118. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  12.     (M.,  1795.) 

3279. .     So     long     a    time     has 

elapsed  since  we  have  been  separated  by 
events,  that  your  favor  was  like  a  letter  from 
the  dead,  and  recalled  to  my  memory  very 
dear  recollections.  My  subsequent  journey 
through  life  has  offered  nothing  which,  in 
comparison  with  those,  is  not  cheerless  and 
drcar>'.  It  is  a  rich  comfort  sometimes  to 
look  back  on  them. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv, 
300.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  373.     (M.,  I799) 

3280.  FRIENDSHIP,  Early.— As  I  grow 
older.  I  set  a  higher  value  on  the  intimacies 
of  my  youth,  and  am  more  afflicted  by  what- 
ever loses  one  of  them  to  me. — To  A.  Don- 
ald,    ii,  193.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  413.     (P.,  1787) 

3281. .     I  find  as  I  grow  older, 

that  I  love  those  most  whom  I  loved  first. — 
To  Mrs.  Bowling.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  412. 
(1787.) 

3282. .     The  fond  recollections  of 

ancient  times  are  much  dearer  to  me  than 
anything  I  have  known  since.  *  *  *  No 
attachments  soothe  the  mind  so  much  as 
those  contracted  in  early  life. — To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii,  356.     (P..  1788.) 

3283.  FBIENDSHIP,       Enduring.— I 

never  considered  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  as  cause 
for  withdrawing  from  a  friend. — To  Will- 
iam Hamilton.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  441.  (Pa., 
1800.) 

3284. .     Difference     of     opinion 

was  never,  with  me.  a  motive  of  separation 
from  a  friend.  In  the  tr>'ing  times  of  Fed- 
eralism, I  never  left  a  friend.  Many  left 
me,  have  since  returned  and  been  received 
with  open  arms.— To  President  Monroe. 
Ford  ed..  x.  2C)8.     (M.,  1824.) 

3285.  FRIENDSHIP,  False  national.— 
No    circumstances    of    morality,    honor,    in- 


terest, or  engagement  are  sufficient  to  author- 
ize a  secure  reliance  on  any  nation,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  positions.  A  moment  of 
difficulty,  or  a  moment  of  error,  may  render 
forever  useless  the  most  friendly  dtspositioos 
in  the  King,  in  the  major  part  of  his  minis- 
ters, and  the  whole  of  his  nation. — ^To  JOHir 
Jay.    ii.  304.     (P.,  1787.) 

3286.  JTBLU&NDSKTBf  Honest  natlosil. 

— Honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  cntw- 
gling  alliances  with  none,  I  deem  [one  of 
the]  essential  principles  of  our  government 
and,  consequently,  [one]  which  ouglit  to 
shape  its  administration. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  Ea,  viii  4. 
(1801.) 

3287 ,    We  have  endeavored  to 

cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  natiooi' 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4a  FO0 
ED.,  viii,  343.     (1805.) 

3288.  FBIENDSHIP,  Precious.— Friend- 
ship is  precious,  not  only  in  the  shade, 
but  in  the  sunshine  of  life ;  and  thanks  to  > 
benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater 
part  of  life  is  sunshine.— To  Mrs.  Cos- 
way,    ii,  39.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  319.     (P.) 

3289.  FBIENDSHIP,  Private.— I  de- 
clare to  you  that  I  have  never  suffered  p<r 
litical  opmion  to  enter  into  the  estimate  o^ 
my  private  friendships;  nor  did  I  ever  9^ 
ciicate  the  society  of  a  friend  on  that  accbuO^ 
till  he  had  first  withdrawn  from  mine.  Mant 
have  left  me  on  that  account,  but  with  maii5 
I  still  preserve  affectionate  intercourse,  onW 
avoiding  to  speak  on  politics,  as  with  ^ 
Quaker  or  Catholic  I  would  avoid  sp^Jdni 
on  religion.— To  J.  F.  Mercer,  iv,  563.  (\V- 
1804.) 

3290.  FBIENDSHIP,     QoaUtiaB     of.-^ 

Wealth,  title,  office  are  no  recommendation^ 
to  my  friendship.  On  the  contrary,  greal 
good  qualities  are  requisite  to  make  amends 
for  their  having  wealth,  title  and  office. — 
To  Mrs.  Cos  way.  ii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  321. 
(P..  1786,)  '^ 

3291.  FBIENDSHIP,  Value  of.— That 
is  a  miserable  arithmetic  which  could  estimate 
friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  than  nothing. 
—To  Mrs.  Coswav.  ii.  39.  Ford  ed..  iv, 
319.    (P..  1786.) 

3292.  FBIENDSHIP,  Like  wine.— I  find 
friendship  to  be  like  wine,  raw  when  new. 
ripened  with  age.  the  true  old  man's  milk 
and  restorative  cordial. — ^To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,    vi,  4.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  329.  (P.F.,  181 1.) 

3293.  FBIENDSHIP,  TouthfuL— The 
friendships  of  my  youth  are  those  which  ad- 
here closest  to  me.  and  in  which  I  most  con- 
fide.—To  John  Page,    i,  399.    (P..  1785.) 

3294. '—     I  find  in  old  age  that  th« 

impressions  of  youth  are  the  deepest  and 
most  indelible.  Some  friends,  ind^d.  hav< 
left  me  by  the  way.  seeking  by  a  different 
political  path,  the  same  object,  their  country's 
good,  which  I  pursued  with  the  crowd  alonf 
the  common  highway.    It  is  a  satisfaction  ti 
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I  was  not  the  first  to  leave  them.  I 
ver  thought  that  a  difference  in  polit- 
y  more  than  in  religious  opinions, 
listurb  the  friendly  intercourse  of  so- 
rhere  are  so  many  other  topics  on 
iriends  may  converse  and  be  happy, 

is  wonderful  they  would  select,  of 
ce,  the  only  one  on  which  they  cannot 
To  David  Campbell,     v,  499.     (M.. 

FBIEND8HIP     WITH      ENG- 

Advantage8.^Both  the  United 
md  England  ought  to  wish  for  peace 
dial  friendship;  we,  because  you  can 
iore  harm  than  any  other  nation;  and 
rause  we  can  do  you  more  good  than 
er.  Our  growth  is  now  so  well  es- 
d  by  regular  enumerations  through  a 
)f '  forty  years,  and  the  same  grounds 
nuance  so  likely  to  endure  for  a  much 
>eriod.  that,  speaking  in  round  num- 
e    may    safely   call   ourselves   twenty 

in  twenty  years,  and  forty  millions 

years.  Many  of  the  statesmen  now 
>2Lvr  the  commencement  of  the  first 
id  many  now  living  will  see  the  end 
econd.  It  is  not  then  a  mere  concern 
rity;  a  third  of  those  now  in  life  will 
:  day.  Of  what  importance,  then,  to 
J  St  such  a  nation  be,  whether  as 
or  foes. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii, 
:.,  1816.) 
.  FRIENDSHIP     WITH      ENG- 

Advocates  and  aiitagoni8t8.^That 
y]  dispositions  [towards  Great  Brit- 
vc  been  strong  on  our  part  in  every 
tration  from  the  first  to  the  present 
It  we  would  at  any  time  have  gone 
I  half  way  to  meet  them,  if  a  single 
advance  had  been  taken  by  the  other 
I  can  affirm  of  my  own  intimate 
Ige  of  the  fact.  During  the  first  year 
own  administration.  I  thought  I  dis- 

in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Addington 
larks  of  comity  towards  us.  and  a 
less  to  extend  to  us  the  decencies  and 
Dbserved  towards  other  nations.     My 

0  catch  at  this,  and  to  improve  it  for 
efit  of  my  own  country,  induced  me, 
tion  to  the  official  declarations  from 
rotary  of  State,  to  write  with  my  own 
)  Mr.  King,  then  our  Minister  Pleni- 
iry  at  London,  in  the  following  words : 
.>99.)  My  expectation  was  that  Mr. 
ould  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Adding- 
d  that  it  would  be  received  by  him  as 
•ture  towards  a  cordial  understanding 

1  the  two  countries.  He  left  the  min- 
lowever.  and   I   never  heard  more  of 

certainly  never  perceived  any  good 
rom  it.     I  know   that  in  the  present 

the  boastful,  the  insolent,  and  the 
ious  newspapers,  on  both  sides  will 
serious  impediments.  Ours  will  be  in- 
your  public  authorities,  and  boasting 
Dries;  and  yours  will  not  be  sparing 
ocations  and  abuse  of  us.    But  if  those 

helms  could  not  place  themselves 
hcse  pitiful  notices,  and  throwing  aside 
ional    feclingrs,  look  only    to   the    in- 


terest of  their  nations,  they  would  be  un- 
equal to  the  trusts  confided  to  them.  I  am 
equally  confident,  on  our  part,  in  the  adminis- 
tration now  in  place,  as  in  that  which  will 
succeed  it;  and  that  if  friendship  is  not  here- 
after sincerely  cultivated,  it  will  not  be  their 
fault.  *  ♦  *  Although  what  I  write  is 
from  no  personal  privity  with  the  views  or 
wishes  of  our  government,  yet  believing 
them  to, be  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  con- 
fident in  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  I  am 
sure  I  hazard  no  deception  in  what  I  have 
said  of  them,  and  I  shall  be  happy  indeed 
if  some  good  shall  result  to  both  our  coun- 
tries.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii,  23.  (M., 
1816.) 

3297.  FBTENDSHIF  WITH  ENG- 
LAND, Common  interest. — No  two  coun- 
tries upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  com- 
mon interest  and  friendship;  and  the  rulers 
must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if,  with  such 
dispositions,  they  break  them  asunder. — To 
James  Monroe,  v.  12.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  449. 
(W.,  May  1806.) 

3298.  FBIEND8HIF  WITH  ENG- 
LANDy  Cultivation  of. — As  to  the  duties  of 
your  office  [Minister  to  England],  I  shall  only 
express  a  desire  that  they  be  constantly  exer- 
cised in  that  spirit  of  sincere  friendship  which 
we  bear  to  the  English  nation,  and  that  in  all 
transactions  with  the  minister,  his  good  dis- 
positions be  conciliated  by  whatever  in  lan- 
guage or  attentions  may  tend  to  that  effect — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  441.  Ford  ed.. 
vi,  75-     (Pa.,  1792.) 

3299. .     I  hope  that  through  your 

agency  we  may  be  able  to  remove  everything 
inauspicious  to  a  cordial  friendship  between 
this  country  and  the  one  in  which  you  are 
stationed;  a  friendship  dictated  by  too  many 
c(insiderations  not  to  be  felt  by  the  wise  and 
the  dispassionate  of  both  nations.  It  is. 
therefore,  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  I  have 
observed  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment various  manifestations  of  just  and 
friendly  disposition  towards  us.*  We  wish 
to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  na- 
tions, believing  that  course  most  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  our  own.  It  is  natural  that 
these  friendships  should  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  common  interests  of  the  parties. 
The  interesting  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  certainly 
of  the  first  order;  and  as  such  are  estimated, 
and  will  be  faithfully  cultivated  by  us. 
These  sentiments  have  been  communicated  to 
you  from  time  to  time  in  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  I 
have  thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 

•  In  the  Ford  edition,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  draft 
of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Kinj?,  the  following  paragraph  ift 
stricken  out :  "  These  seeds  are  not  sown  in  barren 
ifround.  1  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  under- 
standing of  those  at  the  nelm  of  British  affairs  to  sup- 
pose they  judgre  of  the  dispositions  of  this  adminis- 
tration from  the  miserable  trash  of  the  public  papers ; 
and  1  trust  they  have  more  respect  for  our  under- 
standinjfs  than  to  suppose  we  are  Gallomen  or  Ao- 
jflomen,  or  anything  but  Americans  and  the  friends 
of  our  friends,  Peace  and  friendship  are  essential 
with  all  other  nations.**— EDITOR 
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be  assured  that  they  perfectly  concur  with 
my  own  pergonal  convictions,  both  in  relation 
to  yourself  and  the  country  in  which  you  are. 
—To  RuFus  Kjn-c.  iv,  444.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
163.     (W.,  July  1802.) 

3300.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  ENO- 
JjANDy  Desired. — Would  to  God  that  nation 
(England]  would  so  far  be  just  in  her  con- 
duct, as  that  we  might  with  honor  give  her 
that  friendship  it  is  so  much  our  interest  to 
bear  her.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  300.     (M.,  April  1804.) 

3301. .    Instead   of   fearing  and 

endeavoring  to  crash  our  prosperity,  had  the 
British  cultivated  it  in  friendship,  it  might 
have  become  a  btilwark  instead  of  a  breaker 
to  them.  There  has  never  been  an  adminis- 
tration in  this  country  which  would  not 
gladly  have  met  them  more  than  half  way  on 
the  road  to  an  equal,  a  just  and  ^olid  con- 
nection of  friendship  and  intercourse.  And 
as  to  repressing  our  growth,  they  might  as 
well  attempt  to  repre^^s  the  waves  of  the 
ocean. — ^ToJohn  Melish.  vi.  403.  (M..  1814.) 

3302.  .  No  one  feels  more  indig- 
nation than  myself  when  reflecting  on  the 
insults  and  injuries  of  that  country  to  this. 
r»ut  the  interests  of  both  require  that  these 
should  be  left  to  history,  and  in  the  meantime 
be  smothered  in  the  living  mind.  I  have, 
indeed,  little  personal  concern  in  it.  Time 
is  rlrawing  her  curtain  on  me.  But  I  should 
make  my  l>ow  with  more  sati'^faL-tTon  if  I 
had  more  hope  of  seeing  our  countries  shake 
hands  together  cordially. — To  James  Maurv. 
vi.  4(rO.     (M-.  June  181 5.) 

3303.  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  ENG- 
LAND, Her  advantage. — If  the  British 
adopt  a  cr)urse  of  friendship  with  us.  the  com- 
merce of  one  hundred  millions  of  i)cople, 
which  soiiie  now  born  will  live  to  see  will 
maintain  ihtni  forever  a.>  a  great  unit  of  the 
Knropcan  f.imily.  But  if  they  go  on  check- 
ing. irritMlin^.  injuring,  and  ho^tilizin8:  us, 
they  will  force  on  us  the  motto  '*  Carthago  dc- 
Icuda  est  ".  .\n(l  - mr.  bL'iMc^  \iiki  i^^aaiis  will 
leave  to  po-tcrity  the  problem  of  conjecturing 
where  stood  (.nee  iho  ancient  and  splendid 
city  of  I  fiii'lnn.  *  *  ♦  I  hope  the  good 
>cn-e  (»f  boih  i)arties  will  concur  in  travellirg 
rather  the  paths  of  peace,  of  affection,  and 
rccii  rncaiinr^  of  interests. — To  C  F.  Gray. 
vi   4.VJ.     (  M..  181 5.) 

3304.  PEIENDSHIP      WITH      ENG- 
LAND, How  obtained.— But  is  their  friend- 
hip  to  be  obtained  by  the  irritating  policy  of 

frMneniinK  among  n»  party  discord,  and  a  teas- 
ing op])o^ition;  by  bribing  traitors,  whose  sale 
of  tliLMiJ-e  vc>  proves  they  would  sell  their 
purchasers  also,  if  their  treacheries  were 
worth  a  |)rice?  TIow  much  cheaper  would  it 
be.  iiovv  much  easier,  more  honorable  more 
magnanimr>us  and  secure,  to  gain  the  gov- 
ernment itself  by  a  moral,  a  friendly  and  re- 
spectful course  of  conduct,  which  is  all  they 
would  ask  for  a  cordial  and  faithful  re- 
turn.—To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii,  22.  (M., 
1816.) 


3305.  FBIENDSHIP      WITH      'MM^ 
LAND,  Influence  of  O^rge  XH.— Circ?S 
stances  have  notinshcd  between  our  kindred 
countries    angry    dtspofittons     which    both 
ought  long  since  to  have  banished  from  Cheo- 
bosomii.  I  have  ever  considered  a  cordia]  af- 
fection as  the  first  interest  of  both.  No  natioa 
on  earth  can  hurt  us  so  much  as  yours»  naoi 
h^  more  useful  to  you  than  ours.   The  otetack 
we  have  believed,  was  in  the  obstinate  and 
unforgiving   temper  of  your  late   King,  and 

a  continuance  of  his  prejudices  kept  up  fnin 
habit,  after  he  was  withdrawn  from  poww. 
I  hope  I  now  see  symptoms  ^f  ^uuactr  \.cv.si 
in  your  government ;  in  whidi  1  know  it  wil 
be  cordially  met  by  ours,  as  it  would  hart 
been  by  every  admini^tmtion  which  has  es- 
isted  under  our  present  G>nstitution.  None 
desired  it  more  cordially  than  myself,  who- 
ever different  opinions  were  impressed  on 
your  govemttient  by  a  party  who  wishes  to  ! 
have  ts  weight  in  their  scale  as  its  exdnsive 
friends.— To  Ma.  Roscob.  vii,  196.  (It, 
1820.) 

3306.  FRTENDSHTP     WITH     BVQ- 
LAND,  Mr    Meny  and,— I  thought  thit  is 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Addington,  I  (fis- 
covered    some    di  is  posit  ions    towards   jufticfc 
and  even  friendship  and  respect  for  us,  md. 
began  %o  pave  the  way  for  cherishing  tM 
dispositions   and  improving  them  into  ties  m 
mutual  good- will.     But  we  had  then  a  Fed- 
eral minister  there,  whose  dispositions  tok^ 
lieve  himself,  and   to   inspire  others  with  * 
belief  in   our  sincerity,    his   subsequent  coil" 
duct  has  brought  into  doubt ;  and  poor  Mertyi 
the  English  minister  here,  had  learned  noth^ 
ing  of  diplomacy  but  its  suspicions,  wiljij*^ 
bead  enough  to  distinguish  when  they  wel« 
misplaced.       Mr.    Addington    and    Mr.    Ffl« 
parsed  away  too  soon  to  avail  the  two  couP' 
tries  of  their  dispositions.— To  James  MAtTtfT* 
vi,  53.     Ford  ed.    jx.  350.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

3307.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  EHfl* 
I<AND,  Mutual  Interest.— Time  and  pnl' 
dence  on  the  part  of  the  two  government 
may  get  over  these  [irritations,  produced  t^ 
the  war  of  1812].  M.mifcstations  of  cor- 
diality  between  them,  friendly  nnd  k*i-d  -f^ce^ 
made  visible  to  the  people  on  both  sides,  will 
mollify  their  feellng:>,  and  second  the  wishes 
of  their  functionaries  to  cultivate  peace  and 
promote  mutual  interest. — To  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair,   vii,  J3.     (M.,  1816.) 

3308.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  BHG^ 
LAND,  Obstaclea  to.— The  war  intereste  in 
England  nclude  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
part  of  their  population  and  their  influence 
is  deemed  worth  courting  by  ministers  wi:^ 
ing  to  keep  their  places.  Continually  ^ 
dangercd  by  a  powerful  opposition,  they  f^ 
it  convenient  to  humor  the  popular  passionl 
at  the  expense  of  the  pulilrc  good.  The  ship- 
ping interest,  commercial  interest,  and  their 
janizaries  of  the  navy,  all  fattening  on  war, 
will  not  be  neglected  by  ministers  of  ordi- 
nary mines.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  so  in- 
firm that  they  dare  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
wisdom,  justice,  and  the  well-calculated  in- 
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crests  of  their  country.  This  vice  in  the 
English  constitution,  renders  a  dependence  on 
bat  government  very  unsafe.  The  feelings 
i  their  King,  too,  fundamentally  adverse  to 
IS,  have  added  another  motive  for  unfriendli- 
less  in  his  ministers.  This  obstacle  to  friend- 
hip,  however,  seems  likely  to  be  soon  re- 
noved ;  and  I  verily  believe  the  successor  will 
:omc  in  with  fairer  and  wiser  dispositions 
:owards  us;  perhaps  on  that  event  their  con- 
duct may  be  changed.— To  Thomas  Law.  v. 
556.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  293.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8300 .    Instead  of  cultivatinfi:  the 

government  itself,  whose  principles  are  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  they  [the 
British  Ministry]  have  adopted  the  miserable 
policy  of  teasing  and  embarrassing  it,  by  al- 
lying themselves  with  a  faction  here  [the 
monarchical  Federalists],  not  a  tenth  of  the 
people,  noisy  and  unprincipled,  and  which  can 
never  come  into  power  while  republicanism  is 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  that  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so,  until  such  a  condensation  of 
population  shall  have  taken  place  as  will  re- 
quire centuries.  Whereas,  the  good  will  of 
the  government  itself  would  give  them,  and 
immediately,  every  benefit  which  reason  or 
justice  would  permit  it  to  give. — To  Thomas 
^w.    V,  556.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  292.     (M.,  181 1.) 

'  3310.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  ENG- 
I«AKDy  Price  of.— What  is  the  price  we  ask 
for  our  friendship?  Justice,  and  the  comity 
Usually  observed  between  nation  and  nation. 
Would  there  not  be  more  of  dignity  in  this, 
more  character  and  satisfaction,  than  in  her 
teasings  and  harrassings,  her  briberies  and  in- 
trigues, to  sow  party  discord  among  us,  which 
<^an  never  have  more  effect  here  than  the 
•'Pposition  within  herself  has  there;  which 
^n  never  obstruct  the  begetting  children,  the 
efficient  source  of  growth ;  and  by  nourishing 
*  deadly  hatred,  will  only  produce  and  hasten 
^^enis  which  both  of  us,  in  moments  of  sober 
"■cflection.  should  deplore  and  deprecate  ?  One 
half  of  the  attention  employed  in  decent  ob- 
^r^ances  towards  our  Government,  would  be 
>'Orth  more  to  her  than  all  the  Yankee  duper- 
'^s  played  off  upon  her,  at  a  great  expense 
^^  her  part  of  money  and  meanness,  and  of 
Nourishment  to  the  vices  and  treacheries  of 
*^e  Henrys  and  Hulls  of  both  nations. — To 
James  Maury,    vi.  468.     (M.,  1815.) 

3311.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  BNQ- 
I^D,  Sacrifices  for. — There  is  not  a  na- 
tion on  the  globe  with  whom  I  have  more 
^niestly  wished  a  friendly  intercourse  on 
<^ual  conditions.  On  no  other  would  I  hold 
^"t  the  hand  of  friendship  to  any.  I  know 
that  their  creatures  represent  me  as  person- 
3'*y  an  enemy  to  England.  But  fools  only 
Jin  believe  this,  or  those  who  think  me  a 
fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to  her  insults  and  in- 
juries. I  am  an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  princi- 
ples of  her  administration,  and  to  those  which 
govern  her  conduct  towards  other  nations. 
But  would  she  give  to  morality  some  place 
in  her  political  code,  and  especially  should 
she  exercise  decency,  and  at  least  neutral 
passions  towards   us,   there  is  not,    I   repeat 


it,  a  people  on  earth  with  whom  I  would  sac- 
rifice so  much  to  be  in  friendship. — To 
CiESAR  A.  Rodney,  vi,  449.  (M.,  March 
1815.) 

8812.  FBIENDSHIP  WITH  ENG- 
JaAND,  Value  of. — No  man  was  more  sensi- 
ble than  myself  of  the  just  value  of  the 
friendship  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  be- 
tween us  so  many  of  those  circumstances 
which  naturally  produce  and  cement  kind  dis- 
positions, that  if  they  could  have  forgiven 
our  resistance  to  their  usurpations  our  con- 
nections might  have  been  durable,  and  have 
insured  duration  to  both  our  governments. 
I  wished,  therefore,  a  cordial  friendship  with 
them,  and  I  spared  no  occasion  of  manifest- 
ing this  in  our  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  them;  not  disguising,  however, 
my  desire  of  friendship  with  their  enemy 
also.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  I  thought  I  discovered  some  friendly 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  that  government; 
at  least,  we  received  some  marks  of  respect 
from  the  administration,  and  some  of  regret 
at  the  wrongs  we  were  suffering  from 
their  country.  So,  also,  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  Mr.  Fox's  power.  But  every  other 
administration  since  our  Revolution  has  been 
equally  wa<iton  in  their  injuries  and  insults, 
and  have  manifested  equal  hatred  and  aver- 
sion.— To  Thomas  Law.  v,  555.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  292.     (M.,  181 1.) 

8313. — .  I  reciprocate  congratula- 
tions with  you  sincerely  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  our  two  nations.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Let  both  parties  now  count  soberly  the  value 
of  mutual  friendship.  I  am  satisfied  both 
will  find  that  no  advantage  either  can  derive 
from  any  act  of  injustice  whatever  will  be 
of  equal  value  with  those  flowing  from 
friendly  intercourse. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii,  22.     (M.,  1816.) 

3314.  FRUGALITY,  Advocated.— Would 
a  missionary  appear,  who  would  make 
frugality  the  basis  of  his  religious  system, 
and  go  through  the  land  preaching  it  up  as 
the  only  road  to  salvation.  I  would  join  his 
school,  though  not  generally  disposed  to  seek 
my  religion  out  of  the  dictates  of  my  own 
reason,  and  feelings  of  my  own  heart. — To 
John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  214.  (P.. 
1786.) 

3315.  FRUGALITY,  Government  and. — 
What  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people?  Still  one  thing 
more:  a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which 
shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
which  shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  reg- 
ulate their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  im- 
provement, and  shall  not  take  from  the 
mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This 
is  the  sum  of  good  government,  and  this  is 
necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 
— First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  3.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  4.     (1801.) 

3316.  FUGITIVES,  Debtors.— In  the  case 

of  fugitive  debtors  and  criminals,  it  is  always 
well  that  coterminous   States  should   under- 
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stand  one  another,  as  far  as  their  ideas  on 
the  rightful  powers  of  government  can  be 
made  to  go  together.  When  they  separate, 
the  cases  may  be  left  unprovided  for. — To 
Messrs.  Cakmich.ael  and  Short,  iii.  349. 
(Pa..  1792.) 

3317.  FUGITIVES,  England  and.— Eng- 
land has  no  such  convention  with  any  nation, 
and  their  laws  have  given  no  power  to  their 
Executive  to  surrender  fugitives  of  any  de- 
scription :  they  are  accordingly  constantly  re- 
fused, and  hence  England  has  been  the 
asylum  of  the  Paolis,  the  La  Mottes,  the 
Calonnes,  in  short,  of  the  most  atrocious  of- 
fenders as  well  as  the  most  innocent  victims, 
who  have  been  able  to  get  there. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  299.  Ford  ed..  v, 
386.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3318.  FUGITIVES,  Exile  and.— Does  the 
fugitive  from  his  country  avoid  punishment? 
He  incurs  exile,  not  voluntary,  but  under  a 
moral  necessity,  as  strong  as  physical.  Exile, 
in  some  countries,  has  been  the  highest  pun- 
ishment allowed  by  the  laws.  To  most  minds 
it  is  next  to  death;  to  many  beyond  it.  The 
fugitive,  indeed,  is  not  of  the  latter:  he  must 
estimate  it  somewhat  less  than  death.  It  may 
be  said  that  to  some,  as  foreigners,  it  is  no 
punishment. — Report  on  Spanish  Conven- 
tion,   iii,  353-    Ford  ED.,  v.  483.    (1792.) 

3319.  FUGITIVES,  Mariners.— When 
the  consular  convention  with  France  was 
under  consideration,  this  subject  was  attended 
to ;  but  we  could  agree  to  go  no  further  than 
is  done  in  the  ninth  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, when  we  agree  mutually  to  deliver 
up  **  captains,  officers,  mariners,  sailors,  and 
all  other  persons  being  part  of  the  crews  of 
vessels  ",  &c.  Unless,  therefore,  the  persons 
before  named*  be  part  of  the  crew  of  some 
vessel  of  the  French  nation,  no  person  in 
this  country  is  authorized  to  deliver  them  up ; 
but.  on  the  contrary,  they  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  426.     (Pa..  Sep.  1793.) 

3320.  FUGITIVES,  Murderers.— Any 
person  having  committed  murder  of  malice 
prepense,  not  of  the  nature  of  treason,  within 
the  United  States  or  the  Spanish  provinces 
adjoining  thereto,  and  llecing  from  the  jus- 
tice of  the  country,  shall  be  delivered  up  by 
the  government  where  he  shall  be  found,  to 
that  from  which  he  fled,  whenever  demanded 
by  the  same. — Project  of  a  Spanish  Con- 
vention,    iii,  350.     Ford  ed..  v,  485.     (1792.) 

3321. .  Murder  is  one  of  the  ex- 
treme crimes  justifying  a  denial  of  habitation, 
arrest  and  redelivery.  It  should  be  care- 
fully restrained  by  definition  to  homicide  of 
malice  prepense,  and  not  of  the  nature  of 
treason.  *  *  *  The  only  rightful  .subject 
then  of  arrest  and  delivery,  for  which  we 
have  need  [to  provide  by  convention],  is 
murder. — Report  on  Spanish  Convention. 
iii.  352.    Ford  ed.,  v,  482.     (1792.) 

♦M.  Genet  had  requested  the  delivery  of  several 
persons  '*  escaped  from  the  ship  Jupiter,  and  from 
the  punishment  of  crime  committed  against  the  Re- 
public of  France  ".—Editor. 


3322.  FTTQinVESy  PoliUeal.— However 

desirable  it  be  that  the  perpetrators  of  crimes^ 
acknowledged  to  be   such  by  all    nuLtHdad, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  punishment,  yet  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
those  and  acts  rendered  criminal  by  tyran- 
nical laws  only;  hence  the  first  step  always, 
is  a  convention  defining  the  cases  where  i 
surrender   shall    take   place. — To    Pusinun' 
Washington,      iii,  300.      Ford  ed.,  v,  3861 
(Pa,,  1791.) 

3323.  FXTGinVESy  Protection  of.— The 
laws  of  this  country  take  no  notice  of  crimes 
committed  out  of  their  jurisdiction.  The 
most  atrocious  offender  coming  within  tbeir 
pale,  is  received  by  them  as  an  mnocent  nan. 
and  they  have  authorized  no  one  to  seiie  or ' 
deliver  him.  The  evil  of  protecting  maleftt* 
tors  of  every  dye  is  sensibly  felt  here,  is  in 
other  countries :  but  until  a  reformation  <» 
the  criminal  codes  of  most  nations,  to  ddivcr 
fugitives  from  them,  would  be  to  become 
their  accomplices;  the  former,  therefore,  ^ 
viewed  as  the  lesser  evil. — To  Edmoito 
Charles  Genet.  Ford  ed.^  vi,  426.  (P^ 
Sep.  1793.) 

3324.  FX7aiTIVE8,Panish2n«iLtof.-All 

excess  of  punishment  is  a  crime.  To  rcnut 
a  fugitive  to  excessive  punishment,  is  to  be 
accessory  to  the  crime.  Ought  we  to  wish  for 
the  obligation,  or  the  right  to  do  it?  Better 
on  the  whole,  to  consider  these  crimes  »* 
sufficiently  punished  by  the  exile. — Report  0* 
Spanish  Convention,  iii,  354.  Ford  Ea,  ^• 
484.     (1792.) 

3325.  FXTGinVES,     Bights  of.^Has  » 
nation  a  right  to  punish  a  person  who  b^ 
not  offended  itself?    Writers  on  the  law  o* 
nature  agree  that  it  has  not;   that  on  xt^^ 
contrary,   exiles  and   fugitives   are  to  the*? 
as  other  strangers,  and  have  a  right  of  red*^ 
dence,  unless  their  presence  would  be  no?^' 
ious :    e.  g.,  infectious  persons.    One  writc^* 
(Vattel,  L.  I.  5,  233.)  extends  the  exccptia** 
to  atrocious  criminals,  too  imminently  da^^ 
gerous  to  society ;  namely,  to  pirates,  murdeT^ 
ers,   and   incendiaries. — Report  on    Spanis^^ 
Convention,      iii,    352.      Ford    ed.,    v,    48^' 
(1792.) 

3326.  FTTGmVES,    Slav6s.^<:omplmii»^ 

has    been    made    by    the    representatives   of 
Spain  that  certain  individuals  of  Geoi^gia  en-^ 
tered  the  State  of  Florida,  and  without  any 
application   to   the   Government,    seized  an3 
carried  into  Georgia,  certain  persons,  whon^ 
they  claimed  to  be  their  slaves.    This  aggres^ 
sion  was  thought  the  more  of,  as  there  exists 
a  convention  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States  against  receiving  fugitive 
slaves.    The   minister   of   France   has   com- 
plained that  the  master  of  an  American  ves- 
sel, while  lying  within  a  harbor  of  St  I>o- 
mingo,    having    enticed    some    negroes    on 
board  his  vessel,  under  pretext  of  employ- 
ment, brought  them  off,  and  sold  tiiem  in 
Georgia  as  slaves,     i.  Has  the  General  Gov- 
ernment cognizance  of  these  offences?    a.  If 
it  has,  is  any  law  already  provided  for  try- 
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ing  and  punishing  them?     i.  The  Constitu- 
tion says  "  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts,  &c.,  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ".     I   do  not  consider  this  clause  as 
reaching  the  point.     *    *    *     The  Constitu- 
tion says  further,   that  Congress   shall  have 
power   to   **  define   and   punish   piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations  '*.     These 
offences   were    not   committed    on    the    high 
?eas,    and     consequently     not     within     that 
branch  of  the  clause.     Are  they  against  the 
law  of  nations,  taken  as  it  may  be  in  its  whole 
extent,  as  founded,  ist,  in  nature;  2d,  usage; 
3(i,  convention.    So  much  may  be  said  in  the 
affimiative,  that  the  legislators  ought  to  send 
the  case  before  the  judiciary  for  discussion ; 
and  the  rather,   when   it  is  considered  that 
vnlcss  the  offenders  can  be  punished  under 
this  clause,  there  is  no  other  which  goes  di- 
rectly to    their   case,   and    consequently   our 
peace  with  foreign  nations  will  be  constantly 
at  the  discretion  of  individuals.    2.  Have  the 
legislators    sent    this    question    before    the 
Courts  by  any  law  already  provided?     The 
act  of  1789,  chapter  20,  section  9,  says  the 
district   courts    shall    have    cognizance    con- 
current with  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
or  the  circuit  courts,  of  all  causes,  where  an 
fl'«Vn  sues  for  a   tort   only,   in   violation   of 
the  law  of  nations;  but  what  if  there  be  no 
fc  whose   interest   is   such   as  to  support 
^  action  for  the  tort?  — which  is  precisely 
the  case  of  the  aggression  on   Florida.     If 
tjie  act  in  describing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts,  had  given   them  cognizance  of  pro- 
ceedings by  way  of  indictment  or  information 
Against  offenders  under  the  law  of  nations,  for 
the  public  wrong,  and  on  the  public  behalf, 
?swell  as  to  an  individual  for  the  special  tort, 
^t  would  have  been  the  thing  desired.     The 
^me  act,    section    13,    says,    the    '*  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  exclusively  all  such  jurisdic- 
tion of   suits    or    proceedings    against    am- 
bassadors, or  other  public  ministers,  or  their 
j^omestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of 
law  can  have  or  exercise  consistently,   with 
the  law  of  nations  ".   Still  this  is  not  the  case. 
JO  ambassador.  &c.,  being  concerned  here.     I 
M  nothing  else  in  the  law  applicable  to  this 
Question,  and  therefore  presume  the  case  is 
^till  to  be  provided  for.  and  that  this  may  be 
done  by   enlarging    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
courts,  so  that  they  may  sustain  indictments 
^d  informations   on   the   public   behalf,    for 
offences  against  the  law  of  nations.* — Opin- 
ion OK  Fugitive  Slaves,    vii,  601.    Ford  ed., 
vi.  141.    (1792.) 


7.  FUGITIVES,  Treaties  Bespect- 
^^•— Two  neighboring  and  free  governments, 
with  laws  equally  mild  and  just,  would  find 

•Jefferson  added  at  a  later  period:  "On  further 
examination  it  does  appear  that  the  nth  section  of 
"»e  Judiciary  Act, above  cited,  eives  to  the  circuit 
f'ourts  exclusively,  coffni^ance  ot  all  crimes  and  of- 
fences cofniizable'  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
•Sutes.and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  This  removes 
thedifHcuHy,  however,  but  one  step  further;  for  ques- 
tions then  arise,  ist:  What  is  the  peculiar  character 
ol  the  offence  in  question  ;  to  wit,  treason,  felony. 


no  difficulty  in  forming  a  convention  for  the 
interchange  of  fugitive  criminals.  Nor 
would  two  neighboring  despotic  governments, 
with  laws  of  equal  severity.  The  latter  wish 
that  no  door  should  be  opened  to  their  sub- 
jects flying  from  the  oppression  of  their 
laws.  The  fact  is.  that  most  of  the  govern- 
ments on  the  continent  of  Europe  have  such 
conventions;  but  England,  the  only  free  one 
till  lately,  has  never  yet  consented  to  enter 
into  a  convention  for  this  purpose,  or  to  give 
up  a  fugitive.  The  difficulty  between  a  free 
government  and  a  despotic  one, '  is  indeed 
great. — To  Governor  Pinckney.  iii,  346. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  492.    (1792.) 

8828.  FUNDING,  Posterity  and.— The 
principle  of  spending  money  to  be  paid  by 
posterity,  under  the  name  of  funding,  is  but 
swindling  futurity  on  a  large  scale. — ^To  John 
Taylor,  vi,  608.  Ford  ed.,  x,  31.  (M., 
1816.) 

8829.  FXTNDINGy  Redemption  and.— 
Funding  I  consider  as  limited,  rightfully,  to 
a  redemption  of  the  debt  within  the  lives  of  a 
majority  of  the  generation  contracting  it; 
every  generation  coming  equallv.  by  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to  the  fre6 
possession  of  the  earth  He  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, unincumbered  by  their  predecessors, 
who,  like  them,  were  but  tenants  for  life. — To 
John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  ed.,  x,  28. 
(M.,  May  1816.)  See  Assumption  op 
State  Debts,  Debt,  Generations,  and  Ham- 
ilton. 

3330.  FXTB  TRADE,  Aid  to  Aster.— I 
learn  with  great  satisfaction  the  disposition  of 
our  merchants  to  form  into  companies  for  un- 
dertaking the  Indian  trade  within  our  own 
territories.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  it 
an  advantageous  one  for  the  mdividual  adven- 
turers, and  I  consider  it  as  highly  desirable  to 
have  that  trade  centered  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  citizens.  ♦  *  *  All  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi is  ours  exclusively,  and  it  will  be  in  our 
own  power  to  give  our  own  traders  great  advan- 
tages over  their  foreign  competitors  on  this 
side  the  Mississippi.  You  may  be  assured  that 
in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  this  business 
passed  into  the  hands  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
to  oust  foreign  traders,  who  so  much  abuse 
their  privilege  by  endeavoring  to  excite  the  In- 
dians to  war  on  us,  every  reasonable  patronage 
and  facility  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  will 
be  afforded. — To  John  Jacob  Astor.  v,  269. 
(W.,  1808.) 

3331. .     A  powerful  company  is 

at  length  forming  for  taking  up  the  Indian 
commerce  on  a  large  scale.  They  will  employ 
a  capital  the  first  year  of  $^00,000.  and  raise  it 
afterwards  to  a  million.  The  English  Macki- 
nac company  will  probably  withdraw  from  the 
competition.  It  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  most  excellent  man,  a  Mr.  Astor.  merchant  of 
New  York,  long  engaged  in  the  business,  and 
perfectly  master  of  it.  He  has  some  hope  of 
seeing  you  at  St.  Louis,  in  which  case  I  recom- 
mend him  to  your  particular  attent'on.  Noth- 
ing but  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Indian 
commerce  can  secure  us  their  peace. — To  Meri- 
WF.TiiER  Lewis,  v.  321.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  100. 
(W..   July    1808.) 

misdemeanor,  or  trespass?  ad.  What  is  its  specific 
punishment,  capital  or  what?  3d.  Whence  is  the  venue 
to  come  ?  "—Editor. 
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fore  God  and  the  world  declare  that,  regard- 
less of  every  consequence,  at  the  risk  of 
every  distress,  the  arms  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  assume  we  will  use  with  per- 
severance, exerting  to  their  utmost  energies 
all  those  powers  which  our  Creator  hath 
given  us,  to  preserve  that  liberty  which  he 
committed  to  us  in  sacred  deposit  and  to  pro- 
tect from  every  hostile  hand  our  lives  and  our 
properties.— Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  473-    (July  1775) 

3342.  QAT.T.ATIN  (Albert),  AbiUty.— 
The  ablest  man  except  the  President  [Madison] 
^ho  was  ever  in  the  administration. — To  Will- 
iam Wirt,  v,  595*  Fow>  ed.,  ix,  319.  (M., 
Kiay  181 1.) 

3343. .    Our    worthy,    our   able, 

and  excellent  minister  [to  France]. — To  F.  H. 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed., 
X,  89.     (M.,  1817.) 

8344.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  AdvertiB- 
Ing  for. — The  minister  for  Geneva  has  desired 
me  to  have  enquiries  made  after  the  Mr.  Gal- 
latin named  in  the  within  paper.  I  will  pray 
you  to  have  the  necessary  advertisements  in- 
serted in  the  papers,  and  to  be  so  good  as  to 
favor  me  with  the  result— To  John  Jay.  i, 
525.     (P.,   1786.) 

8345. .     I  am  to  thank  you  on  the 

part  of  the  minister  of  Geneva  for  the  intelli- 
gence it  contained  on  the  subject  of  Gallatin, 
whose  relations  will  be  relieved  by  the  receipt 
of  it— To  John  Jay.    i,  602.     (P.,  1786.) 

8846.  QALLATIN  (Albert),  Ark  of 
■tfety. — ^There  is  no  truer  man  than  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and  after  the  President  he  is  the  ark  of 
O'^r  safety. — To  Dabney  Carr.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
317.    (M.,  181 1.) 

3347.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Cabinet  dis- 
>c&8ioiL8. — In  the  earlier  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, you  witnessed  the  mali^ant  and 
long  continued  efforts  which  the  Federalists 
tterted  in  their  newspapers,  to  produce  mis- 
understanding between  Mr.  Madison  and  my- 
self. Those  failed  completely.  A  like  attempt 
*as  afterwards  made,  through  other  channels. 
^  eflFect  a  similar  purpose  between  General 
l^earbom  and  myself,  but  with  no  more  suc- 
cess. The  machinations  of  the  last  session 
ti>  put  you  at  cross  purposes  with  us  all,  were 
50  obvious  as  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  of 
e^ery  eye.  In  order  to  destroy  one  member  of 
the  administration,  the  whole  were  to  be  set  to 
loggerheads  to  destroy  one  another.  I  observe 
in  the  papers  lately,  new  attempts  to  revive 
t^is  stale  artifice,  and  that  they  squint  more 
<lJtectly  towards  you  and  myself.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  be  satisfied,  till  I  declare  to  you  ex- 
plicitly, that  my  affections  and  confidence  in 
you  are  nothing  impaired,  and  that  they  cannot 
1*  impaired  by  means  so  unworthy  the  notice 
of  candid  and  honorable  minds.  I  make  the 
declaration,  that  no  doubts  or  jealousies,  which 
often  beget  the^  facts  they  fear,  may  find  a  mo- 
ment's harbor  in  either  of  our  minds. — To  Al- 
■ttT  Gallatin,  v,  23.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  475.  (W., 
Oct.  1806.) 

S348.  — -.    I    have    reflected    much 

2nd  painfuUy  on  the  change  of  dispositions 
which  has  tAlcen  pl^^^  among  the  members  of 
the  cabmet  ♦     .      ,^  ^^^jj  be,  indeed,  a 

^^  ^''tnu  7J^^'^  ^^^  it  to  fix  you  in  the 
1^^  'TconsIS'^  f^  thfnk  possible  [resig- 
fm  depending,  .^ta^  fortunes  of  our  repub- 
03  a^  lU^     ^^^incnt  degree,  on  the 


extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before  we 
engage  in  any  war :  because,  that  done,  we  shall 
have  revenue  enough  to  improve  our  country 
in  peace  and  defend  it  in  war,  without  recur- 
ring either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if  the 
debt  should  once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formid- 
able size,  its  entire  discharge  will  be  despaired 
oi,  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the  English 
career  of  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness,  clos- 
ing with  revolution.  The  discharge  of  the 
debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the  destinies  of  our 
government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  alone.  We  shall  never  see  another 
President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ma- 
king all  other  objects  subordinate  to  this.  Were 
either  of  you  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that  great 
hope  is  lost.  I  had  always  cherished  the  idea 
that  you  would  fix  on  that  object  the  measure 
of  your  fame,  and  of  the  gratitude  which  our 
country  will  owe  you.  Nor  can  I  yield  up  this 
prospect  to  the  secondary  considerations  which 
assail  your  tranquillity.  For,  sure  I  am,  they 
never  can  produce  any  other  serious  effect. 
Your  value,  is  too  justly  estimated  by  our  fel- 
low citizens  at  large,  as  well  as  their  func- 
tionaries, to  admit  any  remissness  in  their  sup- 
port of  you.  My  opinion  always  was,  that  none 
of  us  ever  occupied  stronger  ground  in  the 
esteem  of  Congress  than  yourself,  and  I  am 
satisfied  there  is  no  one  who  does  not  feel  your 
aid  to  be  still  as  important  for  the  future  as 
it  has  been  for  the  past.  You  have  nothing, 
therefore,  to  apprehend  in  the  dispositions  of 
Congress,  and  still  less  of  the  President,  who, 
above  all  men,  is  the  most  interested  and  affec- 
tionately disposed  to  support  you.  I  hope,  then, 
you  will  abandon  entirely  the  idea  you  ex- 
pressed to  me,  and  that  you  will  consider  the 
eight  years  to  come  as  essential  to  jfour  po- 
litical career.  I  should  certainly  consider  any 
earlier  day  of  your  retirement,  as  the  most 
inauspicious  day  our  new  government  has  ever 
seen.  In  addition  to  the  common  interest  in 
this  question,  I  feel  particularly  for  myself  the 
considerations  of  gratitude  which  I  personally 
owe  you  for  your  valuable  aid  during  my  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  a  just  sense  of 
the  large  portion  of  the  public  approbation 
which  was  earned  by  your  labors  and  belongs 
to  you,  and  the  sincere  friendship  and  attach- 
ment which  grew  out  of  our  joint  exertions  to 
promote  the  common  good. — To  Albert  Gal- 
lATiN.  V,  477.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 264.  (M.  Oct.  1809.) 

3349. .    The  newspapers  pretend 

that  Mr.  Gallatin  will  go  out  [of  the  cabinet]. 
That  indeed  would  be  a  day  of  mourning  for 
the  United  States. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jo.nes.  v. 
510.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  273.     (M..  1810.) 

3350.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Courage.— I 

believe  Mr.  Gallatin  to  be  of  a  pure  integrity, 
and  as  zealously  devoted  to  the  liberties  and 
interests  of  our  country  as  its  most  affectionate 
native  citizen.  Of  this  his  courage  in  Con- 
gress in  the  days  of  terror,  gave  proofs  which 
nothing  can  obliterate  from  the  recollection  of 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  it.  ♦  *  *  An 
intercourse,  almost  daily,  of  eight  years  with 
him.  has  given  me  opportunities  of  knowing  his 
character  more  thoroughly  than  perhaps  any 
other  man  living. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
574.     Ford  ed.,  ix,   311.      (M.,    181 1.) 

3351.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Newspaper 

attacks.— I  have  seen  with  infinite  grief  the 
set  which  is  made  at  you  in  the  public  papers, 
and  with  the  more  as  my  name  has  been  sa 
mnch  used  in  it.  I  hope  we  both  know  one  an- 
other too  well  to  receive  impression  from 
circumstances  of  this  kind.  A  twelve  years* 
intimate  and  friendly  intercourse  must  be  bet- 
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ter  evidence  to  each  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
other  than  the  letters  of  foreign  ministers  to 
their  courts,  or  tortured  inferences  from  facta 
true  or  false.  I  have  too  thorough  a  convic- 
tion of  your  cordial  good  will  towards  me,  and 
too  strong  a  sense  ot  the  faithful  and  able  as- 
sistance 1  received  from  you,  to  relinquish 
them  on  any  evidence  but  of  my  own  senses. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin,     v,  538.     (M.,   1810.) 

3352.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Support  of 
the  bank. — Mr.  Gallatin's  support  of  the  bank 
has.  I  believe,  been  disapproved  by  many.  He 
was  not  in  Congress  when  that  was  established, 
and  therefore  had  never  committed  himself, 
publicly,  on  the  constitutionality  of  that  insti- 
tution, nor  do  I  recollect  ever  to  have  heard 
him  declare  himself  on  it.  I  know  he  derived 
immense  convenience  from  it,  because  they 
gave  the  effect  of  ubiquity  to  his  money  wher- 
ever deposited.  *  *  *  He  was,  therefore, 
cordial  to  the  bank.  I  often  pressed  him  to 
divide  the  public  deposits  among  all  the  re- 
spectable banks,  being  indignant  myself  at  the 
open  hostility  of  that  institution  to  a  govern- 
ment on  whose  treasuries  they  were  fattening. 
But  his  repugnance  to  it  prevented  my  per- 
sisting. And  if  he  was  in  favor  of  the  bank, 
what  is  the  amount  of  that  crime  or  error  in 
which  he  had  a  majority,  save  one.  in  each 
House  of  Congress  as  participators? — To  VVill,- 
lAM  Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.  (M.. 
May   1811.) 

3353.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Tribute  to. 

— They  say  Mr.  Gallatin  was  hostile  to  me. 
This  is  false.  I  was  indebted  to  nobody  for 
more  cordial  aid  [during  my  administration] 
than  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  nor  could  any  man  more 
solicitously  interest  himself  in  behalf  of  an- 
other than  he  did  of  myself. — To  William 
Wirt,     v,  594.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  318.     (M..  18 11.) 

3354.  GALLATIN  (Albert),  Usefulness. 

— I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on  your  safe 
return  to  your  own  country,  and  without  know- 
ing your  own  wishes,  mine  arc  that  you  would 
never  leave  it  again.  I  know  you  would  be  use- 
ful to  us  at  Paris,  and  so  you  would  anywhere ; 
but  nowhere  so  useful  as  here. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     vi,  498.     (M.,   1815.) 

3355.  GAMBLING,  Evils  of.— Gaming 
corrupts  our  dispositions,  and  teaches  us  a 
habit  of  hostility  again>t  all  mankind. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  389. 
(1787.) 

—  GARDENING. — See  Horticulture. 

3356.  GASTRONOMY,  English.— I  fancy 
it  must  be  the  quantity  ot  animal  food  e<itcn 
by  the  F.ntjlish  which  renders  their  character 
in-;\i<;cfi'tib't'  of  civilization.  I  suspect  it  i**. 
in  their  kitchens,  and  not  in  their  churches 
th:.t  tlicir  reformation  must  be  worked,  and 
tlint  missionaries  of  that  description  from 
luncc  [Paris]  would  avail  more  than  those 
who  should  endeavor  to  tame  them  by  precepts 
of  rcli«i(»n  or  philosophy. — To  Mrs.  John  Ad- 
ams.     FoKi)    i.i»..   iv,    100.      (P..    1785.) 

3357.  GASTRONOMY,    Ereiicli.— In    the 

J '1  ensures  of  the  table  they  [the  French]  are 
far  before  us.  because,  with  Rood  taste  they 
rnite  temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the 
most  sociable  meals  by  transforming  themselves 
into  brutes. — To  Mr.  Belli .m.  i,  445-  (P- 
1785.) 

3358.  GATES  (General  Horatio),  Bat- 
tle of  Camden. — Good  dispositions  and  ar- 


rangements will  not  do  without  a  certain  de- 
gree of  bravery  and  discipline  in  those  who  ifc 
to  carry  them  into  execution.     This,  the  men 
whom  you  commanded,  or  the  greater  |Mut  of 
them   at  least,   unfortunately   wanted   on  that 
particular  occasion.  *     I  have'  not  a  doubt  but 
that,  on  a  fair  enquiry,  the  returning  jasdoe 
of  your  countrymen  will  remind  them  of  San-    ■ 
to«i.  and  induce  them  to  recognise  your  merits. 
—To  General  Gates,    i.  314.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  s*- 
(M..  1781.) 

3359.  GATES  (Goieral  Horatio),  OItU 
office  for.— General  Gates  would  sapplr 
Short's  place  in  the  Council  very  well,  m 
would  act. — To  Jaices  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi 
403.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

3360.  GEISXEB    (Baron),    Frlendfhip 

for. — From  a  knowledge  of  the  man  I  m 
l)ecome  interested  in  his  happiness,  t—1'^ 
Richard  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  m,  i8z.  {U-* 
1779.) 

3361. ,    Whether  fortune  ineitt 

to  allow  or  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  ever  see- 
ing you  again,  be  assured  that  the  worth  wbidi 
gave  birth  to  my  attachment,  and  which  ^^ 
animates  it,  will  continue  to  keep  it  up  wbDe 
we  both  live. — ^To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  4A 
(P..    1785.) 

3362.  QEIC  (Doctor),  SoUdtode  tuM 

must  ask  you  to  see  for  me  •  *  •  and  !**" 
sent  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  him,  Df- 
Gem,  an  old  English  phjrsician  in  theT«»* 
Iwurg  St.  Germains,  who  practiced  only  i^ 
his  friends,  and  would  take  nothing,  one  of  tbe 
most  sensible  and  worthy  men  T  have  efW 
known. — To  Jaices  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  ^ 
19.     (M.,  1795.) 

3363.  GENERALS,  BraT0.-Our  miliW 
are  heroes  when  they  have  heroes  to  kK^ 
them.— To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420,  (Fo» 
ED.,  ix,  504.     (M.,  1815.)  1 

3364.  GENEBALS,  Cortly.— The  sceinf     ! 
whether  our  untried  generals  will  stand  prow 

is  a  very  dear  operation.    Two  of  them  h«^ 
cost  us  a  great  many  men. — To  PREsncHr 
Madison.     Ford   ed.,   ix,    3;a      (M.,   Nov-    ^ 
1812.) 


3365. 


.    The    Creator    has   vfi^     \ 

thought  proper  to  mark  those  in  the  forcheio    * 
who  are  of  stuff  to  make  good  generals.  Wc    i 
are  first,  therefore,  to  seek  them  blindfold    , 
and  let  them  learn  the  trade  at  the  exptfi? 
of  great   losses. — To  General   Bailey,    ttf 
100.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3366. .    Our  only  hope  is  tii»^ 

these  misfortunes  will  at  length  elicit  by  trU^ 
the  characters  qualified  by  nature  from  thoS* 
unqualified,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  destini^ 
of  their  fellow  citizens. — To  General  AriI'^ 
STRONG.    Ford  ed..  ix,  380.    (M.,  Feb.  1813.? 

3367.  GENERALS^     Diadpllne    and.-^^ 

Good  dispositions  and  arrangements  will  no^ 
do  without  a  certain  degree  of  bravery  ami- 
discipline  in  those  who  are  to  carry  tiienf 
into  execution. — ^To  General  Gates,  i,  314- 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  S2.     (1781.) 

*  Battle  of  Camden-^BDITOR. 

f  From  a  letter  recommending  Geltmer*!  ezd 
a»  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  one  of  the  H< 
generals.— Editor. 
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3368.  GENEBAXS,      BtscoireriiLg. — Our 

fc'ar  on  the  land  has  commenced  most  in- 
aspiciously.  I  fear  we  are  to  expect  re- 
rerses  until  we  can  iind  out  who  are  quali- 
W  for  command,  and  tin  til  the^se  can  leani 
iheir  profession,— To  WILLIAM  Duake,  vi^ 
QQl     {M.,  Jan.  1813,) 


.     It    is    unfortunate    that 

heaven  has  not  set  its  stamp  on  the  fore- 
bnds  of  those  whom  it  has  qualified  for 
inilitary  achievement ;  that  it  has  left  u*^  to 
draw  for  them  in  a  lottery  of  so  many  blanksiJ 
to  a  prize*  and  where  the  blank  is  to  be  man- 
ifested only  by  the  public  misfortunes.  If 
TUtuTc  had  planted  the  fa^num  in  a>rttu  on 
^e  front  of  treachery,  of  cowardice,  of  mi- 
*>ecilicy,  the  unfortunate  df^bui  we  have  made 
on  the  theatre  of  war  would  not  have  sunk 
o&T  spirits  at  home,  and  our  character 
abroad.-"To  General  John  Armstrong,  vi^ 
%    (M.,  Feb.  iSrjJ 

*370. _ — ,    These  experiments  will 

at  Jcast  have  the  good  effect  of  bringing  for- 
'rard  those  whom  nature  has  qualified  for 
^ilitary  trust, — To  President  Madisok. 
FOR0  m,  ix,  3fio,    (M.,  Feb.  iSij.) 

3371,   QENEBAIiS,  Oood^^Whenever  we 

^vf  good  commanders,  we  shall  have  good 
*ji(Jiers,  and  good  successes. — To  Presiiient 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  3S0.    (1813.) 

5372.  GENEBAXS,      Incompetent.— On 

4e  land,  indeed,  we  have  been  most  unfortu- 
^tf;  so  wretched  a  succession  of  genera  J  s 
i^ver  before  destroyed  the  fairest  expecta- 
tions of  a  nation,  counting  on  the  bravery 
w  its  citizens,  which  has  proved  itself  on  all 
«»ese  triah.— To  Dr,  Benjamin  Rush,  vi, 
id6.    (M.,  March  1S13J 

3373, .    T  am  happy  to  observe 

«se  public  mind  not  discouraged,  and  that 
rt  does  not  associate  its  government  with 
Jtee  unfortunate  agents.^To  President 
M.\m50K,      Ford   ed>,    ix,    380.      (M.,    Feb. 

3374 .     Will  not   [General]  Van 

Rftiiselaer  be  broke  for  cowardice  and  in- 
^pacity?  To  advance  such  a  body  of  men 
*cross  a  river  without  securing  boats  to  bring 
Ibem  off  in  case  of  disaster,  has  cost  700 
'^i  and  to  have  taken  no  part  himself  in 
^ch  an  action*  and  against  such  a  general 
to^Id  be  nothing  but  cowardice. — To  Presi- 
"EXT  Madison.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  370.     (M.,  Nov. 

^5-  .     No  campaign   is  as  yet 

opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
^hi fling  their  own  incompetence  on  you.*^ 
To  James  Monroe,  vl,  4^0-  Forh  ed.,  ix, 
m  au  181s) 

3376.  OEHEaALS,  Lack  of.— During 
the  firsit  campaign  (in  the  war  of  1812]  we 
stiffered  several  checks,  from  the  want  of 
capable  and  tried  officers;  all  the  higher  ones 
of  the  Revolution  having  died  off  during  an 

*  Monroe  bad  b«mi  recently  appointed  Secretary 
cf  W«r_— EDlTOiL 


interval  of  thirty  years  of  peace:.— To  Doif 
V.  T.  CoRtTiTA.    vi,  275.     (M,  18 13.) 

3377.  - —  ,     Perhaps    we    ought    to 

expect  such  triafs  after  deperdilion  of  all 
military  science  consequent  on  so  long  a. 
peace.— To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  380^     CM.,  Feb.  1813.) 

3378.  QENSBALS,    rosses    tluotlglL,— 

Three  frigates  taken  by  our  gallant  navy,  do 
not  balance  in  my  mind  three  armies  lost  by 
the  treachery,  cowardice,  or  incapacity  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  I  see 
that  our  men  are  good,  and  only  want  gen- 
erals.—To  William  Duane,  vi.  no.  (M., 
April  1813.) 

3379.  GENEBALS,  PlumAgu  of,— We 
can  tell  by  his  phamage  whether  a  cock  is 
dunghill  or  game.  But  with  us  cowardice  and 
courage  wear  the  same  plume. — To  President 
Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  370,  (M.,  Nov,  1812.) 

3380.  OENBBALS,  Proiring,— The  proof 
of  a  general  to  know  whether  he  will  stand 
fire,  costs  a  more  serious  price  than  that  of  a 
cannon;  these  proofs  have  already  cost  us 
thousands  of  good  men,  and  deplorable  deg- 
radation of  reputation,  and  as  yet  have 
elicited  but  a  few  negative  and  a  few  positive 
characters.  But  we  must  persevere  till  we 
recover  the  rank  we  are  entitled  to.— To 
William  Duane,    vi,  gp,     (M.,  1813.) 

3381.  QEXEBAIiS,    Self-sacrificing,—! 

think  with  the  Romans  of  old,  that  the  gen- 
eral of  to-day  should  be  a  common  soldier 
to-morrow,  if  necessary.^ — To  James  Madison, 
iv,  155,    Ford  ed,,  vii,  99.     (J797^) 

3382.  GENEKALS,  Seniority  and,— We 

are  doomed  *  *  *  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  by  thousands  to  this  blind  prin- 
ciple [seniority],  for  fear  the  peculiar  in- 
terest and  responsibility  of  our  Executive 
should  not  be  sufficient  to  j^ard  his  selection 
of  officers  against  favoritism, — To  General 

.A.fiM STRONG.       FOSD  ED.,   IX,   380.       (  M.,    iSlJ.  ) 

3383.  GENERALS,     Talentfi    and.— We 

may  yet  hope  that  the  talents  which  always 
exist  among  men  will  show  themselves  with 
opportunity,  and  that  it  w^ill  be  found  that  this 
age  also  can  produce  able  and  honest  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  at  what  further  ex- 
pense, however,  of  blood  and  treasure  is  yet 
to  be  seen. — To  Wiluam  Duane.  vi*  no. 
(M.,  April  1813.) 

33SC .  Experience  had  just  be- 
gun to  elicit  those  among  our  officers  who 
had  talents  for  war,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  these  one  campaign  would  have  planted 
our  standard  on  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and 
another  on  those  of  Halifax.— To  F.  C.  Gray. 
vi,  438-     (M.,  1815) 

3385. .    Our    second    and    third 

campaigns  *  *  *  more  than  redeemed  the 
disgraces  of  the  first,  and  proved  that  al- 
though a  republican  government  is  slow  to 
move,  yet.  when  once  m  motion,  its  niomcn* 
turn  becomes  irresistible. — To  F,  C^  Giay. 
vi,  438.     (M.,  1815.) 
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ond,  and  so  on.  For  if  the  first  could  charge  it 
with  a  debt,  then  the  earth  would  belong  to  the 
dead  and  not  to  the  living  generation.  Then^ 
no  generation  can  contract  debts  greater  than 
may  be  paid  during  the  course  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. At  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  may 
bind  themselves  and  their  lands  for  thirty-four 
years  to  come;  at  twenty-two,  for  thirty-three; 
at  twenty-three,  for  thirty-two ;  and  at  fifty- 
four,  for  one  year  only ;  because  these  are  the 
ttrnns  v,f  life  which  remain  to  them  at  the  re- 
spective epochs.  But  a  material  ditTerence 
must  be  noted  between  the  succession  of 
an  individual  and  that  of  a  whole  generation. 
Individuals  are  parts  only  of  a  society,  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  a  whole.  These  laws  may 
appropriate  the  portion  of  land  occupied  by  a 
decedent  to  his  creditor  rather  to  any  other,  or 
to  his  child,  on  condition  he  satisfies  the  cred- 
itor. But  when  a  whole  generation,  that  is, 
the  whole  society  dies,  as  in  the  case  we  have 
supposed,  and  another  generation  or  society 
succeeds,  th  s  forms  a  whole,  and  there  is  no 
superior  who  can  give  their  territory  to  a  third 
society,  who  may  have  lent  money  to  their 
predecessors  beyond  their   faculties  of  paying. 

What  is  true  of  a  generation  all  arriving  to 
self-government  on  the  same  day,  and  dying 
all  on  the  same  day,  is  true  of  those  on  a  con- 
stant course  of  decay  and  renewal,  with  this 
only  ditTerence.  A  generation  coming  in  and 
going  out  entire,  as  in  the  first  case,  would 
have  a  right  in  the  first  year  of  their  self-do- 
minion to  contract  a  debt  for  thirty-three 
years:  in  the  tenth,  for  twenty-four:  in  the 
twentieth,  for  fourteen ;  in  the  thirtieth,  for 
four;  whereas  generations  changing  daily,  by 
daily  deaths  and  births,  have  one  constant  term 
beginning  at  the  date  of  their  contract,  and 
ending  \^hen  a  majority  of  those  of  full  age 
at  that  date  shall  be  dead.  The  length  of  .that 
term  may  be  estimated  from  the  tables  of  mor- 
tality, corrected  by  the  circumstances  of  cli- 
mate, occupation.  &c.,  peculiar  to  the  country 
of  the  contractors.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
table  of  M.  de  BuflFon  wherein  he  states  that 
23.994  deaths,  and  the  ages  at  which  they 
happened.  Suppose  a  .society  in  which  23,«'<)4 
persons  are  born  every  year,  and  live  to  the 
ages  stated  in  this  table.  The  conditions  of 
that  society  will  be  as  follows.  First,  it  will 
consist  const.intly  of  617,703  persons  of  all 
ages :  secondly,  of  those  living  at  any  one  in- 
stant of  time,  one-half  will  be  dead  in  twenty- 
four  years,  eight  months;  thirdly.  10.675  will 
arrive  every  year  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  complete;  fourthly,  it  will  constantly 
have  348.417  persons  of  all  ages  above  twenty- 
one  years :  fifthly,  and  the  half  of  those  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  living  at  any 
one  instant  of  time,  will  be  dead  in  eighteen 
years,  eight  months,  or  .say  nineteen  years  as 
the  nearest  integral  number.  Then  nineteen 
years  is  the  term  beyond  which  neither  the 
representatives  of  a  nation,  nor  even  the  whole 
nation  itself  assembled,  can  validly  extend  a 
debt. 

To  render  this  conclusion  palpable  by  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  had 
contracted  debts  in  the  name  of  the  French 
nation  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  milliards 
of  livres.  and  that  the  whole  had  been  con- 
tracted in  Genoa.  The  interest  of  this  sum 
would  be  five  hundred  milliards,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  whole  rent-roll,  or  net  proceeds 
of  the  territory  of  France.  Must  the  present 
generation  of  men  have  retired  from  the  terri- 
tory in  which  nature  produced  them,  and  ceded 
it  to  the  Dutch  creditors?  No;  they  have  the 
same  rights  over  the  soil  on  which  they  were 


produced,  as  the  |>receding  generationi  hw 
They  derive  these  rights  not  from  their  predi 
cessors,  but  from  nature.  They,  then^  u 
their  soil,  are  by  nature  clear  of  the  debts  c 
their  predecessors.  Again,  suppose  Louis  X\ 
and  his  contemporary  veneration  had  said  t 
the  money  lenders  of  Holland,  give  us  monc; 
that  we  may  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  in  on 
day;  and  on  condition  you  will  demand  m 
interest  till  the  end  of  nineteen  years,  you  skil 
then  forever  after  receive  an  annual  inteitil 
of  12.^  per  cent  The  money  is  lent  on 
conditions,  is  divided  among  the  living,  c 
drunk,  and  squandered.  Would  the  prcMV 
generation  be  obliged  to  apply  the  proance  of 
the  earth,  and  of  their  labor  to  replace  tbdr 
dissipations  ?     Not  at  all. ' 

I  suppose  that  the  received  opinion,  thst  the 
public  debts  of  one  generation  devolve  on  tk 
next,  has  been  siifisested  by  our  seeing  habiti- 
ally  in  private  life  that  he  who  succeeds  to 
lands  is  required  to  pat  the  debts  of  his  an- 
cestor or  testator^  without  considering  that  tUi 
requisition  is  municipal  only,  not  moral,  flo^ 
ing  from  the  will  of  the  society,  which  bv 
found  it  convenient  to  appropriate  the  lands  be 
come  vacant  by  the  death  ot  their  occupsnt  m 
the  condition  of  a  payment  of  his  debts:  W 
that  between  society  and  society,  or  genentioi 
and  generation,  there  is  no  municipal  obliP' 
tion.  no  umpire  but  the  law  of  nature.  Wc 
seem  not  to  have  perceived  that,  by  the  liww 
nature,  one  generation  is  to  another  as  one  ff' 
dependent  nation  to  another. 

The  interest  of  the  national  debt  of  Fnntf 
being  in  fact  but  a  two  thousandth  part  of  * 
rent-roll,  -the  payment  of  it  is  practiw* 
enough ;  and  so  becomes  a  question  merdj  01 
honor  or  of  expediency.  But  with  respect  » 
future  debts,  would  it  not  be  wise  and  jnst  t* 
that  nation  to  declare  in  the  constitution  thg 
are  forming  that  neither  the  legislature,  nw  ftj 
nation  itself  can  validly  contract  more  dew 
than  they  may  pay  within  their  own  «fe.  * 
within  file  term  of  nineteen  years.  And  »* 
all  future  contracts  shall  be  deemed  void  u  <• 
what  shall  remain  unpaid  at  the^end  of  nineteg 
years  from  their  date?  This  would  potjjr 
lenders,  and  the  borrowers  also,  on  their  gotf* 
By  reducing,  too.  the  faculty  of  borrowW 
within  its  natural  limits,  it  would  bridle  *J 
spirit  of  war,  to  which  too  free  a  course  ■■ 
been  procured  by  the  inattention  of  mo«fl 
lenders  to  this  law  of  nature,  that  succeedtfl 
generations  arc  not  responsible  for  the  V^ 
ceding. 

On  similar  ground,  it  may  be  proved  thit  • 
society  can  make  a  perpetual  constitution,  •[ 
even  a  perpetual  law.  The  earth  belongs  » 
wavs  to  the  living  generation.  They  may  ru» 
age  it.  then,  and  what  proceeds  from  it,  as  M 
please,  during  their  usufruct.  They  arc  »■• 
ters.  too,  of  their  own  persons,  and  co^ 
quently  may  govern  them  as  they  please.  W] 
persons  and  property  make  the  sum  *of  the  sj 
ject  of  government.  The  constitution  and  tl 
laws  of  their  predecessors  are  extinguisbd 
then,  in  their  natural  course,  with  those  whol 
will  gave  them  being.  This  could  preserve  tk 
being  till  it  ceased  to  be  itself,  and  no  lon|C 
Every  constitution,  then,  and  every  law,  natfl 
ally  expire  at  the  end  of  nineteen  years.  If 
be  enforced  longer,  it  is  an  act  of  force  m 
not  of  right. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  succeeding  geilqati 
exercising  in  fact  the  power  of  repeal,  ti 
leaves  them  as  free  as  if  the  constitution  or  I 
had  been  expressly  limited  to  nineteen  ja 
only.  In  the  first  place,  this  objection  1 
mits  the  right,  in  proposing  an  equivalent.    I 
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the  power  of  repeal  is  net  an  equivalent.  It 
niyht  be,  indeed,  if  every  form  ot  government 
were  so  perfectly  contrived  that  the  will  of  the 
najority  could  always  be  obtained  fairly  and 
yitbout  impediment.  But  this  is  true  of  no 
orm.  The  people  cannot  assemble  themselves ; 
heir  representation  is  unequal  and  vicious, 
t^arious  checks  are  opposed  to  every  legislative 
•roposition.  Factions  get  possession  of  the 
•ubiic  councils.  Bribery  corrupts  them.  Per- 
onal  interests  lead  them  astray  from  the  gen- 
ral  interests  of  their  constituents;  and  other 
Tipediments  arise  so  as  to  prove  to  every  prac- 
ical  man  that  a  law  of  limited  duration  is 
luch  more  manageable  than  one  which  needs  a 
?peal. 

This  principle  (hat  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
ving  and  not  to  the  dead,  is  of  very  extensive 
pplication  and  consequences  in  cvejTy  country, 
nd  most  especially  in  France.  It  enters  into 
»e  resolution  of  the  auestions,  whether  the 
ation  may  change  the  aescent  of  lands  hoi  den 
•  tail;  whether  they  may  change  the  appro- 
nation  of  lands  given  anciently  to  the  church. 
>  hospitals,  colleges,  orders  of  chivalry,  and 
therwise  in  perpetuity ;  Whether  they  may 
bolish  the  charges  and  privileges  attached  on 
inds,  including  the  whole  catalogue,  ecclesias- 
cal  and  feudal ;  it  goes  to  hereditary  orders, 
istinctions  and  appellations,  to  perpetual  mo- 
opolies  in  commerce,  the  arts  or  sciences, 
ith  a  long  train  of  et  ceteras ;  and  it  renders 
le  question  of  reimbursement  a  question  of 
eoerosity  and  not  of  right.  In  all  these  cases. 
le  legislature  of  the  day  could  authorize  such 
ppropriations  and  establishments  for  their  own 
ime,  but  no  longer,  and  the  present  holders, 
ven  where  they  or  their  ancestors  have  pur- 
hased.  are  in  the  case  of  bona  fide  purchasers 
f  what  the  seller  had  no  right  to  convey. 

Turn  this  subject  in  your  mind,  and  particu- 
'tly  as  to  the  power  of  contracting  debts,  and 
evclop  it  with  that  perspicuity  and  cogent 
Jgic  which  is  so  peculiarly  yours.  Your  sta- 
on  in  the  public  councils  of  our  country  gives 
ou  an  opportunity  of  forcing  it  into  discussion. 
t  first  blush  it  may  be  rallied  as  a  theoretical 
peculation ;  but  examination  will  prove  it  to  be 
olid  and  salutary.     It  would  furnish  matter  for 

fine  preamble  to  our  first  law  for  appropria- 
'ng  the  public  revenue ;  and  it  will  exclude,  at 
iie  threshold  of  our  new  government,  the  con- 
Jgious  and  ruinous  errors  of  this  quarter  of 
°e  globe,  which  have  armed  despots  with 
jeans  not  sanctioned  by  nature  for  binding  in 
hains  their  fellow  men.  We  have  already 
^ven.  in  example,  one  effectual  check  to  the 
?K  of  war,  by  transferring  the  power  of  letting 
'm  loose  from  the  Executive  to  the  Legislative 
''^y,  from  those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who 
re  to  pay.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  this  sec- 
pd  obstacle  held  owt  also  in  the  first  instance. 
^0  nation  can  make  a  declaration  against  the 
^I'dity  of  Ipn^-contracted  debts  so  disinterest- 
%  as  we,'  since  we  do  not  owe  a  shilling 
'hich  will  not  be  paid  with  ease,  principal  and 
"terest.  within  the  time  of  our  own  lives.  Es- 
ihlish  the  principle  also  in  the  new  law  to 
«  passed  for  protecting  copyrights  and  new 
)ventions,  by  securing  the  exclusive  right  for 
'neteen  instead  of  fourteen  years  [a  line  en- 
rely  faded},  an  instance  the  more  of  our  ta- 
ing. reason  for  our  guide  instead  of  English 
eccdents.  the  habit  of  which  fetters  us  with 
I  the  political  heresies  of  a  nation,  equally 
markable  for  its  excitement  from  some  er- 
•s.  as  long  slumbering  und6r  others.* — To 
The  hurrv  fn  which  I  wrote   •   ♦    ♦    to  Mr.  Madi- 

•  •  ♦.  occa.«oned  an  «nattention  to  the  difference 
reen  generations  succeeding  each   other  at  fixed 


James  Madison,  iii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  v,  115. 
(P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

3300. .    Can   one   generation    of 

men,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  bind  those  which  are 
to  follow  them?  I  say,  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
there  being  between  generation  and  generation, 
as  between  nation  and  nation,  no  other  obliga- 
torv  law.— To  Joseph  W.  Cabell,  vi,  200. 
(M.,  1814.)  ^ 

3400.  GENEBATIONS,  The  Barth  and. 
—■Every  generation  comes  equally,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  to  the  free  posses- 
sion of  the  earth  which  He  made  for  their  sub- 
sistence, unincumbered  by  their  predecessors, 
who,  like,  them,  were  but  tenants  for  life. — To 
John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  ed.,  x,  28.  (M.. 
May  1816.) 

3401. .    That  our  Creator  made 

the  earth  for  the  use  of  the  living  and  not  of 
t*.  dead;  that  those  who  exist  not  can  have  no 
use  nor  right  in  it,  no  authority  or  power  over 
It ;  that  one  generation  of  men  cannot  foreclose 
or  burthen  its  use  to  another,  which  comes  to  it 
in  its  own  right  and  by  the  same  divine  benefi- 
cence; that  a  preceding  generation  cannot 
bind  a  succeeding  o:  -  by  its  laws  or  contracts ; 
these  deriving  their  obligation  from  the  will  of 
the  existing  majority,  and  that  majority  being 
removed  by  death,  another  comes  in  its  place 
with  a  will  equally  free  to  make  its  own  laws 
and  contracts ;  these  are  axioms  so  self-evident 
that  no  explanation  can  make  them  plainer; 
for  he  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with  who  says 
that  non-existence  can  control  existence,  or 
that  nothing  can  move  something.  They  are 
axioms  also  pregnant  with  salutary  conse- 
quences. The  laws  of  civil  society,  indeed,  for 
the  encouragement  of  industry,  give  the  prop- 
erty of  the  parent  to  his  family  on  his  death, 
and  in  most  civilized  countries  permit  him 
even  to  give  it,  by  testament,  to  whom  he 
pleases.  And  it  is  also  found  more  convenient 
to  suffer  the  laws  of  our  predecessors  to  stand 
on  our  implied  assent,  as  if  positively  reen- 
acted,  until  the  existing  majority  positively  re- 
peals them.  But  this  does  not  lessen  the  right 
of  that  majority  to  repeal  whenever  a  change 
of  circumstances  or  of  will  calls  for  it.  Habit 
alone  confounds  what  is  civil  practice  with 
natural  right. — To  Thomas  Earle.  vii,  310. 
(M..  1823.) 

3402. .     Can  one  generation  bind 

another,  and  all  others,  in  succession  forever? 
I  think  not.  The  Creator  has  made  the  earth 
for    the    living,    not    the    dead.      Rights    and 

epochs,  and  ^fenerations  renewed  daily  and  hourly. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  former  case  the  generation,  when 
at  21  years  of  age,  may  contract  a  debt  for  34  years, 
because  a  majority  of  them  will  live  so  long.  But  a 
generation  consi.sting  of  all  ages,  and  which  legislates 
by  all  its  members  above  the  age  of  21  vears,  cannot 
contract  for  so  long  a  time,  because  their  maiority 
will  be  dead  much  sooner.  Buffon  gives  us  a  table  of 
23.004  deaths,  stating  the  ages  at  which  they  hap- 
pened. To  draw  from  these  the  result  I  have  occa- 
sion for,  I  suppose  a  society  in  which  23,004  persons 
are  bom  every  year  and  live  to  the  ages  stated  in 
Buffon's  table.  Then  the  following  inferences  may 
be  drawn.  Such  a  society  will  consist  constantly  of 
6i7i7"3  persons  of  all  ages.  Of  those  living  at  one 
instant  of  time,  one-half  will  be  dead  in  24  years  8 
months.  In  such  a  society.  10.67s  will  arrive  every 
year  at  the  age  of  21  vears  complete.  It  will  con- 
stantly have  348.417  persons  of  all  ages  above  21  years, 
and  the  half  of  those  of  21  years  and  upwards  living 
at  any  one  instant  of  time  will  be  dead  in  18  years  8 
months,  or  say  jo  years.  '*  Then,  the  contracts,  cot- 
stitutions  and  laws  of  every  such  societv  become 
void  in  10  years  from  their  date. "—To  Dr  dhvtJi  \\{ 
108..     FORD  EI).,  V,  124.     (P.,  1789,)  '    ^^  "  ' 
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powers  can  only  belong  to  persons,  not  to 
things,  not  to  mere  matter,  unendowed  with 
will.  The  dead  are  not  even  things.  The  par- 
ticles of  matter  which  composed  their  bodies, 
make  part  now  of  the  bodies  of  other  animals, 
vegetables,  or  minerals,  of  a  thousand  forms. 
To  what,  then,  are  attached  the  rights  and 
powers  they  held  while  in  the  form  of  men  ?  A 
generation  may  bind  itself  as  long  as  its  ma- 
jority continues  in  life ;  when  that  has  disap- 
peared, another  majority  is  in  place,  holds  all 
the  rights  and  powers  their  predecessors  once 
held,  and  may  chancre  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions to  suit  themselves.  Nothing,  then,  is 
unchangeable  but  the  inherent  and  unalienable 
rights  of  man. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
359.     (M..  1824.) 

3408.  GENERATIONS,  Government 
and. — Let  us  *  *  *  not  weakly  believe 
that  one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another 
of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its  own 
affairs.  Let  us,  as  our  sisters  have  done,  avail 
ourselves  of  our  'reason  and  experience,  to  cor- 
rect the  crude  essays  of  our  first  and  unexperi- 
enced, although  wise,  virtuous,  and  well- 
meaning  councils.  And  lastly,  let  us  provide 
in  our  constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated 
periods.  What  these  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates.  By  the  European  tables  of 
mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in 
about  nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  then,  a  new  majority  is  come  into 
place :  or,  in  other  words,  a  new  generation. 
Each  generation  is  as  independent  of  the  one 
preceding  as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone 
))€fore.  It  has.  then,  like  them,  a  right  to 
choose  for  itself  the  form  of  government  it 
believes  most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness; 
consequently,  to  accommodate  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  received 
from  its  predecessors :  and  it  is  for  the  peace 
and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn  opportu- 
nity of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  should  be  provided  by  the  constitution  ; 
so  that  it  may  be  handed  on,  with  periodical  re- 
pairs, from  generation  to  generation,  to  the  end 
of  time,  if  anything  human  can  so  long  endure, 
it  is  now  forty  years  since  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  was  formed.  The  same  tables  inform 
us  that,  within  that  period,  two-thirds  of  the 
adult  .  then  living  are  now  dead.  Have.  then, 
the  remaining  third,  even  if  they  had  the 
wish,  the  ripht  to  noKl  in  obedience  to  their 
will,  and  to  the  laws  heretofore  made  by  them, 
the  other  two-thirds,  who,  with  themselves, 
compose  the  present  mass  of  adults?  If  they 
have  not.  who  ha*^?  The  dead?  But  the  dead 
have  no  rJRhts.  They  are  nothing  and  nothing 
cmnnt  own  something.  Where  there  is  no  sub- 
stance, there  can  be  no  accident.  This  cor- 
poreal pr1ol»e.  and  cvervthin^:  upon  it.  belong  to 
its  present  corporeal  inhabitants,  during  their 
k'eneration.  They  alone  have  a  right  to  direct 
what  is  the  concern  of  themselves  alone,  and  to 
declare  the  law  of  that  direction  ;  and  this  dec- 
laration can  only  be  made  by  their  majority. — 
To  SvMrix  Ktrciiival.  vii.  15.  Ford  f.d.,  x, 
j.^.      (M..    1816.) 

3404. .     ATy  wish  is    ♦    ♦    ♦    to 

leave  to  tho<e  who  arc  to  live  under  it  the  set- 
tlement of  their  own  constitution,  and  to  pass 
in  peace  the  remainder  of  my  time. — To  Sam- 
rr.L  Ki:r(  Triv.\L.  vii.  35.  Ford  ed..  x,  45. 
(M..    1816.) 

3405. .     I   willingly  acquiesce  in 

the  institutions  of  my  country,  perfect  or  im- 
perfect;   and    think    it    a    duty   to    leave   their 


modifications  to  thoie  who  arc  to  live 
them,  and  are  to  participate  of  the  good  or 
evil  they  may  produce.  The  present  generatiaa 
has  the  same  right  of  self-government  which 
the  past  one  has  exercised  for  itself. — ^To  Jobs 
H.  Pleasants,  vii,  346.  Fosd  bd.,  x,  joj. 
(M.,   1824.) 

3406. ,    I  willingly  leave  to  the 

present  generation  to  conduct  their  affairs  « 
they  please. — ^To  William  Short,  vii,  391. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  335.     (M.,  1825.) 

3407.  GEKEBATIOirey  SaoeeMion  ol- 

It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  generations  of 
men  should  give  way,  one  to  another,  and  1 
hope  that  the  one  now  on  the  stage  will  pn- 
serve  for  their  sons  the  political  Uessinp  d^ 
livered  intp  their  hands  by  their  fathers.— To 
Spencer  Roanb.  vii,  211.  Ford  bd.,  z,  itL 
(M.,  1821.) 

3408. .    I  yield  the  conoenu  ot  ' 

the  world  with  cheertuiness  to  those  who  aft 
appointed  in  the  order  of  nature  to  succeed^ 
them. — To  General  Breckenridgs.  vii,  a^ 
(M..  1821.) 

3409.  GEKEBATIOirey  Wladom  anl- 
Those  who  will  come  after  us  will  be  si  vi* 
as  we  are,  and  as  able  to  take  care  of  thai- 
selves  as  we  have  been. — To  Dupont  db  N^ 

MOURS.        V,      584.        FORO     ED.,      IX,      322.      0^ 

I81I.) 

3410. ,  I  withdraw  from  all  coo- 
tests  of  opinion,  and  resign  everything  cheer- 
fully to  the  generation  now  in  place.  They  tit 
wiser  than  we  were,  and  their  successon  «^ 
be  wiser  than  they,  from  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  science. — ^To  Spencer  Roanl  vii. 
136.    Ford  ed.,  x,  142.     (P.F.,  18 19.) 

3411 .    The    daily    advance  o< 

science  will  enable  the  existing  generation  to 
administer  the  commonwealth  with  increaied 
wisdom. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  3»7- 
Ford  ed.,  x,  283.     (M..  1823.) 

3412.  GENEB08ITT,  Pleagorw  ot-* 
Take  more  pleasure  in  giving  what  is  W 
to  another  than  in  having  it  yourself.  9li^ 
then  all  the  world  will  love  you,  and  I  nMrt 
than  all  the  world. — To  Mary  Jefferson.  D- 
L.  J..  181.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3413.  GENET  (E.  C),  Arrival.— Weex- 

]H'ct  M.  Genet  in  Philadelphia  within  a  ^5? 
days.  It  seems  as  if  his  arrival  would  i\ttta» 
occasion  for  the  people  to  testify  their  *ff<^ 
tions  without  respect  to  the  cold  caution  <'' 
their  government. — ^To  Jaices  Madison.  FW 
KD..  vi.  232.     (Pa,,  April  I793-) 

3414.  GENET  (E.  C),  Calamitooa  IT 
pointxnent. — Never,  in  my  opinion    was  ^ 
calamitous  an  appointment  made  as  that  of  tk' 
present  minister  of  France  here.     Hot-headed' 
all   imagination,  no  judgment,  passionate,  dit' 
respectful,  and  even  indecent  towards  the  Pitt- 
ident.  in  his  written  as  well  as  verbal  commiivi' 
cations,  talking  of  appeals  from  him  to  CoB* 
gress.    from   them    to   the   people,    urging  tkc 
most  unreasonable  and  groundless  propositioni> 
nnd  in  the  most  dictatorial  style,  ftc..  &c..  Alt 
If  ever  it  should  be  necessary  to  lay  his  con- 
mtmications  before  Congress  or  the  public,  tihcf 
will  excite  universal  indication.     He  rendcn 
my  position  immensely  difficult.     He  does  m 
justice    personallv.    and,    giving    him    time  tr 
vent  himself,  and  then  cool,  I  am  on  a  footioi 
to  advise  him  freely,  and  he  respects  it:  hot  hi 
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[Attorney  General],  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  parties  concerned. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,  iv,  97.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  484. 
(Pa.,  Dec.  1793-) 

3424.  GENET  (E.  C),  Opposition  to 
Iiaw.— Genet  has,  at  New  York,  forbidden  a 
marshal  to  arrest  a  vessel,  and  given  orders  to 
the  French  squadron  to  protect  her  by  force. 
Was  there  ever  an  instance  before  of  a  diplo- 
matic man  overawing  and  obstructing  the 
course  of  the  law  in  a  country  by  an  armed 
force? — To  James  Madison,  iv,  64.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  418.     (Sep.  1793) 

3425.  GENET,  Becall  of.— [At  a  cabinet 
meeting]  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  with 
Mr.  Genet.  *  *  *  the  following  proposi- 
tions were  made:  i.  That  a  full  statement  of 
Mr.  Genet  s  conduct  be  made  in  a  letter  to  G. 
Morris,  and  be  sent  with  his  correspondence,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  Executive  Council  of 
France ;  the  letter  to  be  so  prepared,  as  to  serve 
for  the  form  of  communication  to  the  Council. 
Afirreed  unanimously.  2.  That  in  that  letter  his 
recall  be  required.  Agreed  by  all,  although  I 
expressed  a  preference  of  expressing  that  de- 
sire with  great  delicacy:  the  others  were  for 
peremptory  terms.  3.  To  send  him  off.  This 
was  proposed  by  Knox:  but  rejected  by  every 
other.  4.  To  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the 
same  in  substance  with  that  written  to  G. 
Morris,  and  let  him  know  we  had  applied  for 
his  recall.  I  was  against  this,  because  I 
thought  it  would  render  him  extremely  active 
in  his  plans,  and  endanger  confusion.  But  I 
was  overruled  by  the  other  three  gentlemen 
and  the  President.  5.  That  a  publication  of 
the  whole  correspondence,  and  statement  of  the 
proceedings,  should  be  made  by  way  of  appeal 
to  the  people.  Hamilton  made  a  jury  speech  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  as  inflammatory  and 
declamatory  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  a 
jury.  E.  Randolph  opposed  it.  I  chose  to 
leave  the  contest  between  them. — The  Anas. 
ix.  162.     Ford  ed.,  i.  252.     (Aug.  i793-^ 

3426. .     The  renvoi  of  Genet  was 

proposed  [in  cabinet]  by  the  President.  I  op- 
posed it  on  these  topics.  France,  the  only  na- 
tion on  earth  sincerely  our  friend.  The  meas- 
ure so  harsh  a  one.  that  no  precedent  is  pro- 
duced where  it  has  not  been  followed  by  war. 
Our  messenger  has  now  been  gone  eighty-four 
days;  consequently,  we  may  hourly  expect  the 
return,  and  to  be  relieved  by  their  revocation 
of  him.  Were  it  now  resolved  on,  it  would  be 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  matter  on  which 
the  order  should  be  founded,  could  be  selected, 
arranged,  discussed,  and  forwarded.  This 
would  bring  us  within  four  or  five  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Congress.  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  wait  and  sec  how  the  pulse  of  that  body, 
new  as  it  is,  would  beat?  They  are  with  us 
now.  probably,  but  such  a  step  as  this  may  carry 
manv  over  to  Genet's  side.  Genet  will  not 
obey  the  order.  &c.,  itc.  The  President  asked 
me  what  T  would  do  if  Genet  sent  the  accusa- 
tion to  us  to  be  communicated  to  Congress, 
as  he  threatened  in  a  letter  to  Moultrie?  I 
said  I  would  not  send  it  to  Congress ;  but  either 
put  it  in  the  newspapers,  or  send  it  back  to  him 
to  be  published  if  he  pleased.*— Thk  Anas.  ix. 
i;o.     Ford  ed.,  i.  267.     (Nov.   1703) 

3427. .  We  have  decided  unani- 
mously   to    require    the    recall    of    Genet.     He 

•  Hamilton  and  Knox  were  for  dismissal.  Ran- 
dolph thought  (ienet  was  dead  in  pub  icppiniop,  and 
the  measure  might  restore  !»«« ^Popularity.  J^"  de- 
termination was  arrived  at— Memorandlm  by  Jhl-- 

FERSON. 


will  sink  the  republican  interest  if  they  do 
not  abandon  him. — ^To  Jaicss  BIadisow.  Fod 
ED.,  vi,  361.     (Aug.  1703.) 

3428.  1 .    Lay   the   case    ♦    ♦  • 

immediately  before  his  government.  Accom- 
pany it  with  assurances,  which  cannot  be 
stronger  than  true,  that  our  friendship  for  Che 
nation  is  constant  and  unabating;  that,  faith- 
ful  to  our  treaties,  we  have  fulfilled  them  in 
every  point  to  the  best  of  our  understandioff: 
that  if  in  anything,  however,  we  have  construed 
them  amiss,  we  are  ready  to  enter  into  candid 
explanations,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can  be 
convinced  is  right;  that  in  opposing  the  ei- 
travagances  of  an  agent,  whose  character  thqf 
seem  not  sufficiently  to  have  known,  we  htve 
been  urged  by  motives  of  duty  to  ounelvei 
and  justice  to  others,  which  cannot  hut  be 
approved  by  those  who  are  just  themsdfcs: 
and  finally,  that  after  independence  and  letf- 
government.  there  is  nothing  we  more  sincerely 
wish  than  perpetual  friendship  with  them.*-' 
To  GouvERNEUR  MoRRis.  iy,  50.  FoiD  HP., 
vi,  393.     (Pm  Aug.  16,  1793.) 

3420. .  It  is  with  extreme  con- 
cern I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  proceedng* 
of  the  person,  whom  the  [French  g|OTemiiientJ 
have  unfortunately  appointed  their  MiniiieJ 
Plenipotentiary  here,  have  breathed  nothing  o' 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  nation  which  fen* 
him.  Their  tendency,  on  the  contrary,  h** 
been  to  involve  us  in  a  war  abroad*  and  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home.  So  far  as  his  acts, 
or  those  of  his  agents,  have  threatened  oof  ^ 
immediate  commitment  in  the  war,  or  flagrant 
insult  to  the  authority  of  the  laws,  their  effect 
has  been  counteracted  bv  the  ordinary  cogm' 
zance  of  the  laws,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the 
powers  confided  to  me.  Where  their  dan^ 
was  not  imminent,  they  have  been  borne  wwi* 
from  sentiments  of  regard  to  his  nation,  and 
from  a  sense  of  their  friendship  towards  v^ 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  sdfef 
us  to  remain  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  f 
person  who  has  so  little  respected  our  mntttu 
dispositions,  and,  I  wUi  add,  from  a  firm  t&r 
ance  on  the  firmness  of  my  fellow  citizens  u> 
their  principles  of  peace  and  order. — Draft  or 
President's  Message.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  457- 
(Nov.   1793-) 

3430.  GENET  (E.  C),  BecepUon  ot-^It 
was  suspected  that  there  was  not  a  clear  mind 
in  the  President's  counsellors  to  receive  GeWt 
The   citizens,   however,   determined  to   receite 
him.    Arrangements  were  taken  for  meeting  hiffl 
at  Gray's  Ferry  in  a  great  body.     He  escafjcd 
that  by  arriving  in  town  with  the  letters  whi* 
brought  information  that  he  was  on  the  road. 
*      ♦      *      The  citirenr  determined  to  addresi 
Genet.      Rittenhouse.    Hutcheson.   Dallas.   Si^ 
gent.  &c..  were  at  the  head  of  it.     Though  * 
select  body  of  only  thirty  was  appointed  to  pt^ 
sent  it,  yet  a  vast  concourse  of  people  attendej 
them.     I  have  not  seen  it ;  but  it  is  underst0Oj| 
to  be  the  counter  address  to  the  one  present^ 
to  the  President  on  the  neutrality  proclaimed. 
by  the  merchants,  i.e.,  Fitzsimmons  ft  Co.  J* 
contained  much  wisdom  but  no  affection.— Jo 
Jamks  Madison.    "».   56a.     Ford  ed..  vi.  aftO- 
(Pa.,  May  1793') 

3431.  GEKST    (B.    C),    Treachwy.-^^ 
sometimes     cannot     help     seriouslsr     beli^« 

Genet  to  be  a  I>«°SIS?%2lf^'2r'^rJS2 
us  into  the  war  against  France  as  Duraoun«* 

•  This  quotation  lstheclojri^p^2^ 
structions  to  Oouvjjneur  Morris,  raapaisfciaff  tlM  r^ 
callo£Genet.-Bi>rroR. 
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trials  by  jury  taken  away;  their  persons  sub- 
jected to  transportation  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  trial  before  foreign  judicatories;  their 
supplications  for  redress  thought  beneath  an- 
swer; themselves  published  as  cowards  in  the 
councils  of  their  mother  country  and  courts  of 
Europe ;  armed  troops  sent  among  them  to  en- 
force submission  to  these  violences ;  and  actual 
hostilities  commenced  against  them.  No  al- 
ternative was  presented  but  resistance,  or  un- 
conditional submission.  Between  these  could 
be  no  hesitation.  They  closed  in  the  appeal  to 
arms.  They  declared  themselves  independent 
States.  They  confederated  together  into  one 
great  republic ;  thus  securing  to  every  State  the 
benefit  of  an  union  of  their  whole  force. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  358.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
221.     (1782.) 

3444.  GEOBGE    m.,    History    and.~ 

Open  your  breast.  Sire,  to  liberal  and  expanded 
thought.  Let  not  the  name  of  George  the 
1  bird  be  a  blot  on  the  page  of  history. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  141.  I'ord 
ED.,  i,  446.     (I774-) 

3445.  GEOBGE  HI.,  Injuries  and  usur- 
pations.— The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]*  in- 
juries and  usurpations  [among  which  appears 
no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor 
of  the  rest,  but  all  have]  in  direct  object 
the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  candid  world  [for  the  truth  of  which 
we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood]. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3446.  GEOBGE  IH.,  Lunacy.— The  lu- 
nacy of  the  King  of  England  is  a  decided  fact, 
notwithstanding  all  the  stuff  the  English  papers 
publish  about  his  fevers,  delirium,  &c.  The 
truth  is  that  the  lunacy  declared  itself  almost  at 
once,  and  with  as  few  concomitant  complaints 
as  usually  attend  the  first  development  of  that 
disorder — To  General  Washington,  ii,  534. 
(P.,  Dec.   1788.) 

3447.  GEOBGE  IXE.,  lilinisters  of  .—You 
are  surrounded  by  British  counsellors,  but  re- 
member that  they  are  parties.  You  have  no 
ministers  for  American  affairs,  because  you 
have  none  taken  from  among  us,  nor  amenable 
to  the  laws  on  which  they  are  to  give  you  ad- 
vice. It  behooves  you,  therefore,  to  think  and 
to  act  for  yourself  and  your  people. — Rights 
OF  British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
446.     (1774.) 

3448.  GEOBGE  lU.,  Our  bitterest  en- 
emy.— It  is  an  immense  misfortune  to  the 
whole  empire,  to  have  a  King  of  such  a  disposi- 
tion at  such  a  time.  We  are  told,  and  every- 
thing proves  it  true,  that  he  is  the  bitterest  en- 
emy we  have.  His  minister  is  able,  and  that 
satisfies  me  that  ignorance  or  wickedness,  some- 
where, controls  him.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this 
contest,  our  petitions  told  him.  that  from  our 
KinK  there  was  but  one  appeal.  The  admoni- 
tion was  despised,  and  that  arpcal  forced  on 
us.  To  undo  his  empire,  he  has  hvt  one  truth 
more  to  learn :  that,  after  the  Colonies  have 
drawn  the  sword,  there  is  hut  one  sten  more 
they  can  take.  That  step  is  now  pressed  upon 
us.  hv  the  measures  adopted,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  we  would  not  taxe  it. — To  John  Ran- 
dolph, i,  203.  Ford  ed.,  i,  492.  (Pa.,  No- 
vember 1775.) 

*  Conffross  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets  and 
substituted  "  repeated "  for  *'  unremitting",  and 
"having"  for  " have".— Editor. 


8449.  GEOBOE    UX,    P«rT«nlt7  oC^ 

Our  friend  George  is  rather  remarkable  Ar 
doing  exactly  what  he  ought  not  to  doR-Tl 
Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  217.     (P.,  1787.) 

3450 .    Has  there  been  a  bettr 

rule  of  prognosticating  what  he  would  do  tha 
to  examine  what  he  ought  not  to  do?— 7^ 
John  Jay.     ii,  291.     (P.,   1787-) 

3451.  GEORGE  UX,   PoUcjr  of.— I  m 

pleased  to  see  the  answer  of  the  King.  It  ban 
the  marks  of  suddenness  and  surprise,  and  as  kc 
seems  not  to  have  had  time  for  reflection,  «e 
may  suppose  he  was  obliged  to  find  his  amvcr 
in  the  real  sentiments  of  his  heart,  if  dut  hart 
has  any  sentiment.  I  have  no  doubt,  howefCfi 
that  it  contains  the  real  creed  of  an  FngliihmWi 
and  that  the  word  which  he  has  let  escape,  ii 
the  true  word  of  the  enigma.  **  The  mono' 
I  see  such  sentiments  as  yours  prevail  and  t 
disposition  to  give  this  country  tne  preftrtaet, 
I  will.  &c."  All  this  I  stead  ly  believe.  Bit 
the  condition  is  impossible.  Our  interest  ah 
for  a  perfect  equality  in  our  conduct  towain 
these  two  nations ;  but  no  preference  MSKH'hat 
If,  however,  circumstances  should  ever  oblip 
us  to  show  a  preference,  a  respect  {Qf^ 
character,  if  we  had  no  better  motivj^  «w 
decide  to  which  it  should  be  given. — ^To  JoS> 
Adams,     i,  436.     (P.,  September  1785*) 

3452.  GEORGE  DX,  Sulnons  rala  oL^ 
It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  see  a  great  n^ 
tion  reduced  from  an  unexampled  hei^  ^ 
prosperity  to  an  abyss  of  ruin,  by  the  long-coB- 
tinued  rule  of  a  single  chief. — ^To  Ml.  RoDHAf- 
vi,  54.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

3453.  GEORGE  DX,  Bmnorad  daaihoL 
— We  have  a  rumor  that  the  King  of  England 
is  dead.  As  this  would  ensure  a  general  pqg» 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  be  any  misfoftnnc 
to  humanity. — ^To  Haksy  Innks.  iv,  31S- 
Ford  ED.,  vii,  412.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 


3454.  GEORGE  DX,  Senriees  to  _ 

ica.— We  have  a  blind  story  here  [Paris]  » 
somebody  attempting  to  assassinate  your* 
King.  No  man  upon  earth  has  my  prayen  fo^ 
his  continuance  in  life  more  sincerely  than  he* 
He  is  truly  the  American  Messias,  the  nutf 
precious  life  that  ever  God  gave.  And  nay 
God  continue  it.  Twenty  long  years  has  M 
been  laboring  to  drive  us  to  our  good,  and  v 
labors  and  will  labor  still  for  it,  if  he  can  be 
spared.  We  shall  have  need  of  him  for  tweatf 
more.  The  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  throiie> 
Lansdowne  and  Fox  in  the  ministiy  and  wetf* 
undone  1  We  become  chained  by  onr  haliit* 
to  the  tails  of  those  who  hate  and  despise  oj 
I  repeat  it.  then,  that  my  anxieties  are  » 
alive  for  the  health  and  long  life  of  the  Kiof- 
He  has  not  a  friend  on  earth  who  would  lamtf^ 
his  loss  as  much  and  so  long  as  I  should^— T> 
Mrs.  John  Adams.  i*'ORD  bd.,  iv,  a6i.  (P« 
1786.) 

3455.  GEORGE  DX,  Tyranny  of.— He 

[George  III.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  th* 
exercise  of  the  Kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  i 
detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  * 
by  abandoning  the  nelm  of  government  and 
declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protee- 
tion. — Proposed  Virginia  Constitution.  Foaa 
ED.,  ii,  12.     (June  i77<^-) 

3456.  GEORGE  HX,  TTnttt  to  ntoy— 
A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  fal 
every  act  which  may  define  a  tjrtant,  is  vm 
to  be  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  IR 

*  Mrs.  Adams  was  then  living  in  London.— BniTOI 
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ce.  Future  .ages  will  scarcely  believe  that 
le  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured  within 
le  short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay 
foundation,  so  broad  and  undisguised  for 
rranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
rinctples  ot   freedom.* — Declaration    of   In- 

BPBNOBNCE   AS    DrAWN    BY   JeFFEKSON. 

8457.  GEORGE  IV.,  Character  of.— As 
he  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  becom- 
ng    interesting,    1    have    endeavored    to    learn 
what  it  truly  is.     This  is  less  difficult  in  his  case 
jian  in  that  of  other  persons  of  rank,  because 
be  has  taken  no  pains  to  hide  himself  from  the 
world.     *     ♦     *     Ihe    total    of    his    education 
was  the  learning  a  little  Latin,  but  he  speaks 
French   without    tne    slightest    foreign    accent^ 
from  the  circumstance  that,  when  very  young, 
his  father  had  put  only  French  servants  about 
him.    He  has  not  a  single  element  of  mathe- 
matics, of  natural  or  moral  philosophy,  or  of 
any  other  science  on  earth,  nor  has  the  society 
lie  has  kept  been  such  as  to  supply  the  void  of 
education.     It  has  been  of  the  lowest,  the  most 
Buterate  and  profligate  persons  of  the  Kingdom, 
without  choice  of  rank  or  mind,  and  with  whom 
the  subjects  of  conversation   are   only   horses, 
<lrinking-matches,  bawdy  houses,  and  in  terms 
the  most  vulgar.     The  young  nobility,  who  be- 
gin by  associating  with  him,  soon  leave  him, 
disgusted  with  the  insupportable  profligacy  of 
his  society ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  has  been  sup- 
posed his   favorite,   and  not  over-nice   in  the 
'  choice  of  company,  would  never  keep  him  com- 
pany habitually.     In  fact,  he  never  associated 
*ith  a  man  of  sense.    He  has  not  a  single  idea 
of  justice,  moralitsr,  religion,  or  of  the  rights  of 
inen,  or   any   anxiety   for  the   opinion   of  the 
world.    He  carries  that  indifference  for  fame 
>o  far,  that  he  would  probably  be  hurt  were  he 
te  lose  his  throne,  provided  he  could  be  assured 
of  having  always  meat,  dr^'nk,  horses  and  wo- 
men.   ♦     ♦     ♦     He  had  a  fine  person,  but  it  is 
^ming    coarse.      He    possesses    good    native 
^onunon  sense,  is  affable,  polite  and  very  good- 
kumorcd.     »     ♦     *     The    Duke   of   York,   who 
was  for  some  time  cried  up  as  the  prodigy  of 
^e  family,  is  as  profligate,  and  of  less  under- 
standing.— To  John   Jay.     ii,   559.     Ford  ed., 
V.60.    (P..  1789.) 

8458.  GEOLOGY,  Imperfect  knowledge 

^•7-1  have  not  much  indulged  myself  in  geo- 
•otical  inquiries,  from  a  belief  that  the  skin- 
^^  scratches  which  we  can  make  or  find  on 
^e  smiace  of  the  earth,  do  not  repay  our  time 
with  as  certain  and  useful  deductions  as  our 
Pursuits  in  some  other  branches. — To  C.  F.  Vol- 
ley,   iv,   569.     (W.,    1805.) 

8459. .     I  could  not  offer  myself 

^  geological  correspondent  in  this  State,  be- 
^Qse  of  all  the  branches  of  science  it  was  the 
one  I  had  the  least  cultivated.  Our  researches 
into  the  texture  of  our  globe  could  be  but  so 
*Qpcrficial,  compared  with  its  vast  interior  con- 
struction, that  I  saw  no  safety  of  conclusion 
from  the  one,  as  to  the  other;  and  therefore 
?ave  pointed  my  own  attentions  to  other  ob- 
jects m  preference,  as  far  as  a  heavy  load  of 
business  would  permit  me  to  attend  to  anything 
eUe.— To  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  531.  (M., 
1810.) 

3460.  GEOX4OOY,  Limited  asefalneBB.— 
To  learn  ^  ^  •  the  ordinary  arrangement 
of  the  different  strata  of  minerals  in  the  earth, 

•The  first  sentence  was  changed  so  as  to  read,  "A 
prince  whoso  clmracter  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  tOAyactlMaL  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
1  fne  people    *  »nQ  the  second  one  was  struck  out.— 


to  know  from  their  habitual  collocations  and 
proximities  where  we  find  one  mineral ;  whether 
another,  for  which  we  are  seeking,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  its  neighborhood,  is  useful.  But 
the  dreams  about  the  modes  of  creation,  in- 
quiries whether  our  globe  has  been  formed  by 
the  agency  of  fire  or  water,  how  many  millions 
of  years  it  has  cost  Vulcan  or  Neptune  to  pro- 
duce what  the  fiat  of  tne  Creator  would  enect 
by  a  single  act  of  will,  is  too  idle  to  be  worth 
a  single  nour  of  any  mans  life. — To  Dr.  John 
P.  Emmstt.    vii,  443.     CM.,  1826.) 

3461.  GEOLOGY,  Man's  reason  defied. 
— The  several  instances  of  trees,  &c.,  fotmd 
far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
seem  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  defiance. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  335. 
(P.,  1786.) 

3462.  GEOLOGY,  Theories  of  .—With  re- 
spect to  the  inclination  of  the  strata  of  rocks, 
I  had  observed  them  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  North  Mountains  in  Virginia,  to  be  parallel 
with  the  pole  of  the  earth.  I  observed  the 
same  thing  in  most  instances  in  the  Alps,  be- 
tween Cette  and  Turin;  but  in  returning  along 
the  precipices  of  the  Apennines,  where  they 
hang  over  the  Mediterranean,  their  direction 
was  totally  different  and  various.  You  men- 
tion that  in  our  Western  country  they  are  hori- 
zontal. This  variety  proves  they  have  not  been 
formed  by  subsidence,  as  some  writers  of  the 
theories  of  the  earth  have  pretended;  for  then 
thev  should  always  have  been  in  circular  strata, 
and  concentric.  It  proves,  too,  that  they  have 
not  been  formed  by  the  roution  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  as  it  might  nave  been  suspected, 
had  all  these  strata  been  parallel  with  that  axis. 
They  may,  indeed,  have  been  thrown  up  by 
explosions,  as  Whitehurst  supposes,  or  have 
been  the  effect  of  convulsions.  But  there  can 
be  no  proof  of  the  explosion,  nor  is  it  probable 
that  convulsions  have  deformed  every  spot  of 
the  earth,  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  rock 
grows,  and  it  seems  that  it  grows  in  layers  in 
every  direction,  as  the  branches  of  trees  grow 
in  all  directions.  Why  seek  further  the  solu- 
tion of  this  phenomenon?  Everything  in  na- 
ture decays.  If  it  were  not  reproduced  then 
by  growth  there  should  be  a  chasm. — To 
Charles  Thomson,  ii.  276.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
448.    (P.,  1787.) 

3463.  GEBBY  (Elbridge),  Federalist 
hatred  of. — As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
you  had  consented  to  stay  in  Paris,  there  was 
no  measure  observed  in  the  execrations  of  the 
war  party.  They  openly  wished  you  might  be 
guillotined,  or  sent  to  Cayenne,  or  anything 
else. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  27^-  Ford  ed., 
vii,  335.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

3464. .    The  people  will  support 

you,  notwithstanding  the  bowlings  of  the  rav- 
enous crew  from  whose  jaws  they  are  escaping. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  390.  Ford  ed.. 
viu,  41.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

3465.  GEBBY  (Elbridge),  French  nego- 
tiations.— You  suppose  that  you  have  been 
abused  by  both  parties.  As  far  as  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  you  are  misinformed.  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  a  sentence  of  blame  uttered 
against  you  by  the  republicans ;  unless  we  were 
so  to  construe  their  wishes  that  you  had  more 
boldly  cooperated  in  a  project  of  a  treaty,  and 
would  more  explicitly  state,  whether  there  was 
in  your  colleagues  [Marshall  and  Pinckney] 
that  flexibility,  which  persons  earnest  after 
peace  would  have  practiced?  Whether,  on  the 
contrary,    their    demeanor    was    not    cold,    re- 
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served,  and  distant,  at  least,  if  not  backward? 
And  whether,  if  they  had  yielded  to  those  in- 
formal conferences  which  Talleyrand  seems  to 
have  courted,  the  liberal  accommodation  you 
suppose  might  not  have  been  effected,  even  with 
their  agency?  Your  fellow  citizens  think  they 
have  a  right  to  full  information  in  a  case  of 
such  great  concernment  to  them.  It  is  their 
sweat  which  is  to  earn  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  and  their  blood  which  is  to  flow  in  expia- 
tion of  tde  causes  of  it.  It  may  be  in  your 
power  to  save  them  from  these  miseries  by 
full  communications  and  unrestrained  details, 
postponing  motives  of  delicacy  to  those  of 
duty.  It  rests  with  you  to  come  forward  inde- 
pendently;  to  make  your  stand  on  the  high 
ground  of  your  own  character ;  to  ^  disregard 
calumny,  and  to  be  borne  above  it  on  the 
snoulders  of  your  grateful  fellow  citizens;  or 
to  sink  into  the  humule  oblivion,  to  which  the 
federalists  (self-called)  have  secretly  con- 
demned you ;  and  even  to  be  happy  if  they  will 
indulge  your  oblivion,  while  they  have  beamed 
on  your  colleagues  meridian  splendor. — ^To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  2T2.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  333- 
(Pa.,  Jan.   1709.) 

3466.  OEBBY  (Elbridge),  Vice-Presi- 
dency.— The  resolution  of  the  republicans  of 
Connecticut  to  propose  you  as  Vice-President, 
*  *  ♦  is  a  stamp  ot  double  proof.  It  is  an 
indication  to  the  factionaries  that  their  nay  is 
the  yea  of  truth  and  its  best  test. — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,    vi,  64.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  361.     (M.,  181  j.) 

3467.  GILES    (William   B.),    Hamilton 

resolutions. — Mr.  Giles  and  one  or  two 
others  were  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the 
palpableness  of  these  resolutions  rendered  it 
impossible  the  House  could  reject  them.  Those 
who  knew  the  composition  of  the  House,  i,  of 
bank  directors;  2.  holders  of  bank  stock:  3. 
stock  jobbers;  4,  blind  devotees;  5,  ignorant 
persons  who  did  not  comprehend  them ;  6, 
lazy  and  good-humored  persons,  who  compre- 
hended and  acknowledged  them,  yet  were  too 
lazy  to  examine,  or  unwilling  to  pronounce  cen- 
sure. The  persons  who  knew  these  characters, 
foresaw  that  the  three  first  descriptions  making 
one-third  of  the  House,  the  three  latter  would 
make  one-half  of  the  residue :  and,  of  course, 
that  they  would  be  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  to  one.  Rut  they  thought  that  even  this  re- 
jection would  do  good,  by  showing  the  public 
the  desperate  and  abandoned  dispositions  with 
which  their  affairs  were  conducted.  The  reso- 
lutions were  proposed,  and  nothing  spared  to 
present  them  in  the  fulness  of  demonstration. 
There  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  who 
voted  otherwise  than  had  been  expected.* — The 
Anas,  ix,  139.  Ford  ed.,  i.  222.  (March 
1793) 

3468.  GLOBY,  Undying.— The  road  to 
that  glory  which  never  dies  is  to  use  power 
for  the  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of 
our  country,  not  for  their  destruction. — To 
Earl  of  Buchan.     iv.  494.     (W..  1803.) 

3469.  GOD,  Gifts  of.— The  God  who  gave 
us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time. — 
RiGHT-s  OF  British  America,  i,  142.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  447.  (1774.)  See  Deity  and  Provi- 
dence. 

—  GOLD.— Sec  DoiXAR  and  Money. 

•  The  rcsr^lutions,  moved  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  Ffbrunry  --8th.  afirainst  Hamilton. 
Thev  were  nojratived  bv  a  majority  ranffinR  between 
40  to'  .:i3.  to  a  minority  varying  from  15  to  7.— Note  in 
FoRL)  Edition. 


3470.  GOODBICH  (XUbot),  BemoTftlat: 

— There  is  one  [case]  in  your  State  [Connecti- 
cutl  which  calU  for  decision,  and  on  which 
Judge  Lincoki  will  ask  yourself  and  some  othcn 
to  consult  and  advise  us.  It  is  the  case  of  llr. 
Goodrich,  whose  being  a  recent  appointment 
made  a  tew  days  only  before  Mr.  Adams  went 
out  of  office,  is  liable  to  the  general  nullificatiiM 
I  affix  to  them.  Yet,  there  might  be  reason  far 
continuing  him ;  or  if  that  would  do  more  harm 
than  good,  we  should  enquire  who  is  the  person 
in  the  State  who,  superseding  Mr.  Goodrid, 
would  from  his  character  and  standing  ia 
society,  most  effectually  silence  clamor,  and 
justify  the  Executive  in  a  comparison  of  the  two 
characters.  For  though  I  consider  Mr.  Good- 
rich's appointment  as  a  nullity  in  effect,  yet 
others  may  view  it  as  a  possession  and  removal, 
and  ask  if  that  removal  has  been  made  to  pot 
in  a  better  man?  I  pray  you  to  tidce  a  broad 
view  of  this  subject,  consider  it  in  all  its  besr* 
ings,  local  and  general,  and  communicate  to 
me  your  opinion. — ^To  Gideon  Granger.  Fod 
ED.,  viii.  44.     (W.,  March  180 1.)     See  Bishop. 

3471.  GOVERKKEKT,       AbdlcatloB.— 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  with- 
drawing his  governors,  and  declaring  us  osf 
of  his  allegiance  and  protection.* — Decxaia- 
TioN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeftei- 

SON. 

3472.  GOVESmCEKT,  Abolition  of  d«- 
Btnictlve.— We  hold  these  truths  to  be  sdf 
evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  dat 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  wiUi  in- 
herent andf  inalienable  rights:  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed :  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying 
its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness. — Declaration  of  Independ-  '' 
ENCE  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3473.  GOVERNMENT,     Altoring.— The 
proposition  [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory   ♦    ♦    ♦    because  it  does  not  pro* 
pose  to  repeal  the   ♦    *    ♦    acts  of  Parliament 
altering  the  form  of  government  of  the  East^^ 
cm  Colonies. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  ftoP^ — . 
osiTioN.    Ford  ed.,  i,  48a     (July  1775.) 

3474. He   has   combined,  witEfc^ 

others.  *  *  *  for  altering,  fundamentin^r— 
the  forms  of  our  governments. — Declaim*^  3^* 
OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson- 

—  GK>  VEENHENTy  Andant. — See  AH^^' 

TOTLE.  

3475.  QOVEBNinfiNT,    ArbJtrary.-^t^ 

has  combined,  with  others,  *  ♦  *  for  «b^^7" 
ishing  the  free  system  of  English  law*  '^^ 
a  neighboring  Province,  establishing  thef^?^^^ 
an   arbitrary  government,   and  enlarging  7^- 

*  Confcress  stnick  out  the  words  in  italica,  aad^S^ 
scrted  "  by  declaring  ua  ont  of  hia  protection,  f^ 
waging  war  against  nB.'*>-BDlTOR.  '^ 

t  The  words ''  inherent  and  '*  were  stmck  out  Kff^ 
Conjicress  and  the  word 

ITOR, 


he  words  "  inherent  and  "  were  ttmck  out  ^f^ 
"'•- "'^  certain  "waainMrted-K^ 
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This  statue  wan  presenl^l  tr>  ih^  |^ivi:riut:j<«ii  of  lliti  1?IjU<hI  .Stat-es  in  181W  by  Lieut.  Uriali 
H.  T^-vy  (latf*  <x»inmo«U>rf)  of  \\\^  Hnit^  RmivH  ^^llv^^  Tt  utiuvl^  in  the  rotunda  of  the  XTnited 
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tive  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legislative 
body  [under  the  first  Virginia  Constitution]. 
The  concentrating  these  in  the  same  hands  is 
precisely  the  dehnition  of  despotic  govern- 
ment. It  will  be  no  alleviation  that  these 
powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of 
hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  despots  would  surely 
be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those  who  doubt 
it  turn  their  eyes  on  the  Republic  of  Venice. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
223.    (1782.) 

3494. .     I  think  the  government 

in  France  is  a  pure  despotism  in  theory,  but 
moderated  in  practice  by  the  respect  which 
the  public  opinion  commands.  But  the  na- 
tion repeats,  after  Montesquieu,  that  the  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  magistracy,  of  priests  and 
nobles,  arc  barriers  between  the  King  and  the 
people.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  these 
barriers  can  only  appeal  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  neither  these  bodies,  nor  the  peo- 
ple, can  oppose  any  legal  check  to  the  will 
of  the  monarch.— To  Mr.  Cutting,  ii.  438. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3495.  OOVEBNMEKT,  Elective.— Elect- 
ive government  is  *  *  *  the  best  perma- 
nent corrective  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of 
those  entrusted  with  power. — Reply  to  Ad- 
dress,   iv,  387.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

3496.  GOVERNMENT,  Energetic- 
American  reputation  in  Europe  is  not  such  as 
to  be  flattering  to  its  citizens.  Two  circum- 
stances are  particularly  objected  to  us, — the 
non-payment  of  our  debts  and  the  want  of 
energy  in  our  government.  These  discourage 
a  connection  with  us. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
i,  518.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  188.    (P..  1786.) 

3497. .     I  am  not  a  friend  to  a 

very  energetic  government.  It  is  always  op- 
pressive.—To  James  Madison,  ii.  331.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  479.     (P.,  1787.) 

34^8. .    A  free  government  is  of 

all  others  the  most  energetic. — To  John 
Dickinson,  iv,  366.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

3499. .  The  energy  of  the  gov- 
ernment depends  mainly  on  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  the  Chief  Magistrate. — To 
Dr.  Hor.atio  Turpin.    v,  90.     (W.,  1807.) 

—  GOVERNMENT,  English.— See  Eng- 
land. 

3500.  GOVERNMENT,  Experiments  in. 

— This  I  hope  will  be  the  age  of  experiments 
in  government,  and  that  their  basis  will  be 
founded  in  principles  of  honesty,  not  of  mere 
force.  We  have  seen  no  instance  of  this  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  nor  do  we 
read  of  any  before  that.— To  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed..  vii.  56.    (M.,  1796.) 

—  GOVERNMENT,  Extensive  terri- 
tory and.— See  Territory. 

3501.  GOVERNMENT,  Extremes  of. 
— We  are  now  vibrating  between  too  much 
and  too  little  government,  and  the  pendulum 


will  rest  finally  in  the  middle. — ^To  Wzllzak 
Stephens  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  v,  3.  (P., 
1788.) 

3502.  GOVERNMENT,  Fallibility^ 

—Was  the  government  to  prescribe  to  us  our 
medicine  and  diet,  our  bodies  would  be  in 
such  keeping  as  our  souls  are  now.  Thus  in 
France  the  emetic  was  once  forbidden  as 
a  medicine,  and  the  pouto  as  an  article  of 
food.  Government  is  just  as  infallible,  too. 
when  it  fixes  systems  in  physics.  Galileo  was 
sent  to  the  Inquisition  for  affirming  that  the 
earth  was  a  sphere;  the  government  had  de- 
clared it  to  be  as  flat  as  a  trencher,  and 
Galileo  was  obliged  to  abjure  his  error.  This 
error,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  the  earth 
became  a  globe,  and  Descartes  declared  it 
was  whirled  round  its  axes  by  a  vortex.  The 
government  in  which  he  lived  was  wise 
enough  to  see  that  this  was  no  question  of 
civil  jurisdiction,  or  we  should  all  have  been 
involved  by  authority  in  vortices.  In  &ct, 
vortices  have  been  exploded,  and  the  Newton- 
ian principle  of  gravitation  is  now  more 
firmly  established,  on  the  basis  of  reason, 
than  it  would  be  were  the  government  to  step 
in,  and  to  make  it  an  article  of  necessary 
faith.  Reason  and  experiment  have  been 
indulged,  and  error  has  fled  before  them.  It 
is  error  alone  which  needs  the  support  of 
government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  40a  Fqu>  edl,  iii, 
264.    (1782.) 

3503.  GOVERNMENT,  Fear  and.— No 
government  can  be  maintained  without  ihe 
principle  of  fear  as  well  as  of  duty.  Good 
men  will  obey  the  last,  but  bad  ones  the 
former  only.  If  our  government  ever  fails 
it  will  be  from  this  weakness. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  484.    (M.,  1814.) 

—  (H>VEBNMENT,    The    federal.~See 

Federal  Government. 

3504.  OOVEBNMENT,      Field      for.- 

Never  was  a  finer  canvas  presented  to  woric 
on  than  our  countrymen.  All  of  them  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
honest  industry,  independent  in  their  circam- 
stances,  enlightened  as  to  their  rights,  and 
firm  in  their  habits  of  order  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.— To  John  Adams.  Ford  sa, 
vii,  56.    (M.,  1796.) 

3505.  tK)VEENMENT,  Forma  of.— So- 
cieties exist  under  three  forms,  sufficiently 
distinguishable,  i.  Without  government  if 
among  our  Indians.  2.  Under  governments, 
wherein  the  will  of  every  one  has  a  just  in- 
fluence ;  as  is  the  case  in  England,  in  a  slight 
degree,  and  in  our  States,  in  a  great  one.  3^ 
Under  governments  of  force;  as  is  the  case 
in  all  other  monarchies,  and  in  mo^t  of  the 
other  republics.  To  have  an  idea  of  the 
curse  of  existence  under  these  last,  they  must 
be  seen.  It  is  a  government  of  wolves  over 
sheep.  It  is  a  problem,  not  clear  in  my  mind, 
that  the  first  condition  is  not  the  best.  But 
I  believe  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  great 
degree  of  population.  The  second  state  has 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  it    The  mass  of  man* 
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Idnd  under  that,  enjoys  a  precious  degree  of 
liberty  and  happiness.  It  has  its  evils,  too; 
the  principle  of  which  is  the  turbulence  to 
which  it  is  subject.  But  weigh  this  against 
the  oppressions  of  monarchy,  and  it  becomes 
nothing.  Malo  periculosam  libertatem  quant 
quietem  servitutem.  Even  this  evil  is  pro- 
dnctive  of  good.  It  prevents  the  degeneracy 
of  government,  and  nourishes  a  general  at- 
tention to  the  public  affairs.  I  hold  it  that  a 
little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good  thing, 
and  as  necessary  in  the  political  world  as 
storms  are  in  the  physical.  Unsuccessful  re- 
bellions, indeed,  generally  establish  the  en- 
croachments on  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  have  produced  them.  An  observation 
of  this  truth  should  render  honest  republican 
governors  so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  re- 
bellions, as  not  to  discourage  them  too  much. 
It  is  a  mecicine  necessary  for  the  sound 
health  of  government. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.    Ford  ed..  iv,  362.     (P.,  1787.) 

3506.  (H>VEItKM£NT,  Foundation  of. 
—The  will  of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate 
foundation  of  any  government,  and  to  pro- 
tect its  free  expression  should  be  our  first 
object.— To  Benjamin  Waring.  iv,  379. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

3507. .    The  true  foundation  of 

republican  government  is  the  equal  right  of 
every  citizen,  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management. — To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL   vii,  II.    Ford  ed.,  x.  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

3508.  OOVEBNHENT,  Frugality.— I 
am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal. — To 
Elbridge  Gerry.  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
327.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

3509.  GOVEBNMENT,  Good.— The  first 
principle  of  a  good  government  is  certainly 
a  distribution  of  its  powers  into  executive, 
judiciary  and  legislative,  and  a  subdivision  of 
the  latter  into  two  or  three  branches. — To 
John  Adams,  ii,  282.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  454. 
(P..  1787.) 

3510. A  single  good  govern- 
ment is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth. — To 
George  Flower,    vii,  84.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

3511. .  No  government  can  con- 
tinue good,  but  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple—To John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
153-    (M.,  1819.) 

3512.  00  VEBNMENT,  Harmony  and. — 
It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united  in 
society  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible  in 
matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  trans- 
act together. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  331. 
Ford  ed..  iii,  189.     (1782.) 

3513.  OOVEBNMENT,      Hexeditary 
branches   of. — Experience   has   shown    that 
the  hereditary  branches  of  modern  govern- 
ments are  the  patrons  of  privilege  and  pre- 
rogative,  and   not  of   the   natural    rights   of 
the  people,  whose  oppressors  they  generally 
are. — To    General    Washington.      i,    335. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  467.     (A.,  1784.) 

3514. .     What   a   crowd   of   les- 
sons   do    the   present    miseries    of    Holland 


teach  us!  Never  to  have  an  hereditary  of- 
ficer of  any  sort  ♦  *  ♦  , — Xo  John 
Adams,  ii,  283.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  455.  (P., 
1787.) 

3515.  .      Our    young    Republic 

*  *  *  should  guard  against  hereditary 
magistrates. — To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  2«;3. 
(P.,  1787.) 

3516. .     We  have  chanced  to  live 

in  an  age  which  will  probably  be  distinguished 
in  history  for  its  experiments  in  government 
on  a  larger  scale  than  has  yet  taken  place. 
But  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  result. 
The  grosser  absurdities,  such  as  hereditary 
magistracies,  we  shall  see  exploded  in  our  day, 
long  experience  having  already  pronounced 
condemnation  against  them.  But  what  is  to 
be  the  substitute?  This  our  children  or 
grandchildren  will  answer.  We  may  be  satis- 
fied with  the  certain  knowledge  that  none 
can  ever  be  tried,  so  stupid,  so  unrighteous, 
so  oppressive,  so  destructive  of  every  end  for 
which  honest  men  enter  into  government,  as 
that  which  their  forefathers  had  established, 
and  their  fathers  alone  venture  to  tumble 
headlong  from  the  stations  they  have  so  long 
abused. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  115.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  5.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

3517. .     The    principles    of    our 

Constitution  are  wisely  opposed  ♦  ♦  ♦  to 
every  practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
establishments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

3518.  .     Hereditary    authorities 

always  consume  the  public  contributions,  and 
oppress  the  people  with  labor  and  poverty. — 
To  David  Howell,    v,  554.     (M.,  1810.) 

3519. .  Hereditary  bodies,  al- 
ways existing,  always  on  the  watch  for  their 
own  aggrandizement,  profit  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  privileges  of  their 
order,  and  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. — To  M.  Coray.  vii,  319.  (M.. 
1823.) 

3520.  GOVEBNMENT,  Inattention  to. 
— If  once  the  people  become  inattentive  to  the 
public  affairs,  you  and  I,  and  Congress  and 
Assemblies,  Judges  and  Governors,  shall  all 
become  wolves.  It  seems  to  be  the  law  of 
our  general  nature,  in  spite  of  individual  ex- 
ceptions; and  experience  declares  that  man  is 
the  only  animal  which  devours  his  own  kind ; 
for  I  can  apply  no  milder  term  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  and  to  the  general  prey 
of  the  rich  on  the  poor. — To  JEdward  Car- 
RiNGTON.  ii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

3521.  GOVEBNMENT,  Liberty  and.— 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — To 
E.  Carrington.  ii.  404.  Ford  ed..  v,  20. 
(P.,  1788.) 

3522.  GOVEBNMENT,  Monarchical.— 
Blessed  effect  of  a  kingly  government,  where 
a  pretenced  insult  to  the  sister  of  a  king, 
is  to  produce  the  wanton  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  or  two  thousand  of  the  people  who 
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have  entrusted  themselves  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  as  many  of  his  enemies!  And 
we  think  ours  a  bad  government. — To  Gov- 
ernor RuTLEDGE.    ii,  234.     (P.,  1787.) 

3523. .     It   is   a   government   of 

wolves  over  sheep. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
105.    Forded.,  iv,  362.    (P.,  1787.) 

3524.  GOVERNMENT,  Moral  prind- 
ples. — If  ever  the  morals  of  a  people  could 
be  made  the  basis  of  their  own  government, 
it  is  our  case;  and  who  could  propose  to 
govern  such  a  people  by  the  corruption  of 
a  Legislature,  before  he  could  have  one  night 
of  quiet  sleep,  must  convince  himself  that  the 
human  soul,  as  well  as  body,  is  mortal. — To 
John  Adams.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  57.    (M.,  1796.) 

3525. .    When   we  come  to  the 

moral  principles  on  which  the  government  is 
to  be  administered,  we  come  to  what  is  proper 
for  all  conditions  of  society.  I  meet  you 
there  in  all  the  benevolence  and  rectitude  of 
your  native  character;  and  I  love  myself  al- 
ways most  where  I  concur  most  with  you. 
Liberty,  truth,  probity,  honor,  are  declared  to 
be  the  four  cardinal  principles  of  your  So- 
ciety. I  believe  with  you  that  morality,  com- 
passion, generosity,  are  innate  elements  of  the 
human  constitution;  that  there  exists  a  right 
independent  of  force ;  that  a  right  to  property 
is  founded  in  our  natural  wants,  in  the  means 
with  which  we  are  endowed  to  satisfy  these 
wants,  and  the  right  to  what  we  acquire  by 
those  means  without  violating  the  similar 
rights  of  other  sensible  beings;  that  no  one 
has  a  right  to  obstruct  another,  exercising  his 
faculties  innocently  for  the  relief  of  sensibil- 
ities made  a  part  of  his  nature:  that  justice 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  society:  that  the 
majority,  oppressing  an  individual,  is  guilty 
of  a  crime,  abuses  its  strength,  and  by  acting 
on  the  law  of  the  strongest  breaks  up  the 
foundations  of  society:  that  action  by  the 
citizens  in  person,  in  affairs  within  their  reach 
and  competence,  and  in  all  others  by  repre- 
sentatives, chosen  immediately,  and  removable 
by  themselves,  constitutes  the  essence  of  a 
republic:  that  all  governments  are  more  or 
less  republican  in  proportion  as  this  principle 
enters  more  or  less  into  their  'composition: 
and  that  a  government  by  representation  is 
capable  of  extension  over  a  greater  surface 
of  country  than  one  of  any  other  form.  These 
are  the  essentials  in  which  you  and  I  agree; 
T'owcvcr  in  our  zeal  for  their  maintenance, 
we  may  be  perplexed  and  divaricate,  as  to  the 
structure  of  society  most  likely  to  secure  them. 

-To  Dl'i*ont  i)e  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford 
LD.,  x,  24.     (P.P..  1816.) 

3526.  GOVERNMENT,  Objects  of.— Per- 
sons and  property  make  the  sum  of  the  ob- 
■ccts  of  government.— To  James  Madison. 
iii,  106.  Ford  ed.,  v,  121.  (P.,  1789)  See 
Generations. 

3527. .    The  care  of  human  life 

and  happmess,  and  not  their  destruction,  is 
the  fir>t  and  only  legitimate  object  of  good 
government.— R.  to  A.  Maryland  Repub- 
licans,   viii.  165.     (1809.) 


3528 .    The  freedom  and 

ness  of  man  *  *  ♦  arc  the  sole  1 
of  all  legitimate  government — ^To  Gi 
Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  1810.) 

3529. .    The  only  onhodc 

ject  of  the  institution  of  government 
secure  the  greatest  degree  of  happines 
sible  to  the  general  mass  of  those  asst 
under  it. — To  M.  Van  Der  Kemp. 
(M.,  1812.) 

3530 .     The    equal     ri^ 

man.  and  the  happiness  of  every  indi 
are  nowr  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
mate  objects  of  government  Modem 
have  the  signal  advantage,  too,  of  ! 
discovered  the  only  device  by  which 
rights  can  be  secured,  to  wit:  govemm 
the  people,  acting  not  in  person,  but  I 
resentatives  chosen  by  themselves,  tha 
.say.  by  evciy  man  of  ripe  years  anc 
mind,  who  either  contributes  by  his  pc 
person  to  the  support  of  his  countr 
M.  CoRAY.    vii,  319.    (M.,  1823.) 

3531.  GOVEHNMENT,  Origin  of^ 

is  an  error  into  which  most  of  the 
lators  on  government  have  fallen,  and 
the  well-known  state  of  society  of  our  I 
ought  before  now,  to  have  correcte 
their  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  gover 
they  suppose  it  to  have  commenced 
patriarchal  or  monarchical  form.  O 
dians  are  evidently  in  that  state  of 
which  has  passed  the  association  of  a 
family ;  and  not  yet  submitted  to  the  a 
ity  of  positive  laws,  or  of  any  acknow 
magistrate.  Every  man,  with  them,  j 
fectly  free  to  follow  his  own  inclin 
But  if,  in  doing  this,  he  violates  the 
of  another,  if  the  case  be  slight,  he  is  po 
by  the  disesteem  of  his  society,  or,  as  1 
by  public  opinion;  if  serious,  he  is 
hawked  as  a  dangerous  enemy.  Their  1 
conduct  them  by  the  influence  of  theii 
acler  only;  and  they  follow,  or  not,  a 
plea.se,  him  of  whose  character  for  wise 
war  they  have  the  highest  opinion. 
the  origin  of  the  parties  among  them, 
ing  to  different  leaders,  and  govern 
their  advice,  not  by  their  command. 
Cherokees.  the  only  tribe  I  know  to  b 
templating  the  establishment  of  regulai 
magistrates,  and  government  propose  ; 
emment  of  representatives,  elected 
every  town.  But,  of  all  things,  the] 
think  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  ^ 
one  man.  This,  the  only  instance  of 
fact  within  our  knowledge,  will  be  1 
beginning  by  republican,  and  not  I 
triarchal  or  monarchical  government,  a: 
ulative  writers  have  generally  conjecb 
To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  4.  Ford  kdl, 
(M..  1816.) 

3532.  GOVEBNXENT,  ParticiiMiti 

— Those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  c 
emment  should  equally  participate  of  ii 
efits— Address  to  Lord  Dun  more.  Fc 
i,  457.    (1775.) 
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3533. ,    No  Englishman  will  prc- 

end  that  a  right  to  participate  in  goverament 
an  be  derived  from  any  other  source  than  a 
personal  right,  or  a  right  of  property.  The 
conclusion  is  inevitable  that  he,  who  had 
neither  his  person  nor  property  in  America, 
could  rightfully  assume  a  participation  in  its 
govemment. — Notes  on  M.  SouLfes's  Work. 
ix,299.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  306.     (P.,  1786.) 

3534.  (H>VEBinCENT,  The  people  and. 

—Every  government  degenerates  when  trusted 
to  the  rulers  of  the  people  alone.  The  people 
themselves,  therefore,  are  its  only  safe  de- 
positories. And  to  render  even  them  safe, 
their  minds  must  be  improved  to  a  certain  de- 
pec— Notes  ON  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford 
a.,  iii,  254.    {1782.) 

3535. .  The  influence  over  gov- 
ernment must  be  shared  among  all  the  people. 
If  every  individual  which  composes  their  mass 
participates  of  the  ultimate  authority,  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  safe;  because  the  corrupting 
the  whole  mass  will  exceed  any  private  re- 
soarces  of  wealth;  and  public  ones  cannot 
be  provided  but  by  levies  on  the  people.  In 
tius  case,  every  man  would  have  to  pay  his 
own  price.  The  government  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  corrupted,  because  but  one  man  in 
ten  has  a  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  sellers  of  the  government,  there- 
fore, get  nine-tenths  of  their  price  clear. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
254.    (1782.) 

8586. .    Were  I  called  upon  to 

decide  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted 
in  the  Legislative  or  Judiciary  department,  I 
would  say  it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
Legislative.  The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more 
important  than  the  making  them.  However, 
it  is  best  to  have  the  people  in  all  the  three 
departments,  where  that  is  possible. — To  M. 
L'ABBfe  Arnond.  iii,  82.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104. 
(P..  1789.) 

8587.  OOVEBNMENTy  Perversion.— 
[While]  certain  forms  of  government  are 
better  calculated  than  others  to  protect  in- 
dnriduals  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  are  at  the  same  time  themselves 
better  guarded  against  degeneracy,  yet  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that,  even  under  the  best 
forms,  those  entrusted  with  power  have,  in 
time,  and  by  slow  operations,  perverted  it 
into  tyranny. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  220.    (1779) 

8538.  GOVEBNMENT,  Powers  of.— The 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  offices 
shall  be  kept  forever  separate ;  no  person  ex- 
ercising the  one  shall  be  capable  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  others,  or  to  either  of  them. — 
Proposed  Va.  Cdnstttution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  13. 
(June  1776.) 

3539. .    The  legitimate  powers  of 

government  extend  to  such  acts  only  as  are 
isjtxrious  to  others. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
riii,  400.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  263.    (1782.) 

8540. .    The  powers  of  govem- 

lent  shall  be  divided  into  three  distinct  de- 


partments, each  of  them  to  be  confided  to  a 
separate  body  of  magistracy;  to  wit,  those 
which  are  legislative  to  one,  those  which 
are  judiciary  to  another,  and  those  which  are 
executive  to  another.  No  person,  or  collec- 
tion of  persons,  being  of  one  of  these  de- 
partments, shall  exercise  any  power  properly 
belonging  to  either  of  the  others,  except  in 
the  instances  hereinafter  expressly  permitted. 
— Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
j^.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  322.    (1783.) 

3541.  OOVEBNMENT,  Principles  of 
modem. — Either  force  or  corruption  has  been 
the  principle  of  every  modem  government, 
unless  the  Dutch  perhaps  be  excepted,  and' 
I  am  not  well  enough  informed  to  accept  them 
absolutely. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
57.    (1796.) 

3542.  (H>VEItKMENT,  Public  welfare 
and. — No  government  has  a  legitimate  right 
to  do  what  is  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  gov- 
erned.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  461. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  103.    (M.,  1792.) 

3543.  OOVEUKMENTy  Purchases  by.— 

I  do  not  know  on  what  principles  of  reason- 
ing it  is  that  good  men  think  the  public  ought 
to  pay  more  for  a  thing  than  they  would 
themselves  if  they  wanted  it. — To  Henry 
Dearborn,    v,  293.    (M.,  1808.) 

3544.  OOVEBNMENT,  Purity.— A  gov- 
ernment regulating  itself  by  what  is  wise  and 
just  for  the  many,  uninfluenced  by  the  local 
and  selfish  views  of  the  few  who  direct  their 
affairs,  has  not  been  seen,  perhaps,  on  earth. 
Or  if  it  existed,  for  a  moment,  at  the  birth  of 
ours,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  term  of 
its  continuance.  Still,  I  believe  it  does  exist 
here  in  a  greater  degree  than  anywhere  else; 
and  for  its  growth  and  continuance,  *  *  * 
I  offer  sincere  prayers. — To  William  Craw- 
ford,   vii,  8.    Ford  ed.,  x,  36.    (M.,  1816.) 

3545.  GOVERNMENT,  Becognition  of. 

— With  what  kind  of  government  [in  France] 
may  you  do  business?  It  accords  with  our 
principles  to  acknowledge  any  government  to 
be  rightful,  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of 
the  nation  substantially  declared.  The  late 
government  was  of  this  kind,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  by  all  the  branches 
of  ours.  So,  any  alteration  of  it  which  shall 
be  made  by  the  will  of  the  nation  substantially 
declared,  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged  in 
like  manner.  With  such  a  government  every 
kind  of  business  may  be  done. — To  Gouver- 
NEUR  Morris,  iii,  489.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  131. 
(Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

3546. .  You  express  a  wish  *  *  ♦ 

to  be  generally  advised  as  to  the  tenor  of  your 
conduct  in  consequence  of  the  late  revolu- 
tion in  France.  *  *  *  We  certainly  can- 
not deny  to  other  nations  that  principle 
whereon  our  government  is  founded,  that 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  govern  itself  in- 
ternally under  what  forms  it  pleases,  and  to 
change  these  forms  at  its  own  will;  and  ex- 
ternally to  transact  business  with  otVvet  iv^- 
tions    through    whatever    organ   '\X.    cVvoos»es, 
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whether  that  be  a  king,  convention,  assem- 
bly, committee,  president,  or  whatever  it  be. 
The  only  thing  essential  is,  the  will  of  the 
nation.  Taking  this  as  your  polar  star,  you 
can  hardly  err. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii, 
500.    (Pa..  Dec.  1792.) 

3547. .     I  am  apprehensive    that 

your  situation  must  have  been  difficult  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  late  form  of  gov- 
crnmcni  to  the  rccstahlishment  of  some 
other  legitimate  authority,  and  that  you  may 
have  been  at  a  loss  to- determine  with  whom 
business  might  be  done.  Nevertheless  when 
principles  are  well  understooti  their  applica- 
tion is  less  embarrassing.  We  surely  cannot 
deny  to  anv  nation  that  right  whereon  our 
own  government  is  founded,  that  every  one 
may  govern  itself  under  whatever  forms  it 
pleases,  and  change  these  forms  at  its  own 
will ;  and  that  it  may  transact  its  business 
with  foreign  nations  through  whatever  orp^n 
it  thinks  proper,  whether  king,  convention, 
assembly,  committee,  president,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of  the  nation 
is  the  or.ly  thing  essential  to  be  regarded. — 
To  GoL'VEkNEUR  Morris.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  149. 
(Pa..  Dec.  1792.) 

3548. .     On  the  dissolution  of  the 

laic  constitution  in  France,  by  the  removal  of 
so  integral  a  part  of  it  as  the  King,  the 
National  Assembly,  to  whom  a  part  only  of 
the  public  authority  had  been  delegated,  sen- 
sible of  the  incompetence  of  their  powers  to 
transact  the  affairs  of  the  nation  legiti- 
mately, incited  their  fellow  citizens  to  ap- 
point a  national  convention  during  this  de- 
fective st.ite  of  the  national  authority.  Duly 
to  our  constituents  required  that  we  should 
suspend  payment  of  the  moneys  yet  unpaid 
of  our  debt  to  that  country,  because  there 
was  no  person,  or  persons,  suh^ianlially  au- 
tlK)rizc(l  by  the  nation  of  France  to  receive 
the  moneys  and  give  us  a  good  ac(iuitlal.  On 
this  ground  my  la^^t  leitcr  desired  you  to 
suspend  payments  till  further  orders,  with  an 
assurance,  if  neocssarj-.  that  the  suspension 
should  not  be  continued  a  moment  longer 
than  >huiil(l  be  necessary  for  us  to  see  the 
reostaMi>hnunt  of  sume  person,  or  body  of 
person-,  with  authoritv  to  receive  and  give 
us  a  K<»od  acquittal.  Since  that  we  learn  that 
a  convfiuion  is  assembled,  invested  with  full 
powers  by  the  nation  to  transact  its  affairs. 
Though  we  know  that  from  the  public 
papers  only,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  formal 
annunciati(»n  of  it.  we  hasten  to  act  upon  it 
by  authorizing  you.  if  the  fact  be  true,  to 
consider  the  ^uspen<ion  of  payment,  ♦  *  * 
a'^  now  taken  off,  and  to  proceed  as  if  it  had 
I. ever  been  imposed ;  considering  the  con- 
vention, or  the  government  they  shall  have 
e^tabli>lie(l.  a-^  the  lawful  representative  of 
tbe  nation,  and  authorized  to  act  for  them. 
Neither  the  honor  nor  inclination  of  our 
country  would  justify  our  withholding  our 
payment  under  a  scnipulous  attention  to 
forms.  On  the  contrary,  they  lent  us  that 
money  when  we  were  under  their  circum- 
stances, and  it  seems  providential  that  we  can 


not  only  repay  them  the  same  sum,  but  uai 
the  same  circumstances. — Tq  GouvEanf 
Morris.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  15a    (Pa.,  Dec  179ft 

3540. .    I  am  sensible  that  jm 

situation  must  have  been  difficult  durirg  A 
transition  from  the  late  form  of  govemmci 
[in  France]  to  the  recsUblishment  of  »» 
other  legitimate  authority,  and  that  yon  1 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  determine  with  1 ' 
business  might  be  done.  Nevertheless,  ..__ 
principles  are  well  understood,  their  qipfr 
cation  is  less  embarrassing.  We  surely  or 
not  deny  to  any  nation  that  right  whereon  otf 
own  government  is  founded,  that  every  « 
may  govern  itself  according  to  whatever  iam 
it  pleases,  and  change  these  forms  at  its  on^ 
will:  and  that  it  may  transact  its  busioeMi 
with  foreign  nations  through  whatever  o^ 
gan  it  thinks  proper,  whether  king,  con«r 
tion.  assembly,  committee,  president,  or  ifit 
thing  else  it  may  choose.  The  will  of  fc 
nation  is  the  only  thing  essential  to  be  1^' 
garded.— To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  S* 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  199.     (Pa.,  Mar.  1793.) 

3550. .    If  the  nation  of  Fn« 

shall  ever  reestablish  such  an  officer  as  Rcfitf 
(of  which  there  is  no  appearance  at  pr^od* 
I  should  be  for  receiving  a  minister  ftoii 
him;  but  I  am  not  for  doing:  it  from  tfV 
Regent,  so  christened,  and  set  up  by  any  oditf 
authority. — To  President  WashingiO>^ 
Ford  ed.,  vi.  219.    (Pa..  April  1793.) 

3551.  GOVEBNKEirr,   Bepr«Miitatl«« 

— A  representative  government,  responsible^ 
short  periods  of  election,  *  *  ♦  prodndtf 
the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  to  mankimL' 
R  TO  A.  Vermont  Legislature,  viii,  1^ 
(1807.) 

3552. .    A  government  by  reprt 

sentation    is    capable    of    extension   over 
greater  surface  of  country  than  one  of  tf 
other  form. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours.    ^ 
591.    Ford  ed.,  x,  24,     (P.F.,  1816.) 

3553. .    The  advantages  of  lepi* 

sentativc  government  exhibited  in  Engltfl 
and  America,  and  recently  in  other  countries 
will  procure  its  establishment  everywhere  I 
a  more  or  less  perfect  form ;  and  this  wilt  id 
sure  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  A 
world.  It  will  cost  years  of  blood,  and  b 
well  worth  ihem. — To  Albert  GALLAlfli 
Ford  ed.,  x.  262.    (M.,  1823.) 

3554.  OOVEBNMEKT,      BepnbUeaa^ 

The  republican  is  the  only  form  of  govei* 
ment  which  is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secrB 
war  with  the  rights  of  mankind. — Reply  fl 
Address,    iii,  120.    Ford  ed.,  v,  147.    (179^] 

3555. .    A  just  and  solid  repA 

lican  government  maintained  here,  will  k  I 
standing  monument  and  example  for  tb 
aim  and  imitation  of  the  people  of  odM 
countries. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  3|H 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  8.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

3556. .    (jovemments   are  moi 

or  less  republican  as  they  have  more  or  Iii 
of  the  element  of  popular  election  and  eoi 
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liol  in  their  composition. — ^To  John  Taylor. 
Yi,  608.    FoBDfD.,  X,  31.    (M.,  1816.) 

8557. .  Governments  are  repub- 
lican only  in  proportion  as  they  embody  the 
will  of  the  people  and  execute  it.— To 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ejd.,  x. 
37.    (M.,  1816.) 

8558. .  A  government  is  repub- 
lican in  proportion  as  every  member  com- 
posing it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction 
of  its  concerns  (not  indeed  in  person,  which 
vonld  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  represen- 
tatives chosen  by  himself,  and  responsili'e  i'^ 
lum  at  short  periods. — To  Samuel  Kekchi- 
tAL.    vii,  10.    Ford  ed.,  x,  38.    (M.,  1816.) 

8559. .    It  is  a  misnomer  to  call 

a  government  republican,  in  which  a  branch 
of  the  supreme  power  is  independent  of  the 
nation. — To  James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
1991    (M.,  1821.) 

3560.  (H>VEBmi[ENT,  Bights  and,— 
To  secure  these  rights  (life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness),  governments  are  in- 
stituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  cy 
Jefferson. 

8561. .    It  is  to  secure  our  rights 

that  we  resort  to  government  at  all. — To  M. 
D'lvERNois.  iv,  114.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.  (M., 
Feb,  1795.) 

8562.  OOVEBNMENTT,  Safety  of,— | 
deem  no  srovemmert  safe  which  is  under  the  1 
vassalage  of  any  self-constituted  authorities, 
or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion, or  its  regular  functionaries. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  iv,  519.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  285.  (W, 
1803.) 

8563.  GOVERNMENT,  Scandalizing.— 
Few  think  there  is  any  immorality  in  scan- 
dalizirg  governments  or  ministers. — To 
Madame  Necker.    ii,  570.     (P.,  1789) 

3564.  GOVERNMENT,  Simplicity.— J 
ani  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal  and 
simple. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
B>.,  vii,  327.     (Pa.,  1799.)     See  SiMPLicrTY. 

3565.  GOVERNMENT,  Strongest.— The 
Rovemment  which  can  wield  the  arm  of  the 
people  must  be  the  strongest  possible. — To 
Mr.  Weaver,    v,  89.    (W.,  1807.) 

3566.  . .    That  government  is  the 

strongest  of  which  every  man  feels  himself  a 
part.— To  Governor  H.  D.  Tiffin,  v,  3S- 
Forded.,  ix.  21.    (W.,  1807.) 

3567.  GOVERNMENT,  Suitability  of  .— 
The  excellence  of  every  government  is  its 
adaptation  to  the  state  of  those  to  be  gov- 
erned bv  it. — To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  vi. 
589.    Ford  ed.,  x,  22.    (P.F.,  1816.) 

3568. .     The    laws    which    mn^t 

effect  [their  happiness]  must  flow  from  their 
own  habits,  their  own  feelings,  and  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  minds.    No  stranger  to 


these  could  possibly  propose  regulations 
adapted  to  them.  Every  peop.e  have  their  own 
particular  habits,  ways  of  thinking,  manners, 
&c.,  which  have  grown  up  with  them  from 
their  infancy,  are  become  a  part  of  their  na-  / 
ture,  and  to  which  the  regulations  which  are 
to  make  them  happy  must  be  accommodated. 
No  member  of  a  foreign  country  can  have  a 
sufficient  sympathy  with  these.  The  in  titu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus.  for  example,  would  not 
have  suited  Athens,  nor  those  of  Solon, 
Lacedaemon.  The  organizations  of  Locke 
were  impracticable  for  Carolina,  and  those  of 
Rousseau  and  Mably  for  Poland.  Turning 
inwardly  on  myself  from  these  eminent  il- 
lustrations of  the  truth  of  my  ob«^ervation,  I 
feel  all  the  presumption  it  would  manifest, 
should  I  undertake  to  do  what  this  respectable 
society  is  alone  qualified  to  do  suitably  for 
itself.*— To  William  Lee.  vii,  56.  (M.,  1817.) 

3569. The  forms  of  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  age  [of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece]  and  [their]  coimtry  are 
[not]  practicable  or  to  be  imitated  in  our  day. 
*  *  ♦  The  circumstances  of  the  world  are 
too  much  changed  for  that.  The  government 
of  Athens,  for  example,  was  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  one  city,  making  laws  for  the  whole 
country  subjected  to  them.  That  of  Lace- 
cacmon  was  the  rule  of  military  monks  over 
the  laboring  class  of  the  people,  reduced  to 
abject  slavery.  These  are  not  the  doctrines  of 
the  present  age.  The  equal  rights  of  man, 
and  the  happiness  of  every  individual,  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  government.  Modern  times  have  the 
signal  advantage,  too,  of  having  discovered 
the  only  device  by  which  these  rights  can  be 
secured,  to  wit :  government  by  the  people, 
acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  by  every 
man  of  ripe  years  and  sane  mind,  who 
either  contributes  by  his  purse  or  person  to 
the  support  of  his  countrv. — To  M.  Coray. 
vii,  318.     (M.,  i82r) 


Territory    and. — 


—  GOVERNMENT, 

See  Territory. 

3570.  GOVERNMENT,  Too  much.— The 
only  condition  on  earth  to  be  compared  with 
ours,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Indian, 
where  they  have  still  less  law  than  we. — To 
Governor  Rutledge.    ii,  234.    (P.,  1787.) 

3571. .     I  think,  myself,  that  we 

have  more  machinery  of  government  than  is 
necessary,  too  many  parasites  living  on  the 
labor  of  the  industrious.  I  believe  it  might 
be  much  simplified  to  the  relief  of  those  who 
maintain  it.— To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  378. 
(M.,  1824.) 

3572.  GOVERNMENT,  Usurpation  of. 
— The  government  of  a  nation  may  be  usurped 
by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  into 

♦  In  1817.  a  French  society,  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  to  Congress  for  a  grant  of  two  hun- 
dred and  nfty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  theTombig- 
bee  River,  requested  Jefferson  "  to  trace  for  them 
the  basis  of  a  social  pact  for  their  local  regulations". 
He  declined  on  the  grounds  set  forth  in  tVie  c^woxa.- 
tion.— Editor. 
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the  throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  to 
rest  the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate 
basis,  requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation 

of  all  opposition. — To  vii,  413.     (M., 

1825.) 

3573.  OOVEBNMENT,  Works  oxi.~In 
political  economy,  I  think  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations  the  best  book  extant— To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, iii,  145.  Ford  ed.,  v,  173.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

3574. .    Locke's    little   book    on 

government  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph,  iii,  145.  Ford  ed.,  v,  173.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

3575. .    Descending  from  theory 

to  practice,  there  is  no  better  book  than  the 
Federalist. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  145. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  173.  (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3576. In  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws  is  gen- 
erally recommended.  It  contains,  indeed,  a 
great  number  of  political  truths ;  but  also  an 
equal  number  of  heresies ;  so  that  the  reader 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  iii,  145.  Ford  ed.,  v.  173.  (N. 
v.,  1790.) 

3577. .    I   think  there  does  not 

exist  a  good  elementary  work  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  society  into  civil  government;  I  mean  a 
work  which  presents  in  one  full  and  compre- 
hensive view  the  system  of  principles  on  which 
such  an  organization  should  be  founded,  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  of  nature.  For  want  of 
a  single  work  of  that  character,  I  should  rec- 
ommend Locke  on  Government,  Sidney^ 
Priestley's  Essay  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Government,  Chipman's  Principles  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Federalist;  adding,  perhaps, 
Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  be- 
cause of  the  demonstrative  manner  in  which  he 
has  treated  that  branch  of  the  subject.  If  your 
views  of  political  inquiry  go  further,  to  the  sub- 
jects of  money  and  commerce.  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  is  the  best  book  to  be  read,  unless 
Say's  Political  Economy  can  be  had,  which 
treats  the  same  subjects  on  the  same  principles, 
but  in  a  shorter  compass  and  more  lucid  man- 
ner.— To  John  Norvell.  v,  90.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
71.     (W.,  1807.)     See  Aristotle. 

3578.  GOVEBNMENTS    (American), 

Blessed. — My  God!  how  little  do  my  coun- 
trymen know  what  precious  blessings  thev  are 
in  possession  of,  and  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  enjoy. — To  James  Monroe.  1,  352. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  sg.     (1785.) 

3579.  GOVEBNMENTS    (American), 

Contented. — ^Therc  are  not,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  more  tranquil  governments  than  ours, 
nor  a  happier  and  more  contented  people. — To 
Baron  Geismer.    i,  427.     (P..  1785.) 

3580.  GOVEBNMENTS    (American), 

Energy  of. — It  has  been  said  that  our  gov- 
ernments, both  Federal  and  particular,  want 
energy;  that  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  both 
individuals  and  States  from  committing 
wrong.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  an  inconve- 
nience. On  the  other  liand.  that  energy  which 
absolute  governments  derive  from  an  armed 
force,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  bayonet  con- 
stantly held  at  the  breast  of  every  citizen,  and 
which   resembles  very  much  the  stillness  of 


the  grave,  must  be  admitted  also  to  have  ill 
inconveniences.    We  weigh  the  two  together, 
and  like  best  to  submit  to  the  former.    Coo- 
pare  the  number  of  wrongs  committed  with  im- 
punity by  citizens  among  us  with  those  com- 
mitted by  the  sovereign  in  other  countriei. 
and  the  last  will  be  found  most  numenm 
most  oppressive  on  the  mind,  and  most  <fe- 
grading  of  the  dignity  of  man.— To  M.  K 
Meunier.     ix,  292.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  147.    (P-  . 
1786.) 

3581.  GOVEBHMENTS    (AmerieaiOf  j 
Happy.— With  all  its  defects,  and  with  iB  j 
those  of  our  particular  governments,  the  in*  j 
conveniences    resulting    from    them    are  so  ' 
slight  in  comparison  with  those  existing  in 
every  other  government  on  earth,  that  ^ 
citizens  may  certainly  be  considered  as  in  U* 
happiest  political  situation  which  exists.— To 
General  Washington,     ii,  25a     (P.,  A* 
1787.) 

3582 .    With  all  the  defects  €^ 

our  constitutions,  whether  general  or  paitiC' 
ular.  the  comparison  of  our  governments  wit^ 
those  of  Europe,  is  like  a  comparison  c^ 
heaven  and  hell.  England,  like  the  earth,  ins3 
be  allowed  to  take  an  intermediate  statioik-^ 
To  Joseph  Jones,  ii,  249.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  Afi 
(P.,  1787.) 

3583.  O0VEBNMENT8  (Amerieai^i 
People  and.— We  think  in  America  that  it  h 
necessary  to  introduce  the  people  into  ever} 
department  of  government,  as  for  as  they  art 
capable  of  exercising  it ;  and  that  this  is  tN 
only  way  to  ensure  a  long-continued  uni 
honest  administration  of  its  powers.  To  IC 
I/Abb6  Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  Ea,  ▼,  ico- 
(P.,  1789.) 

3584.  O0VEBNHEHT8  (Americaii)^ 
Powers. — ^An  elective  despotism  was  not  the 
government  we  fought  for,  but  one  whicfc 
should  not  only  be  founded  on  true  free  prind' 
pies,  but  in  which  the  powef-s  of  govemmeal 
should  be  so  divided  and  balanced  amof|0 
general  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one 
could  transcend  their  legal  limits  without 
being  effectually  checked  and  restrained  ^tf 
the  others. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii.  361- 
FoRD  ED.,  iii.  224.    (1782.) 

3585.  GOVEUnCENTS    (AmerieaiOf 

Principles. — Every  species  of  government  l»* 
its  specific  principles.  Ours  perhaps  are  more 
peculiar  than  those  of  any  in  the  univene- 
It  is  a  composition  of  the  freest  principles  of 
the  English  constitution,  with  others  derived 
from  natural  right  and  natural  reason.  To 
these  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  than  the 
maxims  of  absolute  monarchies. — Nons  oH 
Virginia,  viii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  iftji 
(1782.) 

3586 .  We.  of  the  United  Stotes. 

are  constitutionally  and  conscientiously  demo- 
crats. We  consider  society  as  one  of  the  natnril 
wants  with  which  man  has  been  created:  dul 
he  has  been  endowed  with  faculties  and  quiH- 
ties  to  effect  its  satisfaction  hf  concurrence  oil 
others  having  the  same  want;  that  when,  bg 
the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  he  has  proearai 
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state  of  society,  it  is  one  of  his  acquisitions 
bich  he  has  a  right  to  regulate  and  control, 
intly,   indeed,  with  all  those  who  have  con- 
ured   in   the  procurement,   whom   he  cannot 
xlude   from   its  use  or  direction  more  than 
ey    him.     We   think    experience    has   proved 
safer^  for  the  mass  of  individuals  composing 
le   society,   to   reserve  to   themselves  person- 
ly    the    exercise    of    all    rightful    powers    to 
hich  they  are  competent,  and  to  delegate  those 
)  which  they  are  not  competent  to  deputies 
amcd,  and  removable  for  unfaithful  conduct, 
y  themselves  immediately.    Hence,  with  us,  the 
eople  (by  which  is  meant  the  mass  of  individ- 
lals  composing  the  society),  being  competent 
0  judge  of  the  facts  occurring  in  ordinary  life, 
ihcy  have  retained  the  functions  of  judges  of 
facts,  under  the  name  of  jurors ;  but  being  un- 
qualified for  the  management  of  affairs  requir- 
ing intelligence  above  the  common   level,   yet 
competent    judges    of    human    character,    they 
choose,  for  their  management,  representatives, 
some  by  themselves  immediately,  others  by  elec- 
tors chosen  by  themselves.     Thus  our  President 
is  chosen  by  ourselves  directly  in  fractice.  for 
we  vote  for  A  as  elector  only  on  the  condition 
he  will  vote  for  B ;  our  representatives  by  our- 
selves immediately;  our  Senate  and  judges  of 
law   through    electors    chosen    by    ourselves. 
And  we  believe  that  this  proximate  choice  and 
power  of  removal   is  the  best  security  which 
experience    has    sanctioned    for    ensuring    an 
honest  conduct  in  the  functionaries  of  society. 
Your  three  or  four  alembications  have  indeed  a 
seducing    appearance.      We    should    conceive, 
prima  facie,  that  the  last  extract  would  be  the 
pure  alcohol   of  the   substance,   three   or   four 
times  rectified.     But  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  and  more  sublimated,  they  are  also  farther 
»nd  farther  removed  from  the  control  of  the  so- 
ciety; and  the  human  character,  we  believe,  re- 
quires in  general  constant  and  immediate  con- 
trol, to  prevent  its  being  biased  from  right  by 
the  seductions  of  self-love.     Your  process  pro- 
duces, therefore,  a  structure  of  government  from 
which  the    fundamental    principle    of    ours    is 
excluded.     You    first    set    down    as    zeros    all 
individuals   not    having   lands,    which    are    the 
greater  number  in  every  society  of  long  stand- 
ing.   Those    holding    lands    are    permitted    to 
roanage   in    person    the   small    affairs    of   their 
commune  or  corporation,  and  to  elect  a  deputy 
for  the  canton ;   in  which  election,  too,   every 
one's  vote  is  to  be  an  unit,  a  plurality,  or  a 
fraction,  in  proportion  to  his  landed  possessions. 
^he  assemblies  of  cantons,  then,  elect  for  the 
districts;    those   of    districts    for    circles;    and 
those  of   circles    for    the    national    assemblies. 
Some  of  these  highest  councils,  too,  are  in  a 
considerable    degree    self-elected,    the    regency 
partially,  the  judiciary  entirely,  and  some  are 
for  life.     Whenever,    therefore,    an    esprit    dc 
^orps,  or   of   party,    gets   possession    of   them. 
*bich  experience  shows  to  be  inevitable,  there 
are  no  means  of  breaking  it  up.  for  they  will 
never   elect    but    those    of    their    own    spirit. 
Jaries  are   allowed  in  criminal   cases   only.     I 
acknowledge  myself  strong  in  affection  to  our 
own  form,  yet  both  of  us  act  and  think  from 
the  same  motive ;  we  both  consider  the  people  as 
our  children,  and  love  them  with  parental  af- 
fection.    But   vou  love  them  as  infants  whom 
you  are  afraicf  to  trust  without  nurses ;  and  I 
as  adults  whom   I   freely  leave  to  self-govern- 
ment.   And  yoti  arc  right  in  the  case  referred 
to  you ;  tny  criticism  being  built  on  a  state  of 
society   oot    under  your   contemplation.     It   is, 
in  fact,  iike  a  critic  on    Homer  bv  the  laws  of 
be   Cirama. — To    ^^pont    de    Memours.     vi, 
^.     FoBD  CT.,  X,  ^^       ^p  F.,  ,8i6.) 


3587.  Q0VEBN1CENT8  (American),  Be- 

forming. — We  can  surely  boast  of  having  set 
the  world  a  beautiful  example  of  a  govern- 
ment reformed  by  reason  alone  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  world  is  too  far  op- 
pressed to  profit  by  the  example.— To  E. 
RuTLEDGE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42.  (P., 
1788.) 

3588. The   example   we   have 

given  to  the  world  is  single,  that  of  chang- 
ing our  form  of  government  under  the  au- 
thority of  reason  only,  without  bloodshed. — 
To  Ralph  Izard,    ii,  429.    (P.,  1785.) 

3589.  GOVERNMENTS  (American),  Be- 

publican. — The  governments  [of  the  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  be  in  republican 
forms. — Western  Territory  Report.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  409.     (1784.) 

8590. .  From  the  moment  that  to 

preserve  our  rights  a  change  of  government 
became  necessary,  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  a  republican  form  was  most  con- 
sonant with  reason^  with  right,  with  the  free- 
dom of  man,  and  with  the  character  and  sit- 
uation of  our  fellow  citizens.  To  the  sincere 
spirit  of  republicanism  are  naturally  associated 
the  love  of  country,  devotion  to  its  liberty, 
its  rights  and  its  honor.  Our  preference  to 
that  form  of  government  has  been  so  far 
justified  by  its  success,  and  the  prosperity 
with  which  it  has  blessed  us. — R.  to  A. 
Virginia  Legislature,     viii,  148.     (1809.) 

8591.  QOVEBNICENTS    (American), 

Virtuous. — I  think  our  governments  will  re- 
main virtuous  for  many  centuries ;  as  long  as 
*  *  *  [the  people]  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  this  will  be  as  long  as  there  shall  be 
vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.  When 
they  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become  cor- 
rupt as  in  Europe.* — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
332.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  479.     (P.,  1787.) 

3592.  GOVERNMENTS    (American), 

Ward  administration. — The  elementary  re- 
publics of  the  wards,  the  county  republics, 
the  State  republics,  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Union,  would  form  a  gradation  of  author- 
ities, standing  each  on  the  basis  of  law,  hold- 
ing every  one  its  delegated  share  of  powers, 
and  constituting  truly  a  system  of  funda- 
mental balances  and  checks  for  the  govern- 
ment. Where  every  man  is  a  sharer  in  the 
direction  of  his  ward-republic,  or  of  some 
of  the  higher  ones,  and  feels  that  he  is  a 
participator  in  the  government  of  affairs,  not 
merely  at  an  election  one  day  in  the  year,  but 
every  day ;  when  there  shall  not  be  a  man 
in  the  State  who  will  not  be  a  member  of 
some  one  of  its  councils,  great  or  small,  he 
will  let  the  heart  be  torn  out  of  his  body 
sooner  than  his  power  be  wrested  from  him 
by  a  Caesar  or  a  Bonaparte.— To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,    vi.  543-    (M.,  1816.) 

♦  The  text  of  the  Coniarress  edition  is :,  "  When  "we 
get  piled  upon  one  another  in  larf^e  cities,  as  in  Eu- 
rope, we  shall  become  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  ko 
to  eating  one  another  as  they  do  there."— Editor 
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dS93. .    How  powerfully  did  wc 

feci  the  energy  of  this  organization  in  the 
case  of  the  Embargo?  I  felt  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Government  shaken  under  my 
feet  by  the  New  England  townships.  There 
was  not  an  individual  in  their  States  whose 
body  was  not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum 
into  action;  and  although  the  whole  of  the 
other  States  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  yet  the  organization  of  this  little 
selfish  minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the 
Union.  What  would  the  unwieldy  counties 
of  the  middle,  the  south  and  the  west  do? 
Call  a  county  meeting,  and  the  drunken 
loungers  at  and  about  the  court  houses 
would  have  collected,  the  distances  being  too 
great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious 
generally  to  attend.  The  character  of  those 
who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure 
of  the  weight  they  would  have  had  in  the 
scale  of  public  opinion. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
iiELL.    vi,  544.    (M.,  181 6.) 

8594.  GOVERNMENTS  (European),  Op- 
pressive.— The  European  are  governments  of 
kites  over  pigeons. — To  Governor  Rutledge. 
ii.  234.     (P.,  1787.) 

8595.  OBAMMAB,  Bigor  of.— Where 
strictness  of  grammar  docs  not  weaken  ex- 
pression, it  should  be  attended  to  ♦  ♦  *  . 
Hut  where,  by  small  grammatical  negligences, 
the  energy  of  an  idea  is  condensed,  or  a  word 
stands  for  a  sentence,  I  bold  grammatical  rigor 
in  contempt.* — To  Ja-mes  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,   108.     (\V.,   1 80 1.)    See  Languages. 

8596.  OBANOEB  (Gideon),  Burr's  en- 
emy.— In  the  winter  of  1803-4,  another  train 
of  events  took  place  which.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  think 
it  but  justice  to  yourself  that  I  should  state. 
1  mean  the  intrigues  which  were  in  agitation, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  believed  Colonel 
Hurr  to  be ;  to  form  a  coalition  of  the  five  East- 
ern States,  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  seven  Eastern 
States ;  either  to  overawe  the  Union  by  the 
combination  of  their  power  and  their  will,  or  by 
threats  of  separating  themselves  from  it.  Your 
intimacy  with  some  of  those  in  the  secret  gave 
you  opportunities  of  searching  into  their  pro- 
ceedings, of  which  you  made  mc  daily  and 
confidential  reports.  This  intimacy  to  which  I 
had  such  u'^cful  recourse,  at  the  time,  rendered 
you  an  object  of  suspicion  with  many  as  being 
yourself  a  partisan  of  Colonel  Rurr,  and  en- 
naef<l  in  the  very  combination  which  you  were 
fiiith fully  employed  in  defeating.  I  never  failed 
to  justify  you  to  all  those  who  brought  their 
suspicions  to  mc,  and  to  assure  them  of  my 
hnnwled^e  of  your  fide'ity.  Many  wore  the  in- 
•lividuals.  then  members  of  the  Legislature,  who 
icccived  these  assurances  from  me,  and  whose 
.'iI)I)rehcnsions  were  thereby  quieted.  This  first 
project  of  Hurr  having  vanished  in  smoke,  he 
directe<l   his   views   to   the   Western    coimtry. — 

To   Ginr.oN    Gkaxger.     vi.   330.      Ford   i:d.,   ix, 
455.      (M..    1S14.) 

8597.  GKANGEB  (Oideon),  Supreme 
Court. — T  -shall  be  perfectly  happy  if  cither 
you  or  fl-evi]  Lincoln  is  named,  as  I  consider 
the  substituting,  in  the  nlace  of  fludge]  Cush- 
ing.  a  firm  imequivocating  republican,  whose 
firinciples  are  horn  with  him.  and  not  an  oc- 
casional ingraftment.  as  necessary  to  complete 

•  From  a  nniv  enelosing  draft  of  first  annual  mes- 
^a^e  and  rcque^itintr  suggestions  thereon.— EDITOR. 


that  great  reformation  in  our  Government  to 
which  the  nation  gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.-" 
To  Gideon  Grangeb.  Fobd  ed,,  ix,  a86.  (U- 
1 810.) 

3598.  GfiATirUDE,  HappineM  and. \ 

have  but  one  system  of  ethics  for  men  aa<^ 
for  nations— to  be  grateful,  to  be  faithful  t«=> 
all  engagements,  under  all  circumsunces,  t^^ 
be  open  and  generous,  promoting  in  the  lon.^ 
run  the  interests  of  both,  and  I  am  sure  ^ 
promotes  their  happiness.— To  La  Duchess. 
D'AuviLLE.  iii,  135.  Ford  ed.,  v,  153.  (~ 
Y.  1790.) 

3599.  GKATITUDE,  VationaL— I  thinW> 
*  *  *  that  nations  are  to  be  governed  witfc^ 
regard  to  their  own  interest,  but  I  am  con— - 
vinced  that  it  is  their  interest,  in  the  long^ 
run,  to  be  grateful,  faithful  to  their  engage — 
ments  even  in  the  worst  of  circumstances,  -« 
and  honorable  and  generous  always. — ^To  M.  - 
DE  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed.,  v,  152. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

3600.  QKATrrnDE,  Principles  of  .—To 

say  that  gratitude  is  never  to  enter  into  the 
motives  of  national  conduct  is  to  revive  a 
principle  which  has  been  buried  for  centuries 
with  its  kindred  principles  of  the  lawJFulness 
of  assassination,  poison,  perjury,  &c  All  of 
these  were  legitimate  principles  in  the  dark 
ages,  which  inter\'ened  between  ancient  and 
modern  civilization,  but  exploded  and  held  in 
just  horror  in  the  eighteenth  century.— To 
James  Madison,  iii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  v,  hi. 
(P..  1789.) 
~  QBEEK      liAHGUAGE.— See      Lah- 

GUAGES. 

3601.  GREEKS,  Ancient.— Should   these 

thoughts  *  on  the  subject  of  national  govern- 
ment furnish  a  single  idea  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  them  [the  Greeks],  I  shall  fancy  it  a 
tribute  rendered  to  the  manes  of  your  Honer. 
your  Demosthenes,  and  the  splendid  consteUi- 
tion  of  cages  and  heroes,  whose-  blood  is  still 
flowing  in  your  veins,  and  whose  merits  are  still 
resting,  as  a  heavy  debt,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  iving.  and  the  future  races  of  men.— To 
M.  CoRAV.    vii,  324.     (M.,  1823.) 

3602.  QBEEKSyGtovemment  of.— Greece 

was  the  first  of  civilized  nations  which  pre- 
sented examples  [in  government]  of  what  ««" 
should  be. — To  M.  Coray.    vii,  318.  (M.,  182J.) 

3603.  QBEEKS,  Sympathy  for.— No  peo- 
ple sympathize  more  feelingly  than  ours  with 
the  sufferings  of  your  countrymen,  none  offe*" 
more  sincere  and  ardent  prayers  to  heaven  i^ 
their  success.    And  nothing  indeed  but  the  {^' 
dainental   principle   of  our   government,   ne^ 
to  entangle  us  with  the  broils  of  Europe,  co^^ 
restrain  our  generous  youth  from  taking  sotf** 
part  in  this  holy  cause.     Possessing  oursel^ 
the  combined  blessing  of  liberty  and  order,  ^ 
wish  the  same  to  other  countries,  and  to  nO^ 
i:iore  than  yours,  which,  the  first  of  civiiif^ 
nations,  presented  examples  of  what  man  8lio0* 
be. — To  M.  CoRAY.    vii.  318.     (M..  1823.) 

3604.  GREENE  (Nathaniel),  Sstix&a^ 
of. — Greene  was  truly  a  great  man.  He  h^^ 
not,  perhaps,  all  the  Qualities  which  so  peculiar!^ 
rendered   General   Washington   the  fittest  mii^ 

*  Jefferson,  at  the  request  of  M.  Coray,  wrote  ^ 
vper  outlinmg  a  system  of  government  for  GrccT' 
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on  earth  for  directing  so  great  a  contest  under 
so  great  difficulties.  *  *  *  But  Greene  was 
second  to  no  one  in  enterprise,  in  resource,  in 
sound  judgment,  promptitude  of  decision,  and 
in  every  other  military  talent. — To  William 
Johnson.    Ford  ed.,  x,  222,    (M.,  1822.) 

3605.  GBTBF,  Stupefyiiig. — Your  letter 
i^ound  me  a  little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of 
snind  which  had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the 
^%vorld  as  was  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it.  * — 
To  THE  Chevalier  de  Chattellux.  i,  322. 
Ford  mo.,  iii,  64.     (Am.,  1782.) 

3606.  OSIEF,  Value  of.— When  we  put 
into  the  same  scale  the  abuses  [of  grief]  with 
Che  afflictions  of  soul  which  even  the  uses  of 
srief  cost  us,  we  may  consider  its  value  in  the 
economy  of  the  human  being,  as  equivocal  at 
least.     Those  afflictions  cloud  too  great  a  por- 
x\oTi  of  life  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  any  bene- 
fits derived  from  its  uses.    For  setting  aside  its 
paroxysms  on  the  occasions  of  special  bereave- 
xnents,  all  the  latter  years  of  ased  men  are  over- 
shadowed   with    its   gloom.      Whither,    for    in- 
stance, can  you  and  I  look  without  seeing  the 
graves  of  those  we  have  known?     And  whom 
can  we  call  up,  of  our  early  companions,  who 
has  not  left  us  to  regret  his  loss?     This,   in- 
^^'-H.  may   be   one   of   the   salutary   effects   of 
grief. — ^To  John  Adams,    vii,  37.     (M.,   1816.) 

3607.  OBIMM  (Baron  de).  Genius.— A 
nan  of  genius,  of  taste,  of  point,  an  acquaint- 
ance, the  measure  and  traverses  of  whose  mind 
I  know. — ^To  John  Adams,    vii,  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

-OXJXP  STBEAM.— See  Canal,  1116. 

3608.  OUNBOATSy  Naval  views.— On 
this  subject  professional  men  were  consulted 
u  far  as  we  had  opportunity.  General  Wilkin- 
son, and  the  late  General  Gates,  gave  their 
t'Pinions  in  writing,  in  favor  of  the  system,  as 
^'fill  be  seen  by  their  letters  now  communicated. 
The  higher  officers  of  the  navy  gave  the  same 
opinions  in  separate  conferences,  as  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  seat  of  government  offered  oc- 
casions of  consulting  them,  and  no  difference 
of  judgment  appeared  on  the  subjects.  Those 
2'  Commodore    Baron    and    Captain    Tingley. 

*  *  are  ♦  ♦  *  transmitted  herewith  to 
p^  I-egislaturc. — Special  Message,  viii,  80. 
Fou)  ED.,  ix,  23.     (Feb.  1807.) 

3609.  HABEAS  COBPUS,  Bill  of  Bights 
Wid.— I  like  the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as 
'^  goes,  but  I  should  have  been  for  going  fur- 
ther. For  instance,  the  following  alterations 
3nd  additions  would  have  pleased  me :  *  *  * 
Article  8.  "  No  person  shall  be  held  in  con- 
jnement  more  than  —  days  after  he  shall 
have  demanded  and  been  refused  a  writ  of 
mcas  corpus  by  the  judge  appointed  by  law. 
"or  more  than  —  days  after  such  a  writ 
f^hall  have  been  served  on  the  person  holdinj? 
him  in  confinement:  and  no  order  given  on 
^•^e  examination  for  his  remandment  or  dis- 
charge ;  nor  more  than  —  hours  in  any  place 
^t  a  greater  di  *ance  than  —  miles  from  the 
psual  residence  of  some  judge  authorized  to 
'^ue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  nor  shall 
such  writ  be  suspended  for  any  term  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  nor  in  any  place  more  than 
•^  miles  distant  from  the  station  or  encamp- 
ment of  enemies  or  of  insurgents." — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v,  112. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

•  The  death  of  Mrs.  Jefferson.— Editor. 


8610.  HABEAS  COBPUS  IK  BNG- 
I-AND. — Examine  the  history  of  England. 
See  how  few  of  the  cases  of  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  law  have  been  worthy 
of  that  suspension.  They  have  been  either 
real  treason,  wherein  the  parties  might  as 
well  have  been  charged  at  once,  or  sham 
plots,  where  it  was  shameful  they  should 
ever  have  been  suspected.  Yet  for  the  few 
cases  wherein  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  cor- 
pus  has  done  real  good,  that  operation  is  now 
become  habitual,  and  the  minds  of  the  nation 
almost  prepared  to  live  under  its  constant  sus- 
pension.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  446.  Ford- 
ed., v.  46.     (P.,  July  1788.) 

8611.  HABKAR  COBFXJS,  Force  of.— I 
do  not  like  [in  the  new  Federal  Constitution] 
the  omission  of  a  bill  of  rights,  providing' 
clearly  and  without  the  aid  of  sophisms  for 

*  *  *  the  eternal  and  unremitting  force  of 
the  habeas  corpus  laws. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  329.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  476.     (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

8612.  HABEAS  COBFXJS,  Suspension. 
— By  a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one 
which  shall  stipulate  *  *  *  no  suspensions 
of  the  habeas  corpus  *  *  *  . — To  A.  Don- 
ald,   ii,  355.    (P.,  1788.)    See  818. 

3613. .     I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the 

acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by  nine 
States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching.  What  these 
are,  I  think,  are  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
general  voice  from  north  to  south,  which 
calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems  pretty  gen- 
erally   understood    that    this    should    go    to 

*  *  *  habeas  corpus.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Why  sus- 
pend the  habeas  corpus  in  insurrections  and 
rebellions?  The  parties  who  may  be  arrested 
may  be  charged  instantly  with  a  well  de- 
fined crime;  of  course,  the  judge  will  re- 
mand them.  If  the  public  safety  requires 
that  the  Government  should  have  a  man  im- 
prisoned on  less  probable  testimony  in  those 
than  in  other  emergencies,  let  him  be  taken 
and  tried,  retaken  and  retried,  while  the 
necessity  continues,  only  giving  him  redress 
against  the  Government  for  damages. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
(P..  1788.) 

—  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Accounts 
of. — See  36. 

3614.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  AlU- 
ance  with  England. — Hamilton  [at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  cabinet]  thought  that  if  we  were 
unequal  to  the  contest  [with  Spain]  ourselves 
it  behooved  us  to  provde  allies  for  our  aid. 
That  in  this  view,  two  nations  could  be  named. 
France  and  England.  France  was  too  intimately 
cf.nnected  with  Spain  in  other  points,  and  of 
too  great  mutual  vahie,  ever  to  separate  for 
us.  *  *  *  England  alone,  then,  remained. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  effect  it  with  her ;  how- 
ever, he  was  for  trying  it.  and  for  sounding 
them  on  the  proposition  of  a  defensive  treaty  of 
i  alliance.  *  The  President  sa  d  the  remedy 
would  be  worse  than  the  disease. — The  Anas. 
ix.   124.     Ford  ed..  i.  206.     (Oct    1792) 

•  The  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Crc^Vltv- 
dians'.  and  the  contention  as  to  bowT\t\aT\es>a^\.'^^«ti 
the  United  States  and  Spain.— ED VVi»H. 
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8615.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Anglo- 
maniac. — His  mind  was  really  powerful,  but 
chained  by  native  partialities  to  everything 
l!.nglish.  tic  had  formed  exaggerated  ideas  of 
the  superior  perfection  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, the  superior  wisdom  of  their  government^ 
and  sincerely  believed  it  for  the  good  of  this 
country  to  make  them  its  model  in  everything; 
without  considering  that  what  might  be  wise 
and  good  for  a  nation  essentially  commercial^ 
and  entangled  in  complicated  intercourse  with 
numerous  and  powerful  neighbors,  might  not  be 
so  for  one  essentially  agricultural,  and  in- 
sulated by  nature  from  the  abusive  governments 
of  the  old  world. — To  William  H.  Crawford. 
\ii,  6.     I'oki)  ED..  X,  34.     cM.,  1816.) 

3616.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Anti- 
Bepublican  Ckilossus. — Hamilton  is  really  a 
Colossus  to  the  anti-republican  party.  Without 
numbers,  he  is  an  host  within  himself.  They 
have  got  themselves  into  a  defile  where  they 
might  be  finished :  but  too  much  security  on 
the  rciniblican  part  will  give  time  to  his  talents 
and  indefatigableness  to  extricate  them.  We 
have  hud  only  middling  performances  to  oppose 
to  him.  In  truth,  when  be  comes  forward,  tnere 
is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can  meet  him.  His 
adversaries  having  begun  the  attack,  he  has  the 
advantage  of  answering  them,  and  remains  un- 
answcrcti  himself.  ♦  »  •  For  God's  sake 
take  up  your  pen,  and  give  a  fundamental 
reply  to  "  Curtius "  and  "  Camillus." — To 
Ja.siks  Madison,  iv,  121.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  ^2. 
(M.,  Sept.   1795) 

3617.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Ck>al- 
escence  with  Jefferson. — He  [President 
Washington]  proceeded  to  express  his  earnest 
wish  that  Hamilton  and  myself  could  coalesce 
in  the  measures  of  the  government,  and  urged 
the  general  reasons  for  it  which  he  had  done 
to  me  in  two  former  conversations.  He  said 
he  had  proposed  the  same  thing  to  Hamilton, 
who  expressed  his  readiness,  and  he  thought 
our  coalition  would  secure  the  general  ac- 
quiescence of  the  public.  I  told  him  my  concur- 
rence was  o.'  i;u:cli  less  importance  than  he 
sceincd  to  iniajjiiic ;  that  1  kept  niysclt  aloof 
from  all  cabal  and  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  government,  and  saw  and  spoke 
with  as  few  as  1  could.  That  as  to  a  coalition 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  if  by  that  was  meant  that 
either  was  to  sacrifice  his  general  system  to  the 
other,  it  was  impossible.  We  had  both,  no 
doubt,  formed  our  conclusions  after  the  most 
mature  consideration ;  and  principles  conscien- 
tiously  .ulopted.  could  not  be  given  up  on  either 
side.— Thk  Anas,  ix,  131.  ''ord  ed..  i.  215. 
(Feb.  179J.) 

3618.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Cor- 
ruption find. — Hamilton  was  indeed  a  sin- 
gular character.  Of  acute  understanding,  dis- 
interested, honest,  and  honorable  in  all  private 
transactions,  amiable  in  society,  and  duly  valu- 
ing virtue  in  private  life,  yet  so  bewitched  and 
perverted  by  the  Hritish  example,  as  to  be  under 
thorough  conviction  that  corruption  was  es- 
sential to  the  government  of  a  nation. — The 
Anas.    ix.  97.    Foku  ed..  i,  166.    (1818.) 

3619.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  De- 
fence of  bank. — In  Fenno's  newspaper  you 
will  discover  Hamilton's  pen  in  defence  of  the 
bank,  and  daring  to  call  the  republican  party 
a  faction. — To  Ja.mes  Madison.  Koud  ed..  vi, 
<)S.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

3620.  HAMILTON  (Alexander),  Eng- 
lish mission  and. — I  learn  by  your  letters 


and  Mr.  Madison's  that  a  special  missioo  I 
England  is  meditated,  and  Hamilton  the  m 
sionary.  A  more  degrading  measure  could  m 
have  been  proposed.  And  why  is  Pinckney  to  fe 
recalled  ?  For  it  is  impossible  he  should  remas 
after  such  a  testimony  that  he  is  not  coofida 
in  ?  I  suppose  they  think  him  not  thorough  frao^ 
enough.  I  suspect  too  the  mission,  besides  thi 
object  of  placing  the  aristocracy  of  this  com 
try  under  the  patronage  of  that  govemmert 
has  in  view  that  of  withdrawing  Hamilton  fm 
the  disgrace,  and  the  public  execrations  whid 
sooner  or  later  must  fall  on  the  man  who,  partf 
by  erecting  fictitious  debt,  partly  by  volunteerifi 
in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  others,  who  coal 
have  paid  them  so  much  more  convenioBd 
themselves,  has  alienated  forever  all  our  ord 
nary  and  easy  resources,  and  will  oblige  V 
hereafter  to  extraordinary  ones  for  every  litti 
contingency  out  of  the  common  line;  and  wk 
has  lately  brought  the  President  forward  wil 
manifestations  that  the  business  of  the  Tremsoi 
had  got  beyond  the  limits  of  his  comprehci 
sion. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  5a 
(M.,  April  1794.) 


3621.  HAMILTON  (Alexander), 

ing  Jobbery. — It  is  well  known  that,  durin 
the  [Revolutionary]  war,  the  greatest  difficnb 
we  encountered  was  the  want  of  money  i 
means  to  pay  our  soldiers  who  fought,  or  01 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  fit 
nished  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  clod 
ing  for  them.  After  tne  expedient  of  jwpi 
money  had  exhausted  itself,  certificates  of  del 
were  given  to  the  individual  creditors,  with  m 
surahce  of  payment,  so  soon  as  the  Unite 
States  should  be  able.  But  the  distresses  of  tl 
people  often  obliged  them  to  part  with  these  ti 
the  half,  the  fifth,  and  even  a  tenth  of  the 
value;  and  speculators  had  made  a  trade  i 
cozening  them  from  the  holders  by  the  mo 
fraudulent  practices,  and  persuasions  th^t  thi 
would  never  be  paid.  In  the  bill  for  fundii 
and  paying  these.  Hamilton  made  no  diflFereiM 
between  the  original  holders  and  the  fraudula 
purchasers  of  this  paper.  Great  and  just  P 
pugnance  arose  at  putting  these  two  classes  i 
creditors  on  the  same  footing,  and  great  exe 
tions  were  used  to  pay  the  former  the  fa 
value,  and  to  the  latter,  the  price  only  whk 
they  had  paid,  with  interest.  But  this  wool 
have  prevented  the  game  which  was  to  I 
played,  and  for  which  the  minds  of  greed 
members  were  already  tutored  and  preparei 
When  the  trial  of  strength  on  these  seven 
efforts  had  indicated  the  form  in  which  the  hi 
would  finally  pass,  this  being  known  withi 
doors  sooner  than  without,  and  especially,  tiha 
to  those  who  were  in  distant  parts  of  the  Unkn 
the  base  scramble  began.  Couriers  and  rda 
horses  by  land,  and  swift-sailing  pilot  boats  I 
sea,  were  flying  in  all  directions.  Active  put 
ners  and  agents  were  associated  and  employe 
in  every  State,  town  and  country  neighborhooi 
and  this  piiper  was  bought  up  at  five  shiOiiiff 
and  often  as  low  as  two  shillnm  in  the  pouai 
before  the  holder  knew  that  dongress  had  l 
ready  provided  for  its  redemption  at  par.  Is 
menf'e  sums  were  thus  filched  from  the  poor  u 
ipnorant.  and  fortunes  accumulated  by  thoi 
who  had  themselves  been  poor  enough  befof 
Men  thus  enriched  by  the  dextenty  of 
leader,  would  follow  of  course  the  chief  wl 
was  leading  them  to  fortune,  and  become  ti 
zealous  instruments  of  all  his  enterprises. — ^Ti 
Anas,    ix,  91.     Ford  ed.,  i,  160.     (1818.) 

3622.  HAMTLTOy  (Alexander),  OH 
reeolutions  and. — You  have  for  some  tin 
past  seen  a  number  of  reports  from  the  S< 


U»mllton  (Alexander) 
li«p|»iueM 
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8629. .  Hamilton's  financial  sys- 
tem *  *  *  had  two  objects:  first,  as  a 
puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding  and 
inquiry ;  secondly,  as  a  machine  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Legislature. — The  Anas,  ix,  91. 
h'oKD  ED.,  i,  160.  (1818.)  See  Assumption  of 
Si  ATE  Debts  and  Bank. 

3680.  HAMILTON  (Henry),  Cruelties. 
—The  indiscriminate  murder  of  men,  women 
and  chiidren,  with  the  horrid  circumstances 
of  barbarity  practiced  by  the  Indian  savages, 
was  the  particular  task  of  Governor  Hamilton  s 
employment ;  and  if  anything  could  have  aggra- 
vated the  acceptance  of  such  an  office,  and 
have  made  him  personally  answerable  in  a 
high  degree,  it  was  that  eager  spirit  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  it;  and  which,  if 
the  representations  before  the  [Virginia]  Coun- 
cil are  to  be  credited,  seems  to  have  shown  that 
his  own  feelings  and  disposition  were  in  unison 
with  his  employment.* — To  Theodorick  Bland^ 
Jr.    1«ori»  eu..  ii,  191.     (W.,  1770-) 

3681.  HAPPINESS,      Attainment— Be 

assiduous  in  learning,  take  much  exercise  for 
your  health,  and  practice  much  virtue. 
Health,  learning  and  virtue  will  insure  your  hap- 
piness ;  they  will  give  you  a  quiet  conscience, 
private  esteem  and  public  honor.  Beyond 
these,  we  want  nothing  but  physical  neces- 
saries, and  they  are  easily  obtained. — To 
Peter  Carr.    ii,  409.     (P.,  1788.) 

8682.  HAPPINESS,  Conditions  of. — Our 

greatest  happiness  ♦  *  *  does  not  depend 
on  the  condition  of  life  in  which  chance  has 
placed  us,  but  is  always  the  result  of  a  good 
conscience,  good  health,  occupation,  and  free- 
dom in  all  just  pursuits. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii.  389.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  253.     (1782.) 

3638.  HAPPINESS,  Conjugal  love  and. 

— Conjugal  love  is  the  basis  of  domestic  hap- 
piness.—To  Mr.  Bellini,    i,  444.  (1785.) 

8634.  HAPPINESS,  Conservators   of. — 

If  anybody  thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or 
priests  arc  good  conservators  of  the  public 
happiness,  send  him  here  [France].  It  is 
the  best  school  in  the  world  to  cure  him  of 
that  folly.— To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  268.     (P..  1786.) 

3635.  HAPPINESS,     Domestic— The 

happiest  moments  of  my  life  have  been  the 
few  which  I  have  passed  at  home  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family. — To  Francis  Willis. 
FokD  ED.,  V,  157.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3636.  HAPPINESS,  Education  and.— In 

the  present  spirit  of  extending  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  the  blessings  of  instruction, 
I  sec  a  prorpcct  of  great  advancement  in  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. — To  C.  C. 
Blatchly.     vii,  263.     (M..  1822.) 

3637.  HAPPINESS,  Freedom  and.— My 

future  solicitude  will  be  ♦  *  *  to  be  in- 
strumental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of 
all. — First  Inaugural  Address.     (1801.) 

8638. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man    *    ♦    *    are  the  sole  objects  of 

» Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  was  a  British 
official  who  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Vir- 
ginia troops  while  Jefferson  was  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia.—Editor. 


all  legitimate  government— To  Generai.J 
Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  i8ia) 

3689.  HAPPINESS,     God     and.— The^ 

Giver  of  life  ♦  *  ♦  gave  it  for  happiness 
and  not  for  wretchedness. — ^To  James  Mon — 
roe.    i,  319.    Ford  ed.  iii,  59.    (M..  1782.) 

8640.  HAPPINESS,  Gtovemmant  and. 

The  only  orthodox  object  of  the  institution 
of  government  is  to  secure  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  happiness  possible  to  the  general  mass 
of  those  associated  under  it.—To  M.  Van 
Der  Kemp,    vi,  45.    (M..  1812.) 

3641.  HAPPINESS,  Ouardiana  of.— For 
promoting  the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  educa- 
tion worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth, 
birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or  dr-' 
cumstance.— Diffusion  of  i6fowiXDGE  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

3642.  HAPPINESS,  High  offioe  and.— 
No  slave  is  so  remote  from  happiness  as 
the  minister  of  a  commonwealth. — ^To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  i,  312.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  49.    (M.,  1781.) 

3643.  HAPPINESS,     Laws     and.— The 

laws  which  must  affect  the  happiness  of 
every  people  must  flow  from  their  own  habits 
their  own  feelings,  and  the  resources  of  their 
own  minds.  No  stranger  to  these  could 
possibly  propose  regulations  adapted  to  them. 
Every  people  have  their  own  particular 
habits,  ways  of  thinking,  manners.  £c.  which 
have  grown  up  with  them  from  their  infancy, 
are  become  a  part  of  their  nature,  and  to 
which  the  regulations  which  are  to  make 
them  happy  must  be  accommodated.— To 
William  Lee.    vii,  56.     (M.,  1817.) 

3644.  HAPPINESS,  Mature.- The  mo- 
tion of  my  blood  no  longer  keeps  time  with 
the  tumult  of  the  world.  It  leads  me  to  seek 
for  happiness  in  the  lap  and  love  of  my 
family,  in  the  society  of  my  neighbors  and 
my  books,  in  the  wholesome  occupations  of 
my  farm  and  my  affairs,  in  an  interest  or 
affection  in  every  bud  that  opens,  in  every 
breath  that  blows  around  me,  in  an  entire 
freedom  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought,  ow-  . 
ing  account  to  myself  alone  of  my  hours  and 
actions.— To  James  Madison.  iii,  578. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  291.    (June  1793.) 

8645.  HAPPINESS^  No  perfect— Per- 
fect happiness,  I  believe,  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  Deity  to  be  the  lot  of  one  of 
His  creatures  in  this  world ;  but  that  He  has 
very  much  put  in  our  power  the  nearness  of 
our  approaches  to  it,  is  what  I  have  stead- 
fastly believed— To  John  Page,  i,  187.  Fobd 
ED.,  i.  349.    (1763.) 

3646.  HAPPINESS^  Peace  and.— >Thc 
happiness  of  mankind  is  best  promoted  by  tiie 
useful  pursuits  of  peace. — R.  to  A.    viii.  xia- 

(i8oa)  ^ 
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3647.  HAPPINESS,  Primitive.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  lite  without  government,  enjoy 
tn  their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live  under 
tliie  European  governments. — To  Edward  Car- 
■txNGTON.     ii,   100.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P., 

3048.  HAPPINESG,  PubUc— That  peo- 
ple will  be  happiest  whose  laws  are  best,  and 
are  best  administered. — Diffusion  of  Knowl- 
ExiGE  Bill.-   Ford  ed.^  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

8649.  HAPPINESS,     Public     approba- 
tion and. — The  anxieties  you  express  to  ad- 
minister to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves, 
confer  that  happiness,  and  the  measure  will 
be  complete,   if  my  endeavors  to   fulfil   my 
duties  in  the  several  public  stations  to  which 
1  have  been  called,  have  obtained  for  me  the 
approbation  of  my  country. — To  the  Inhab- 
rtANTs  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.    v,  439. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  250.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

8650.  HAPPINESS,  Public  servants 
w^d«— To  the  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  fortune, 
a  public  servant  must  count  upon  adding  that  of 
peace  of  mind,  and  even  reputation. — To  Dr. 
James  Currie.    iv,  132.    (  P.,  1786. ) 

3651.  HAPPINESS,     Purchased     by 

bloodshed. — ^If  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind  can  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  tempest*  now  and  then,  or  even  of  a 
little  blood  it  will  be  a  precious  purchase. — To 
EziA  Stiles,    ii.  77.     (P.,  1786.) 

3652.  HAPPINESS,  Betrospective. — My 

principal  happiness  is  now  in  the  retrospect  of 
life— To  John  Page,    i,  399-    (P-,  1785) 

8658.  HAPPINESS,  Bight  to.— We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inherentf  and  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
fWDENCE  AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8654.  HAPPINESS,  Simple.— This  friend 
(Dabney  Carr]  of  ours,  in  a  very  small  house, 
with  a  table,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  one  or 
two  servants,  is  the  happiest  man  in  the  uni- 
verse.     ♦      ♦      ♦      He   speaks,   thinks    and 
cireams  of  nothing  but  his  young  son.    Every 
incident  in  life  he  so  takes  as  to  render  it  a 
scarce  of  pleasure.     With  as  much  benevo- 
lence as   the   heart   of   man    will    hold,    but 
with  an  utter  neglect  of  the  costly  apparatus 
of  life,  he  exhibits  to  the  world  a  new  phe- 
nomenon in  philosophy — the  Samian  sage  in 
the  tub  of  the  cynic— To  John   Page,      i, 
195.    Ford  ed.,  i,  373-    (i770.) 

3656.  HAPPINESS,  TranquilUty  and.— 
It  is  neither  wealth  nor  splendor,  but  tran- 
quillity and  occupation,  which  give  happiness. 
—To  Mrs.  A.  S.  Marks.  D.  L.  J.,  135.  (P., 
1788.) 

•  Jefferson  wa«  referring  to  Shays's  rebellion.— Ed- 
itor. 

t  Congress  struck  out "  inherent  and  "  and  inserted 
•*  certain  ".—Editor. 


3656.  HAPPINESS,  Virtue  and.— With- 
out virtue,  happiness  cannot  be. — ^To  Amos 
J.  Cook,    vi,  532.    (M.,  1816.) 

3657.  HABMONY,  Affection  and.— Let 
us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
mony and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things. — First 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
2.    (1801.) 

3658.  HARMONY,  Blessings  of.— The 
evanition  of  party  discussions  has  harmonized 
intercourse,  and  sweetened  society  beyond 
imagination. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
vii,  67.     Ford  ed.,  x,  84.     (M.,  1817.) 

3659.  HABMONYvs.  DISSENSION.— I 

hope  ♦  *  ♦  the  good  sense  and  patriotism 
of  the  friends  of  free  government  of  every 
shade  will  spare  us  the  painful,  the  deplorable 
spectacle  of  brethren  sacrificing  to  small  pas- 
sions the  great,  the  immortal  and  immutable 
rights  of  men. — To  John  Dickinson.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  77.    (W.,  July  1801.) 

3660.  HABMONY,  Inaugural  address 
and.— I  am  made  very  happy  by  learning  that 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  my  inaugund  ad- 
dress gave  general  satisfaction,  and  holds  out  a 
ground  on  which  our  fellow  citizens  can  once 
more  unite.  I  am  the  more  pleased,  because 
these  sentiments  have  been,  long  and  radically 
mine,  and  therefore  will  be  pursued  honestly 
and  conscientiously. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  382.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  30.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

3661. It   is  with  the  greatest 

satisfaction  I  learn  from  all  quarters  that  my 
inaugural  address  is  considered  as  holding  out 
a  ground  for  conciliation  and  union.  I  am 
the  more  pleased  with  this,  because  the 
opinion  therein  stated  as  to  the  real  ground  of 
difference  among  us  (to  wit:  the  measures 
rendered  most  expedient  by  the  French 
enormities),  is  that  which  I  have  long  en- 
tertained.— To  General  Henry  Knox.  iv. 
385.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

3662.  HABMONY,    Incumbent   on   all. 

— The  times  do  certainly  render  it  incumbent 
on  all  good  citizens,  attached  to  the  rights  and 
honor  of  their  country,  to  bury  in  oblivion 
all  internal  differences,  and  rally  around 
the  standard  of  their  country  in  opposition  to 
the  outrages  of  foreign  nations.  All  attempts 
to  enfeeble  and  destroy  the  exertions  of  the 
General  Government,  in  vindication  of  our 
national  rights,  or  to  loosen  the  bands  of 
union  by  alienating  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  opposing  the  authority  of  the  laws 
at  so  eventful  a  period,  merit  the  discounte- 
nance of  all. — To  Governor  Tompkins,  viii, 
153.    (1809.) 

3663.  HABMONY,  Love  of  country 
and. — My  earnest  prayers  to  all  my  friends 
[are]  to  cherish  mutual  good  will,  to  promote 
harmony  and  conciliation,  and  above  all  things 
to  let  the  love  of  our  country  soar  above  all 
minor  passions. — To  John  Hollins.  v,  597. 
(M..  1811.) 
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tUMH.  HARMONY,  XMSurM  for.— The 

niiiijir«  .  w  .|i;ill  |fiir.ti«-.  ami  prop^ise  for 
III*  iiiiM  li<it;itioti  of  thf  public  affairs,  will  t>e 
(Uf  1 1  til  (f;  .filly  jiliitary  as  to  unite  all  men 
tiui  iiMiii:iti  lir.i-.  Ill  pnririplc. — To  Lkvi  Lin- 
iffiN     IV,  407.     l-oifif  Ml.,  viit,  85.    (M.,  1801.) 

MIKIA,  JIAHMONY,  XonarchUto  and.— 

01  ilir  iiiiiii;iM  liital  fr(l«*ralists  I  have  no  cx- 
pn  iiilinii .  I  liry  arc  inrnrahli's,  to  l>c  taken 
I. Ill-  III  III  ;i  mail  Imusr,  if  necessary,  and  on 
iniilivi-i  ill  rli;irity.  To  l.KVl  LINCOLN,  iv, 
,\^ltt     I'MHii  I II ,  viii.  K4.     ( iM.,  Auf<.  1801.) 

:i(lflfl.  HARMONY,  NatloaaL— The  mo- 
nil-Ill  witii  ii  '.imitlil  i'liiiviiu't*  me  that  a  healing 
III  llir  itiitiiiii  mid  iiiif  is  impracticable,  would 
111'  lilt*  bist  mnmrnl  of  my  wishing  to  remain 
whnr  I  am  To  l.KVi  Lincoln,  iv.  406. 
I'liHii  Ml.  \iit.  8.|.     (M..  Aug.  1801.) 

tU\i\7.  I'^vrry  wish  of  my  heart 

will  U*  i-omplrtrly  gratified  when  that  portion 
i»t  ni\  I  el  low  I- It  1. -ens  which  ha>  Iven  misled 
JI-.  lo  the  »h;»i,K"ier  of  our  measures  and  prin- 
tiplcs.  hIhII.  by  their  salutary  effects.  Ik»  cor- 
Kvicil  m  their  opinious.  and  joining  with 
lit -0.1  wtll  the  jjicil  m.iv<  of  their  fellow  citi- 
.-cuN.  coii'.i^lul.ae  an  I'nion.  which  cannot  be 
iis»  nmcli  du'MvluM  Kmm  y  ti>  .\in»RK.ss.  viii. 
Ill  v»«*^^-^  ^^*^*  Skivno  1n.\i\u-r.\l  Ap- 
nKi»«>  111    \ppondi\ 

«SclOS.  HARMONY.  In  N«w  England.— 
\v.  i)w  \c\\  Vr.ii\.\v.K\  St.»tes  miion  \\:*l  be 
n\*w,-.  \)\\\\  c.^K\\)w\c  *  *  *.  l^ut  we  w:'.' 
j;.''   ,»  •.    ,;::»^ :*..•.:'.<    w  i:b    the    utmost    s^no:t\:de 

J  »v  ,;-.  *.  *'.;x»*  t*.*  *•,",*>:  :?:c>  w:'.'  :r.  f.rr'.e 
/,'     ,■-:  .\'  '..•  -.-v      *.>  :-}\s>    Kn.^x      :\.  ,^~ 

•-^^^    KARMOXT.   Ob*tAcl««   nv—  T^f 


^r 


appointments  and  disappointments  as  to  of- 
fice.—To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  A 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  3a  (W.,  March  1801.)  See 
Office. 

3671.  HABXOHT,  PoUtical  and  p«^ 
■onal. — I  never  suflFered  a  political  to  beoone 
a  personal  difference.  I  have  been  Ich  oa 
this  ground  by  some  friends  whom  I  dcauly 
loved,  but  I  was  never  the  first  to  separate. 
With  some  others,  of  politics  different  from 
mine,  I  have  continued  m  the  warmest  friend- 
ship to  this  day.  and  to  all,  and  to  yourself 
particularly,  I  have  ever  done  moral  justice.— 
To  Timothy  Pickering,  vii,  21a  (M.. 
1821.) 

3672. .     I     feci     extraordinaiy 

gratification  in  addressing  this  letter  to  yon, 
with  whom  shades  of  difference  in  politial 
sentiment  have  not  pre\'ented  the  intet^ 
change  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  te 
friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  com-' 
s|K>ndence.  This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
valued  by  me.  who  considers  social  hannooy 
as  the  first  of  human  felicities;,  and  the  hap- 
piest moments  those  which  are  giTen  to  tbe 

effusions  of  the  heart. — To .    (i^) 

R.vYNER,  p.  545. 

3673.  HARXOHT. 


hope  to  see  shortly  a  peneci  ccmioliduiaa,  ID 
effect  which,  nothing  sha'T  he  spared  on  07 
jxart.  shv^rt  of  the  ahandccTDcni  of  the  pris- 
c'p'.es  of  our  Revolirrjixi  — T^  Johx  DKsisf- 
jH^N.  iv.  jwv  FoK>  ol.  rai.  7.  ^'\^\  Much 
:So:  .^ 

3674. I    h:ig»    -we    s3a3  ob» 

:v..*Tf  «*  hArT:>."c:T  r«::.-eTPC  among  onr  dD- 
:i— V  ire  iT-  eci:^  oJiittimi  cd  pas  Aafe 
>.*-:c  .-^f  t^e  *Airrt  w^r  hsvt  mraa  raunoaBl 
Thi—se-'i^f^    cxm,-c    r.-inw    inr-   ih»,     B*  ' 

::      I   »*:^   sarr:i«   r^'cni'thxnp  hnx  prp" 

iN:.     r,TKr  c    v::,  »c      T\  .  Man*  iftn.) 

St5T^  HAUROTT.    ^iiUir   fnnA.— % 

j:-;i:r<  p.vc    »•?    car   or   ror"  rnmscr  is  • 

:>  ro.-n    .-  v-n.-irs    ant  mala-  riieni  iff 

x-  ■  i  — T."     ,:.fcx  r>i.i:.»iSfiK     Fori  is.,  m 

-:--.  -.  :m.-  na-Oi-iir   whiri  on?  jimii  iimH 

-     \    .-sv;.*'   m»oz  r.  iTwr  rtDier:  tr  Uiuit  ♦ 

-.-',,-  :>  ppiir  nwiwnwi  artmpas  aK9- 

:--r.  -*^.'u:u   !«  ^hs  .v»«?.r:  o:  i*v«ri  noisTBi^ 

.    -.:  --  V.      "   an  -aT^aft?*-  ::  car  m  dme.  •• 

.  V-    :^a•    :it:    ifc--    wTiwt    shnsilc!  naivJB* 

:>:   r'*r.:-:a-»    wnou    ?if  thj  taftKicS  ■ 

-.  —  ■*  mv*-    V."K7.\K       FflV  9. 

5^—   XAXmKT^Herltl«KtBr:-l«t 

r  .-!'**<.'-    ^  >M^— mr?nj:  oar  twuninn?  -W^ 

•    -  -   •     ■*-..    '--^.'.r-.Tft-  o-  nrtifT?.  iftr  the  <i4* 
"... .--"^     f^*^.-^'  £in«s>     tai>^ 
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HAitford  Convention 
Hastinss  (Warren) 


nne  of  them  are  "  Outs "  and  wish  to  be 
[ns  *' ;  some  were  mere  dupes  of  the  agitators, 
'  of  their  own  party  passions,  while  the  Mara- 
rts  alone  are  in  the  real  secret ;  but  they  have 
cry  different  materials  to  work  on.  The  yeo- 
lanry  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  canaille 
i  Paris.  We  might  safely  give  them  leave  to 
0  through  the  United  States  recruiting  their 
inks,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  could  not  raise 
*De  single  regiment  (gambling  merchants  and 
iiIk-sto<^ing  clerks  excepted)  who  would  sup- 
x>rt  them  in  any  effort  to  separate  from  the 
Union.  The  cement  of  this  union'  is  in  the 
bttrt-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  on  earth  a  government  established 

00  so  immovable  a  basis.  Let  them,  in  any 
State,  even  in  Massachusetts  itself,  raise  the 
ttandard  of  separation,  and  its  citizens  will 
rise  in  mass,  and  do  justice  themselves  on  their 
own  incendiaries. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vi, 
425-    Ford  ed.,  ix,  509.     (M.,  18 15.) 

8679.  HABTPOBD     CONVENTION, 

Anarchy  and.— The  paradox  with  me  is  how 
any  friend  to  the  union  of  our  country  can,  in 
cooKience,  contribute  a  cent  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  one  who  perverts  the  sanctity  of 
^  dtak  to  the  open  inculcation  of  rebellion, 
ttvil  war,  dissolution  of  the  government,  and 
the  miseries  of  anarchy. — To  (^vernor  Plu- 
Mn.    vi.  414.     (M.,  1815.) 

8680.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
British  agitatoTB.— The  troubles  in  the  East 
have  been  produced  by  English  agitators,  opera- 
ting on  the  selfish  spirit  of  commerce,  which 
knows  no  country,  and  feels  no  passion  or  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  gain. — To  Larkin  Smith,  v, 
441.    (M.,   April    1809.) 

8681.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
Contempt  for.^If  they  could  have  induced 
the  government  to  some  effort  of  suppressionj 
or  even  to  enter  into  discussion  with  them,  it 
•Wld  have  given  them  some  importance,  have 
tironght  them  into  some  notice.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  make  themselves  even  a  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  either  of  public  or  private 
iocieties.  A  silent  contempt  has  been  the  sole 
ooticc  they  excite ;  consoled,  indeed,  some  of 
tbem,  by  the  palpable  favors  of  Philip  [Eng- 
land].— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vi,  426.  Ford 
^M  ix,  509.     (M.,   181 5.) 

8682.  HABTFOBD     CONVENTION, 

^riine  of. — When  England  took  alarm  lest 
France,  become  republican,  should  recover 
ioctgies  dangerous  to  her,  she  employed  emis- 
Uries  with  means  to  engage  incendiaries  and 
knarchists  in  the  disorganization  of  all  govern- 
iient  here.  These,  assuming  exaggerated  zeal 
or  republican  government  and  the  rights  of 
he  people,  crowded  their  inscriptions  into  the 
acooin  societies,  and  overwhelming  by  their 
najorities  the  honest  and  enlightened  patriots 
f  the  original  institution,  distorted  its  objects^ 
vsued  its  genuine  founders  under  the  name 
f  Brissotines  and  Girondists  unto  death,  in- 
digued  themselves  into  the  municipality  of 
'aris.  controlled  by  terrorism  the  proceedings 
f  the  legislature,  in  which  they  were  faithfully 
ided  by  their  costipendaries  there,  the  Dan- 
ns  and  Marats  of  the  Mountain,  murdered 
tir  King,  septembrized  the  nation,  and  thus 
eom^Hshed  their  stipulated  task  of  de- 
slishtng  liberty  and  government  with  it. 
i^and  now  fears  the  rising  force  of  this  re- 
Uican  nation,  and  by  the  same  means  is  en- 
ivoring^  to  effect  the  same  course  of  miseries 

1  destmction  here;  it  is  impossible  where 
»  sees  like  courses  of  events  commence,  not 


to  ascribe  them  to  like  causes.  We  know  that 
the  government  of  England,  maintaining  itseit 
by  corruption  at  home,  uses  the  same  means 
in  other  countries  of  which  she  has  any  jeal- 
ousy, by  subsidizing  agitators  and  traitors 
among  ourselves  to  distract  and  paralyze  them. 
She  sufficiently  manifests  that  she  has  no 
disposition  to  spare  ours.  We  see  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Massachusetts,  symptoms  which 
plainly  indicate  sucli  a  course,  and  we  know 
as  far  as  such  practices  can  ever  be  dragged 
into  light,  that  she  has  practiced,  and  with  suc- 
cess, on  leading  individuals  of  that  State.  Nay. 
further,  we  see  those  individuals  acting  on 
the  very  plan  which  our  information  had 
warned  us  was  settled  between  the  parties. 
These  elements  of  explanation  history  cannot 
stantly  subject  to  his  own  will.  The  crime, 
of  combining  with  the  oppressors  of  the  earth 
to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  human  hope, 
that  here,  at  length,  will  be  preserved  a  model 
government,  securing  to  man  his  rights  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labor,  by  an  organization  con- 
stantly  subject  to  his  own  will.  The  crime 
indeed,  if  accomplished,  would  immortalize  its 
perpetrators,  and  their  names  would  descend  in 
history  with  those  of  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates, as  the  guardian  genii  of  despotism,  and 
demons  of  human  liberty. — To  Governor  Plu- 
MER.     vi,  414.     <M.,  1815.) 

3683.  HABTFOBD     CONVENTION, 

English  bribery.— But  the  British  ministers 
hoped  more  in  their  Hartford  convention  [than 
in  the  disordered  condition  of  our  finances]. 
Their  fears  of  republican  France  being  now 
done  away,  they  are  directed  to  republican 
America,  and  they  are  playing  the  same  game 
for  disorganization  here,  which  they  played  in 

Sour  country.  The  Marats,  the  Dantons  and 
[obespierres  of  Massachusetts  are  in  the  same 
pay,  under  the  same  orders,  and  making  the 
same  efforts  to  anarchise  us,  that  their  proto- 
types in  France  did  there, — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vi,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.  (M., 
1815.) 

3684.  HABTFOBD  CONVENTION, 
Laughing  stock.— No  event,  more  than  this, 
has  shown  the  placid  character  of  our  Consti- 
tution. Under  any  other,  their  treasons  would 
have  been  punished  by  the  halter.  We  let  them 
live  as  laughing  stocks  for  the  world,  and 
punish  them  by  the  torment  of  eternal  con- 
tempt.— To  Dr.  B.  Water  ho  use.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
532.     (M.,  1815.) 

3685.  HABTFOBD    CONVENTION, 

ITnpopular. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
who  are  acting  with  these  men  are  under  the 
same  motives.  I  know  some  of  them  personally 
to  be  incapable  of  it.  Nor  was  that  the  case 
with  the  disorganizers  and  assassins  of  Paris. 
Delusions  there,  and  party  perversions  here, 
furnish  unconscious  assistants  to  the  hired 
actors  in  these  atrocious  scenes.  But  I  have 
never  entertained  one  moment's  fear  on  this 
subject.  The  people  of  this  country  enjoy  too 
much  happiness  to  risk  it  for  nothing;  and 
I  have  never  doubted  that  whenever  the  in- 
cendiaries of  Massachusetts  should  venture 
openly  to  raise  the  standard  of  separation,  its 
citizens  would  rise  in  mass  and  do  justice 
themselves  to  their  own  parricides. — To  Gov- 
ernor Plumer.     vi.  415.     (M.,   1815.) 

3686.  HASTINGS  CWarren),  Trial  of.— 

I  presume  you  will  remain  at  London  to  see  the 
trial  of  Hastings.  Without  suffering  yourself 
to  be  imposed  on  by  the  pomp  in  which  it  will 
be  enveloped.  I  would  recommend  to  you  \o 
consider   and   decide   for   yourse\i   Oaese   <\Me^- 


tions.  If  his  offense  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  why  is  he  not  tried  in  that 
court  in  which  his  fellow-citizens  are  tried,  that 
is.  the  King's  Bench  ?  If  he  is  cited  before  an- 
other court  that  he  may  be  judged,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the 
discretion  of  his  judges,  is  he  not  disfranchised 
of  his  most  precious  right,  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  of  his  country  in  common  with  his  other 
fellow-citizens?  I  think  you  will  find  on  in- 
vestigating this  subject  that  every  solid  argu- 
ment is  against  the  extraordinary  court,  and 
that  every  one  in  its  favor  is  specious  only.  It 
is  a  transfer  from  a  judicature  of  learning  and 
integrity  to  one.  the  greatness  of  which  is  both 
illiterate  and  unprincipled.  Yet  such  is  the 
force  of  prejudice  with  some,  and  of  the  want 
of  reflection  in  others,  that  many  of  our  con- 
stitutions have  copied  this  absurdity,  without 
suspecting  it  to  be  one. — To  William  Rut- 
ledge,     ii,  349.     Ford  ed..  v,  4.     (P.,  1788.) 

8687.  HAWKINS  (Benjamin),  Influ- 
ence with  Indians. — Towards  the  attain- 
ment of  our  two  objects  of  peace  and  lands, 
it  is  essential  that  our  agent  acquire  that  sort 
of  influence  over  the  Indians  which  rests  on 
confidence.  In  this  respect,  I  suppose,  that 
no  man  has  ever  obtained  more  influence  than 
Colonel  Hawkins.  Towards  the  preservation 
of  peace,  he  is  omnipotent;  in  the  encourage- 
ment he  is  indefatisrable  and  successful. — To 
General  Andrew  Jackson,  iv.  464.  (W.. 
1803.) 

3688.  HEALTH      vs.      LEABNU^Q.— 

Health  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  learning.  .'\ 
strong  body  makes  the  mind  strong. — To  Peter 
Carr.     i,  397.     (P.,  1785.) 

3689. .    Knowledge  indeed  is  a 

desirable  possession.  ♦  ♦  *  hut  health  is 
more  so. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Jr.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,   293.     (P..    1786.) 

3690. .     Health    is    worth    more 

than  learning. — To  John  Garland  Jefferson. 
Ford  i;d.,  V.  181.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

3691.  HEALTH,  Morality  and.— Health 

is  the  first  requisite  after  morality. — To  Petkr 
Carr.     ii,  241.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  433.     (P..   1787) 

3692.  HEALTH,  TJnhappiness  without. 

— Without  health  there  is  no  happiness.  An 
attention  to  health,  then,  should  take  place  of 
every  other  object.  The  time  necessary  to 
secure  this  by  active  exercises,  should  be  de- 
voted to  it  in  preference  to  every  other  pur- 
suit. I  know  the  difficulty  with  which  a  stu- 
dious man  tears  himself  from  his  studies,  at 
any  given  moment  of  the  day :  but  his  happi- 
ness, ami  that  of  his  family  depend  on  it.  The 
most  uninformed  mind,  with  a  healthy  body, 
is  happier  than  the  wisest  valetudinarian. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  ii.  177.  Ford  eh.. 
iv,  406.     (P..  1787.) 

3693.  HEAVEN,  Blessings  of.— Retiring 
from  the  charge  of  their  affairs,  I  carry  with 
me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  persuasion  that 
Heaven  has  in  store  for  our  l)eloved  country 
lonp  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness. 
— Eh;hth  Annual  Message,  viii.  111.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  225.     (Nov.  1808.) 

3694.  HENRY  (Patrick),  Ambitious.— 

Your  character  of  Patrick  Henry  is  precisely 
agreeable  to  the  idea  I  had  formed  of  hiit^-  ^ 
take  him  to  be  of  unmeasured  ambition.-^— '^o 
James  Madison.  ForP  ed..  iv,  35.  *  (P., 
'78s.) 


3695.  HEKBY    (Patriek), 

His  apostasv  must  be  unaccountable  to  tho 

who  do  not  know  all  the  recesses  of  his  heart. 

To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  eo.,  vii,  ^[78. 
(M.,  May  1799.) 

3696.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Avarleloiu.— 

Mr.  Henry's  ravenous  avarice  was  the  only  pas- 
sion paramount  to  his  love  of  popularity. — To 
William    Wirt.     Ford    ed.,    ix,     339.      (M., 

i8ia.) 

3697.  HEimY  (Patriek),  Brilliant  Imt 
illogical. — In  ordinary  business  [in  the  House 
of  Burgesses]  he  was  a  very  inefficient  mem- 
ber. He  could  not  draw  a  bill  on  the  most 
simple  subject  which  would  bear  le^^al  criticism, 
or  even  the  ordinary  criticism  which  looks  to 
correctness  of  style  and  ideas,  for  indeed  there 
was  no  accuracy  of  idea  in  his  head.  His 
imagination  was  copious,  poetical,  sub.ime,  but 
vague  also.  He  said  the  strongest  things  in 
the  finest  language,  but  without  logic,  without 
arrangement,  desultorily. — ^To  William  Wirt. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  341.     (M.,  18 12.) 

8698.  HENBY     (Patrick),     Declined 

office. — The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  was 
offered  to  P.  H.  [Patrick  Henry]  in  order  to 
draw  him  over,  and  gain  some  popularity;  but 
not  till  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  he 
would  not  accept  it. — To  James  Monroi.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  59.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

3699. .    Most  assiduous  court  is 

paid  to  Patrick  Henry.  He  has  been  offered 
everything  which  they  knew  he  would  not  ac- 
cept. Some  impression  is  thought  to  be  made, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  is  radical.  If  they 
thought  they  could  count  upon  him,  they  wonld 
run  him  for  their  Vice-President;  their  first 
object  being  to  produce  a  schism  in  this  Sute  g 
— To  Tames  Monroe,  iv,  148.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
89.     (M.,  July  1796.) 

3700.  HEimY   (Patriek),  Sarly  naa- 

hood. — You  ask  some  account  of  Mr.  Heniy*« 
mind,    information    and    manners    in    1759^ 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  htm.    We 
met  at  Nathan  Dandriages.  in  Hanover,  aboot 
the  Christmas  of  that  winter,  and  passed  per- 
haps a  fortnight  together  at  the  revelries  of  the 
neighborhood  and  season.     His  manners  hsd 
something  of  the  coarseness  of  the  socie^r  he 
had  frequented :  his  passion  was  fiddling,  danc- 
ing  and   pleasantry.     He   excelled   in  the  last 
and   it   attached   every  one  to   him.  ^  The  oc- 
casion perhaps,  as  much  as  his  idle  disposition, 
prevented    his    engaging   in   any    conversation 
which    might   give  the   measure   either  of  his 
mind    or    information.    Opportunity    was    not 
wanting,  because  Mr.  John  Campbell  was  there, 
who  had  married  Mrs.  Spotswood,   the  sister 
of    Colonel    Dandridge.    He    was    a    man    of 
science,  and  often  introduced  conyeraations  on 
scientific  subjects.     Mr.  Henry  bad  a  little  be- 
fore broke  up  his  store,  or  rawer  it  had  broken 
him  up.  and  within  three  months  after  he  cane 
to  Williamsburg  for  his  license,  and  to\d  me,  I 
think,   he  had  read  law   not   moTe   than  wt 
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that  influence  which  federalism  had  hoped,  by 
cajoling  him,  to  transfer  with  him  to  itself, 
and  a  man  who  through  a  long  and  active  life 
had  been  the  idol  of  his  country  beyond  any  one 
that  ever  lived,  descended  to  the  grave  with 
less  than  its  indifference,  and  verified  the 
i-aying  of  the  philosopher,  that  no  man  must  be 
called  happy  till  he  is  dead. — To  William 
Wirt.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  344.     (M.,  1811?) 

3714.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Speculator.— 
The  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  arc 
peculiarly  dissatisfied  with  the  assumption  of 
the  State  debts  by  the  General  Government. 
I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  harped  on  bv  many 
10  mask  their  disaffection  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  other  grounds.  Its  great  foe  in  Vir- 
ginia is  an  implacable  one.  He  avows  it  himself, 
hut  does  not  avow  all  his  motives  for  it.  The 
measures  and  tone  of  the  Government  threaten 
abortion  to  some  of  his  speculations:  most  par- 
ticularly to  that  of  the  Yazoo  territory.  But 
it  is  too  well  nerved  to  be  overawed  by  individ- 
ual opposition. — To  Goi'vkr.nei'r  Morris,  iii, 
198.    Ford  ed.,  v,  250.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

3715.  HENBY  (Patrick),  Virginia  Con- 
stitution.—While  Mr.  Henry  lives  another 
bad  constitution  would  be  formed  and  forever 
on  us. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  16. 
(P.,    Dec.    1784.) 

^  HEBEDITABY     0FFICEB8.— See 

Government. 

8716.  HEBESY,   False  religion   and. — 

Heresy  and  false  religion  are  withheld  from 
the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vil, 
295-    (1798.) 

3717.  HEBESY,  PoUtical.— Establish 
principles  and  examples  which  *  ♦  » 
[shall]  fence  us  against  future  heresies, 
preached  now.  to  be  practiced  hereafter. — To 
Colonel  Innes.  iii.  224.  Ford  ed..  v.  300. 
(1791) 

3718.  HEBSCHEL  (Sir  William),  The- 
ories of. — Herschcl's  volcano  in  the  moon  you 
have  doubtless  heard  of,  and  placed  among  the 
other  vagaries  of  a  head,  which  seems  not  or- 
ganized for  sound  induction.  The  wildness  of 
the  theories  hitherto  proposed  by  him.  on  his 
own  discoveries,  seems  to  authorize  us  to  con- 
sider his  merit  as  that  of  a  good  optician  only. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  429.     (P..  1788.) 

3719.  HESSIANS,     Employment     of.— 

His  Britannic  Majesty,  in  order  to  destroy  our 
freedom  and  happiness,  *  ♦  *  commenced 
against  us  a  cruel  and  unprovoked  war,  and 
unahk"  to  engage  Britons  sufficient  to  execute 
his  sanguinary  measures.  ♦  ♦  ♦  applied  for  aid 
to  foreign  princes  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
selling  the  blood  of  their  people  for  money, 
and  from  them  ♦  ♦  ♦  procured  and  transported 
hither,  a  considerable  number  of  foreigners. — 
Proclamation.  Ford  ed..  ii.  445-  (1781.)  See 
Army  (deserters),  and  Immigration. 

3720.  HISTOBY,  Ancient  vs.  Modem.— 
T  feel  a  much  greater  interest  in  knowing  what 
passed  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  than  in 
what  is  passing  now.  I  read  nothing,  there- 
fore, but  of  the  heroes  of  Troy,  of  the  wars  of 
l.accdarmon  and  Athens,  of  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  of  Augustus,  too,  the  Bonaparte  and  par- 
ricide scoundrel  of  that  day.— To  Nathaniel 
Macon,    vii,  in.   Ford  ed..  x.  120.    (M.,  18 19.) 


3721. .    I  am  happier  while  m 

ing  the  history  of  ancient  than  of  modem  tiiM 
The  total  buiishment  of  all  moral  priacip 
from  the  code  which  governs  the  intercoon 
of  nations,  the  melancholy  reflection  that  ifh 
the  mean,  wicked  and  cowardly  cunning  of  A 
cabinets  of  the  age  of  MachiavelH  had  giffl 
place  to  the  integrity  and  good  faith  wUd 
dignified  the  succeeding  one  of  a  ChatkH 
and  Turgot,  that  this  is  to  be  swept  away  Iglfc 
by  the  daring  proflip^acy  and  avowed  destitodsi 
of  all  moral  principle  of  a  Cartouche  and  I 
Blackbeard.  sicken  mv  soul  unto  deith.  i 
turn  from  the  contemplation  with  loathing,  M 
take  refuge  in  the  histories  of  other  tiMi 
where,  if  they  also  furnished  their  Tarqnfl 
their  Catalines  and  Caligulas,  their  stories  W 
handed  to  us  under  the  brand  of  a  Livy,  t  Sri 
lust  and  a  Tacitus,  and  we  are  comfoited  «M 
the  reflection  that  the  condemnation  of  all  MB 
ceeding  generations  has  confirmed  the  lentOK 
of  the  historian,  and  consigned  their  memoriB 
to  everlasting  infamy,  a  solace  we  cannot  hif| 
with  the  Georees  and  Napoleons  bat  by  aolkl 
pation. — To  William  Duanb.  vi,  Z09.  (H 
April  18 1 3.) 


8722.  HISTOBY,  AnthoTS  and 
ler8.-^In  all  cases.  I  prefer  original  authonti 
compilers.  For  a  course  of  ancient  hiitaij 
therefore  [in  the  University  of  Virginia],  ■ 
Greece  and  Rome  especially.  I  should  aim 
the  usual  suite  of  Herodotus,  Thucydidfl 
Xenophon,  EHodorus,  Livy,  Caesar,  Snetooifl 
Tacitus  and  Uton,  in  their  originals  if  aadH 
stood,  and  in  translations,  if  not.  For  its  col 
tinuation  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  Ei 
pi  re  we  must  then  be  content  with  Gibboi. 
compiler,  and  with  Segur,  for  a  judiciottrj 
capitulation  of  the  whole.  After  this  geoen 
course,  there  are  a  number  of  particular  V 
tories  filling  up  the  chasms,  which  may  be  ftf, 
at  leisure  in  the  progress  of  life.  Sochj 
Arrian.  Q.  Curtius,  Pofybiiis,  Sallust,  PlutajJ 
Dionysius.  Halicamassus,  Micasi.  &c  Ti 
ancient  Universal  History  should  be  on  OJ 
shelves  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  tf 
most  learned  and  most  faithful  perhaps  tl 
ever  was  written.     Its  style  is  virry  plain  b 

perspicuous. — ^To    — .      vii,    411.    (1 

1825.) 

8723.  HlSTOBTy  Bad  goremment  aa 
^History,  in  general,  only  informs  ns  wl 
bad  government  is. — ^To  Johk  Narvbll.  ▼,  < 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  72.  (W.,  1807.) 

8724.  HISTOBT,  Oanuina. — A  morsd 
genuine  history  is  a  thing  so  rare  as  to  be 
ways    valuable. — ^To    John    Adams,      vii, 
(P.F.,  1817.) 

8725.  HIST0B7,  Falsa.— Man  is  fedn 
fables  through  life,  leaves  it  in  the  belief 
knows  something  of  what  has  been  paui 
when  in  truth  he  has  known  nothing  bnt  « 
has  passed  under  his  own  eve. — ^To  Tkoi 
Cooper.     Ford  ed.,  x,  a86.     (M..  1823.) 

8726.  HISTOBTy    Lawyers    and.— I 

tory,  enpecially,  is  necessary  to  form  a  law 
— To  John  Garland  Jefferson.  Foro  sdl 
180.     (N.  Y..  1790.) 

3727.  HI8T0B7,  H^leeted  X^tsria 
Tt  is  truly  unfortunate  that  those  engaged 
public  affairs  so  rarely  make  notes  of  traa 
tions  passing  within  their  knowledge.  Hi 
history  becomes  fable  instead  of  fact 
great  outlines  may  be  true,  but  the  incid 
and  coloring  are  according  to  the  faith  or  fi 
of  the  writer.  Had  Jadge  Marshall  taken 
your  pains  in  sifting  and  acmtiniiing  facM 
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would  not  have  given  to  the  world,  as  true  his-  { 
tory  a  false  copy  of  a  record  under  his  eye. 
Bttke  again  has  copied  him,  and  being  a  sec-  | 
ood  writer,  doubles  the  credit  of  the  copy. 
When  writers  are  so  indifferent  as  to  the  cor- 
ftctness  of  facts,  the  verification  of  which  lies 
It  their  elbow,  by  what  measure  shall  we  esti- 
mate their  relation  of  things  tiistant,  or  of 
those  given  to  us  through  the  obliquities  of 
their'  own  vision?  Our  records  it  is  true  in 
the  case  under  contemplation,  were  destroyed 
•  by  the  malice  and  Vandalism  of  the  British 
military,  perhaps  of  their  government,  under 
whose  orders  they  committed  so  much  useless 
mischief.  But  printed  copies  remained,  as 
your  examination  has  proved.  Those  which 
were  apocryphal,  then,  ought  not  to  have  been 
hazarded  without  examination. — To  William 
WuT.    vi,  370.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  471.     (M.,  1814.) 

8728.  HISTORY,  Panegyric  and.— You 
bve  certainly  practiced  vigorously  [in  the  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry]  the  precept  of  "  de  mortius 
nil  nisi  bonum."  This  presents  a  verv  diffi- 
colt  question, — ^whether  one  only  or  both  sides 
of  the  medal  shall  be  presented.  It  constitutes, 
perhaps,  the  distinction  between  panegyric  and 
history. — To  William  Wirt.  Ford  ed.,  x,  61. 
{P.F..  1816.) 

3729.  HISTOBYy  Peace  and.— Wars  and 
contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  history 
with  more  matter.  But  more  blessed  is  that 
nation  whose  silent  course  of  happiness  fur- 
nishes nothing  for  history  to  say. — To  Count 
DioDATi.    V,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

3730.  HISTORY,  Private  letters  and.— 
History  may  distort  truth,  and  will  distort  it  for 
i  time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at  Justification 
<)f  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing  it  most. 
The  opening  scenes  of  our  present  government 
vill  not  be  seen  in  their  true  aspect  until  the 
^crs  of  the  day,  now  held  in  private  hoards, 
shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public 
view. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  292.  Ford 
W).,  X,  228.     (M.,  1823.) 

3731. .     Although    I    decline    all 

newspaper  controversy,  yet  when  falsehoods 
have  been  advanced,  within  the  knowledge  of 
DO  one  so  much  as  myself,  I  have  sometimes 
<lfposited  a  contradiction  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend,  which,  if  worth  preservation,  may,  when 
I  am  no  more,  nor  those  whom  I  might  ofTend^ 
throw  light  on  history,  and  recall  that  into  the 
path  of  truth. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii. 
372.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3i«>.     (M.,  1824.) 

3732.  HISTORY,  Becords  of.— Time  and 
accident  are  committing  daily  havoc  on  the 
originals  of  the  valuable  historical  and  State 
papers  deposited  in  our  public  offices.  The 
Jate  war  has  done  the  work  of  centuries  in  this 
htisiness.  The  last  cannot  be  recovered,  but  let 
ns  save  what  remains ;  not  by  vaults  and  locks 
which  fence  them  from  the  public  eye  and  use 
in  consigning  them  to  the  waste  of  time,  but 
bv   srch    a    multiplication    of    copies,    as    shall 

5 lace  them  beyond  the  reach  of  accident. — To 
Ik.  Hazard,   iii,  211.    (Pa..  1791) 

3733.  HISTORY,  Truthful.— We  who 
arc  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world. 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through 
the  boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are 
bewildered  by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
From  the  tip  of  La^arus's  finger.  It  is  as  an 
>h8crvation   of   latitude   and   longitude   to   the 


mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  correcting 
the  ship's  way. — To  John  Quincy  Adams,  vii. 
87.     (M.,   1817.) 

3734. ,    True  history,   in   which 

all  will  be  believed,  is  preferable  to  unqualified 

yanegyric,  in  which  nothing  is  believed. — To 
osEPH  Delaplaine.  vii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  x,  56. 
(M.,  1816.) 

3736.  HISTORY,  Value  of.— The  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  perversion  of 
power  into  tyranny  are  to  illuminate,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large, 
and  more  especially  to  give  them  knowledge  of 
those  facts,  which  history  exhibits,  that  posr 
sessed  thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages 
and  countries,  they  may  be  enabled  to  know  am- 
bition under  all  its  shapes,  and  prompt  to  ex- 
ert their  natural  powers  to  defeat  its  purposes. 
— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  221.     (1779.) 

3736.  .    History,    by    apprising 

the  people  of  the  past,  will  enable  them  to 
judge  01  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the 
experience  of  other  times  and  other  nations; 
it  will  qualify  them  as  judges  of  the  actions 
and  designs  of  men;  it  will  enable  them  to 
know  ambition  under  every  disguise  it  may 
assume;  and  knowing  it,  to  defeat  its  views. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
254.     (1782.) 

3737.  HISTORY,  Writing.— You  say  I 
must  go  to  writing  history.  While  in  public 
life  I  had  not  time^  and  now  that  I  am  retired, 
I  am  past  the  time.  To  write  history  requires 
a  whole  life  of  observation,  of  inquiry,  of  labor 
and  correction.  Its  materials  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  ruins  of  a  decayed  memory. 
— To  J.  B,  Stuart,    vii,  65.  (M.,  1817.) 

3738.  HISTORY    (American),    CoUec^. . 
ing. — While  I   was  in   Europe.   I  purchased  . 
everything  I  could  lay  my  hands  on  which  re«  ,    , 
lated  to  any  part  of  America,  and  particularly    . 
had    a    pretty    full    collection    of    the    English. 
French,  and  Spanish  authors  on  the  subject  of 
Louisiana. — ^To     William     Dunbar,      iv,     539. 
(W.,   1804.) 

3739.  HISTORY  (American),  Criti-^ 
cisms  on. — It  is  impossible  to  read  thoroughly 
such  writings  as  those  of  Harper  and  Otis, 
who  take  a  page  to  say  what  requires  but  a 
sentence,  or  rather,  who  give  you  whole  pages 
of  what  is  nothing  to'  the  purpose.  A  cursory^, 
race  over  the  ground  is  as  much  as  they  can 
claim.  It  is  easy  for  them,  at  this  day,  to 
endeavour  to  whitewash  their  party,  when  the 
greater  part  are  dead  of  those  who  witnessed 
what  passed,  others  old  and  become  indiffer- 
ent to  the  subject,  and  others  indisposed  to 
take  the  trouble  of  answering  them.  As  to  Otis, 
his  attempt  is  to  prove  that  the  sun  does  not 
shine  at  midday ;  that  that  is  not  a  fact  which 
every  one  saw.  He  merits  no  notice.  It  is  well 
known  that  Harper  had  little  scruple  about 
facts  where  detection  was  not  obvious.  By 
placing  in  false  lights  whatever  admits  it,  and 
passing  over  in  silence  what  does  not,  a  plaus- 
ible aspect  may  be  presented  of  anything. — To 
William  Short,  vii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  x,  328. 
(M.,  1825.) 

3740.  HISTORY  (American),  Inaccura- 
cies.— Botta  *  ♦  *  has  put  his  own  spec- 
ulations and  reasonings  into  the  mouths  of 
persons  whom  he  names,  but  who,  vou  and  I 
know,  never  made  such  speeches.  \t\  \.Vv\%  V'i 
has  followed  the  example  of  tVve  atvc\et\ts,  vcYvo 
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made  their  great  men  deliver  long  speeches,  all 
of  them  in  the  same  style,  and  in  that  of  the  au- 
thor himself.  The  work  is  nevertheless  a  good 
one,  more  judicious,  more  chaste,  more  classical, 
and  more  true  than  the  party  diatribe  of 
Marshall.  Its  greatest  fault  is  in  having  taken 
too  much  from  him.  To  John  Adams,  vi,  489. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  527.     (M.,  181 5.) 

3741.  HISTORY  (American),  Naval.— 
Why  omit  all  mention  of  the  scandalous  cam- 
paigns of  Commodore  Morris?  A  two  years' 
command  of  an  effective  squadron,  with  discre- 
tionary instructions,  wasted  in  sailing  from  port 
to  port  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  single  naif 
day  before  the  port  of  the  enemy  against  which 
he  was  sent.  All  this  can  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  on  which  he  was  dis- 
missed :  and  it  is  due  to  the  honorable  truths 
with  which  the  book  abounds,  to  publish  those 
which  are  not  so. — To  Matthew  Carr.  vi,  132. 
(M..  1813.) 

8742.  HISTORY  (American),  Preserva- 
tion of. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  use  all  the  opportunities  which  occur  to  him. 
for  preserving  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  our  country. — To  Hugh  P.  Taylor,  vii. 
313.     (M.,   1823.) 

3743.  HISTORY    (American),    Bevoln- 

tionary. — On  the  subject  of  the  his>tory  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vou  ask  who  shall  write 
it?  Who  can  write  itr  And  who  will  ever  be 
al>le  to  write  it?  Nobody;  except  merely  its  ex- 
ternal facts:  all  its  councils,  designs,  and  dis- 
cussions having  been  conducted  by  Congress 
with  closed  doors,  and  with  no  members,  as 
far  as  I  know,  having  even  made  notes  of 
them.  These,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of 
history,  must  forever  be  unknown. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  489.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  527.  (M., 
1815.) 

3744. .   I  am  now  reading  Botta's 

History  of  our  own  Revolution.  Bating  the 
ancient  practice  which  he  has  adopted  or  put- 
ting speeches  into  mouths  which  never  made 
them,  and  fancying  motives  of  action  which  we 
never  felt,  he  has  given  that  history  with  more 
detail,  precision  and  candor,  than  any  writer  I 
have  yet  met  with.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  compiled 
from  those  writers ;  but  it  is  a  good  secretion  of 
their  matter,  the  pure  from  the  impure,  and 
presented  in  a  just  sense  of  right  in  opposition 
to  usurpation. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  63.  (M.. 
1817.) 

3745.  HISTORY  (English),  Distorted.— 
Hume's  [History],  were  it  faithful,  would  be 
the  finest  i»icce  of  history  which  has  ever  been 
written  by  man.  Its  unfortunate  bias  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  the  accident  of  his  having 
written  it  backwards.  His  maiden  work  w.is 
the  His-tory  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  first  essay 
tt»  try  his  strenK'th  before  the  public.  And 
whether  as  a  Scotchman  he  had  really  a  par- 
ti:ility  for  that  family,  or  thought  that  the  lower 
their  degradation,  the  more  fame  he  should  ac- 
(|uirc  by  raising  them  up  to  some  favor,  the 
object  of  his  work  was  an  apology  for  them. 
He  spared  nothing,  therefore,  to  wash  them 
white,  and  to  palliate  their  misgovernment. 
Tor  this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  ad- 
vanced falsehoods,  forged  authorities  and  falsi- 
fied records.  All  this  is  proved  on  him  un- 
answerably by  Rrodie.  But  so  bewitching  was 
his  style  and  manner,  that  his  readers  were  nn- 
willinv!  -o  flonbt  .anvthing.  swallowed  everything, 
and  all  Rngland  became  tories  by  the  magic 
of  his  art.  His  pen  revolutionizctl  the  public 
sentiment  of  that  country  more  completely  than 


the  standing  armies  could  ever  have  done,  which 
were  so  much  dreaded  and  deprecated  tqr  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  Having  succeeded  so  emi- 
nently in  the  acquisition  of  fortune  and  &BW 
by  this  work,  he  undertook  the  history  of  the 
two  preceding  dynasties,  the  Plantagenets  and 
Tudors.  It  was  all  important  in  this  seeood 
work,  to  maintain  the  thesis  of  the  first;  that 
"  it  was  the  people  who  encroached  on  the  lov- 
ereign,  not  the  sovereign  who  usurped  on  the 
rights  of  the  people  ".  And,  again,  cnapter  sA 
"  the  grievances  under  which  the  English  tt- 
bored  [to  wit:  whipping,  pillorying,  croppitt 
imprisoning,  fining,  &c.J.  when  considered  ui 
themselves,  without  regard  to  the  constitution, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name,  nor  were  they  either 
burthensome  on  the  people's  properties,  or  ai9- 
wise  shocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  oan- 
kind".  During  the  constant  wars,  civil  and 
foreign,  which  prevailed  while  those  two  fam- 
ilies occupied  the  throne,  it  was  not  difficult  t» 
find  abundant  instances  of  practices  the  moA 
despotic,  as  are  wont  to  occur  in  times  of  vio- 
lence. To  make  this  second  epoch  support  the 
third,  therefore,  re<iuired  but  a  little  garbling  <rf 
authorities.  And  it  then  remained,  by  a  tnirf 
work,  to  make  of  the  whole  a  complete  histocT 
ot  England  on  the  principles  on  which  he  had 
advocated  that  of  the  Stuarts.  This  woM 
comprehend  the  Saxon  and  Norman  Conquest^ 
the  former  exhibiting  the  genuine  form  and 
political  principles  of  the  people  constitutiM 
the  nation,  and  founded  in  the  rights  of  man 
the  latter  built  on  conquest  and  physical  force 
not  at  all  affecting  moral  rights,  nor  even  if 
sented  to  by  the  tree  will  of  the  vanquished 
The  battle  of  Hastings,  indeed,  was  lost,  be 
the  natural  rights  of  the  nation  were  not  stake 
on  the  event  of  a  single  battle.  Their  wil 
to  recover  the  Saxon  constitution  continue 
unabated,  and  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  th 
unsuccessful  insurrections  which  succeeded  ii 
subsequent  times.  The  victors  and  vanquishci 
continued  in  a  state  of  living  hostili^,  an 
the  nation  may  still  say,  after  losing  the  batti 
of  Hastings, 

'*  What  though  the  field  be  lost  ? 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield." 

The  government  of  a  nation  may  be  usurpe 
by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  an  individual  mt 
the  throne.  But  to  conquer  its  will,  so  as  ft 
rest  the  right  on  that,  the  only  legitimate  basil 
requires  long  acquiescence  and  cessation  of  a) 
opposition.  The  whig  historians  of  Englam! 
therefore,  have  always  gone  back  to  the  Saxoi 
period  for  the  true  principles  of  their  constitn 
tion.  while  the  tories  and  Hume,  their  Cory 
phac^us,  date  it  from  the  Norman  Conquest  an 
nonce  conclude  that  the  continual  claim  bv  tfa 
nation  of  the  good  old  Saxon  laws,  and  th 
struggles  to  recover  them,  were  "  encroach 
ments  of  the  people  on  tne  crown,  and  ne 
usurpations  of  the  crown  on  the  people  '*. — -T 
.     vii.  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

3746.  HIST0B7     (English),     Taithfn 

authors.— Of  England  there  is  as  yet  no  gen 
eral  history  so  faithful  as  Rapin*s.  He  may  b 
followed  by  Ludlow,  Fox,  Belsham.  Hume  an 
Brodie. — To .     vii.  412.     (M.,  18J5. 

8747.  HIST0B7  (English),  Hume^- 
There  is  no  general  history  of  Great  Britsi 
which  can  be  recommended.  The  elegant  on 
of  Hume  seems  intended  to  disguise  and  dm 
credit  the  good  principles  of  the  sovernmcmr 
and  is  so  plausible  and  pleasing  in  its  stil 
and  manner,  as  to  instil  its  errors  sad  hereni 
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sensibly  into  the  minds  of  unwary  readers, 
axter  has  performed  a  good  operation  on  it. 
e  has  taken  the  text  of  Hume  as  his  ground 
ork,  abridging  it  by  the  omission  of  some  de- 
ils  of  litUe  interest,  and  wherever  he  has 
»und  him  endeavoring  to  mislead,  by  either 
le  suppression  of  a  truth,  or  by  giving  it  a 
ilse. coloring,  he  has  changed  the  text  to  what 

should  be,  so  that  we  may  properly  call  it 
ume's  history  republicanized.  He  has  more- 
^er  continued  the  history  (but  indifferentlv) 
om  where  Hume  left  it,  to  the  year  1800. 
he  work  is  not  popular  in  England,  because  it 

republican.  ♦  *  *  Adding  to  this  Lud- 
w's  Memoirs,  Mrs.  McCauley's  and  Belknap's 
stories,  a  sufficient  view  will  be  presented  of 
le  free  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
-To  John  Norvell.  v,  91.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  72. 
»V.,  1807.) 

3748. .    Every    one    knows    that 

idicious  matter  and  charms  of  sty^e  have  ren- 
sred  Hume's  History  the  manual  of  every  stu- 
;nt.  I  remember  well  the  enthusiasm  with 
hich  I  devoured  it  when  young,  and  the  length 
:  time,  the  research  and  reflection  which  were 
•ccssary  to  eradicate  the  poison  it  had  in- 
illed  into  my  mind.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
t  first  took  up  the  history  of  the  Stuarts,  be- 
une  their  apologist,  and  advocated  all  their 
normities.  To  support  his  work,  when  done, 
e  went  back  to  the  Tudors,  and  so  selected 
nd  arranged  the  materials  of  their  history  as 
0  present  their  arbitrary  acts  only,  as  the  genu- 
nc  samples  of  the  const  tutional  power  of  the 
Town,  and,  still  writing  backwards,  he  then 
reverted  to  the  early  history,  and  wrote  the 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods  with  the  same 
po^erted  view.  Although  all  this  is  known,  he 
itill  continues  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  all 
our  young  people,  and  to  infect  them  with  the 
poison  of  his  own  principles  of  government. 
It  is  this  book  which  has  undermined  the  free 
principles  of  the  English  government,  has 
persuaded  readers  of  all  classes  that  there  were 
usurpations  on  the  legitimate  and  salutary  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  has  spread  universal  toryism 
over  the  land. — To  William  Duane.  v,  533. 
(M..  1810.) 

3749. .    This  single  book  [Hume's 

History  of  England]  has  done  more  to  sap  the 
free  principles  of  the  English  constitution  than 
the  largest  standing  army  of  which  their  pa- 
triots have  been  so  jealous.  It  is  like  the 
portraits  of  our  countryman  Wright,  whose  eye 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  seize  all  the  ugly  features 
of  his  subject,  and  to  present  them  faithfully^ 
while  it  was  entirely  insensible  to  every  linea- 
ment of  beauty.  So  Hume  has  concentrated,  in 
his  fascinating  style,  all  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  English  Kings,  as  true  evidences 
of  the  constitution,  and  glided  over  its  Whig 
principles  as  the  unfounded  pretensions  of 
factious  demagogues.  He  even  boasts,  in  his 
ifc  written  by  himself,  that  of  the  numerous 
ilterations  suggested  by  the  readers  of  his  work, 
ic  had  never  adopted  one  proposed  by  a  Whig. 
-To  John  Adams,   v  i,  46.    (P.P.,  1816.) 

3750.  HISTORY  (English),  Part  of 
Lmerican.— Our  laws,  language,  religion, 
o?itics  and  manners  are  so  deeply  laid  in  Eng- 
sh  foundations,  that  we  shall  never  cease  to 
onsider  their  history  as  a  part  of  ours,  and  to 
tudy  ours  in  tha#  as  its  origin. — To  William 
^UAiiE.     V,  533.     (M.,  1810.) 

8751-  HISTORY  (English),  Value  of.— 
3  we  have  employed  some  of  the  best  materials 
f  the  British  constitution  in  the  construction  of 
ST  own  government,   a  knowledge  of   British 


history  becomes  useful  to  the  American  poli- 
tician.— To  John  Norvell.  v,  91.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  72.     (W.,  1807.) 

8752.  HISTORY,  Roman.— I  have  been 

*  *  ♦  delighted  with  reading  a  work,  the 
title  of  which  did  not  promise  much  useful 
information  or  amusement — L'ltalia  Avanti  il 
Dominis  dei  Romani  dal  Micali."  *  *  ♦ 
Micali  has  given  the  cotmterpart  of  the  Roman 
history  for  the  nations  over  which  they  ex- 
tended their  dominion.  For  this  he  has  gleaned 
up  matter  from  every  quarter,  and  furnished 
materials  for  reflection  and  digestion  to  tho^ 
who,  thinking  as  they  read,  have  perceived 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  matter  behind 
the  curtain,  could  that  be  fully  withdrawn. 
He  certainly  gives  new  ideas  of  a  nation  whose 
splendor  has  masked  and  palliated  their  bar- 
barous ambition. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  63. 
(M.,  1817.) 

8753.  HOOENDORP  (Count  Van),  AbU- 

i^» — A  very  particular  acquaintance  with  M. 
de  Hogendorp  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  led  me  to  con- 
sider him  as  the  best  informed  man  of  his 
age  I  have  ever  seen. — To  George  Washing- 
ton.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  445.     (A.,   1784.) 

8754.  HOLLAND,  America  and. — Con- 
nected with  Holland  by  the  earliest  ties  of 
friendship,  and  maintaining  with  them  uninter- 
rupted relations  of  peace  and  commerce,  no 
event  which  interests'  their  welfare  can  be  in- 
different to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure,  I  receive  the  assurances  of  your 
Majesty  that  you  will  continue  to  cherish  these 
ancient  relations ;  and  we  shall,  on  our  part, 
endeavor  to  strengthen  your  good  will  by  a 
faithful  observance  of  justice,  and  by  all  the 
good  offices  which  occasion  shall  permit. — ^To 
THE  King  of  Holland,     v,  47.     (W.,   1807.) 

3755.  HOLLAND,  Prince  of  Orange  and. 

— The  treasonable  perfidy  of  the  Prince  '  of 
Orange,  Stadtholder  and  Captain  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  in  the  war  which  England 
waged  against  them,  for  entering  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States,  is  known 
to  all.  As  their  executive  officer,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  he  contrived  to  baffle 
all  the  measures  of  the  States  General,  to  dislo- 
cate all  their  military  plans,  and  played  false 
into  the  hands  of  England  against  his  own 
country  on  every  possible  occasion,  confident 
in  her  protection,  and  in  that  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  brother  to  his  Princess.  The  States 
General,  indignant  at  this  patricidal  conduct, 
applied  to  France  for  aid,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treatv  concluded  with  her 
in  1785.  It  was  assured  to  them  readily  and 
in  cordial  terms.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  object  of  the 
Patriots  was  to  establish  a  representative  and 
republican  government.  The  majority  of  the 
States  General  were  with  them,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  populace  of  the  towns  was  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  that  populace  was 
played  off  with  great  effect  by  the  triumvirate 
of  [Sir  James]  Harris,  the  English  ambassador, 
afterwards  Lord  Malmesbury,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  a  stupid  man,  and  the  Princess  as 
much  a  man  as  either  of  her  colleagues,  in 
audaciousness,  in  enterprise  and  in  the  thirst 
of  domination.  By  these  the  mobs  of  the 
Hague  were  excited  against  the  members  of  the 
States  General :  their  persons  were  insulted  and 
endangered  in  the  streets :  the  sanctuary  of 
their  houses  was  violated  and  the  Prince,  whose 
function  and  duty  it  was  to  repress  and  ^mtv\?\\ 
these  violations  of  order,  took  no  steps  iot  X>cv?kX 
purpose.     The    States    General   ior   tVitVt    o^w 
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protection  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  place  their 
militia  under  the  command  of  a  committee. 
The  Prince  filled  the  courts  of  London  and 
Berlin  with  complaints  at  this  usurpation  of 
his  prerogatives  and,  forgetting  that  he  was 
but  the  first  servant  of  a  republic,  marched 
his  regular  troops  against  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
where  the  States  were  in  session.  They  were 
repulsed  by  the  militia.  His  interests  now  be- 
came marshalled  with  those  of  the  public  enemy 
and  against  his  own  country.  The  States, 
therefore,  exercising  their  rights  of  sover- 
eignty, deprived  him  of  all  his  powers.  The 
great  Frederic  had  died  in  August,  1786.  He 
had  never  intended  to  break  with  France  in 
support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  the 
illness  of  which  he  died,  he  had,  through  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  declared  to  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  *  »  *  that  he  meant  not  to 
support  the  English  interest  in  Holland ;  that  he 
might  assure  the  government  of  France  his  only 
wish  was  that  some  honorable  place  in  the 
Constitution  should  be  reserved  for  the  Stadt- 
holder  and  his  children,  and  that  he  would  take 
no  part  in  the  quarrel  unless  an  entire  abolition 
of  the  Stadtholderate  should  be  attempted. 
But  his  place  was  now  occupied  by  Frederic 
William,  his  great  nephew,  a  man  of  little  un- 
derstanding, much  caprice  and  very  inconsider- 
ate;  and  the  Princess,  his  sister,  although  her 
husband  was  in  arms  against  the  legitimate  au- 
thorities of  the  country,  attempting  to  go  to 
Amsterdam  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the 
mobs  of  that  place,  and  being  refused  permis- 
sion to  pass  a  military  post  on  the  way,  he  put 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  and  made  demonstrations  of 
marching  on  Holland.  The  King  of  France 
hereupon  declared.  l)y  his  Charge  des  Affaires 
in  Holland,  that  if  the  Prussian  troops  con- 
tinued to  menace  Holland  with  an  invasion,  his 
Majesty,  in  quality  of  Ally,  was  determined  to 
succor  that  province.  In  answer  to  this  Eden 
gave  official  information  to  Count  Montmorin. 
that  England  must  consider  as  at  an  end,  its 
convention  with  France  relative  to  giving  no- 
tice of  its  naval  armaments  and  that  she  was 
arming  generally.  War  being  now  imminent, 
Eden,  since  Lord  Auckland,  questioned  me  on 
the  effect  of  our  treaty  with  France  in  the  case 
of  a  war,  and  what  might  be  our  dispositions. 
I  told  him  frankly  and  without  hesitation  that 
our  dispositions  would  be  neutral,  and  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  interest  of  both  these 
powers  that  we  should  be  so  :  because  it  would 
relieve  both  from  all  anxiety  as  to  feeding  their 
West  India  islands:  that  England,  too,  by  suf- 
fering us  to  remain  so,  would  avoid  a  heavy 
land  war  on  our  continent,  which  might  very 
much  cripple  her  proceedings  elsewhere ;  that 
our  treaty,  indeed,  obliged  us  to  receive  into 
our  ports  the  armed  vessels  of  France,  with 
their  prizes,  and  to  refuse  admission  to  the 
prizes  made  on  her  by  her  enemies ;  that  there 
was  a  clause  also  by  which  we  guaranteed  to 
France  her  American  possessions,  which  might 
perhaps  force  us  into  the  war,  if  these  were 
attacked.  "  Then  it  will  be  war,*'  sa  d  he, 
"  for  thcv  will  assuredly  be  attacked."  Liston, 
at  Madrid,  about  the  same  time,  made  the  same 
inciuiries  of  Carmichael.  The  government  of 
France  then  declared  a  determination  to  form 
a  camp  of  observation  at  Givet.  commenced 
arming  her  marine,  and  named  the  Bailli  de 
Suffrein  their  generalissimo  on  the  ocean.  She 
secretly  engaged  also  in  negotiations  with  Rus- 
sia. Austria  and  Spain  to  form  a  quadruple 
alliance.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  confines  of  Holland,  sent  some 
of  his  officers  to  Givet  to  reconnoitre  the  state 
of  things  there,  and  report  them  to  him.    *    *    ♦ 


Finding    that    there    was    not    a    single  ooa- 
pany  there,  he  boldly  entered  the  country,  took 
their  towns  as  fast  as  he  presented  himidf  te- 
fore    them,    and    advanced    on    Utrecht   Tk 
States  had  appointed  the   RhtiiBrave  of  Sita 
their    Commander-in-Chief,    a    Prince  withort 
talents,   without   courage   and    without  nriDci- 
ple.     He  might  have  held  out  in  Utrept  far 
a   considerable   time,   but   he   surrendered  Ik 
place  without  firing  a  gun,  literally  ran  vnf 
and  hid  himself,  so  that  for  months  it  was  nol 
known  what  had  become  of  him.     Amstodia 
was    then    attacked    and    capitulated.    In  the 
meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance were  proceeding  favorably,  but  the  aeereqr 
with    which   they   were   attempted   to  be  con- 
ducted was  penetrated  by  Fraser,  Chai|£  del 
Affaires  of  England  at  St.  Petersburg,  wio  in- 
stantly notified  his  court,  and  gave  die  aim 
to  Prussia.     The  King  saw  at  once  what  wouU 
be  his  situation  between  the  jaws  of  Frane^ 
Austria  and  Russia.     In  great  dismay  he  bc^ 
sought  the  court  of   London   not   to  abandon 
him,  sent  Alvensleben  to  Paris  to  explam  and 
soothe,    and    England,    through    the    Duke  of 
Dorset  and  Eden,  renewed  her  conferenoa  for 
accommodation.     The   Archbishop,    who  ihnd- 
dered  at  the  idea  of  war,  and  preferred  a  pcaoe- 
ful  surrender  of  right  to  an  armed  vindication 
of  it,  received  them  with  open  arms,  entered 
into  cordial  conferences  and  a  declaration  and 
counter-declaration  were  cooked  up  at  Vmaillei 
and    sent    to    London    for    approbation.    Tky 
were    approved    there,    reached    Paris   at  ose 
o'clock  of  the  27th,  and  were  signed  that  night 
at    Versailles.     It    was    said    and    believed  it 
Paris  that  M.  de  Montmorin  literally  "  pkwr^ 
comme  un  enfant  "  when  obliged  to  sign  thb 
counter-declaration,  so  uistresseid  was  he  by  the 
dishonor   of   sacrificinjp^  the   Patriots  after  » 
surances  so  solemn  of  protection  and  abooh^ 
encouragement    to    proceed.     The    Prince  of 
Orange  was  reinstated  in  all  his  powers,  flov 
become  regal.     A  great  emigration  of  the  P^ 
triots  took  place:  all  were  deprived  of  offioe< 
many    exiled,    and    their   property    confiscatei 
They  were  received  in  France  and  subsisted  f*     1 
some  time  on  her  boim^.    Thus  fell  HoUadd* 
by  the  treachery  of  her  Chief,  from  her  honor'     ' 
able    independence   to    become    a    province  0' 
England;   and  so.  also,   her  Stadtholder  fro(0 
the  high  station  of  the  first  citizen  of  a  free 
Republic,    to    be    the    servile    Viceroy    of   » 
foreign  sovereign.     And  this  was  effected  b7  • 
mere  scene  of  bullying  and  demonstration:  not 
one  of  the  parties,  France,  England  or  Prussia 
having  ever  really  meant  to  encounter  actual 
war  for  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
But  it  had  all  the  effect  of  a  real  and  decisnre 
war. — Autobiography,     i,    73.      Ford    eo.,    i, 
101.     (1821.) 

3756.  HOLT  ALLIANCE,  Despottsm.— 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  northern  trium- 
virate, arming  their  nations  to  dictate  des- 
potisms to  the  rest  of  the  world? — ^To  JOHW 
Adams,    vii,  217.    (M.,  1821.) 

3757. .  With  respect  to  the  Eu- 
ropean combinations  against  the  rights  of 
man.  I  join  an  honest  Irishman  of  my  nej^- 
borhood  in  his  Fourth  of  July  toast:  "The 
Holy  Alliance.— to  Hell  the  whole  of  them." 
—To  Thomas  Leifer.  Ford  Ea^  x,  208. 
(M.,  1824.) 

8758.  HOLT  ALLIANCE,  Hapolaon  and. 
— Had  Bonaparte  reflected  that  such  is  the 
moral  construction  of  the  world  that  no 
national  crime  oasses  unpunished  in  the  long 
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nm,  he  would  not  now  be  in  the  cage  of  St. 
Helena;  and  were  your  present  oppressors  to 
reflect  on  the  same  truth,  they  would  spare  to 
.their  own  countries  the  penalties  on  their 
pttscat  wrongs  which  will  be  inflicted  on 
them  in  future  times.  The  seeds  of  hatred 
and  revenge  which  they  are  now  sowing  with 
a  large  hand  will  not  fail  to  produce  their 
fruits  in  time.  Like  their  brother  robbers  on 
the  highway,  they  suppose  the  escape  of  the 
moment  a  final  escape,  and  deem  infamy  and 
fnturc  risk  countervailed  by  present  gain. — To 
HoeMabbois.    vii,  76.    (M.,  1817.) 

8759.  HOLY  ALLIANCE,  PoUcy  of .— 

During  the  ascendency  of  Bonaparte,  the  word 
among  the  herd  of  kings,  was  sauve  qui  peut. 
Each  shifted  for  himself,  and  left  his  brethren 
to  squander  and  do  the  same  as  they  could. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  military 
possession  of  France,  they  rallied  and  com- 
bined in  common  cause,  to  maintain  each 
other  against  any  similar  and  future  danger. 
And  in  this  alliance,  Louis,  now  avowedly, 
and  George,  secretly  but  solidly,  were  of  the 
contracting  parties;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  allies  are  bound  by  treaty  to 
aid  England  with  their  armies,  should  in- 
surrection take  place  among  her  people.  The 
coquetry  she  is  now  playing  oflF  between  her 
people  and  her  allies  is  perfectly  understood 
hy  the  latter,  and  accordingly  gives  no  ap- 
prehensions to  France,  to  whom  it  is  all  ex- 
plained. The  diplomatic  correspondence  she 
is  now  displaying,  these  double  papers  fabri- 
cated merely  for  exhibition,  in  which  she 
'^akes  herself  talk  of  morals  and  principle,  as 
'^  her  qualms  of  conscience  would  not  permit 
her  to  go  all  lengths  with  her  Holy  Allies, 
^  are  all  to  gull  her  own  people.  It  is  a 
^eatrical  farce,  in  which  the  five  powers  are 
the  actors.  England  the  Tartuffe,  and  her  peo- 
ple the  dupes. — To  President  Monroe,  vii, 
%  Ford  ed.,  x,  258.  (M.,  June  1823.) 
See  Alliances  and  Monroe  Doctrine. 

8760.  HOME,  Better  than  honors. — In 
^nith,  I  wish  for  neither  honors  nor  offices.  I 
*nj  happier  at  home  than  I  can  be  elsewhere. — 
To  John  Langdon.  iv,  164.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
n2.    (M.,  1797.) 

3761.  HOME,    Companions.— Monroe    is 

buying  land  almost  adjoining  me.  Short  will 
do  the  same.  What  would  I  not  give  [if]  you 
could  fall  into  the  circle.  With  such  a  society^ 
I  could  once  more  venture  home,  and  lay  my- 
self up  for  the  residue  of  life,  quitting  all  its 
contentions  which  grow  daily  more  and  more 
insupportable.      Think    of    it.      To     render    it 

Eracticable  only  requires  you  to  think  it  so. 
.ife  is  of  no  value  but  as  it  brings  us  gratifi- 
cations. Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  is 
rational  society.  It  informs  the  mind,  sweetens 
the  temper,  cheers  our  spirits,  and  promotes 
health.  There  is  a  little  farm  of  140  acres 
adjoining  mine,  and  within  two  miles,  all  of 
good  land,  though  old,  with  a  small  indifferent 
house  on  it,  the  whole  not  worth  more  than 
£  250.  Such  a  one  might  be  a  farm  of  experi- 
ment, and  support  a  little  table  and  housenold. 
It  is  on  the  road  to  Orange,  and  so  much  nearer 
than  I  am.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Once  more  think  of  it. — 
To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  406.  (A., 
1784.) 


8762. .    I  once  hinted  to  you  the 

project  of  seating  yourself  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monticello,  and  my  sanguine  wishes 
made  me  look  on  your  answer  as  not  absolutely 
excluding  the  hope.  Monroe  is  decided  in  set- 
tling there,  and  is  actually  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor to  purchase.  Short  is  the  same.  Would 
you  but  make  it  a  "  partie  quarrie "  I  should 
believe  that  life  had  still  some  happiness  in 
store  for  me.  Agreeable  society  is  the  first  es- 
sential in  constituting  the  happiness,  and,  of 
course,  the  value  of  our  existence.  And  it  is 
a  circumstance  worthy  great  attention  when  we 
are  making  first  our  choice  of  a  residence. 
Weigh  well  the  value  of  this  against  the  dif- 
ference in  pectwiary  interest,  and  ask  yourself 
which  will  add  most  to  the  sum  of  ^our  felicity 
through  life.  I  think  that,  weighing  them  in 
this  balance,  your  decision  will  be  favorable  to 
all  our  prayers.  Looking  back  with  fondness 
to  the  moment  when  I  am  again  to  be  fixed  in 
my  own  country^  I  view  the  prospect  of  this 
society  as  inestimable. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  17.     (P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

8763.  HOME,  in  France. — The  domestic 
bonds  here  [France]  are  absolutely  done  away, 
and  where  can  their  compensation  be  found? 
Perhaps  they  may  catch  some  moments  of  trans- 
port above  the  level  of  the  ordinary  tranquil 
joy  we  experience,  but  they  are  separated  by 
long  intervals,  during  which  all  the  passions 
are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  compass.  Yet. 
fallacious  as  the  pursuits  of  happiness  are,  they 
seem  on  the  whole  to  furnish  the  most  ef- 
fectual abstraction  from  a  contemplation  of  the 
hardness  of  their  government. — To  Mrs.  Trist. 
i,  394.     (P..  1785.) 

3764.  HOME,  Happy.— I  employ  my  leis- 
ure moments  in  repassing  often  in  my  mind  our 
happy  domestic  society  when  together  at  Monti- 
cello,  and  looking  forward  to  the  renewal  of  it. 
No  other  society  gives  me  now  any  satisfaction, 
as  no  other  is  founded  in  sincere  affection. — 
To  Mary  Jefferson  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  405. 
(1800.) 

3765. .   I  look  forward  with  hope 

to  the  moment  when  we  are  all  to  be  reunited 
again. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  416.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

3766. .     My  habits  are  formed  to 

those  of  my  own  country.  I  am  past  the  time 
of  changing  them,  and  am,  therefore,  less  happy 
anywhere  else  than  there. — To  Dr.  Currie.  li, 
220.     (P.,  1787.) 

3767.  HOME,  No  happiness  elsewhere. 
— Abstracted  from  home.  I  know  no  happi- 
ness in  this  world. — To  Lieut,  de  Unger.  i. 
279.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  374.     (R..  1780.) 

3768.  HOME,  Independence.— I  am  sav- 
age enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and 
the  independence  of  Monticello.  to  all  the  bril- 
liant pleasures  of  this  gay  capital  [Paris]. — 
To  Baron  Geismer.     i,  427.     (P.,   1785.) 

3769.  HOME,  Longing  for. — I  am  never 
a  day  without  wishing  to  be  with  you,  and  more 
and  more  as  the  fine  sunshine  comes  on,  which 
was  made  for  all  the  world  but  me. — To 
Nicholas  Lewis,  iii,  348.  Ford  ed.,  v,  504. 
(Pa.,    1792) 

3770 .     When  I  indulge  myself 

in  these  [agricultural]  speculations,  I  feel  with 
redoubled  ardor  my  desire  to  return  horcvt  \.c> 
the  pursuit  of  them,  and  to  the  bosouv  ol  vcv^ 
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family,  in  whose  love  alone  I  live  or  wish  to 
live,  and  in  that  of  my  neighbors.  To  T.  M. 
Randolph,     i^ord  ed.,  v,  417.     Ct'a.,  Jan.  1792.) 

3771.  HOME,  Pleasures  of. — Having  no 
particular  subject  for  a  letter,  I  find  none  more 
soothing  to  my  mind  than  to  indulge  itself  in 
expressions  of  the  love  I  bear  you,  and  the 
delight  with  which  I  recall  the  various  scenes 
through  which  we  have  passed  together  in  our 
wanderings  over  the  world.  These  reveries  al- 
leviate the  toils  and  inquietudes  of  mv  present 
situation  [Secretary  ot  State]  and  leave  me 
always  impressed  with  the  desire  of  being  at 
home  once  more,  and  of  exchanging  labor,  envy, 
and  malice  for  ease,  domestic  occupation,  and 
domestic  love  and  society ;  where  I  may  once 
more  be  happy  with  you,  with  Mr.  Randolph, 
and  dear  little  Anne,  with  whom  even  Socrates 
might  ride  on  a  stick  without  being  ridiculous. 
— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  422.     (P.,  1792.) 

8772.  HONESTY,  Common  sense  and. — 
Let  common  sense  and  common  honesty  have 
fair  play  and  they  will  soon  set  things  to 
rights. — To  Ezra  Stiles,    ii,  77.     (P.,  1786.) 

3773.  HONESTY,  Consciousness  of.— Of 
you,  my  neighbors.  I  may  ask,  in  the  face  of 
the  world.  *'  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom 
have  I  defrauded?  Whom  have  I  oppressed, 
or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to 
blind  mine  eyes  therewith  "  ?  On  your  ver- 
dict I  rest  with  conscious  security. — To  the 
Inhabitants  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.  v, 
439.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

3774.  HONESTY,  Examples  of.— It  can 
KJve  no  great  claims  to  any  one  to  manage 
honestly  and  disinterestedly  the  concerns  of 
others  trusted  to  him.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  are  always  under  our  eye. — To  Mr. 
Weaver,    v,  88.    (W.,  1807.) 

3775.  HONESTY,  Government  and. — 
The  whole  art  of  government  consists  in  the 
art  of  being  honest. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

3776.  HONESTY,  Individual.— I  know 
but  one  code  of  morality  for  men,  whether 
acting  singly  or  collectively.  He  who  says 
I  will  be  a  rogue  when  I  act  in  company  with 
a  huncrcd  others,  but  an  honest  man  when 
I  act  alone,  will  be  believed  in  the  former 
assertion,  but  rot  in  the  latter.  I  would  say 
with  the  poet.  ''  hie  nigcr  est,  hune  tu  Romane 
cavato".  If  the  morality  of  one  man  pro- 
duces a  just  line  of  conduct  in  him,  acting 
individually,  why  should  not  the  morality  of 
one  hundred  men  produce  a  just  line  of  con- 
duct in  ihom,  acting  together? — To  James 
Madison,  iii.  99.  Ford  ed.,  v,  hi.  (P., 
1789.) 

3777.  HONESTY,  Interest  and.— Hon- 
esty and  interest  are  as  intimately  connected 
in  the  public  as  in  the  private  code  of  mor- 
ality.—To  Mr.  Maury,    vi,  468.     (M.,  181 5.) 

3778.  HONESTY,    Opportunity    and.— 

Men  are  disposed  to  live  honestly,  if  the 
means  of  doing  so  are  open  to  them. — To  M. 
De  Mardols.     vii.  77.     (M..  1817.) 

3779.  HONESTY.  Riches  and.— I  have 
not  observed  men's  honesty  to  increase  with 


their  riches. — To  Jeremiah  Moooi.    Fokd  m, 
vii,  454.     (M..  1800.) 

3780.  HOKESTYy  Roguery  and^— Every 
country  is  divided  between  the  parties  of  hoo- 
est  men  and  rogues. —  To  Wiluam  B.  Giles. 
iv.  126.    (1795.) 

3781.  HONESTY,  Statesmen  and.— The 
man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  statesman,  would 
be  a  dishonest  man  in  any  station— To 
George  Logan.    Ford  ed.,  x,  68.    {P.P.,  1816.) 

3782.  HOKESTY,  Wiedom  and.— A  wise 
man,  even  if  nature  has  not  formed  bun 
honest,  will  yet  act  as  if  he  were  honest ;b^ 
cause  he  will  find  it  the  most  advantageous 
and  wise  part  in  the  long  run. — ^To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  4a    (P.,  1785.) 

3788. .    An    honest  heart  being 

the  first  blessing,  a  knowing  head  is  the 
second.— To  Peter  Carr.    i,  397.    (P.,  1785-) 

3784. .    Honesty  is  the  first  chip- 

ter  in  the  book  of  wisdom. — ^To  NathanieI' 
Macon,  vii,  112.  Ford  ed.,  x,  122.  (tf- 
1819.) 

3785.  HONOB,  False. — Peace  and  hafp^' 
ness  are  preferable  to  that  false  honor  whicbi 
by  eternal  wars,  keeps  the  [European]  pefy 
pie  in  eternal  labor,  want  and  wretch^nes^* 
— To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Ford  vX^ 
ix.  511.    (M.,  1815.) 

3786.  HONOB,  Infraction. — As  an  Amr  ?' 

ican.  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  thorough  mortS' 
fication.  that  our  Congress  should  have  pc*" 
mitted  an  infraction  of  our  public  honor;  ** 
a  citizen  of  Virginia,  I  cannot  help  hopif^ 
and  confiding,  that  our  Supreme  Executiv^ 
whose  acts  will  be  considered  as  the  acts  <^* 
the  Commonwealth,  estimate  that  honor  XXJ^ 

highly  to  make  its  infraction  their  own  act.* 

To  Governor  Patrick  Henry,  i,  214.  Foit^ 
ED.,  ii,  169.     (Alb..  1779.) 

3787.  HONOB,    Integrity     and.— Whe^ 

your  mind  shall  be  well  improved  witt* 
science,  nothing  will  be  necessaiy  to  plac^ 
you  in  the  highest  points  of  view,  but  to  pur- 
sue the  interests  of  your  country,  the  in" 
tcrests  of  your  friends,  and  your  own  interest? 
also,  with  the  purest  integrity,  the  most  chaste 
honor.  The  defect  of  these  virtues  can  never 
be  made  up  by  all  the  other  acquirements  of 
body  and  mind.  Make  these,  then,  your  first 
object.+--To  Peter  Carr.    i,  395.    (P.,  1785.) 

3788.  HONOB,  Pledge  of.— And  for  the 

support  of  this  Declaration,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  ♦  ♦  ♦  sacred 
honor. t—I^ETLARATiON  OP  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

3789.  HONOB,  Wounded.— It  seems  much 
the  general  opinion  here  [Virginia]  that  our 
honor  has  been  too  much  wounded  not  to 

*  Refers  to  separation  of  Britiih  priKmers  in  Vir- 
ginia.—Editor. 
t  Peter  Carr  was  the  young  nephew  of  Jeffenoo.— 
I  Editor. 

t  Congress  inserted  after  Declaration,  **  wffh  a  Ihia 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  ProTidenoe  *'.— 
\  Editor. 
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require  reparation,  and  to  seek  it  even  in  war, 
if  that  be  necessary. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv, 
105.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

3790.  HONOBS,  Hostile  to  happiness.— 
There  are  minds  which  can  be  pleased  by 
honors  and  preferments ;  but  I  see  nothing  in 
them  but  envy  and  enmity.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  possess  them,  to  know  how  little  they 
contribute  to  happiness,  or  rather  how  hostile 
they  are  to  it— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  356.  (P., 
1788.) 

3791.  HONOBS,  PoUtical.— I  have  seen 
enough  of  political  honors  to  know  that  they 
are  but  splendid  torments. — To  Martha  Jef- 
ferson Randolph.  D.  L.  J.,  245.  (Pa.,  1797.) 
See  Home. 

3792.  HONOBSy  Public  approbation.— 
It  is  our  happiness  that  honorable  distinctions 
flow  only  from  public  approbation;  and  that 
finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries  and 
pageants. — Reply  to  Address.  viii,  163. 
(1809.) 

3793.  HONOBS,  Undeserved.— I  have 
never  ceased,  nor  can  I  cease  to  feel  that  I 
am  holding  honors  without  yielding  requital, 
and  justly  belonging  to  others. — To  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Patterson,    vi,  397.     (M.,  1814.) 

3794. .  I  cannot  be  easy  in  hold- 
ing, as  a  sinecure,  an  honor*  so  justly  due  to 
the  talents  and  services  of  others.^-To  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Patterson,    vi,  396.    (M.,  1814.) 

3795.  HOPE  vs.  DESPAIB.— My  theory 
has  always  been,  that  if  we  are  to  dream,  the 
flatteries  of  hope  are  as  cheap,  and  pleasanter 
ihan  the  gloom  of  despair. — To  M.  de  Mar- 
Bois.    vii,  77.     (M.,  1817.) 

3796. .    Hope    is    sweeter    than 

despair. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  41.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  321.     (P..  1786.) 

3797.  HOPKINSON    (Prancls),    Genius 

of.— He  is  a  man  of  genius,  gentility,  and  great 
merit  *  *  *  and  as  capable  of  [filling]  the 
office  [of  Director,  or  Master  of  the  Mint],  as 
any  man  I  know.  The  appointment  would  give 
general  pleasure,  because  he  is  generally  es- 
teemed.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
496.     (Pa.,  1784.) 

3798.  HOBSES,  Arabian.— The  culture 
of  wheat  by  enlarging  our  [Virginia's]  pasturCj 
will  render  the  Arabian  horse  an  article  of 
very  considerable  profit.  Experience  has  shown 
that  ours  is  the  particular  climate  of  America 
where  he  mav  be  raised  without  degeneracy. 
Southwardly  the  heat  of  the  sun  occasions  a 
deficiency  of  pasture,  and  northwardly  the 
winters  are  too  cold  for  the  short  and  fine  hair, 
the  particular  sensibility  and  constitution  of  I 
that  race.  Animals  tran«^planted  into  unfriendly 
climates,  either  change  their  nature  and  ac(iuire 
new  senses  against  the  new  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  they  multiply  poorly 
and  become  extinct.  *  *  *  Their  patience 
of  heat  without  injury,  their  superior  wind,  fit 
them  better  in  this  and  the  more  southern  cli- 
mate even  for  the  drudgeries  of  the  plough  and 
wagon.  Northwardly  they  will  become  an  ob- 
ject only  to  persons  of  taste  and  fortune,  for 
the  saddle  and  light  carriages. — Notes  on 
Virginia,     viii,  408.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  272.    (1782.) 

♦  Presidency  of  Philosophical  Society.— Editor. 


3799.  HOBSES,  Effect  on  man.— The  Eu- 
ropeans value  themselves  on  having  subdued 
the  horse  to  the  uses  of  man;  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.  No  one 
has  occasioned  so  much  the  degeneracy  of 
the  human  body.  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly 
as  far  in  a  day,  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  en- 
feebled white  does  on  his  horse;  and  he  will 
tire  the  best  horses. — To  Peter  Carr.  i,  308. 
(P..  1785.) 

8800.  HOBSES,  Tax  on.— The  proposed 
tax  on  horses,  besides  its  partiality,  is  infinitely 
objectionable  as  foistin?  in  a  direct  tax  under 
the  name  of  an  indirect  one. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  ed.,  vi,    149.     (1792.) 

3801.  HOBTICULTUBEy     American.— 

Gardens  [are]  peculiarly  worth  the  attention  of 
an  American  [when  travelling],  because  it  is 
the  country  of  all  others  where  the  noblest 
gardens  may  be  made  without  expense.  We 
have  only  to  cut  out  the  superabundant  plants. 
— Travelling  Hints,     ix,  404.     (1788.) 

3802.  HOBTICULTUBE,  EngUsh.- The 

pleasure  gardening  in  England  is  the  article  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  the  earth. — To  John 
Pace,   i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786) 

3803.  HGBTICULTUBE,     Love     of.— I 

have  often  thought  that  if  Heaven  had  given  me 
choice  of  my  position  and  calling,  it  should 
have  been  on  a  rich  spot  of  earth,  well  watered, 
and  near  a  good  market  for  the  productions 
of  the  garden.  No  occupation  is  so  delightful 
to  me  as  the  culture  of  the  earth,  and  no  cul- 
ture comparable  to  that  of  the  garden.  ♦  *  * 
Under  a  total  want  of  demand  except  for  our 
family  table^  I  am  still  devoted  to  the  garden. 
But  though  an  old  man,  I  am  but  a  youiifj 
gardener. — To  C.  W.  Peale.  vi,  6.    (P.F.,  181 1.) 

3804.  HOSPITALITY,  Natural  laws 
of. — Among  the  first  of  the  laws  of  nature  is 
that  which  bids  us  to  succor  those  in  distre.-^rs. 
For  an  obedience  to  this  law,  Don  Bias  Gon- 
zalez* appears  to  have  suffered ;  and  we  are 
satisfied,  it  is  because  his  case  has  not  been 
able  to  penetrate  to  his  Majesty  s  ministers, 
at  least  in  its  true  colors.  We  would  not 
choose  to  be  committed  by  a  formal  solicitation, 
but  we  would  wish  you  to  avail  yourself  of  anv 
good  opportunity  of  introducing  the  truth  to 
the  ear  of  the  minister,  and  of  satisfying  him. 
that  a  redress  of  this  hardship  on  the  governor 
would  be  received  here  with  pleasure,  as  a 
proof  of  respect  to  those  laws  of  hospitality 
which  we  would  certainly  observe  in  a  like  case, 
as  a  mark  of  attention  towards  us,  and  of 
justice  to  an  individual  for  whose  sufferings  we 
cannot  but  feel. — To  William  Carmiciiael. 
ii'.  139.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  i.s";.     (N.Y.    1790.) 

3805.  HOSPITALITY,  Practice  of  .—You 

know  our  practice  of  placing  our  guests  at  their 
ease,  by  showing  them  we  are  so  ourselves,  and 
that  we  follow  our  necessary  vocations,  in- 
stead of  fatiguing  them  by  hanging  unremit- 
tingly on  their  shoulders. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer. 
vii.  5.     Ford  ed..  x.  33.       (M..  1816.) 

3806.  HOSPITALITY,    SoclaL—Call    on 

me  ♦  ♦  *  whenever  you  come  to  town,  and 
if  it  should  be  about  the  hour  of  three,  I  shall 
rejoice  the  more.  You  will  find  a  bad  dinner 
a  good  glass  of  wine,  and  a  host  thankful  for 
your  favor,  and  desirous  of  encouraging  repe- 

*A  Spanish  governor  who  had  been  punished  by  Vv\s 
government  for  having  succored  an  Kitv^xVcau  ^Jcvvp 
m  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez.— "EDITOR. 
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titions  of  it  without  number,  form  or  ceremony. 
— To  Richard  Peters.  Ford  ed.,  v,  347. 
(Pa.,  1791-) 

3807.  HOUDON  (Jean  Antoine),  Abil- 
ity.— He  is  among  the  foremost,  or,  perhaps, 
the  foremost  artist  in  the  world. — To  F.  Hop- 
Ki.NsoN.     i.  504.     (P.,  1786.) 

3808.  HOUDON    (Jean    Antoine),    Life 

insurance. — Monsieur  Houdon  has  agreed 
to  go  to  America  to  take  the  figure  of  General 
Washington.  In  case  of  his  death,  between  his 
departure  from  Paris  and  his  return  to  it,  we 
may  lose  twenty  thousand  livres.  I  ask  the 
favor  of  you  to  enquire  what  it  will  cost  to 
insure  that  sum  on  his  life,  in  London,  and 
to  give  me  as  early  an  answer  as  possible,  that 
I  may  order  the  insurance  if  I  think  the  terms 
easy  enough.  He  is,  I  believe,  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  healthy  enough, 
and  will  be  absent  about  six  months. — To  John 
Adams,     i,  361.     (P.,  1785-) 

3809.  HOUDON  (Jean  Antoine),  Statue 
of  Washington.— M.  Houdon  is  returned  [to 
Paris]  with  the  necessary  moulds  and  measures 
for  General  Washington's  statue.  I  fear  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  have  been  considerably 
increased  by  the  unlucky  accident  of  his  tools, 
materials,  clothes,  &c.,  not  arriving  at  Havre  in 
time  to  go  with  him  to  America^  so  that  he 
had  to  supply  himself  there. — To  Governor 
Henry,     i,  513.     Ford  ed..  iv.  134.     (P..  1786.) 

3810.  HOWE  (Lord  WilUam),  Friendly 
to  America. — Lord  Howe  seems  to  have  been 
friendly  to  America,  and  exceedingly  anxious 
to  prevent  a  rupture.* — Ai  obiography.  i,  iio. 
(1821.) 

3811.  HOWE  (Lord  William),  Invasion 
of  Virginia. — What  upon  earth  can  Howe 
mean  by  the  manoeuvre  he  is  now  practicing? 
There  seems  to  me  no  obicct  in  this  country 
which  can  be  either  of  utility  or  reputation  to 
his  cause.  I  hope  it  will  prove  of  a  piece  with 
all  the  other  follies  they  have  committed.  The 
forming  a  junction  with  the  northern  army  up 
the  Hudson  River,  or  taking  possession  of 
Philadelphia  might  have  been  a  feather  in  his 
cap,  and  given  them  a  little  reputation  in  Eu- 
rope— the  former  as  being  the  design  with 
which  they  came,  the  latter  as  being  a  place  of 
the  first  reputation  abroad,  and  the  residence  of 
Congress.  Here,  he  may  destroy  the  little 
hamlet  of  Williamsburg,  steal  a  few  slaves,  and 
lose  half  his  army  among  the  fens  and  marshes 
of  our  lower  country,  or  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate. — To  John  Adams,  i,  207.  Ford  ei>., 
ii,   134-      (Alb.,    1777.) 

3812.  HULL  (William),  Bravery.— The 
detestable  treason  of  Hull,  has  excited  a  deep 
anxiety  in  all  breasts.  *  ♦  *  His  treachery,  like 
that  of  Arnold,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  blame  on 
our  government.  His  character,  as  an  officer  of 
skill  and  bravery,  was  established  on  the  trials 
of  the  last  war.  and  no  previous  act  of  his  life 
had  led  to  doubt  his  fidelity. — To  William 
Dua.vl:.  vi.  80.  Ford  ed..  ix,  368.  (M.,  Oct. 
1812.) 

3813.  HULL  (William),  Suspected  trea- 
son.— Hull  will  of  course  be  shot  for  cow- 
ardice and  treachery,  f — To  President  Mad- 
ison.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  370.     (M.,  Nov.  1812.) 

♦  Mr.  Jefferson  formed  this  opinion  from  a  paper 
which  Benjamin  Franklin,  n  short  time  before  nis 
death,  had  given  him  to  read.— EDITOR. 

t  fluneral  Hull's  character  is  now  free  from  all 
stain.— Editor. 


3814.  HTTMBOLDT    (Baron    von),  li- 

teemed.— The  receipt  of  your  DistribuHo 
Geographica  Plantarum,  with  the  duty  of  thankr 
ing  you  for  a  work  which  sheds  so  much  nev 
and  valuable  light  on  botanical  science,  ezdtei 
the  desire,  also,  of  presenting  myself  to  rour 
recollection,  and  of  expressing  to  you  thoie 
sentiments  of  high  acuniration  and  esteeoii 
which,  although  long  silent,  have  never  sl^— 
To  F.  H.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  vii,  74- 
Ford  ed.,  x,  88.     (M.,  181 7.) 

3815.  HTTMBOLDT  (Baron  von),  Trib- 
ute to. — ^We  shall  bear  to  you  the  honoraWe 
testimony  that  you  have  deserved  well  of  the 
republic  of  letters.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  have  wisely  lo- 
cated yourself  in  the  focus  of  the  science  of 
Europe.  I  am  held  by  the  cords  of 'love  toinj 
family  and  country,  or  I  should  certainly  jotn 
you. — To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  v,  435.  (W, 
1809.) 

3816.  HUMPHBET8  (David),  Attteki 
on. — Colonel  Humphreys  is  attacked  in  fl« 
[American]  papers  for  his  French  airs,  foi 
bad  poetry,  bad  prose,  vanit/,  &c.  It  is  said  hi* 
dress,  in  so  gay  a  stvle,  gives  general  disgust 
against  him.  ♦  ♦  *  He  seems  fixed  with  Gep; 
eral  Washington.  ♦ — ^To  William  Short,  ii; 
574.     Ford  ed.,  v,  71.     (P.,  1789.) 

3817.  HTTMFHBEY8    (David),    Wnif 

ter. — The  President  has  nominated  you.MiU' 
ister  Resident  *  *  ♦  at  the  Court  of  Lisbon- 
which  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  You  will 
consequently  receive  herewith  your  commiBsion* 
— To  David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  30!- 
(Pa..  1791.) 

3818.  HUMFHBEYS  (David),  Talait#- 

— Colonel  Humphreys  is  sensible*  prudent,  an^ 
honest,  and  may  be  firmly  relied  on,  in  any 
office  which  reciuires  these  talents. — ^To  Eju- 
BRiDGE  Gerry,    i,  557.     (P.,  1786.) 

3810. .    He  is  an  excellent  man< 

an  able  one,  and  in  need  of  some  provision.-^ 
To  James  Monroe,    i,  568.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  2x6" 

(P..  1786.) 

3820.  IDEAS,  Erroneous.— It  is  always 
better  to  have  no  ideas  than  false  ones;  t9 
believe  nothing  than  to  believe  what  is  wrong. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison,     ii,  43a     (P., 

1788.) 

—  IDEAS,  Property  in.— See  Inventions 
and  Patents. 

3821.  IDLENESS,     Evils     of.— Nothing 

can  contribute  more  to  your  future  happiness 
(moral  rectitude  always  excepted),  than  the 
contracting  a  habit  of  industry  and  activity. 
Of  all  the  cankers  of  human  happiness  none 
corrodes  with  so  silent^  yet  so  baneful  an  in- 
fluence as  indolence.  Body  and  mind  both 
unemployed,  our  being  becomes  a  burden,  and 
every  object  about  us  loathsome,  even  the 
dearest.  Idleness  begets  ennui,  ennui  the 
hypochondriac,  and  that  a  diseased  body. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  372. 
(1787.) 

3822  IDLENESS,  Keedless.- In  a  worid 
which  furnishes  so  many  employments  whidi 
are  so  useful,  so  many  which  are  amusing, 
it  is  our  own  fault  it  we  ever  know  what 

*  Washington  made  him  his  private  secretarr.— 
Editor. 
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^nui  is,  or  if  we  are  driven  to  the  miserable 
resources  of  gaining,  which  corrupts  our  dis- 
positions, and  teaches  us  a  habit  of  hostility 
igainst  all  mankind.— To  Martha  Jefferson, 
'orb  £D.,  iv,  389.    (1787.) 

3823.  IDLENESS,  Time-destroyer.— 
)etermine  never  to  be  idle.  No  person  will 
ave  occasion  to  complain  of  the  want  of  time 
ho  never  loses  any.  It  is  wonderful  how 
inch  may  be  done  if  we  are  always  doing. — 
0  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  387. 
M.,  1787.) 

3824.  rOLEKESSy  Wretchedness  and. — 
mind  always  employed  is  always  happy. 

his  is  the  true  secret,  the  grand  recipe  for 
licity.  The  idle  are  *  *  *  the  wretched. 
-To  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  389. 
Mar.  1787.) 

3825.  IGNORANCE,  Barrier  against.— 
^c  are  destined  to  be  a  barrier  against  the 
stum  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. — To  John 
a>AMS.    vii,  27.    (M.,  1816.) 

3826.  IGNOBANCE,  Bigotry  and.— Ig- 
lorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities,  are 
ncapable  of  self-government. — To  Marquis 
Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8827.  IQNORANOE,  Honest— If  science 
produces  no  better  fruits  than  tyranny,  mur- 
der, rapine  and  destitution  of  national  moral- 
ity, I  would  rather  wish  our  country  to  be 
ignorant,  honest  and  estimable,  as  our  neigh- 
boring savages  are. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
37.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  334."  (M.,  1812.) 

3828.  IQNOBANCE,  Misgovemment 
and.— Preach  a  crusade  against  ignorance. 
Establish  and  improve  the  law  for  educating 
^  common  people.  Let  our  countrymen 
know  that  the  people  alone  can  protect  us 
against  these  evils,  and  that  the  tax  which 
^'illbe  paid  for  this  purpose,  is  not  more  than 
^he  thousandth  part  of  what  will  be  paid  to 
kings,  priests  and  nobles,  who  will  rise  up 
among  us,  if  we  leave  the  people  in  ignorance. 
^To  George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
%  (P.,  1786.) 

-ILLINOIA,  Proposed  State.— See 
^Vestern  Territory. 


9.  HXUMINATI,  Order  of  .—I  have 
lately  by  accident  got  a  sight  of  a  single  vol- 
«mc  (the  3d)  of  the  Abbe  Barruel's  Antisocial 
Conspiracy  '*,  which  gives  me  the  first  idea  1 
have  ever'  had  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Illu- 
'"inatism  against  which  "  Illuminate  Morse ", 
^s  he  is  now  called,  and  his  ecclesiastical  and 
•monarchical  associates  have  been  making  such 
3  hue  and  cry.  Barruel's  own  parts  of  the 
lK)ok  are  perfectly  the  ravings  of  a  Bedlamite. 
^ut  he  quotes  largely  from  Wishaupt  whom  he 
considers  as  the  founder  of  what  he  calls  the 
order.  As  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  forming  a  judgment  of  this  cry  of  "mad 
dog",  which  has  been  raised  against  his  doc- 
trines, I  will  give  you  the  idea  I  have  formed 
from  only  an  hour  s  reading  of  Barruel's  quo- 
tations from  him,  which,  you  may  be  sure,  arc 
not  the  most  favorable.  Wishaupt  seems  to  be 
m  enthusiastic  philanthropist.  He  is  among 
hose    (as   you  loiow.  the   excellent   Price   and 


Priestley  also  are)  who  believe  in  the  infinite 
perfectability  of  man.  He  thinks  he  may  in 
time  be  rendered  so  perfect  that  he  will  be  able 
to  govern  himself  in  every  circumstance,  so  as- 
to  injure  none,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can,  to- 
leave  government  no  occasion  to  exercise  their 

flowers  over  him,  and,  of  course,  to  render  po> 
itical  government  useless.  This,  you  know,  is 
Godwin's  doctrine,  and  this  is  what  Robinson^ 
Barruel,  and  Morse  had  called  a  conspiracy 
against  all  government.  Wishaupt  believes  that 
to  promote  this  perfection  of  the  human  char- 
acter was  the  object  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  his 
intention  was  simply  to  reinstate  natural  re- 
ligion, and  by  diffusing  the  light  of  his  morality, 
to  teach  us  to  govern  ourselves.  His  precepts 
are  the  love  of  God,  and  love  of  our  neighbor. 
And  by  teaching  innocence  of  conduct,  he  ex- 
pected to  place  men  in  their  natural  state  of 
liberty  and  eouality.  He  says,  no  one  ever 
laid  a  surer  foundation  for  liberty  than  our 
grand  master,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  believes 
the  Free  Masons  were  originally  possessed  of 
the  true  principles  and  objects  of  Christianity^ 
and  have  still  preserved  some  of  them  by  tradi- 
tion, but  much  disfigured.  The  means  he 
proposes  to  effect  this  improvement  of  human 
nature  are  "  to  enlighten  men,  to  correct  their 
morals^  and  inspire  them  with  benevolence ". 
As  Wishaupt  lived  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
despot  and  priests,  he  knew  that  caution  was- 
necessary  even  in  spreading  information,  and 
the  principles  of  pure  morality.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  lead  the  Free  Masons  to  adopt  this 
object,  and  to  make  the  objects  of  their  insti- 
tution the  diffusion  of  science  and  virtue.  He 
proposed  to  initiate  new  members  into  his  body 
by  gradations  proportioned  to  his  fears  of  the 
thunderbolts  of  tyranny.  This  has  given  an  air 
of  mystery  to  his  views,  was  the  foundation  of 
his  banishment,  the  subversion  of  the  Masonic 
Order,  and  is  the  color  for  the  ravings  against 
him  of  Robinson,  Barruel,  and  Morse,  whose 
real  fears  are  that  the  craft  would  be  endan- 
gered by  the  spreading  of  information,  reason, 
and  natural  morality  among  men.  This  subject 
being  new  to  me,  I  imagine  that  if  it  be  so  to 
you  also,  you  may  receive  the  same  satisfaction 
in  seeing,  which  I  have  had  in  forming  the 
analysis  of  it ;  and  I  believe  you  will  think  with 
me  that  if  Wishaupt  had  written  here,  where- 
no  secrecy  is  necessary  in  our  endeavours  to 
render  men  wise  and  virtuous,  he  would  not 
have  thought  of  any  secret  machinery  for  that 
purpose ;  as  Godwin,  if  he  had  written  in  Ger- 
many, might  probably  also  have  thought  se- 
crecy and  mysticism  prudent. — To  Bishop 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  419.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1800.) 

3830.  IMBECILITY,    Insensibility    to. 

— Nothing  betrays  imbecility  so  much  as  the 
being  insensible  of  it. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  vi,  4.  Forded.,  ix,  328.    (P.F.,  1811.) 

3831.  IMMIGRANTS,  Aged.— That  it 
may  be  for  the  benefit  of  your  children  and 
their  descendants  to  remove  to  a  country 
where,  for  enterprise  and  talents,  so  many 
avenues  are  open  to  fortune  and  fame,  I 
have  little  doubt.  But  I  should  be  afraid  to- 
affirm  that,  at  your  time  of  life,  and  with 
habits  formed  on  the  state  of  society  in 
France,  a  change  for  one  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent would  be  for  your  personal  happiness. 
— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi,  436.  (M., 
1815.) 

3832.  IMMIGRANTS,    Assisted.— With 
respect  to  the  German  redetupliotvexs,!  caxv  ^o^ 
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nothing  unless  authorized  by  law.  It  would 
be  made  a  question  in  Congress,  whether  any 
of  the  enumerated  objects  to  which  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  the  money  of  the  Union  to 
be  applied,  would  cover  an  expenditure  for 
importing  settlers  to  Orleans. — ^To  Thomas 
Paine,  iv,  582.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  360.  (W., 
1805.) 

8833.  IMICIGRANTS,  ColoniziiBd.— As  to 
other  [than  English]  foreigners,  it  is  thought 
better  to  discourage  their  settling  together  in 
large  masses,  wherein,  as  in  our  German  set- 
tlements, they  preserve  for  a  long  time  their 
own  languages,  habits  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  they  should  distribute  them- 
selves sparsely  among  the  natives  for  quicker 
amalgamation.  English  emigrants  arc  with- 
out this  inconvenience.  They  differ  from  us 
little  but  in  their  principles  ot  government, 
and  most  of  those  (merchants  excepted)  who 
come  here,  are  sufficiently  disposed  to  adopt 
ours. — To  George  Flower,  vii,  84.  (P.F., 
1817.) 

8834.  IMMIGBANTS,  Indentured.— In- 
dentured servants  formed  a  considerable  supply. 
These  were  poor  Europeans,  who  went  to 
America  to  settle  themselves.  If  they  could  pay 
their  passage,  it  was  well.  If  not,  they  must 
find  means  of  paying  it.  They  were  at  liberty, 
therefore,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  per- 
.son  they  chose,  to  serve  him  such  a  length  o( 
time  as  they  agreed  on,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  repay  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  the 
expenses  of  their  passage.  If.  being  foreigners, 
unable  to  speak  the  language,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  make  a  bargain  for  themselves,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  contracted  for  them  with 
such  persons  as  he  could.  This  contract  was 
by  deed  indented,  which  occasioned  them  to  be 
called  indented  servants.  •  ♦  ♦  with  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  they  could  redeem  them- 
selves from  his  power  by  paying  their  passage, 
which  they  freriuently  ctTected  by  hiring  them- 
selves on  their  arrival.  In  some  States  I  know 
that  these  people  had  a  right  of  marryin.u 
themselves  without  their  masters*  leave,  and  I 
did  suppose  they  had  that  right  every- 
where. I  did  not  know  that  in  any  of  the 
States  they  demanded  so  much  as  a  week  for 
every  day's  absence  without  leave.  I  suspect 
this  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  perifxl 
whi'e  the  governments  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  emigrants,  who.  being  mostly  laborers 
were  nnrrow- minded  ami  severe.  I  know  thit 
in  Virginia  the  laws  allowed  their  scrvitucie  to 
be  protr.'jcti-d  otily  two  days  for  every  one  thev 
were  nb  ent  witlio't  leave.  So  mild  was  this 
kind  of  Fervifide.  that  it  was  very  frequent  for 
foreigners,  v  ho  carried  t'l  .AmerioT  monrv 
enough,  not  only  to  pay  their  passage,  but  to  buy 
thonischcs  a  farm,  it  was  common  I  say  for 
them  to  indent  themselves  to  a  master  for  three 
ye.-ir'i.  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  with  a  view 
to  learn  the  husbandry  of  the  country.  I  wiP 
here  make  a  general  observation.  So  des"rous 
are  the  poor  of  I'uropc  to  get  to  Amer'ca,  where 
they  may  better  their  cond'ton.  thnt  being  un- 
jfble  to  pay  their  passage,  they  will  agree  to 
serve  two  or  three  years  on  their  arrival  there, 
rather  than  not  go. — To  M.  uk  Meunier.  ix. 
254.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  159.     (P..  1786.) 

8885.  IMMIGRANTS,  Irish  and  Ger- 
nian. — By  the  close  of  1785.  there  had  prob- 
ably passed  over  50000  emigrants.  Mo.^t  of 
these  were  Irish.     The  greatest  number  of  the 


residue  were  GermanB.  Philadelphia  received 
most  of  them,  and  next  to  that  Baltimore  nf 
New  York.— To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  JI4. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  140.     (P.,  1786.) 


.  The  best  tenants  are  for- 
eigners, who  do  not  speak  the  language.  Unable' 
to  communicate  with  the  people  ofthe  country, 
they  confine  themselves  to  their  farms  and  fw- 
ilies.  compare  their  present  state  to  what  it  wm 
'/?/.^"rPP?»  *"^  ^"^  fi^*^  reason  to  be  contentol 
Of  all  foreigners.  I  should  prefer  Germatti 
They  are  the  easier  got,  the  best  for  their  Imd- 
lords.  and  do  best  for  themselves.-^To  ColoXIl 
R.  C1.AIB0RNE.   ii.  235.     (P.,  1787.) 

3887.  IXXiaBANTS,  Protection  ot-It     j 
has  been  the  wise  policy  of  these  States  to    ! 
extend   the  protection   of  their   laws  to  iB 
those  who  should  settle  among  them  of  wtat-. 
soever  nation  or  religion,  they  might  be.  an* 
to  admit  them  to  a  participation  of  the  ben- 
efits of  civil  and  religious  freedom;  and  W 
benevolence  of  this  practice,  as  well  as  it*. 
salutary  effects  renders  it  worthy  6i  bein^- 
continued    in    future    times.— PROCLAUATia'^ 
Concerning  Foreigners.    Ford  ed..  ii.  ajl^ 
(R..  1781.)  ^ 

3838.  IMMIGBATIOK,  Free.— Our  cooi^ '' 

try  is  open  to  all  men,  to  come  and  go  peaces 
a!)ly,  when  they  choose.— To  E.  C.  Genet,  ii^ 
87.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  459.    (Pa..  Nov.  1793.) 

3839. ,    The  session  of  the  fir*'* 

Congress,  convened  since  republicanism  ha^ 
recovered  its  ascendency,  *  ♦  ♦  arc  open-' 
ing  the  doors  of  hospitality  to  fugitives  troi^ 
the  oppressions  of  other  countries.— To  Gen— - 
ERAL  Kosciusko,    iv,  430*.    (W.,  April  i&a.^ 

3840.  IMMIGBATIOK,  Kegro.— The  pa- 
pers from  the  free  people  of  color  in  Grenada, 
*  ♦  *  I  apprehend  it  will  be  best  to  tate 
no  notice  of.  They  are  parties  in  a  domestic 
quarrel,  which,  I  think,  we  should  leave  to 
be  settled  among  themselves.  Nor  should  I 
think  it  desirable,  were  it  justifiable,  to  draw 

a  body  of  sixty  thousand  free  blacks  and 
nuilattocs  into  our  country.— To  President 
Wa.shington.    Ford  ed.,  v,  342.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

3841.  IMMIGBATION,  Olwtractions  t». 

—He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  popula- ' 
tion  of  these  States;  for  that  purpose  ob- 
structing the  laws  for  naturalization  of  for- 
eigners, refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
tbcir  migrations  hither;  and  raising  the  con- 
ditions of  new  appropriations  of  lands.— 
Dkclaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

3842.  IMMIGBATIOK,  Befnilatioii  of. 

— The  American  governments  are  censured 
for  permitting  this  species  of  servitude  [In- 
denture], which  lays  the  foundation  of  the 
happiness  of  these  people.  But  what  should 
these  governments  do?  Pay  the  passage  of 
all  who  choose  to  go  into  their  country? 
They  are  not  able;  nor,  were  they  able,  do 
they  think  the  purchase  worth  the  price? 
Should  they  exclude  these  people  from  their 
slvircs?  Those  who  know  their  situations  in 
Europe  ard  America  would  not  say  that  this 
is  the  alternative  which  humanity  dictates.   It 
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U  said  that  these  people  are  deceived  by  those 
who  cany  them  over.  But  this  is  done  in 
Europe.  How  can  the  American  governments 
prtventit?  *  *  *  The  individuals  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  in  America  with  their  ad- 
venture, and  very  few  of  them  wish  not  to 
bave  made  it  I  must  add  that  the  Congress 
have  nothing  to  do,  with  this  matter.  It  be- 
longs to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 
•-rTo  M.  UB  Meunier.  ix,  255-  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
i6a  (P..  1786.) 

8843.  . .     I  had  often  thought  on 

Hjc  subject  you  propose  as  to  the  mode  of 
procuring  German  emigrants  to  take  the  place 
of  our  blacks.     To  this,  however,  the  State 
I-egislatures  are  alone  competent,  the  General 
Government  possessing  no  powers  but  those 
enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  of 
obtaining  emigrrants  at  the  general  expense  not 
being  one  of  the  enumerated  powers.     With 
respect  to  the  State  governments,  I  not  only 
<loubt,  but  despair,  of  their  taking  up  this 
operation,  till   some  strong  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstance shall  force  it  on  them.— To  J.  P. 
Reibelt.      Ford   ed.,    viii,    402.      (W.,    Dec. 
»8o5.) 

3844.  nOfliaBATIOK,      Bevolution 
•^*ad. — My  means  of  being  useful  to  you  [in 
founding  a  colony  of  English  farmers]   are 
small,  [but]  they  shall  be  freely  exercised  for 
your  advantage,  and  that,  not  on  the  selfish 
principle  of  increasing  our  own  population  at 
the  expense  of  other  nations,  *    *    *    but  to 
consecrate  a  sanctuary  for  those  whom  the 
tnisnile  of  Europe  mav  compel  to  seek  hap- 
piness in   other   climes.     This    refuge    once 
Vnown  will  produce  reaction  on  the  happiness 
«vcn  of  those  who  remain  there,  by  warning 
^^eir  task-masters    that    when    the    evils    of 
^^tian    opposition    become    heavier    than 
^hose  of  the  abandonment  of  country,  another 
Canaan  is  open  where  their  subjects  will  be 
received  as  brothers,  and  secured  against  like 
<^ressions  by  a  participation  in  the  right  of 
self-government.    If  additional  motives  could 
**.  wanting  with  us  to  the  maintenance  of 
^Js  right,  they  would  be  found  in  the  ani- 
inaiing  consideration  that  a  single  good  gov- 
eniment  becomes  thus  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
earth,  its  welcome  to  the  oppressed  restrain- 
Jng  within    certain    limits    the    measure    of 
their  oppressions.     But  should  even   this  be 
counteracted  by  violence  on  the  right  of  ex- 
patriation, the  other  branch  of  our  example 
tlien  presents  itself  for  imitation,  to  rise  on 
their  rulers  and  do  as  we  have  done.     You 
have  set  to  your  own   country  a  good  ex- 
['       ample,  by  showing  them  a  peaceable  mode 
of  reducing  their  rulers  to  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming more  wise,  more  moderate,  and  more 
'       honest,  and  I  sincerely  pray  that  the  example 
fnay  work  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot 
follow    it.    as    it    will    for    your    own.— To 
George  Flower,    vii,  84.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

3845.  IMMIGBATION,  Too  rapid— 
The  present  desire  of  America  is  to  produce 
rapid  population  by  as  great  importations  of 
foreigners  as  possible.  But  is  this  founded  in 
good  policy?  The  advantage  proposed  is  the 
aiQJtipHcation   of   numbers.     Now   let   us   sup- 


pose (for  example  only)  that,  in  this  State, 
[Virginia]  we  could  double  our  numbers  in  one 
year  by  the  importation  of  foreigners;  and  this 
is  a  greater  accession  than  the  most  sanguine 
advocate  for  immigration  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. Then  I  say,  beginning  with  a  double 
stock,  we  shall  attain  any  given  degree  of  pop- 
ulation only  twenty-seven  years  and  three 
months  sooner  than  if  we  proceed  on  our  single 
stock.  If  we  propose  four  millions  and  a  half 
as  a  competent  population  for  this  State,  we 
should  be  fifty-four  and  a  half  years  attaining 
it,  could  we  at  once  double  our  numbers;  and 
e'ghty-one  and  three-quarter  years,  if  we  rely 
on  natural  propagation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

Proceeding  Proceeding 

on  our  present        on  a  double 

stock.  stock. 

X781 56716x4  X,Z3S,228 

x8o8li i,x35,2a8  2,270,456 

xSasii 2,270,456  4,540,9x2 

x86aX 4,540,9x2  

In  the  first  column  are  stated  periods  ot 
twenty-seven  and  a  quarter  years ;  in  the  second 
are  our  numbers  at  each  period,  as  they  will 
be  if  we  proceed  on  our  actual  stock;  and  in 
the  third  are  what  they  would  be,  at  the  same 
periods,  were  we  to  set  out  from  the  double 
of  our  present  stock.  I  have  taken  the  term 
of  four  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  for 
example's  sake  only.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  it 
is  a  greater  number  than  the  country  spoken  of. 
considering  how  much  inarable  land  it  contains, 
can  clothe  and  feed  without  a  material  change 
in  the  quality  of  their  diet.  But  are  there  no 
inconveniences  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  advantage  expected  from  a  multipli- 
cation of  numbers  by  the  importation  of  for- 
eigners ?  It  is  for  the  happiness  of  those  united 
in  society  to  harmonize  as  much  as  possible 
in  matters  which  they  must  of  necessity  trans- 
act together.  Civil  government  being  the  sole 
object  of  forming  societies,  its  administration 
must  be  conducted  by  common  consent.  Every 
species  of  government  has  its  specific  principles. 
Ours  perhaps  are  more  peculiar  than  those  of 
any  other  in  the  universe.  It  is  a  composition 
of  the  freest  principles  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, with  others  derived  from  natural  right 
and  natural  reason.  To  these  nothing  can  be 
more  opposed  than  the  maxims  of  absolute  mon- 
archies. Yet  from  such  we  are  to  expect  the 
greatest  number  of  emigrants.  They  will 
bring  with  them  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ments they  leave,  imbibed  in  their  early  youth ; 
or.  if  able  to  throw  them  off,  it  will  be  in  ex- 
change for  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  pass- 
ing, as  is  usual,  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  would  be  a  miracle  were  thev  to  stop  pre- 
cisely at  the  point  of  temperate  liberty.  These 
principles,  with  their  language,  they  will  trans- 
mit- to  their  children.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers,  they  will  share  with  us  the  legislation. 
They  will  infuse  into  it  their  spirit,  warp  and 
bias  its  directions,  and  render  it  a  heteroge- 
neous, incoherent,  distracted  mass.  I  may  ap- 
peal to  experience,  during  the  present  contest, 
for  a  verification  of  these  conjectures.  But,  if 
they  be  not  certain  in  event,  are  they  not 
possible,  are  they  not  probable?  Is  it  not  safer 
to  wait  with  patience  twenty-seven  years  and 
three  months  longer,  for  the  attainment  of  any 
degree  of  population  desired  or  expected?  May 
not  our  government  be  more  homogeneous,  more 
peaceable,  more  durable  ?  Suppose  twenty  mil- 
lions of  republican  Americans  thrown  all  of  a 
sudden  into  France,  what  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  that  kingdom?  If  it  would  be  more 
turbulent,  less  happy,  less  strong,  we  tn^"^  \>t- 
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lieve  that  the  addition  of  half  a  million  of  for- 
eigners to  ottr  present  numbers  would  produce 
a  similar  effect  here.  If  they  come  of  them- 
selves they  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship ;  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  inviting 
them  by  extraordinary  encouragements.  1 
mean  not  that  these  doubts  should  be  extended 
to  the  importation  of  useful  artificers.  The 
policy  of  that  measure  depends  on  very  differ- 
ent considerations.  Spare  no  expense  in  ob- 
taining them.  They  will  after  a  while  go  to  the 
plough  and  the  hoe ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  they 
will  teach  us  something  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
not  so  in  agriculture.  The  indifferent  state  of 
that  among  us  does  not  proceed  from  a  want 
of  knowledge  merely;  it  is  from  our  having 
such  quantities  of  land  to  waste  as  we  please. 
In  Europe  the  object  is  to  make  the  most  of 
their  land,  labor  being  abundant:  here  it  is 
to  make  the  most  of  our  labor,  land  being 
abundant. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  330. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  188.     (1782.) 

3846.  IMMOBTAUTY,  BeUef  in.— The 
term  is  not  very  distant,  at  which  wc  arc  to 
deposit  in  the  same  cerement,  our  sorrows 
and  suffering  bodies,  and  to  ascend  in  es- 
sence to  an  ecstatic  meeting  with  the  friends 
wc  have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall 
still  love  and  never  lose  again. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  x.  114.  (M., 
1818.) 

3847.  IMPEACHMENT,  Abuse  of.— 
History  shows  that  in  England  impeachment 
has  been  an  engine  more  of  passion  than  jus- 
tice.*— To  James  Madison,  iv,  212.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  203.    (Pa..  1798.) 

3848.  IMPEACHMENT^  Contempt  for. 
Impeachment  is  scarcely  a  scarecrow. — To  C. 
Hammond,    vii,  216.     (M..  1821.) 

3849 -.  Impeachment  is  a  bugbear 

which  they  [Judiciary]  fear  not  at  all. — To 
James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  199.  (M., 
1821.) 

8850. .     Experience  has  already 

shown  that  the  impeachment  the  Constitution 
has  provided  is  not  even  a  scarecrow. — To 
Spencer  Roane,  vii.  134.  Ford  ed.,  x.  141. 
(P.F..  1819.) 

3851.  IMPEACHMENT,  Courts  of.— 
For  misbehavior,  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
Colony,  the  House  of  Representatives,  should 
impeach  them  before  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, when  they  should  have  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  make  their  defence;  and  if  con- 
victed, should  be  removed  from  their  offices, 
and  subjected  to  such  other  punishment  as 
shall  be  thought  proper.— To  George  Wythe. 
Forded.,  ii.  60.    (1776.) 

3852. .     There  shall  be  a  Court  of 

Impeachments,  to  consist  of  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  State,  one  of  each  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Chancery.  Common  Law, 
and  .Admiralty,  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  and  one  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  body  respectively  of  which  they 
are.  Before  this  Court  any  member  of  the 
three  branches  of  government,  that  is  to  say, 

*  A  sketch  of  some  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  England  with  reRpect  to  impeachments  is  given  in 
the  Parliamentary  Manual,  ix,  8a.— EDITOR. 


the  governor,  any  member  of  the  Camndl,  d 
the  two  houses  of  legislature,  or  of  dK 
superior  courts,  may  be  impeached  hf  the 
governor,  the .  Council^  or  eiUier  of  the  siii 
houses  or  courts,  and  by  no  other,  for  nch 
misbehavior  in  office  as  would  be  suffident  ID 
remove  him  therefrom ;  and  the  only  sentcnoe 
they  shall  have  authority  to  pass  shall  be  that 
of  deprivation  and  future  incapacity  of  of 
fice.  Seven  members  shall  be  requisite  Id 
make  a  court,  and  two-thirds  of  those  pitsent 
must  concur  in  the  sentence.  The  offences 
cognizable  by  this  court  shall  be  cQgnizibk 
by  no  other,  and  they  shall  be  triers  of  the 
fact  as  well  as  judges  of  the  law. — PIbofosd 
Constitution  for  Vikginia.  viii,  449.  Foii 
ED.,  iii.  329.    (1783.) 

3853.  IMPEACHMENT,  Factioii  and^ 
I  see  nothing  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  by 
impeachment  but  the  most  formidable  weipoo 
for  the  purposes  of  dominant  faction  that 
ever  was  contrived.  It  would  be  the  most  ef- 
fectual one  for  getting  rid  of  any  man  irhoo 
they  consider  as  dangerous  to  their  viewi-* 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  211.  Fokd  sa,  rii 
202.    (Pa..  Feb.  1798.) 

3854.  IMPEACHMENT,  A  faTOe.-Iah  1 
peachment  is  a  farce  which  will  not  be  trie<l  | 
again.— To  W.  B.  Giles,  v,  6&  Fokd  ebl,  ix.  , 
46.    (M..  1807.) 

3855.  IMPEAOHMENT,    ZneffideDt^    i 
Experience  has  proved  that  impeachment  i& 
our  forms  is  completely  inefficient. — ^To  E»- 
WARD  Livingston,    vii,  404.    (M.,  1825.) 

3856.  IMPEAOHMENT,  The  JudleUiT 

and. — Having  found  from  experience  that  iiB* 
peachment  is  an  impracticable  thing,  a  voO^ 
scarecrow,  they  [the  Judiciary]  consider  them- 
selves secure  for  life.— To  Thomas  Ritchb- 
vii,  192.    Forded.,  X,  170.    (M.,  182a) 

3857. .     In  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  this  instance,  wc  have  gone  even  be- 
yond the  English  caution,  by  requiring  a  vott 
of  two-thirds,  in  one  of  the  Houses,  for  it- 
moving  a  Judge;  a  vote  so  impossible,  vrhtfi 
any  defence  is  made,  before  men  of  ordiiuff 
prejudices  and  passions,  that  our  Judges  vt^ 
effectually  independent  of  the  nation.     Brf 
this  ought  not  to  be. — Autobiography,    i,  81* 
Forded.,  i,  112.    (1821.) 

3858. .    Our  different  States  hive 

differently  modified  their  several  judiciaries 
as  to  the  tenure  of  office.  Some  ap- 
point their  judges  for  a  given  term  of 
time;  some  continue  them  during  good 
behavior,  and  that  to  be  determined  on 
by  the  concurring  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
each  legislative  house.  In  England  they  are 
removable  by  a  majority  only  of  each  house. 
The  last  is  a  practicable  remedy;  the  second 
is  not.  The  combination  of  the  friends  and 
associates  of  the  accused,  the  action  of  per- 
sonal and  party  passions,  and  the  sympauiies 
of  the  human  heart,  will  forever  find  means 
of  influencing  one-third  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other  house,  will  thus  secure  their  im- 
punity, and  establish  them  in  fact  for  life. 
The  first  remedy  is  the  better,  that  of  appoint- 
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tg  for  a  term  of  years  only,  with  a  capacity 
f  reappointment  if  their  conduct  has  been 
)proved. — To    M.    Coray.     vii,   321.      (M., 

3859.  IMPEACHICEKT,  Juries  and.— 
he  Senate  have  before  them  a  bill  for  regu- 
ting  proceedings  in  impeachment.  This  will 
t  made  the  occasion  of  oflFering  a  clause  for 
le  introduction  of  juries  into  these  trials. 
Compare  the  paragraph  in  the  Constitution 
hich  says,  that  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
f  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury,  with  the 
ighth  amendment,  which  says,  that  in  all 
riminal  prosecutions  the  trial  shall  be  by 
ary.)  There  is  no  expectation  of  carrying  this; 
ecause  the  division  in  the  Senate  is  of  two  to 
ne,  but  it  will  draw  forth  the  principles  of 
ie  parties,  and  concur  in  accumulating  proofs 
n  which  side  all  the  sound  principles  are  to 
e  found. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  208. 
ORDED.,  vii,  192.    (Pa.,  Jan.  1798.) 


.    You  mentioned  that  some 

I  your  Committee  admitted  that  the  introduc- 
on  of  juries  into  trials  by  impeachment  under 
le  Vlllth  amendment  depended  on  the  ques- 
on  whether  an  impeachment  for  a  misde- 
leanor  be  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  I  devoted 
esterday  evening  to  the  extracting  passages 
rem  the  law  authors,  showing  that  in  law- 
anguage,  the  term  crime  is  in  common  use 
ipplied  to  misdemeanors,  and  that  impeach- 
ments, even  when  for  misdemeanors  only  are 
nminal  prosecutions.  Those  proofs  were  so 
numerous  that  my  patience  could  go  no  fur- 
ther than  two  authors,  Blackstone  and  Wood- 
deson.  They  show  that  you  may  meet  that 
tjuestion  without  the  danger  of  being  contra- 
•licted.  The  Constitution  closes  the  proofs  by 
^Maining  its  own  meaning  when  speaking  of 
^^Pcachments,  crimes,  and  misdemeanors. — 
To  Henry  Tazewell.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  194. 
(Pa.  Jan.  1798.) 


.     The  object  in  supporting 

^his  engraftment  into  impeachments  is  to 
lessen  the  dangers  of  the  court  of  impeach- 
fJient  under  its  present  form,  and  to  induce 
•dispositions  in  all  parties  in  ^favor  of  a  better 
constituted  court  of  impeachment,  which  I 
own  I  consider  as  an  useful  thing,  if  so  com- 
posed as  to  be  clear  of  the  spirit  of  faction. — 
To  Henry  Tazewell.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  195. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

3862.  IMPEACHMENT,  Law  Courts 
^•— I  know  of  no  solid  purpose  of  punish- 
fiient  which  the  courts  of  law  are  not  equal 
to.~-To  James  Madison,  iv,  212.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  203.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

3883.  IMPEACHMENT,  Power  of.— An 
opinion  [has  been]  declared,  that  not  only 
officers  of  the  State  governments,  but  every 
private  citizen  of  the  United  States,  are  im- 
peachable. Whether  they  think  this  the  time 
o  make  the  declaration,  I  know  not ;  but  if 
hey  bring  it  on,  I  think  there  will  not  be 
norc  than  two  votes  north  of  the  Potomac 
gainst  the  universality  of  the  impeaching 
ower.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  215.  Ford 
).,  vii,  207.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 


8864.  IMPEACHMENT,  The  Senate 
and. — ^The  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Blount  have  been  received  by  the  Senate. 
Some  great  questions  will  immediately  arise. 
I.  Can  they  prescribe  their  own  oath,  the 
forms  of  pleadings,  issue  process  against  per- 
son or  goods  by  their  own  orders,  without 
the  formality  of  a  law  authorizing  it?  Has 
not  the  8th  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
rendered  a  trial  by  junj  necessary?  Is  a 
Senator  impeachable? — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  198.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

—  IMPOST.— See  Excise. 

8865.  IMPRESSMENT,  Certificates 
asid. — From  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  our 
seamen.  I  am  afraid  as  much  harm  as  good 
will  be  done  by  our  endeavors  to  arm  our 
seamen  against  impressments.  It  is  proposed 
to  register  them  and  give  them  certificates 
of  citizenship  to  protect  them.  But  these 
certificates  will  be  lost  in  a  thousand  ways; 
a  sailor  will  neglect  to  take  his  certificate; 
he  is  wet  twenty  times  in  a  voyage;  if  he 
goes  ashore  without  it,  he  is  impressed;  if 
with  it,  he  gets  drunk ;  it  is  lost,  stolen  from 
him,  taken  from  him,  and  then  the  want  of  it 
gives  authority  to  impress,  which  does  not 
exist  now. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  133. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  65.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

8866.  IMPBESSMENT,  Embargo  and.— 

The  stand  which  has  been  made  on  behalf 
of  our  seamen  enslaved  and  incarcerated  in 
foreign  rhips,  and  against  the  prostration  of 
our  rights  on  the  ocean  under  laws  of  nature 
acknowledged  by  all  civilized  nations,  was 
an  effort  due  to  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, and  to  that  portion  of  our  fellow 
citizens  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  navigation. 
The  opposition  of  the  same  portion  to  the 
vindication  of  their  peculiar  rights,  has  been 
as  wonderful  as  the  loyalty  of  their  agricul- 
tural brethren  in  the  assertion  of  them  has 
been  disinterested  and  meritorious. — R.  to  A. 
Massachusetts  Citizens,    viii,  160.    (1809.) 

3867. .  Enough  of  the  non-im- 
portation law  should  be  reserved  to  pinch  the 
English  into  a  relinquishment  of  impress- 
ments.— To  President  Madison,  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

3868.  IMPRESSMENT,  George  III.  and. 

— He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens, 
taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  ti.eir  country,  to  become  the  execu- 
tioners of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to 
fall  themselves  by  their  hands. — Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

3869.  IMPBESSMENT,  Pretexts  for.— 
You  are  desired  to  persevere  till  you  obtain 
a  regulation  to  guard  our  vessels  from  hav- 
ing their  hands  impressed,  and  to  inhibit  the 
British  navy-officers  from  taking  them  under 
the  pretext  of  their  being  British  subjects. — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii.  552.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  243-     ''Pa..  May  1793) 

3870.  IMPBESSMENT,  Protectioa 
against. — We  entirely   reject  tW  mo^^  \o^ 
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protecting  our  seamen  from  impressment] 
which  was  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  IGouverneur]  Morris  and  the 
British  minister,  which  was.  that  our  seamen 
should  always  carry  about  them  certificates  of 
their  citizenship.  This  is  a  condition  never 
yet  submitted  to  by  any  nation,  one  with 
which  seamen  would  never  have  the  precau- 
tion to  comply.  The  casualties  of  their  call- 
ing would  expose  them  to  the  constant 
destruction  or  loss  of  this  paper  evidence, 
and  thus,  the  British  government  would  be 
armed  with  legal  authority  to  impress  the 
whole  of  our  seamen.  The  simplest  rule  will 
be,  that  the  vessel  being  American,  shall  be 
evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  her  are 
such.  If  they  apprehend  that  our  vessels 
might  thus  become  asylums  for  the  fugitives 
of  their  own  nation  from  impress-gangs,  the 
number  of  men  to  be  protected  by  a  vessel 
may  be  limited  by  her  tonnage,  and  one  or 
two  officers  only  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
vessel  in  order  to  examine  the  numbers  on 
board;  but  no  press-gang  should  be  allowed 
ever  to  go  on  board  an  American  vessel,  till 
after  it  shall  be  found  that  there  are  more  than 
their  stipulated  number  on  board,  nor  till 
after  the  master  shall  have  refused  to  deliver 
the  supernumeraries  (to  be  named  by  him- 
self) to  the  press-officer  who  has  come  on 
board  for  that  purpose;  and  even  then,  the 
American  consul  .should  be  called  in. — To 
Thomas  Pincknev.  iii,  443.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
76.     (Pa.,  June  1792) 

3871.  IMPBESSMENT,  BemonstranceB 
against.— On  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
our  remonstrances  have  never  been  inter- 
mitted. A  hope  existed  at  one  moment  of 
an  arrangement  which  might  have  been  sub- 
mitted to.  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
practice,  though  relaxed  at  times  in  the  dis- 
tant seas,  has  been  constantly  pursued  in 
those  in  our  neighborhood. — Special  Mes- 
sage, viii.  58.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  417.  (Jan. 
1806.) 

3872.  IMPBESSMENT,  Benundation 
of. — Nothing  will  be  deemed  security  but  a 
renunciation  of  the  practice  of  taking  per- 
sons out  of  our  vessels,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  English. — To  John  Armstrong. 
V.  134.    FoRU  ED.,  ix.  116.     (W.,  1807.) 

3873.  IMPBESSMENT,  Besistance  to.-* 
Our  particular  and  separate  grievance  is 
only  the  impressment  of  our  citizens.  We 
must  sacrifice  the  last  dollar  and  drop  of 
blood  to  rid  us  of  that  badge  of  slavery. — To 
\V.  H.  Crawford,  vi.  418.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
502.     (M..  Feb.  1815.) 

3874.  IMPBESSMENT,  Treaty  of  Peace 
and. — No  provision  being  made  [in  the  treaty 
of  peace]  against  the  impressment  of  our  sea- 
men, it  is  in  fact  but  an  armistice,  to  be 
terminated  by  the  first  act  of  impressment 
committed  on  an  American  citizen. — To  W. 
H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  504. 
(M..  1815.) 

3875. .     I   presume  that,   having 

spared  to  the  pride  of  England  her  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  atrocity  of  impress- 


ment in  an  article  of  the  treaty,  she  will  con- 
cur   in    a    convention    for    relinquishing  it 
Without  this,  she  must  understand  that  the 
present  is  but  a  truce,  determinable  on  the 
first    act   of   impressment    of    an    Amencu 
citizen,  committed  by  an  officer  of  hers.— To 
President  Madison,    vi.  453.    Fobd  ed.,  ix, 
512.     (M.,  March  1815.) 

3876.  IXPBESSMENT,  War  againft- 

Continued  impressments  of  our  seamen  by 
her  naval  commanders,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  mistake  them  for  theirs,  her  innovations 
on  the  law  of  nations  to  cover  real  pindes, 
could  illy  be  borne ;  and  perhaps  would  not 
have  been  borne,  had  not  contraventions  of 
the  same  law  by  France,  fewer  in  number  but 
equally  illegal,  rendered  it  difficult  to  single 
the  object  of  war.  England,  at  length,  sincM 
herself,  and  took  up  the  gatmtlet,  when  the 
unlawful  decrees  of  France  being  revoked  » 
to  us,  she,  by  the  proclamation  of  her  Prince 
Regent,  protested  to  the  world  that  she  would 
never    revoke    hers    until    those    of    Fiantt 
should  be  removed  as  to  all  nations.    Her  inio- 
ister,  too,  about  the  same  time,  in  an  oflfidil 
conversation  with  our  Chargi,  rejected   oar 
substitute  for  her  practice  of  impressment; 
proposed  no  other;   and  declared  explidtiy 
that  no  admissible  one  for  this  abuse  could 
be    proposed.      Negotiation    being   thus   cnt 
short,  no  alternative  remained  but  war,  or 
the  abandonment  of  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  citizens  on  the  ocean.    The  last  one* 
I    presume,   no   American   would   have  pre- 
ferred.    War   was   therefore   declared,   ano 
justly  declared;   but  accompanied  with  xtBr 
mediate  offers  of  peace  on  simply  doing  0^ 
justice. — ^To   Dr.    George   Logan.     vI,    21 5- 
FoRD  ED.,  ix,  422.    (M.,  Oct.  1813.) 

8877. .    On  that  point  [imprest' 

ment]  we  have  thrown  away  the  scabbardt 
and  the  moment  an  European  war  brin^ 
England  back  to  this  practice,  adds  us  agaui 
to  her  enemies. — To  Mr.  Maury,  vi,  467- 
(M..  181S.) 

—  IN AUGUBAL  ADDBB8SES,  Test  of. 
— See  Appendix.  . 

—  INCOME  TAX.— See  Taxation. 
8878.  INCOBPOBATION,    Snumeratad 

powers  and. — [It  has  been]  proposed  to  Con- 
gress to  incorporate  an  Agricultural  Society. 
1  am  against  that,  because  I  think  Congress 
cannot  %nd  in  all  the  enumerated  powers  any 
one  which  authorizes  the  act,  much  less  the 
giving  the  public  money  to  that  use.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  if  they  had  the  power,  it  would 
soon  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
buy  with  sinecures  useful  partisans.— To 
Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford  Ea,  vii,  493. 
(W..  Feb.  1801.) 

3879.  INCOBPOBATION,  Bx»eatlT« 
and. — ^The  Administrator  shall  not  possess 
the  prerogative  ♦  *  ♦  of  erecting  corpora- 
tions.—Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Fokd 
ED.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

8880.  INCOBPOBATIOH,  Vod«nd  Ooa- 
vention  and.— Baldwin  of  Kentucky, 
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tions  at  table  the  following  fact:  When  the 
Bank  bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Judge   Wilson   came  in, 
and  was  standing  by  Baldwin.     Baldwin  re- 
minded   him    of    the    following    fact    which 
I>assed  in  the  grand  Convention.    Among  the 
enumerated  powers  given  to  Congress  was  one 
to  erect  corporations.    It  was  on  debate  struck 
out    Several  particular  powers  were  then  pro- 
posed.    Among  others,   Robert   Morris  pro- 
posed to  give  Congress  a  power  to  establish 
a  National   Bank.     Gouvemeur   Morris   op- 
posed   it,    observing   that    it    was   extremely 
<ioubtful  whether  the  Constitution  they  were 
framing  could  ever  be  passed  at  all  by  the 
people  of  America;  that  to  give  it  its  best 
chance,    however,    they    should    make    it    as 
palatable  as  possible,  and  put  nothing  into  it 
not    very    essential    which    might    raise    up 
enemies;  that  his  colleague.   Robert  Morris, 
well    knew    that    "  a    bank ''    was    in    their 
State  (Pennsylvania)  the  very  watchword  of 
party ;  that  a  bank  had  been  the  great  bone  of 
contention   between   the  two  parties  of  the 
State  from  the  establishment  of  their  constitu- 
tion,   having    been    erected,    put    down    and 
erected  again  as  either  party  preponderated; 
that  therefore,  to  insert  this  power  would  in- 
stantly enlist  against  the  whole  instrument  the 
vhole  of  the  anti-bank  party  in  Pennsylvania ; 
whereupon,    it   was    rejected,   as   was   every 
other   special   power   except   that   of   giving 
copyrights  to  authors  and  patents  to  invent- 
ors, the  general  power  of  incorpor^ion  being 
whittled  down  to  this  shred.    Wilson  agreed 
to  the  fact — ^The  Anas,    ix,  191.    Ford  ed.,  i, 
278.    (1798.) 

18881. .  A  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Convention  which  formed  the  [Federal] 
O)nstitution  to  open  canals,  and  an  amenda- 
tory one  to  empower  them  to  incorporate. 
Ifiut  the  whole  was  rejected,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  for  rejection  urged  in  debate  was, 
that  then  they  would  have  power  to  erect 
[  3  bank,  which  would  render  the  great  cities, 
*here  there  were  prejudices  and  jealousies  on 
the  subject,  adverse  to  the  reception  of  the 
Constitution. — National  Bank  Opinion,  vii, 
558.    I^ORD  ED.,  V,  287.    (1791) 

3882.  IKCOBPOBATION,  General  wel- 
fare clause  and. — We  are  here  [Philadel- 
1  Phia]  engaged  in  improving  our  Constitution 
!  by  construction,  so  as  to  make  it  what  the 
I  [federal]  majority  think  it  should  have  been. 
The  Senate  received  yesterday  a  bill  from 
■  the  Representatives  incorporating  a  company 
|or  Roosevelt's  copper  mines  in  Jersey.  This 
Js  under  the  sweeping  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  supported  by  the  following  pedigree 
of  necessities :  Congress  are  authorized  to  de- 
fend the  country ;  ships  are  necessary  for  that 
defence ;  copper  is  necessary  for  ships ;  mines 
are  necessary  to  produce  copper;  companies 
are  necessary  to  work  mines ;  and  **  this  is 
the  house  that  Jack  built  ".—To  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  445.  (Pa.,  April 
j8oo.) 

8883. .     The  House  of  Represent- 
atives sent  [to  the  Senate]  yesterday  a  bill 


for  incorporating  a  company  to  work  Roose- 
velt's copper  mines  in  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  understood  that  the  Leg- 
islature of  Jersey  was  incompetent  to  this,  or 
merely  that  we  have  concurrent  legislation 
under  the  sweeping  clause.  Congress  are 
authorized  to  defend  the  nation.  Ships  arc 
necessary  for  defence ;  copper  is  necessary  for 
ships ;  mines  necessary  for  copper ;  a  company 
necessary  to  work  mines;  and  who  can  doubt 
this  reasoning  who  has  ever  played  at  *'  This 
is  the  House  that  Jack  built".  Under  such 
a  process  of  filiation  of  necessities  the  sweeping 
clause  makes  clea  work. — To  E.  Livingston. 
iv,  329.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  444.    (Pa.,  April  1800.) 

3884.  INCOBPOBATION,      BepubUcan 

party  and. — It  has  always  been  denied  by  the 
republican  party  in  this  country,  that  the  Con- 
stitution had  given  the  power  of  incorporation 
to  Congress.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  this  was  the  great 
ground  on  which  that  establishment  was  com- 
batted;  and  the  party  prevailing  supported  it 
only  on  the  argument  of  its  being  an  incident 
to  the  power  given  them  for  raising  money. 
On  this  ground  it  has  been  acquiesced  in,  and 
will  probably  be  acquiesced  in,  as  subsequently 
confirmed  by  public  opinion.  But  in  no  other 
instance  have  they  ever  exercised  this  power 
of  incorporation  out  of  this  District,  of  which 
they  are  the  ordinary  Legislature. — To  Dr. 
Maese.  v,  412.  (W.,  Jan.  1809.)  See  Bank 
(U.  S.),  (Constitutionality  of.  General 
Welfare  and  Monopoly. 

3885.  INDEMNIFICATION,  Adequate. 

— To  demand  satisfaction  beyond  what  is  ade- 
quate is  a  wrong. — Official  Opinion,  vii, 
626.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  258.    (1793.) 

3886.  INDEMNIFICATION,   Effectual. 

— One  thousand  ships  taken,  six  thousand 
seamen  impressed,  savage  butcheries  of  our 
citizens,  and  incendiary  machinations  against 
our  Union,  declare  that  they  and  their  allies, 
the  Spaniards,  must  retire  from  the  Atlantic 
side  of  our  continent  as  the  only  security  or 
indemnification  which  will  be  effectual. — To 
Thomas  Letre.    vi,  79.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

3887.  INDEMNIFICATION,  Frigate 
Chesapeake  and. — We  now  send  a  vessel  to 
call  upon  the  British  government  for  repa- 
ration for  the  past  outrage  [attack  on  the 
Chesapeake]  and  security  for  the  future. — To 
John  Armstrong,  v,  134.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  116. 
(W..  1807.) 

3888. .     Reparation  for  the  past 

and  security  for  the  future  is  our  motto. — To 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  v,  127.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
III.    (W.,  July  1807.) 

3889. .     An  armed  vessel  of  the 

United  States  was  dispatched  with  instruc- 
tions to  our  ministers  at  London  to  call  on 
that  government  for  the  satisfaction  and  se- 
curity required  by  the  outrage.  [Attack  on 
the  Chesapeake.]— Seventh  Annual  Mes- 
sage,   viii,  84.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  1S3.    <v'i^«^ 
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3800.  INDEMNinCATIOK,     National 

retribution.— That  retribution  which  the 
laws  of  every  country  mean  to  extend  to 
those  who  suffer  unjustly. — To  Count  de 
Vergennes.    i.  486.     (P.,  1785.) 

3891.  INDEMNIFICATION,  National 
usage. — The  usage  of  nations  requires  that  we 
shall  give  the  offender  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation  and  ^voidmg  war. — To 
Vice-President  Clinton,  v,  116.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  100.     (W.,  1807.) 

3892.  INDEMNIFICATION,  Princdple 
of. — I  take  the  true  principle  to  be,  that  **  for 
violations  of  jurisdiction,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign,  or  his  voluntary  sufferance,  in- 
demnification is  due;  but  that  for  others  he  is 
bound  only  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  ob- 
tain indemnification  from  the  aggressor, 
which  must  be  calculated  on  his  circum- 
stances, and  these  endeavors  bona  fide  made; 
and  failing,  he  is  no  further  responsible  ".  It 
would  be  extraordinary,  indeed,  if  we  were 
to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  bellig- 
erents through  our  whole  coasts,  whether  in- 
habited or  not. — To  James  Madison,  v,  69. 
Kurd  ed.,  ix,  47.     (M.,  April  1807.) 

3893.  INDEMNIFICATION,  Security 
and. — The  sword  once  drawn,  full  justice 
must  be  done.  "  Indemnification  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future "  should  be 
painted  on  our  banners. — To  Mr.  Wright,  vi, 
78.     (M..  Aug.  1812.) 

3894.  INDEMNIFICATION,       For 

slaves.— The  President  ♦  *  ♦  authorized 
Mr.  Gouvcrneur  Morris  to  enter  into  confer- 
ence with  the  British  ministers  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  sentiments  on  the  *  •  *  indemnifi- 
cation for  the  negroes  carried  off  against  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  letters 
of  Mr.  Morris  ♦  *  ♦  [to  the  President]  state 
the  communications,  oral  and  written,  which 
have  passed  between  him  and  the  ministers . 
and  from  these  the  Secretary  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference:  That  as  to  indemnification  I 
for  the  ncfjrues.  their  measures  for  concealinsj 
them  were  in  the  first  instance  so  efficacious,  as 
to  reduce  our  demand  for  them,  so  far  as  we 
can  support  it  by  direct  proof,  to  be  very  small 
indeed.  Its  smallness  seems  to  have  kept  it  out 
of  discussion.  Were  other  difficulties  removed, 
they  would  probably  make  none  of  this  article. 

*  ♦    *  The    Secretary    of    State    is    of    opinion 

*  *  ♦  that  the  demands  ♦  *  *  of  indemnifica- 
tion should  not  be  again  made  till  we  are  in 
readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice  which  may 
be  refused. — Rki'okt  nx  Rrhisii  N'r-:GOTi.\rroNS. 
\ii.   517.     F()Ki»  i:i>..  V,  j6i.      (1700.) 

3895.  INDEPENDENCE,  First  idea  of 
Americftn. — in  July  1775.  a  separation  from 
("Irc.'it  Britain  and  e^lablislimcnt  of  republican 
p«:»veriimont  bad  Tie\er  yet  entered  into  any 
pLT-nn's  mind.  *  *  ♦  Independence,  and 
ihe  ('sl,'ibli>linu'nt  of  a  new  form  of  govern- 
nioit,  were  not  even  the  objects  of  the  people 
at  larpe.  One  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
cal'ed  "  Cnmmr^n  Sense"  had  appeared  in  the 
Virginia  papcr^  in  February,  and  copies  of  the 
pamphKt  its<-lf  had  got  in  a  few  hands.  But 
the  idea  lia<:  not  been  opened  lo  the  mass  of 
the  pof^ple  in  April,  much  less  can  it  be  said 
that    they   had   made   up   their   minds   in   its 


favor.* — Notes  on  Virginia,    viii,  363.    For» 
ED.,  iii.  225.   (1782.)   See  Colonies,  Declara- . 
TioN    OP    Independence,    Parliament    and 
Revolution  (  Am  erican  ) . 

3896.  INDIANS,  Agricalture  axid.— The 

decrease  of  game  rendering  their  subsistence  by 
hunting  insufficient,  we  wish  to  draw  them  to 
agriculture,  to  spinning  and  weaving.  The  lat- 
ter branches  they  take  up  with  great  readiness, 
because  they  fall  to  the  women,  who  gain  l9 
quitting  the  labors  of  the  field  for  those  whia 
are  exercised  within  doors. — To  Governor  Hai- 
RisoN.     iv,  472.     (W.,   1803.) 

3897. .    I  consider  the  business  of 

hunting  as  already  become  insufficient  to  for* 
nish  clothini^  and  subsistence  to  the  Indiani- 
The  promotion  of  agriculture,  therefore,  ao'l 
household  manufacture,  are  essential  in  their 
preservation,  and  I  am  disposed  to  aid  and  en- 
courage it  liberally. — To  Benjami.n  Hawkixs. 
iv,  467.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  213.     (1803.) 

3898.  INDIANS  AS  ALLIE8.^Thcy  are 

a  useless,  expensive,  ungovernable  ally. — to 
John  Page.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  88.   (Pa.,  1776.) 

3899.  INDIANS,    Amal^aniation.— The 

ultimate  point  of  rest  and  happiness  for  them 
is  to  let  our  settlements  and  theirs  n&eet  and 
blend  together,  to  intermix,  and  become  onr 
people.  Incorporating  themselves  with  us  tf 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  this  is  what  the 
natural  progress  of  things  will  of  course  brinf 
on,  and  it  will  be  better  to  promote  than  to 
retard  it. — To  Benjami.v  Hawkins,  iv,  467. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  214.     (1803.) 

3900.  — ^ .    Our     settlements     will 

gradually  circumscribe  and  approach  the  In- 
dians, and  they  will  in  time  either  incorporate 
with  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
remove  beyond  the  Mississippi.  The  former  is 
certainly  the  determination  ot  their  history  most 
happy  for  themselves:  but,  in  the  whole  course 
of  this  it  is  essential  to  cultivate  their  love. — ^To 
Governor  Harrison,     iv,  472.     (W.,  1803.) 

3901. .    I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 

day  when  the  red  men.  our  neighbors,  become 
truly  one  people  with  us.  enjoying  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  we  do,  and  living  in  peace 
and  plenty  as  we  do,  without  any  one  to  make 
them  afraid,  to  injure  their  persons,  or  to  take 
their  property  without  bein^  punished  for  it 
according  to  fixed  laws. — To  the  Cherokee 
CniEF.s.     viii,   214.      (1808.) 

3902.  INDIANS,      American      Kationf 

and. — [It  isl  an  established  principle  of  public 
law  among  the  white  nations  of  America,  that 
while  the  Indians  included  within  their  limits 
retain  all  other  natural  rights,  no  other  white 
nations  can  become  their  patrons,  protectors  or 
mediators,  nor  in  any  shape  intermeddle  be- 
tween them  and  those  within  whose  limits  they 
are. — Anas,  ix,  433.  Ford  ed..  i,  210. 
(1792.) 

3903. .  We  consider  it  as  estab- 
lished by  the  usage  of  different  nations  into  a 

*  In  ihe  Ford  edition  (lii«  226)  attention  is  called  to 
a  letter  written  by  Tefferson  from  Philadelphia.  May, 
16. 1776,  to  Thomas  Nelson,  in  which  he  said:  '*  I  wiih 
much  10  see  you  here,  yet  hope  you  will  contrive 
to  brill);  on  as  early  as  you  can  in  convention  the 
g^rcat  questions  of  the  session.  I  Kuppoae  they  will 
tell  us  what  to  say  on  the  subject  of  independence, 
btit  hope  respect  will  be  expreMcd  to  the  rifffat  opin- 
i(in  in  other  Colonies  who  may  happen  to  dilfer  from 
them.  When  at  home  I  took  great  pains  to  enqnire 
into  the  sentiments  of  the  people  on  that  head,  in  the 
upper  counties  I  think  I  may  safely  say  nine  out  of 
ton  arc  for  it."— EDITOR. 
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rind  of  Jus  gentium  for  America^  that  a  white 
nation  settling  down  and  declaring  that  such 
ind  such  are  their  limits,  makes  an  invasion  of 
those  limits  by  any  other  white  nation  an  act  of 
war,  but  gives  no  right  of  soil  against  the  native 
possessors. — The  Anas,  ix,  429.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
197.     (179a.) 

3904.  INDIAKS,  Brotherhood  of.— Made 
by  the  same  Great  Spirit,  and  living  in  the  same 
land  with  our  brothers,  the  red  men,  we  consider 
ourselves  as  of  the  same  family ;  we  wish  to  live 
with  them  as  one  people,  and  to  cherish  their 
interests  as  our  own. — Address  to  Indians. 
viii,  184.     (1802.) 

8905.  INDIAKS,  Catherine  of  BubsU 
and. — What  Professor  Adelung  mentions  of 
the  Empress  Catherine's  having  procured  many 
vocabularies  of  our  Indians^  is  correct.  She 
applied  to  M.  de  Lafayette,  who,  through  the 
aia  of  General  Washington,  obtained  several; 
but  I  never  learnt  of  what  particular  tribes.— 
To  Mr.  Duponceau.    vii,  96.     (M.,  1817.) 

3906.  INDIANS,  Citizenship  and.— We 
have  already  had  an  application  from  a  settle- 
ment of  Indians  to  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable, 
that  this  idea  may  be  so  novel  as  that  it  might 
shock  the  Indians,  were  it  even  hinted  to  them. 
Of  course,  you  will  keep  it  for  your  own  re- 
iection;  but,  convinced  of  its  soundness.  I  feel 
it  consistent  with  pure  morality  to  lead  them 
towards  it,  to  familiarize  them  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  for  their  interest  to  cede  lands  at  times  to 
the  United  States,  and  for  us  to  procure  grat- 
ifications to  our  citizens,  from  time  to  time,  by 
new  acquisitions  of  land. — To  Benjamin  Haw- 
KIW8.    IV,  468.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  215,  (W.,  1803.) 

8907.  INDIANS,  Civilizing.— It  is  evi- 
dent that  your  society  has  begun  at  the  right 
end  for  civilizing  the  Indians.  Habits  of  in- 
dustry, easy  subsistence,  attachment  to  prop- 
erty, are  necessary  to  prepare  their  minds  for 
the  first  elements  of  science,  and  afterwards  for 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  To  begin  with 
the  last  has  ever  ended  either  in  effecting  noth- 
ing, or  ingrrafting  bigotry  on  ignorance,  and 
setting  them  to  tomahawking  and  burning  old 
women  and  others  as  witches,  of  which  we 
hive  seen  a  commencement  among  them. — To 
James  Pemberton.    v,  212.     (W.,  1807.) 

3908. .     They  are  our  brethren, 

our  neighbors',  they  may  be  valuable  friends, 
and  troublesome  enemies.  Both  duty  and  inter- 
est enjoin,  that  we  should  extend  to  them  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  prepare  their 
minds  for  becoming  useful  members  of  the 
American  family. — R.  to  A.     viii.   118.   (1807.) 

3909. .    The  plan  of  civilizing  the 

Indians  is  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement 
on  the  ancient  and  totally  ineffectual  one  of  be- 
ginning with  religious  missionaries.  Our  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  this  must  be  the  last 
step  of  the  process.  The  following  is  what 
has  been  successful :  ist,  to  raise  cattle.  &c..  and 
thereby  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
property ;  2d.  arithmetic,  to  calculate  that 
value;  3d,  writing,  to  keep  accounts,  and  here 
they  begin  to  enclose  farms,  and  the  men  to 
labor,  the  women  to  spin  and  weave:  4th,  to 
read  "  Aesop's  Fables  "  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " 
are  their  first  delight.  The  Creeks  and  Chero- 
Vees  are  advanced  thus  far,  and  the  Cherokees 
are  now  instituting  a  regular  provernment. — To 
James  Jay.    v,  440.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

3910. .  The  civilization  and  im- 
provement of  the   Indian   tribes  *  *  *   I   have 


ever  had  much  at  heart,  and  never  omitted  an 
occasion  of  promoting  while  I  have  been  in  sit- 
uations to  do  it  with  effect;  and  nothing,  even 
now,  in  the  calm  of  a^e  and  retirement,  would 
excite  in  me  a  more  lively  interest  than  an  ap- 
provable  plan  of  raising  that  respectable  and 
unfortunate  people  from  the  state  of  physical 
and  moral  abjection,  to  which  they  have  been 
reduced  by  circumstances  foreign  to  them. — To 
Jedbdiak  Morse,  vii,  233.  Ford  ed.,  x,  203. 
(M.,   1822.)     See  Civilization. 

3911.  INDIANS,  Coercing.— Nothing 
ought  more  to  be  avoided  than  the  embarking 
ourselves  in  a  system  of  military  coercion  on  the 
Indians.  If  we  do  this,  we  shall  have  general 
and  perpetual  war. — To  Meriwether  Lewis. 
V,  350.     (M.,  1808.) 

8912.  INDIANS,  Commiseration.— In 
the  early  part  of  my  life,  I  was  very  familiar 
with  the  Ind  ans,  and  acquired  impressions  of 
attachment  and  commiseration  for  them  which 
have  never  been  obliterated. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  61.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.    (M.,  1812.) 

3913.  INDIANS,  Controlling.— The  In- 
dians can  be  kept  in  order  only  by  comm^ce  or 
war.  The  former  is  the  cheaper. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  227.     (W.,  1808.) 

3914.  INDIANS,  Descent  of.— Moreton's 
deduction  of  the  origin  of  our  Indians  from 
the  fugitive  Trojans,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  his  manner 
of  accounting  for  the  sprinkling  of  their  Latin 
with  Greek,  is  really  amusing.  Adair  makes 
them  talk  Hebrew.  Reinold  Foster  derives  them 
from  the  soldiers  sent  by  Kouli  Khan  to  conquer 
Japan.  Brerewood.  from  the  Tartars,  as  well 
as  our  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  &c.,  which,  he  says. 
"  must  of  necessity  fetch  their  beginning  from 
Noah's  ark,  which  rested,  after  the  deluge  in 
Asia,  seeing  they  could  not  proceed  by  the 
course  of  nature,  as  the  imperfect  sort  of  living 
creatures  do,  from  putrefaction ".  Bernard 
Romans  is  of  opinion  that  God  created  an 
original  man  and  woman  in  this  part  of  the 
globe.  Doctor  Barton  thinks  they  are  not 
specifically  different  from  the  Persians;  but, 
taking  afterwards  a  broader  range,  he  thinks, 
••  that  in  all  the  vast  countries  of  America,  there 
is  but  one  language,  nay.  that  it  may  be  proven, 
or  rendered  highly  probable,  that  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  earth  bear  some  affinity  together  ". 
This  reduces  it  to  a  question  of  definition,  in 
which  every  one  is  free  to  use  his  own :  to  wit. 
what  constitutes  identity,  or  difference  in  two 
things,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  sameness. 
All  languages  may  be  called  the  same^  as  be- 
ing all  made  up  of  the  same  primitive  sounds, 
expressed  by  the  letters  of  the  different  alpha- 
bets. But,  in  this  sense,  all  things  on  earth  arc 
the  same  as  consisting  of  matter.  This  gives 
up  the  useful  distribution  into  genera  and 
species,  which  we  form,  arbitrarily  indeed,  for 
the  relief  of  our  imperfect  memories.  To  aid 
the  ouestion,  from  whence  our  Indian  tribes 
are  descended,  some  have  gone  into  their  re- 
ligion, their  morals,  their  manners,  customs, 
habits,  and  physical  forms.  By  such  helps*  it 
may  be  learnedly  proved,  that  our  trees  and 
plants  of  every  kind  are  descended  from  those 
of  Europe ;  because,  like  them,  they  have  no 
locomotion,  they  draw  nourishment  -from  the 
earth,  they  clothe  themselves  with  leaves  in 
spring,  of  which  they  divest  themselves  in  au- 
tumn for  the  sleep  of  winter,  &c.  Our  animals, 
too,  must  be  descended  from  those  of  Europe, 
because  our  wolves  eat  lambs,  our  deer  are 
gregarious,  our  ants  hoard,  &c.  But,  when  for 
convenience  we  distribute  languages,  ^ttox^- 
ing  to  common  understanding,  \tv\o  cXaisst^  ot\^- 
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inally  different,  as  we  choose  to  consider  them, 
as  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the 
Gothic ;  and  these  again  into  genera,  or  tamiiies. 
as  the  Icelandic.  German,  Swedish,  Danish, 
English :  and  these  last  into  species,  or  dialects, 
as  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  we  then  ascribe  other 
meanings  to  the  terms  "  same "  and  "  differ- 
ent ".  In  some  of  these  senses.  Barton^  and 
Adair,  and  Foster,  and  Brerewood,  and  Mor- 
ton, may  be  right,  every  one  accordinjg^  to  his 
own  definition  of  what  constitutes  "  identity  ". 
Romans,  indeed,  takes  a  higher  stand,  and  sup- 
poses a  separate  creation.  On  the  same  un- 
scriptural  ground,  he  had  but  to  mount  one 
step  higher,  to  suppose  no  creation  at  all,  but 
■that  all  things  have  existed  without  beginning 
in  time,  as  they  now  exist,  and  may  forever  ex- 
ist, producing  and  reproducing  in  a  circle, 
without  end.  This  would  very  summarily  dis- 
pose of  Mr.  Moreton  s  learning,  and  show  that 
the  question  of  Indian  origin,  like  many  others, 
pushed  to  a  certain  heignt,  must  receive  the 
same  answer,  "  Ignoro  ". — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
121.     (M..  May  1813.)     See  Aborigines. 

3915.  INDIANS,   Driven  westward.— I 

am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Indians  have  com- 
menced war,  but  greatly  pleased  you  have  been 
so  decisive  on  that  head.  Nothing  will  re- 
duce those  wretches  so  soon  as  pushing  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  not  stop  there.  I  would  never  cease  pur- 
suing them  while  one  of  them  remained  on  this 
side  the  .Mississippi. — To  John  Page.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  jz.     (Pa.,   1776.) 

3916. .     The    Indians    backward 

[in  civilization]  will  yield,  and  be  thrown 
further  back.  They  will  relapse  into  barbarism 
and  misery,  lose  numbers  by  war  and  want,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  drive  them  with  the 
beasts  of  the  forest  into  the  stony  mountains. — 
To  John  Adams,  vi,  62.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  358. 
(M.,  1812.) 

3917.  INDIANS,     Fire-hiinting     by.— 

You  ask  if  the  usage  of  hunting  in  circles  has 
ever  been  known  among  any  of  our  tribes  of 
Indians?  It  has  been  practiced  by  them  all; 
and  is  to  this  day.  by  those  still  remote  from 
the  settlements  of  the  whites.  But  their  num- 
bers and  enabling  them  like  Genghis  Khan's 
seven  hundred  thousand,  to  form  themselves 
into  circles  of  one  hundre<l  miles  diameter, 
they  make  their  circle  by  firing  the  leaves  fallen 
on  the  ground,  which  gradually  forcing  the 
animals  to  a  centre,  they  there  slaughter  them 
with  arrows,  darts  and  other  missiles. — To 
J(MiN  Adams,     vi.   \22.     (M.,    1813.) 

3918.  INDIANS,  FortificationB.— I  be- 
lieve entirely  with  you  that  the  remains  of  forli- 
fications.  found  in  the  western  country,  have 
been  the  works  of  the  natives. — To  Harry  In- 
NKS.     iii,  J 17.     Ford  ed.,  v,  294.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

3919.  INDIANS,   Friendship.— It  is  on 

their  interests  we  must  rely  for  their  friendship, 
and  not  on  their  fears. — To  Henry  Dearborn. 
V.  34Q.     (M..  1808.) 

3920.  INDIANS,  Genius.— It  is  in  North 
America  we  are  to  seek  their  [the  Indians'] 
original  character.  And  I  am  safe  in  afiirmini?. 
that  the  proofs  of  genius  given  by  the  Indians 
of  North  America  place  them  on  a  level  with 
whites  in  the  same  uncultivated  state.  The 
North  of  Europe  furnishes  subjects  enough  for 
comparison  with  them,  and  for  a  proof  of  their 
equality,  I  have  seen  some  thousands  myself, 
and  conversed  much  with  them,  and  have  found 
in  them  a  masculine,  sound  understanding. 
•  ♦  •  I  believe  the  Indian  to  be  in  body  and 


mind  equal  to  the  white  man. — ^To  Gbnssal 
Chastellux.  i,  341.  Ford  ed..  iti,  137.  (P., 
1785.) 

3921.  INDIANS,  Go  ve  mm  en  t.— The 
practice  [of  dividing  themselves  into  small  so- 
cieties] results  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  never  submitted  themselves  to  any  laws, 
any  coercive  power,  any  shadow  of  government. 
Their  only  controls  are  their  manners,  and  that 
moral  sense  of  right  and  wron^.  which,  like 
the  sense  of  tasting  and  feeling  m  every  man. 
makes  a  part  of  his  nature.  An  offence  against 
these  is  punished  by  contempt,  by  exclusion 
from  society,  or,  where  the  case  is  serious,  as 
that  of  murder,  by  the  individuals  whom  it  con- 
cerns. Imperfect  as  this  species  of  coercion  may 
seem,  crimes  are  very  rare  amon^  them;  in- 
somuch that  were  it  made  a  question,  whether 
no  law,  as  among  the  savage  Americans,  or  too 
much  law,  as  among  the  civilized  Europeans, 
submits  man  to  the  greatest  evil,  one  who  haa 
seen  both  conditions  of  existence  would  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  the  last;  and  that  tihe  sheep 
are  happier  of  themselves,  than  under  the  care 
of  the  wolves.  It  will  be  said  that  great  socie- 
ties cannot  exist  without  government.  Tlie 
savages,  therefore,  break  them  into  small  ones. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  338.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
19s.     (1783.) 

3922.  INDIAKS,  Great  Britain  and.— 
You  know  the  benevolent  plan  we  were  pur- 
suing  here  for  the  happiness  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  in  our  vicinities.     We  spared  noth- 
ing to  keep  them  at  peace  with  one  another. 
To  teach  tnem  agriculture  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  most  necessary  arts,  and  to  encourage 
industry  by  establishing  among  them  separate 
property.     In  this  way  they  would  have  been 
enabled  to  subsist  and  multiply  on  a  moderate 
scale  of  landed  possession.     They  would  have 
mixed  their  blood  with  ours,  and  been  amal* 
gamated  and  identified  with  us  within  no  distant 
period  of  time.     On  the  commencement  of  tibe 
present  war  [with  Great  Britain],  we  pressed 
on  them  the  observance  of  peace  and  neutrality^' 
but  the  interested  and  unprincipled  policy  of 
England   has   defeated   all   our  labors   for  the 
salvation   of  these   unfortunate  people.     They 
have   seduced   the   greater  part  of  the  tribes 
within  our  neighborhood,  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  us,  and  the  cruel  massacres  they  have 
committed  on  the  women  and  children  of  our 
frontiers  taken  by  surprise  will  oblige  us  now 
to    pursue    them    to    extermination,    or    drive 
them   to   new   seats   beyond   our   reach.  *  *  * 
The  confirmed  brutal  ization,  if  not  the  extenni- 
nation  of  this  race  in  our  America,  is  ther^ 
fore  to  form  an  additional  chapter  in  the  Eqf 
lish  history  of  the  same  colored  man  in  AsUt 
and  of  the  brethren  of  their  own  color  in  Ire- 
land, and  wherever  else  Anglo-mercantile  ctt- 
pidity  can  find  a  two-pennv  interest  in  ddi*^ 
ging  the  earth  with  human  blood. — To  Bakon  v^ 
HuMDOLDT.    vi,  269.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.     (DeC- 
1813.) 

3928.  INDIANS,  Juatiee   to.— The  xm^> 

frinciples  on  which  our  conduct  towards  th^^ 
ndians  should  be  founded  are  justice  and  fear^ 
After  the   injuries  we  have  done  them,  thejX^ 
cannot  love  us,  which  leaves  us  no  a1temativ<^^ 
but  that  of  fear  to  keep  them  from  attackinf|<" 
us.     But  justice  is  what  we  should  never  lose 
sight   of   and.    in   time,   it   ma/   recover   their 
esteem. — To  Mr.  Hawkins,     ii.  3.  (P.,  1786.) 

3924. .    Nothing  must  be  spared 

to  convince  the  Indians  of  the  justice  and  lib- 
erality we  are  determined  to  use  towards  thenip 
and  to  attach  them  to  us  indissolubly. — ^To  Dl. 
Sibley,    iv,  581.  (W.,  1805.) 
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3925.  INDIANS,  Lands  of.— It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  that  not  a  foot  of  land  will 
ever  be  taken  from  the  Indians,  without  their 
own  consent.  The  sacredness  of  their  rights  is 
felt  by  all  thinking  persons  in  America  as  much 
as  in  Europe. — To  M.  de  Meunier.     ix,  260. 

FOED    ED.,    iv,    166.       CP-,    1786.) 

8986. When    they    withdraw 

themselves  to  the  culture  of  a  small  piece  ot 
land,  they  will  perceive  how  useless  to  them 
are  their  extensive  forests,  and  will  be  willing 
to  pare  them  off  from  time  to  time  in  ex- 
change for  necessaries  for  their  farms  and  fam- 
ilies.— To  Governor  Harrison,  iv,  472.  (W., 
1803.) 

8927. .  To  promote  the  disposi- 
tion to  exchange  lands,  which  they  have  to 
spare  and  we  want,  for  necessaries,  which  we 
have  to  spare  and  they  want,  we  shall  push  our 
trading  uses,  and  be  glad  to  see  the  good  and  in- 
fluential individuals  among  them  run  in  debt. 
because  we  observe  that  when  these  debts  get 
beyond  what  the  individuals  can  pay,  they  be- 
come willing  to  lop  them  off  by  a  cession  of 
lands.  At  our  trading  houses,  too,  we  mean 
to  sell  so  low  as  merely  to  repay  us  cost  and 
charges,  so  as  neither  to  lessen  nor  enlarge  our 
capi&. — To  Governor  Harrison,  iv,  472.  (W., 
1803.) 

8928. .     I  am  myself  alive  to  the 

obtaining  lands  from  the  Indians  by  all  honest 
and  peaceable  means,  and  I  believe  that  the 
honest  and  peaceable  means  adopted  by  us  will 
obtain  them  as  fast  as  the  expansion  of  our 
settlements  with  due  regard  to  compactness,  will 
require. — To  Andrew  Jackson,  iv,  464.  (W., 
1803.) 

—  INDIANS,  Langpiages  of  .—See  Ab- 
origines. 

8929.  INDIANS,    Outadte.— Before    the 
Revolution,   the   Indians   were   in   the   habit  of 
coming  often  and  in  great  numbers  to  the  seat 
of  government  [in  Virginia],  where  I  was  very 
much    with    them.      I    knew    much    the    great 
Outacit^,  the  warrior  and  orator  of  the  Chero- 
kees ;   he  was  always  the  guest  of  my   father 
on  his  journeys  to  and  from  Williamsburg.     I 
was  in  his  camp  when  he  made  his  ^reat  fare- 
well  oration  to  his  people  the  evenmg  before 
his    departure    for    England.      The    moon    was 
in  full  splendor,  and  to  her  he  seemed  to  ad- 
dress himself  in  his  prayers  for  nis  own  safety 
on  the  voyage,  and  that  of  his  people  during 
his  absence :  his  sounding  voice,  distinct  artic- 
ulation, animated  action,  and  the  solemn  silence 
of  his  people   at   their  several   fires,   filled   me 
with  3we  and  veneration,   although   I   did   not 
I        miderstand  a  word  he  uttered. — To  John   Ad- 
J        AMS.    vi,  61.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  358.     (M.,  1812.) 

I  8830.  INDIANS,  Peace  with.— Our  sys- 

1  tein  is  to  live  in  perpetual  peace  with  the  In- 
I  <i>ans,  to  cultivate  an  affectionate  attachment 
t  ^foni  them,  by  everything  just  and  liberal  which 

i  *«  can  do  for  them  within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

40(1  by  giving  them  effectual  protection  against 
yongs  from  our  own  people. — To  Governor 
"AimisoN.     iv,  472.     (W.,   1803.) 

--  INDIANS,     Policy    respecting. — See 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  in  Appendix. 


.1.  INDIANS,   Priesthood.— You   ask 

'^  the  Indians  have  any  order  of  priesthood 
**nong  them,  like  the  Druids,  Bards  or  Min- 
•^Is  of  the  Celtic  nations?  Adair  alone,  de- 
toinined  to  see  what  he  wished  to  see  in  every 
object,  metamorphoses  their  conjurers  into  an 


order  of  priests,  and  describes  their  sorceries 
as  if  they  were  the  great  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  nation.  Lafiuu  called  them  by  their 
proper  names.  Jongleurs,  Devins,  Sortileges; 
De  Brv,  praestigiatores ;  Adair  himself  some- 
times Magi,  Archimagi,  cunning  men.  Seers, 
rain-makers;  and  the  modern  Indian  interpre- 
ters call  them  conjurers  and  witches.  They 
are  persons  pretendmg  to  have  communications 
with  the  devil  and  other  evil  spirits,  to  foretell 
future  events,  bring  down  rain,  find  stolen 
goods,  raise  the  dead,  destroy  some  and  heal 
others  by  enchantment,  lay  spells,  &c.  And 
Adair,  without  departing  from  his  parallel  of 
the  Jews  and  Indians,  might  nave  found  their 
counterpart  much  more  aptly  among  the  sooth- 
sayers, sorcerers  and  wizards  of  the  Jews,  their 
Cannes  and  Gambres,  their  Simon  Magus,  Witch 
of  Endor,  and  the  young  damsel  whose  sor- 
ceries disturbed  Paul  so  much;  instead  of 
placing  them  in  a  line  with  their  high-priest, 
their  chief -priests,  and  their  magnificent  hier- 
archy generally.  In  the  solemn  ceremonies  of 
the  Indians,  the  persons  who  direct  or  officiate, 
are  their  chiefs,  elders  and  warriors,  in  civil 
ceremonies  or  in  those  of  war ;  it  is  the  head  of 
the  cabin  in  their  private  or  particular  feasts 
or  ceremonies;  and  sometimes  the  matrons,  as 
in  their  com  feasts.  And  even  here,  Adair  might 
have  kept  up  his  parallel,  without  ennobling  his 
conjurers.  For  the  ancient  patriarchs,  the 
Noahs,  the  Abrahams,  Isaacs  and  Jacobs,  and 
even  after  the  consecration  of  Aaron,  the  Sam- 
uels and  Elijahs,  and  we  may  say  further, 
every  one  for  himself  offered  sacrifices  on  the 
altars.  The  true  line  of  distinction  seems  to  be. 
that  solemn  ceremonies,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, addressed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  are  con- 
ducted by  the  worthies  of  the  nation,  men  or 
matrons,  while  conjurers  are  resorted  to  only 
for  the  invocation  of  evil  spirits.  The  present 
state  of  the  Indian  tribes,  without  any  public 
order  of  priests,  is  proof  sufficient  that  they 
never  had  such  an  order.  Their  steady  habits 
permit  no  innovations,  not  even  those  which 
the  progress  of  science  offers  to  increase  the 
comforts,  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  im- 
prove the  morality  of  mankind.  Indeed,  so 
little  idea  have  they  of  a  regular  order  of 
priests,  that  they  mistake  ours  for  their  con- 
jurers, and  call  them  by  that  name. — To  John 
Adams,    vi,  60.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  357.     (M.,  1812.) 

3932.  INDIANS,  Protection  of.— It  is  a 

leading  object  of  our  present  government  to 
guarantee  the  Indians  in  their  present  posses- 
sions, and  to  protect  their  persons  with  the 
same  fidelity  which  is  extended  to  its  own  citi- 
zens.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa.. 
1791.) 

3933.  INDIANS,  The  Revolution  and.— 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  [of  the  Revo- 
lution], the  United  States  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  of  their  conduct,  to  engage  the  Indian  tribes 
within  their  neighborhood  to  remain  strictly 
neutral.  They  accordingly  strongly  pressed  it 
on  them,  urging  that  it  was  a  family  quarrel 
with  which  they  had  nothing  to  do,  and  in 
which  we  wished  them  to  take  no  part ;  and 
we  strengthened  these  recommendations  by 
doing  them  every  act  of  friendship  and  good 
neighborhood,  which  circumstances  left  in  our 
power.  With  some,  these  solicitations  pre- 
vailed :  but  the  greater  part  of  them  suffered 
themselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  war  against  us. 
They  waged  it  in  their  usual  cruel  manner, 
murdering  and  scalping  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren, indiscriminately,  burning  their  houses,  and 
desolating  the  country.  They  put  us  to  vast 
expense,  as  well  by  the  constant  force  we  were 
obliged  to  keep  up  in  that  quartet,  ai*  \y!j  ^^^<i 
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expeditions  of  considerable  magnitude  which 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  sending  into 
their    country    from    time    to    time. — To    Car- 

MICIIAEL   AND    ShoHT.      IV,   9.     FORD   ED.,  vi,    33 1. 

(Pa.,  1793) 

3984. .     Peace    being    at    length 

concluded  with  England,  we  had  it  also  to  con- 
clude with  them.  They  had  made  war  on  us 
without  the  least  provocation  or  pretence  of 
injury.  They  had  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
that  war.  They  had  insulted  our  feelings  by 
their  savage  cruelties.  They  were  by  our  arms 
completely  subdued  and  humbled.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  we  had  a  right  to  demand 
substantial  satisfaction  and  indemnification. 
We  used  that  right,  however,  with  real  mod- 
eration. Their  limits  with  us  under  the  former 
government  were  generally  ill  defined,  ques- 
tionable, and  the  frequent  cause  of  war.  Sin- 
cerely desirous  of  living  in  their  peace,  of  cul- 
tivating it  by  every  act  of  justice  and  friend- 
ship, and  of  rendering  them  better  neighbors  by 
introducing  among  them  some  of  the  most 
useful  arts,  it  was  necessar>'  to  begin  by  a  pre- 
cise definition  of  boundary.  Accordingly,  at 
the  treaties  held  with  them,  our  mutual  bound- 
aries were  settled  :  and  notwithstanding  our  just 
right  to  concessions  adequate  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  we  required  such  only  as 
were  inconsiderable :  and  for  even  these,  in 
order  that  we  might  place  them  in  a  state  of 
perfect  conciliation,  we  paid  them  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  granted  them  annuities  in 
money  which  have  been  regularly  paid,  and 
were  equal  to  the  prices  for  which  they  have 
usually  sold  their  lands. — To  Cakmiciiael  and 
Short,     iv.  lo.     Ford  ed..  vi,  331.     (Pa..  1793) 

3936.  INDIANS,  Bights  of.— The  want 
of  attention  to  their  rights  is  a  principal  source 
of  dishonor  to  the  American  character. — To  Mr. 
H.vwKiNS.     ii,  3.     (P.,  1786.) 

3936.  INDIANS,  Schools  for.— The 
teaching  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  to  read  and 
write,  agriculture  and  mechanic  trades  to  the 
former,  spinning  and  weaving  to  the  latter,  may 
perhaps  be  acceded  to  by  us  advantageously  for 
the  Indians. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  278. 
(1808.) 

3937.  INDIANS,  Sioux.— On  the  Sioux 
notion  we  wish  most  particularly  to  make  a 
friendly  impression,  because  of  their  immense 
power,  and  because  we  learn  that  they  are  very 
desirous  of  being  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  us. — To  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis. 
iv,  522.     (W.,   1804.) 

3938.  INDIANS,  Temperance. — Our  en- 
deavors arc  to  impress  on  them  all  profoundly^ 
tcmi)erance.  peace  and  agriculture ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  they  begin  to  feel  profoundly  the 
soundness  of  the  advice. — To  Dr.  Logan,  v. 
404.      (W..    1808.) 

3939.  INDIANS,    Trade   vs.    Armies.- 

.-Xs  soon  as  our  factories  on  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  can  be  in  activity,  they  will  have 
more  powerful  elYects  than  so  many  armies. — 
T(i  Mlriwkthkr  Lewis,     v,  351.     (M.,   1808.) 

3940. .    Have  you  thought  of  the 

Indian  drawback?  The  Indians  can  be  kept 
in  order  only  by  commerce  or  war.  The  former 
is  the  cheaper.  Unless  we  can  induce  in- 
dividuals to  employ  their  capital  in  that  trade, 
it  will  require  an  enormous  sum  of  capital  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  it  will  be  badly  man- 
aged. A  drawback  for  four  or  five  years  is  the 
cheapest  way  of  getting  that  business  off  our 
hands. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v.  227.  (\V., 
1808.) 


3941.  INDIANS,     Tradition^.— Some 
scanty   accounts   of  the  traditions   of   the    In- 
dians,  but   fuller  of   their  customs   and  char- 
acters, are  given  us  by  most  of  the  early  travel- 
ers among  them;  these  you  know  were  mostlj 
French.     Lafitau.  amoxig  them,  and  Adair  an 
Englishman,    have    written    on    this    subject. 
*  *  *  But   unluckily   Lafitau  had  in   his   head 
a  preconceived  theory  on  the  mythology,  man- 
ners,  institutions,   and  government  of  the  an- 
cient nations  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and 
seems   to   have   entered   on   those   of   America 
only  to  fit  them  into  the  same  frame,  and  to 
draw  from  them  a  confirmation  of  his  general 
theory.     He  keeps  up  a  perpetual  parallel,  in 
all  those  articles,  between  the  Indians  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  ancients  of  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.     He  selects,  therefore,  aU  the  facts 
and  adopts  all  the  falsehoods  which  favor  his 
theory,  and  verv  gravely  retails  such  absurdities 
as  zeal  for  a  theory  could  alone  swallow.     He 
was   a   man   of   much   classical   and   scriptural 
reading,  and  has  rendered  his  book  not  unenter- 
taining.      He    resided    five    years    among   the 
northern  Indians  as  a  missionary,  but  collects 
his   matter   much   more   from   the  writings  of 
others,  than  from  his  own  observation.     Adair, 
too.  had  his  kink.     He  believed  all  the  Indians 
of  America  to  be  descended  from  the  Jews ;  the 
same  laws,   usages,  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
same    sacrifices,    priests,    prophets,    fasts    and 
festivals,   almost   the   same   religion,   and   thit 
they  all  spoke  Hebrew.    For,  although  he  writes 
particularly  of  the  southern   Indians  only,  the 
Catawbas,   Creeks,   Cherokees.   Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws.  with  whom  alone  he  was  personally 
acquainted,    yet    he    generalizes    whatever   he 
found  among  them,  and  brings  himself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hundred  languages  of  America, 
differing  fundamentally  every  one  from  every 
other,  as  much  as  Greek  from  Gothic,  yet  hive 
all  one  common  prototype.     He  was  a  trader^ 
a   man   of  learning,   a  self-taught   Hebraist  * 
strong  religionist,  and  of  as  sound  a  mind  as 
Don   Quixote   in   whatever   did   not  touch  hi* 
religious  chivalry.     His  book  contains  a  great 
deal  of  real  instruction  on  its  subject,  only  i*" 
quiring  the  reader  to  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
against  the  wonderful  obliquities  of  his  theory- 
— To  John  Adaus.     vi,  59.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  355 
(M.,  1812.) 

3942.  IKDUSTBY,  Fruits  of.— Ourwi^^ 

is  that  *  *  *  [there  be]  mainUined  th»* 
state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  r^' 
suits  to  every  man  from  his  own  industry,  o^ 
that  of  his  fathers. — Second  Inaugural  AP' 
DRESS,    viii,  44.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.    (1805.) 

3943. .    The  rights  of  the  peopl^ 

to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their  own  ir»^ 
dustry.  can  never  be  protected  against  tfx^ 
selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their  coi^'^ 
trol  at  short  periods. — ^To  Isaac  H.  TifpanV^^ 
vii,  32.     (M..  1816.) 

3944. .    To  take  from  one,  be^ 

cause  it  is  thought  that  his  own  industry  an(^ 
that  of  his  father's  has  acquired  too  much,^ 
in  order  to  spare  to  others,  who,  or  whose 
fathers  have  not  exercised  equal  industry  and 
skill,  is  to  violate  arbitrarily  the  first  principle 
of  association — the  guarantee  to  evenr  one  of 
a  free  exercise  of  his  industry,  and  the  fruits 
acquired  by  it.— Note  in  Destutt  Tracy's 
Political  Economy,    vi,  574.     (1816.) 

3945. .   The  Republican  party  be- 
lieved that  men,  enjoying  in  ease  and  security 
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the  full  fnxits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted 
by  all  their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  habittiated  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
to  follow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  would 
be  more  easily  and  safely  governed,  than  with 
minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and 
debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  indigence 
and  oppression. — To  William  Johnson,  vii, 
292.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

3946.  INDirSTBY,  OambUng  and.— I 
told  the  President  [Washington]  that  a  sys- 
tem had  there  [in  the  Treasury  Department] 
been  contrived  for  deluging  the  States  with 
paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  them- 
selves and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of 
gambling,  destructive  of  morality,  and  which 
had  introduced  its  poison  into  the  govern- 
ment itself.— The  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed., 
i,  177.    (Feb.  1792.) 

3947.  INDirSTBYy  Ooodness  and. — Be 
good  and  be  industrious  and  you  will  be  what 
I  most  love  in  the  world.-— To  Martha  Jef- 
ferson.   Forded.,  iv,  389.  (1787.) 

8948.  IKDUSTBYy  Improvement  and. — 
Restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
*  *  *  [but]  leave  them  otherwise  free  to 
regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and 
improvement. — First  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.    (1801.) 

8949.  USfDTJBTUYy  Shackles  on.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure 
[for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  un- 
der which  *  *  *  [the  French]  people  were 
ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass  in  review 
the  ♦  ♦  *  shackles  on  industry  by  guilds 
and  corporations. — Autobiography.  i.  86. 
Forded.,  i,  118.    (1821.) 

3960.  Iin>USTBY,Taxing.— Sound  prin- 
ciples will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
*hich  mij?ht  not  perhaps  happen  but  from  the 
temptations  offered  by  that  treasure. — First 
Inaugural  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
119.    (1801.) 

-~  INTIiATION.— See  Banks,  and  Paper 

^'okey. 
8851.   IKFOBMATION,  Essential  to  Ex- 

^tive. — It  is  essential  for  the  public  interest 
^at  I  should  receive  all  the  information 
possible  respecting  either  matters  or  persons 
connected  with  the  public.  To  induce  people 
*o  give  this  information,  they  must  feel  as- 
5^red  that  when  deposited  with  me  it  is 
^ret  and  sacred.  Honest  men  might  justi- 
^bly  withhold  information,  if  they  expected 
^'^e  communication  would  be  made  public,  and 
Jonimit  them  to  war  with  their  neighbors  and 
'fiends.  This  imposes  the  duty  on  me  of  con- 
sidering such  information  as  mere  sugges- 
tions for  inquiry,  and  to  put  me  on  my  guard ; 
^d  to  injure  no  man  by  forming  any  opinion 
^til  the  suggestion  be  verified.     Long  ex- 


perience in  this  school  has  by  no  means 
strengthened  the  disposition  to  believe  too 
easily.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  begotten  an 
incredulity  which  leaves  no  one's  character 
in  danger  from  any  hasty  conclusion. — To 
John  Smith,  v,  77.  (M.,  1807.)  See  Pub- 
licity. 

3952.  INJXXBYy  Accumiaated.— The  In- 
dian chief  said  he  did  not  go  to  war  for  every 
petty  injury  by  itself,  but  put  it  into  his  pouch, 
and  when  that  was  full,  he  then  made  war. 
Thank  Heaven,  we  have  provided  a  more 
peaceable  and  rational  mode  of  redress. — To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
230.    (M.,  1823.) 

3953.  INJXXBYy  The  Colonies  and.— 
[During]  the  reigns  which  preceded  his 
Majesty's  [George  III.],  the  violations  of  our 
rights  were  less  alarming,  because  repeated  at 
more  distant  intervals  than  that  rapid  and 
bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other 
periods  of  American  history.  Scarcely  have 
our  minds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the  as- 
tonishment into  which  one  stroke  of  parlia- 
mentary thunder  had  involved  us,  before  an- 
other more  heavy,  and  more  alarming,  is 
fallen  on  us. — Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435.  (1774)  See  Col- 
onies. 

8954.  .      Our    complaints    were 

either  not  heard  at  all,  or  were  answered  with 
new  and  accumulated  injuries. — Reply  to 
Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  481. 
(July  1775.) 

3955. .  The  rapid  and  bold  suc- 
cession of  injuries,  which,  during  a  course  of 
eleven  years,  have  been  aimed  at  the  Colonies. 
— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  481.     (July  1775.) 

3956.  INJURY,  By  Oeorge  m.— He, 
[George  III.],  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into 
a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  * 
by  answering  our  repeated  petitions  for  re- 
dress with  a  repetition  of  injuries. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.  (June 
1776.) 

3957.  INJUBY,  Peaceable  Bemedy. — 
Some  of  these  injuries  may  perhaps  admit  a 
peaceable  remedy.  Where  that  is  competent, 
it  is  always  the  most  desirable. — Fifth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  49.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  391. 
(1805.) 

3958.  INJURY,  Private.— An  individual, 
thinking  himself  injured,  makes  more  noise 
than  a  state.— To  Georgia  Delegates  in 
Congress,    i,  501.    (1785) 

3959.  INJTJBY,  Redressed  by  war. — I 
did  not  think  war  the  surest  means  of  re- 
dressing the  French  injuries. — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  329.  (Pa., 
1799) 

3960. .    If  nations  go  to  war  for 

every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be 
peace  on  earth. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  v, 
133.    (W.,  J807.) 
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3961.  INJXTBY,  ITnceasing.— To  show 
they  [Parliament]  mean  no  discontinuance  of 
injury,  they  pass  acts,  at  the  very  time  of 
holding  out  this  proposition,  for  restraining 
the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  province 
of  New  England,  and  for  interdicting  the 
trade  of  the  other  colonies  with  all 
foreign  nations. — Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i.  480.     (July  1775.) 

3962. .  The  history  of  the  pres- 
ent King  of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of 
unremitting*  injuries  *  *  ♦  . — Declara- 
tion OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jeffer- 
son. 

3963.  INHEBITANCES,  Equal.— If  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective 
is  the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  equal 
degree ;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  law 
of  nature,  while  extra  taxation  violates  it. — 
Note  to  Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi. 
575.    (1816.) 

3964. .  Equal  partition  of  in- 
heritances [is]  the  best  of  all  agrarian  laws. — 
Autobiography.   i,49.   Ford  ed.,  i,  69.    (1821.) 

3965.  IIJHEBITANCES,    Legislation.— 

The  General  Government  is  incompetent  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  of  inheritances. — To 
President  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  133. 
( 1792. )    See  Entau-  in  Virginia. 

3966.  INNES  (Henry),  AbiUty.— I  wish 
you  would  come  forward  to  the  Federal  Leg- 
islature, and  give  your  assistance  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  on  which  you  are  acting  at 
present.  I  am  satisfied  you  could  render  es- 
sential service,  and  I  have  such  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  your  republicanism,  that  I  know 
your  efforts  would  go  in  a  right  direction. 
Zeal  and  talents  added  to  the  republican  scale 
will  do  no  harm  in  Congress. — To  Henry 
Innes.  iii,  224.  Ford  ed.,  v,  300.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

3967.  INNOVATION,  Forced.— Great  in- 
novations should  not  be  forced  on  slender 
majorities. — To  General  Kosciusko,  v,  282. 
(1808.) 

3968.  INNOVATION,  Opposition  to.— 
Innovation  in  Kngland  is  heresy  and  treason. 
— To  John  Quincy  Adams,  vii,  89.  (M., 
1817.) 

3969.  INNOVATION,Beasonable.— lam 
not  myself  apt  to  bt*  alarmed  at  innovations 
recommended  by  reason.  That  dread  belongs 
to  those  whose  interests  or  prejudices  shrink 
from  the  advance  of  truth  and  science. — To 
Dr.  John  ^Iannhks.    vi,  :i2Ti.     (M..  1814.) 

3970.  INSTITUTIONS,       FlexibiUty.— 

Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions 
and  so  far  we  luust  expect  institutions  to  bend 
t«)  them. — To  Si>kncer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford 
ED..X,  1S8.     (M..  1821.) 

3971.  INSTRUCTIONS,   CongreBS   and. 

—Congress,  as  a  body,  if  left  to  themselves, 
will  in  my  opinion  say  nothing  on  the  subject 

*  Convfrc'ss  struck  out  *'  unremitting"  and  inserted 
"  repeated  ".—EDITOR. 


[Society  of  the  Cincinnati].  They  may,  how- 
ever, be  forced  into  a  declaration  by  instruc- 
tions from  some  of  the  States. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  335.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  467.  (A.„ 
1784.) 

3972.  INSTBUCTIONS,  Principlefl  and. 
— I  am  in  great  pain  for  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette.  His  principles  *  *  *  are  clearly 
with  the  people;  but  having  been  elected  for 
the  Noblesse  of  Auvergne,  they  have  laid  him 
under  express  instructions  to  vote  for  the  de- 
cision by  orders  and  not  persons.  This  would 
ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  Etat.  and  it  is  not 
possible  he  could  continue  long  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  noblesse.  I  have  not  hesitated 
to  press  on  him  to  bum  his  instructions,  and 
follow  his  conscience  as  the  one  sure  dew, 
which  will  eternally  guide  a  man  clear  of 
all  doubts  and  inconsistencies. — To  General 
Washington,  iii,  31.  Ford  ed.,  v,  ol 
(1789.) 

3973.  INSTBTTCnONS^BepreMntetiyw 
and. — [Your  book*]  settles  unanswerably  the 
right  of  instructing  representatives,  and  their 
duty  to  obey. — ^To  John  Taylor,  vi.  60S- 
Ford  ed.,  x.  28.    (M.,  1816.) 

3974.  INSUIiTy  Acqulesoenoe  under.— 
It  is  an  eternal  truth  that  acquiescence  under 
insult  is  not  the  way  to  escape  war. — ^To  E 
Tazewell,  iv.  121.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  31.  (Jl» 
1795.) 

3975.  INSULT,  National  character  and. 
— It  should  ever  be  held  in  mind,  that  insult 
and  war  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of 
respectability  in  the  national  character.— To 
James  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  I9«- 
(P..  1786.) 

3976.  INSULT,  Pocketing.— One  insnlt 
pocketed  soon  produces  another. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  vii,  510.  Ford  ed.,  ▼» 
239.    (1790.) 

3977.  INSXTLT,  Poniahing.— I  think  it  to 
our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  becaflS* 
an  insult  unpunished  is  the  parent  of  nafi^ 
others.— To  John  Jay.  i,  405.  Ford  Ea,  »*'• 
89.    (P.,  1785.) 

3978.  INSULT,    Separation    for.— Bot^ 
reason  and  the  usage  of  nations  required  ^'^ 
should  give  Great  Britain  an  opportunity  O^ 
disavowing  and  repairing  the  insult  of  thei^ 
officers.    It  gives  us  at  the  same  time  an  o^^ 
portunity  of  getting  home  our  vessels,  ou^C 
property  and  our  seamen. — the  only  means  o^ 
carrying  on  the  kind  of  war  we  should  at-^ 
tempt.— To  Thomas  Cooper,     v,  121.    FoM^ 
ED.,  ix,  102.    (W..  July  1807.) 

3979.  INSULT,  Resenting.— It  is  incon- 
sistent for  a  nation  which  has  been  patiendy 
bearing  for  ten  years  the  grossest  insults  mhI 
injuries  from  their  late  enemies  (the  British) 
to  rise  at  a  feather  against  their  friends  and 
benefactors  [the  French].— Oknion  on  Lit- 
tle Sarah,  ix,  154.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  342.  (1793.) 

3980.  INSULT,  War  and— Let  it  be  otf 
endeavor  to  *  *  *  maintain  u!^  d^^S 
-e;^'^  ""^  "^  Principles  of  our  Govenuntat.- 
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lived  principally  on  the  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  nature,  committed  terrible  havoc 
among  the  Virginia  Indians. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  339.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  196.    (1782.) 

3992.  INTEMFESANCE,  Bestrictioxi.— 

The  drunkard,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  re- 
quires restrictive  measures  to  save  him  from 
the  fatal  infatuation  under  which  he  is  des- 
troying his  health,  his  morals,  his  family, 
and  his  usefulness  to  society.  One  powerful 
obstacle  to  his  ruinous  self-indulgence  would  be 
a  price  beyond  his  competence. — To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252.  (M.. 
1823.) 

3993.  INTEBEST,  Oovemment  and.— 
Alexander  Hamilton  avowed  the  opinion  that 
man  could  be  governed  by  one  of  two  motives 
only, — force  or  interest.  Force,  he  observed, 
in  this  country  was  out  of  the  question ;  and 
the  interests,  therefore,  of  the  members  must 
be  laid  hold  of  to  keep  the  Legislature  in 
unison  with  the  Executive.  And  with  grief 
.md  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his 
machine  was  not  without  effect ;  that  even  in 
this,  the  birth  of  our  government,  some  mem- 
bers were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend 
their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after 
personal  rather  than  public  good. — The  Anas. 
ix.  91.    Ford  ed.,  i,  160.     ( 1818.) 

3994.  INTEREST,  Judgment  and.— It 
is  not  enough  that  honest  men  are  appointed 
judges.  All  know  the  influence  of  interest 
on  the  mind  of  man.  and  how  unconsciously 
his  judgment  is  warped  by  that  influence. — 
Autobiography,  i,  81.  Ford  ed.,  i,  112. 
(1821.) 

3996.  INTEREST,      Motives      of.— The 

known  bias  of  the  human  mind  from  motives 
of  interest  sliould  lessen  the  confidence  of 
each  party  in  the  justice  of  their  reasoning. — 
To  James  Ross.  i.  562.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  218. 
(P.,  1786.) 

3996.  INTEREST,  The  passions  and.— 
Interest  is  not  the  strongest  passion  in  the 
human  breast. — To  James  Ross.  i.  561.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  217.    (P..  1786.) 

3997.  INTEREST,  Private.— In  selecting 
persons  for  the  management  of  affairs,  I  am 
influenced  by  neither  personal  nor  family  in- 
terests.—To  Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.  v,  9a 
(\V..  1807.) 

3998. .    Bringing   into   office   no 

de.^ire^  of  m.iking  it  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  my  own  private  interests,  it 
lias  been  no  sacrifice,  by  postponing  them,  to 
strenptben  the  confidence  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens.—  To  Dr.  Horatio  Turpin.  v,  go.  (W.. 
1807.) 

3999.  INTEREST,  Virtue  and.— Virtue 
and  interest  are  inseparable. — To  George  Lo- 
GAxN.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.     (P.F.,  1816.) 

4000.  INTEREST  (Money),  Forfeited.— 

There  is  one  rule  of  your  [the  English] 
and  our  law.  which,  while  it  proves  that  every 
title  of  debt  is  liable  to  a  disallowance  of  in- 
terest under  special  circumstances,  is  so  ap- 


plicable to  our  case,  that  I  shall  cite  it  as  a 
text,  and  apply  it  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  case.     It  is  laid  down  in  Vin.  Abr.  In- 
terest, c.  7»  and  2  Abr.  Eq.  5293.  and  cisfr 
where  in  these  words:  "  Where,  by  a  geurd 
and  national  calamity,  nothing  is  made  oat  of 
lands  which  are  assigned  for  payment  of  in- 
terest, it  ought  not  to  run  on  during  the  time 
of  such  calamity."     This  is  exactly  the  case 
in  question.      Can  a  more  general  national 
calamity  be  conceived  than  that  universal  dev- 
astation which  took  place  in  many  of  these 
States  during  the  war?    Was  it  ever  more  ex- 
actly the  case  anywhere,   that  nothing  was 
made  out  of  the  lands  which  were  to  Pay 
the  interestr    The  produce  of  those  lands,  for 
want  of  the  opportunity  of  exporting  it  safely, 
was  down  to  almost  nothing  in  real  money. 
For  example,  tobacco  was  less  than  a  dollir 
the   hundred   weight     Imported   articles  of 
clothing  or  consumption  were  from  four  to 
eight  times  their  usual  price.     A  bushel  of 
salt  was  usually  sold  for  100  lbs.  of  tobaooa 
At   the   same   time,  these   lands,   and  odier    - 
property,  in  which  the  money  of  the  British  - 
creditor  was  vested,  were  paying  high  taxes 
for  their  own  protection,  and  the  debtor,  is 
nominal    holder,    stood    ultimate   insurer  rf 
their  value  to  the  creditor,  who  was  the  reil 
proprietor,  because  they  were  bought  with  hi« 
money.    And  who  will  estimate  3ie  value  of 
this  insurance,  or  say  what  would  have  been 
the  forfeit,  in  a  contrary  event  of  the  war? 
Who  will  say  that  the  risk  of  the  property 
was  not  worth  the  interest  of  its  price?    Gt^ 
cral  calamity,  then,  prevented  profit,  and,  con- 
sequently, stopped  interest,  which  is  in  lieo 
of  profit.    The  creditor  says,  indeed,  he  has 
laid  out  of  his  money ;  he  has.  therefore,  lost 
the  use  of  it.     The  debtor  replies,  that,  if 
the  creditor  has  lost,  he  has  not  gained  it! 
that  this  may  be  a  question  between  two  par- 
ties, both  of  whom  have  lost.     In  that  case, 
the  courts  will  not  double  the  loss  of  the  one, 
to  save  all  loss  from  the  other.    That  is  a  rde 
of  natural  as  well  as  municipal  law,  that  in 
questions  "  dc  damno  nntando  mclior  est  ftfU- 
ditio  possidentis".     If  this  maxim  be  jflsL 
where  each  party  is  equally  innocent,  ho* 
much  more  so,  where  the  loss  has  bcai  pn>" 
duced  by  the  act  of  the  creditor?     For,  » 
nation,  as  a  society,  forms  a  moral  personi 
and    every   member   of   it   is   personally  ft' 
sponsible  for  his  society.     It  was  the  act  oj 
the  lender,  or  of  his  nation,  which  annthilate<» 
the  profits  of  the  money  lent ;  he  cannot  the^ 
demand    profits    which   he   either   prevented 
from  coming  into  existence,  or  burned,  o' 
otherwise    destroyed,    after   they    were   pnT 
duced.     If,  then,  there  be  no  instrument,  o< 
title  of  debt  so  formal  and  sacred  as  to  gtv^ 
right  to  interest  under  all  possible  circum^ 
stances,    and    if    circumstances    of    exemp- 
tion,   stronger    than    in    the    present    case. 
cannot    possibly    be    found,     then    no    in- 
strument   or    title    of    debt,    however    foi^ 
mal    or   sacred,   can   give   right   to   interest 
under  the  circumstances  of  our  case.    Let  ot 
present  the  question  in  another  point  of  view. 
Your  own  law  forbade  the  payment  of  in- 
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trest,  when  it  forbade  the  receipt  of  Ameri- 
an  produce  into  Great  Britain,  and  made 
bat  produce  fair  prize  on  its  way  from  the 
ebtor  to  the  creditor,  or  to  any  other,  for 
lis  use  of  reimbursement.  All  personal  ac- 
ess  between  creditor  and  debtor  was  made 
llegal;  and  the  debtor  who  endeavored  to 
nake  a  remitment  of  his  debt,  or  interest, 
aust  have  done  it  three  times,  to  ensure  its 
getting  once  to  hand;  for  two  out  of  three 
essels  were  generally  taken  by  the  creditor 
tation,  and,  sometimes,  by  the  creditor  him- 
elf,  as  many  of  them  turned  their  trading 
essels  into  privateers. — To  George  Ham- 
dOND.   iii,  418.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  58.   (Pa.,  1792.) 

4001.  INTEBEST    (Money),    Law    and 
nxstom. — Nothing  is  said   [in  the  treaty  of 
)eace]   of  interest  on  these  debts;  and  the 
iole  question   is,   whether,   where  a  debt  is 
fiven,  interest  thereon  flows  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  law?    Interest  is  not  a  part 
of  the  debt,  but  something  added  to  the  debt 
by  way  of  damage  for  the  detention  of  it. 
This  is  the  definition  of  the  English  lawyers 
Uicmselves,  who  say,  "  Interest  is  recovered 
by  way  of  damages  ratione  detentionis  dc- 
^ti".    2  Salk.  622,  623.     Formerly,  all  inter- 
est was   considered    as   unlawful,    in    every 
country  of  Europe.     It  is  still  so  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  countries  little  com- 
mercial.   From  this,  as  a  general  rule,  a  few 
special  cases  are  excepted.     In  France,  par- 
ticularly, the  exceptions  are  those  of  minors, 
marriage  portions,  and  money,  the  price  of 
Jands.     So   thoroughly   do   their   laws   con- 
demn the  allowance  of  interest,  that  a  party 
who  has  paid  it  voluntarily  may  recover  it 
liack  again    whenever  he  pleases.     Yet   this 
l^s  never  been  taken  up  as  a  gross  and  fla- 
grant denial  of  justice,  authorizing  national 
^plaint    against    those    governments.       In 
England,  also,  all  interest  was  against  law, 
till  the   Stat,   y;,   H.   8,  c.  9.     The  growing 
spirit  of  commerce,  no  longer  restrained  by 
Jie  principles   of   the   Roman    Church,   then 
first  began  to  tolerate  it.     The  same  causes 
produced   the   same   effect   in   Holland,   and, 
perhaps,  in  some  other  commercial  and  Catho- 
Y  countries.     But,  even  in  England,  the  al- 
'iwance  of  interest  is  not  given  by  express 
'^X  but  rests  on  the  discretion  of  judges  and 
mies,  as  the  arbiters  of  damages. — To  George 
Hammond,    iii,  416.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  57.     (Pa., 
1792.) 

4002.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Right  to.— 
^ere  is  not  a  single  title  to  debt  so  formal 
^nd  sacred  as  to  give  a  right  to  interest 
Jpder  all  possible  circumstances  either  in 
England  or  America. — To  Mr.  Hammond,  iii, 
426.   (1792.) 

4003.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Sacred  obli- 
gation.— A  sacred  payment  of  interest  is  the 
orly  way  to  make  the  most  of  our  resources, 
3nd  a  sense  of  that  renders  your  income 
/rom  our  funds  more  certain  than  mine  from 
land.s.— To  William  Short,     vi,  402.     (M., 


4004.  INTEBEST  (Money),  Tax  for.— 

The  new  government  should  by  no  means  be 
left  by  the  old,  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
a  stiver,  before  it  can  tax  for  its  interest. 
This  will  be  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  new 
government  in  its  birth. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,378.  (P.,  1788.) 

4005.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
Advocated. — I  experience  great  satisfaction 
at  seeing  my  country  proceed  to  facilitate  the 
intercommunications  of  its  several  parts,  by 
opening  rivers,  canals  and  roads.  How  much 
more  rational  is  this  disposal  of  public  monesj, 
than  that  of  waging  war. — To  James  Ross,  i, 
560.    Ford  ED.,  iv,  216.    (P.,  1786.) 

4006.  INTEBNAL    IMPBOVEMENTS, 

Constitutional  Amendment. — For  authority 
to  apply  the  surplus  [taxes  imposed  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  the  payment 
of  the  Revolutionary  debt]  to  objects  of  [in- 
ternal] improvement,  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  would  have  been  necessary. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.'  Ford  ed.,  ix.  395. 
(P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

4007. .    Supposing  that  it  might 

be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of  its 
co-States  seem  to  think,  that  this  power  of  ' 
making  roads  and  canals  should  be  added  to 
those  directly  priven  to  the  Federal  branch, 
as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  bene- 
ficially directed,  than  by  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  the  several  States,  this  Common- 
wealth [Virginia],  from  respect  to  these  opin- 
ions, and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its 
co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence  with 
them,  to  make  this  addition,  provided  it  be 
done  regularly  by  an  amendment  of  the  com- 
pact, in  the  way  established  by  that  in^^tru- 
ment.  and  provided,  also,  it  be  sufficiently 
guarded  against  abuses,  compromises,  and 
corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  o^ 
probable  occurrence. — Virginia  Protest,  ix 
499.    Ford  ed.,  x,  352.     (1825.) 

4008.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
Demand  for. — I  have  for  some  time  con- 
sidered the  question  of  internal  improvement 
as  desperate.  The  torrent  of  general  opinion 
sets  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it  as  to  be  ir- 
resistible.— To  James  Madison,  vii,  422. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  348.     (M.,  1825.) 

4009.  INTEBNAL    IMPBOVEMENTS, 

Provision  for. — I  am  a  great  friend  to  the 
improvement  of  roads,  canals,  and  schools. 
But  I  wish  I  could  see  some  provision  for  the 
former  as  solid  as  that  of  the  latter, — some- 
thing better  than  fog. — To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  517.    Ford  ed.,  x,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

4010.  INTEBNAL     IMPBOVEMENTS, 

Beserved  Powers.— [The  Federal  author- 
ties]  claim  and  have  commencel  the  exercise 
of  the  right  to  construct  roads,  open  canals, 
and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within 
the  territories  and  jurisdictions  exclusivelybe- 
longing  to  the  several  States,  which  this  As- 
sembly [Virginia]  does  declare  has  not  been 
given  to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional 
compact,  but  remains  to  each  Simile  ^.taotv^  \X.^ 
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domestic  and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable 
within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities 
alone. — Virginia  Protest,  ix,  497.  Ford  ed., 
X,  350.    (1825.) 

4011.  INTEBNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
State  lights  and. — When  we  consider  the 
extensive  and  deep-seated  opposition  to  this 
assumption  [power  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments], the  conviction  entertained  by  so 
many,  that  this  deduction  of  powers  by  elab- 
orate construction  prostrates  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States,  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  will  rub  along  in  the  course  of  its 
exercise;  that  changes  of  majorities  will  be 
changing  the  system  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  that  no  undertaking  under  it  will  be  safe; 
that  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
would  not  give  the  power  willingly,  by  way 
of  amendment,  with  some  little  guard,  per- 
haps, against  abuse;  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  be  the  wisest  course  to  ask  an  ex- 
press grant  of  the  powers.  *  *  *  This 
would  render  its  exercise  smooth  and  accept- 
able to  all  and  insure  to  it  all  the  facilities 
which  the  States  could  contribute,  to  prevent 
that  kind  of  abuse  which  all  will  fear,  because 
all  know  it  is  so  much  practiced  in  public 
bodies,  I  mean  the  bartering  of  votes.  It 
would  reconcile  everyone,  if  limited  by  the 
proviso,  that  the  federal  proportion  of  each 
State  should  be  expended  within  the  State. 
With  this  single  security  against  partiality 
and  corrupt  bargaining.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  State,  perhaps  not  a  man  in  the  Union,  who 
would  not  consent  to  add  this  to  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government. — To  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, vii.  343.  Ford  ed.,  x,  300.  (M., 
1824.) 

4012.  INTERNAL  IMPBOVEHENTS, 
Surplus  taxes  and. — The  fon('.cst  wish  of 
my  heart  ever  was  that  the  surplus  portion  of 
these  taxes,  destined  for  the  payment  of  that 
[Revolutionary]  debt,  should,  when  that  ob- 
ject was  accomplished,  be  continued  by  an- 
nual or  biennial  reenactments,  and  applied, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  improvement  of  our 
country  by  canals,  roads  and  useful  institu- 
tions, literary  or  others;  and  in  time  of  war 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  war. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  195.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.  (P.P., 
1813.) 

4013. .  We  consider  the  employ- 
ment [in  public  improvements]  of  the  con- 
tributions which  our  citizens  can  spare,  after 
fcodinp.  and  clothing,  and  lodging  themselves 
comfortably,  as  more  useful,  more  moral,  and 
even  more  splendid,  than  that  preferred  by 
Ruropc.  of  destroying  hmnan  life,  labor,  and 
happiness. — To  Baron  Von  Humtoldt.  vii, 
75.    Ford  ed..  x.  89.    (M.,  1817.) 

4014.  INTERNAL  IMPBOVEMENTS, 
Veto  of  Bill  for. — An  act  for  internal  im- 
provcnient.  after  passing  both  Houses,  was 
negatived  by  the  President.  The  act  was 
fotmded,  avowedly,  on  the  principle  that  the 
phra.se  in  the  Constitution  which  authorizes 
Congress  *'  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare",  was  an  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated 


to  whatever  would  promote  thegeneral  wel£u~"<^ 
and  this,  you  know,  was  the  federal  dotliiune 
Whereas,  our  tenet  ever  was,  and,  indeed,  A 
ii  almost  the  only  landmark  which  xgrm 
divides  the  federalists  from  the  repablioiiA  1 
that  Congress  had  not  unlimited  powers  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  were  re- 
strained to  those  specifically  enumerated;  and 
that,  as  it  was  never  meant  they  should  pro- 
vide for  that  welfare  but  by  the  exercise  of 
the  enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  hife 
been  meant  they  should  raise  money  for  piff- 
poses  which  the  enumeration  did  not  place 
under  their  action;  consequently,  that  tbe 
specification  of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the 
purposes  for  which  they  may  raise  money.  I 
think  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  bill  a 
fortunate  incident.  Every  State  will  certainlf 
concede  the  power ;  and  this  will  be  a  natioiiil 
confirmation  of  the  grounds  of  appeal  to 
them,  and  will  settle  K>rever  the  meaning  of 
this  phrase,  which,  by  a  mere  grammatical 
quibble,  has  countenanced  the  General  Gov^ 
ernment  in  a  claim  of  universal  power.  For 
in  the  phrase,  **  to  lay  taxes,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare''. 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  syntax,  whether  tbe 
two  last  infinitives  are  governed  by  the  first 
or  are  distinct  and  coordmate  powers :  a  qnes- 
tion  unequivocally  decided  by  the  exact  def-  ' 
inition  of  powers  immediately  followinc*  ^ 
is  fortunate  for  another  reason,  as  the^tes. 
in  conceding  the  power,  will  modify  it,  either 
by  requiring  the  Federal  ratio  of  expense  in 
each  State,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  as 
against  its  partial  exercise.  Without  this 
caution,  intrigue,  negotiation,  and  the  barter 
of  votes  mignt  become  as  habitual  in  Con- 
gress, as  they  are  in  those  Legislatures  wfaidi 
have  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  whidl 
with  us,  is  called  "  logging ",  the  term  of 
the  farmers  for  their  exchanges  of  aid  in  roll- 
ing together  the  logs  of  their  newly-cleared 
grounds. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  7& 
Ford  ed.,  x,  91.    (M.,  1817.) 

4015.  INTEBHAL    HCPBOVSKJEHA 

War  and.— Farewell,  then  [should  war  with 
England  take  place],  all  our  useful  improve- 
ments of  canals  and  roads,  reformation  of 
laws,  and  other  rational  employments.— To 
James  Ross,  i,  563.  Ford  kd.,  iv,  219.  (F-< 
1786.) 

4016. .    Give  us  peace  till  otf 

revenues  are  liberated  from  debt,  and  th^ 
if  war  be  necessary,  it  can  be  carried  on  witii' 
out  a  new  tax  or  loan,  and  during  peace  tr^ 
may  chequer  our  whole  country  wiui  canate 
roads,  &c.  This  is  the  object  to  whidi  a^ 
our  endeavors  should  be  directed— To  Ms* 
LiKPER.    v.  296.    (M.,  May  1808.) 

4017. ,   The  late  pacification  with 

England  gives  us  a  hope  of  eight  years  of 
peaceable  and  wise  administration,  withk 
which  time  our  revenue  will  be  liberated  from 
debt,  and  be  free  to  commence  that  splendid 
course  of  public  improvement  and  wise  ap- 
plication of  the  public  contributions,  of  whidi 
it  remains  for  us  to  set  the  first  example. — ^To 
Dr.  £.  Griffith,    v,  451.    (M.,  May  ifltoQi) 
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Internal  ImproTvmente 
Inventloui 


<40ia  INTEBNAL  IHFBOVEMENTS, 
r«8tem  people  and.— A  majority  of  the 
sople  are  against  us  on  this  question.  The 
/estern  States  have  especially  been  bribed  by 
>cal  considerations  to  abandon  their  ancient 
rethren,  and  enlist  under  banners  alien  to 
Kem  in  principles  and  interest. — To  William 
\  Gordon.  Ford  ed.,  x,  338.  (M.,  Jan.  1826.) 

4019.  INTOLERANCE,  Defiance  of.— I 
lever  will,  by  any  word  or  act,  bow  to  the 
shrine  of  intolerance,  or  admit  a  right  of  in- 
ijuiry  into  the  religious  opinions  of  others. — 
To  Edward  Dowse,    iv,  478.    (1803.) 

4020.  INTOLEBANCE,  Delusion 
through. — Your  part  of  the  Union,  though  as 
ibsolutely  republican  as  ours,  had  drunk 
ieeper  of  the  delusion,  and  is,  therefore, 
ilower  in  recovering  from  it.  The  aegis  of 
Sovemment,  and  the  temples  of  religion  and 
yi  justice,  have  all  been  prostrated  there  to 
toll  us  back  to  the  times  when  we  burned 
witches.  But  your  people  will  rise  again. 
They  will  awake  like  Samson  from  his 
sleep,  and  carry  away  the  gates  and  posts  of 
the  dty.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  390.  Ford 
KD.,  viii,  41.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

4021.  INTOLEBANCE,  Beligious  and 
poUticaL — Having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet 
gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
<rf  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions. — First 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
2.  (1801.) 

4022.  INTOLEEANCE,  Victims.— I 
^ve  seen  with  great  grief  yourself  and  so 
flJany  other  venerable  patriots,  retired  and 
Weeping  in  silence  over  the  rapid  subversion 
of  those  principles  for  the  attachment  of 
which  you  had  sacrificed  the  ease  and  com- 
forts of  life;  but  I  rejoice  that  you  have 
^Jved  to  see  us  revindicate  our  rights,  and  re- 
gain manfully  the  ground  from  which  fraud, 
not  force,  had  for  a  moment  driven  us. — To 
Oexeral  Warren,    iv,  375-     (W.,  1801.) 

4023.  INTEIOUE,  Abhorrence  of. — I 
nieddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued  no  concealed 
<>bject — Autobiography,  i,  65.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
91.  (1821.) 

4024.  INTBODUCTION  (Letters  of), 
Apology  for. — Solicitations,  which  cannot  be 
^.rectly  refused,  oblige  me  to  trouble  you  often, 
^  letters  recommending  and  introducing  to 
you  persons  who  go  hence  from  America.  I 
*ill  b^  the  favor  of  you  to  distinguish  the  let- 
*^»  wherein  I  appeal  to  recommendations  from 
Either  persons,  from  those  which  I  write  on  my 
?wn  Imowledge.  In  the  former,  it  is  never  my 
intention  to  compromit  myself,  nor  you.  In 
"^th  instances,  I  must  beg  you  to  ascribe  the 
^foublc  I  give  you  to  circumstances  which  do 
Jot  leave  me  at  liberty  to  decline  it. — To  James 
«ADisoK.    ii,  447.    Ford  ED.,  v,  48.     (P..  1788. } 

4025.  INTEODITCTION  (Letters  of), 
^^•fused.^1  have  been  obliged  to  make  it  a 
rule  to  give  no  letters  of  introduction  while  in 
ny  present  office. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford 
JD.,  viii,  386.     (W.,  1804.) 


4026.  INTBODUCTION     (Letters     of), 

Value  of. — It  is  rendering  mutual  service  to 
men  of  virtue  and  understanding  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  one  another. — To  Dr.  Price. 
ii,  354.     (P.,   1788.) 

4027.  INVASION,  Not  feared.— I  as  lit- 
tle fear  foreign  invasion  [as  domestic  insur- 
rection]. I  have  indeed  thought  it  a  duty  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  even  the  most  powerful, 
that  of  a  Bonaparte,  for  instance,  by  the  only 
means  competent,  that  of  a  classification  of 
the  militia,  and  placing  the  junior  classes  at 
the  public  disposal ;  but  the  lesson  he  receives 
in  Spain  extirpates  all  apprehensions  from  my 
mind.  If,  in  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is 
adjacent  to  him  and  at  his  command,  where 
he  can  march  any  army  without  the  possibility 
of  interception  or  obstruction  from  any  for- 
eign power,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  begin  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
to  subdue  a  nation  of  five  millions,  brutalized 
by  ignorance,  and  enervated  by  long  peace, 
and  should  find  constant  reinforcements  of 
thousands  after  thousands,  necessary  to  effect 
at  last  a  conquest  as  doubtful  as  deprecated, 
what  numbers  would  be  necessary  against 
eight  millions  of  free  Americans,  spread  over 
such  an  extent  of  country  as  would  wear  him 
down  by  mere  marching,  by  want  of  food, 
autumnal  diseases,  &c.  ?  How  would  they  be 
brought,  and  how  reinforced  across  an  ocean 
of  three  thousand  miles,  in  possession  of  a 
bitter  enemy,  whose  peace,  like  the  repose  of 
a  dog,  is  never  more  than  momentary?  And 
for  what?  For  nothing  but  hard  blows.  If 
the  Orleanese  Creoles  would  but  contem- 
plate these  truths,  they  would  cling  to  the 
American  Union,  soul  and  body,  as  their 
first  affection,  and  we  would  be  as  safe  there 
as  we  are  everywhere  else. — To  Dr.  James 
Brown,  v,  379.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  211.  (W., 
1808.) 

4028.  INVENTIONS,  Air  screw  pro- 
peller.— I  went  some  time  ago  to  see  a  ma- 
chine which  offers  something  new.  A  man 
had  applied  to  a  light  boat  a  very  large  screw, 
the  thread  of  which  was  a  thin  plate,  two  feet 
broad,  applied  by  its  edge  spirally  around  a 
small  axis.  It  somewhat  resembled  a  bottle 
brush,  if  you  will  suppose  the  hairs  of  the  bottle 
brush  joining  together,  and  forming  a  spiral 
plane.  This,  turned  on  its  axis  in  the  air,  car- 
ried the  vessel  across  the  Seine.  It  is,  in  fact^ 
a  screw  which  takes  hold  of  the  air  and  draws 
itself  along  by  it ;  losing,  indeed,  much  of  its 
effort  by  the  yielding  nature  of  the  body  it  lays 
hold  of  to  pull  itself  on  by.  I  think  it  may 
be  applied  in  the  water  with  much  greater  ef- 
fect and  to  very  useful  purposes.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  used  also  for  the  balloon. — To  Profes- 
sor James  Madison,    i,  447.     (P.,  1785.) 

4029.  INVENTIONS,  Copying  preee.— 

When  I  was  in  England,  I  formed  a  portable 
copying  press  on  the  principle  of  the  large  one 
they  make  here  [Paris]  for  copying  letters. 
I  had  a  model  made  there,  and  it  has  answered 
perfectly.  A  workman  here  has  made  several 
from  that  model.  *  *  *  You  must  do  me  the 
favor  to  accept  of  one. — To  William  Car- 
MicHAEL.   ii,  81.    Ford  ed..  iv,  347.     (P.,  1786.) 

4030.  INVENTIONS^  Essence  d'Orleat. 

— The  manner  of  curing  the  Essetvce  d'Ot\e»X. 


Ir«UiBd 


LSjXLO:  ridjOPEDlA 


doubicCily  very  -jzitrtszuz^  zz   z^zti  z-j 
If  fair  pliy   i«  gi-t:!  zz   '±a  =A=ril 
tage>   ci   '.zt'.JSi'L    si-*    =z^-    Tizit   jz. 


404a Tilt   ititxr.   ::jpt  > 

1  "ors: V     :  ii^       ?.   :7f3 
40%B.  TRFT.Ain).  CcazLmereb.— I: 


?«r — ^Tl  .iDEJc  . 


.    The  ImiiBd 

r.-^-.z  -■'"=■—* -"^  fee  mr  prDduuu— 
-4r==r3jr->T  for  iZF  iron. — ^Ti-  Bm 
t:^  £=»   rr    i*s.     rP..  2786. » 


;i    — ]1    f  I^=ra^:j  i.-  «  Genrvaii  all 
'J,     ii.>T=ir3nr  for  flaencc  and  paxriolH 

^      ::*rr}   r:  »:   fsr  itf  oar  xnexids  m  "i 

*      .-.a«=ii-j   of   Fmct.     Whik   I  ih 

-    carv    hue   u  ax:  ^^i»  tram  Ini 

priTtnpiet  ibt  Mnsnicnic>'  having  "A 

''     r.£=ii  z£  ■jCAtrtk.     Br  is  ncm  otangi 

-      Qsmocmic  larnr. — To  W12.SOK  Kx 

::»;^      Fort   £L.    vi.    513.      <1L.   : 

.^      -.-v:-i;x:i    jlnfva. 

4057.  JACKBOr  (Aadxw),  ] 

I«t  Assured  xliax  Tenneaiee..  and 
-tmcrt!  lacksnr.  arc  faithful.  •—5 
T\'n.t:KSDK.     T.   rs.     Fou)  m..  i 


4050 :    L-    s-^7t    :rit    Vr.:iti 

f-LTi-?   vv'U  i   lit  flLL    ::  ;:   src-'j  i  ":•*   fiiuui 


f*"-  LT    -  ■"".** 


'i.LT'L    V  h::::.  i.nt:ir 


n     M'V   .!:: 


4051. :    L-.   :>:.:   lt_  pres-::    sr 

"I'.":*..     L'    "     i:ri   v     \v:.l:    z'-.}    i.'i.     ]»c-"ti;- 
:  :l *  ■;    V  r.  1 :  r    <:  - :"n  ;■:  : :  1  •.  ; r:  t-j  "V.'-t  : it*: v  tr.-r. 

7. ..J,  ►..-.,     .,   ^;,-^.     •-,   -.i.-jLC' :   '.:■  :     :r:tT 

■•*  —  7:    *.     "'■■.    5-1  \.. I,:      .   >"*        ?'     :~>5 

4052.  rRZLAKT).   GrcLT  Britain  and.— 

■'■";L!ir   r  '  'Ii't:.:-  ■:"  :.:.r  :•:*•.■:   :■"■••: i;.-v:i  *'»r  :!•.- 
.-,  .   .\^-'-2  ':-.    i. -*..-":    :iv*-     I   w.-v   iht  «.:- 

■  :   '-     ■   ''■..:■.    \  ;-:_:!•   :i-:-::u.  — 7     ;/.mi:? 

:   -   •  ::^:.      r.'i;:   l;      '■:.    ■^■.        ?'l.. 

—  IKISK.  The.— S,-;  ^-_  1:751  jfc 

4053.  IB.OK.  Indians  and. — X  -:n:ng  ! 
J.;  ■  :  I'i:  ^;:  ii..-:.  ::  :•'  v--?  tru  t;\:>:i-:-.rt  :■:  :. 
:..  :  :  i.i—.  v  i-.  k:-:-v  i:  i  :•.•.:  .-  :-.:i:.  "  htvt 
:•.■•.-•    1  ; :.~.    t'\  v:     .      :f.;-:.:    :'~ick."    t!i:>'.:i3t.   "hf; 

:    :.■:    :«;    "  ;.at    w:!!..--:::    ir»'i.       T'rit    .^ta:ut    y:--^ 

.-i :  :.  V,  t    \  .!;:  c.   iirccv.st    f'"  -at   h«rdnt•s^ 

r    ::  i  •  :.■:;!    :••.  .-.  :H'r:i-:  iiro   .    -■:  iht  ;:sc  or"  imr. 

•::.r     ".    rvcr    \  f.    -1;.^       :vj:    :.i    ::    >    i.    s:.»:iTar> 

-■:    ..::.    Ti   ^«:!:■:    :;    i:;.vv    !•:■!':    ::.:.. .t    v":h    m.- 

■  ■■-;•■.:-  >:.':-.       :.:::     c"- :.:     :i;.:ivnr-.      -  -r 
^  '  vr    ':■;     .rj.-.a.:::-    ;.-i    -i"::..."i::.:Mi  r  »f;>i:;v~ 

■     : . :  •  :   : i:-c :■  >     :r. ;t .it       ' "  >  -■  c-: :. : r. . ■■  ir. v   r  1  i-<: 
■.,--.        ■    V    --kr: •.;.•.•?::•  -.    •  -    «*:.v     z-?'.'     tl'i"- 

r:.rds — "".    K.ii.i.''    >•:-?       ::.-:"       :    ■!::    ■.• 

40M.  ISCK.   Svedish— V,-   :L^.z^:^^.  znnkt 

:■    r   :r.  r.^^mitct^tinr.  w\i!.   S\«  i-jf!.    or  ^r;.    .  idi't 

■  \  -    >rv-..""»...  ry  ^-.'•i CZ---Z    .■:   im   as>. »»:".Ai«»t.  »mtt'- 


4058.  JACKSaS  ( Jjidxsw), 

to.^lii  your  passages  u-  and  tru 
t:«r.  ^hotud  yonr  traveUinf:  con^ 
;«t:rn:n  l  drviatior  ir  Monticello, 
ctiivt    yac    with    distin^iahed    wel 

rtcal;  vtii  picasure  the  rememtai 
j'lr.i   ihharf  while  m  Senate  tofretl 

■"  rr^a:  trial  and  n:  iiard  liatxKi 
zndrrd.  of  words,  no:  of  blood,  a 
i.L'vt  <::nce  fnuphi  Eio  much  for  yoa 
jind  tha:  o:  your  country. — To  Ai 
Sr  N       FOKI'   EL..   X.   286.       i,M..    18^ 

405B.  JACKBOV  (Andsw), 

i.L-i  latciy  read,  with  {n^eax  pleass 
La:rir  ^  Life  of  lackson.  ii  "  Ua 
ZL.itri    what   if   mcrelv   a   history 

;::.icT  o:  1814.  Reid  s  |kart  is  1 
La: I'll  f  continuatinr.  if  hetter  ia 
'tiLT   sryjt.     The  whole    however,  i 

T.    }:-r.^   AzhWii-.    vii.  8;.    i.T-F..  x 

4060.  JACKBOS  (A3idnfw).  : 

— l  ii'C.  much  aiarmec  a:  the  proi 
;np  Tcncral  Jackson  Presidem.  J 
:nt  nui.cii  unfit  mer.  I  ioiom  of  for  ] 
y.fr  i.:i!«  had  vrr>  linle  resnec:  for 
•"t'.ruiinn.s.  and  is.  ir  ;act.  ar.  able  n 
r.ii  pa  fusions  are  terrible.  \\*hen 
.-■:'  tht:  Senate  he  was  a  Seni 
::id  never  speak  or.  acconnt  of 
of  his  feelinga.  I  have  aeer  hn 
rc:ieat.rd}y.  and  as  often  choke  wit 
ij.s?innf:  are  no  doubt  cooler  now: 
:■  •.:"t  rripc:  since  !  knev  hitr.  bns 
lit- :«::.•«     n-.ar. — Dwir;      V  rp.>TEK's 

^..-..    T_^y.^,.^..^        Fox?   LI-.     X    33: 

4061.  JACEBOV    (Aiidxw>. 

tial  contest. — A   ihreairninf:  rlct 

'\\'.:^\  (iarkenrd  [Genera",  .lackso 

-\  leTTPT  ha*  become  public  wnrten 

'■!   :>c"    Monroe    firs:    camt    inir 

-inc  rin-  tr-  make  n|^-  his  adirinxsn 

-  .'f .:".:  r«-  ra-?i       ■  Kc  SBSpicior  ha 

triinec   of  any   inderi^or    ir.   b»  p 

rin  t's.  and  this  c^-iden«  o:  i:  thro 

:•:'   T    .      .■Tunnr  re'crwrtrnc  hitr..* 

republicanisn:    of    Pennsylvania.   ) 

support    :s  throwc  intc   ^rea:   icn 

•  7^v  -v-i^rvnrt   »  u   Aa-<«  Borr> 

*  T^.:^  «cnieooe  was  scr«sk  om.— X 
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Jaekscm  (Andrew) 
Jfty  (Jdhn) 


this  apparent  indifference  to  political  principle. 
—To    KicHAAD    Rush.      Ford    ed.,    x,     304. 

4062.  JACKSON  (Andrew),  Seminole 
War  and. — I  observe  Ritchie  imputes  to  you 
fnd  myself  opinions  against  Jackson's  conduct 
in  the  Seminole  war.  I  certainW  never  doubted 
that  Uie  military  entrance  into  Florida,  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  their  posts,  and  the  ex- 
ectttion  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  were  all 
justifiable.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  at  first  felt  regret  at  the 
execution;  but  I  have  ceased  to  feel  [manu- 
Kript  torn]  on  mature  reflection,  and  a  belief 
the  example  will  save  much  blood. — To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  x,  124.     (M.,  1819.) 

4068.  JACOBINS,  Battle  for  Uberty.— 

In  the  struggle  which  was  necessary,  many 
suilty  persons  fell  without  the  forms  of  trial, 
^d  with  them  some  innocent.  These  I  deplore 
as  much  as  anybody,  and  shall  deplore  some  of 
them  to  the  day  of  my  death.  But  I  deplore 
them  as  I  should  have  done  had  they  fallen  in 
battle.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  arm  of  the 
people,  a  machine  not  quite  so  blind  as  balls 
and  bombs,  but  blind  to  a  certain  decree.  A 
few  of  their  cordial  friends  met  at  their  hands 
the  fate  of  enemies.  But  time  and  truth  will 
nacat  and  embalm  their  memories,  while  their 
posterity  will  be  enjoying  that  very  liberty  for 
which*  they  would  never  have  hesitated  to  offer 
np  their  lives.  The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth 
was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and 
was  ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent 
Wood?  My  own  affections  have  been  deeply 
jwmded  by  some  of  the  martyrs  to  this  cause. 
Jut  rather  than  it  should  have  failed  I  would 
Jave  seen  half  the  earth  desolated ;  were  there 
•W  an  Adam  and  Eve  left  in  every  country, 
*nd  left  free,  it  would  be  better  than  as  it 
"ow  is. — To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford 
^••vi,  153.     (Pa.,  January  1793.) 

4064.  JACOBINS,  Censured.— The  tone 
^f  your  letters  had  for  some  time  given  me  pain, 
^^  account  of  the  extreme  warmth  with  which 
^ey  censured  the  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins 
^\  France.  I  considered  that  sect  as  the  same 
^*th  the  republican  patriots,  and  the  Feuillants 
**  the  monarchical  patriots,  well  known  in  the 
^ly  part  of  the  Revolution,  and  but  little  dis- 
^t  in  their  views,  both  having  in  object  the 
^^blishment  of  a  free  constitution,  differing 
^%  on  the  question  whether  their  chief  Ex- 
*^tive  should  be  hereditary  or  not.  The  Ja- 
J^^hins  (as  since  called)  yielded  to  the  Feuil- 
'j"ts,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  retaining 
their  hereditary  Executive.  The  experiment 
*jiled  completely,  and  would  have  brought  on 
^e  reestablishment  of  despotism  had  it  been 
P'JTsued.  The  Jacobins  saw  this,  and  that  the 
^Punging  that  office  was  of  absolute  necessity, 
j^d  the  nation  was  with  them  in  opinion,  for 
•Jowever  they  might  have  been  formerly  for 
^Je  constitution  framed  by  the  first  assembly. 
ther  were  come  over  from  their  hope  in  it, 
ind  were  now  generally  Jacobins. — To  \Villia.m 
^HoitT.    iii.  501.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  153.     (Pa..  Jan- 

^fy  1793.) 

4065.  JACOBINS,      Degeneration.— The 

^^iety^  of  Jacobins  was  instituted  on  principles 

"^nd  views  as  virtuous  as  ever  kindled  the  hearts 

^  I  patriots.     It  was  the  pur^  patriotism  of  their 

{Purposes   which    extended   their   association    to 

J^Jje  limits    of   the    nation,    and    rendered    their 

i^ower    within    it    boundless:    and    it    was    this 

^-^ower  which  degenerated  their  principles   and 

J^ractices   to   such    enormities   as   never   before 

^^uld     have     been     imagined. — To     Jedediaii 

"'^loRSE.    vii,  235,    Ford  ED.,  X,  205.    (M.,  1822.) 


4066.  JACOBINS,  Favorable  to  Amer- 
ica.— ^The  Jacobin  party  cannot  but  be  favor- 
able to  America.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
general  abuse  of  the  Jacobins,  I  begin  to  con- 
sider them  as  representing  the  true  revolution- 
spirit  of  the  whole  nation,  and  as  carrying  the 
nation  with  them. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  96.     (Pa.,  June  1792.) 

4067.  JACOBINS,  Inexperience.— The 
only  things  wanting  with  the  Jacobins  is  more 
experience  in  business,  and  a  little  more  con- 
formity to  the  established  style  of  commimica- 
tion  with  foreign  powers.  The  latter  want  will, 
I  fear,  bring  enemies  into  the  field,  who  would 
have  remained  at  home.  The  former  leads  them 
to  domineer  over  their  executive,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  unequal  to  its  proper  objects. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  96.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

406&  JACOBINS,  Bepublicanism.— The 
reserve  of  President  vVashington  had  never  per- 
mitted me  to  discover  the  light  in  which  he 
viewed  [your  censure  of  the  Jacobins],  and 
as  I  was  more  anxious  that  you  should  satisfy 
him  than  me,  I  had  still  avoided  explanations 
with  you  on  the  subject.  But  vour  letter  in- 
duced him  to  break  silence,  and  to  notice  the 
extreme  acrimony  of  ^our  expressions.  He 
added  that  he  had  been  informed  the  sentiments 
you  expressed  in  your  conversations  were  equal- 
ly offensive  to  our  allies,  and  that  ^ou  should 
consider  yourself  as  the  representative  of  your 
country,  and  that  what  you  sav  might  be  im- 
puted to  your  constituents.  He  desired  me, 
therefore,  to  write  to  you  on  this  subject.  He 
added  that  he  considered  France  as  the  sheet 
anchor  of  this  country,  and  its  friendship  as  a 
first  object.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
some  characters  of  opposite  principles ;  some  of 
them  are  high  in  office,  others  possessing  great 
wealth,  and  all  of  them  hostile  to  France,  and 
fondly  looking  to  England  as  the  staff  of  their 
hope.  *  *  *  Their  prospects  have  certainly  not 
brightened.  Excepting  them,  this  country  is  en- 
tirely republican,  friends  to  the  Constitution, 
anxious  to  preserve  it,  and  to  have  it  adminis- 
tered according  to  its  own  republican  principles. 
The  little  party  above  mentioned  have  espoused 
it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  monarchy,  and 
have  endeavored  to  approximate  it  to  that  in 
its  administration  in  order  to  render  its  final 
transition  more  easy.  The  successes  of  republic- 
anism in  France  have  given  the  coup  de  ^race 
to  their  prospects,  and  I  hope  to  their  projects. 
— To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  154. 
(Pa.,  Jan.   i793-) 

4069.  JAY  (John),  Chief  Justice.— Jay 
[has  been]  nominated  Chief  Justice.  We  were 
afraid  of  something  worse. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  343.     Ford  ed.^  vii.  471.     (W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

4070.  JAY  (John),  Monarchical  princi- 
ples.— ^Jay,  covering  the  same  [monarchical] 
principles  under  the  veil  of  silence,  is  rising 
steadily  on  the  ruins  of  his  friends. — To  James 
Monroe,    iii,  268.    Ford  ed.,  v,  352.  (Pa.,  1791.) 

4071.  JAY  (John),  Newspaper  attacks. 

— I  observe  by  the  public  papers  that  Mr. 
Littlepage  has  brought  on  a  very  disagreeable 
altercation  with  Mr.  Jay.  in  which  he  has  giver\ 
to  the  character  of  the  latter  a  coloring  which 
does  not  belong  to  it.  *  *  *  In  truth  it  is 
afiiicting  that  a  man  who  has  passed  his  life  in 
serving  the  public,  who  has  served  them  in  the 
highest  stations  with  universal  approbation,  and 
with  a  purity  of  conduct  which  has  silenced 
even  party  opprobrium  ;  who,  though  poor,  has 
never  permitted  himself  to  make  a  sivvWvcv^  \tv 
the  public  employ,  should  yet  \it  \\^\A^  Xo  i^^n«. 
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his  peace  of  mind  so  much  disturbed  by  any 
individual  who  shall  think  proper  to  arraign 
him  in  a  newspaper.  It  is,  however,  an  evil 
tor  which  there  is  no  remedv.  Our  liberty  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  that 
cannot  be  limited  without  being  lost.  To  the 
sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  fortune,  a  public  servant 
must  count  upon  adding  that  of  peace  of  mind 
and  even  reputation.— To  Dr.  James  Currie. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  131.     (.P.,  1786.) 

4072. .  It  is  really  to  be  la- 
mented that  after  a  public  servant  has  passed  a 
life  in  important  and  faithful  services,  after 
having  given  the  most  plenary  satisfaction  in 
every  station,  it  should  yet  be  in  the  power  of 
every  individual  to  disturb  his  quiet,  by  arraign- 
ing him  in  a  gazette  and  by  obliging  him^  to 
net  as  if  he  needed  a  defence,  an  obligation  im- 
ftosed  on  him  by  unthinking  minds  which  never 
give  themselves  the  trouble  of  seeking  a  reflec- 
tion unless  it  is  presented  to  them.  However 
it  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  pay  for  our  liberty, 
which  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  nor  that  be  limited  without  danger  of 
losing  it.  To  the  loss  of  time,  of  labor,  of 
money,  then,  must  be  added  that  of  quiet,  to 
which  those  must  offer  themselves  who  are  ca- 
llable of  serving  the  public  *  *  *  .  Your 
quiet  may  have  suffered  for  a  moment  on  this 
occasion,  but  you  have  the  strongest  of  all  sup- 
ports, that  of  the  public  esteem. — To  John  Jay. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,   186.     (P.,  1786.) 

4073.  JAY    (John),    Treaty-foundered. 

— Mr.  Jay  and  his  advocate,  "  Camillus  ",  are 
completely  treaty- foundered. — To  James  Mon- 
roe, iv,  149.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  90.  (M.,  July 
1796.) 

4074.  JAY  (John),  Tribute  to.— I  can- 
not take  my  departure  without  paying  to  your- 
self and  your  worthy  colleague  my  homage  for 
the  good  work  you  nave  completed  for  us,  and 
congratulating  you  on  the  singular  happiness  of 
having  borne  so  distinguished  a  part  both  in  the 
earliest  and  latest  transactions  of  this  Revolu- 
tion. ♦  *  *  X  a,n  in  hopes  you  will  continue 
at  some  one  of  the  European  courts  most  agree- 
able to  yourself,  that  we  may  still  have  the 
benefit  of  your  talents. —  To  John  Jay.  i,  33J. 
Ford  ed..  iii,  316.     (Pa.,  April  1783.) 

4075.  JAY  TREATY,  Bad.— No  man  in 

the  United  States  has  had  the  effrontery  to  af- 
firm that  the  treaty  with  England  was  not 
a  very  bad  one  except  A.  H.  [Alexander 
Hamilton]  under  the  signature  of  "  Camil- 
lus ".  Its  most  zealous  defenders  only  pre- 
tended that  it  was  bettor  than  war.  as  if  war 
was  not  invited,  rather  than  avoided,  by  un- 
founded demands.  I  have  never  known  the 
public  pulse  beat  so  full  and  in  such  universal 
union  on  any  subject  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. — To  J,\mes  Monroe.  Ford 
¥.1).,  vii.  s^.     (M..  ^larch  1796.) 

4076.  JAY  TREATY,  Dissatisfaction 
with. — So  general  a  burst  of  dissatisfaction 
never  before  appeared  against  any  transaction. 
Those  who  understand  the  particular  articles 
of  it,  condemn  these  articles.  Those  who  do 
not  understand  them  minutely,  condemn  it 
generally  as  wearing  a  hostile  face  to  France. 
This  last  is  the  most  numerous  class,  compre- 
hending the  whole  body  of  the  people,  who 
have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  this  trans- 
action than  they  were  ever  known  to  do  in 
any  other.    It  has,  in  my  opinion,  completely 


demolished  the  monarchical  party  here.— To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  27.  (M..  S^ 
1795.) 

4077. .    A  very  slight  notice  of 

[the  Jay  treaty]  sufficed  to  decide  my  mind 
against  it  I  am  not  satisfied  we  should  not 
be  better  without  treaties  with  any  natioo. 
But  I  am  satisfied  we  should  be  better  with- 
out such  as  this.  The  public  dissatisfactioii. 
too,  and  dissension  it  is  likely  to  produce, 
are  serious  evils. — To  H.  Tazewell,  iv,  laoi 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  30.     (M..  Sep.  1795.) 

4078.  JAYTBEATY,  Execrable.— I  joia 
with  you  in  thinking  the  treaty  an  execrable 
thing.  But  both  negotiators  must  have  un- 
derstood, that,  as  there  were  articles  in  it 
which  could  not  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  aid  of  the  Legislatures  on  both 
sides,  that  therefore  it  must  be  referred  t» 
them,  and  that  these  Legislatures  being  free 
agents,  would  not  give  it  their  support  if 
they  disapproved  of  it.  I  trust  the  popular 
branch  of  our  Legislature  will  disapprove  of 
it,  and  thus  rid  us  of  this  infamous  act.  which 
is  really  nothingf  more  than  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance between  England  and  the  Anglomen  of 
this  country,  against  the  Legislature  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.— To  Edward  Rut- 
ledge,  iv,  124.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  4a  (M.r 
Nov.  1795.) 

4079.  JAY  TREATY,  House  of  lepre- 

eentatives  and.— [John]  Marshall's  doctrine 
that  the  whole  commercial  part  of  the  [Jay] 
treaty  (and  he  might  have  added  the  whole 
unconstitutional  part  of  it),  rests  in  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  certainlr 
the  true  doctrine;  and  as  the  articles  which 
stipulate  what  requires  the  consent  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
their  concurrence,  so  they,  beinff  free  agents, 
may  approve  or  reject  them,  either  by  a  vote 
declaring  that,  or  by  refusing  to  pass  acts. 
I  should  think  the  former  mode  the  most  safe 
and  honorable. — To  James  Madison.  Poai> 
ED.,  vii,  38.    (Nov.  1795) 

4080. .    It  is.  indeed,  surprising 

you  [the  House  of  Representatives]  have  not 
yet  received  the  British  treaty  in  form.  ' 
presume  you  would  never  receive  it  wete 
not  your  cooperation  on  it  necessary.— T<> 
J.\MES  Madison,  iv,  131.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  6^ 
(M.,  March  1796.) 

4081. .    The   British   treaty  !»» 

been  formally,  at  length,  laid  before  dngrc^ 
All  America  is  on  tiptoe  to  see  what  tn^ 
House  of  Representatives  will  decide  on  ^^ 
We  conceive  the  constitutional  doctrine  to  ^' 
that  though  the  President  and  Senate  h^^^ 
tlie  general  power  of  making  treaties.  Y^Z^ 
whenever,  they  include  in  a  treaty  matt^^ 
confided   by   the   Constitution    to   the   thi^^ 
branches  of  the  Lepslature,  an  act  of  Icgf^ 
hition  will  be  requisite  to  confirm  these  t^ 
tides,  and  that  the  House  of  RepresentatiTe:^^ 
as  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  are  perfectl>^ 
free  to  pass  the  act  or  to  refuse  it,  governing^ 
themselves  by  their  own  judgment  whethe^ 
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1  erica.— 'To  James    Monkoe,     iv,    134. 
D..  vii,  67.    (M>.  March  1796.) 


it  is  for  the  good  of  their  constituents  to  let 
iie  treaty  go  into  effect  or  not.  On  the 
precedent  now  to  be  set  will  depend  the 
future  construction  of  our  Constitution*  and 
whether  the  powers  of  legislation  shall  be 
ransfcrred  from  the  President.  Senate,  and 
^ouse  of  Representatives,  to  the  President 
nd  Senate^  and  Flamingo  or  any  other  Indian, 
Ugerine,  or  other  chief.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
irst  decision  is  to  be  in  a  case  so  palpably 
trocious*  as  to  have  been  predetermined  by 
ill    America.— 'To 

4082.  , — _.     The    House    of    Repre- 

entatives  has  manifested  its  disapprobation 
yi  the  treaty.  We  are  yet  to  I  earn  whether 
hey  will  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
icfusing  the  means  which  depend  on  them 
;or  carrying  it  into  execution.  Should  they 
«  induced  to  lend  their  hand  to  it,  it  will  be 
sard  swallowing  with  their  constituents;  but 
will  be  swallowed  from  the  habits  of  order 
ind  obedience  to  the  laws  which  so  mwch 
iistifiguish  our  counlrymen..^To  James 
Monroe-   Ford  Ea,  vii,  sg.  (M.,  March  1796.) 

4083. ,    Randolph  seems  to  have 

lit  upon  the  true  theory  of  our  Constitution ; 
that  when  a  treaty  is  made,  involving  matters 
::on tided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  three 
iranches  of  the  Legislature  conjointly,  the 
Representatives  are  as  free  as  the  President 
tnd  Senate  were,  to  consider  whether  the  na- 
ional  interest  requires  or  forbids,  their  giv- 
ng  the  forms  and  force  of  law  to  the  ar- 
icles  over  which  they  have  a  power. — To 
i^Tm.  B.  Git.ES.  iv.  125,  Ford  ed.,  vii,  41. 
EM„  Nov.  1755.) 

40S4. ,     I  am  well  pleased  with 

:he  manner  in  which  your  House  have  tes- 
tified their  sense  of  the  treaty.  While  their 
-efusal  to  pass  the  original  clause  of  the  re- 
[>ortcd  answer  proved  their  condemnation  of 
t,  the  contrivance  to  let  it  disappear  silently 
respected  appearances  in  favor  of  the  Pre^.!- 
Jent.  who  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs  with 
integrity. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford 
r,D,,  vii,  41.     (M..  Dec.  1795) 

4085,  JAT  TBEATT,  The  Merchantg 
wad.- — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 
Vork.  against  the  body  of  the  town  ;  ihe  mer- 
chants in  Philadelphia,  agains^t  the  body  of 
their  town,  also,  and  our  town  of  Alexandria 
have  come  forward  in  its  support.  Some  In- 
dividi^al  champions  also  appear.  Alarshall, 
Carringtom  Harvey,  Bushrod  Washington, 
Doctor  Stewart.  A  more  powerful  nnc  is 
Hamilton,  under  the  signature  of  "  Catnil- 
lus ".  Adams  hoTds  his  tongue  with  an 
id  dress  above  his  character. — To  James  Mon- 
HOE,     FoKO  Ea.  vii,  27.     (M.,  Sep.  1795.) 

4086. .      The     merchants     were 

certainly  (except  those  of  them  who  are 
English)  as  open  mouthed  at  first  against  the 
treaty,  as  any.  But  the  general  expression  of 
indignation  has  alarmed  them  for  the  strength 
of  the  Government.  They  have  feared  the 
shock  woul  I  be  too  great,  and  have  chosen 
to  tack  about  and  support  both   treaty  and 


Government,  rather  than  risk  the  Govern- 
ment. Thus  it  is,  that  Hamilton.  Jay,  &c,, 
in  the  boldest  act  they  ever  ventured  on  to 
undermine  the  government,  have  the  address 
to  screen  themselves,  and  direct  the  hue  and 
cry  against  those  who  wish  to  drag  them  into 
light.  A  bolder  party-stroke  was  never 
struck.  For  it  certainly  is  an  attempt  of 
a  party,  who  find  they  have  lost  their  majority 
in  one  "branch  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  a 
law  by  the  aid  of  the  other  branch  and  of 
the  Executive,  under  color  of  a  treaty, 
which  shall  bind  up  the  hands  of  the  adverse 
branch  from  ever  restraining  the  commerce 
of  their  patron  nation.  There  appears  a  pause 
at  present  in  the  public  sentiment,  which  may 
be  followed  by  a  revulsion.  This  is  the  effect 
of  the  desertion  of  the  merchants,  of  the  Pres- 
ident's chiding  answer  to  Boston  and  Rich- 
mond, of  the  writings  of  "  Curtius*'  and 
*'  CQiHiilus'\  and  of  the  quietism  into  which 
the  people  naturally  fall  after  first  sensations 
are  over. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  122,  Foku 
ED.,  vii,  32.     (M.,  Sep.  17950  ^ 

4087,  JAY  -TBEATT,  A  mlUitone,— 
Jay's  treaty  [should  never]  be  quoted,  or 
looked  at,  or  even  mentioned.  That  form 
will  forever  be  a  millstone  rotund  our  necks 
u  1)1  ess  we  now  rid  ourselves  of  it  once  for 
all.— To  PRESIUENT  Madison,  v,  444  (M., 
April  1809.) 

40SS.  JAY  TBEATT,  Political  effects 
of*- — The  British  treaty  produced  a  schism 
that  went  on  widening  and  rankling  till  the 
years  'q8  and  '9Q,  when  a  final  dissolution  of 
all  bonds,  civil  and  social,  appeared  imminent. 
In  that  awful  crisis,  the  people  awakened 
from  the  frenzy  into  which  they  had  been 
thrown,  began  to  return  to  their  sober  ami 
ancient  principles,  and  have  now  become  five- 
sixths  of  one  sentiment,  to  wit,  for  peactn 
economy,  and  a  government  bottomed  on 
popular  election  in  its  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,— To  Be]vjamin  Hawkins,  iv, 
465.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  212.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4089.  JAY  TBEATT,  FubUcation  of,— 
The  treaty  is  now  known  here  by  a  bold  act 
of  duty  in  one  of  our  Senators. — Td  Jamls 
MONKOE.     FOKD  ED,,  VIJ,  ^8.      (M.,   I79S.) 

4090.  JAY     TREATY,     Batiflcation.— 

The  campaign  in  Congress  has  closed.  Though 
the  Anglomen.*  have  in  the  end  got  their 
treaty  through^  and  so  have  triumphed  over 
the  cause  of  republicanism,  yet  it  has  been 
to  them  a  dear  bought  victory.    It  has  given 

*  Wflllam  Cobbetl.  who  was  then  In  the  Unhed 
RtJitJ^ft,  was  one  of  the  Tiew5i|i&per  And  p^irtphleteer- 
m^  advoc  ates  of  the  ratification  o(  the  Joy  treaty , 
and  nj^ainst  Jefferfion  and  his  followers.  Cob  belt, 
ftfttfr  his  return  to  England*  wrUing-  tin  Williarn  Pitt, 
■Ti  1S04.  ftaid  with  respect  to  the  Jiiv  iremy  :  '*  The  im- 
portanoe  of  that  victory  to  En^^and  it  wotild.  per- 
hfLp»^  be  difficult  to  render  intelligible  to  the  mind  of 
Ixird  Melville^  wfthnut  tTie  atd  of  a  cottipaHsoTi  ^  and, 
th*irefLiri^*  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  *  that  it  was 
infintiely  mnre  iiripf^rtant  than  alt  hifl  victories  in  the 
West  Indiv>;  put  lojcether,  which  latter  victories  cost 
En(f land  thirty  thousand  men,  and  fifty  milliouj^  of 
money"  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  Houae  of  CommtHia, 
referring  to  this  service  of  Cobbetl,  said  that  Cob- 
be  tt  had  **  rendered  in  America  such  service  to  bU 
country  aa  entitled  hira  to  a  statue  of  ii£ti\4" ,— ^x»r 
ITOm. 
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the  most  radical  shock  to  their  party  which 
it  has  ever  received:  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
they  would  be  glad  to  be  replaced  on  the 
ground  they  possessed  the  instant  before  Jay's 
nomination  extraordinary.  They  see  that 
nothing  can  support  them  but  the  Colossus  of 
the  President's  merits  with  the  people,  and  the 
moment  he  retires,  that  his  successor,  if  a 
monocrat,  will  be  overborne  by  the  republic- 
an sense  of  his  constituents;  if  a  republican, 
he  will,  of  course,  give  fair  play  to  that 
sense,  and  lead  things  into  the  channel  of 
harmony  between  the  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned. In  the  meantime,  patience. — To  James 
Monroe,    iv,  148.     (July  1796.) 

4091.  JEALOUSY,  Doubt  and.— Doubts 
and  jealousies  often  beget  the  facts  they  fear. 
—-To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  23.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  476.    (W..  1806.) 

4092.  JEALOUSY,  Government  and. — 
Free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and 
not  in  confidence;  it  is  jealousy,  and  not  con- 
fidence, which  prescribes  limited  Constitu- 
tions, to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are 
obliged  to  trust  with  power.— -Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  304. 
(1798.) 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Ancestry. — 
See  Anckstry. 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Birthday.— 
See  Birthday. 

4093.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Educa- 
tion.— My  father  placed  me  at  the  English 
school  at  five  years  of  age;  and  at  the  I-atin 
at  nine,  where  I  continued  until  his  death 
fin  1757].  My  teacher.  Mr.  Dougla*;,  a 
clergyman  from  Scotland,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
taught  me  the  French:  and  on  the  death  of 
my  father.  I  went  to  the  Reverend  M. 
Maury,  a  correct  classical  scholar,  with  whom 
I  continued  two  years:  and  then,  to  wit,  in 
the  spring  of  1760,  went  to  William  and  Mary 
Ciollege  where  I  continued  two  years. — Au- 
TOBUWRAPiiY.  i.  2.  Ford  ed.,  i.  3.  (1821.) 
Sec  Conduct,  Sm.xll  (William), and  Wythe 
(George). 

_  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Epitaph  of. 
— See  Epitaph. 

4094.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Family 
of.— In  Colonel  Peter  Jefferson's  Prayer 
Book,  in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, are  the  following  entries : 

Jane  Jcfforson.  b<»rn  1740,  June  17  ;  died  1765,  Oct.  i. 
"Nlary  JefTcrson.  born   1741,  Oct.  1 ;   married  1760, 
Juno  J4.  . 

Tliomiis  Jcflforson,  born  1743,  Apr.  2  ;  married,  1772, 

"Kiizabeth  Jefferson,  bom  1744,  Nov.  4 ;  died  1773, 
Tan.  I. 

Martha  Jefferson,  born  1746,  May  29;  married,  1765, 
Jnlv  ^o.     *  J.  J       « 

Fetcr  Field  Jcflferson,  bom  1748.  Oct.  16 ;  died  1748, 

Nov.   2().  ■.,1. 

A  son.  born  17 so,  March  q  ;  died  1750,  March  a. 

Lucy  Jefferson,  born  175a,  Oct.  10;  married,  176^, 
Sep.  rj.  _^ 

Anna  Scott  Randolph  Jefferson,  born  1755,  Oct.  i ; 
married,  1788,  October. 

—Note  in  Ford  Edition,    i,  3.     (i743-)     Sec 
STRY  and  Arms. 


4005.  JEFFEBSOK    (Thonuui),     Ftum- 

ing. — I  am  indeed  an  unskillful  manager  of 
my  farms,  and  sensible  of  this  from  its  ef- 
fects, I  have  now  committed  them  to  better 
hands.*— To  John  W.  Eppes.  D.  L.  J., 
364.  (1816.)  See  Agriculture,  Fasiiir. 
Farmers  and  Farming. 

4096.  JEFFEBSOK    (Thomas),    Fkth«r 

of.— My  father's  education  had  been  quite 
neglected ;  but  being  of  a  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  eager  after  information,  he 
read  much  and  improved  himself,  insomuch 
that  he  was  chosen,  with  Joshua  Fry,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  to  continue  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Virgiria  and  North  Carohna,  which 
had  been  begun  by  Colonel  Byrd;  and  wa» 
afterwards  employed  with  the  same  Mr.  Fry, 
to  make  the  first  map  of  Virginia  which  had 
ever  been  made,  that  of  Captain  Smith  being 
merely  a  conjectured  sketch.  They  possessed 
excellent  materials  for  so  much  of  the  country 
as  is  below  the  Blue  Ridge:  little  being  then 
known  beyond  that  ridge.  He  was  the  third 
or  fourth  settler,  about  the  year  1737,  ot 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  I  live.  He 
died,  August  17,  1757.  leaving  my  mother  a 
widow,  who  lived  till  1776.  with  six  dau^ten^ 
and  two  sons,  myself  the  elder.  To  my 
younger  brother  he  left  his  estate  on  James 
River,  called  Snowdon.  after  the  supposed 
birthplace  of  the  family;  to  myself  the  lands 
on  which  I  was  bom  and  live. — ^Autobiog- 
RAPHV.      i,  2.    Ford  ed.,  i,  2.    (1821.) 

—  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),    Habllx    of 

life. — See  Life. 

4007.  JEFFEESOK      (Thomaa),      Haz^ 

vard's  honors.^!  have  been  lately  honored 
with  your  letter  of  September  24th,  1788,  ac- 
companied by  a  diploma  for  a  Ek)ctorate  of 
Laws,  which  the  University  of  Harvard  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  me.  Conscious 
how  little  I  merit  it,  I  am  the  more  sensible 
of  their  goodness  and  indulgence  to  a 
stranger,  who  has  had  no  means  of  serving' 
or  making  himself  known  to  them.  I  beg  you 
to  return  them  mv  grateful  thanks,  and  to 
assure  them  that  this  notice  from  so  eminent 
a  seat  of  science  is  very  precious  to  me.-' 
To  Dr.  Willard.    iii,  14.     (P..  1789.) 

4098.  JEFFEBSOK   (Thomas),  Htstory 

and. — Nothing  is  so  desirable  to  me,  as  that:- 
after  mankind  shall  have  been  abused  by  sudO 
gross  falsehoods  as  to  events  while  passing' 
their  minds  .should  at  length  be  set  to  right -^ 
by  genuine  truth.  And  I  can  conscientiousl^i« 
declare  that  as  to  myself,  I  wish  that  not  onl^^ 
no  act  but  no  thought  of  mine  should  be^ 
unknown.— To  James  Main,  v,  373.  (W.^ 
Oct.  1808.) 

4099. .    As  to  what  is  to  be  said 

of  myself,  I  of  course  am  not  the  judge.  But 
my  sincere  wish  is  that  the  faithful  historian, 
like  the  able  surgeon,  would  consider  me  in 
his  hands,  while  living,  as  a  dead  subject  that 
the  same  judgment  may  now  be  expressed 

•  His  grandson,  ThoniM  Jeffenon  IlBiidolph.-*-]||>- 
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"^Hch  will.be  rendered  hereafter,  so  far  as 
^y  aaall  agency  in  human  affairs  may  at- 
^^ct  future  notice;  and  I  would  of  choice 
^^w  stand  as  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  "  cum 
kernel  occidaris,  et  de  ultima  Minos  fecerit 
^^bitria".     The  only  exact   testimony  of  a 
^n  is  his   actions,   leaving   the   reader   to 
Pronounce  on  them  his  own  judgment.     In 
^ticipating  this,  too  little  is  safer  than  too 
Jxiuch;    and  I  sincerely  assure  you  that  you 
will  please  me  most  by  a  rigorous  suppres- 
sion of  all   friendly   partialities.    This   can- 
did expression  of  sentiments  once  delivered, 
passive  silence  becomes  the  future  duty. — To 
L  H.  GiRARDiN.    vi,  455.    (M.,  1815.) 

4100. .  Of  the  public  transac- 
tions in  which  I  have  borne  a  part,  I  have 
kept  no  narrative  with  a  view  of  history.  A 
life  of  constant  action  leaves  no  time  for  re- 
cording. Always  thinking  of  what  is  next  to 
be  done,  what  has  been  done  is  dismissed, 
and  soon  obliterated  from  the  memory. — To 
Mr.  Spafford.  vii,  118.  (M.,  1819.)  See 
History. 

—  XB7FEBS0K  (Thomas),  Home  of. — 
See  MoNTiCELLO. 

4101.  JEPPEBSON  (Thomas),  Lawyer. 

— In  1767,  Mr.  [(}eorge]  Wythe  led  me  into 
the  practice  of  the  law  at  the  bar  of  the 
General  Court,  at  which  I  continued  until  the 
Revolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  justice. — 
Autobiography,  i,  3.  Ford  ed.,  i,  4.  (1821.) 
See  Wythe  (George). 

4102.  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),    Letters 

of. — Selections  from  my  letters,  after  my 
death,  may  come  out  successively  as  the 
maturity  of  circumstances  may  render  their 
appearance  seasonable. — To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  277.    Ford  ed.,  x,  248.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Library  of. 
— See  Library. 

4103.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Mar- 
riage.— On  the  1st  of  January,  1772.  I  was 
married  to  Martha  Skelton.  widow  of 
Bathurst  Skelton,  and  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  then  twenty-three  years  old.  Mr. 
Wayles  was  a  lawyer  of  much  practice,  to 
which  he  was  introduced  more  by  his  great 
industry,  punctuality  and  practical  readiness 
than  by  eminence  in  the  science  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  a  most  agreeable  compan- 
ion, full  of  pleasantry  and  good  humor,  and 
welcomed  in  every  society.  He  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  died  in  May,  1773, 
leaving  three  daughters:  the  portion  which 
came  on  that  event  to  Mrs.  Jefferson,  after 
the  debts  should  be  paid,  which  were  very 
considerable,  was  about  equal  to  my  own 
patrimony,  and  consequently  doubled  the  ease 
of  our  circumstances. — Autobiography,  i,  4. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  5.    (1821.) 

4104.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Mrs. 
Jefferson's  death.— Your  letter  found  me  a 
little  emerging  from  the  stupor  of  mind 
which  had  rendered  me  as  dead  to  the  world 
as  she  whose  loss  occasioned  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Before  that  event  my  scheme  of  life  had  been 


determined.  I  had  folded  myself  in  the  arms 
of  retirement,  and  rested  all  prospects  of 
future  happiness  on  domestic  and  literary  ob- 
jects. A  single  event  wiped  away  all  my 
plans  and  left  me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the 
spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an 
appointment  from  Congress  [mission  to 
France]  found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the 
Atlantic. — To  Chevalier  de  Chastellux.  i, 
322.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  64.    (A.,  Nov.  1782.) 

4105.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  A  Nail- 
maker. — In  our  private  pursuits  it  is  a  great 
advantage  that  every  honest  employment  is 
deemed  honorable.  I  am  myself  a  nail-maker, 
On  returning  home  after  an  absence  of  ten 
years,  I  found  my  farms  so  much  deranged 
that  I  saw  evidently  they  would  be  a  burden 
to  me  instead  of  a  support  till  I  could  re- 
generate them ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  find  some  other  resource 
in  the  meantime.  I  thought  for  a  while  of 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  potash,  which 
requires  but  small  advances  of  money.  I  con- 
cluded at  length,  however,  to  begin  a  manu- 
facture of  nails,  which  needs  little  or  no 
capital,  and  ( I  now  employ  a  dozen  little  ^ 
boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  over- 
looking all  the  details  of  their  business  my- 
self, and  drawing  from  it  a  profit  on  which  I 
can  get  along  till  I  can  put  my  farms  into  a^ 

.^ourse  of  yielding  profits  My  new  trade  of 
nail-making  is  to  me  in  this  country  what 
an  additional  title  of  nobility  or  the  ensigns 
of  a  new  order  are  in  Europe. — To  M.  de 
Meunier.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  14.    (M.,  1795.) 

4106.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Offices 
held  by. — In  1769,  I  became  a  member  of  the 
[Virginia]  Legislature  by  the  choice  of  the 
county  [Albemarle]  in  which  I  live,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  until  it  was  closed  by  the  Revo- 
lution.— Autobiography,  i,  3.  Ford  ed.,  i,  5. 
(1821.) 

4107. .  The  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, at  their  ♦  *  ♦  session  of  March, 
I775»  ♦  ♦  *  added  me  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  the  del- 
egation [to  Congress].  *  ♦  ♦  i  took  my 
seat  with  them  [Congress]  on  the  21st  of 
June. — Autobiography,  i,  9.  Ford  ed.,  i,  14. 
(1821.) 

4108. .     Soon   after   my   leaving 

Congress,  in  September,  '76,  to  wit,  on 
the  last  day  of  that  month*,  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed, with  Dr.  Franklin,  to  go  to  France, 
as  a  Commissioner,  to  negotiate  treaties  of 
alliance  and  commerce  with  that  government. 
Silas  Deane,  then  in  France,  acting  as 
agent  for  procuring  military  stores,  was 
joined  with  us  in  commission.  But  such  was 
the  state  of  my  family  that  I  could  not  leave 
it,  nor  could  I  expose  it  to  the  dangers  of 
the  sea,  and  of  capture  by  the  British  ships, 
then  covering  the  ocean.  I  saw,  too,  that  ihe 
laboring  oar  was  really  at  home,  where  much 
was  to  be  done  of  the  most  permanent  in- 
terest, in  new  moodelling  our  governments, 
and  much  to  defend  our  fanes  and  firesides 

♦  According  to  a  note  in  the  FoRD  EDITION,  the  Se- 
cret Journal  of  Confess  shows  that  Jefferaon  waa 
appointed  on  Sept.  a6.— Editor. 
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from  the  desolations  of  an  invading  enemy, 
pressing  on  our  country  in  every  point.  I 
declined,  therefore,  and  Dr.  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed in  my  place. — Autobiography,  i,  51. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  70.     (1812.) 

4100. .    On  the  ist  of  June,  1779, 

I  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  retired  from  the  Legislature. — 
Autobiography,  i,  50.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69. 
(1821.) 

4110. .    On  the   15th  of  June,* 

1781.  I  had  been  appointed,  with  Mr.  Adams, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Jay.  and  Mr.  Laurens,  a 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  for  negotiating 
peace,  then  expected  to  be  effected  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The 
same  reasons  obliged  me  still  to  decline; 
and  the  negotiation  was  in  fact  never  entered 
on. — Autobiography,  i,  51.  Ford  ed.,  i,  71. 
(1821.) 

4111. .     In  the  autumn  of  *  *  * 

1782,  Congress  receiving  assurances  that  a 
general  peace  would  be  concluded  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  they  renewed  my  ap- 
pointment on  the  13th  of  November  of  that 
year.  I  had,  two  months  before  that,  lost 
the  cherished  companion  of  my  life,  in  whose 
affections,  unabated  on  both  sides,  I  had 
lived  the  last  ten  years  in  unchequered  hap- 
piness. With  the  public  interests,  the  state  of 
my  mind  concurred  in  recommending  the 
change  of  scene  proposed ;  and  I  accepted  the 
appointment,  and  left  Monticello  on  the  19th 
of  December,  1782,  for  Philadelphia,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  27th.  The  Minister  of 
France.  Luzerne,  offered  me  a  passage  in 
the  Romulus  frigate,  which  I  accepted;  but 
she  was  then  a  few  miles  below  Baltimore, 
blocked  up  in  the  ice.  I  remained,  therefore, 
a  month  in  Philadelphia,  looking  over  the 
papers  in  the  office  of  State,  in  order  to 
possess  myself  of  the  general  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  then  went  to  Balti- 
more, to  await  the  liberation  of  the  frigate 
from  the  ice.  After  waiting  there  nearly  a 
month,  we  received  information  that  a  Pro- 
visional Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  signed  by 
our  Commissioners  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1782,  to  become  absolute  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 
Considering  my  proceeding  to  Europe  as  now 
of  no  utility  to  the  public,  I  returned  im- 
mediately to  Philadelphia,  to  take  the  orders 
of  Congress,  and  was  excused  by  them  from 
further  proceeding.  I,  therefore,  returned 
home,  where  I  arrived  on  the  isth  of  May, 
1783. — Autobiography,  i,  51.  Ford  ed.,  i,  71. 
(1821.) 

4112. .    On    the    6th    of    June, 

T783.  I  wa*^  appointed  by  the  [Virginia]  Leg- 
islature a  Delegate  to  Congress,  the  appoint- 
ment to  take  place  on  the  ist  of  November 
ensuing,  when  that  of  the  existing  delegation 
would  expire.  I,  accordingly,  left  home  on 
the  i6th  of  October,  arrived  at  Trenton,  where 
Congres.s  was  sitting,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
and  took  my  seat  on  the  4th,  on  which  day 

♦  The  Secret  Journai  of  Congress  jfives  the  date  as 
June  14.— Note  in  Ford  edition. 


Congress  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on 
the  26th. — Autobiography,  i,  52.  Ford  dl^ 
i,  72.     (1821.) 

4118 .   In  July,  1785,  Dr.  Frmnk- 

lin  returned  to  America,  and  I  was  appointed 
his  successor  at  Paris. — Autobiography.  I 
63.    Ford  ED.,  i.  88.    (1821.) 

4114. .    On    the    14th    of   May, 

(1785)  I  communicated  to  the  Count  de  Vcr- 
gennes  my  appointment  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary ♦  *  ♦  on  the  17th  delivered  my 
letter  of  credence  to  the  Kina;  at  a  priYate 
audience,  and  went  through  the  other  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions. — ^To  JoHir 
Jay.    i,  344.     (P.,  1785.) 

4116. .    I  had  been  more  than  a 

year  soliciting  leave  to  go  home,  with  a 
view  to  place  my  daughters  in  the  society 
and  care  of  their  friends,  and  to  return  for  a 
short  time  to  my  station  in  Paris.  Bat  the 
metamorphosis  through  which  our  govern- 
ment was  then  passing  from  its  cht^salid  to 
its  organic  form  suspended  its  action  in  a 
great  degree;  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  of 
August.  1789,  that  I  received  the  permission 
I  had  asked.  "^  *  *  On  the  J6th  of 
September,  I  left  Paris  for  Havre,  where  I 
was  detained  by  contrary  winds  until  the  Sth 
of  October.  On  that  day.  and  the  9th,  I 
crossed  o.er  to  Cowes,  where  I  had  engaged 
the  Clermont,  Capt.  Colley,  to  touch  for  me. 
She  did  so,  but  here  again  we  were  detained 
by  contrary  winds,  until  the  22nd.  when  we 
embarked,  and  landed  at  Norfolk  on  the  23^1 
of  November.  On  my  way  home.  I  passed 
some  days  at  Eppington,  in  Chesterfield,  the 
residence  of  my  friend  and  connection,  Mr. 
Eppes,  and  while  there,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  President,  General  Washington.  I9 
express,  covering  an  appointment  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State. — Autobiography.  i,  107. 
Ford  ed.^  i,  148.    (1821.) 

4116. .  I  received  it  [appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  State]  with  real  regret. 
My  wish  had  been  to  return  to  Paris,  wheie 
I  had  left  my  household  establishment,  as  if 
there  myself,  and  to  see  the  end  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  I  then  thought  would  be  cer- 
tainly and  happily  closed  in  less  than  a  year. 
I  then  meant  to  return  home,  to  withdraw 
from  political  life,  into  which  I  had  been  im* 
pressed  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  te 
sink  into  the  bosom  of  my  family  and  friends 
and  devote  myself  to  studies  more  congenial 
to  my  mind.  In  my  answer  of  Decembei 
15th.  I  expressed  these  dispositions  candid!] 
to  the  President,  and  my  preference  of  a  re 
turn  to  Paris;  but  assured  him  that  if  it  was 
believed  I  could  be  more  useful  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  government,  I  would  sac< 
rifice  my  own  inclinations,  without  hesitatloc 
and  repair  to  that  destination;  this  I  left  tc 
his  decision.  I  arrived  at  Monticello  on  thi 
23rd  of  December,  where  I  received  a  secow! 
letter  from  the  President,  expressing  his  con- 
tinued wish  that  I  should  take  my  statioi 
there,  but  leaving  me  still  at  liberty  to  OOB' 
tinue  in  my  former  office,  if  I  could  not  rec 
oncile  myself  to  that  now  proposed.    Thia  si 
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-lenced  my  reluctance,  and  I  accepted  the  new 
•appointment. — Autobiography,  i,  io8.  Ford 
^.,  i,  149.     (1821.) 

4117. .  The  President  [Wash- 
ington] observed,  that  though  I  had  unfixed 
^e  day  on  which  I  had  intended  to  resign, 
yet  I  appeared  fixed  in  doing  it  at  no  great 
distance  of  time ;  that  in  this  case,*  he  could 
not  but  wish  that  I  would  go  to  Paris ;  that 
the  moment  was  important ;  I  possessed  the 
confidence  of  both  sides,  and  might  do  great 
Ifood;  that  he  wished  I  could  do  it,  were  it 
only  to  stay  there  a  year  or  two.  I  told  him 
that  my  mind  was  so  bent  on  retirement  that 
I  could  not  think  of  launching  forth  again  in 
a  new  business;  that  I  could  never  again 
cross  the  Atlantic ;  and  that  as  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  this  was  likely  to  be 
the  scene  of  action,  as  Genet  was  bringing 
powers  to  do  the  business  here;  but  that  I 
conld  not  think  of  going  abroad.  He  replied 
that  I  had  pressed  him  to  remain  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  and  refused  to  do  the  same  my- 
self. I  said  the  case  was  very  different;  he 
united  the  confidence  of  all  America,  and 
was  the  only  person  who  did  so ;  his  services, 
therefore,  were  of  the  last  importance;  but 
for  myself,  my  going  out  would  not  be  noted 
or  known.  A  thousand  others  could  supply 
tny  place  to  equal  advantage,  therefore  I  felt 
myself  free. — The  Anas,  ix,  133.  Ford  ed., 
1.217.    (Feb.  20,  1793.) 

4118. .    [President  Washington] 

Teturaed  to  the  difficulty  of  naming  my  suc- 
cessor. *  *  ♦  He  said  if  I  would  only 
stay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter  (the 
last  of  December)  it  would  get  us  through 
the  difficulties  of  this  year,  and  he  was  sat- 
isfied that  the  affairs  of  Europe  would  be 
^ttled  with  this  campaign;  for  that  either 
France  would  be  overwhelmed  by  it,  or  the 
confederacy  would  give  up  the  contest.  By 
Jhat  time,  too.  Congress  would  have  mani- 
fested its  character  and  view.  I  told  him  that 
J.  had  set  my  private  affairs  in  motion  in  a 
hne  which  had  powerfully  called  for  my 
presence  the  last  spring,  and  that  they  had 
5uflfered  immensely  from  my  not  going  home ; 
"^t  I  had  now  calculated  them  to  my  re- 
^^n  in  the  fall,  and  to  fail  in  going  then, 
^ould  be  the  loss  of  another  year,  and 
prejudicial  beyond  measure.  ♦  ♦  ♦  He 
^kcd  me  whether  I  could  not  arrange  my 
Jffairs  by  proin^  home.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
"imk  the  public  business  would  admit  of  it ; 
^t  there  never  was  a  day  now  in  which  the 
jhsence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not 
^  inconvenient  to  the  public.  And  he  con- 
cluded by  desiring  that  I  would  take  two  or 
three  days  to  consider  whether  I  could  not 
^.lay  in  till  the  end  of  another  quarter,  for  that 
%  a  man  going  to  the  gallows,  he  was 
billing  to  put  it  off  as  long  as  he  could ;  but  if 
^  persisted,  he  must  then  look  about  him  and 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  the  best  he  could. — 

•The  French  government  was  then  complaining:  of 
the  QofriendlinesB  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Wash- 
%ton  deexzi^d  a  change  of  ministers  advisable.— Bd> 
fTOS. 


The  Anas,  ix,  167,  Ford  ed.,  i,  257.  (Aug. 
1793)     See  Elections  (Presidential). 

4119.  JEFFEBSON    (Thomas),    Offices 

refused. — No  circumstances  will  ever  more 
tempt  me  to  engage  in  anything  public.  I 
thought  myself  perfectly  fixed  in  this  de- 
termination when  I  left  Philadelphia,  but 
every  day  and  hour  since  has  added  to  its 
inflexibility.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
retain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  this  forms  the  only  ground  of  any 
reluctance  at  being  unable  to  comply  with 
every  wish  of  his.* — To  Edmund  Randolph. 
iv,  108.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  512.     (M.,  Sep.  1794.) 

4120. .    President  [John]  Adams 

said  he  was  glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that 
he  wished  a  free  conversation  with  me.  He 
entered  immediately  on  an  explanation  of  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  in  France,  and  the 
danger  of  rupture  with  that  nation,  a  rupture 
which  would  convulse  the  attachments  of  this 
country;  that  he  was  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  mission  to  the 
Directory;  that  it  would  have  been  the  first 
wish  of  his  heart  to  have  got  me  to  go 
there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for 
him  to  send  away  the  person  destined  to  take 
his  place  in  case  of  accident  to  himself,  nor 
decent  to  remove  from  competition  one  who 
was  a  rival  in  the  public  favor.  ♦  *  ♦  I 
told  him  I  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  im- 
propriety of  my  leaving;  the  post  assigned  me, 
and  that  my  inclinations,  moreover,  would 
never  permit  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic  again.— 
The  Anas.  ix,  185.  Ford  ed.,  i,  272. 
(March  2,  1797.) 

4121. .    You    wish    to    see    me 

again  in  the  Legislature,  but  this  is  impos- 
sible-; my  mind  is  now  so  dissolved  in  tran- 
quillity, that  it  can  never  again  encounter  a 
contentious  assembly.  The  habits  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  off-hand,  after  a  disuse  of 
five  and  twenty  years,  have  given  place  to 
the  slower  process  of  the  pen. — To  John  Ty- 
ler.   V,  525.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  277.     (M..  1810.) 

4122. .     The   assurance    ♦    *    * 

that  my  aid  in  the  councils  of  our  government 
would  increase  the  public  confidence  in  them ; 
because  it  admits  an  inference  that  they  have 
approved  of  the  course  pursued,  when  I 
heretofore  bore  a  part  in  those  councils. 
♦  ♦  ♦  But  I  am  past  service.  The  hand  of 
age  is  upon  me.  The  debility  of  bodily  fac- 
ulties apprizes  me  that  those  of  the  mind 
cannot  be  unimpaired,  had  I  not  still  better 
proofs. — To  William  Duane.  vi,  79.  Ford 
ed.,  ix.  367.     (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

4123.  JEFFEBSON  (Thomas),  Paine 
and. — A  writer,  under  the  name  of  "  Pub- 
licola"  [John  Quincy  Adams],  in  attacking 
all  [Thomas]  Paine's  [political]  principles,  is 
very  desirous  of  involving  me  in  the  same 
censure  with  the  author.  I  certainly  merit 
the  same,  for  I  profess  the  same  principles; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  I  never  meant  to  have 

•  Washington  wished  to  send  JeSetsoii  to  1?TWi^^' 
—Editor. 


Jelforsoii  (Thomas) 
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entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  cause. — To 
James  Monroe,  iii,  267.  Ford  ed.,  v,  351. 
(Pa.,  1791.)     See  Paine. 

4124.  JEFFEBSOK  (Thomas),  Portrait. 

— I  am  duly  sensible  of  the  honor  proposed 
of  giving  to  my  portrait  a  place  among  the 
benefactors  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  West  Point  in  particular.  *  *  * 
Mr.  Sully,  I  fear,  however,  will  consider  the 
trouble  of  the  journey  [to  Monticello],  and 
the  employment  of  his  fine  pencil,  as  illy 
bestowed  on  an  atomy  of  78. — To  Jared 
Mansfield,    vii.  203.     (M.,  1821.) 

—  JEEFEBSON  (Thomas),  Principles 
of. — See  Principles. 

—  JEEFEBSON  (Thomas),  Betirement 
of. — See  Retirement. 

4125.  JEEFEBSON  (Thomas),  Scien- 
tific Societies. — Being  to  remove  within  a 
few  months  from  my  present  residence 
[Washington]  to  one  still  more  distant  from 
the  seat  of  the  meetings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  [Philadelphia],  I  feel  it 
a  duty  no  longer  to  obstruct  its  service  by 
keeping  from  the  chair  members  whose  posi- 
tion as  well  as  qualifications,  may  enable 
them  to  discharge  its  duties  with  so  much 
more  effect.*— To  the  Vice-President  of 
THE  A.  P.  S.    V,  392.    (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

4126. .     I  am  duly  sensible  of  the 

honor  done  me  by  the  first  class  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Sciences,  of  Literature,  and 
of  Fine  Arts  [Holland],  in  associating  me  to 
their  class,  and  by  the  approbation  which  his 
Majesty,  the  King  of  Holland,  has  conde- 
scended to  give  to  their  choice. — To  G. 
VooLiF.    V.  517.    (M.,  1810.) 

4127. .     I    recieved    with    much 

gratification  the  diploma  of  the  Agronomic 
Society  of  Bavaria,  conferring  on  me  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  honorary  member  of  their 
society! — To  Baron  de  Moll,  v,  363.  (M., 
1814.) 

4128.  JEFEEBSON  (Thomas),  Services 
of. — I  have  sometimes  asked  myself,  whether 
my  country  is  the  better  for  my  having  lived 
at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  have  been 
the  instnmicnt  of  doing  the  following  things; 
but  they  would  have  been  done  by  others; 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  little  better: 

The  Rivanna  had  never  been  used  for  nav- 
igation ;  scarcely  an  empty  canoe  had  ever 
passed  down  it.  Soon  after  I  came  of  age. 
I  examined  its  obstructions,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  removing  them,  got  an  act  of 
Assembly  passed,  and  the  thing  eflfected,  so 

•  Franklin  was  the  first  President  of  the  American 
l*hilo»;<)phi(iil  Society.  He  was  succeeded  by  David 
Rittrnhouse.  who  died  in  1706,  and  after  him  came 
Jefferson.  In  accept intr  the  office  Jefferson  said  :  *'  I 
fi-el  no  qualification  for  this  distinguished  post,  but  a 
sincere  zeal  for  all  the  objects  of  our  institution,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  sec  knowledKe  so  disseminated 
throuj^h  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  mav,  at  lenjfth, 
reacli  even  the  extremes  of  society,  bejftfurs  and 
kinR:s."-Ki)lTOR. 

+  Jefferson  was  an  active  or  honorary  member  of 
nearly  everv  literary  and  scientific  society  existing 
in  his  dav.-'Ki)l  lOR. 


as  to  be  used  completely  and  fully  for  cutf- 
ing  down  all  our  produce. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

I  proposed  the  demolition  of  the  Chnich 
Establishment,  and  the  Freedom  of  ReligioiL 
It  could  only  be  done  by  degrees ;  to  wit,  the 
Act  of  1776,  c  2,  exempted  dissenters  from 
contributions  to  the  Church,  and  left  the 
Church  clergy  to  be  supported  by  volontarj 
contributions  of  their  own  sect;  was  contin- 
ued from  year  to  year,  and  made  perpetnal 
i779»  c.  36.  I  prepared  the  Act  for  Religw* 
Freedom  in  1777,  as  part  of  the  RevisaL 
which  was  not  reported  to  the  Assembly  till 
1779,  and  that  particular  law  not  passed  tiO 

1785.  and  then  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madison 
The  Act  putting  an  end  to  Entails. 

The  Act  prohibiting  the  Importatioo  of 
Slaves. 

The  Act  concerning  Citizens  and  establisB- 
ing  the  natural  right  of  man  to  expatmte 
himself,  at  will. 

The  Act  changing  the  course  of  Descenta^ 
and  giving  the  inheritance  to  all  the  children. 
&c..  equally,  I  drew  as  part  of  the  Reviul 

The  Act  for  Apportioning  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments, part  of  the  same  work,  I  drc*. 
When  proposed  to  the  Legislature,  by  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1785,  it  failed  by  a  single  vote. 
G.  K.  Taylor  afterwards,  in  1796.  proposed  the 
same  subject:  avoiding  the  adoption  oi  9Bf 
part  of  the  diction  of  mine,  the  text  of  whicb 
had  been  studiously  drawn  in  the  techniol 
terms  of  the  law,  so  as  to  give  no  occasioo 
for  new  questions  by  new  expressions.  When 
I  drew  mine,  public  labor  was  thought  the 
best  punishment  to  be  substituted  for  death. 
But.  while  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  of  * 
society  in  England,  who  had  successfolly  in- 
troduced solitary  confinement,  and  saw  the 
drawing  of  a  prison  at  Lyons,  in  France 
formed  on  the  idea  of  solitary  confinemetf- 
And.  being  applied  to  by  the  Governor  w 
Virginia  for  the  plan  of  a  Capitol  and 
Prison,  I  sent  him  the  Lyons  plan,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  drawing  on  a  smaller  scaki 
betted  adapted  to  our  use.    This  was  in  J^ 

1786.  Mr.  Taylor  very  judiciously  adopt** 
this  idea  (which  had  now  been  acted  on.i^ 
Philadelphia,     probably     from    the    Engl»* 
model),  and  substituted  labor  in  confinemeiA 
for  the  public  labor  proposed  by  the  O^' 
mittee  of  Revisal;  which  themselves  wow* 
have  done,  had  they  been  to  act  on  the  sg" 
jcct  again.    The  public  mind  was  ripe  Wj 
this  in  1796,  when  Mr.  Taylor  proposed  ?• 
and    ripened    chiefly   by   the    experiment  ^ 
Philadelphia;  whereas,  in  1785,  when  it  hi*' 
been  proposed  to  our  Assembly,  they  mtP 
not  quite  ripe  for  it. 

In  1789  and  1790,  I  had  a  ^at  number  C 
olive  plants,  of  the  best  kind,  sent  in0 
Marseilles  to  Charleston,  for  South  Carotin; 
and  Georgia.  They  were  planted,  and  ar 
flourishing;  and,  though  not  yet  multiplied 
they  will  be  the  germ  of  that  cultivation  ii 
those  States. 

In  1790,  I  got  a  cask  of  heavy  upland  rio 
from  the  river  Denbigh,  in  Afnca.  aboi 
Latitude   9''    JO'    North,    which    I    sent  1 


vudiicdiuii,    111    iiupcs    It    iiii^^iiL    aupci  acuc    uic; 

culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina'  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through 
the  summer.  It  was  divided  and  a  part  sent 
to  Georgia.  I  know  not  whether  it  has  been 
attended  to  in  South  Carolina;  but  it  has 
spread  in  the  upper  parts  of  Georgia,  so  as  to 
have  become  almost  general,  and  is  highly 
prized.  Perhaps  it  may  answer  in  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky.  The  greatest  service  which 
can  be  rendered  any  country  is,  to  add  an 
nscful  plant  to  its  culture;  especially  a 
bread  grrain;  next  in  value  to  bread  is  oil. 

Whether  the  Act  for  the  more  General  Dif- 
fusion of  Knowledge  will  ever  be  carried  into 
complete  effect,  I  know  not.  It  was  received 
by  the  Legislature  with  great  enthusiasm  at 
first;  and  a  small  effort  was  made  in  1796, 
by  the  act  to  establish  public  schools,  to 
carry  a  part  of  it  into  effect,  viz.,  that  for  the 
establishment  of  free  English  schools :  but  the 
option  given  to  the  courts  has  defeated  the 
intention  of  the  act.*— -Jefferson  Papers,  i, 
174.   Ford  ED.,  vii,  475.    (1800.) 

4129. .     I  came  of  age  in  1764, 

and  was  soon  put  into  the  nomination  of  jus- 
tice of  the  county  in  which  I  lived,  and,  at 
the  first  election  following.  I  became  one  of 
its  representatives  in  the  Legislature.     I  was 
thence  sent  to  the  old  Congress.    Then  em- 
ployed two  years  with  Mr.  Pendleton  and  Mr. 
Wythe,  on   the   revisal   and   reduction   to  a 
single  code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  British 
Statutes,  the  acts  of  our  Assembly,  and  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  common  law.    Then  elected 
Governor.     Next,  to  the  Legislature,  and  to 
Congress  again.    Sent  to  Europe  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary.    Appointed  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  new  Government.     Elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and   President.     And  lastly,   a   Visitor 
and  Rector  of  the  University   [of  Virginia]. 
In  these  different  offices,  with  scarcely  any 
interval  between   them,   I   have  been   in   the 
public  service  now  sixty-one  years ;   and  dur- 
ing the  far  greater  part  of  the  time,  in  for- 
eign countries  or   in   other   States.    ♦    *    * 
If  it  were   thought   worth   while   to   specify 
*ny  particular    services    rendered,    I    would 
^fer   to    the    specification    of    them    made 
by  the  [Virginia]  Legislature  itself  in  their 
Farewell  Address,'!  on  my  retiring  from  the 
Presidency,   February,   1809.       There  is  one. 
bowever,  not  therein  specified  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  of  any  transaction 
'n  any  portion  of  my  life;  to  wit,  the  head  I 
personally  made  against  the  federal  principles 
and  proceedings  during  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Adams.     Their  usurpations   and   viola- 
tions of  the  Constitution  at  that  period,  and 
their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
Were  so   great,   so  decided,   and    so   daring, 
that  after  combating  their  aggressions,  inch 
by  inch,  without  being  able  in  the  least  to 
check    their    career,    the    republican    leaders 
•It  appears  from  a  blank  space  at  the  bottom  of 
this  paper,  that  a  continuation  had  been  intended. 
Indeed,  from  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  abovt 
notes  are  written,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  weui 
originally  intended  as  memoranda  only,  to  be  used 
in  some  more  permanent  form.— Note  in  Congress 
Bditiow. 
t Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work.— Editor. 


their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into 
their  respective  Legislatures,  embody  what- 
ever of  resistance  they  could  be  formed  into, 
and  if  ineffectual,  to  perish  there  as  in  the 
last  ditch.  All,  therefore,  retired  leaving  Mr. 
Gallatin  alone  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  myself  in  the  Senate,  where  I 
then  presided  as  Vice-President.  Remaining 
at  our  posts,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the 
browbeatings  and  insults  by  which  they  en- 
deavored to  drive  us  off  also,  we  kept  the 
mass  of  republicans  in  phalanx  together,  until 
the  Legislature  could  be  brought  up  to  the 
charge;  and  nothing  on  earth  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  if  myself  particularly,  placed 
by  my  office  of  Vice-President  at  the  head 
of  the  republicans,  had  given  way  and  with- 
drawn from  my  post,  the  republicans  through- 
out the  Union  would  have  given  up  in 
despair,  and  the  cause  would  h^ve  been  lost 
forever.  By  holding  on,  we  obtained  time  for 
the  Legislature  to  come  up  with  their  weight ; 
and  those  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  partic- 
ularly, but  more  especially  .the  former,  by 
their  celebrated  resolutions,  saved  the  Con- 
stitution at  its  last  gasp.  No  person  who  was 
not  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy 
period,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  afflicting 
persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had 
to  brook.  They  saved  our  country,  however. 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  so  much  sub- 
dued and  reduced  to  despair  by  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
imposture,  and  other  stratagems  and  machi- 
nations, that  they  would  have  sunk  into 
apathy  and  .monarchy,  as  the  only  form  of 
government  which  could  maintain  itself. 

If  Legislative  services  are  worth  mention- 
ing, and  the  stamp  of  liberality  and  equality, 
which  was  necessary  to  be  imoosed  on  our 
laws  in  the  first  crisis  of  our  birth  as  a  na- 
tion, was  of  any  value,  they   will  find  that 
the  leading  and  most  important  laws  of  that 
day   were   prepared   by   myself,   and   carried 
chiefly  by  my  efforts ;  supported,  indeed,  by 
able  and  faithful  coadjutors  from  the  ranks 
of  the  house,  very  effective  as  seconds,  but 
who    would    not    have    taken    the    field    as 
leaders.     The  prohibition  of  the  further  im- 
portation   of    slaves    was   the    first    of    these 
measures  in  time.    This  was  followed  by  the 
abolition  of  entails,  which  broke  up  the  hered- 
itary and  high-handed  aristocracy,  which,  by 
accumulating  immense  masses  of  property  in 
single    lines    of    families,    had    divided    our 
country   into   two   distinct  orders,    of   nobles 
and  plebeians.     But  further  to  complete  the 
equality  among  our  citizens  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance    of    republican    government,    it 
was    necessary    to    abolish    the    principle    of 
primogeniture.     I  drew  the  law  of  descents, 
giving  equal  inheritance  to  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, which  made  a  part  of  the  Revised  Code. 
The  attack  on  the  establishment  of  a  domi- 
nant religion  was  first  made  by  myself.     It 
could  be  carried  at  first  only  by  a  suspension 
of  salaries  for  one  year,  by  battling  it  again 
at  the  next  session  for  another  year,  and  so 
from  year  to  year   until  the  public  mmd  wa? 
ripened  for  the  bill  for  estab\\s\\\tv^  tOa^voxs 
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freedom,  which  I  had  prepared  for  the  Re- 
vised Code  also.  This  was  at  length  estab- 
lished permanently,  and  by  the  efforts  chiefly 
of  Mr.  Madison,  being  myself  in  Europe  at 
the  time  that  work  was  brought  forward. 

To  these  particular  services,  I  think  I  might 
add  the  establishment  of  our  University,  as 
principally  my  work,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time,  as  I  do,  the  great  assistance  re- 
ceived from  my  able  colleagues  of  the  Visi- 
tation. But  my  residence  in  the  vicinity 
threw,  of  course,  on  me  the  chief  burthen  of 
the  enterprise,  as  well  of  the  buildings  as  of 
the  general  organization  and  care  of  the 
whole.  The  effect  of  this  institution  on  the 
future  fame,  fortune  and  prosperity  of  our 
country,  can  as  yet  be  seen  but  at  a  distance. 
But  an  hundred  well-educated  youth,  which  it 
will  turn  out  annually,  and  ere  long,  will  fill 
all  its  offices  with  men  of  superior  qualifica- 
tions, and  raise  it  from  its  humble  state  to  an 
eminence  among  its  associates  which  it  has 
never  yet  known;  no,  not  in  its  brightest 
day's.  That  institution  is  now  qualified  to 
raise  its  youth- to  an  order  of  science  un- 
equalled in  any  other  State:  and  this  supe- 
riority will  be  the  greater  from  the  free  range 
of  mind  encouraged  there,  and  the  restraint 
imposed  at  other  seminaries  by  the  shackles 
of  a  domineering  hierarchy,  and  a  bigoted  ad- 
hesion to  ancient  habits.  Those  now  on  the 
theatre  of  affairs  will  enjoy  the  ineffable  hap- 
piness of  seeing  themselves  succeeded  by  sons 
of  a  grade  of  science  beyond  their  own  ken. 
Our  sister  States  will  also  be  repairing  to  the 
s.ime  fountains  of  instniction.  will  bring 
hither  their  genius  to  be  kindled  at  our  fire, 
and  will  carry  back  the  fraternal  affections 
which,  nourished  by  the  same  Alma  Mater, 
will  knit  us  to  them  by  the  indissoluble  bonds 
of  early  personal  friendships.  The  good  Old 
Dominion,  the  blessed  mother  of  us  all, 
will  then  raise  her  head  with  pride  among 
the  nati(^ns.  will  present  to  them  that  splen- 
dor of  genius  which  she  has  ever  possessed, 
but  has  too  long  suffered  to  rest  uncultivated 
and  unknown,  and  will  become  a  centre  of 
ralliancc  to  the  States  whose  youth  she  has 
instructed,  and.  as  it  were,  adopted.  I  claim 
some  share  in  the  merits  of  this  great  work 
of  regeneration.  My  whole  labors,  now  for 
many  years,  have  been  devoted  to  it,  and  I 
stand  pledged  to  follow  it  up  through  the 
remnant  of  life  remaining  to  me.  And  what 
remuneration  do  I  ask?  Money  from  the 
treasury?  Not  a  cent.  I  ask  nothing  from 
the  earnings  or  labors  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
I  wish  no  man's  comforts  to  be  abridged  for 
the  enlargement  of  mine.  For  the  services 
rendered  on  all  f)ccasions.  I  have  been  always 
paid  to  my  full  satisfaction.  I  never  wished  a 
dollar  mf>re  than  what  the  law  had  fixed  on. 
My  request  is,  only  to  be  permitted  to  .sell  my 
own  properly  freely  to  pay  my  own  debts. 
To  sell  it.  I  sav.  and  not  to  sacrifice  it,  not 
to  have  it  gobbled  up  by  speculators  to  make 
fortunes  for  themselves,  leaving  unpaid  those 
who  have  trusted  to  my  good  faith,  and  my- 
self without  resource,  in  the  last  and  most 
heJplcss  stage  of  life.    If  permitted  to  sell  it 


m  a  way  which  will  bring  me  a  fair  price 
all  will  be  honestly  and  honorably  paid,  and 
a  competence  left  for  myself,  and  for  those 
who  look  to  mc  for  subsistence.  To  sell  it  ia 
a  way  which  will  offend  no  moral  principle, 
and  expose  none  to  risk  but  the  willing,  and 
those  wishing  to  be  permitted  to  take  the 
chance  of  gam.  To  give  me.  in  short,  that 
permission  which  you  often  allow  to  others 
for  purposes  not  more  moral.*— Thoughts  ox 
Lotteries,  ix.  506.  Ford  ed.,  x,  368.  (M., 
1826.) 

4130.  JBEFEBSOK  (Thomaa),  XTniTW- 
slty  of  Virginia  and.— Against  this  tedium 
vittr,  I  am  fortunately  mounted  on  a  hobby, 
which,  indeed.  I  should  have  better  managed 
some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  but  whose 
easy  amble  is  still  sufficient  to  give  exercise 
and  amusement  to  an  octogenary  rider.  This 
is  the  establishment  of  a  University.— To 
John  Adams,  vii,  313.  Ford  ed.,  x.  27a. 
(M.,  1823.)     See  Universify  of  Virginia. 

—  JEFFEBSOK    (ThomaB),    Views  on 

religion. — See  Relig/on. 

4181.  JEFFEBSOK  (Thomas),  Weaxy  of 
office. — The  motion  of  my  blood  no  longer 
keeps   time   with   the  tumult  of  the   world 
It  leads  me  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the  1^ 
and  love  of  my  family,  in  the  society  of  my 
neighbors  and  my  books,  in  the  wholesome 
occupations  of  my  farm  and  my  affairs,  in  an 
interest  or  affection  in  every  bud  that  opens, 
in  every  breath  that  blows  around  me.  in  an 
entire  freedom  of  rest,  of  motion,  of  thought 
owing  account  to  myself  alone  of  my  hours 
and  actions.    What  must  be  the  principle  of 
that  calculation  which  should  balance  against 
these  the  circumstances  of  my  present  ex- 
istence [Secretaryship  of  State],  worn  down 
with    labors    from    morning    to    night,   and 
day  to  dav;   knowing  them  as  fruitless  to 
others  as  they  are  vexatious  to  myself;  com- 
mitted singly  in  desperate  and  eternal  con- 
test against  a  host  who  are  systematically  un- 
dermining the  public  liberty  and  prosperity; 
even  the  rare  hours  of  relaxation  sacrificed  to 
the  society  of  persons  in  the  same  intentions, 
of  whose  hatred  I  am  conscious  even  in  those 
moments    of    conviviality    when    the    ho'j 
wishes  most  to  open  itself  to  the  effusions  of 
friendship  and  confidence;  cut  off  from  my 
family  and  friends,  my  affairs  abandoned  to 
chaos    and    derangement;    in    short,   givinS 
everything    I    love  in    exchange    for   tvtff' 
thing  I  hate,  and  all  this  without  a  singr 
gratification    in    possession    or    prospect,    *^ 
present     enjoyment     or     future     vnsh, — ^T* 
James  Madison,    iii,  578.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  ^^' 
(June  179.^) 

4132.  J0HK80K  (Joshua),  Gonsnl  ^^ 
London.— The  President  of  the  United  State^ 
desirous  of  availing  his  country  of  the  talcnl^ 
of  its  best  citixens,  m  their  respective  lines,  ha-^ 
thought  proper  to  nominate  you  consul  for  th^ 

*  JefTcrson  wrote  the  puper  of  which  the  foregoing 
is  an  extract  in  Febraary,  1836,  less  than  five  immth^ 
before  bin  death.  OppreMed  by  age  and  hara—eiy 
bv  debt,  he  asked  the  Legislature  ofVirginia  to  pai^ 
a  law  enabling  him  to  dispose  of  his  Property  by  a> 
lottery.    The  act  was  passed.— Bditok. 
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tates  at  the  port  of  London.  The  ex- 
ir  commercial  and  political  connections 
country  marks  the  importance  of  the 
confides  to  you,  and  the  more,  as  we 
Uplomatic  character  at  that  court. — To 
OHNSON.   iii,  176.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

JONES  (John  Paul),  Disinterest- 
-Captain  John  Paul  Jones  refuses  to 
ny  indemnification  for  his  expenses 
rd  with  Peyrouse's  expedition],  which 
itional  proof  of  his  disinterested  spirit, 
s  devotion  to  the  service  of  America. — 
Jay.    i,  454-      (Pm    1785) 

JONES  (John  Paul),  Justice  for. 

y  can  wish  more  that  justice  be  done 
is  more  ready  to  be  instrumental  in  do- 
ever  may  insure  it. — To  Commodore 
,  594.     (P,  1786.) 

JONES  (John  Paul),  Mission  to 
—The  President  having  thought 
appoint  you  commissioner  for  treating 
Dey  and  government  of  Algiers,  on  the 
of  peace  and  ransom  of  our  captives, 
e  honor  to  enclose  you  the  commission, 

Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney,  now  on  his 
ondon  as  our  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
11  be  the  bearer.  Supposing  that  there 
disposition  to  thwart  our  negotiations 

Algerines,  and  that  this  would  be 
:ticable,  we  have  thought  it  advisable 
knowledge  of  this  appointment  should 
the  President,  Mr.  Pinckney  and  my- 
which  reason  you  will  perceive  that  the 
ons  are  all  in  my  own  handwriting, 
same  reason,  entire  secrecy  is  recom- 
o  you,  and  that  you  so  cover  from  the 
lur  departure  and  destination,  as  that 
r  not  be  conjectured  or  noticed. — To 
UL  Jones,     iii,  431.     (Pa.,  June  1792.) 

JONES  (John  Paul),  Newspaper 

— What  the  English  newspapers  said 
istrances  against  Paul  Jones  being  re- 
ito  the  service,  as  far  as  I  can  learn 
)se  who  would  have  known  it,  and 
ve  told  it  to  me,  was  false,  as  is  every- 
)se  papers  say,  ever  did  say,  and  ever 
. — To    Mr.    Cutting,      ii,    437.      (P., 

JONES  (John  Paul),  Prize  money. 

ider  Captain  Jones  as  agent  from  the 
Df  the  United  States,  interested  in  the 
cen  in  Europe  under  his  command,  and 
is  properly  authorized  to  receive  the 
je  to  them,  having  given  good  security 
lit  it  to  the  treasury  office  of  the  United 
hence  it  will  be  distributed,  under  the 
Congress,  to  the  officers  and  crews 
'  entitled,  or  to  their  representatives. — 
-:  Castries,    i.  361.     (P.,  1785.) 

.     I  have  had  the  honor  of 

:  to  Mr.  Jay.  Commodore  Jones's  re- 
r  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
y-nine  livres.  one  sol  and  ten  deniers. 
iney.  which  (after  deducting  his  own 
n)  he  is  to  remit  to  you,  for  the  officers 
iers  who  were  under  his  command.     I 

liberty  of  suggesting  whether  the  ex- 
d  risk  of  double  remittances  might  not 
.  by  ordering  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
mmediately,    for   the   purposes   of   the 

in  Europe,  while  you  could  make  pro- 
t  home  for  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
emands  will  come  in  so  slowly,  as  to 
e  use  of  a  great  proportion  of  this 
}r  a  considerable  time,  and  some  of  it 


forever.  We  could,  then,  immediately  quiet 
the  French  officers. — To  the  Treasury  Com- 
missioners,    i,  saa.     (P.,  1786.) 

4189.  JONES  (John  Paul),  Bussian 
Bervices. — The  war  between  the  Russians  and 
the  Turks  has  made  an  opening  for  our  Commo- 
dore Paul  Jones.  The  Empress  has  invited  him 
into  her  service.  She  insures  to  him  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral;  will  give  him  a  separate  com- 
mand, and,  it  is  understood,  that  he  is  never  to 
be  commanded.  I  think  she  means  to  oppose 
him  to  the  Captain  Pacha,  on  the  Black  Sea. 
*  *  *  He  has  made  it  a  condition,  that  he 
shall  be  free  at  all  times  to  return  to  the  orders 
of  Congress,  *  *  *  and  also,  that  he  shall 
not  in  any  case  be  expected  to  bear  arms  against 
France.  I  believe  Congress  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  give  him  the  grade  of  admiral,  from 
the  date  of  his  taking  the  Serapis.  Such  a 
measure  would  now  greatly  gratify  him,  sec 
ond  thr»  efforts  of  fortnne  in  his  favor,  and 
better  the  opportunity  of  improving  him  for  our 
service,  whenever  the  moment  may  come  in 
which  we  shall  want  him. — ^To  General  Wash- 
ington,  ii,  372,     (1788.) 

4140. .  Paul  Jones  is  invited  into 

the  service  of  the  Empress  [of  Russia],  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral,  and  to  have  a  separate 
command.  I  wish  it  corresponded  witn  the 
views  of  Congress  to  give  him  that  rank  from 
the  taking  of  the  Serapis.  I  look  to  this  officer 
as  our  great  future  dependence  on  the  sea, 
where  alone  we  should  think  of  ever  having 
a  force.  He  is  young  enough  to  see  the  day 
when  we  shall  be  more  populous  than  the  whole 
British  dominions,  and  able  to  fight  them  ship 
to  ship.  We  should  procure  him,  then,  every 
possible  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience- 
To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  405.  F^rd  ed.,  v,  22. 
(P..  1788.) 

4141. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

great  victory  [in  the  Black  Sea]  obtained  by 
the  Russians  under  command  of  Admiral  Paul 
Jones,  over  the  Turks  commanded  by  the  Cap- 
tain Pacha. — To  M.  Limozin.  ii,  443.  (P., 
1788.) 

4142. .     I   am  pleased   with  the 

promotion  of  our  countryman,  Paul  Jones.  He 
commanded  the  right  wing,  in  the  first  enzage- 
ment  between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  galleys ; 
his  absence  from  the  second  proves  his  superior- 
ity over  the  Captain  Pacha,  as  he  did  not  choose 
to  bring  his  ships  into  the  shoals  in  which  the 
Pacha  ventured,  and  lost  those  entrusted  to  him. 
I  consider  this  officer  as  the  principal  hope  of 
our  future  efforts  on  the  ocean. — To  William 
Carmichael.     ii,  466.     (P.,  1788.) 

4143. .  I  understand,  in  a  general 

way,  that  some  persecution  on  the  part  of  his 
officers  occasioned  his  being  recalled  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  that  though  protected  against 
them  by  the  Empress,  he  is  not  yet  restored  to 
his  station. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  loi. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  113.     (P.,  1789.) 

4144.  JONES  (John  Paul),  St.  Anne 
Decoration. — In  answer  to  your  request  to 
obtain  and  transmit  the  proper  authority  of  the 
United  States  for  your  retaining  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  conferred  on  you  by  the  Empress  [of 
Russia].  The  Executive  are  not  authorized 
either  to  grant  or  refuse  the  permission  you  ask^ 
and  consequently  cannot  take  on  themselves  to 
do  it.  Whether  the  Legislature  would  under- 
take to  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  say.  In  general, 
there  is  an  aversion  to  meddle  with  anything;  oi 
that  kind   here.     And  the  evetvt  n«om\^  \it  v> 


Joi«ph  II. 
Jud^s 
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doubtful  that  the  Executive  would  not  commit 
themselves  by  making  the  proposition  to  the 
Legislature. — To  Admiral  Paul  Jones,  iii,  294. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

4145.  JOSEPH      n.,      Ambitious.— We 

have  here  under  our  contemplation  the  future 
miseries  of  human  nature,  like  to  be  occasioned 
by  the  ambition  of  a  voung  man,  who  has  been 
taught  to  view  his  subjects  as  his  cattle.  The 
pretensions  he  sets  up  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  would  have  been  good,  if  natural  right 
had  been  left  uncontrolled,  but  it  is  impossible 
tor  express  compact  to  have  taken  away  a  right 
more  effectually  than  it  has  the  Emperor's. — 
To  Horatio  Gates.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  23.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

4146.  .  He  is  a  restless  am- 
bitious character,  aiming  at  everything,  perse- 
vering in  nothing,  taking  up  designs  without  cal- 
culating the  force  which  will  be  opposed  to  him^ 
and- dropping  them  on  the  appearance  of  a  Brni 
opposition.  He  has  some  just  views  and  much 
activity. — To  John   Page,     i,  400.     (P.,   1785.) 

4147.  JOSEPH  H.,  Capricious.— The  en- 
terprising, unpersevering.  capricious,  thrasonic 
character  of  their  sovereign  renders  it  probable 
he  will  avail  himself  of  this  little  condescendence 
in  the  Brabantines  to  recede  from  all  his  inno- 
vations.— To  Edmund  Randolph,  ii,  212.  (P.. 
1787J 

4148.  JOSEPH  II.,  Eccentric— The  pub- 
lic acts  of  the  Emperor  speak  him  much  above 
the  common  level.  Those  who  expect  peace  say 
that  they  have  in  view  the  Emperor's  character 
which  they  represent  as  whimsical  and  eccen- 
tric, and  that  he  is  especially  affected  in  the 
dog  days. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  21. 
(P..  Dec.   1784.) 

4149.  JOSEPH  II.,  Foreign  complica- 
tions.— The  league  formed  by  the  King  of 
Prns^^ia  against  the  Emperor  [of  Austria]  is  a 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  his  ambitious  de- 
sij^ns.  It  certainly  has  defeated  his  views  on 
Bavaria,  and  will  render  doubtful  the  election  of 
his  nephew  to  be  King  of  tue  Romans.  Matters 
are  not  yet  settled  between  him  and  the  Turk. 
In  truth,  he  undertakes  too  much.  At  home  he 
has  made  some  good  regulations. — To  R.  Izard. 
i,  442.     (P..  1785.) 

4150.  JOSEPH     II.,     Innovations.— 

Weighing  the  fondness  of  the  Emperor  for  inno- 
vation, against  his  want  of  perseverance,  it  is 
ditTiciilt  to  calculate  what  he  will  do  with  his  di*?- 
contcnted  subjects  in  Rrabant  and  Flanders.  If 
those  provinces  alone  were  concerned  he  would 
probably  give  them  back:  but  this  would  induce 
an  opposition  to  his  plan  in  all  his  other  do- 
minions.— John  Jay.     ii.   158.     (P..    1787.) 

4151. .  The  Emperor's  reforma- 
tion >  have  occasioned  the  appearance  of  in- 
sTjrrcction  in  Flanders,  and  he,  according  to 
character,  will  probably  tread  back  his  steps. — 
To  J.  n.\NNi.STtR.  Jr.    ii,  150.    (P..  1787.) 

4152.  JOSEPH  II.,  And  Holland.— The 

ICm[»cror  [of  Austria  1  seems  to  prefer  the  glory 
of  terror  to  that  of  justice:  and.  to  satisfy  this 
tinsel  i)assion.  plants  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of 
every  Dutchman  which  no  time  will  extract. — 
To  Jamks  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  ed..  iv,  64. 
(1785.) 

4153.  JOSEPH  n..  Unprincipled.— The 
Emperor  has  a  head  too  combustible  to  be  quiet. 
He  is  an  eccentric  character,  all  enterprise, 
without  calculation,  without  principle,  without 


feelings.  Ambitious  in  the  extreme  tnit  too 
steady  to  surmount  difficulties.  He  had  in  t 
at  one  time  to  open  the  Scheldt,  to  get  M 
stricht  from  the  Dutch,  to  take  a  larve  dirt 
from  the  Turks,  to  exchange  some  of  his  / 
trian  dominions  for  Bavana.  to  create  a  nl 
electorate,  to  make  his  nephew  King  of 
Romans,  and  to  change  totally  the  constitnl 
of  Hungary.  Any  one  of  these  was  as  m 
as  a  wise  prince  would  have  undertaken 
any  one  time.  To  James  Monboe.  Foio 
iv,  44.     (P.,  1785.) 

4154. ,    The  Emperor  [has] 

measurable  ambition,  and  his  total  want 
moral  principle  and  honor  is  suspected, 
great  share  of  Turkey,  the  recovery  of  Sih 
the  consolidation  of  his  dominions  by  tiie 
varian  exchange,  the  liberties  of  the  Gem 
body,  all  occupv  his  mind  toother,  and 
head  is  not  well  enough  organized,  to  |Ni 
so  much  only  of  all  this  as  is  practicable- 
Gkneral  Washington,     ii,  371.     (P.,  ijfii 

4155.  JUDGES,  Biased.— It  is  bette 
toss  up  cross  and  pile  in  a  cause.  Uian  to  i 
it  to  a  judge  whose  mind  is  warped  bf 
motive  whatever,  in  that  particular  ai 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  372.  Ford  eb, 
236.    (1782.) 

4156. .    We  all  know  that 

manent  judges  acquire  an  esprit  de  co 
that  being  known,  they  are  liable  to 
tempted  by  bribery;  that  they  arc  mista 
favor,  by  relationship,  by  a  spirit  of  p 
by  a  devotion  to  the  Executive  or  Lq{ 
tive  power ;  that  it  is  better  to  leave  a  c 
to  the  decision  of  cross  and  pile,  than  to 
of  a  judge  biased  to  one  side. — To  M.  L'^ 
Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  v,  103. 
1789.) 

4157. .    As,  for  the  safety  0 

ciety,  we  commit  honest  maniacs  to  Bed 
so  judges  should  be  withdrawn  from  1 
bench,  whose  erroneous  biases  are  leadio 
to  dissolution.  It  may.  indeed,  injure  < 
in  fame  or  in  fortune ;  but  it  saves  the  Re 
lie.  which  is  the  first  and  supreme  li 
Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
(1821.) 

4158.  JT7DQES,      Compensation.— 1 

salaries  [should  be]  ascertained  and  e 
lished  by  law.— To  George  Wythe.  Fori 
ii.  60.     (1776.) 

4159.  JXTDQEd,  Election.— I  hope  ti 
the  time  when  the  election  of  judges  o 
Supreme  Courts  [of  Virginia]  shall  b 
strained  to  the  bars  of  the  General  Courl 
High  Court  of  Chancery.— To  Gi 
W\'TiiE.   i.  212.   Ford  ed.,  ii.  167.    (F.,  i 

4160.  JT7DQES,  Executive  and.— I 

against  writing  letters  to  judiciary  office 
thought  them  independent  of  the  Exec 
not  subject  to  its  coercion,  and  therefor 
obliged  to  attend  to  its  admonitions. — J 
ix,  175.    Ford  ed.,  i,  265.     (i793.) 

4161.  jrrDGES,  EaUibiUty  of.— -W 
cause  has  been  adjudged  according  t 
rules  and  forms  of  the  country,  its  \ 
ought  to  be  presumed.  Even  error  1 
highest  court  which  has  been  provid 
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means  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
id  whose  decrees  are,  therefore,  sub- 
3  further  revisal,  is  one  of  those  in- 
ices  flowing  from  the  imperfection  of 
Ities.  to  which  every  society  must 
because  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
rt.  wherein  contestations  may  end. 
bodies  of  revisal  as  you  please,  their 
must  still  be  finite,  and  they  must 
the  hands  of  fallible  men  as  judges. 
)RGE  Hammond,  iii,  415.  Ford  ed.. 
Pa..  1792.) 

nTDGESy    Qeorge   HI.    and.— He 

I  our*  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
•  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
nd  payment  of  Iheir  salaries. — Dec- 

OF    Independence   as    Drawn   by 
J. 

JXJBOESy  Impeachment  of.— Our 
States  have  differently  modified  their 
jdiciaries  as  to  the  tenure  of  office. 
K)int  their  judges  for  a  given  term  of 
lie  continue  them  during  good  beha- 
that  to  be  determined  on  by  the  con- 
ote  of  two-thirds  of  each  legislative 
n  England  they  are  removable  by  a 
only  of  each  house.  The  last  is  a 
!e  remedy;  the  second  is  not.  The 
ion  of  the  friends  and  associates  of 
ed.  the  action  of  personal  and  party 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  human 

II  forever  find  means  of  influencing 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  house, 
secure  their  impunity,  and  establish 
act  for  life.  The  first  remedy  is  the 
at  of  appointing  for  a  term  of  years 
1  a  capacity  of  reappointment  if  their 
has  been   approved. — To   A.   Coray. 

(M,  1823.) 

JUDGES,  Independent. — The 
hould  not  be  dependent  upon  any 
body  of  men. — To  George  Wythe. 
ii,  60.     (1776.) 

JUDGES,  Interested.— It  is  not 
lat  honest  men  are  appointed  judges, 
the  influence  of  interest  on  the  mind 
md  how  unconsciously  his  judgment 
!  by  that  influence.  To  this  bias  add 
!ie  esprit  de  corps,  of  their  peculiar 
nd  creed,  that  **  it  is  the  office  of  a 
ge  to  enlarge  his  jurisdiction  ",  and 
ce  of  responsibility,  and  how  can  we 
(partial  decision  between  the  General 
:nt,  of  which  they  are  themselves  so 
I  part,  and  an  individual  State,  from 
ty  have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear? — 
iiAPHY.    i,    81.     Ford    ed.,    i,     112. 

rUDGES,  Life  tenure.— The 
lould  hold  estates  for  life  in  their 
,  in  other  words,  their  commissions 
I  made  during  good  behavior. — To 
/ythe.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  60.     (1776.) 

JUDGES,  Power  of. — Whatever  of 
erated  objects  [in  the  Constitution] 
done   by   a   judicial    sentence,    the 
ss  struck  out  "  our".--EDlTOR. 


judges  may  pass  the  sentence.— To  Wilson 
C.  Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  248. 
(M.,  1803.) 

4168. .    We  have  seen,  too,  that, 

contrary  to  all  correct  example,  the  judges  arc 
in  the  habit  of  going  out  of  the  question  be- 
fore them,  to  throw  an  anchor  ahead,  and 
grapple  further  hold  for  future  advances  of 
power. — Autobiography,  i,  82.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
113.    (1821.) 

4169.  JUDGES,     Prejudices    of    old.— 

Knowing  that  religion  does  not  furnish 
grosser  bigots  than  law,  I  expect  little  from 
old  judges.  Those  now  at  the  bar  may  be 
bold  enough  to  follow  reason  further  than 
precedent,  and  may  bring  that  principle  on 
the  bench  when  promoted  to  it;  but  I  fear 
this  effort  is  not  for  my  day. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,    v,  532.     (M..  1810.) 

4170.  JUDGES,  Qualificatioxui.— The 
judges  should  always  be  men  of  learning  and 
experience  in  the  laws,  of  exemplary  morals, 
great  patience,  calmness  and  attention;  their 
minds  should  not  be  distracted  with  jarring 
interests. — To  George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
59.     (1776.) 

4171.  JUDGES,  Seats  in  State  Senate. — 
The  judges  of  the  General  Court  and  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery  [of  Virginia]  shall 
have  session  and  deliberative  voice,  but  not 
suffrage,  in  the  House  of  Senators. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  16. 
(June  1776.) 

4172.  JUDGES,  Superfluous.— By  a 
fraudulent  use  of  the  Constitution,  which  has 
made  judges  irremovable,  the  [federalists] 
have  multiplied  useless  judges  merely  to 
strengthen  their  phalanx. — To  John  Dickin- 
son,   iv,  425.     (W.,  1801.) 

4173. ^ — .     I   should  greatly  prefer 

♦  *  *  four  judges  to  any  greater  num- 
ber. Great  lawyers  are  not  over  abundant, 
and  the  multiplication  of  judges  only  enables 
the  weak  to  out-vote  the  wise,  and  three  con- 
current opinions  out  of  four  give  a  strong 
presumption  of  right. — To  William  John- 
son,   vii,  278.    Ford  ed.,  x,  249.     (M.,  1823.) 

4174.  JUDGES,     Usurpation     by.— One 

single  object,  if  your  provision  [in  the 
Louisiana  Code]  attains  it,  will  entitle  you  to 
the  endless  gratitude  of  society;  that  of  re- 
straining judges  from  usurping  legislation. 
And  with  no  body  of  men  is  this  restraint 
more  wanting  than  with  the  judges  of  what  is 
commonly  called  our  General  Government, 
but  what  I  call  our  Foreign  Department. — To 
Edward  Livingston,    vii,  403.     (M.,  1825.) 

4175.  JUDGES,   Venality  of  French.— 

Nor  should  we  wonder  at  ♦  *  *  [the] 
pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9] 
when  we  consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of 
power  under  which  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the  French] 
people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when  we  pass 
in  review  *  *  *  the  venality  of  the  judges 
and  their  partialities  to  the  rich. — AuioaiWi- 
raphy.    i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  iiE.    (^i%2i.^ 
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4176.  JUDGMENT,  Erroni  of.— I  fear 
not  that  any  motives  of  interest  may  lead  me 
astray;  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which 
could  seduce  me  knowingly  from  the  path  of 
justice;  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
and  the  limits  of  my  own  understanding,  will 
produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  in- 
jurious to  your  interests.  I  shall  need,  there- 
fore, all  the  indulgence  which  I  have  here- 
tofore experienced. — Second  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress,    viii,  45.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  347.     (1805.) 

4177.  JUDGMENT,  Warped.— All  know 
the  influence  of  interest  on  the  mind  of  man, 
and  how  unconsciously  his  judgment  is 
warped  by  that  influence.— Autobiography,  i, 
81.    Ford  ED.,  i,  1 12.    (1821.) 

4178.  JUDICIABY  (Federal),  Central- 
ization and. — We  already  see  the  power,  in- 
stalled for  life,  responsible  to  no  authority 
(for  impeachment  is  not  even  a  scare-crow ) . 
advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady  pace  to 
the  great  object  of  consolidation.  The  founda- 
tions are  already  deeply  laid  by  their  deci- 
sions, for  the  annihilation  of  constitutional 
State  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check, 
every  counterpoise  to  the  ingulpliing  power  of 
which  themselves  are  to  make  a  sovereign 
part.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Let  the  future  appointments 
of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  re- 
movable by  the  President  and  Senate.  This 
will  bring  their  conduct,  at  regular  periods, 
under  revision  and  probation,  and  may  keep 
them  in  equipoise  between  the  general  and 
special  governments.  We  have  erred  in  this 
point,  by  copying  England,  where  certainly  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  the  judges  independ- 
ent of  the  King.  But  we  have  omitted  to 
copy  their  caution  also,  which  makes  a  judge 
removable  on  the  address  of  both  legislative 
houses.  That  there  should  be  public  func- 
tionaries independent  of  the  nation,  \vhatever 
may  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism  in  a  re- 
public, of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and 
inconsistency. — To  Wm.  T.  Barry,  vii,  256. 
(M..  1822.)    See  Centralization. 

4179.  JUDICIABY  (Federal),  Coercion 

of. — In  the  General  Government,  *  ♦  *  the 
Judiciary  is  independent  of  the  nation,  their 
coercion  by  impeachment  being  found  nuga- 
tory.— To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford  ed.. 
X.  30.     (M.,  1816.) 

4180.  JUDICIARY  (Federal),  Confi- 
dence in. — The  Judiciary,  if  rendered  inde- 
])ciulont.  and  kept  strictly  to  their  own  <*c- 
partnient,  merits  great  confidence  for  their 
learning  and  intcfjrity. — To  Jame.s  Madison. 
iii,  3.     l'""okn  kd..  v.  81.     (P..  1789.) 

4181.  JUDICIARY    (Federal),    Control 

over. — The  Judiciary  [branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment] pos<c>sir.g  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment from  nature,  cannot  be  controlled  in  the 
rxcTcisc  (if  tlicm  but  by  a  law.  passed  in  the 
tnrm<  of  tlic  Constitution.— Official  Oi'IN- 
ION,    vii,  409.    Ford  KD..  V,  209.     (1790.) 

4182.  JUDICIARY  (Federal),  Curbing. 

— You  will  have  a    *    ♦    ♦    difficult  task  in 


curbing  the  Judiciary  in  their  enteiprii 
the  Constitution.  I  doubt  whether  the 
tion  of  the  Senate  into  an  appellate  con 
constitutional  questions  would  be  d^oni 
unexceptionable  reliance ;  because  it  wool 
able  the  Judiciary,  with  the'representati^ 
Senate  of  one-third  only  of  our  citizens 
that  in  a  single  house,  to  make  by  constn 
what  they  should  please  of  the  Constiti 
and  thus  bind  in  a  double  knot  the  other 
thirds;  for  I  believe  that  one-third  oi 
citizens  choose  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
these,  too,  of  the  smaller  States  wh« 
terests  lead  to  lessen  State  inflnenoe, 
strengthen  that  of  the  (^eral  Govemi 
A  better  remedy  I  think,  and  indeed  the 
I  can  devise  would  be  to  give  future 
missions  to  judges  for  six  years  (the 
atorial  term)  with  a  reappointability  br 
President  with  the  approbation  of' 
houses.  That  of  the  House  of  RepitJ 
tives  imports  a  majority  of  citizens,  tb 
the  Senate  a  majority  of  States,  and 
of  both  a  majority  of  the  three  sovereig 
partments  of  the  exi.sting  government,  ti 
of  its  Executive  and  Legislative  branche 
this  would  not  be  independence  enon; 
know  not  what  would  be  such,  short  c 
total  irresponsibility  imder  which  we  an 
ing  and  sinning  now.  The  independcn 
the  judges  in  England  on  the  King  ak 
good;  but  even  there  they  are  not  inde 
ent  on  the  Parliament,  being  removab 
the  joint  address  of  both  houses,  by  a 
of  a  majority  of  each,  but  we  rcqn 
majority  of  one  house  and  two-thirds  ( 
other,  a  concurrence  which,  in  practia 
been  and  ever  will  be  found  impossibk 
the  judiciary  perversions  of  the  (instil 
will  forever  be  protected  under  the  prcti 
errors  of  judgment,  which  by  prindoli 
exempt  from  punishment.  Impeach 
therefore,  is  a  bugbear  which  they  fei 
at  all.  But  they  would  be  under  some  a 
the  canvass  of  their  conduct  which  won 
open  to  both  houses  regularly  every 
year.  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  a  goverr 
republican,  in  which  a  branch  of  the  sii| 
power  is  independent  of  the  nation.  B3 
change  of  tenure  a  remedy  would  be  he 
to  the  States,  which,  although  very  di 
would  probably  keep  them  quiet.  In  a 
this  a  more  immediate  effect  would  be 
duced  by  a  joint  protestation  of  both  h 
of  Congress,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  ji 
in  the  case  of  Cohens,  adjudging  a  State 
nable  to  their  tribunal,  and  that  Congres 
authorize  a  corporation  of  the  Distri 
Columbia  to  pass  any  act  which  shall 
the  force  of  law  within  a  State,  are  coi 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  c 
United  States.  This  would  be  cffectiu 
with  such  an  avowal  of  Congress,  no 
would  permit  such  a  sentence  to  be  c 
into  execution  within  its  limits.  If,  b 
distribution  of  the  sovereign  powers  a 
three  branches,  they  were  intended 
checks  on  one  another,  the  present  case 
loudly  for  the  exercise  of  that  duty,  anc 
a  counter  declaration,  while  proper  in 
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rould  be  most  salutary  as  a  precedent — ^To 
AMES  Pleasants.  Ford  ed.,  x,  198.  (M., 
)ec  1821.) 

4183. There     was     another 

nendment  [to  the  Federal  Constitution]  of 
hich  none  of  us  thought  at  the  time  [when 
le    Constitution   was   framed],   and   in   the 
mission  of  which  lurks  the  germ  that  is  to 
estroy   this  happy  combination  of  national 
3wcrs     in    the    General     Government    for 
latters  of  national  concern,  and  independent 
3wers  in  the  States,  for  what  concerns  the 
tales  severally.    In  England,  it  was  a  great 
3int  gained  at  the  Revolution,  that  the  com- 
lissions  of  the  judges,  which  had  hitherto 
een  during  pleasure,  should  thenceforth  be 
lade  during  good   behavior.     A  Judiciary, 
lependent  on  the  will  of  the  king,  had  proved 
tself  the  most  oppressive  of  all  tools  in  the 
bands  of  that  magistrate.   Nothing  then  could 
be  more  salutary  than  a  change  there  to  the 
tenure  of  good  behavior ;  and  the  question  of 
good  behavior,  left  to  the  vote  of  a  simple 
majority  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Before  the  Revolution  we  were  all  good  Eng- 
lish Whigs,  cordial  in  their  free  principles, 
and  in   their  jealousies   of  their    Executive 
Magistrate.     These  jealousies  are  very   ap- 
parent in  all  our  State  constitutions;  and,  in 
the  General  Government  in  this  instance,  we 
^ve  gone  even  beyond  the  English  caution, 
by  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds  in  one  of 
the  houses,  for  removing  a  Judge ;  a  vote  so 
impossible,  where*  any  defence  is  made,  be- 
fore men  of  ordinary  prejudices  and  passions, 
that  our  judges  ate  effectually  independent 
of  the  nation.     But  this  ought  not  to  be.     I 
would  not,  indeed,  make  them  dependent  on 
the  Executive    authority,    as    they    formerly 
were  in  England ;  but  I  deem  it  indispensable 
to  the  continuance  of  this  Government  that 
tlicy  should  be  submitted  to  some  practical 
fnd  impartial  control ;  and  that  this,  to  be 
'^partial,  must  be  compounded  of  a  mixture 
of  State  and  Federal  authorities. — Autobiog- 
^PHY.    i,  80.    Ford  ed.,  i,  iii.     (1821.) 

4184.  JUDICIAKY  (Federal),  Danger- 
otia  I>eci8lon8. — At  the  establishment  of  our 
Constitutions,  the  judiciary  bodies  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  helpless  and  harmless 
"icmbcrs  of  the  government.  Experience, 
however,  soon  showed  in  what  way  they  were 
to  become  the  most  dangerous ;  that  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  provided  for  their  re- 
^o\'z\  gave  them  a  freehold  and  irrespon- 
sibility in  office;  that  their  decisions,  seem- 
'^g  to  concern  individual  suitors  only,  pass 
silent  and  unheeded  by  the  public  at  large; 
that  these  decisions,  nevertheless,  become 
W  by  precedent,  sapping,  by  little  and  little, 
the  foundations  of  the  Constitution,  and 
forking  its  change  by  construction,  before 
Jny  one  has  perceived  that  that  invisible  and 
'idpless  worm  has  been  busily  employed  in 
consuming   its   substance.     In   truth,   man   is 

^  •In  the  impeachment  of  Judge  Pickering  of  New 
^amp^ire,  a  habitnal  and  maniac  drunkard,  no  de- 
fence was  made.  Had  there  been,  the  party  vote  of 
^re  than  one-third  of  the  Senate  would  have  ac- 
quitted him.— Note  by  Jefferson. 


not  made  to  be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured 
against  all  liability  to  account. — To  A.  Coray. 
vii,  322.     (M.,  1823.) 

4185.  JTJDICIABY  (Federal),  Legisla- 
tive, Executive  and.— The  dignity  and  sta- 
bility of  government  in  all  its  branches,  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  every  blessing  of 
society,  depend  so  much  upon  an  upright  and 
skillful  administration  of  justice,  that  the 
judicial  power  ought  to  be  distinct  from 
both  the  legislative  and  executive,  and  inde- 
pendent upon  both,  that  so  it  may  be  a  check 
upon  both,  as  both  should  be  checks  upon 
that. — To  George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  59. 
(July  1776.) 

4186.  JT7DICIABY   (Federal),   Sappers 

and  miners.— The  Judiciary  of  the  United 
States  is  the  subtle  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  constantly  working  under  grotmd  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our  confeder- 
ated fabric.  They  are  construing  our  Con- 
stitution from  a  coordination  of  a  general  and 
special  government  to  a  general  and  supreme 
one  alone.  This  will  lay  all  things  at  their  feet, 
and  they  are  too  well  versed  in  English  law  to 
forget  the  maxim,  "  boni  judicis  est  ampliare 
jurisdictionem  ".  *  ♦  ♦  Having  found  from 
experience,  that  impeachment  is  an  imprac- 
ticable thing,  a  mere  scare-crow,  they  con- 
sider themselves  secure  for  life;  they  skulk 
from  responsibility  to  public  opinion,  the  only 
remaining  hold  on  them,  under  a  practice  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Lord  Mansfield. 
An  opinion  is  huddled  up  in  conclave,  per- 
haps by  a  majority  of  one,  delivered  as  if 
unanimous,  and  with  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  lazy  or  timid  associates,  by  a  crafty  chief 
judge,  who  sophisticates  the  law  to  his  mind, 
by  the  turn  of  his  own  reasoning.  A  judi- 
ciary law  was  once  reported  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  Congress,  requiring  each  judge  to 
deliver  his  opinion  seriatim  and  openly,  and 
then  to  give  it  in  writing  to  the  clerk  to  be 
entered  in  the  record.  A  judiciary  independ- 
ent of  a  king  or  executive  alone,  is  a  good 
thing;  but  independence  of  the  will  of  the 
nation  is  a  solecism,  at  least  in  a  republican 
government. — To  Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  192. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  170.     (M.,  1820.) 

4187. .    The  judges  are,  in  fact, 

the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  steadily  work- 
ing to  undermine  the  independent  rights  of 
the  States,  and  to  consolidate  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  that  government  in  which  they  have 
so  important  a  freehold  estate. — Autobiogra- 
phy,    i,  82.     Ford  ed.,  i,  113.     (1821.) 

4188. .  This  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment was  at  first  considered  as  the  most 
harmless  and  helpless  of  all  its  organs.  But 
it  has  proved  that  the  power  of  declaring  what 
the  law  is,  ad  libitum,  by  sapping  and  mining, 
slyly,  and  without  alarm,  the  foundations  of 
the  Constitution,  can  do  what  open  force 
would  not  dare  to  attempt. — To  Edward 
Livingston,    vii,  404.    (M.,  1825.) 

4180.    JUDICIABY  (Federal),  The  Sen- 
ate and. — The  Constitution  has  veslt^  Ocv^  "i^x- 
dicia ry  power  in  the  courts  oi  '^usXic^,  ^wVOa. 
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lions   in   favor  of  the  Senate. — 

bt   FoWHkS  UK  THE  SENATE,      vil, 

w  id:.    11790- J 

3ICIARY  (Federal),  Suprem- 

3uns  nt  justice  exorcise  the  sov- 

lis  couiiiry,  in  judiciary  matters, 

ill   these,   and   liable   neither   to 

^  uppoj'itioii  from  any  other  branch 

tnimetU,— To  E.  C.  Genet,    iv,  68. 

vi.    4Jr.     (Pa..    Sej).    1793.)     See 

Hon,     Mar^h.\ll     and      Supreme 

IjTJDICIART   (State),   Elevate.— 

jlhe  judiciary   [of  thi:  State]   respect- 

evL-ry    moans   [lossiblo,   to   wit.    firm 

lii  office,  compoteiit  r^alarics,  and  reduc- 

their     numbers. ^To      Archiijald 

iii.    J  IS.     FoKiJ   Ell.,  V,  410.     (Pa., 

2.  JTJItlSDICTION,    Foreign.— He 

mihined  with  i^thors  to  subiect  us  to  a 

fliciion  foreign  10  our  constitutions  and 

knowiL-dged  Ijy  our  law-^:  giving  his  as- 

to    their    acts    of    protended    legislation 

*     for    protecting     them     [bodies     of 

fed  troop.s],  by  a  mrick  trial,  from  punish- 

it,    for   any    tnurders    which    they    should 

ftunit  on  the  inhaln Lints  nf  these  States. — 

^.CLAkATlON  \\F    lNnKPHKlJEN<.E  AS   DrAWN  BY 
IFFERSON. 

f4l93.   JURISDiCTIOIir,  Unwarrantable. 

-We  have  warned  ihem  [our  British  brcth- 
i]  frt)ni  time  to  time  nf  attempts  by  their 
egislatnre  to  extoiul  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
iiction  over  the^e  our  States.  We  have  re- 
tiinded  them  of  ihc  circumstances  of  our 
emigraiirm  and  .settlement  here,  no  one  of 
which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension.* 

—  Pkc  LARATItSN    [IF    fx DEPENDENCE    AS    DrAWN 

Dv  Jkffkhson, 

4194.  JtXBY  (Grand),  Federal  Judges 
and. — The  proceedings  in  the  Federal  court 
of  Virginia,  to  overawe  the  conununications 
between  the  per^pie  and  their  representatives, 
excite  great  indignation.  Probably  a  great 
fermentation  will  be  produced  by  it  in  that 
State.  Indeed  it  is  the  common  cause  of  the 
confederacy,  as  it  is  one  of  their  courts 
which  has  taken  the  step.  The  charges  of  the 
Federal  judges  have  for  a  con.siderable  time 
been  inviting  the  grand  juries  to  become  in- 
quisitfTs  on  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  writing, 
and  of  princii)le  of  their  fellow  citizens.  Per- 
haps the  grand  juries  in  the  other  States,  as 
well  a^  in  that  of  Virginia,  may  think  it  in- 
cumbent in  their  next  presentment  to  enter 
proie^lati«)ns  against  this  perversion  of  their 
institution  from  a  legal  to  a  political  machine, 
and  even  to  present  those  concerned  in  it. — 
To  Pf:rf;gkine  Fitzhugh.  Ford  ed..  vii,  137. 
(  Pa..  June  1797) 

4195.  JURY  (Trial  by),  Anchor  of  Gov- 
ernment.— I  ci insider  trial  by  jur>'  as  the  only 

♦  Coii.s^ri-S'i  i-li.invrtil    s<»    as    to    read:    "We    have 

•wanu.M.l  tliL-tn,  fnini  timt:  t<>  time,  of  attt'mpt.s  bv  their 

'•viiaturr  t'»  <.«\t»'n(l  an  unwarr.intable  juris»lii'tion 

^*'-  have  reminded  thc-m  of  the   cireiim- 

—  tion  and  settlement  here."— 


anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man,  by  which  a 
government  can  be  held  to  the  principles  of 
its  con.stitution. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iii,  71. 
(P..  1789.) 

—  JURY     (Trial     by),     In     Chancery 

Courts. — See  (Tourts  of  Chancery. 

4196.  JURY  (Trial  by),  CU)xnnion  sense 

of  Jurors. — It  is  better  to  toss  up  cross  and 
pile  in  a  cause  than  to  refer  it  to  a  judge 
whose  mind  is  warped  by  any  motive  what- 
ever, in  that  particular  case.  But  the  common 
sense  of  twelve  honest  men  gives  a  still  better 
chance  of  just  decision,  than  the  hazard  of 
cross  and  pile. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
372.    Ford  ed..  iii.  236.    (1782.) 

4197.  JURY  (Trial  by),  Denied  by  par- 
liament.— They  [Parliament]  have  deprived 
us  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  a 
jury  of  the  vicinage  in  ca.ses  affecting  both 
life  and  property. — Declaration  on  Taking 
UP  Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i.  468.     (July  1775.) 

4198. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  *  ♦  * 
because  it  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the 
several  acts  of  Parliament  ♦  *  *  taking 
from  us  the  right  of  a  trial  by  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  prop- 
erty.— Reply  to  I^rd  North's  Proposition. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  480.     (July  1775) 

4199.  JURY  (Trial  by),  Lack  of  Uni- 
form Laws. — I  do  not  like  [in  the  new  Fed- 
eral Constitution]   the  omission  of  a  bill  of 
rights,  providing  clearly  and  without  the  aid 
of  sophisms  for    ♦    ♦    ♦    trials  by  jury  in  all 
matters  of   fact  triable  by  the  laws   of  the 
land,  and  not  by  the  law  of  nations.     ♦    ♦    * 
It   was   a   hard   conclusion    to   say,   becau&c 
there    has    been    no    uniformity    among    the 
States  as  to  the  cases  triable  by  jury,  bccaus* 
some  have  been  so  incautious  as  to  abandc^^**^ 
this  mode  of  trial,  therefore,  the  more  prude '»^^. 
States  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  level  ^^^^\^ 
calamity.    It  would  have  been  much  more  ju-     ^ 
and   wise  to  have  concluded  the  other 
that,  as  most  of  the   States  had  judicious 
preserved    this    palladium,    those    who    hs 
wandered  shotild  be  brought  back  to  it,  ar 
to  have  established  general  right  instead 
general  wrong.— To  James  Madison,    ii. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  476.     (P.,  Dec.  1787) 

42CX).  JURY  (Trial  by),  Essential  priii^=^^| 

ciple. — Trial  by  juries  impartially  selected,  q\ 

deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  crr:^^^  ^^ 
our  government  and,  consequently,  [one^^^^ 
which  ought  to  shape  its  administration. — ^^^ 
First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed^^^^^ 
viii,  5.     (1801.) 

4201.  JURY  (Trial  by).  In  Prance.— 1^^ 

doubt  whether  France  will  obtain  [in  its  prO"^^^ 
posed  Constitution]  the  trial  by  jury,  becausc^^ 
they  are  not  sensible  of  its  value. — ^To  Dr.  ^^^ 
Price,    ii.  557-     (P-,  Jan.  1789.) 

4202.  JURY  (Trial  by),  Fundamental      ^ 

right. — There  are  instruments  for  adminis- 
tering the  government,  so  peculiarly  trust- 
worthy, that  we  should  never  leave  the  leg- 


id 
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Jury  (Trfaa  by) 


islature  at  liberty  to  change  them.  The  new 
Constitution  has  secured  these  in  the  exec- 
utive and  lej^islative  departments;  but  not  in 
the  judiciary.  It  should  have  established 
trials  by  the  people  themselves,  that  is  to  say. 
by  jury. — To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  90.    (P.,  1789.) 

4203.  JXJBY  (Trial  by),  Gheorge  III. 
and.— He  [George  III.]  has  endeavored  to 
pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in 
Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insupportable 
tyranny  ♦  ♦  *  by  combining  with  others 
to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  giving 
^is  assent  to  their  pretended  acts  of  legisla- 
tion ♦  *  *  for  depriving  us  of  the  benefits 
-of  trial  by  jury. — Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  11.     (June  1776.) 

4204. .    He  has  combined,  with 

gathers,  *  *  *  for  depriving  us*  of  the  ben- 
"^fits  of  trial  by  jury. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4205.  JXJBY  (Trial  by),  Law  and  fact. 
The  people  are  not  qualified  to  judge  ques- 
tions of  law;  but  they  are  very  capable  of 
Judging  questions  of  fact.  In  the  form  of 
Juries,  therefore,  they  determine  all  matters 
of  fact,  leaving  to  the  permanent  judges  to 
Tlecide  the  law  resulting  from  those  facts. 
*  *  ♦  It  is  left  to  the  juries,  if  they  think 
permanent  judges  are  under  any  bias  whatever 
in  any  cause,  to  take  on  themselves  to 
judg^e  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.  They 
never  exercise  this  power  but  when  they  sus- 
pect partiality  in  the  judges;  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  they  have  been  the  firmest 
bulwarks  of  English  liberty. — To  L'ABsfe  Ar- 
KOND.    iii,  81.    Ford  ED.,  V,  103.    (P.,  1789) 

4206. .     If  the  question    [before 

justices  of  the  peace]  relate  to  any  point  of 
public  liberty,  or  if  it  be  one  of  those  in 
which  the  judges  may  be  suspected  of  bias, 
the  jury  undertake  to  decide  both  law  and 
fact. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  372.  Ford 
£d.,  iii,  236.    (1782.) 

4207. .  The  people  *  ♦  *  be- 
ing competent  to  judge  of  the  f^cts  occurring 
in  ordinary  life,  have  retained  the  functions 
of  judges  of  facts,  under  the  name  of  jurors. 
— To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,     vi,  590.     Ford 

^D.,  X.  22.      (P.P.,  1816.) 

4208.  JTJBY  (Trial  by),  Medietas  lAn- 
^lue. — I  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of 
Our  new  Constitution  by  nine  States.  It  is 
a  good  canvas,  on  which  some  strokes  only 
'^ant  retouching.  What  these  are,  I  think 
^rc  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  general  voice 
from  north  to  south  which  calls  for  a  bill  of 
rights.  It  seems  pretty  generally  understood 
that  this  should  go  to  juries  ♦  ♦  ♦  .  In 
<iisputes  between  a  foreigner  and  a  native,  a 
^rial  by  jury  may  be  improper.  But  if  this 
exception  cannot  be  agreed  to,  the  remedy 
^vill  be  to  model  the  jury  by  giving  the 
^»tcdietas  lingu(B,  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
<^scs — To  James  Madison,     ii,  445-     Ford 

^n.,  V,  4.*5.  (P-.  July  1788.) 

•  CongreM  inserted  after  **U8"   the  words   "in 
^ti^ny  caies".— Editor. 


4209.  JXJBY    (Trial   by).    Safeguard.^ 

Trial  by  jury  is  the  best  of  all  safeguards 
for  the  person,  the  property,  and  the  fame  of 
every  individual. — To  M.  (}oray.  vii,  323. 
(M.,  1823.) 

4210.  JXJBY  (Trial  by),  Scope.— I  like 
the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as  it  goes,  but 
I  should  have  been  for  going  further.  For 
instance,  the  following  alterations  and  addi- 
tions would  have  pleased  me.  *  *  ♦  Ar- 
ticle 7.  All  facts  put  in  issue  before  any  ju- 
dicature, shall  be  tried  by  jury,  except:  i, 
in  cases  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  wherein  a 
foreigner  shall  be  interested;  2,  in  cases  cog- 
nizable before  a  court-martial,  concerning 
only  the  regular  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  or  members  of  the  militia  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  insurrection ; 
3.  in  impeachments  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion.— To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  112.    (P..  Aug.  1789.) 

4211.  JXJBY    (Trial   by),    Selection    of 

Jurors.— An  officer  *  ♦  ♦  who  selects 
judges  for  principles  which  necessarily  lead  to 
condemnation,  might  as  well  lead  his  culprits 
to  the  scaffold  at  once  without  the  mockery 
of  trial. — To  Mrs.  Sarah  Mease.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  35.     (W.*,  March  1801.) 

4212. An  officer  who  is  en- 
trusted by  the  law  with  the  sacred  duty  of 
naming  judges  of  life  and  death  for  his  fellow 
citizens,  and  who  selects  them  exclusively 
from  among  his  political  and  party  enemies, 
ought  never  to  have  in  his  power  a  second 
abuse  of  that  tremendous  magnitude. — To 
Mrs.  Sarah  Mease.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  35.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

4213. .     It  will  be  worthy    your 

consideration  whether  the  protection  of  the 
inestimable  institution  of  juries  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  cases  involving:  the  security 
of  our  persons  and  property.  Their  impartial 
selection  also  being  essential  to  their  value, 
we  ought  further  to  consider  whether  that  is 
sufficiently  secured  in  those  States  where  they 
are  named  by  a  marshal  depending  on  Exec- 
lUive  will,  or  designated  by  the  court  or  by 
officers  dependent  on  them. — First  Annual 
Message,  viii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  123.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

4214. .     I  enclose  you  a  petition 

for  a  reformation  in  the  manner  of  appointing 
our  juries,  and  a  remedy  against  the  jury  of 
all  nations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  know  it  will  require 
but  little  ingenuity  to  make  objections  to  the 
details  of  its  execution;  but  do  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  small  difficulties ;  make  it  as  per- 
fect as  you  can  at  a  first  essay,  and  depend  on 
amending  its  defects  as  they  develop  them- 
selves in  practice.  *  ♦  ♦  It  is  the  only  thing 
which  can  yield  us  a  little  present  protection 
against  the  dominion  of  a  faction,  while  cir- 
cumstances are  maturing  for  bringing  and 
keeping  the  government  in  real  unison  with 
the  spirit  of  their  constituents. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.,  \\\,  ^ii.  V>^.> 
1798.) 
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4215.  JT7BY  (Trial  by),  Powers  of  Ju- 
rors.— Al!  n.-.e-.  or  an'.trctmenti,  shall  be  as- 
5^5 ser!.  and  terms  of  imprisonment  for  con- 
itrr.p:-  and  mi -demeanors  shall  be  fixed  by 
th«t  v«^rd:ct  of  a  jurj-. — Proposed  Va.  Cox- 
isTiTVTiON.    FokD  ED.,  ii.  2\.     ( Junc  17/6.) 

4216.  JURY  (Trial  by),  Universal.— By 

a  declaration  of  rights.  I  mean  one  which 
»!hali  stipulate  *  •  *  trial  by  juries  in 
a!!  ca-es  •  *  •  . — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355. 
^P..  1788) 

4217.  JUSTICE,  Administration  of. — 
}fc  ha«.  •'uffercd*  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  States, 
rofusirg  his  a^^cnt  to  laws  for  establishing 
judiciary    powers. — Declaration     of     Inde- 

PEXDEN'CE  AM  DkAWN  BY  J  EPPERSON . 

4218.  .     Justice  is  administered 

in  all  the  States  with  a  purity  and  integrity 
of  which  few  countries  can  afford  an  ex- 
ample.—To  Cor  NT  DE  Vergennes.     ix,  241. 

FOKD  ED.,   iv,    127.       (P.,    1785.) 

4219.  JUSTICfE,  Courts  of. — Courts  of 
justice,  all  over  the  world,  are  held  by  the 
laws  to  proceed  according  to  certain  forms, 
which  the  g<'x>d  of  the  suitors  themselves  re- 
quires they  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart 
from— To  Charles  Hellstedt.  iii,  210. 
(Pa.,  1 791.) 

4220. .     No    nation   can    answer 

for  perfect  exactitude  of  proceedings  in  all 
their  infcrif)r  courts.  It  suffices  to  provide  a 
^-upremc  judicature,  where  all  error  and  par- 
tiality will  Ik*  ultimately  corrected. — To 
GKORf;E  Hammond,  iii,  414.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  55. 
(Pa..  1792.) 

4221.  JUSTICE,  Deaf  to.— They,  too 
\\\h-  British  pi:f)])lel.  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  consang^uinity. — 
I)Kri..\kATioN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  «y 
Jekkerson. 

4222.  JUSTICE,  Equal  and  exact. — 
K(|ual  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  what- 
ever state  or  persna>ion.  religious  or  political. 
I  deem  |one  of  the)  esj»ential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  a<hninistration. — First  In- 
Ai;t;L'k.\L  Address,     viii.  4.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 

4223.  JUSTICE,   Foundation  of.— I   be- 

lirvc  that  justice  is  instinct  and  innate,  that 
the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution a^  that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hcar- 
iiiji  ;  as  a  wise  Creator  must  have  seen  to  he 
necessary  in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  so- 
ciety: that  every  human  mind  feels  pleasure 
in  doing  gocuj  to  another;  that  the  non-ex- 
isii-nce  of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  act  is  deemed  virtuous 
and  right  in  one  society  which  is  held  vicious 
and  wrong  in  another;  because,  as  the  cir- 
cimistances  and  opinions  of  different  societies 
vary,  sr)  the  act*;  which  may  do  them  right  or 
wrong  must   vary  also:   for  virtue  does  not 

•For  "  stifftTocl",  Conyjress  substituted  "  ob- 
Kiructcd  "  ;  struck  out  the  words  in  italics  and  in- 
Burtift]  "  by".  -Editor. 


consist  in  the  act  we  do.  but  in  ihc  end  it  is 
to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  happiness  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is  \-irtuous,  while  in 
a  society  under  different  circumstances  and 
opinions,  the  same  act  might  produce  pain. 
and  would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue 
is  in  doing  good  to  others,  while  what  is  good 
may  be  one  thing  in  one  sodety.  and  its  con- 
trar>-  in  another.— To  John  Adams.     \i\,  ^ 

4224.  JUSTICE,    Fondamental    Iaw. 

Justice  is  the  fundamental  law  of  society.^ 
To  Dupont  de  \eiiours.    vi.  501.    Fokd  ed 
X,  24.     (  P.F..  1816.) 

4225.  JUSTICE,  Oovemin«nt  and.~The 

most  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  govenmient  is 
to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all  its 
citizens.— Note  in  Tracy's  Political  Econ- 
omy,   vi.  574.     (1816.) 

4228.  JUSTICE,    Impartiml.— Deal    out 

justice  without  partiality  or  favoritism. — ^To 
Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ed.,  v,  452.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4227. ,    The    sword  of  the  law 

should  never  fall  but  on  those  whose  guilt  is 
so  apparent  as  to  be  pronounced  by  their 
friends  as  well  as  foes.— To  Mrs.  Sarah 
Mease.  Ford  Ea,  viii.  35.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

4228. ,    When  one  undertakes  to 

administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an  even 
hand,  and  by  rule ;  what  is  done  for  one,  must 
be  done  for  every  one  in  equal  degree. — ^To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  507.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
264.    (W.,  1803.) 

4229.  JUSTICE,     International. We 

must  make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand 
surety  for  their  justice,  and  their  own  loss 
to  follow  injury  to  us.  as  effect  follows  its 
cause.— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv.  191. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  154.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

4230 .    W>  think  that  peaceable 

means  may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  tl»^ 
path  of  justice  towards  us,  by  making  justicr^^ 
their  interest.-  and  injuries  to  react  on  thenr::^ 
selves. — To    Mr.    Cabanis.    iv,    497.       (W^ 
1803.) 

4231. ,   We  are  firmly  convincec^ 

and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  na^^ 
tions.  as  with  individuals,  our  interest::^ 
soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found  insep^^ 
arable  from  our  moral  duties;  and  history** 
bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that  a  just  natioi^' 
is  tnistcd  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had^^ 
to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. — --' 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  40.  Fort^- 
ED.,  viii,  34,3.     (1805.) 

4232. .  A  just  nation  is  taken  on#^ 

its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  * 
and  wars  to  bridle  others. — Second  1naugural>^ 
Address,      viii,    40.      Ford    ed.,    viii,    343.    - 

(1805.) 

4233 .  We   ask   for   peace   and 

justice  from  all  nations.— To  Jambs  MomtoE. 
V.  12.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4sa     (W.,  May  1806.) 
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4884.  JUSTICE,  National  and  indl- 
Mdual.— A  character  of  justice  is  valuable  to 
a  nation  as  to  an  individual. — ^To  Rev.  Mr. 
Worcester,    vi,  540.    (1816.) 

4235.  JUSTICE,  Partial.— The  public  se- 
curity against  a  partial  dispensation  of  jus- 
tice depends  on  its  being  dispensed  by  cer- 
tain rules.  The  slightest  deviation  in  one 
circumstance  becomes  a  precedent  for  an- 
other, that  for  a  third,  and  so  on  withotit 
bounas.  A  relaxation  in  a  case  where  it  is 
certain  no  fraud  is  intended,  is  laid  hold  of  by 
others,  afterwards,  to  cover  fraud. — To 
George  Joy.    iii,   130.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4236.  JUSTICE,  Peace  and.— Peace  and 
justice  [should]  be  the  polar  stars  of  the 
American  Societies. — To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  164.    (M.,  1820.) 

4237.  JUSTICE,     Pre-Bevolutionaiy. — 

Before  the  Revolution,  a  judgment  could  not 
be  obtained  under  eight  years  in  the  Supreme 
Court  [in  Virginia]  where  the  suit  was  in 
the  department  of  the  common  law.  which 
department  embraces  about  nine-tenths  of  the 
subject  of  legal  contestation.  In  that  of  the 
Chancery,  from  twelve  to  twenty  years  were 
requisite.  This  did  not  proceed  from  any  vice 
in  the  laws,  but  from  the  indolence  of  the 
judges  appointed  by  the  King;  and  these 
judges  holding  their  office  during  his  will 
only,  he  could  have  reformed  the  evil  at 
any  time.  This  reformation  was  among  the 
first  works  of  the  Legislature  after  our  In- 
dependence. A  judgment  can  now  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Supreme  Court  in  one  year  at 
the  common  law,  and  in  about  three  years  in 
the  Chancery.*— Report  to  Congress,  ix,  240. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  126.    (P.,  1785) 

4238.  JUSTICE,  Procurement  of. — [It 
is  my]  belief  that  a  just  and  friendly  con- 
duct on  our  part  will  procure  justice  and 
friendship  from  others.— To  Earl  of  Buchan. 
iv,  494.     (W.,  1803.) 

4230.  JUSTICE,  Safeguard. — The  pro- 
visions we  have  made  [for  our  government] 
are  such  as  please  ourselves :  they  answer  the 
substantial  purposes  of  government  and  of 
justice,  and  other  purposes  than  these  should 
not  be  answered.— Reply  to  Lord  North's 
Proposition.    Ford  ed.,  i,  479     (July  i775) 

4240.  JUSTICE,  Sense  of .— Destutt  Tracy 
promises  a  work  on  morals,  in  which  I  la- 
ment to  see  that  he  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  Hobbes,  or  humiliation  to  human  nature; 
that  the  sense  of  justice  and  injustice  is  not 
derived  from  our  natural  organization,  but 
founded  on  convention  only.  *  *  ♦  As- 
suming the  fact,  that  the  earth  has  been 
created  in  time,  and  consequently  the  dogma 
of  final  causes,  we  yield,  of  course,  to  this 
short  syllogism:  Man  was  created  for  so- 
<;ial  intercourse ;  but  social  intercourse  cannot 
b*-  maintained  without  a  sense  of  justice;  then 
man  must  have  been  created  with  a  sense 
of  justice.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  4.  FoRi* 
ED.,  X,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

•  Report  of  Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennea 
^m  Commerce.— Editor. 


4241.  JUSTICE,  Universal.— Justice  is 
to  be  denied  to  no  man.— To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iii,  585.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  311.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

4242.  JUSTICE,  Unswerving.— I  am 
sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me 
knowingly  from  the  path  of  justice. — Second 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  45.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
347.     (1805.) 

4243.  JUSTICE,  Views  of.— All  our  pro- 
ceedings have  flowed  from  views  of  justice. — 
Special  Message,  viii,  70.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
496.    (Dec.  1806.) 

4244.  KAUE8,  Writings  of  Lord.— Your 

objection  to  Lord  Karnes^  that  he  is  too  meta- 
physical, is  just,  and  it  is  the  chief  objection  to 
which  his  writings  are  liable.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, also,  that  though  he  has  given  us  what 
should  be  the  system  of  equity,  yet  it  is  not  the 
one  actually  established,  at  least  not  in  all  its 
parts. — To  Peter  Carr.  iii,  452.  Ford  kd.,  vi, 
92.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

4245.  KENTUCKY,  Asks  separation.— 

We  have  transmitted  a  copy  of  a  petition 
from  the  people  of  Kentucky  to  Congress 
praying  to  be  separated  from  Virginia.  Con- 
gress took  no  notice  of  it.  We  [delegates] 
sent  the  copy  to  the  Governor  desiring  it  to 
be  laid  before  the  Assembly.  Our  view  was 
to  bring  on  the  question.  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  Virginia  to  cede  so  far  immediately,  be- 
cause the  people  beyond  that  will  separate 
themselves,  because  they  will  be  joined  by  all 
our  settlements  beyond  the  Alleghany  if  they 
are  the  first  movers.  Whereas  if  we  draw 
the  line,  those  at  Kentucky  having  their  end. 
will  not  interest  themselves  for  the  people  of 
Indiana,  Greenbriar,  &c.,  who  will  of  course 
be  left  to  our  management,  and  I  can  with  cer- 
tainty almost  say  that  Congress  would  ap- 
prove of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  and  will  consider  it  as  the  ultimate 
point  to  be  desired  from  Virginia.  I  form 
this  opinion  from  conversation  with  many 
members.  Should  we  not  be  the  first 
movers,  and  the  Indianians  and  Kentuckians 
take  themselves  off  and  claim  to  the  Alle- 
ghany, I  am  afraid  Congress  would  secretly 
wish  them  well. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
I  ED.,  iii,  401.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

4246.  KENTUCKY,    Danger    of    seces- 

'  sion. — I  fear,  from  an  expression  in  your 
letter,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  think  of 

i  separating,  not  only  from  Virginia  (in  which 
they  are  right),  but  also  from  the  confed- 
eracy. I  own  I  should  think  this  a  most  cal- 
amitious  event,  and  such  a  one  as  every  good 
citizen  should  set  himself  against. — To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ED.,  iv,  188.  (P., 
Jan.   1786.) 

4247.  KENTUCKY,  Independence  de- 
clared.— The  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
at  their  session  in  1785,  passed  an  act  de- 
claring that  the  district,  called  Kentucky, 
shall  be  a  separate  and  independent  State,  on 
these  conditions,  i.  That  the  people  of  that 
district  shall  consent  to  it.  2.  That  Congfress 
shall  consent  to  it,  and  shall  receive  iKtwv 
into  the  Federal  Union.    ^.  TVv^X.  Oaic^  ^ 
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take  on  themselves  a  proportionable  part  of 
the  public  debt  of  Virginia.  4.  That  they 
shall  confirm  all  titles  to  lands  within  their 
district,  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia,  be- 
fore their  separation. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  258.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.    (P.,  1786.) 

4248. .    Virginia     has     declared 

Kentucky  an  independent  State,  provided  its 
inhabitants  consent  to  it,  and  Congress  will 
receive  them  into  a  union. — To  William 
Carmichael.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  244.     (P.,  1786.) 

4249.  KENTUCKY,  Statehood.— I  wish 
to  see  that  country  in  the  hands  of  people 
well  disposed,  who  know  the  value  of  the 
connection  between  that  and  the  maritime 
States,  and  who  wish  to  cultivate  it.  I  con- 
sider their  happiness  as  bound  up  together, 
and  that  every  measure  should  be  taken  which 
may  draw  the  bands  of  union  tighter.  Ii  will 
be  an  efficacious  one  to  receive  them  into 
Congress,  as  I  perceive  they  are  about  to  de- 
sire. If  to  this  be  added  an  honest  and  dis- 
interested conduct  in  Congress,  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  them,  we  may  hope  for  a 
perfect  harmony.— To  John  Brown,  ii.  395. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  16.    (P.,  May  1788.) 

4250. .    There  are  now    100.000 

inhabitants  at  Kentucky.  They  have  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  independence  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  Virginia,  and  they  have  decided 
that  their  independent  government  shall  be- 
gin  on  the  ist  day  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
meantime,  they  claim  admittance  into  Con- 
gress.— To  William  Carmichael.  Ford  ed., 
V,  23.     (P.,  June  1788.) 

4251.  KENTUCKY,  Union  and.— Faith- 
ful to  the  Federal  compact,  according  to  the 
plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood and  acceded  to  by  the  several  par- 
ties. *  *  *  Kentucky  is  sincerely  anxious 
for  its  preservation. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
TION.S.    ix.  468.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  300.     (1798.) 

4252. .     This         Commonwealth 

continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  [the 
States]  friendship  and  union  which  it  has 
manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a 
common  danger  first  suggested  a  common 
union.— Kent  If  KV  Resolutions.  ix,  468. 
Ford  kd.,  vii.  300.     (1798.) 

4253.  KENTUCKY,      Vermont     and.— 

Congress  referred  the  decision  as  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Kentucky  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. Brown  ascribes  this  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  northern  States,  who  want  Vermont  to 
be  received  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  interests  in  Congress. 
He  was  just  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  dis- 
gusted, yet  rlisposcd  to  i)ersuade  to  an  ac- 
ciuic'sccncc,  tlioucrh  doubting  they  would  im- 
mediately separate  from  the  Union.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  this,  he  thought,  would 
be  the  Indian  war. — To  Willl\m  Short,  ii. 
480.     Ford  ep.,  v.  50.     (P..  Sep.  1788.) 

4254.  KENTUCKY,  Virginia  and.— 
I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
Virginia   and    Kentucky   pursuing   the    same 


track  at  the  ensuing  sessions  of  their  Legis- 
latures.— ^To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  304- 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  389.     (M.,  Aug.  26,  1799.) 

4255.  KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS 
(1798),  Draft  of. — I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  draft*  of  the  Kentucky  resolves.  I  think 
we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important 
principles  they  contain,  so  as  to  hold  to  that 
ground  in  future,  and  leave  the  matter  in  such 
a  train  as  that  we  may  not  be  committed  abso- 
lutely to  push  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  yet 
may  be  free  to  push  as  far  as  events  will  render 
prudent. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  258.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  288.     (M.,  Nov.   17,  1798.) 

4256.  KENTUCKY      RESOLUTIONS 
(1798),  History  of.— At  the  time  when  the 
Republicans    of    our    country    were    so    much 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  as- 
cendency  in   Congress,   in   the   Executive   and 
the  Judiciary  departments,  it  became  a  matter 
of   serious   consideration   how    head   could   be 
made  against  their  enterprises  on  the  Constitu- 
tion.     The    leading    Republicans    in    Congress 
found  themselves  of  no  use  there,  browbeaten, 
as  they  were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming  ma- 
jority.    They  concluded  to  retire  from  that  field, 
take  a  stand  in  the  State  Le|nslatures.  and  en- 
deavor  there   to    arrest    their    progress.      The 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws  furnished  the  particu- 
lar occasion.     The  sympathy  between   Virginia 
and  Kentucky  was  more  cordial,  and  more  in- 
timately  conndential,  than  between   any  other 
two   States   of   Republican   policy.     Mr.    Madi- 
son came  into  the  Virginia  Legislature.     I  was 
then  in  the  Vice- Presidency,  and  could  not  leave 
my   station.     But  your   father.   Colonel    W.   C 
Nicholas,  and  myself  happening  to  be  together, 
the  engaging  the  cooperation  of  Kentucky  in 
an  energetic  protestation  against  the  constitu- 
tionality  of  those  laws,  became  a  subject  of 
consultation.      Those    gentlemen     pressed    ne 
strongly  to  sketch  resolutions  for  that  purpose. 
your  father  undertaking  to  introduce  them  to 
that  legislature,  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which 
I  strictly  re<iuired,  that  it  should  not  be  known 
from  what  quarter  they  came.     I  drew  and  de- 
livered them  to  him,  and  in  keeping  their  origit% 
secret,  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honor.     Som^ 
years  after  this.  Colonel  Nicholas  asked  me  if  I 
would  have  any  objection  to  its  being  knowc^ 
that  I  had  drawn  them.     I  pointedly  enjoine*^ 
that  it  should  not.     Whether  he  had  unfoianK-  ' 
edly  intimated  it  before  to  any  one,   I   kno^^ 
not;  but  I   afterwards  observed  in  the  paper 
repeated  imputations  of  them  to  me ;  on  which==^ 
as  has  been   my  practice  on   all   occasions  <^^ 
imputation.    I    have    observed    entire    silenc^^ 
The  question,   indeed,   has   never   before   beet^ 
put  to  me,  nor  should  I  answer  it  to  any  othe-:=* 
than  yourself:  seeing  no  good  end  to  be  pro-^ 
posed  by  it,  and  the  desire  of  tranquillity  indii-^ 
cing  with  me  a  wish  to  be  withdrawn  from  pulv-^^^ 

lie  notice,  t — To Nicholas,   vii.  220,  (}A. 

Dec.  1821.)  ^    ^ 

4257.  KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONI^ 
(1798)^  Phrasing  of.— The  more  I  have  re—  " 
fleeted  on  the  phrase  in  the  paper  you  showet^^ 
me,  the  more  strongly  I  think  it  should  be^ 
altered.  Suppose  you  were  instead  of  the-** 
invitation  to  cooperate  in  the  annulment  of  the-^ 
acts,  to  make  it  an  invitation  *'  to  concur  with  • 
this  commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does 
hereby  declare,  that  the  said  acts  are,  and  were 

*  The  Resolutions  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume.    The  principles.  &c..  declared  In  them 
arc  iirrnnfired  under  appropriate  titles.->BDlTOR. 
-  u^  V*15  yS^oj^oiTiovt,  vii,  ago.  but  addressed  tn 
john  Cabel  Breckenridge.— EDITOR. 
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ah  initio,  null,  void,  and  of  no  force,  or  effect  ', 
I  should  like  it  better. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas. 
Fo&o  ED.,  vii,  312.     (Nov.  1798.) 

4258.  KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONS 
(1798),  Presentation  of. — I  entirely  approve 
of  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  Mr. 
Breckenridge,  as  he  possesses  mine  entirely. 
I  had  imagined  it  better  these  resolutions  should 
have  originated  with  North  Carolina.  But  per- 
haps the  late  changes  in  their  representation 
may  indicate  some  doubt  whether  they  could 
have  passed.  In  that  case,  it  is  better  they 
should  come  from  Kentucky.  I  understand  you 
intend  soon  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Madison's.  You 
know  of  course  I  have  no  secrets  from  him.  I 
wish  him,  therefore,  to  be  consulted  as  to  these 
resolutions. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  281.     (M.,  Oct.  5,  1798.) 

4259.  KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONS 
(1799),  Outlines  of.— I  thought  something 
essentially  necessary  to  be  said,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inference  of  acquiescence  ;  that  a  reso- 
lution or  declaration  should  be  passed :  i.  An- 
swering the  reasonings  of  such  of  the  States 
as  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  reason,  and 
that  of  the  Committee  of  Congress,  taking  some 
notice,  too,  of  those  States  who  have  either 
not  answered  at  all,  or  answered  without  rea- 


to  make  this  palpabi 
Compact  the  ground  of  doing  in  future  what- 
ever we  might  now  rightfully  do,  should  repeti- 
tions of  these  and  other  violations  of  the  com- 
pact   render    it    expedient.      3.  Expressing    in 
afifectionate  and  conciliatory  language  our  warm 
attachment    to    union    with    our    sister    States. 
and  to  the  instrument  and  principles  by  which 
we  arc  united ;  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
to  this  everything  but  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
Tncnt  in  those  important  points  which  we  have 
never  yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  see  lib- 
erty,   safety    and    happiness ;    that    not    at    all 
disposed  to  make  every  measure  of  error  or  of 
^ron^  a  cause  of  scission,  we  are  willing  to  look 
on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  patience 
XiU    those    passions    and    delusions    shall    have 
passed    over,    which    the    Federal    Government 
liave  artfully  excited  to  cover  its  own  abuses 
-and    conceal    its   designs,    fully    confident   that 
'^he  good  sense  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
-attachment  to  those  very  rights  which   we  are 
^low  vindicating,  will,  before  it  shall  be  too  late, 
"^ally  with  us  round  the  true  principles  of  our 
J^ederal  compact.    This  was  only  meant  to  give 
-^  general  idea  of  the  complexion  and  topics  of 
^uch  an  instrument.     Mr.  Madison  *  *  *  does 
•not  concur  in  the  reservation  proposed  above ; 
^^nd  from  this  I  recede  readily,  not  only  in  def- 
^i^rcnce   to    his   judgment,    but   because,    as    we 
s^hould   never   think   of   separation   but   for   re- 
i~j»eated  and  enormous  violations,  so  these,  when 
"^hey    occur,    will    be    cause    enough    of    them- 
^s^elves.      To   these   topics,   however,   should   be 
^^dded  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions 
"t  o  a  common  law  of  the  United  States.  *  ♦  ♦ 
-«-^s  to  the  preparing  anything,  I  must  decline  it, 
"^  o  avoid  suspicions   (which  were  pretty  strong 
"■  »i  some  quarters  on  the  late  occasion),  and  be- 
^^ause  there  remains  still  (after  their  late  loss) 
^    mass   of   talents   in    Kentucky   sufficient   for 
^very  purpose.     The  only  object  of  the  present 
^Communication  is  to  procure  a  concert  in  the 
General  plan  of  action   [as  it  is  extremely  de- 
sirable that  Virginia  and  Kentucky  should  pur- 
sue the   same  track  on   this   occasion*].     Be- 

•  Part  in  brackets  not  in  letter-press  copy.— PoRD 
^D.  NOTE. 


sides,  how  could  you  better  while  away  the  road 
from  hence  to  Kentucky,  than  in  meditating 
this  very  subjcfct,  and  preparing  something 
yourself,  than  whom  nobody  will  do  it  better. 
— To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  305.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,   390.     (M.,   Sep.   5,   1799.) 

-.  KENTUCKY  BESOLUTIONS,  Text 
of. — See  Appendix. 

4260.  KINOS,  Abhorrence  of. — Let  us 
turn  with  abhorrence  from  these  sceptered 
scelerats,  and  disregarding  our  own  petty 
differences  of  opinion  about  men  and  meas- 
ures, let  us  cling  in  mass  to  our  country  and 
to  one  another,  and  bid  defiance,  as  we  can  if 
united,  to  the  plundering  combinations  of  the 
old  world. — To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vii,  20. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4261.  KINGS,  Absolutism  and.— There 
is  no  king,  who,  with  sufficient  force,  is  not 
always  ready  to  make  himself  absolute. — To 
George  Wythe,  ii,  8.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  270.  (P., 
1786.) 

4262.  KINGS,  American.— It  is  lawful  to 
wish  to  see  no  emperor  or  king  in  our  hemi- 
sphere.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  244. 
(M.,  1822.) 

4268.  KINGS,  Bourbon.— France  has  now 
a  family  of  fools  at  its  head,  from  whom, 
whenever  it  can  shake  off  its  foreign  riders, 
it  will  extort  a  free  constitution,  or  dismount 
them,  and  establish  some  other  on  the  solid 
basis  of  national  right. — To  Benjamin  Aus- 
tin, vi,  554.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii.  (M.,  Feb. 
1816.) 

4264.  KINGS,  Breeding.— When  I  ob- 
served that  the  King  of  England  was  a 
cipher,  I  did  not  mean  to  confine  the  observa- 
tion to  the  mere  individual  [George  IIL]  now 
on  that  throne.  The  practice  of  kings  marry- 
ing only  in  the  families  of  kings,  has  been 
that  of  Europe  for  some  centuries.  Now, 
take  any  race  of  animals,  confine  them  in  idle- 
ness and  inaction,  whether  in  a  sty,  a  stable  or 
a  state-room,  pamper  them  with  high  diet, 
gratify  all  their  sexual  appetites,  immerse 
them  in  sensualities,  nourish  their  passions,  let 
everything  bend  before  them,  and  banish 
whatever  might  lead  them  to  think,  and  in  a 
few  generations  they  become  all  body,  and  no 
mind ;  and  this,  too,  by  a  law  of  nature,  by 
that  very  law  by  which  we  are  in  the  constant 
practice  of  changing  the  characters  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  animals  we  raise  for  our  own 
purposes.  Such  is  the  regimen  in  raising 
kings,  and  in  this  way  they  have  gone  on  for 
centuries. — To  John  Langdon.  v,  514.  (M., 
1810.) 

—  KINGS,  Cannibal. — See  1123. 

4265.  KINGS,  Character  of  European. — 
While  in  Europe.  I  often  amused  myself 
with  contemplating  the  characters  of  the  then 
reigning  monarchs  of  Europe.  Louis  XVI. 
was  a  fool,  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  in 
despite  of  the  answers  made  for  him  at  his 
trial.  The  King  of  Spain  was  a  fool,  and 
of  Naples  the  same.  They  passed  their  lives 
in  hunting,  and  despatched  two  cour\et^  ^ 
week,  one  thousand  rnWes,  to  \€X  «a.O[v  o>^w^^ 
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know  what  game  they  had  killed  the  preceding 
days.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  a  fool.  All 
these  were  Bourbons.  The  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal, a  Braganza,  was  an  idiot  by  nature.  And 
so  was  the  King  of  Denmark.  Their  sons, 
as  regents,  exercised  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  King  of  Prussia,  successor  to  the 
great  Frederick,  was  a  mere  hog  in  body  as 
well  as  in  mind.  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and 
Joseph  of  Austria,  were  really  crazy,  and 
George  of  England,  you  know,  was  in  a 
straight  waistcoat.  There  remained,  then, 
none  but  old  Catherine,  who  had  been  too 
lately  picked  up  to  have  lost  her  common 
sense.  In  this  state  Bonaparte  found  Europe; 
and  it  was  this  state  of  its  rulers  which  lost 
it  with  scarce  a  struggle.  These  animals  had 
become  without  mind  and  powerless;  and  so 
will  every  hereditary  monarch  be  after  a  few 
generations.  Alexander,  the  grandson  of 
Catherine,  is  as  yet  an  exception.  He  is  able 
to  hold  his  own.  But  he  is  only  of  the  third 
generation.  His  race  is  not  yet  worn  out. 
And  so  endcth  the  Book  of  Kings,  from  all 
of  whom  the  Lord  deliver  us. — To  John 
Langdon.    V,  514.     (M.,  1810.) 

4266.  KINQS,  Common  sense  and. — No 

race  of  kings  has  ever  presented  above  one 
man  of  common  sense  in  twenty  generations. 
— To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  221.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  426.     (P.,  1787.) 

4267.  KINGS,  Confederacy  of. — I  am  not 

*  *  *  for  joining  in  the  confederacy  of 
kings  to  war  against  the  principles  of  liberty. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv.  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
328.     (Pa.,  1799) 

4268.  KINOSy  Enemies  to  happiness. — 
These  descriptions  of  men  [kings,  nobles,  and 
priests]  arc  an  abandoned  confederacy 
against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple.—To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
269.     (P.,  1786.) 

4269.  KINGS,  Evil  passions  of.— The 
pride,  the  dissipations,  and  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  keep  this  hemisphere  constantly  em- 
broiled in  squabbles.— To  Mr.  Bellini,  ii. 
440.    CP..  1788.) 

4270.  KINGS,  Extirpation  of.— Our 
young  Republic  ♦  ♦  *  should  besiege  the 
throne  of  Heaven  with  eternal  prayers,  to  ex- 
tirpate from  creation  this  class  of  human 
lions,  tigers  and  mammoths  called  Kings; 
from  whom,  let  him  perish  who  docs  not  say, 
"  Good  Lord  deliver  us  *'. — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   ii.  253.     (P.,  1787.) 

4271.  KINGS,  Lessons  from. — If  any- 
body thinks  that  kings,  nobles,  or  priests  arc 
good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness, 
send  them  here  [France].  It  is  the  best 
school  in  the  universe  to  cure  thcni  of  that 
folly.  Tlicy  will  see  with  their  own  eyes  that 
these  descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned 
confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  mass 
of  the  people. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford 
EI).,  iv,  268.     (P.,  1-786.) 

4272.  KINGS,  Ministers  of.— No  race  of 
kings  has  ever  presented  above  one  man  of 


common  sense  in  twenty  generations.  Th 
best  they  can  do  is  to  leave  things  to  thd 
ministers ;  and  what  are  their  ministers  bnt 
committee  badly  chosen?  If  the  king  ere 
meddles  it  is  to  do  harm.— To  Benjamii 
Hawkins,  ii,  221.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.  (P 
1787.) 

4278.  KTNQB,  BapresenUtive  Gorem 
ment  and. — Representative  government  : 
now  well  understood  to  be  a  necessary  chec 
on  kings,  whom  they  will  probably  think  i 
more  prudent  to  chain  and  tame,  than  t 
exterminate.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  30J 
Ford  ed.,  x,  270.    (M..  1823.) 

4274.  XINaS,  Bepublicanism.— If  a 
the  evils  which  can  arise  among  us  from  tli 
republican  form  of  our  government,  from  thi 
day  to  the  day  of  judgment,  could  be  put  int 
a  scale  against  what  this  country  [France 
suffers  from  its  monarchical  form  in  a  wed 
or  England  in  a  month,  the  latter  would  pn 
dominate.— To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii,  22 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.    (P.,  1787.) 

4275.  KINGS,  Scaffolds  for.— Over  tl 

foreign  powers  I  am  convinced  the  Frenc 
will  triumph  completely,  and  I  cannot  bi 
i  hope  that  that  triumph,  and  the  consequei 
disgrace  of  the  invading  tyrants,  is  destine 
in  the  order  of  events,  to  kindle  the  wrath  < 
the  people  of  Europe  against  those  who  ha^ 
dared  to  embroil  them  in  such  wickednes 
and  to  bring  at  length  kings,  nobles,  as 
priests  to  the  scaffolds  which  they  have  bee 
so  long  deluging  with  human  blood.  I  m 
still  warm  whenever  I  think  of  those  scour 
drels.  though  I  do  it  as  seldom  as  I  can,  pn 
ferring  infinitely  to  contemplate  the  tranqn 
growth  of  my  lucerne  and  potatoes.  I  m 
so  completely  withdrawn  myself  from  the 
spectacles  of  usurpation  and  misrule,  that  I  ( 
not  take  a  single  newspaper,  nor  read  one 
month ;  and  I  feel  myself  infinitely  the  ha| 
pier  for  it. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  104,  Fa 
ED.,  vi,  507.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

—  XINQSy    Self-government   and. — S 

Self-govern  ment. 

4276.  KINGS,  Servants  of  the  People.- 

Kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors 
the  people. — Rights  of  British  America. 
141.    Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (i774.) 

4277.  KINGS,    Stupidity    of.— There 
not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  whose  talei 
or  merits  would  entitle  him  to  be  elected 
vestryman   by   the   people   of  any   parish 
America. — ^To    General    Washington. 
375.    Ford  ed.,  v,  8.     (P.,  178a) 

4278.  KINGS,  Vicious. — I  am  much  i 
deb  ted  to  you  for  the  memoirs  of  the  Ms 
grave  of  Bayreuth.  This  singular  morsel 
history  has  given  us  a  certain  view  of  kin| 
queens  and  princes,  disrobed  of  their  forma 
ties.  It  is  a  peep  into  the  state  of  the  Egjr 
tian  God  Apis.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  hi 
grosser  manners,  coarser  vices,  or  more  mea 
ncss  in  the  poorest  huts  of  our  peasantry.  T 
princess  shows  herself  the  legitimate  sister 
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Frederick,  cynical,  selfish  and  without  a  heart. 
—To  Madame  de  Tesse.  vi,  271.  Ford  ed., 
ix,437.    (M.,  1813.) 

4279.  KOSrOS,  Vulgarity.— The  memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Qarke  and  of  her  darling  prince,  and 
the  book,  emphatically  so  called,  because  it  is 
the  Biblia  Sacra  Deorum  et  Diarum  sub- 
c(iU5tium,the  Prince  Regent,  his  Princess  and 
the  minor  deities  of  his  sphere,  form  a  worthy 
sequel  to  the  memoirs  of  Bayreuth;  instead 
of  the  vulgarity  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  giving 
us  the  vulgarity  and  profusion  of  that  of 
London,  and  the  gross  stupidity  and  profligacy 
of  the  latter,  in  lieu  of  the  genius  and  mis- 
anthropism  of  the  former.  The  whole  might 
he  published  as  a  supplement  to  M.  de  Buffon, 
under  the  title  of  the  "Natural  History  of 
Kings  and  Princes",  or  as  a  separate  work 
and  called  "Medicine  for  Monarchists". 
'l\it  " Intercepted  Letters",  a  later  English 
publication  of  great  wit  and  humor,  has  put 
them  to  their  proper  use  by  holding  them  up 
as  butts  for  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
mankind.  Yet  by  such  worthless  beings  is  a 
great  nation  to  be  governed  and  even  made  to 
deify  their  old  king  because  he  is  only  a  fool 
and  a  maniac,  and  to  forgive  and  forget  his 
having  lost  to  them  a  great  and  flourishing 
empire,  added  nine  hundred  millions  sterling 
to  their  debt,  for  which  the  fee  simple  of  the 
whole  island  would  not  sell,  if  offered  farm 
hy  farm  at  public  auction,  and  increased 
their  annual  taxes  from  eight  to  seventy 
millions  sterling,  more  than  the  whole  rent- 
roll  of  the  island.  What  must  be  the  dreary 
prospect  from  the  son  when  such  a  father  is 
<ieplored  as  a  national  loss?  But  let  us  drop 
these  odious  beings  and  pass  to  those  of  an 
higher  order,  the  plants  of  the  field. — To 
Madame  de  Tesse.  vi,  271.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
437.    (M.,  1813.) 

4280.  KINOS,  Wishing  for.— If  any  of 
<>ur  countrymen  wish  for  a  king,  give  them 
^sop's  fable  of  the  frogs  who  asked  a  king; 
if  this  does  not  cure  them,  send  them  to  Eu- 
rope. They  will  go  back  good  republicans. — 
To  David  Ramsay,    ii,  217.     (P.,  1787) 

--  KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.— See 

1085. 

4281.  KNOWLEDGE,  jSffusion     of.— 

T]he  most  important  bill  iff^ur\whole  [Vir- 
ginia] code  is  that  for,  the'^iffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  "*lfo  other  sure 
foundation  can  be  devised  for '  the^  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  and  happiness.-:7^To>  George 
Wythe,    ii,  7.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  268.     {/..  1786.) 

4282.  KNOWLEDGE,  Hon^ffty  and.— 
An  honest  heart  being  the  first  blessing,  a 
lowing  head  is  the  second. — To  Peter  Carr. 
t,397.     (P.,  1785.) 

4263.  KNOWLEDGE,  Pursuit  of.— A 
liatient  pursuit  of  facts,  and  cautious  combina- 
tion and  comparison  of  them,  is  the  drudgery 
^0  which  man  is  subjected  by  his  Maker,  if 
ht  wishes  to  attain  sure  knowledge.— ^Notes 
^N  Virginia,  vrii,  314.  Ford  ed..  iii,  170. 
<i782.)     Sec  Education  and  Science. 


4284.  KNOX  (Heniy),  Cabinet  opln- 
loxuB. — We  [the  Cabinet]  determined  unani- 
mously that  Congress  should  not  be  called. 
♦  •  ♦  I  believe  Knox's  opinion  was  never 
thought  worth  offering  or  asking  for. — The 
Anas,     ix,  143.     Ford  ed.,  i,  227.     (x793') 

4285.  KNOX  (Henry),  Financial  fail- 
ure.—General  Knox  has  become  bankrupt  for 
$400,000,  and  has  resigned  his  military  com- 
mission. He  took  in  General  Lincoln  for  $150,- 
000,  which  breaks  him.  Colonel  Jackson  also 
sunk  with  him. — To  Tames  Madison,  iv,  262. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  314.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

4286.  KNOX     (Henry),     GoBslp     of.— 

Knox  [at  a  Cabinet  meeting]  told  some  little 
stories  to  aggravate  the  President,  to  wit,  that 
Mr.  King  had  told  him.  that  a  lady  had  told 
him,  that  she  had  heard  a  gentleman  say  that 
the  President  was  as  great  a  tyrant  as  any  of 
them,  and  that  it  would  soon  be  time  to  chase 
him  out  of  the  city  [Philadelphia]. — The 
Anas.     Ford  ed.,  i,  247.     (i793-) 

4287.  KNOX  (Henry),  Hamilton  and.— 
Knox,  for  once,  dared  to  differ  from  Hamilton, 
and  to  express,  very  submissively,  an  opinion, 
that  a  convention  named  by  the  whole  body  ot 
the  [French]  nation,  would  be  competent  to  do 
anything. — The  Anas,  ix,  126.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
209.     (179a.) 

4288. .    Knox   joined   Hamilton 

in  everything. — The  Anas,  ix,  184.  Ford  ed., 
i,  271.     (1793.) 

4280. .    Knox  subscribed  at  once 

to  Hamilton's  opinion*  that  we  ought  to  de- 
clare the  [French]  treaty  void,  acknowledging 
at  the  same  time,  like  a  fool  that  he  is,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it. — The  Anas,  ix,  143. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  227.     (i793-) 

4290. .  Knox,  according  to  cus- 
tom, jumped  plump  into  all  Hamilton's  opinions. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  169.  Ford  ed.,  i,  259. 
(1793.) 

4291.  KNOX  (Hexiry),  Indiscreet.- 
Knox  [at  a  Cabinet  meeting]  said  we  [the  Ad- 
ministration] should  have  had  fine  work  if 
Congress  had  been  sitting  these  last  two  months. 
The  fool  thus  let  out  the  secret.  Hamilton  en- 
deavored to  patch  up  the  indiscretion  of  this 
blabber  by  saying  "  he  did  not  know ;  he  rather 
thought  they  would  have  strengfthened  the  Ex- 
ecutive arm  ". — The  Anas,  ix,  165.  Forded., 
i,  255.     (Aug.  1793.) 

4292.  KNOX  (Henry),  Naval  opinions. 
— I  think  General  Washington  approved  of 
building  vessels  of  war  to  the  extent  of  a  force 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Barbary  States  in  order. 
General  Knox,  I  know,  did.  t — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  264.    Ford  ed.,  x,  240.     (M.,  1822.) 

4293.  KNOX  (Henry),  View  of  Federal 
Government. — In  the  course  of  our  [the  Cabi- 
net] conversation  [with  respect  to  the  manner 
and  place  of  swearing  in  the  President],  Knox, 
stickling  for  parade,  got  into  great  warmth,  and 

*  Though  the  question  whether  this  treaty  was  not 
terminated  by  the  French  Revolution  was  discussed 
in  the  Cabinet,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  still  in  force.  Jefferson  is,  therefore,  in  error  in 
statinjr  that  Hamilton  declared  it  void,  as  all  he  ar- 
gued for  was  wheth«T^Tt  "  ought  not  to  be  deemed 
temporarily  and  provisionally  suspended".  Cf.  Ham- 
ilton's Works  of  Namifton^  iii,  574,  iv,  39a,  394.— 
Note  in  Ford  edition/ 

+  J[efferson  advocated  this  measure  while  he  was 
Minister  to  France,  and,  subsequently,  vilvfeti  \\^  "be- 
came Secretary  of  State.— EDITOR. 
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swore  that  our  Government  must  either  be 
entirely  new  modeled,  or  it  would  be  knocked 
to  pieces  in  less  than  ten  years ;  and  that  as  it 
is  at  present,  he  would  not  give  a  copper  for  it ; 
that  it  is  the  Presidents  character,  and  not 
the  written  Constitution,  which  keeps  it  to- 
gether.— The  Anas,  ix,  139.  Ford  ed.,  i,  222. 
(Feb.  1793.) 

4294.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Affec- 
tion for. — For  yourself,  personally,  1  may 
express  with  safety  as  well  as  truth,  my  great 
esteem,  and  the  interest  I  feel  for  your  welfare. 
From  the  same  principles  of  caution.  I  do  not 
write  to  my  friend  Kosciusko.  I  know  he  is 
always  doing  what  he  thinks  is  right,  and  he 
knows  my  prayers  for  his  success  in  whatever 
he  does.  Assure  him  of  my  constant  affection 
♦  *  *  . — To  Julian  V.  Niemcewicz.*  v. 
72.     (April  1807.) 

4295.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Disinter- 
ested patriot. — May  heaven  have  in  store  for 
your  country  a  restoration  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  order,  and  vou  be  destined  as  the 
instrument  it  will  use  tor  that  purpose.  But 
if  this  be  forbidden  by  fate.  1  hope  we  shall  be 
able  to  preserve  here  an  asylum  where  your  love 
of  liberty  and  disinterested  patriotism  will  be 
forever  protected  and  honored,  and  where  you 
will  find,  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
a  good  portion  of  that  esteem  and  anection 
which  glow  in  the  bosom  of  the  friend  who 
writes  tliis  *  *  *  . — To  General  Koscius- 
ko,    iv,  295.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799) 

4296.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Emanci- 
pation for  slaves. — The  brave  auxiliary  of 
my  country  in  its  struggle  for  lil)erty,  and  from 
the  year  1797.  when  our  particular  acquaintance 
began,  my  most  intimate  and  much  beloved 
friend-  On  his  last  departure  from  the  Uniteil 
States  in  1798.  he  left  in  my  hands  an  instru- 
ment appropriating  after  his  death  all  the  prop- 
erty he  had  in  our  public  funds,  the  price  of  his 
military  services  here,  to  the  education  and 
emancipation  of  as  many  of  the  children  of 
bondai^e  in  this  countrv  as  it  should  be  adequate 
to. — To  M.  JuLiEN.    vii,  107.  (M.,  181 8.) 

4297. .     You  have  seen  the  death 

of  General  Kosciusko  announced  in  the  papers. 
He  had  in  the  funds  of  the  United  States  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  inter- 
est of  which  he  depended  for  subsistence.  On 
his  leaving  the  United  States,  in  1798.  he  placed 
it  under  my  direction  bv  a  power  of  attorney, 
which  I  executed  entirely  through  Mr.  Barnes, 
who  regularly  remitted  his  interest.  Hut  he 
left  also  in  my  hands  an  autograph  will,  dis- 
posing of  his  funds  in  a  particular  course  of 
charity,  and  making  me  his  executor. — To 
William  Wirt,  vii,  98.  Ford  ed.,  x,  96.  (M., 
1818.) 

4298.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Hopes  for 
Poland. — General  Kosciusko  has  been  disap- 
pointed by  the  sudden  peace  between  France 
and  Austria.  A  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  Rleam 
on  his  mind  for  a  moment,  that  the  extension 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  through  Italy  and 
Germany  mitjht  so  have  occupied  the  remnants 
of  monarchy  there,  as  that  his  country  might 
have  risen  a}j[ain. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv.  J13. 
Ford  ki»..  vii.  205.     (Pa.,  1798). 

4299.  KOSCIUSKO  (General),  Son  of 
liberty. — He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I 
have  ever  known,  and  of  that  liberty  which  is  to 

•  Kosciusko  returned  to  Kurope  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Niemcewicz.— Editor. 


go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  or  the  rich  alone.— 
To  Horatio  Gates,    iv.  212,    Ford  ed.«  vii,  304.    1 
(Pa.,  1798.)  j 

4300.  KOSCIUSKO  (Gmeral),  Trihott  j 
to. — Your  principles  and  dispositions  were 
made  to  be  honored,  revered  and  loved.  Tnie 
to  a  single  object,  the  freedom  and  hapnioesi 
of  man,  they  nave  not  veered  about  with  the 
changelings  and  apostates  of  our  acquaintance. 
— To  General  Kosciusko,    iv,  249.     (1798.) 

4301.  IiABOB,  Destroying.— All  the  en- 

ergies  [of  European  nations]  are  expended  in 
the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and 
lives  of  their  people.— To  President  Monml 
vii,  288.    Ford  ed.,  x,  257.     (M..  1823.) 

4302.  LABOB,  Distribation.— In  Europe, 
the  best  distribution  of  labor  is  supposed  to   : 
be  that  which  places  the  manufactunng  hands  | 
alongside  the  agricultural;   so  that  3ie  one  | 
part  shall  feed  both,  and  the  other  part  im-  ^ 
nish  both  with  clothes  and  other  comforts,   j 
Would  that  be  best  here?    Egoism  and  first  j 
appearances  say  yes.    Or  would  it  be  better  \ 
that  all  our  laborers  should  be  employed  in  . 
agriculture?    In  this  case  a  double  or  treble  . 
portion  of  fertile  lands  would  be  brought  into 
culture;  a  double  or  treble  creation  of  food 
be  produced,  and  its  surplus  f[o  to  nourish  the 
now  perishing  births  of  Europe,  who  in  re- 
turn would  manufacture  and  send  us  in  ex- 
change our  clothes  and  other  comforts.— To 
M.  Say.    iv,  527.    (W..  Feb.  1804.) 

4303. .    I   was   once  a  doubter 

whether  the  labor  of  the  cultivator,  aided  tT 
the  creative  powers  of  the  earth  itself,  wouM 
not  produce  more  value  than  that  of  the  man- 
ufacturer, alone  and  unassisted  by  the  deii 
subject  on  which  he  acted.  In  other  wonk^ 
whether  the  more  we  could  bring  into  adit* 
of  the  energies  of  our  boundless  territory*  ■ 
addition  to  the  labor  of  our  citizens,  the  more 
would  not  be  our  gain  ?  But  the  inventions  01 
later  times,  by  labor-saving  machines,  do  as 
much  now  for  the  manufacturer,  as  the  eari| 
for  the  cultivator.  Experience,  too,  has  prorw 
that  mine  was  but  half  the  question.  The  othtf 
half  is  whether  dollars  and  cents  arc  to  be 
weighed  in  the  scale  against  real  independ- 
ence? The  whole  question  then  is  solved;  Jj  1 
least  as  far  as  respects  our  wants.— T*  , 
William  Sampson.  Ford  ed.,  x,  73.  (Mh  | 
1817.)    See  Manufactures. 

4304.  LABOBy  Earnings  of.— Take  M^ 
from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  ha» 
earned.— First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  4- 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  4.     (1801.) 

4305.  LABOBy  Economy  and. — ^EconoBV 
in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  te 
lightly  burdened,  I  deem  [one  of  the]  es- 
sential principles  of  our  government  and,  con- 
sequently [one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  ad* 
ministration.— First  Inaugural  Adsiess. 
viii.  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.  (1801.)  See 
Economy. 

4306.  LABOBy  European  gornnmento 
and. — To  constrain  the  brute  force  of  the  p«K 
pie,  the  European  governments  deem  it  nee- 
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cssary  to  keep  them  down  by  hard  labor, 
poverty  and  ignorance,  and  to  take  from 
them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their  earn- 
ings, as  that  unremitting  labor  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  obtain  a  sufficient  surplus  to  sustain  a 
scanty  and  miserable  life.— To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed.,  x,  226.  (M.. 
1823.) 

4807.  LABOB,  Fruits  of.— The  rights  of 
the  people  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their 
own  industry  can  never  be  protected  against 
the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their 
control  at  short  periods. — To  Isaac  H.  Tif- 
fany,   vii.  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

4308.  LABOB,  Oovemxnent  and. — It  be- 
hooves us  to  avail  ourselves  of  every  occa- 
sion ♦  *  *  for  taking  off  the  surcharge  [of 
oflkes  and  expense]  that  it  may  never  be  seen 
here  that,  after  leaving  to  labor  the  smallest 
portion  of  its  earnings  on  which  it  can  sub- 
sist, government  shall  itself  consume  the  res- 
idue of  what  it  was  instituted  to  guard. — 
FiisT  Annual  Message,  viii,  10.  Ford 
Q.,  viii,  120.     (Dec  180 1.) 

4809.  LABOB,  lAnd  and.— Where  land 
is  cheap,  and  rich,  and  labor  dear,  the  same 
labor,  spread  in  a  slighter  culture  over  100 
acres,  will  produce  more  profit  than  if  con- 
centrated by  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  lands.  When  the 
virgin  fertility  of  the  soil  becomes  exhausted, 
it  becomes  better  to  cultivate  less,  and  well. 
The  only  difficulty  is  to  know  at  what  point 
of  deterioration  in  the  land,  the  culture  should 
be  increased,  and  in  what  degree.* — Notes  on 
AiTHUR  Young's  Lctter.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  85. 
{1792.) 

4310.  LABOBy  Manufactures,  Commerce 
•nd.— Too  little  reliance  is  to  be  had  on  a 
steady  and  certain  course  of  commerce  with  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  permit  us  to  depend 
niorc  on  that  than  we  cannot  avoid.  Our 
best  interest  would  be  to  employ  our  principal 
labor  in  agriculture,  because  to  the  profits  of 
labor,  which  is  dear,  this  adds  the  profits  of 
our  lands,  which  are  cheap.  But  the  risk  of 
hanging  our  prosperity  on  the  fiuctuating 
counsels  and  caprices  of  others  renders  it 
wise  in  us  to  turn  seriously  to  manufactures, 
and  if  Europe  will  not  let  us  carry  our  pro- 
^sions  to  their  manufactures,  we  must  en- 
<ieavor  to  bring  their  manufactures  to  our 
provisions. — To  David  Humphreys.  Ford 
^•»  ▼,  344.  (Pa.,  June  1791.)  See  Commerce 
tod  Manufactures. 

4311.  ULBOB,     Nobility     of.— My  new 

trade  of  nail-making  is  to  me  in  this  country 
what  an  additional  title  of  nobility  is.  or  the 
ensigns  of  a  new  order  are  in  Europe. — To 
M.  de  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  14-  (M, 
^795-)    See  Jefferson. 

4312.  ULBOB,  Parasites  on.— I  think 
we  have  more  machinery  of  government  than 
is  necessary,  too  many  parasites  living  on  the 

•  Arthur  Younjf .  an  Enelish  writer  on  ajfriculture. 
rrote  to  President  Washington  respecting  American 
uds  and  their  cultivation.  Jefferson  was  consulted 
o  the  aabject  by  Washington.— Editor. 


labor  of  the  industrious.— To  William  Lud* 
LOW.    vii,  378.     (M.,  1824.)      See  Economy. 

4313.  IiABOB,  Plundering.— No  other 
depositories  of  power  [but  the  people  them- 
selves] have  ever  yet  been  found,  which  did 
not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit  the 
earnings  of  those  committed  to  their  charge. — 
To  Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii.  36.  Ford  ed  x. 
45.     (M.,  1816.) 

4314.  LABQB,  Prosperity,  Agrricaltare 

and.— A  prosperity  built  on  the  basis  of  agri- 
culture is  that  which  is  most  desirable  to  us, 
because  to  the  efforts  of  labor  it  adds  the 
efforts  of  a  greater  proportion  of  soil. — 
Circular  to  Consuls,  iii,  431.  (Pa.,  1792.) 
See  Agriculture. 

4316.  IiABOB,  Protecting.- If  we  can 
prevent  the  government  from  wasting  the 
labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  them,  they  must  become  happy. 
—To  Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  453.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
178.    (W.,  1802.)    See  Protection. 

4316.  LABOB,  Bioting  on,- 1  may  err  in- 
my  measures,  but  never  shall  deflect  from  the 
intention  to  fortify  the  public  liberty  by  every 
possible  means,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  the  few  to  riot  on  the  labors  of  the  many. 
—To  Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.    (W.,  1804.) 

4317.  IiABOB,  War  and.— It  is  [the  peo- 
ple's] sweat  which  is  to  earn  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  and  their  blood  which  is  to  flow 
in  expiation  of  the  causes  of  it. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  272.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  334. 
(Pa..  1799) 

4318.  LABOBEBS,  America  settled  by. 
— Our  ancestors  who  migrated  hither  were 
laborers,  not  lawyers. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i.  139.    Ford  ed.,  i.  444.     (1774.) 

4319.  LABOBEBS,  American. — The  great 

mass  of  our  population  is  of  laborers;  our 
rich,  who  can  live  without  labor,  either  man- 
ual or  professional,  being  few,  and  of  moder- 
ate wealth.  Most  of  the  laboring  class 
possess  property,  cultivate  their  own  lands, 
have  families,  and  from  the  demand  for  their 
labor  are  enabled  to  exact  from  the  rich 
and  the  competent  such  prices  as  enable  them 
to  be  fed  abundantly,  clothed  above  mere 
decency,  to  labor  moderately  and  raise  their 
families.  They  are  not  driven  to  the  ultimate 
resources  of  dexterity  and  skill,  because  their 
wares  will  sell  although  not  quite  so  nice  as 
those  of  England.  The  wealthy,  on  the  other 
hand,  ai.l  those  at  their  ease,  know  nothing 
of  what  the  Europeans  call  luxury.  They 
have  only  somewhat  more  of  the  comforts 
and  decencies  of  life  than  those  who  furnish 
them.  Can  any  condition  of  life  be  more  de- 
sirable than  this?— To  Thomas  Cooper.  vI, 
377-     (M..  1814.) 

4320.  LABOBEBS,  Encouraging  for* 
eign. — If  foreigners  come  of  themselves  they 
are  entitled  to  all   the  rights  of  citizenship; 

I  but  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  invitmg  them 
I  by  extraordinar>'  encouragements.  I  mcat\  T\Qt 
I  that  these  doubts  should  be  exleuAtd  Vo  \\v^ 
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importation  of  useful  artificers.  The  policy  of 
that  measure  depends  on  very  different  con- 
siderations. Spare  no  expense  in  obtaining 
them.  They  will  after  a  while  ffo  to  the  plow 
and  the  hoe;  bur,  in  the  meantime,  they  will 
teach  us  somethinj^  we  do  not  know. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  332.  Ford  eo.,  iii,  190. 
(1782.) 

4821.  LABOBEBSy  English  aristocracy 

and.— In  the  hands  of  the  [English]  aristoc- 
racy, the  paupers  are  used  as  tools  to  main- 
tain their  own  wretchedness,  and  to  keep 
down  the  laboring  portion  by  shooting  them 
whenever  the  desperation  produced  by  the 
cravings  of  their  stomachs  drives  them  into 
riots.  Such  is  the  happiness  of  scientific  Eng- 
land.—To  Thomas  Qx)per.  vi,  377.  (M., 
1814.) 

4322. .  The  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, which  comprehends  the  nobility,  the 
wealthy  commoners,  the  high  grades  of  priest- 
hood, and  the  officers  of  government,  have  the 
laws  and  government  in  their  hands  [and] 
have  so  managed  them  as  to  reduce  the 
eleemosynary  class,  or  paupers,  who  are 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  below  the 
means  of  supporting  life,  even  by  labor. 
[They]  have  forced  the  laboring  class, 
whether  employed  in  agriculture  or  the  arts, 
to  the  maximum  of  labor  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  human  body  can  endure,  and  to 
the  minimum  of  food,  and  of  the  meanest 
kind,  which  will  preserve  it  in  life,  and  in 
strength  sufficient  to  perform  its  functions. 
To  obtain  food  enough,  and  clothing,  not 
only  their  whole  strength  must  be  unremit- 
tingly exerted,  but  the  utmost  dexterity  also, 
which  thcv  can  acquire;  and  those  of  great 
dexterity  only  can  keep  their  ground,  while 
those  of  less  must  sink  into  the  class  of 
paupers.  Nor  is  it  manual  dexterity  alone, 
but  the  acutest  resources  of  the  mind  also, 
which  are  impressed  into  this  struggle  for 
life ;  and  such  as  have  means  a  little  above 
the  rest,  as  the  master-workman,  for  instance, 
must  strengthen  themselves  by  acquiring  as 
much  of  the  philosophy  of  their  trade  as  will 
enable  them  to  compete  \vith  their  rivals,  and 
keep  themselves  above  ground.  Hence,  the 
industry  and  manual  dexterity  of  their 
journeymen  and  day-laborers,  and  the  science 
of  their  master-workmen,  keep  them  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  competition  with  those  of 
other  nations ;  and  the  less  dexterous  individ- 
uals, falling  into  the  eleemosynary  ranks, 
furnish  materials  for  armies  and  navies  to 
defend  their  country,  exercise  piracy  on  the 
ocean,  and  carry  conflagration,  plunder  and 
devastation  10  the  shores  of  all  those  who 
endeavor  to  withstand  their  aggressions. — To 
Thomas  Cooi-er.    vi,  376.     (M..  1814.) 

4323. .     No  earthly  consideration 

could  induce  my  consent  to  contract  such  a 
debt  as  England  has  by  her  wars  for  com- 
merce; to  reduce  our  citizens  by  taxes  to 
such  wretchedness,  as  that  laboring  sixteen 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  still  un- 
able to  afford  themselves  bread,  or  barely  to 
earn  as  much  oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep 


soul  and  body  together.  And  all  this  to  ieed 
the  avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchiuBti^ 
and  to  keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for 
the  protection  of  their  commercial  specdi- 
tions.— To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii,  7. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  35.    (M.,  1816.) 

4824.  LAB0REB8,  Federal  tazee  and^ 

The  poor  man  in  this  country  who  uses  noth- 
ing but  what  is  made  within  his  own  farm  or 
family,  or  within  the  United  States,  pays  M 
a  farthing  of  tax  to  the  General  Goven- 
ment  but  on  his  salt ;  and  should  we  go  into 
that  manufacture,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  w3 
pay  not  one  cent.— To  Dupont  de  NEMomi 
v,  584.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  321.    (M.,  1811.) 

4825.  LAB0BBB8,  Frenoh.— The  » 
croachments  [in  France]  by  the  men  on  ths 
offices  proper  for  the  women,  is  a  great  ifc- 
rangement  in  the  order  of  things.  Men  aic 
shoemakers,  tailors,  upholsterers,  staymakefit 
mantuamakers,  cooks,  housekeepers,  hons^ 
cleaners  [and]  bedmakers.  The  woiiia, 
therefore,  to  live,  are  obliged  to  undertake  the 
offices  which  they  abandon.  They  becotf 
porters,  carters,  reapers,  sailors,  lock-keqieni 
smiters  on  the  anvil,  cultivators  of  the  earth, 
&c.— Travels  in  France,    ix.  351.    (i;?;.) 

4326 .    I    set    out    *    *    •   ID 

take  a  view  of  Fontainbleau.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  shaped  my  course  towards  the  high- 
est of  the  mountains  in  sight,  to  the  top  d 
which  was  about  a  league.  As  soon  as  I 
had  got  clear  of  the  town  I  fell  in  with  1 
poor  woman  walking  at  the  same  rate  with 
myself,  and  going  in  the  same  course.  Wish- 
ing to  know  the  condition  of  die  laborioi 
poor,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  her, 
which  I  began  by  enquiries  for  the  path  which 
would  lead  me  into  the  mountain ;  and  thenoe 
proceeded  to  enquiries  into  her  vocation,  con- 
dition and  circumstances.  She  told  me  ^ 
was  a  day  laborer,  at  eight  sous,  or  foer 
pence  sterling  the  day;  that  she  had  t»o 
children  to  maintain,  and  to  pay  a  rent  of 
thirty  livres  for  her  house  (which  would  con- 
sume the  hire  of  seventy-five  days),  thatoftcQ 
she  could  get  no  employment,  and  of  coune 
was  without  bread.  As  we  had  walked  to- 
gether near  a  mile,  and  she  had  so  far  serfd 
me  as  a  guide,  I  gave  her,  on  parting,  twentf- 
four  sous.  She  burst  into  tears  of  a  gntitnde 
which  I  could  perceive  was  unfeigned  becan* 
she  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  She  bd 
probably  never  before  received  so  great  l» 
aid.— To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  eol,  viii 
34.    (Pa.,  1785.) 

4327. .    The  laboring  people  ■ 

France  are  poorer  than  in  England  They  PV 
about  one-half  their  produce  in  rent;  4e 
English,  in  general,  about  a  third — To  JoHl 
Page,    i,  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  213.     (P.,  1786^) 

4328.  LAB0BBB8,  Importing.— Do  yOB 
not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  take  oetf- 
ures  for  importing  a  number  of  Germans  tad 
Highlanders?  This  need  not  be  to  sudi  tf 
extent  as  to  prevent  the  emplojrment  oi 
eastern  laborers,  which  is  eligiole  for  fitr 
ticular  reasons.     If  you  approve  of  the  iv 
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portadon  of  Germans,  and  have  a  good 
channel  for  it,  you  will  use  it.  of  course.  If 
^u  have  no  channel,  I  can  help  you  to  one.* 
-To  Messrs.  Johnson,  Carroll,  and  Stew- 
^w.    iii,  ^7.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

4329.  LAB0BEB8,  Imprisoned.— Of- 
cnders,  even  under  a  course  of  correction, 
night  be  rendered  useful  in  various  labors  for 
he  public,  and  would  be  living  and  long-con- 
inued  spectacles  to  deter  others  from  corn- 
sitting  the  like  offences. — Crimes  Bill,  i, 
48.   Ford  ED.,  ii,  204.    (1779.) 

4330. .  Exhibited  as  a  public  spec- 

ade,  with  shaved  heads  and  mean  clothing, 
working  on  the  high  roads,  produced  in  the 
riminals  such  a  prostration  of  character,  such 
a  abandonment  of  self-respect,  as,  instead  of 
eforming,  plunged  them  into  the  most  des- 
•crate  and  hardened  depravity  of  morals  and 
haracter. — Autobiography,  i,  45.  Ford  ed., 
,  S3.     (1820.) 

4331.  LAB0REB8,  Jefferson  and.— I 
nadc  a  point  of  paying  my  workmen  in  pref- 
wncc  to  all  other  claimants.  I  never  parted 
»ith  one  without  settling  with  him,  and  giv- 
ng  him  either  his  money  or  my  note.  Every 
person  that  ever  worked  for  me  can  attest 
this,  and  that  I  always  paid  their  notes  pretty 
sooiL—To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  34. 
(P.,  1788.) 

4332.  LABOBEBS,  Skilled.— While  we 
have  land  to  labor,  let  us  never  wish  to  see 
tttr  citizens  occupied  at  a  work-bench  or 
twirling  a  distaff.  Carpenters,  masons, 
Smiths,  are  wanting  in  husbandry;  but,  for 
iic  general  operations  of  manufacture,  let  our 
workshops  remain  in  Europe.  It  is  better  to 
arry  provisions  and  materials  to  workmen 
here,  than  bring  them  to  the  provisions  and 
naterials,  and  with  them  their  manners  and 
rinciples. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  405. 
■ORD  ED.,  iii,  269.  (1782.)  See  Artisans 
nd  Manufacturers. 

4333.  LABOBEBS,  Slave  vs.  English.— 
lOr  in  the  class  of  laborers  do  I  mean  to 
ithhold  from  the  comparison  that  portion 
hose  color  has  condemned  them,  in  certain 
irts  of  our  Union,  to  a  subjection  to  the  will 
I  others.  Even  these  are  better  fed  in  these 
tates,  warmer  clothed,  and  labor  less  than 
ic  joume3rmen  or  day-laborers  of  England. 
hey  have  the  comfort,  too,  of  numerous 
imilies,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  live  with- 
it  want,  or  fear  of  it ;  a  solace  which  few 
F  the  laborers  of  England  possess.  They  are 
ibjcct,  it  is  true,  to  bodily  coercion ;  but  are 
ot  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British 
jldiers  and  seamen  subject  to  the  same,  with- 
tit  seeing,  at  the  end  of  their  career,  when 
«e  and  accident  shall  have  rendered  them 
incqual  to  labor,  the  certainty,  which  the 
Jthtr  has.  that  he  will  never  want?  And 
has  not  the  British  seaman,  as  much  as  the 
African,  been  reduced  to  this  bondage  by 
force,  in  flagrant  violation  of  his  own  con- 
sent, and  of  his  natural  right  in  his  own  per- 

•  Johnnon,  Carroll,  and  Stewart  were  the  Commis- 
ioners  of  Washingrton  City.— Editor. 


son?  And  with  the  laborers  of  England  gen- 
erally, does  not  the  moral  coercion  of  want 
subject  their  will  as  despotically  to  that  of 
their  employer,  as  the  physical  constraint  does 
the  soldier,  the  seaman  or  the  slave?  But 
do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  advocating 
slavery.  I  am  not  justifying  the  wrongs  we 
have  committed  on  a  foreigfn  people,  by  the 
example  of  another  nation  committing  equal 
wrongs  on  their  own  subjects.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  nothing  I  would  not  sacrifice 
to  a  practicable  plan  of  abolishing  every  ves- 
tige of  this  moral  and  political  depravity.  But 
I  am,  at  present,  comparing  the  condition  and 
degree  of  suffering  to  which  oppression  has 
reduced  the  man  of  one  color,  with  the  con- 
dition and  degree  of  suffering  to  which  op- 
I  pression  has  reduced  the  man  of  another 
f  color ;  equally  condemning  both. — To  Thomas 
;  Cooper,    vi,  378.    (M.,  1814.) 

4334.  LABOBEBSy  Treatment  of  slave. 
— My  first  wish  is  that  the  [colored]  laborers 
may  be  well  treated;  the  second  that  they 
may  enable  me  to  have  that  treatment  con- 
tinued by  making  as  much  as  will  admit  it. — 
To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  508.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

4335.  LABOBEBS,  White  vb.  Black.— 
The  negro  does  not  perform  quite  as  much 
work  [as  the  white  man  performs]  nor  with 
as  much  intelligence. — Notes  on  Arthur 
Young's  Letter.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  84.     (1792.) 

4336.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  At- 
las of  Patriot  Party.— He  was  the  head  and 
Atlas    of    the    Patriot    party    [of    the    French    ' 
Revolution]. — Autobiography.      i^    106.     Ford 
ED.,  i,  147.     (1821.) 

4337.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Busts 

I  of. — The  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  services  of  Major  General,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  have  determined  to  erect 
his  bust  in  their  Capitol.  Desirous  to  place  a 
like  monument  of  his  worth,  and  of  their  sense 
of  it,  in  the  country  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  his  birth,  they  have  hoped  that  the  city  of 
Paris  will  consent  to  become  the  depository  of 
this  second  testimony  of  their  gratitude.  Being 
charged  by  them  with  the  execution  of  their 
wishes,  I  have  the  honor  to  solicit  of  Messieurs 
Le  Prevot  des  Marchands  et  Echevins,  on  be- 
half of  the  city,  their  acceptance  of  a  bust  of 
this  gallant  officer,  and  that  they  will  be  pleased 
to  place  it  where,  doing  most  honor  to  him. 
it  will  most  gratify  the  feelings  of  an  allied 
nation.  It  is  with  true  pleasure  that  I  obev  the 
call  of  that  Commonwealth  to  render  just  hom- 
age to  a  character  so  great  in  its  first  develop- 
ments, that  they  would  honor  the  close  of  any 
other.  Their  country,  covered  by  a  small  army 
against  a  great  one,  their  exhausted  means  sup- 
plied by  his  talents,  their  enemies  finally  forced 
to  that  spot  whither  their  allies  and  confederates 
were  collecting  to  receive  them,  and  a  war 
which  had  spread  its  miseries  into  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  thus  reduced  to  a  single 
point  where  one  blow  should  terminate  it,  and 
through  the  whole,  an  implicit  respect  paid  to 
the  laws  of  the  land;  these  are  facts  which 
would  illustrate  any  character,  and  which  fully 
justify  the  warmth  of  those  feelings,  of  which 
T  have  the  honor  on  this  occasion  to  be  the 
organ. — To  the  Prevot  des  Mki^ckk'sd^  ^t 
EcHEviNs  De  Paris,    ii,  29.     (,"?.,  i7?»6.^ 
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li,.       '.".'-t   ^r:r.'.:-;t   tiit   tz.t   K:r.g   is  the   silt  j 
i'.'.T'ji  '.    '.  f   i',  r. ',  r  in   tii^   co"jr.ti~i'   ri^ «*•«■;  5<c   — 
v«rr:f:r  t'--  '^-jr  4t%:rt5.   nhich  ihrtittr.ed  1:    l-e  : 
::.r-r.:  '. -r-ti-yi^.     .*%o  :-.**ir.'.^  1:  h.  sirr.ilir  ;r;;-  ' 
',*:•  '.-.   fr'.r-.  i  :^r*;:zr:  :y.T*«'  had  occirrcc  j= 
tr.frir   r.:'t*.'.ry.      7h^   i-irr.::'.:r.g   ft   :r.   thi*   csjtt. 
i:  «  ^:r.:f ;  ir  x'-^--'  '■>-  ^^*  Kir.gs  iVcndlr  dis- 
j^.  •:•.:'.:,    •owar'i*   lh«:    Slates    of    Arr.erica.    and 
',?'    h;\    p^rv>r.<!    •:*:ttm    for    ttc    Marv^is    de 
I ^  •<.  ■'  •: v,^  — To    G'-r '.£.?..••  Ok    R.^ ni^jL?  h.     ii.    : :  S. 


4340.  LAFAYETTE  (Xarqnis  de),  DU- 

honored. — Th*  Mar^^u:-.  dt  Lafayette,  for 
hi^rr.r.;e  tr^fr  prayer  which  the  defi-Jiies  fron 
I'^rKX^iVz.*:  v,*-T»:  to  T^rtsent  •  ■  •  his  ^.^een  d:s- 
tcract'i  in  the  old-fashioned  language  of  the 
courit ry :  That  is  to  say,  the  command  in  the 
South  of  France  this  syn-.mer.  which  [the  kov-  l 
crnrr.er.t]  had  ^ivcn  him.  is  taken  away.  This 
dishonors  him  at  Court,  •  ■  •  but  ft  w'ill  prob- 
aMy  honor  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation. — To 
Mi-..  C'.::iso.     ii    439-     ^  P-  ir^fe* 

4341. .    The  disgrace  of  the  Mar- 

'iui«s  de  I^fayette.  which  at  any  other  period  of 
their  history  would  have  had  the  worst  conse- 
'i'jcnces  for  him,  will  on  the  contrary,  mark 
him  favorably  to  the  nation,  at  present.  During 
th<:  present  administration  he  can  expect  noth- 
ing :  1/ut  T'erhaps  it  may  serve  him  with  their 
«-uccessors, — To  Jamks  Madison,  ii.  443.  Ford 
h.ij..  v.   4.3.      fP..   1788.)  I 

4342. .     He  is  disgraced,  in  the  ; 

ancitrnt  language  of  the  court,  hut  in  truth 
honorably  marked  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  | 
ministers  are  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  have 
ha'I.  s#*i»arately,  private  conferences  with  him. 
to  *:ndtavor  through  him  to  keep  thini^s  quiet. 
—To  John  Jay.     ii.  452.     (P..  1788.) 

4343. .  The  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette is  out  of  favor  with  the  Court,  but  in  hi^h 
favor  with  the  nation.  I  once  feared  for  his 
prrsonnl  liberty,  but  I  hope  he  is  on  safe  ground 
at  present. — To  Gknfikal  \Vash;ngton-.    li.  538. 

J-ORD    h.lK,    V,    60.        (p.,     1788.) 

4344. .     There  has  been  a  little 

foun'lation  for  the  reports  and  fears  relative  to 
the  .Marquis  de  Lafayette.  He  has  from  the 
J>eKinning  taken  openly  part  with  those  who 
demand  a  constitution ;  and  there  was  a  mo- 
iricnt  that  we  apprehended  the  Bastile ;  but 
they  ventured  on  nothing  more  than  to  take 
frmn  him  a  temporary  service  on  which  he 
liarl  been  ordered :  and  this,  more  to  save  ap- 
pearances for  their  own  authority  than  any- 
iliiriK  eKe ;  for  at  the  v(*ry  moment  they  pre- 
tended that  they  had  put  him  into  disgrace,  they 
were  constantly  conferring  and  communicating 

•  T'-ff'TS'in.  in  b"half  «if  the  Crimmonwealth  of  Vir- 
v.iin'a.  pn-Mrnli'd  a  bust  of  l^afavctte  to  the  City  of 
Paris  in  .Si'pt«'nib«!r.  178^;.  Carlvle.  in  his  history  of 
thf  I'ri.in-li  KrvoluliiMi  fHook  v,  chapter  8)  refers  to 
tliis  bust  as  fiillf»ws:  '*  Hut  surely,  for  one  thing,  the 
National  ^ luard  should  liuve  a  (lenernl  !  Moreau  de 
Saint-Merv.  he  of  the  '  three  thousand  orders',  casts 
om-  of  his  signifirnnt  glances  on  the  Bust  of  I.4ifay- 
etii*.  whirh  has  st<M»M  thtTe  ever  since  the  American 
War  ftf  [liberty.  Whereupim,  by  acclamation,  La- 
fuyctiv  is  nominated."— Editor. 


TTih  ris-  ^  Siaoe  ihi^.  'ot  kk*  stood  01  wA 
^I'sZit.  «33  IS  -ocvec  &5  stsnzQg  ibe  forcMrtl 
'^t      ri^n-jit. —  ^C'   jjLiLZi    Ji&AZ»:5cx.     ii.  |li 

43tf.  I.A7AYZTTE       (Xu^vte     i^ 

Dojen  of  heroes. — ^.\3ic«ng  ihc  f«r  sonrna 
::  :ur  ReTzI-rccsary  ««r-acs:ie&.  ytm  «R  I 
iistin^shec  in  =t  irecacknj.  &s  in  die  tjmi 
tie  "»:r:i.  isd  especiiZj  s=  ibose  of  this  eM 
:rr.  Vot:  arc  aow.  I  behevt  the  dcy^m  of* 
TT.:!:iarT  ker:«».  &ac  zmj  I  sc-i  sit  ox  the  ■ 
izers  c:  libertr  ir  the  woridr — ^o  Miagti 
L^jaiTTTI.     Tciz-  ET..    X.  iiS.     ilL^  1822.) 

4346.  I.A7ATETTE  (Xaiqids  4 
Fame.— Of  bin  we  nsay  tmly  say.  as  wasfli 

cf   'jer^asicasw   "' -fTtimr   -jfKi  sms". — ^To  B 

WAEI.   EvEi^ETT.     vii.    581.       iM-,    X824.) 

4347.  ZAJFAYKTTK     (XjoqniB    4l 

Foibles.— He  ha^  a  ffreat  deal  of  aam 
cen:-.!*-.  is  well  remarked  bj  the  Kinc.  ini  i 
srr.g  in  pc^ularitr.  He  has 'nothing  against  U 
b:::  the  suspicion  of  republican  principles 
think  he  wiZl  one  day  be  of  the  ministr^.  B 
foible  is  a  canine  appetite  for  ^opalantT  ■ 
fane :  but  he  «-ill  get  above  this. — ^To  JjJD 
Madi50X.    ii.  308-    roEP  EO..  ir.  366.  iP«  li^l 

4348.  LAFAYETTE  (Xaiqids  4 
France  and  America. — ^Teach  3roar  chiUn 
to  be,  as  you  are.  a  cement  between  our  li 
nations. — ^10  Marqvis  de  Lafayette,  tii,  U 
Ford  ed..  v.  153.     iX.Y..  1790.) 

4349 .    The  Maniuis  de  L* 

ette  stands  in  such  a  relation  between  Amcrt 
and  France,  that  I  should  think  him  perfect 
capable  of  seizing  what  is  just  [oommcniak 
as  to  both.  Perhaps  on  some  occasion  of  £n 
conversation,  you  might  find  an  opportunit]M 
impressing  these  truths  [reelecting 
with  the  West  Indies]  on  his  mind. 
from  him,  they  might  be  let  out  at  a  ],  . 
ment.  as  matters  meriting  consideration  ■ 
weight,  when  [the  National  Assembly]  shall  I 
engaged  in  the  work  of  forming  a  constititfi| 
for  our  neighbors. — To  William  Shoit.  1 
276.     Ford  ed..  v.  364.     (Pa..  1791.) 

4850. .    I  think  the  return  oil 

fay  ette  to  Paris  insures  a  reconciliation  betve 
them  and  us.  He  will  so  entwist  himself  wi 
the  envoys  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  draw  0 
— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv,  320.  Ford  id.,  f 
423.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

4351.  LAFAYETTE  (Xarqnis  de),  Ax 
French  liberty.^-Behold  you,  then,  my  * 
friend,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  establn 
ing  the  liberties  of  your  country  against  a  H 
eign  enemy.  May  heaven  favor  your  «» 
and  make  you  the  channel  through  which  it  0 
pour  its  favors. — To  General  Lafayette,  i 
450.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  78.    (Pa..  June  1792.) 

4352.  LAFAYETTE  (Xarqnla  dl 
Friendship  for. — I  have  never  ceased  todn 
ish  a  sincere  friendship  for  you,  and  to  tl 
a  lively  interest  in  your  sufferings  and  tolt 
It  would  make  me  happy  to  learn  that  they  i 
to  have  an  end. — ^To  Marquis  db  LafaybttS. 
363.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

4353. .    Old    men  do  not  eii 

contract  new  friendships,  but  neither  do  tl 
forget  old  ones.  Yours  and  mine,  commem 
in  times  too  awful,  has  continued  through  til 
too  trying  and  chanseful  to  be  for^tten  at 
moment  when  our  chief  solace  is  in  our  ra 
lections. — To  Marquis  LArAvvm.  Ford  : 
ix,  302.    (M.,  18x1.) 
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4854.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
'  tots  of  Land.— I  am  persuaded,  that  a  gift 
of  lands  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  Mar- 
«ns  de  Lafayette  would  give  a  good  opinion 
iere  [France]  of  our  character,  and  would  re- 
flect honor  on  the  Marquis.  Nor,  am  I  sure 
that  the  day  will  not  come  when  it  might  be  an 
useful  asylum  to  him.  The  time  of  life  at 
which  he  visited  America  was  too  well  adapted 
to  receive  good  and  lasting  impressions  to  per- 
mit him  ever  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
principles  of  monarchical  government;  and  it 
will  need  all  his  own  prudence,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  to  make  this  country  a  safe  residence 
for  him.  How  glorious,  how  comfortable  in  re- 
flection, will  it  be,  to  have  prepared  a  refuge 
for  him  in  case  of  a  reverse.  IH  the  meantime, 
be  could  settle  it  with  tenants  from  the  freest 
part  of  this  country,  Bretagne.  I  have  never 
SQggested  the  smallest  idea  of  this  kind  to  him ; 
because  the  execution  of  it  should  convey  the 
first  notice.  If  the  State  has  not  a  right  to  give 
%im  lands  with  their  own  officers,  they  could 
iNiy  up  at  cheap  prices  the  shares  of  others. — To 
James  Madison,  i,  533.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  195. 
<P.,  1786.) 

4855. .  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana *  *  *  has  enabled  us  to  do  a  handsome 
thing  for  Lafayette.  He  had  received  a  grant 
«f  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres 
north  of  Ohio,  worth,  perhaps,  a  dollar  an  acre. 
We  have  obtained  permission  of  Congress  to 
locate  it  in  Louisiana.  Locations  can  be  found 
adjacent  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the 
island  of  New  Orleans  and  in  its  vicinitv,  the 
"nhie  of  which  cannot  be  calculated. — To 
Phiup  Mazzei.   iv,  554.     (W.,  1804.) 

4856. .    I  wrote  in  April  to  Gov- 

«Tior  Gaibome  in  these  words :  *'  Congress  has 
permitted  lots  to  be  taken  for  M.  de  Lafayette 
as  low  as  five  hundred  acres.  This  secures  to 
^  the  parcel  on  the  canal  of  Carondelet ;  but 
^  the  same  time  cuts  off  those  similar  locations 
PropiMed  by  M.  Duplantier.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  General  to  let  his 
claim  ^et  into  collision  with  any  public  interest. 
Were  it  to  lose  its  popularity,  it  might  excite  an 
apparition  neither  agreeable  to  his  feelings  nor 
interest."  This  may  already  have  produced 
some  effect  towards  abating  tne  expectations  of 
M.  Duplantier  and  the  fears  of  the  city.  Still, 
1  think  it  better  that  Mr.  Madison  should  write 
explicitly  to  him.  Indeed,  I  think  we  had  better 
bave  a  consultation,  and  determine  on  the 
proper  limits  of  the  public  reservation.  For, 
however  justifiably  desirous  we  may  be  to  re- 
lieve a  man  who  stands  so  high  in  the  public 
affection  as  Lafayette,  still,  it  should  he  only  bv 
granting  to  him  such  lands  as  would  be  granted 
^0  others  if  not  located  by  him. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  454.  (M.,  June 
1806.) 

4357. .    M.  Duplantier' s  zeal  had, 

in  one  instance,  led  us  to  fear  you  would  be  in- 
iared  by  it.  He  had  comprehended  in  his 
location  not  only  the  grounds  vacant  of  all 
title  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  which  had 
been  a  principal  object  in  my  eye  to  enable  you 
speedily  to  raise  a  sum  of  money,  but  also 
grounds  which  had  been  reserved  and  were 
Decessary  for  the  range  of  the  forts,  which  had 
been  left  open  as  a  common  for  the  citizens. 
Knowing  this  would  excite  reclamations  danger- 
ons  to  your  interests,  and  threatening  their 
popularity  both  there  and  here,  I  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Governor  Claiborne  to  get  him  to 
nthdraw  to  a  certain  extent  (about  point  blank 
hot)   from  the  fort,  the  grounds  within  that 


being  necessary  for  the  public.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  an  alarm  was  excited  in  the  town, 
and  they  instructed  their  representative  in  Con- 
gress to  claim,  for  the  use  of  the  town  and 
public,  the  whole  of  the  vacant  lands  in  its 
vicinity.  Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  effected  a  com- 
promise with  him  by  ceding  the  grounds  next 
to  the  fort,  so  as  to  leave  your  claim  clear  to  all 
the  lands  we  originally  contemplated  for  you. — 
To  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  Ix,  65. 
(W.,  May  1807.) 


4358. 


I  hope  Congress  is  pre- 


pared to  go  through  with  their  compliment  [to 
Lafayette]  worthily;  that  they  do  not  mean  to 
invite  him  merely  to  dine ;  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  his  expenses  here,  which  you  know 
he  cannot  afford,  and  that  the^  will  not  send 
him  back  empty-handed.  This  would  place 
us  under  indelible  disgrace  in  Europe.  Some 
three  or  four  good  townships  in  Missouri,  or 
Louisiana  or  Alabama,  &c.,  should  be  in  readi- 
ness for  him,  and  may  restore  his  family  to  the 
opulence  which  his  virtues  have  lost  to  them. — 
To  President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  294.  (M., 
1824.) 

4359.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de)y  Ham- 
pered by  instructions.— As  it  becomes  more 
and  more  possible  that  the  Noblesse  will  go 
wrong,  I  become  uneasy  for  you.  Your  prin- 
ciples are  decidedly  with  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
your  instructions  against  them.  A  complaisance 
to  the  latter  on  some  occasions,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  former  on  others,  may  give 
an  appearance  of  trimming  between  the  two 
parties,  which  may  lose  you  both.  You  will 
m  the  end  go  over  wholly  to  the  Tiers  Etat,  be- 
cause it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  in 
a  constant  sacrifice  of  your  own  sentiments  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Noblesse.  But  you  would 
be  received  by  the  Tiers  Etat  at  any  future  day, 
coldly,  and  without  confidence.  This  appears 
to  me  the  moment  to  take  at  once  that  honest 
and  manly  stand  with  them  which  your  prin- 
ciples dictate.  This  will  win  their  hearts  for- 
ever, be  approved  by  the  world,  which  marks 
and  honors  you  as  the  man  of  the  people,  and 
will  be  an  eternal  consolation  to  yourself.  The 
Noblesse,  and  especially  the  Noblesse  of 
Auvergne,  will  always  prefer  men  who  will  do 
their  dirty  work  for  them.  You  are  not  made 
for  that.  They  will,  therefore,  soon  drop  you. 
and  the  people  in  that  case  will  perhaps  not  take 
you  up.  Suppose  a  scission  should  take  place. 
The  priests  and  Nobles  will  secede,  the  nation 
will  remain  in  place,  and,  with  the  King,  will 
do  its  own  business.  If  violence  should  be  at- 
tempted, where  will  you  be?  You  cannot  then 
take  side  with  the  people  in  opposition  to  your 
own  vote,  that  very  vote  which  will  have  helped 
to  produce  the  scission.  Still  less  can  you  array 
yourself  against  the  people.  That  is  impossible. 
Your  instructions  are  indeed  a  difficulty.  But- 
to  state  this  at  its  worst,  it  is  only  a  single  dif- 
ficulty, which  a  single  effort  surmounts.  Your 
instructions  can  never  embarrass  you  a  second 
time,  whereas  an  acquiescence  under  them  will 
reproduce  greater  difficulties  every  day.  and 
without  end.  Besides,  a  thousand  circumstances 
offer  as  many  justifications  of  your  departure 
from  your  instructions.  Will  it  be  impossible 
to  persuade  all  parties  that  (as  for  good  legisla- 
tion two  houses  are  necessary)  the  placing  the 
privileged  classes  together  in  one  house,  and 
the  unprivileged  in  another,  would  be  better 
than  a  scission?  I  own,  I  think  it  would. 
People  can  never  agree  without  some  sacrifices ; 
and  it  appears  but  a  moderate  sacrifice  in  each 
party,  to  meet  on  this  middle  ground.  T>it 
attempt  to  bring  this  about  might  saXiai^y  'yo>w 
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instructions,  and  a  failure  in  it  would  justify 
your  siding  with  the  people,  even  to  those  who 
think  instructions  are  laws  of  conduct.  Forgive 
me,  my  dear  friend,  if  my  anxiety  for  you 
makes  me  talk  of  things  I  know  nothing  about. 
You  must  not  consider  this  as  advice.  I  know 
you  and  myself  too  well  to  presume  to  offer 
advice. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  20. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  91.  (P.,  May  1789.) 

4360. .     I  am  in  great  pain  for 

the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  principles,  you 
know,  are  clearly  with  the  people:  but  having 
been  elected  for  the  Noblesse  of  Auvcrgne, 
they  have  laid  him  under  express  instructions 
to  vote  for  the  decision  by  orders  and  not  per- 
sons. This  would  ruin  him  with  the  Tiers  Etat, 
and  it  is  not  possible  he  could  continue  long 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Noblesse.  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  press  on  him  to  burn  his  instruc- 
tions, and  follow  his  conscience  as  the  only 
sure  clue,  which  will  eternally  guide  a  man 
clear  of  all  doubts  and  inconsistencies.  If  he 
cannot  effect  a  conciliatory  plan,  he  will  surely 
take  his  stand  manfully  at  once  with  the  Tiers 
Etat.  He  will  in  that  case  be  what  he  pleases 
with  them,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  base  is  now 
too  solid  to  render  it  dangerous  to  be  mounted 
on  it. — To  General  Washington,  iii,  31. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  96.    (P.,  1789.) 

4361. .  Forty-eight  of  the  Nobles 

have  joined  the  Tiers  Etat.  *  *  *  The  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  could  not  be  of  the  number,  be- 
ing restrained  by  his  instructions.  He  is  wri- 
ting to  his  constituents  to  chanp^e  his  instruc- 
tions, or  to  accept  his  resignation. — To  John 
Jay.     iii,  62.     (P.,  June  1789.) 

4362.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Hap- 
pier in  France. — Measuring  happiness  by 
the  American  scale,  and  sincerely  wishing  that 
of  yourself  and  family,  we  had  been  anxious 
to  see  them  established  on  this  side  of  the  great 
water.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  any  equiva- 
lent can  be  found  for  the  loss  of  that  species 
of  society,  to  which  our  habits  have  been  formed 
from  infancy. — To  Maruuis  de  Lafayette,  v, 
129.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  113.     (\V.,  1807.) 

4363.  LAFAYETTE,     Imprisoned.— No 

one  has  wished  with  more  anxiety  to  see  him 
once  more  in  the  bosom  of  a  nation,  who,  know- 
ing his  works  and  his  worth,  desire  to  make 
him  and  his  family  forever  their  own.  * — To  M. 
i>E  Lafayette,    iv,  145.    (1796.) 

4364.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Im- 
prudent but  innocent. — From  what  I  learn 
from  V'iscount  Noailles,  Lafayette  has  been 
more  imprudent  than  I  expected,  but  certainly 
innocent. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  550.  Ford 
EH.,  vi,  240.     (.Fa.,  May  1703.) 

4365.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Lou- 
isiana and. — I  very  much  wished  your  pres- 
ence in  New  Orleans  durinj:  the  late  conspiracy 
of  Hiirr.  •  ♦  •  It  would  have  been  of  value,  as 
a  point  of  union  and  confidence,  for  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  American  as  well  as  Creole. — To 
Marqi'is  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed..  ix,  665.  (W., 
May   1807.) 

4366. .     Had    you     been,     as     I 

\\ithed.  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Or- 
leans.   Burr   would    never   have   given   me   one 

•  y\  (U'  I^fayettc  was  the  s<^n  of  Mnrquifi  de  Ia- 
fnvotto.  and  in  thi*  I'niteil  Slates  when  JeflFerson 
wh»te  to  him.  The  W.ishingum  Ailministrntion  ;n- 
trriH'ileil  in  bohnlf  <»f  T^favette  nnil  secured  his  re- 
/t'.jso -KinroK. 


moment's     uneasiness.  * — To   IdAsgui 

FAYETTE.  V,  1 29.  FORD  ED.,  IX,  I 
1807.) 

4367.  LAFAYETTE    (Xarqnifl 

Notable. — Lafayette's  name  wasjpUu 
list  of  Notables  originally.  Atten 
name  disappeared,  but  finally  was  i 
This  shows  that  his  character  here  ii 
sidered  as  an  indifferent  one,  and  thai 
agitation.  His  education  in  our  i 
drawn  on  him  a  very  iealous  eye  fro 
whose  principles  are  the  most  absolv 
ism.  *  *  *  The  King,  who  is  a  goo 
favorably  disposed  towards  him,  and 
ported  by  powerful  family  connectioi 
the  public  good  will.  He  is  the 
man  of  the  Notables  except  one  wl 
placed  him  on  the  list. — ^To  Eowasd 
TON.    ii,  99.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  358.    (P.,  : 

4368.  LAFAYETTE    (Xarqnifl 

peace  and  war. — I  joy,  my  friendi 
joy,  inspired  by  the  visit  of  this  our  s 
distinguished  leader  and  benefactor, 
in  the  War  of  Independence  you  h 
and  read.     They  are  known  to  you 
balmed  in  your  memories  and  in  Xhi 
faithful  history.    His  deeds  in  the  pc 
followed  that  war,  are  perhaps  not 
you;  but  I  can  attest  them.     When 
tioned  in  his  country,  for  the  purpose  • 
ing  its  friendship  with  ours  and  of 
our  mutual  interests,  this  friend  of 
my  most  powerful  auxiliary  and  advi 
made  our  cause  his  own,  as  in  truth  i 
of  his  native  country  also.     His  infl 
connections  there  were  great.    All  d( 
departments  were  open  to  him  at  all 
me  only  formally  and  at  appointed 
truth  I  only  held  the  nail,  he  drove 
him,  then,  as  your  benefactor  in  pea 
as  in  war. — Speech  at  Charlottesv 
NER.    D.  L.  J.,  391-  (1824.) 

4369.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis 
moter  of  commerce. — The  assistai 
de  Lafayette  in  the  whole  of  this  busi 
moting  commerce]  has  been  so  eam« 
efficacious,  that  I  am  in  duty  boun< 
it  under  the  eye  of  Conmss.  as  wc 
notice  on  this  occasion.  ^Their  thani 
other  notice  as  they  think  proper, 
grateful  to  him  without  doubt.  He 
deserved  and  will  continue  to  desenn 
ever  occasions  shall  arise  of  renderic 
to  the  United  States. — To  John  Ja 
(P..  1786.) 

4370. .    The  Marquis 

ette  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to 
zeal  is  unbotmded,  and  his  weight  wil 
power  great.  His  education  hai 
merely  military,  commerce  was  an 
field  to  him.  But  his  good  sense  eni 
to  apprehend  perfectly  whatever  is 
to  him.  his  agency  has  been  very  eff 
To  J.vMF.s  Madiso.n.  it,  108.  Ford  ei 
(P..  1787.) 

4371. .    The  Marquis 

ette  goes  hand  in  hand  with  me  iz 
[commercial  treaty]  transactions,  an< 
valuable  auxiliary  to  me.  I  hope  it  ' 
imputed  either  to  partiality  or  aff< 
naming  this  gentleman  so  often  ii 
patches.  Were  I  not  to  do  it.  it  woul« 
pression  of  truth,  and  the  taking  to 
whole  merit  where  he  has  the  greatc 
To  John  Jay.     ii,  228.  (P.,  1787.) 

*  T^fnvette  was  Jefferson's  first  choi 
emor  of  Orleans  after  its  acquisitioa. 
iK»RNE.- Editor. 
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iMimjetU  (Kazqiils  d«) 


4372. .    I  was  powerfully  aided 

by  all  the  influence  and  the  energies  of  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  [in  the  commercial  nego- 
tiations with  France],  who  proved  himself 
equally  zealous  for  the  friendship  and  welfare 
of  both  nations. — ^Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  90.     (1821.) 

4873.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Bem- 
iniscences.— What  a  history  have  we  to  run 
over  from  the  evening  that  yourself,  Monsieur 
Berman,  and  other  patriots  settled,  in  m^  house 
in,  Paris,  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  you 
wished!  And  to  trace  it  through  all  the  dis- 
astrous chapters  of  Robespierre.  Barras,  Bona- 
parte, and  the  Bourbons!  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  for  our  meeting. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  378.  Ford  ed.,  x,  320.  (M.. 
1824.) 

4874.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Be- 
▼isitlng  America.— 'I  have  received  *  *  * 
your  letter  ♦  ♦  ♦  giving  the  welcome  assurance 
that  you  will  visit  the  neighborhood  which,  dur- 
ing the  march  of  our  enemy  near  it,  was  covered 
by  his  shield  from  his  robberies  and  ravages. 
In  passing  the  line  of  your  former  march  you 
will  experience  pleasing  recollections  of  the 
good  you  have  done.  My  neighbors  of  our 
academical  village  have  expressed  to  you  *  *  * 
their  hope  that  you  will  accept  manifestations 
of  their  feelings,  simple  indeed,  but  as  cordial 
as  any  you  will  have  received.  It  will  be  an 
additional  honor  to  the  University  of  the  State 
that  you  will  have  been  its  first  guest. — To  Mar- 
OUis  DE  Lafayette,  vii,  378.  Ford  ed.,  x,  320. 
(M.,  1824.) 

4375. You  will  have  seen  by 

our  papers  the  delirium  into  which  our  citizens 
are  thrown  by  a  visit  from  General  Lafayette. 
He  is  making  a  triumphant  progress  through  the 
States,  from  town  to  town,  with  acclamations 
of  welcome,  such  as  no  crowned  head  ever 
received.  It  will  have  a  good  effect  in  favor 
of  the  General  with  the  people  in  Europe,  but 
probably  a  different  one  with  their  sovereigns, 
'ts  effect  here,  too,  will  be  salutary  as  to  our- 
selves, by  rallying  us  together  and  strengrthen- 
^  the  habit  of  considering  our  country  as  one 
ind  indivisible,  and  I  hope  we  shall  close  it  with 
jotnething  more  solid  for  him  than  dinners  and 
"alls.  The  eclat  of  this  visit  has  almost  merged 
^e  presidential  question,  on  which  nothing 
J^rcely  is  said  in  our  papers. — To  Richard 
Rt'SH.    vii,  380.     Ford  ed..  x.  322.     (M.,  Octo- 

^T    1824.) 

4376.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Value 
^  France. — Take  care  of  yourself,  ♦  *  * 
for  though  I  think  your  nation  would  in  any 
^cnt  work  out  her  salvation,  I  am  persuaded 
*erc  she  to  lose  you,  it  would  cost  her  oceans 
of  blood,  and  years  of  confusion  and  anarchy. — 
To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed.^ 
^'  153-     (N.Y.,  April   1790.) 

4377.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de), 
Washington  and.— The  President  has  seen 
*'th  satisfaction  that  the  Ministers  of  the 
^'nited  States  in  Europe,  while  they  have 
i^^oidcd  an  useless  commitment  of  their  nation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  have 
nevertheless  shown  themselves  attentive  to  his 
situation.  The  interest  which  the  President 
Wmself,  and  our  citizens  in  general  take  in  the 
welfare  of  this  gentleman,  is  great  and  sincere. 
lad  will  entirely  justify  all  prudent  efforts 
0  save  him.  I  am,  therefore,  to  desire  that 
'ou  will  avail  yourself  of  every  opportunity  of 
ounding   the   way    towards   his   liberation,    of 


finding  out  whether  those  in  whose  power  he  is 
are  very  tenacious  of  him,  of  insinuating 
through  such  channels  as  you  shall  think  suit- 
able, the  attentions  of  the  government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  this  object,  and 
the  interest  they  take  in  it,  and  of  prociu4ng^  his 
liberation  by  informal  solicitations,  if  possible. 
But  if  formal  ones  be  necessary,  and  the  mo- 
ment should  arrive  when  you  shall  find  that 
they  will  be  effectual,  you  are  authorized  to 
signify,  through  such  channels  as  you  shall  find 
suitable,  that  our  government  and  nation,  faith- 
ful in  their  attachments  to  this  gentleman  for 
the  services  he  has  rendered  them,  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  his  welfare,  and  will  view  his  libera- 
tion as  a  mark  of  consideration  and  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  and  as  a  new  motive  for 
esteem,  and  a  reciprocation  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards the  oower  to  whom  they  shall  be  indebted 
for  this  act.  A  like  letter  being  written  to  Mr. 
Pinckney,  you  will  of  course  take  care,  that 
however  you  may  act  through  different  chan- 
nels, there  be  still  a  sufficient  degree  of  concert 
in  your  proceedings. — To  Gouverneur  Morris. 
iii,  524.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  202.    (Pa.,  March  i793-) 

4378. .     For  Lafayette  my  heart 

has  been  constantly  bleeding.  The  influence  of 
the  United  States  has  been  put  into  action,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  either  with  decency  or  effect. 
But  I  fear  that  distance  and  difference  of  prin- 
ciple give  little  hold  to  General  Washington  on 
the  jailers  of  Lafayette.  However,  his  friends 
may  be  assured  that  our  zeal  has  not  been  in- 
active.— To  Mrs.  Church.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  454. 
(G.,  Nov.  1793.) 

4379.  LAFAYETTE  (Marquis  de),  Zeal 
of. — He  offered  his  services  with  that  zeal 
which  commands  them  on  every  occasion  re- 
specting America. — To  James  NIonroe.  i,  567. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  224.  (P.,  1786.)  See  France, 
Jefferson  and  Revolution   (French). 

—  LAFITAU  (Joseph  Francis),  Views 
on  Indians. — See  Indians. 

4380.  LAKE   OEOBOE,    Beauties   of.— 

Lake  George  is,  without  comparison,  the  most 
beautiful  water  I  ever  saw  ;  formed  by  a  con- 
tour of  mountains  into  a  basin  thirty-five  miles 
long,  and  two  or  four  miles  broad,  finely  in- 
terspersed with  islands,  its  waters  limpid  as 
crystal,  and  the  mountain  sides  covered  with 
rich  groves  of  thuja,  silver  fir,  white  pine, 
aspen,  and  paper  birch  down  to  the  water-edge ; 
here  and  there  precipices  of  rock  to  checker 
the  scene  and  save  it  from  monotony.  ♦  *  * 
Lake  Champlain,  though  much  larger,  is  a  far 
less  pleasant  water.  It  is  muddy,  turbulent,  and 
yields  little  game. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  ed.,  v,  337.  (1791.) 

4381.  LAMPS,  Improvement  in. — There 
has  been  a  lamp  called  the  cylinder  lamp  *  lately 
invented  here.  It  gives  a  light  equal,  as  is 
thought,  to  that  of  six  or  eight  candles.  It  re- 
quires olive  oil,  but  its  consumption  is  not  gfreat. 
The  improvement  is  produced  by  forcing  the 
wick  into  a  hollow  cylinder,  so  that  there  is  a 
passage  for  the  air  through  the  hollow.  The 
idea  had  occurred  to  Dr.  Franklin  a  year  or  two 
before,  but  he  tried  his  experiment  with  a 
rush,  which  not  succeeding  he  did  not  prosecute 
it.  The  fact  was  the  rush  formed  too  small 
a  cylinder ;  the  one  used  is  of  an  inch  diameter, 
— To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  13. 
(P..   1784.) 

4382.  LAND,  Allodial  and  Feudal  ten- 
ures.— An  error  in  the  nature  of  our  latvd 

•  Argand's  lamp.— EDITOR. 
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holdings  *  ♦  ♦  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period 
of   our   settlement     The   introduction    of   the 
Feudal  tenures  into  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to 
set  this  matter  in  a  proper  light.    In  the  earlier 
ages    of    the    Saxon    settlement,    Feudal    hold- 
ings  were   certainly   altogether   unknown,   and 
very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the 
time   of   the    Norman    Conquest.      Our    Saxon 
ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their  per- 
sonal property,  in  absolute  dominion,  disencum- 
bered with  any  superior,  answering  nearly  to 
the    nature    of    those    possessions    which    the 
Feudalists   term    Allodial.      William,   the    Nor- 
man,   first    introduced    that    system    generally. 
The  land  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  fell 
in  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  the  subsequent 
insurrections  of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lands  of  the  whole  Kingdom. 
These  he  granted  out.  subject  to  Feudal  duties, 
as  did  he  also  those  of  a  great  number  of  hia 
new  subiects.  who.  by  persuasions  or  threats^ 
were  induced  to  surrender  them  for  that  pur- 
pose.    But  still,  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
his   Saxon   subiects,   held   of  no   superior,   and 
not  subject  to  Feudal  conditions.   These,  there- 
fore, by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uni- 
form   the    system    of    military    defence,    were 
made  liable  to  the  same  military  duties  as  if 
they  had  been  Feuds;  and  the  Norman  lawyers 
soon  found  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  all 
the  other  Feudal  burthens.    But  still  they  had 
not  been   surrendered  to  the  King,  they  were 
not  derived  from  his  ^rant.  and  therefore  they 
were  not  holdcn  of  hmi.     A  general  principle 
indeed,  was  introduced,  that  "  all  lands  in  Eng- 
land were  held  either  mediately  or  immediately 
of  the  Crown  "  ;   but  this  was  borrowed  from 
those   holdings   which   were  truly   Feudal,   and 
only  applied  to  others  for  the  purposes  of  illus- 
tration.    Feudal  holdings  were  therefore  but  ex- 
ceptions out  of  the  Saxon  laws  of  possession, 
under   which   all    lands   were   held   in   absolute 
right.     These,  therefore,  srtill  form  the  basis,  or 
groundwork,    of    the    Common    law,    to   prevail 
wheresoever    the    exceptions    have    not    taken 
place.     America  was  not  conquered  by  William, 
the  Norman,  nor  were  its  lands  surrendered  to 
him  or  any  of  his  successors.    Possessions  there 
are.  undoubtedly,  of  the  Allodial  nature.     Our 
ancestors,  however,  who  emigrated  hither,  were 
laborers,  not  lawyers.     The  fictitious  princii)lc. 
that    all    lands    belong   originally    to    the    King, 
they  were  early  persuaded  to  believe  real :  and 
accordingly    took    grants    of    their    own    lands 
from  the  Crown.     And  while  the  Crown  con- 
tinued to  grant  for  small  sums,  and  on  reason- 
able rents,  there  was  no  inducement  to  arrest 
the  error,  and  lay  it  open  to  the  public  view. 
But  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  on  him  to  ad- 
vance the  terms  of  purchase,  and  of  holding  to 
the  double  of  what  they  were,  by  which  means 
the  acquisition  of  lands  being  rendered  difHcult. 
the  population   of  our  country  is  likely  to  be 
checked.     It  is  time,  therefore  to  lay  this  mat- 
ter before  his  Majesty,  and  to  declare,  that  he 
has    no    right    to    grant    lands    of    himself. — 
Rights  ok  British  America,    i,  138.    Ford  ed., 
i.  44.3-     O774.) 

4383. .    The    opinion    that    our 

lands  were  All0di.1l  possessions  is  one  which 
I  have  very  long  held,  and  had  in  my  eye  dur- 
ing a  pretty  considerable  part  of  my  law  read- 
ing which,  I  foimd,  always  strengthened  it. 
*  ♦  *  This  opinion  I  have  thought  and  still 
think  to  prove  if  ever  I  should  have  time  to 
look  into  books  again.  But  this  is  only  meant 
with  respect  to  the  English  law  as  transplanted 
here.  How  far  our  acts  of  Assembly,  or  ac- 
ceptance of  grants,  may  have  converted  lands 


which  were  Allodial  into  Feuds,  I  have  • 
considered.    This  matter  is  now  become  a  ] 
speculative  point ;  and  we  have  it  in  our  pow«« 
to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  for  the  pubUc— 
good.— To .    Ford  ed.,  ii.  78.    (Pa.,  1776.K 

4384. ,    [The    question    of    thw 

public  lands]  may  be  considered  in  the  twci: 
points  of  view,  ist,  as  bringing  a  revenue  inti — - 
the  public  treasury,  ad,  as  a  tenure.  •  •  ^ 
First,  is  it  consistent  with  good  policy  or  fre^ 

fovernment  to  esublish  a  perpetual  revenue?^ 
s  it  not  against  the  practice  ot  our  wise  Brit — 
ish  ancestors?  Have  not  the  instances  ii^ 
which  we  have  departed  from  this,  in  Virginia,^ 
been  constantly  condemned  by  the  universal  3 
voice  of  our  country?     Is  it  safe  to  make  ther^ 

governing  power,  when  once  seated  in  office,  in- — 
ependent  of  its  revenue  ?  Should  we  not  have  " 
in  contemplation  and  prepare  for  an  event 
(however  deprecated)  which  may  happen  in  the 
possibility  of  things;  I  mean  a  reacknowledg- 
ment  of  the  British  tvrant  as  our  King,  and  pre- 
viously strip  him  ot  every  prejudicial  posses- 
sion? Remember  how  universally  the  people 
ran  into  the  idea  of  recalling  Charles  II.,  after 
living  many  years  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment. As  to  the  second,  was  not  the  separation 
of  the  property  from  the  perpetual  use  of  lands 
a  mere  fiction  ?  Is  not  its  history  well  known. 
and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced, 
to  wit.  the  establishment  of  a  military  sys- 
tem of  defence?  Was  it  not  afterwards  made 
an  engine  of  immense  oppression?  Is  it  want- 
ing with  us  for  the  purpose  of  military  defence? 
May  not  its  other  legal  effects  (such  of  them 
at  least  as  are  valuable)  be  performed  in  other 
more  simple  ways  ?  Has  it  not  been  the  practice 
of  all  other  nations  to  hold  their  lands  as  their 
personal  estate  in  absolute  dominion?  Are  we 
not  the  better  for  what  we  have  hitherto  abol- 
ished of  the  Feudal  system?  Has  not  every 
re.«titution  of  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  had  happy 
cttects?  Is  it  not  better  now  that  we  return  at 
once  into  that  happy  system  of  our  ancestors. 
the  wisest  and  most  perfect  ever  yet  devised  by 
the   wit   of   man,   as   it   stood   before   the   8th 

century?— To   .     Ford    ed.,    ii,    79.      (Pt.. 

1776.)     See  Colonies. 

4385.  IiAKD,  AUotment,— From  the  na- 
ture and  purpose  of  civil  institutions,  all  the 
lands  within  the  limits  which  any  particular 
societv  has  circumscribed  around  itself  are  as- 
sumed by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their 
allotment.  This  may  be  done  by  themselves 
assembled  collectively,  or  by  their  legislature. 
to  whom  they  may  have  delegated  sovereign 
authority;  and  if  they  allotted  in  neither  of 
these  ways,  each  individual  of  the  society,  may 
appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds 

vacant,   and   occupancy   will   give   him   title, 

Rights  of  British  America,  i,  139.  Ford  ed 
i.  444.     (1774.) 

4386.  LAND,  Appropriation,— Unappro- 
priated, or  forfeited  lands,  shall  be  appropriated 
by  the  .-Xdministrator  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy    Council. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution 
Ford  ed..  ii,  25.     (June  1776.) 

4387. ,    Lands  heretofore  holden 

of  the  crown  in  fee  simple,  and  those  hereafter 
to  be  appropriated,  shaU  be  holden  in  full  and 

absolute  dominion,  of  no  superior  whatever. 

Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  m.,  ii  jc 
(June  1776.) 

4388. ,   Every  person,  of  fiill  age. 

neither  owning  nor  having  owned  fifty  acres 
of  land,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  appropriation  of 
fifty  acres,  or  to  so  much  as  shall  mafce  up  what 
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t  owns,  or  has  owned  m  full  and  absolute 
jfitipion.  And  no  other  person  shall  be  capable 
[taking  an  appropriatiotv — PnoposfiD  Va*  Con- 
muTioit,     Foitri  ed.,  ii*  as,     (June  i77^-) 

4S80.  ItAND,  Colonial  conquest.— Amer- 

a  wait  conquered,  and  her  settlements  made 
nd  firmly  established  at  the  expense  of  in- 
fvidnalSp  and  not  of  the  British  public*  Their 
vn  blood  was  spilt  in  acquiring  lands  for  their 
ittlcracist,  their  own  fortunes  expended  in 
aking  that  settlement  effectual. —Rights  of 
ijTisH  America*  h  i^6,  Foso  ed..  i,  430. 
1774) 

4390>  LANB,  G<>orgfl  IH.  and.— He  has 
;d:eavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
ates;  for  that  purpose  •  *  •  raising  the 
nditions   of   new    appropriations   of    tands.^ — 

tCLARATION  OF  IkDEPENDENCE  AS  DRAWN  BY 
PFEaSOW* 

4391-  LAini,  I'eopla  and,— It  is  too  soon 

^  in  our  country  to  say  that  every  man.  who 
lonot  j&nd  employments  but  who  can  find  un- 
dtivated  land,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  it, 
lying  a  moderate  rent.  But  it  is  not  too  soon 
►  provide,  by  every  possible  means,  that  as  few 
r  possible  shall  be  without  a  little  portion  of 
lai — To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Foro  mo.,  vii. 
L    (Pa.,   178s.) 


.    The    small    landholders 

le  the  most  precious  part  of  a  State. — To  Rev* 
^AMEs  Madison.     Foao  ed.,  vii,  36.     (P,j  1785- ) 

4393,  LAJTO,  Sovereignty*— That  the 
bnd^  within  the  limits  as!»umed  by  a  nation 
Wofjg  to  the  nation  as  a  body,  has  probably 
been  the  law  of  every  people  on  earth  at  some 
Wriod  of  their  history,  A  right  of  property  in 
"novable  things  is  admitted  before  the  estah- 
tofflent  of  government.  A  separate  property 
in  lands  not  till  after  that  establishment.  The 
ri|ht  to  movables  is  aeknowlcdgcd  by  all  the 
Wes  of  Indiana  surrounding  us.  Yet  bv  no 
^fit  of  them  has  a  separate  property  in  Uiods 
W  yielded  to  individuals.  He  who  plants  a 
Md  keeps  possession  till  he  has  gathered  the 
TToduce.  after  which  one  has  as  good  a  right 
**  another  to  occupy  it.  Government  must  be 
^t^blished  and  laws  provided,  before  lands  can 
^  3q)arately  appropriated,  and  their  owner  pfo- 
!*tted  in  bis  possession.  Till  then  the  property 
'5  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  they,  or  their 
^ief  as  trustee,  must  grant  theni  to  individ- 
^h,  and  determine  the  conditions  of  the  grant, 
"-Battvse  Case,    viii,  SJ9.     (iSi^.l 

4304,  LAJTD,  Valuatlon,-^The  Confed- 
eration, in  its  eighth  article,  decides  that  the 
jQota  of  money  to  be  contributed  by  the  several 
S^tes  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of 
^ed  property  in  the  State.  Experience  has 
•^orn  it  impracticable  to  come  at  that  value, 
-^A^swEas  TO  M,  DE  Meunier,  ix.  2S6.  Foro 
^K  iv,  141-     (P^-   1786.  J 

4a95 .    It  seems    *    +    *    to  be 

1  principle  of  universal  law  that  the  lands  of  a 
tfiuntry  belong  to  its  sovereign  as  trustee  for 
tile  nation. — Battujre   Case.    viii.   541.    fiBi^.) 

4306.   I^AJSTD  COMPANIES,  Early  west- 

em.— Dtjrtnff  the  regal  government,  two  com- 
panies, called  the  Loyal  and  the  Ohio  Com- 
panics,  had  obtained  grants  from  the  crown  for 
loOpOOO  or  1,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  each,  on 
Jlie  Ohio,  on  condition  of  settling  them  in  a 
fiven  number  of  years.  They  surveyed  some, 
Lod  settled  thcm^  but  the  war  of  17SS  came  on, 
nd   broke   up   the  lettlements.      After   it   was 


over,  they  petitioned  for  a  renewal.    Four  other 
large  companies  then  formed  themselves^  called 
the   Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  the  Wabash,  and 
the   Indiana  companies,   each  praying  for   im- 
mense quantities  of  land,  some   amounting  to 
200  mites  sqtiare :  so  that  they  proposed  to  cover 
the    whole    country    north    between    the    Ohio 
and   Mississippi,   and   a   great   portion   of   what 
is  south.     All  these  petitions  were  depending 
without  any  answer  whatever  from  the  crown* 
when  the  Revolution  war  broke  out.     The  peti- 
tioners had  associated   to  themselves  some  of 
the  nohility  of  England,  and  most  of  the  char- 
acters  in   America   of  great   influence.     When 
Congress   assutned   the  government,  they   took 
some  of  their  body   in   as  partners,  to  obtain 
then-  influence ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard, 
at  the  time,  that  one  of  them  took  Mr,  Gerard 
as  a  partner^  expecting  b^  that  to  obtain  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  Court,  to  obtain  grants 
of  those  lands  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  British  government.     All  these 
lands  were  within  the   limits  of   Virginia  and 
that   State   determined,   peremptorily   that   they 
never  should  be  granted  to  large  companies,  but 
left  open  equally  to  all ;  and  when  tncy  passed 
their  land   law    (which   I   think   was   in   1^78), 
they  confirmed  only  so  much  of  the  lands  of  the 
Loyal  company,  aa  they  had  actually  surveyed, 
which    was   a   very   small   proportion,    and   an- 
nulled every  other  pretension.     And  when  that 
State   conveyed   the  lands   to   Congress   (which 
was  not  till  1784)^  fio  determined  were  they  to 
prevent   their   being   granted   to   these   or   any 
other   large   companies,   that   they   made   it   an 
express    condition    of    the    cession,    that    they 
should   be   applied   first   towards   the   soldiers* 
bounties,  and  the  residue  sold  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 
This   disposition    has   been,   accordingly,   ngor- 
ousl>r  made,  and  is  still  going  onj  and  Congress 
considers  itself  as  having  no  authority  to  dis- 
pose of  them  otherwise. — To  J.  M.  G-  o£  Rav- 
sv.vAL.    iv,  371.    Fottii  Fo,,  viii,  TQ.    (W.,  March 
iSoij 

4397,  I.AND  TAX,  Postponed.— The  af- 
fluence of  the  Treasury  has  made  it  possible  to 
KO  on  a  year  longer  without  a  I  ana  tax. — To 
jiiHK  Taylor,     Foho  eo.,  vii,  iSi.     (Pa.,  1797.') 

439s. _,     The  land  tax  will  not  be 

brought  on.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says 
he  has  money  enough.  No  doubt  *  *  *  [this] 
may  be  taken  up  more  boldly  at  the  next  session, 
when  most  of  the  elections  will  l>e  over,- — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  ^05.  Ford  ed.^  vii,  1S9. 
(Pa.   1798.) 

4399*  LAKP  TAXj  Proposed.— They  ftlie 
federalist*]  already  talk  *  *  *  of  a  land  Tax. 
[This]  will  probably  not  be  opposed.  The 
only  question  w*ill  be  how  to  modify  it.  On 
this  there  may  be  great  diversity  of  sentiment. 
One  party  will  want  to  make  it  a  new  course  of 
patronage  and  expense. — To  James  Madison. 
IV,  ^J4,    Ford  eo.,  vii,  337,     (Pa.,  1798.) 

4400,  -^ —  ^^^^,  If  the  expenses  should 
exceed  three  millions  they  [the  federalists] 
will  undertake  a  land  tax.  Indeed  a  land  tax 
13  the  decided  resource  of  many,  perhaps  of  a 
majority.  There  is  an  idea  of  some  of  the  Con- 
necticut members  to  raise  the  whole  money 
wanted  by  a  tax  on  salt ;  so  much  do  they  dread 
a  land  tax, — To  Jame5  Madison.  Foro  bi>,»  vii, 
343-      (I7<*80 

4401. — .     The  land  tax  is  tiow  on 

the  carpet  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars;  yet 
I  think  they  must  at  least  double  \t.  *  *  *  \ 
presume,  therefore,  the  tax  on  Hnd%,  tttsaa^:^ 
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and  negroes,  will  be  a  dollar  a  head  on  the 
population  of  each  State. — To  James  Monroe. 
IV,  242.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  256.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

4402. .  The  land  tax  was  yes- 
terday [May  30]  debated,  and  a  majority  of  six 
struck  out  the  13th  section  of  the  classification 
of  houses,  and  taxing  them  by  a  different  scale 
from  the  lands.  Instead  of  this,  is  to  be  pro- 
posed a  valuation  of  the  houses  and  lands  to- 
gether.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  244.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  261.     CPa.,  May  1798.) 

4403.  LANDS  (Indian),  Acquirement  of 
title  to. — The  State  of  Georgia,  having 
granted  to  certain  individuals  a  tract  of  country, 
within  their  chartered  limits^  whereof  the  In- 
dian ri^ht  has  never  yet  been  acquired:  with 
a  proviso  in  the  grants,  which  implies  that 
those  individuals  may  take  measures  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  Indian  rights  under  the  au- 
thority of  that  Government,  it  becomes  a 
question  how  far  this  grant  is  good  ?  A  society, 
taking  possession  of  a  vacant  country,  and 
declaring  they  mean  to  occupy  it,  does  thereby 
appropriate  to  themselves  as  prime  occupants 
what  was  before  common.  A  practice  intro- 
duced since  the  discovery  of  America,  author- 
izes them  to  go  further,  and  to  fix  the  limits 
which  they  assume  to  themselves :  and  it  seems, 
for  the  common  good,  to  admit  this  right  to  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  extent.  If  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  altogether  vacant,  is 
thinly  occupied  by  another  nation,  the  right  of 
the  native  forms  an  exception  to  that  of  the 
newcomers ;  that  is  to  say.  these  will  only  have 
a  right  against  all  other  nations  except  the  na- 
tives. Consequently,  they  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acquiring  the  native  right  by  pur- 
chase or  other  just  means.  This  is  called  the 
right  of  preemption,  and  is  become  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations,  fundamental  with 
respect  to  America.  There  are  but  two  means 
of  acquiring  the  native  title.  First,  war :  for 
even  war  may.  sometimes,  give  a  just  title. 
Second,  contracts  or  treaty.  The  States  of 
America  before  their  present  Union  possessed 
completely,  each  within  its  own  limits,  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  use  these  two  means  of  acquir- 
ing the  native  title,  and,  by  their  act  of  Union, 
they  have  as  completely  ceded  both  to  the  Gen- 
eral Ciovernment.  Art.  2d.  Section  ist,  *'  The 
President  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur".  Art.  1st,  Section  8th.  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war.  to 
raise  and  support  armies".  Section  10th.  "  No 
State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or 
confederation.  Xo  State  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  engage  in  war.  unless  actually  in- 
vaded, or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not 
admit  of  delay  ''.  These  paragraphs  of  the  Con- 
stitution, declaring  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment shall  have,  and  that  the  particular  ones 
shall  not  have,  the  right  of  war  and  treaty,  are 
so  explicit  that  no  commentary  can  explain  them 
further,  nor  can  any  explain  them  away.  Con- 
sequently. Georgia,  possessing  the  exclusive 
right  to  accimre  the  native  title,  but  having  re- 
linquished the  means  of  doing  it  to  the  General 
Government,  can  only  have  put  her  grantee  into 
her  own  condition.  She  could  convey  to  them 
the  exclusive  right  to  acquire ;  but  she  could 
not  convey  what  she  had  not  herself,  that  is. 
the  means  of  acquiring.  For  these  they  must 
come  to  the  General  Government,  in  whose 
bands  they  have  been  wisely  deposited  for  the 


purposes  both  of  peace  and  justice.  What  is  to 
be  done?  The  right  of  the  General  Gorern- 
ment  is,  in  ray  opinion,  to  be  maintained.  The 
case  is  sound,  and  the  means  of  doing  it  as  prac- 
ticable as  can  ever  occur.  But  respect  and 
friendship  should,  I  think,  mark  the  conduct  of 
the  General  towards  the  particular  government, 
and  explanations  should  be  asked  and  time  and 
color  given  them  to  tread  back  their  stepi  be- 
fore coercion  is  held  up  to  their  view.  I  am 
told  there  is  already  a  strong  party  in  Georgia 
opposed  to  the  act  of  their  government  I  shonU 
think  it  better,  then,  that  the  first  measures, 
while  firm,  be  yet  so  temperate  as  to  secure 
their  alliance  and  aid  to  the  General  Gofen- 
ment.  Might  not  the  eclat  of  a  proclamatioa 
revolt  their  pride  and  passion,  and  throw  them 
hastily  into  the  opposite  scale?  It  will  be 
proper,  indeed,  to  require  from  the  govoronest 
of  Georgia,  in  the  first  moment,  that  whik  the 
General  Government  shall  be  expecting  and 
considering  her  explanations,  things  shall  re- 
main in  statu  quo,  and  not  a  move  be  made  to- 
wards carrying  what  they  have  begim  into 
execution. — Opinion  on  Georgia  Land  Gbakts. 
vii,  467.    Ford  ed.,  v,  165.     (May  1790.) 

4404. .  No  lands  shall  be  appro- 
priated until  purchased  of  the  Indian  native 
proprietors;  nor  shall  any  purchases  be  made 
of  them  but  on  behalf  of  the  public,  by  anthority 
of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  to  be  passca 
for  every  purchase  specially. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.  (June  1776.) 

4405.  LANDS   (Indian),   Baying.— We, 

indeed,  are  always  ready  to  buy  land ;  but  ve 
will  never  ask  but  when  you  wish  to  sell :  ainl 
our  laws,  in  order  to  protect  you  against  im- 
position, have  forbidden  individuals  to  p(ff- 
chase  lands  from  you :  and  have  rendered  it 
necessary,  when  you  desire  to  sell,  even  to  a 
State,  that  an  agent  from  the  United  States 
should  attend  the  sale,  see  that  your  consent 
is  freely  given,  a  satisfactory  price  paid,  aod 
report  to  us  what  has  been  done,  for  your  ap- 
probation. * — To  Brother  Handsome  LaS^- 
viii.  188.     (1802.) 

4406.  LANDS  (Indian),  Intmsiona  od* 

— Knowing  your  disposition  to  have  these 
people  [the  Cherokee  Indians]  protected  in  the 
possession  of  their  unpurchased  lands.  I  tali^ 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  you  that  the  old 
Tassel,  in  a  late  message  to  me.  complaio^ 
of  intrusions  on  their  lands,  and  particularly 
of  some  attempts  to  take  from  them  the  great 
island.  This,  by  the  late  extension  of  oif 
[Virginia]  boundary,  falling,  as  I  understand 
within  your  State  [North  Carolina],  removes 
the  application  for  protection  to  your  Eaceel- 
lency.  whose  power  alone  can  extend  to  ^ 
removal  of  intrusions  from  thence.  As  to  so 
much  of  their  lands  as  lie  within  our  latitudes, 
as  well  as  the  lands  of  other  Indians  generally 
our  Assembly,  now  sitting,  has  in  contempla- 
tion authorized  the  Executive  to  send  patrols 
of  the  military  through  them  from  time  to  time 
to  destroy  the  habitations  which  shall  be  erected 
in  them  by  intruders. — To  the  C^vernor  of 
North  Carolina.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  275.  (Wg.. 
1779.) 

4407.  IiAin>S  (Indian),  SnxTenderlng.— 

You  have  it  peculiarly  in  your  power  to 
promote  among  the  Indians  a  sense  of  the 
superior  value  of  a  little  land,  well  cultivated, 
over  a  great  deal  unimproved,  and  to  encourage 

♦  The  extent  of  territory  to  which  the  native  In- 
dian title  was  extinguished  under  Jefferaocu  bv  pur- 
chase, embraced  nearly  one  hundred  V«fl|imis  oC 
acres.— Editor.  ««*««•  «i 
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them  to  make  this  estimate  truly.  The  wisdom 
of  the  animal  which»  amputates  and  abandons  to 
the  hunter  the  parts  for  which  he  is  pursued 
-should  be  theirs,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  sacrifices  what  is  useful,  the  latter  what 
is  not. — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv,  467.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  214.     (W.,  1803.) 

4408.  IiANDS  (Indian),  Virginia  and.— 
That  the  lands  of  this  colony  [Virginia]  were 
taken  from  the  Indians  by  conquest,  is  not  so 
general  a  truth  as  is  supposed.  I  find  in  our 
histories  and  records,  repeated  proofs  of  pur- 
chase, which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the 
lower  country;  and  many  more  would  doubt- 
less be  found  on  further  search.  The  upper 
country,  we  know,  has  been  acquired  altogether 
by  purchases  made  in  the  most  unexceptionable 
form. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  339.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,   196.     (1782.) 

4409.  LANDS  (Public),  Disposition  of  .— 

The  new  plan  of  opening  our  land  office,  bv 
dividing  the  lands  among  the  States,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  vendue,  ♦  *  *  separates  still  more 
the  interests  of  the  States,  which  ought  to  be 
made  joint  in  every  possible  instance,  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being  one  nation, 
and  to  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the  peo- 
ple shall  look  to  Congress  as  their  head.  And 
when  the  States  get  their  portions,  thev  will 
either  fool  them  away,  or  make  a  job  of  it  to 
serve  individuals.  Proofs  of  both  these  prac- 
tices have  been  furnished,  and  by  either  of  them 
that  invaluable  fund  is  lost,  which  ought  to 
pay  our  public  debt.  To  sell  them  at  vendue,  is 
to  give  them  to  the  bidders  of  the  day,  be  they 
many  or  few.  It  is  ripping  up  the  hen  which 
lays  golden  eggs.  If  sold  in  lots  at  a  fixed  price, 
as  first  proposed,  the  best  lots  will  be  sold  first ; 
as  these  become  occupied,  it  gives  a  value  to  the 
interjacent  ones,  and  raises  them,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  to  the  price  of  the  first. — To 
James  Monroe,  i,  347.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  52.  (P., 
1785.) 

4410.  IiANDS  (Public),  Monopolies  in.— 
Vast  grants  of  land  are  entirely  against  the 
policy  of  our  government.  They  have  ever  set 
their  faces  most  decidedly  against  such  monop- 
olies.— To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  x,  202. 
(M..  1821.) 

—  LANDS  (Public),  Plan  of  land  office. 
— See  Western  Territory. 

4411.  LAin>S  (PubUc),  Sale.— I  am 
against  selling  the  lands  at  all.  The  people  who 
vill  migrate  to  the  westward,  whether  they 
form  part  of  the  old  or  of  a  new  colony,  will  be 
subject  to  their  projportion  of  the  Continental 
debt  then  unpaid.  They  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  more.  They  will  be  a  people  little  able 
to  pay  taxes.  There  is  no  equity  in  fixing  upon 
them  the  whole  burthen  of  this  war,  or  any 
other  proportion  than  we  bear  ourselves.  By 
selling  the  lands  to  them,  you  will  disgust  them^ 
and  cause  an  avulsion  of  them  from  the  com- 
mon union.     They  will  settle  the  lands  in  spite 

of  everybody. — To .    Ford  ed.,  ii,  80.     (Pa., 

1776.) 

4412.  .    The   idea   of   Congress 

selling  out  unlocated  lands  has  been  sometimes 
dropped,  but  we  have  always  met  the  hint  with 
sucn  determined  opposition  that  I  believe  it  will 

never  be  proposed. — ^To  .  Ford  ed.,  ii,  80. 

(Pa.,  1776.) 

4413.  • .    Congress   have    *    *    * 

pas<ed  an  ordinance  for  disposing  of  their  lands 
and,  I  think,  a  very  judicious  one.     They  pro- 


pose to  sell  them  at  auction  for  not  less  than 
a  dollar  an  acre,  receiving  their  own  certificates 
of  debt  as  money, — To  William  Carmichael. 
i,  393.     (P.,  1785.) 

4414. I  am  much  pleased  with 

your  land  ordinance,  and  think  it  improved  from 
the  first,  in  the  most  important  circumstances. 
I  had  mistaken  the  object  of  the  division  of  the 
lands  among  the  States.  I  am  sanguine  in  my 
expectations  of  lessening  otu*  debts  by  this 
fund,  and  have  expressed  my  expectations  to 
the  minister  and  others  here. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   i,  407.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  86.     (P.,  1785.) 

4415. .    Congress  have  purchased 

a  very  considerable  extent  of  country  from  the 
Indians,  and  have  passed  an  ordinance  laying 
down  rules  for  disposing  of  it.  These  admit 
only  two  considerations  for  granting  lands :  first, 
military  service  rendered  during  the  late  war: 
and  secondly,  money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
granting,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  their 
national  debt. — To  Marquis  de  Poncens.  i. 
430.     (P.,   1785.) 

4416. .    A  provision  for  the  sale 

of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  is  par- 
ticularly urged  by  the  important  considerations 
that  they  are  pledged  as  a  fund  for  reimburs- 
ing the  public  debt;  that,  if  timely  and  ju- 
diciously applied,  they  may  save  the  necessity 
of  burthening  our  citizens  with  new  taxes  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  principal ;  and  that 
being  free  to  pay  annually  but  a  limited  propor- 
tion of  that  principal,  time  lost  in  beginning  the 
payments  cannot  be  recovered,  however  pro- 
ductive the  resource  may  prove  in  event. — 
Paragraph  for  President's  Message.  Ford 
ed..  V,  384.     (1791.) 

4417.  LANDS  (PubUc),  Settlers.— It  is 
said  that  wealthy  foreigners  will  come  in  great 
numbers,  and  they  ought  to  pay  for  the  liberty 
we  shall  have  provided  for  them.  True,  but  make 
them  pay  in  settlers.  A  foreigner  who  brings 
a  settler  for  every  one  hundred  or  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  to  be  granted  hini,  pays  a  better 
price  than  if  he  had  put  into  the  public  treasury 
five  shillings,  or  five  pounds.  That  settler  will 
be  worth  to  the  public  twenty  times  as  much 
every  year,  as  on  our  old  plan  he  would  have 

paid  in  one  payment. — To .    Ford  ed.,  ii,  80. 

(Pa..  1776.) 

4418. .     I  am  clear  that  the  lands 

should  be  appropriated  in  small  quantities. — To 
.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  80.     (Pa.,   1776.) 

4419.  .     I    sincerely    wish    that 

your  proposition  to  "  purchase  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  Illinois  on  favorable  terms,  for  introdu- 
cing a  colony  of  English  farmers ",  may  en- 
counter no  difficulties  From  the  established  rules 
of  our  land  department.  The  general  law  pre- 
scribes an  open  sale,  where  all  citizens  may 
compete  on  an  equal  footing  for  any  lot  of 
land  which  attracts  their  choice.  To  dispense 
with  this  in  any  particular  case,  requires  a 
special  law  of  Congress,  and  to  special  legis- 
lation we  are  generally  averse,  lest  a  principle 
of  favoritism  should  creep  in  and  pervert  that 
of  equal  rights.  It  has,  however,  been  done 
on  some  occasions  where  a  special  national 
advantage  has  been  expected  to  overweigh  that 
of  adherence  to  the  general  rule.  The  promised 
introduction  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  procured 
a  special  law  in  favor  of  the  Swiss  settlement 
on  the  Ohio.  That  of  the  culture  of  oil,  wine 
and  other  southern  productions,  did  th^  %2ltcv& 
lately  for  the  Frencn  settlement  on  \!^t  Tom- 
bigbee.    It  remains  to  be  ttied  N«\ie\.YifeT  >^v«X  oi 
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an  improved  system  of  farming,  interesting  to 
so  c^eat  a  proportion  of  our  citizens,  may  not 
also  be  thought  worth  a  dispensation  with  the 
genera]  rule. — ^To  George  Flower,  vii,  83. 
(P.F..  1817.) 

4420.  LANDS  (PubUc),  Squattingr.— The 

Virginia  Assembly  finding  that,  in  defiance  of 
their  endeavors  to  discourage  and  prevent  the 
settling  our  western  country,  people  were  re- 
moving thither  in  great  numbers,  appropriating 
lands  of  their  own  authority,  and  meditating  to 
hold  them  by  force,  after  propositions,  made 
and  rejected  at  several  sessions  for  legalizing 
those  settlements,  at  length  found  it  necessary 
to  give  way  to  the  torrent,  and  by  their  act  of 
May,  177Q.  to  establish  a  land  office.  The  ir- 
regular claims  and  settlements  which,  in  the 
meantime,  had  covered  that  country,  were  be- 
come so  extensive  that  no  prudent  man  could 
venture  to  locate  a  new  claim,  and  so  numer- 
ous that,  in  the  common  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  would  have  engrossed  the  whole  time  of 
our  ordinary  courts  for  many  years  to  have 
adjusted  them.  So  multifarious  were  they,  at 
the  same  time,  that  no  established  principles  of 
law  or  equity  could  be  applied  for  their  determi- 
nation ;  many  of  them  being  built  on  customs 
and  habits  which  had  grown  up  in  that  country, 
being  founded  on  modes  of  transmission  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  which,  having  entered  almost 
into  everv  title,  could  not  be  absolutely  neg- 
lected. This  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
Assembly  the  necessity  of  sending  special  com- 
missioners to  settle,  on  the  spot,  and^  without 
delay,  those  virtous  claims,  which  being  once 
cleared  away  would  leave  the  residuary  country 
open  to  the  acquisition  of  other  adventurers. 
The  western  Counties  were  accordingly  laid  off 
into  Districts  for  this  purpose,  and  the  arrange- 
ment being  general,  included  the  territory  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  claimed  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Whether  the  Assembly  did  not 
advert  to  this  circumstance,  or  took  for  granted 
that  the  commissioners  would  never  consider  a 
law  of  this  State  as  meant  to  be  applied  to 
those  who  professed  themselves  the  citizens  of 
another,  and  had  been  freely  admitted  so  to 
profess  themselves  by  our  Government,  or 
whether  they  relied  that  the  term  of  one  year, 
within  which  they  provided  that  no  grant  should 
issue  on  any  judgment  of  the  commissioners, 
would  give  them  time  for  the  settlement  of  our 
disputed  territory,  or  at  least  to  provide  for  the 
peace  of  their  citizens  within  it,  is  not  within 
my  province  or  power  to  say.  This,  however. 
I  can  say.  that  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  cordial  desire  to  settle  this  claim  with 
them  amicably,  no  motive  inconsistent  with 
that  entered  into  the  transaction.  In  fact  the 
execution  of  this  commission,  guarded  as  its  ef- 
fects are  by  a  twelve  months'  delay  of  the  grants, 
appears  to  be  as  peaceable  and  inoffensive  as 
the  mission  of  so  many  astronomers  to  take 
the  longitude  or  latitude  of  the  several  farms. 
— To  THE  Pkesident  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.. 
ii.   293.      (Wg..    1780.) 

4421. .     There  is  indeed  a  clause 

in  the  act  of  Assembly  which  might,  on  first 
view,  be  thought  to  leave  an  opening  for  the 
introduction  of  force.  It  is  that  which  says  that 
judtjment  l»e  rendered,  if  possession  be  forcibly 
detained  by  the  party  against  whom  it  is, 
restitution  may  be  made  by  the  commissioners, 
or  by  any  justice,  in  like  manner  as  might  l>e 
done  in  the  case  of  lands  holden  by  grant  act- 
ually issued :  a  clause  very  necessary  in  our 
other  western  country,  but  not  at  all  applicable 
to  that  part  of  it  claimed  by  the  .State  of  Penn- 
sylvania.    By  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth 


(the  same  in  this  instance  with  the  EafUdi 
Law),  even  in  the  case  of  lands  holden  under 
actual  c^ant,  no  restitution  can  be  made  ifter 
three  years  peaceable  possession,  a  term  mach 
shorter  than  that  of  any  bona  Ude  possattooi 
in  the  disputed  territory.  The  latest  of  these 
must  be  of  six  or  seven  years'  continuanee,  the 
present  dispute  having  so  long  subsisted.  The 
expediency  and  necessity,  therefore,  of  the  gen- 
eral measure  of  establishing  this  temporuy 
Court,  I  doubt  not  but  Congress  will  peroeiTe 
and  though  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  diimited 
territory  had  been  excerpted  from  this  jurl•di^ 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  everjrthing  whidi  mi^ 
give  iealousy  or  uneasiness  to  a  sister  SUte,  or 
which  might  lead  them  into  an  apprehenfioa 
that  we  meant  to  do  any  act  which  shoidd 
wound  the  amity  between  us ;  yet  I  hope  when 
Confess  contemplates  its  effects,  they  wiU  be 
sensible  that  it  only  amounts  to  a  settlement  00 
paper  of  the  rights  of  individuals  derived 
from  this  State,  and  that  no  man's  possession  or 
quiet  can  be  disturbed  in  consequence  of  any 
proceedings  under  it,  until  our  Legislitnre 
*  *  *  shall  have  had  time  to  settle  finilly 
with  them  this  unfortunate  dispute,  or  othe^ 
wise  to  provide  against  the  evils  they  have 
apprehended. — To  the  President  of  Concuss. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  204.  (Wg,.  1780.)  See  EaitH, 
Generations.  Western  Territory. 


4422.  LAKGBON  (John),  Patriot— W« 

were  fellow  laborers  from  the  beginning  of  tl^* 
first  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  rev^ 
lution  in  our  government,  of  the  same  seal  tfi^ 
the  same  sentiments,  and  I  shall  honor  his  mei^' 
ory  while  memory  remains  to  me. — ^To  Maik^ 
Langdon   Hill,     vii,   154.     (M.,   1820.) 

4423.  LAKGUAGE,  Distortlnff.— Wh^^^ 
we  see  inspired  writing  made  to  speak  whatev^^ 
opposite  controversialists  wish  them  to  say.  v^"^ 
cannot  ourselves  escpect  to  find  language  vT^ 
capable  of  similar  distortion.  My  expressioi^^ 
were  general;  their  i>erversion  is  in  their  mi^^ 
application  to  a  particular  case. — To  C.  Haj^^ 
mond.    vii.  216.     (M..  1821.) 

—  LANGUAGE,  Neology.— See  Neoloc^^ 

—  LANGUAGE  (English),  Impiuiii^ 
ment  of. — See  Neology. 

4424.  LANGUAGE,  Pariflts  and.— I  cor-'^ 
cur  entirely  with  you  in  opposition  to  purist:^* 
who  would  destroy  all  strength  and  beauty  c:^ 
style,  by  subjecting  it  to  a  rigorous  complian^^^ 
with  their  rules.  Fill  up  all  the  ellipses  vm.  « 
syllepses  of  Tacitus,  Sallust,  Livy,  &c.,  and  tfcas* 
elegance  and  force  of  their  sententious  brcvr«'3' 
are  extinguished.     **  Auferre.  trucidare.  raper*^. 

f alsis  nominibus.  imperium  appellant  **.       I>^ 
orum   injurias,   diis  curse  '*.    "  Alieni   appclenrs. 
sui    profusus;    ardens    in    cupiditatibus :   sa^^^ 
loquentiaj,   sapientis  parum  ",    "  Annibal,  P^*^ 
pacem  ".  "  Per  diem  Sol  non  uret  te,  neque  U*"* 
I)er  noctem  ".     Wire-draw  these  expression*  21       i 
filling   up    the   whole    syntax   and    sense,  *^      1 
they   become   dull   paraphrases   on   rich   s^^/ 
ments.     We  may  say  then  truly  with  Qu***?r. 
ian.  "  Aliud  est  Grammatic6,  aiiud  Latin^  ^ 
qui ".     1   am  no  friend,  therefore,  to  wh*-*^ 
called    purism. — To    John    Waldo,     vi,      "• 
(M.,  1813.) 

4425. ^ ,  ^  I  am  not  a  friend  %*% 


scrupulous  purism  of  style.  I  readilv  sacr^^tk* 
the  niceties  of  syntax  to  euphony  and  stren^^f 
It  is  by  boldly  neglecting  the  rigorisms  ^ 
grammar  that  Tacitus  has  made  himsdf  ^ 
strongest  writer  in  the  world.  The  hyperestf:^^ 
ics  call  him  barbarous;  but  I  ■hould  be  MT^^^ 
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cchange  his  barbarisms  for  their  wire-drawn 
sms.  Some  of  his  sentences  are  as  strong 
anguage  can  make  them.  Had  he  scrupu- 
ly  filled  up  the  whole  of  their  syntax,  they 
Id  have  been  merely  common.  To  explain 
neaning  by  an  English  example,  I  will  quote 
motto  of  one,  I  believe,  of  the  regicides  of 
rlcs  I.,  "  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience 
God  **.  Correct  its  syntax,  "  Rebellion 
mst  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God",  it  has 
all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  antithesis. 
J  Edward  Everett,    vii,  273,     (M.,  1823.) 

I5S6.  LANGUAGE,  Science  and.— I  do 
pretend  that  language  is  science.  It  is 
'  an  instrument  for  the  attainment  of 
3CC. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  389.  Ford 
iii,  253.     (1782.) 

127.  LANGUAGE,  Style.— Style,  in  wri- 
or  speaking,  is  formed  very  early  in  life. 

e  the  imagination  is  warm,  and  impressions 
permanent — To  J.  Bannister,  i,  468. 
1785.) 

128.  LANGUAGE  (Anglo-Saxon), 
iy  of. — I  learn  from  you  with  great  pleas- 
that  a  taste  is  reviving  in  England  for  the 
very  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  our  Ian- 
re  ;  for  a  mere  dialect  it  is,  as  much  as  those 
•*iers  Plowman,  Gower,  Douglas,  Chaucer, 
iser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  for  even  much  of 
on  is  alreaoy  antiquated.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
nly  the  earliest  we  possess  of  the  many 
les  of  mutation  by  which  the  language  has 
red  down  to  its  modem  form.  Vocabularies 
leed  for  each  of  these  stages  from  Somner 
ailey.  but  not  grammars  for  each  or  any  of 
1.  The  grammar  has  changed  so  little,  in 
descent  from  the  earliest  to  the  present 
I,  that  a  little  observation  suffices  to  under- 
d  its  variations.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
le  worthies  who  have  preserved  the  Anglo- 
)n  form,  from  Dr.  Hickes  down  to  Mr.  Bos- 
:h.  Had  they  not  given  to  the  public  what 
>ossess  through  the  press,  that  dialect  would 
his  time  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  I 
k  it,  however,  a  misfortune  that  they  have 
tavored  to  give  it  too  much  of  a  learned 
1.  to  mount  it  on  all  the  scaffolding  of  the 
:k  and  Latin,  to  load  it  with  their  genders, 
bers.  cases,  declensions,  conjugations,  &c. 
3  it  of  these  embarrassments,  vest  it  in  the 
an  type  which  we  have  adopted  instead  of 
English    black    letter,    reform    its    uncouth 

ography,  and  assimilate  its  pronunciation, 
nuch   as    may    be.   to   the   present    English. 

as  we  do  in  reading  Piers  Plowman  or 
jcer,  and  with  the  contemporary  vocabulary 
the  few  lost  words,  we  understand  it  as 
do    them.     For   example,   the   Anglo-Saxon 

of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  given  to  us  6th 
thew,  ix.,  is  spelt  and  written  thus,  in 
equivalent  Roman  type :  Faeder  ure  thee 
eart  in  heafenum,  si  thin  nama  ychalgod. 
)ecume  thin  rice.  Gerrurthe  thin  willa  on 
lam,  swa  swa  on  heafenum.     Ume  doeghw 

can  hlaf  syle  us  to  docg.  And  forgyfus 
gyltas.  swa  swa  we  forgifath  urum  gylten- 
.  And  ne  ge-ladde  thu  us  on  costmunge, 
lys  us  of  yfele."  I  should  spell  and  pro- 
ice  thus :  '*  Father  our,  thou  tha  art  in 
enum.    si    thine    name    y-hallowed.      Come 

ric-y-wurth  thine  will  on  eartham,  so  so 
leavenum :  ourn  daynhamlican  loaf  sell  us 
ly,  and  forgive  us  our  guilts  so  so  we  for- 
th ourum  guiltendum.  And  no  y-lead  thou 
n  costnunge,  ac  a-lease  us  of  evil  ".  And 
,  it  is  to  observed  by-the-bye,  that  there 
ut  the  single  word  "  temptation "  in  our 
cnt  version  of  this  prayer  tnat  is  not  Anglo- 


Saxon  ;  for  the  word  "  trespasses  "  taken  from 
the  French  (oq}etkff /tar a  in  the  original), 
might  as  well  have  been  translated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  **  guilts  ". 

The  learned  apparatus  in  which  Dr.  Hickes 
and  his  successors  have  muffled  our  Anglo- 
Saxon,  is  what  has  frightened  us  from  en- 
cotmtering  it.  The  simplification  I  propose 
may,  on  the  contrary,  make  it  a  regular  part  of 
our  common  English  education.  So  little  read- 
ing and  writing  was  there  among  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  of  that  dav,  that  they  had  no 
fixed  orthopjaphy.  To  produce  a  given  sound, 
every  one  jumbled  the  letters  together,  accord- 
ing to  his  unlettered  notion  of  their  power,  and 
all  jumbled  them  differentlv,  just  as  would  be 
done  at  this  day,  were  a  dozen  peasants,  who 
have  learnt  the  alphabet,  but  have  never  read, 
desired  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Hence  the 
varied  modes  of  spelling  by  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  meant  to  express  the  same  sound.  The 
word  many,  for  example,  was  spelt  in  twenty 
different  ways;  yet  we  cannot  suppose  they 
were  twenty  different  words,  or  that  they 
had  twenty  different  ways  of  pronouncing  the 
same  word.  The  Anglo-Saxon  orthoc^aphy, 
then,  is  not  an  exact  representation  of  the 
sounds  meant  to  be  conveyed.  We  must  drop 
in  pronunciation  the  superfluous  consonants, 
and  ^ve  to  the  remaining  letters  their  present 
English  sound ;  because,  not  knowing  the  true 
one.  the  present  enunciation  is  as  likely  to  be 
right  as  any  other,  and  indeed  more  so,  and 
facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  language.* — 
To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.     vii,  415.     (M.,  1825.) 

4429. .     [The  cultivation  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon]  is  a  hobby  which  too  often  runs 
away  with  me  where  I  meant  not  to  give  up 
the  rein.  Our  youth  seem  disposed  to  motmt 
it  with  me,  and  to  begin  their  course  where 
mine  is  ending. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
418.     (M..  1825.) 

4430. .     In  a  letter    *    ♦    ♦    to 

Mr.  Crofts  who  sent  ♦  ♦  ♦  me  a  copy  of 
his  treatise  on  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages, as  preliminary  to  an  etymological  dic- 
tionary he  meditated,  I  went  into  explanations 
with  him  of  an  easy  process  for  simplifying 
the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  lessening  the 
terrors  and  difficulties  presented  by  its  rude 
alphabet,  and  unformed  orthography. — To  John 
Adams,     vii,  173.     (M.,  1820.) 

4431.  LANGTJAGE  (English),  Dia- 
lects.— It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  present  county  dialects  of  Eng- 
land should  go  on.  It  will  restore  to  us  our 
language  in  all  its  shades  of  variation.  It  will 
incorporate  into  the  present  one  all  the  riches 
of  our  ancient  dialects ;  and  what  a  store  this 
will  be,  may  be  seen  by  running  the  eye  over 
the  county  glossaries,  and  observing  the  words 
we  have  lost  by  abandonment  and  disuse, 
which  in  sound  and  sense  are  inferior  to  noth- 
ing we  have  retained.  When  these  local  vo- 
cabularies are  published  and  digested  together 
into  a  single  one,  it  is  probable  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Shakspeare  which 
is  not  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
England,  and  from  whence  we  may  obtain  its 
true  sense.  And  what  an  exchange  will  their 
recovery  be  for  the  volumes  of  idle  commen- 
taries and  conjectures  with  which  that  divine 
poet  has  been  masked  and  metamorphosed.  We 
shall  find  in  him  new  sublimities  which  we  had 
never  tasted   before,   and  find   beauties  in  our 

•  Jefferson,  first  of  all  in  America,  suggested  tlvBA. 
the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  be  made  a  paxl  ol  eo\\««,'& 
education.— Editor. 
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ancient  poets  which  are  lost  to  us  now.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  merely  an  enthusiast  for  Palae- 
ology.  I  set  equal  value  on  the  beautiful  en- 
graftments  we  have  borrowed  from  Greece  and 
Kome,  and  I  am  equally  a  friend  to  the  en- 
couragement of  a  judicious  neology ;  a  language 
cannot  be  too  rich. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
vii,  417.     (M.,  1825.) 

4432.  LANGTJAGE   (English),   History 

of. — We  want  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
English  language. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison. 
vii,  418.     (M.,  1825.) 

4433.  LANGTJAGE  (French),  Indis- 
pensable.— The  French  language  is  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  education  for  both  sexes. — To 
N.  Burwell,  vii.  102.  Ford  ed.,  x,  105.  (M.. 
1818.) 

4434.  LANGTJAGE  (French),  Learning. 

— You  will  learn  to  speak  it  [French]  better 
from  women  and  children  in  three  months, 
than  from  men  in  a  year. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Jr.    ii.  176.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  404.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  LANGTJAGE  (Gaelic),  Desire  to  learn. 
— See  OssiAN. 

4435.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Ablative 
case  in. — I  owe  you  particular  thanks  for  the 
copy  of  your  translation  of  Buttman's  Greek 
Grammar.  *  *  *  A  cursory  view  of  it 
promises  me  a  rich  mine  of  valuable  criticism. 
I  observe  he  goes  with  the  herd  of  grammarians 
in  denying  an  Ablative  case  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. I  cannot  concur  with  him  in  that,  but 
think  with  the  Messrs.  of  Port  Royal  who  admit 
an  Ablative.  And  why  exclude  it?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  Dative  and  Ablative  in  Greek  are 
always  of  the  same  form?  Then  there  is  no 
Ablative  to  the  Latin  plurals,  because  in  them, 
as  in  Greek,  these  cases  are  always  in  the  same 
form.  The  Greeks  recognized  the  Ablative 
under  the  appellation  of  the  irroDOts  aq)at' 
fiertxffy  which  I  have  met  with  and  noted  from 
some  of  the  scholiasts,  without  recollecting 
where.  Stephens.  Scapula,  Hederic  acknowledge 
it  as  one  of  the  significations  of  the  w-ord 
a<patpe/iavtcoi.  That  the  Greeks  used  it  can 
not  be  denied.  For  one  of  multiplied  examples 
which  may  be  produced  take  the  following  from 
the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides:  **  etJti  roD  rponai, 
6tKTf%  Eitaiaev  avrov  poirrpov,^^  *'  dice 
quo  modo  justititr  clava  percussit  enm  "  "  Quo 
modo  "  are  Ablatives,  then  why  not  raj  Tponoo? 
And  translating  it  into  English,  should  we  use 
the  Dative*  or  Ablative  preposition?  It  is  not 
perhaps  easy  to  define  very  critically  what  con- 
stitutes a  case  in  the  declension  of  nouns.  All 
agree  as  to  the  Nominative  that  it  is  simply 
the  name  of  the  thing.  If  we  admit  that  a  dis- 
tinct case  is  constituted  by  any  accident  or 
modification  which  changes  the  relation  which 
that  bears  to  the  actors  or  action  of  the  sen- 
tence, we  must  agree  to  the  six  cases  at  least; 
because  for  example,  to  a  thing,  and  from  sl 
thing  are  very  different  accidents  to  the  thing. 
It  may  be  said  that  if  every  di.stinct  accident  or 
change  of  relation  constitutes  a  different  case, 
then  there  arc  in  every  language  as  many  cases 
as  there  are  prepositions  ;  for  this  is  the  peculiar 
office  of  the  preposition.  But  because  we  do 
not  designate  by  special  names  all  the  cases  to 
which  a  noun  is  liable,  is  that  a  reason  why  we 
should  throw  away  half  of  those  we  have,  as  is 

♦See  HuttmanN  Datives,  p.  ajo,  every  one  of 
which  I  Bhould  ronsicier  as  under  the  accident  or  rela- 
tion called  Ablative,  having  no  signification  of  ap- 
proach  nccordinjir  t."  his  definition  of  the  Dative.— 
Note  by  Jefker.son.  • 


done  by  those  crraniinarians  who  reject  iB 
cases,  but  the  Nominative,  Genitive,  and  Ac- 
cusative, and  in  a  less  desree  by  those  alio 
who  reject  the  Ablative  alone?  As  pmhinf 
the  discrimination  of  all  the  possible  cases  to 
extremities  leads  us  to  nothing  useful  or  practi- 
cable, I  am  contented  with  the  old  six  caiei, 
familiar  to  every  cultivated  language,  andent 
and  modem,  and  well  understood  l^  all  I 
acknowledge  myself  at  the  same  time  not  as 
adept  in  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  Gram- 
mar. By  analyzing  too  minutely  we  often  ^^ 
duce  our  subject  to  atoms,  of  which  the  mind 
loses  its  hold. — To  Edward  Everett.  viL  sj2. 
(M..  1823.) 

4436.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Acecnt- 
Against  reading  Greek  by  accent,  instead  of 
quantity,  as  Mr.  Ciceitira,  proposes,  I  raise  both 
my  hands.  What  becomes  of  the  sublime  meai- 
ure  of  Homer,  the  full  sounding  rhvthm  of 
Demosthenes,  if,  abandoning  quantity*  1^ 
chop  it  up  by  accent  ?  What  ear  can  hentate  in 
its  choice  between  the  two  following  rhythni? 
^^  Toy,    S^anofiBtfibfABvo^    npoa^qdf  tMK 

ooKVi  Axi^evi, 
and 
Tor  S^ait/ietPo/i9y6i  xpo^eipi^  Mo6a%  mX^ 

the  latter  noted  according  to  prosody,  the 
former  by  accent,  and  dislocating  our  teeth  iB 
its  utterance ;  every  syllable  ofit,  except  the 
first  and  last,  being  pronounced  against  qntf^ 
tity.  And  what  becomes  of  the  art  of  prosody' 
Is  that  perfect  coincidence  of  its  rules  with  0^ 
structure  of  their  verse,  merely  accidentil?  ^ 
was  it  of  design,  and  yet  for  no  use?— 'f*^ 
John  Adams,     vii.  114.     (Ikl.,  1819.) 

.4437. .   Of  the  origin  of  accentU^' 

tion,  I  have  never  seen  satisfactory  proof* 
But  I  have  generally  supposed  the  accents  me^ 
intended  to  direct  the  inflections  and  modid^'' 
tions  of  the  voice ;  but  not  to  affect  the  qva^^ 
tity  of  the  syllables. — ^To  John  Adams,  v** 
115-     (M.,  1819.) 

4438.  LANGUAGE  (Greek),  Pxoniuici^^^ 

tioj^ — Mr.  Pickering's  pamphlet  on  the  pr^^] 
nunciation  of  the  Greek,  for  which  I  am  v^^l 
debted  to  you,  I  have  read  with  great  pleasnr^^l 
Early  in  life,  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that  tl*^^ 
people  now  inhabiting  the  ancient  seaU  of  tb^^ 
Greeks  and  Romans,  although  their  languagtf^^ 
in  the  intermediate  ages  had  suffered  Kiti^^I 
changes,  and  especially  in  the  declension  ^^P\ 
their  nouns,  and  in  the  terminations  of  thei^^% 
words  generally,  yet  having  preserved  the  bod  ---^ 
of  the  word  radically  the  same,  so  they  wool-'  ^ 
preserve  more  of  its  pronunciation.  That.  1^^^ 
least,  it  was  probable  that  a  pronunciatioc^^^ 
handed  down  by  tradition,  would  retafai,  as  th  ^ 
words  themselves  do,  more  of  the  original  tha*^^^^ 
that  of  any  other  people  whose  language  ha^  f 
no  afHnity  to  that  original.  For  this  reason 
learned,  and  have  used  the  Italian 
tion  of  the  Latin.  But  that  of  tlie  mOH»  ^^. 
Greeks  I  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  mrt^^/ 
I  went  to  Paris.  There  I  became  aoquaint^^^ 
with  two  learned  Greeks,  Count  Carberri.  »S^ 
Mr.  Paradise,  and  with  a  lady,  a  native  Glee's^ 
the  daughter  of  Baron  de  Tott,  who  did  b^>J 
understand  the  ancient  language.  Carberri  acs« 
Paradise  both  spoke  it.  rrom  these  VDatrocf' 
ors  I  learned  the  modem  pronnnciation,  and  *" 
general  trusted  to  its  orthodoxy.  I  say.  •• 
general,  because  sound  being  more  fvgitht^*^ 
the  written  letter^  we  must,  after  such  a  """^ 
of  time,  presume  in  it  some  degeneracies.  < 
sec  there  are  in  the  written  words.    ""' 


ion.  and  *« 
idefcU**        J 
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not,  indeed,  be  able  to  put  our  finger  on  them 
»nfidently,  yet  neither  are  they  entirely  be- 
fond  the  reach  of  all  indication.  For  example^ 
in  a  language  so  remarkable  for  the  euphony 
)f  its  sounds,  if  that  euphony  is  preserved  in 
)articular  combinations  of  its  letters,  by  an 
idherence  to  the  powers  ordinarily  ascribed  to 
iiem,  and  is  destroyed  by  a  change  of  these 
wwcrs,  and  the  sound  of  the  word,  thereby, 
endered  harsh,  inharmonious,  and  inidiomatic- 
il.  here  we  may  presume  some  degeneracy 
las  taken  place. 

While,  therefore,  I  gave  in  to  the  modem 
)ronunciation  generally,  I  have  presumed,  as 
in  instance  of  degeneracy,  their  ascribing  the 
ume  sound  to  the  six  letters,  or  combinations 
)f  letters,  e,  t,  v,  ei,  of,  vt,  to  all  of  which 
they  give  the  sound  of  our  double  e  in  the 
»ord  meet.  This  useless  equivalence  of  three 
'owels  and  three  diphthongs  did  not  probably 
fxist  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  and  the  less 
probably  as,  while  this  single  sound,  ee,  is 
Jvercharged  by  so  manv  different  representative 
characters,  the  sounds  we  usually  give  to 
these  characters  and  combinations  would  be  left 
without  any  representative  signs.  This  would 
jmply  either  that  they  had  not  these  sounds 
in  their  language,  or  no  signs  for  their  expres- 
sion. Probability  appears  to  me,  therefore, 
<^inst  the  practice  of  the  modern  Greeks  of 
giving  the  same  sound  to  all  these  different 
representatives,  and  to  be  in  favor  of  that  of 
foreign  nations,  who,  adopting  the  Roman 
characters,  have  assimilated  to  them,  in  a  con- 
jiderable  degree,  the  powers  of  the  correspond- 
'"«  Greek  letters.  I  have,  accordingly,  ex- 
cepted this  in  my  adoption  of  the  modem  pro- 
Qnnciatton. 

I  have  been  more  doubtful  in  the  use  of  the 
^y  eVy  tfVf  aoVy  sounding  the  Vy  upsilon,  as 
*^  /  or  V,  because  I  find  traces  of  that  power  of. 
',  or  of  Vy  in  some  modern  languages.  To  go 
^0  further  than  our  own,  we  have  it  in  laugh, 
ough,  trough,  enough.  The  county  of  Louisa, 
djacent  to  that  in  which  I  live,  was,  when  I 
fas  a  boy.  universally  pronounced  Lovisa. 
*hat  it  is  not  the  gh  which  gives  the  sound  of 

or  V,  in  these  words,  is  proved  by  the  orthog- 
aphy  of  plough,  trough,  thought,  fraught, 
lught.  The  modem  Greeks  themselves,  too. 
iving  up  Vy  upsilon,  in  orcmary.  the  sound  of 
u  ee.  strengthens  the  presumption  that  its 
lomalous  sound  of  /  or  v,  is  a  corruption. 
he  same  may  be  inferred  from  the  cacophony 

e\a<fyye  (elavne)  for  eXavvs  (elawne.) 
{tXXeg>i  (Achillefs)  for  AxtXXsv^  (Achi- 
rise,)  e<p^  (eves)  for  evi  (ee-use,)  o<pK  (ovk) 
r  8iC  (ouk,)  €ognoi  (ovetos)  for  oovroj  (o-u- 
j.)  Ze<pi  (zevs)  for  Zfv?  (zese,)    of    which 

nations  have  made  their  Jupiter ;  and  the  usc- 
ksness  of  the  v  in  evcpoovtay  which  would 
herwise  have  been  spelt  egxavia,  I,  therefore, 
cept  this  also  from  what  I  consider  as  approv- 
le  pronunciation. — ^To  John  Adams,  vix,  112. 
fC..  1819.) 

4439. .     Should    Mr.    Pickering 

timately  establish  the  modern  pronunciation 
the  letters  without  any  exception,  I  shall 
ink  it  a  great  step  gained,  and  giving  up  my 
xeptions,  shall  willingly  rally  to  him. — To 
HN  Adams,    vii,  115.     (M.,  1819.) 

4440. .    If    we    adhere    to    the 

rasmian  pronunciation  we  must  go  to  Italy 
►r  it,  as  we  must  do  for  the  most  probably 
>rrcct  pronunciation  of  the  language  of  the 
omans,  because  rejecting  the  modern,  we  must 
gue  that  the  ancient  pronunciation  was  prob- 


ably brought  frt)m  Greece,  with  the  language 
itself;  and,  as  Italv  was  the  country  to  which 
it  was  brought,  and  from  which  it  emanated  to 
other  nations,  we  must  presume  it  better  pre- 
served there  than  with  the  nations  copying  from 
them,  who  would  be  apt  to  affect  its  pronuncia- 
tion with  some  of  their  own  national  peculiari- 
ties. And  in  fact,  we  find  that  no  two  nations 
pronounce  it  alike,  although  all  pretend  to  the 
Erasmian  pronunciation.  But  tne  whole  sub- 
ject is  conjectural,  and  allows,  therefore,  full 
and  lawful  scope  to  the  vagaries  of  the  human 
mind.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  the  question 
stirred  here ;  because  it  may  excite  among  our 
young  countrymen  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  criti- 
cism, and  lead  them  to  more  attention  to  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  languages. — To  Mr.  Moore. 
vii,  137.     (M.,  1819.) 

4441. .    I  have  little  hope  of  the 

recovery  of  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  that 
finest  of  human  languages,  but  still  I  rejoice  at 
the  attention  the  subject  seems  to  excite 
with  you,  because  it  is  an  evidence  that  our 
country  begins  to  have  a  taste  for  something 
more  than  merely  as  much  Greek  as  will  pass 
a  candidate  for  clerical  ordination. — To  John 
Brazier,   vii,  131.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

4442.  LANGUAGB  (Greek),  Bevival  of. 

—The  modern  Greek  is  not  vet  so  far  de- 
parted from  its  ancient  model,  but  that  we 
might  still  hope  to  see  the  lan^age  of  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  flow  with  purity  from  the  lips 
of  a  free  and  ingenious  people. — ^To  John  Page. 
i,  400.     (P.,  1785.) 

4443. .     I    cannot   help   looking 

forward  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  the  language  of  Homer 
becoming  again  a'  living  language,  as  among 
possible  events. — ^To  George  Wythe,  ii,  267, 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  444.     (P.,  1787.) 

4444. .     I   enjoy   Homer   in   his 

own  langruage  infinitely  beyond  Pope's  transla- 
tion of  him,  and  both  beyond  the  dull  narrative 
of  the  same  events  by  Dares  Phrygius ;  and  it 
is  an  innocent  enjoyment.* — To  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv,  317.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.  (Pa.,  1800.) 
See  Language  (Latin). 

4445.  LANGUAGE  (ItaUan),  French, 
Spanish  and. — I  fear  the  learning  of  Italian 
will  confound  your  French  and  Spanish.  Being 
all  of  them  degenerated  dialects  of  the  Latin, 
they  are  apt  to  mix  in  conversation.  I  have 
never  seen  a  person  speaking  the  three  lan- 
guages, who  did  not  mix  them.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful language,  but  late  events  having  rendered 
the  Spanish  more  useful,  lay  it  aside  to  prose- 
cute that — To  Peter  Carr.  ii,  237.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  428.     (P.,   1787.) 

4446. .    To  a  person  who  would 

make  a  point  of  reading  and  speaking  French 
and  Spanish,  I  should  doubt  the  utility  of  learn- 
ing Italian.  These  three  languages,  being  all 
degeneracies  from  the  Latin,  resemble  one  an- 
other so  much,  that  I  doubt  the  probability  of 
keeping  in  the  head  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
them  all.  I  suppose  that  he  who  learns  them 
all.  will  speak  a  compound  of  the  three,  and 
neither  perfectly. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr. 
ii,  177.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.     (P.,  1787.) 

4447.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  A  luxury. 

— To  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  in 
their  original,  is  a  sublime  luxury;  and  I  deem 
luxury  in  science  to  be  at  least  as  justifiable 

*  Jefferson  scarcely  passed  a  day  without  reading 
a  portion  o£  the  classics.— R a yner's  Life  of  Jtfftr- 
son  p.  23. 
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as  in  architecture,  painting,  gardening,  or  the 
other  arts. — To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  316. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4448. .    I   thank   on   my   knees, 

him  who  directed  my  early  education,  for  hav- 
ing put  into  my  possession  this  rich  source  of 
delight ;  and  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  any- 
thing which  I  could  then  have  accmired,  and 
have  not  since  acquired. — To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv,  317.     Ford  ed..  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4449.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  Models  of 

compositiozi.— I  think  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans have  left  us  the  present  [purest?]  models 
which  exist  of  fine  composition,  whether  we  ex- 
amine them  as  works  of  reason,  or  of  style  and 
fancy ;  and  to  them  we  probably  owe  these 
characteristics  of  modern  composition.  I 
know  of  no  composition  of  any  other  ancient 
people,  which  merits  the  least  regard  as  a  model 
for  its  matter  or  style. — To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv,  316.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  414.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4450. .    The  utilities  we  derive 

from  the  remains  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
gi^ages  arc,  first  as  models  of  pure  taste  in  wri- 
ting. To  these  we  are  certainly  indebted  for  the 
natural  and  chaste  style  of  modern  composition, 
which  so  much  distinguishes  the  nations  to 
whom  these  languages  are  familiar.  Without 
these  models  we  should  probably  have  continued 
the  inflated  style  of  our  northern  ancestors,  or 
the  hyperbolical  and  vague  one  of  the  East. — 
To  John  Brazier,     vii,  131.     (1819.) 

4451.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  Beading.— 

We  [University  of  Virginia]  must  get  rid  of 
this  Connecticut  Latin,  of  this  barbarous  con- 
fusion of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  renders 
doubtful  whether  we  arc  listening  to  a  reader  of 
Cherokee.  Shawnee,  Iroquois,  or  what. — To 
Wm.  B.  Giles,  vii,  420.  Ford  ed.,  x,  357. 
(M..  1825.) 

4452.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  Stady  of .— 

The  learning  of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  am  told, 
is  going  into  disuse  in  Europe.  I  know  not 
what  their  manners  and  occupations  may  call 
for;  but  it  would  be  very  ill-judged  in  us  to 
follow  their  example  in  this  instance. — Xotes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  389.  Ford  ed.^  iii,  253. 
(1782.) 

4453.  LANGUAGE  (Latin),  UtUity  of. 
— To  whom  are  they  [the  classical  languages] 
useful  ?  Certainly  not  to  all  men.  There  are 
conditions  of  life  to  which  they  must  be  for- 
ever estranged.  *  *  *  To  the  moralist  they 
are  valuable,  because  they  furnish  ethical  wri- 
tings hishly  and  justly  esteemed;  although  in 
my  own  opinion  the  moderns  are  far  advanced 
beyond  them  in  this  line  of  science ;  the  divine 
finds  in  the  Greek  language  a  translation  of  his 
primary  code,  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
the  original  because  better  understood :  and,  in 
the  same  language,  the  newer  code,  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  fathers.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
lawyer  finds  in  the  T^tin  language  the  system 
of  civil  law  most  conformable  with  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  of  any  which  has  ever  yet  been 
established  among  men,  and  from  which  much 
has  been  incorporated  into  our  own.  The  phy- 
sician as  good  a  code  of  his  art  as  has  been 
given  us  to  this  day.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  statesman 
will  find  in  these  languages  history,  politics, 
mathematics,  ethics,  eloquence,  love  of  country, 
to  which  he  must  add  the  sciences  of  his  own 
day,  for  which  of  them  should  be  unknown  to 
him?  And  all  the  sciences  must  recur  to  the 
classical  languages  for  the  etymon,  and  sound 
understanding     of     their     fundamental     terms. 


*  *  *  To  sam  the  whole,  it  may  truly  ^ 
said  that  the  classical  languages  are  a  lO^ 
basis  for  most^  and  an  ornament  to  aU  ^^ 
sciences. — ^To  John  Brazier,  vii,  131.  (P-F- 
1819.) 

4454.  LANGUAGE  (Spanish),  Xmpc9«- 
tant  to  know. — Our  future  connection  with 
Spain  renders  that  the  most  necessary  of  tJ» 
modem  languages,  after  the  French.  Wlad> 
you  become  a  public  man,  you  may  have  occa- 
sion for  it«  and  the  circumstance  of  yc»«v 
possessing  that  languap^e,  may  give  you  a  prefer- 
ence over  other  candidates.* — To  Petsr  GkSK** 
i.  399.     (P.,  1785.) 

4455. .    fiestow    great   attentioB 

on  the  Spanish  language,  and  endeavor  ^^ 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it.  O**^ 
future  connections  with  Spain  and  Spani^' 
America,  will  render  that  language  a  vuuat'l* 
acquisition.  The  ancient  history  of  a  gre^ 
part  of  America,  too,  is  written  in  that  laC 
guage. — ^To  Peter  Carr.  ii,  238.  Fobd  eC- 
IV,  428.     (P.,  1787.) 

4456 .    Next    to    French,    tl** 

Spanish  [language]  is  most  important  to  9^ 
American.  Our  connection  with  Spain  is  »*' 
ready  important,  and  will  become  daily  moT"' 
so.  Besides  this«  the  ancient  part  of  America^^ 
history  is  written  chiefly  in  Spanish. — To  T.  &^- 
Randolph,  Jr.  ii,  177.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.  (I^-' 
1787.) 

4457. .    Apply    yourself    to    th^--* 

study  of  the  Spanish  language  with  all  the  a^^' 
siduity  you  can.  It  and  the  English  coverim^g 
nearly  the  whole  face  of  America,  they  shonl  ^^ 
be  well  known  to  every  inhabitant,  who  meai^^ 
to  look  beyond  the  limits  of  his  farm^ — 1  ^ 
Peter  Carr.     ii,  409.     (P.,  1788.) 

4458.  LANGUAGES^     TiUation     of. 

have  long  considered  the  filiation  of  language" — 
as  the  best  proof  we  can  ever  obtain  of  th  ^' 
filiation   of   nations. — To  John    S.    Vatir.    ^^* 
599.     (M.,  1812.) 

4459.  LANGUAGES,  Learning.— In  go^^ 

eral.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  till  the  age  of  abon  ^ 
sixteen,  we  are  best  employed  on  languages  _ 
Latin.  Greek,  French,  and  Spanish.  ♦  •  ^^ 
I  think  Greek  the  least  useful. — ^To  J.  W.  Eppbs  -^ 
ii,  192.     (P.,  1787.) 

4460. .    I  suppose  there  is  a  por— -  " 

tion  of  life  during  which  our  faculties  are  ripe^^ 

enough  for  [learning  languages],  and  for  notb ' 

ing  more  useful. — ^To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  -*- 
316.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  413.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4461.  LAKGUAGES,     Perfect     Xnowl-  ^ 
edge  of. — No  instance  exists  of  a  person's    ^ 
writing  two  languages  perfectly.     That  will  al- 
ways appear  to  be  his  native  language,  which 
was  most  familiar  to  him  in  his  youth. — ^To  J. 
Bannister,     i,  468.     (P.,  1785.) 

4462. ,    I   am   of   opinion    that 

there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's  writing 
or  speaking  his  native  tongue  wiUi  elegance, 
who  passeafrom  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age 
out  of  the  country  where  it  was  spoken. — ^Toj- 
Bannister      i,  468.     (P.,   1785.) 

4463. .    Did  you  ever  know  an 

instance  of  one  who  could  write  in  a  foreign 
language  with  the  elegance  of  a  native?  Cicero 
wrote  Commentaries  of  his  own  Consulship  in 
Greek ;  they  perished  unknown,  while  his  native 

*  Peter  Carr  was  Jefferson's  nephew.— Bditqb. 
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>mp08ition8  have  immortalized  him  with  them- 
jycs, — ^To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  vi,  509. 
Si.,  1815.) 

4464.  IiAHGUAGES,  UtUity.— I  omitted 
say  anything  of  the  languages  as  part  of  our 

oposed  [Virginia]  University.  It  was  not 
lat  I  think,  as  some  do,  that  they  are  useless, 
am  of  a  very  different  opinion.  I ,  do  not 
link  them  very  essential  to  the  obtaining  emi- 
ent  degrees  of  science ;  but  I  think  them  very 
$eful  towards  it.— To  Joseph  Priestly,  iv. 
16.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  413.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4465.  LANaUAGES  (Indian),  Cherokee. 
-Your  Cherokee  grammar    ♦    ♦    ♦    I  have 
one  over  with  attention  and  satisfaction.     We 
•cnerally  learn  languages  for  the  benefit  of  read- 
ng  the  books  written  in  them.     But  here  our 
reward  must  be  the  addition  made  to  the  phil- 
osophy   of    language.     In    this    point    of    view 
your  analysis   of  the   Cherokee   adds  valuable 
matter  for  reflection   and   strengthens  our  de- 
sire to  see  more  of  these  languages  as  scientific- 
ally elucidated.     Their  gframmatical  devices  for 
the  modification  of  their  words  by  a  syllable  ore- 
fixed  to,  or  inserted  in  the  middle,  or  added  to 
its  end,  and  by  other  combinations  so  different 
from  ours,  prove  that  if  man  came  from  one 
stock,  his  languages  did  not.     A  late  gramma- 
rian has   said  that   all   words   were   originally 
monosyllables.     The  Indian  languages  disprove 
this.    I  should  conjecture  that  the  Cherokees^ 
[or  example,  have   formed   their  language  not 
"y  single  words,  but  by  phrases.     I  have  known 
^mc  children  learn  to  speak,  not  by  a  word  at 
*  time,  but  by  whole  phrases.     Thus  the  Chero- 
kee has  no  name  for  "  father  "  in  the  abstract, 
W  only   as   combined   with   some   one   of   his 
^lations.     A  complex  idea  being  a  fasciculus  of 
simple  ideas  bundled  together,  it  is  rare  that 
different  languages  make  up  their  bundles  alike, 
ind   hence    the    difficulty    of    translating    from 
one    language    to    another.     European    nations 
have    so    long    had    intercourse    with    one    an- 
other, as  to  have  approximated  their  complex 
expressions    much    towards    one    another.     But 
I  believe  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  translate 
our  language  into  any  of  the  Indian,  or  any  of 
theirs  into  ours.     I  hope  you  will  pursue  your 
undertaking,   and  that  others  will   follow  your 
example    with    other    of    their    languages.     It 
will    open    a    wide   field    for   reflection    on   the 
^ammatical    organization    of    languages,    their 
structure  and  character.     I  am  persuaded  that 
among  the  tribes  on  our  two  continents  a  great 
number   of   languages,   radically   diflferent,   will 
be  found.     It  will  be  curious  to  consider  how 
so  many,  so  radically  different,  have  been  pre- 
served by  such  small  tribes  in  coterminous  set- 
tlements of  moderate  extent.     I  had  once  col- 
lected about  thirty  vocabularies  formed  of  the 
same  English  words,  expressive  of  such  simple 
objects  only   as  must  be  present   and   familiar 
to  every  one  under  these  circumstances.     They 
were  unfortunately  lost.     But  1  remember  that 
on    a    trial    to    arrange    them    into    families    or 
dialects,  I  found  in  one  instance  that  about  half 
a  dozen  might  be  so  classed,   in  another  per- 
haps three  or  four.     But  I  am  sure  that  a  third, 
at  least,  if  not  more,  were  perfectly  insulated 
*rom   each   other.     Yet  this  is  the  only  index 

i)y  which  we  can  trace  their  filiation. — To  

■ vii,  399-     (M.,  1825.) 

4466.  LANGUAGES  (Indian),  Vocabn- 
Uuies  of.— I  had  through  the  course  of  my 
^  ifc  availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  of  pro- 
=::tiring  vocabularies  of  the  languages  of  every 
^Indian]  tribe  which  either  myself  or  my 
Briends  could  have  access  to.     They  amounted 


to  about  forty,  more  or  less  perfect.  But  in 
their  passage  from  Washington  to  Monticello 
the  trunk  in  which  thev  were  was  stolen  and 
plundered,  and  some  fragments  only  of  the 
vocabularies  were  recovered.  Still,  however, 
they  were  such  as  would  be  worth  incorporation 
with  a  larger  work,  and  shall  be  at  the  service 
of  the  historical  committee,  if  they  can  make 
any  use  of  them. — To  Mr.  Duponceau.  vii. 
92.  (M.,  1817.)  See  Aborigines  and  In- 
dians. 

4467.  LATITTJDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 
Astronomy  and.— Measures  and  rhombs 
taken  on  the  special  surface  of  the  earth,  cannot 
be  represented  on  a  plain  surface  of  paper  with- 
out astronomical  corrections ;  and  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  we 
cannot  know  the  relative  position  of  two  places 
on  the  earth,  but  by  interrogating  the  sun^  moon 
and  stars. — To  Governor  Nicholas,  vi,  587. 
(P.F.,  1816.) 

4468.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 

Chronometers  and. — Fine  time-keepers  have 
been  invented,  but  not  equal  to  what  is  requi- 
site, all  of  them  deriving  their  motion  from  a 
spring,  and  not  from  a  pendulum.  Indeed  these 
pursuits  have  lost  much  of  their  consequence 
since  the  improvement  of  the  lunar  tables  has 
given  the  motion  of  the  moon  so  accurately,  as 
to  make  that  a  foundation  for  estimating  the 
longitude  by  her  relative  position  at  a  given  mo- 
ment with  the  sun  or  fixed  stars. — To  Captain 
Grove,    v,  374.     (W.,  1808.) 

4469.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 

Jupiter's  Eclipses.— To  get  the  longitude  at 
sea  b^  observation  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  two  desiderata  are  wanting:  ist,  a 
practicable  way  of  keeping  the  planet  and  satel- 
lite in  the  fielcf  of  a  glass  magnifying  sufficiently 
to  show  the  satellites ;  2nd,  a  time-piece  which 
will  give  the  instant  of  time  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  be  useful.  The  bringing  the  planet 
and  satellite  to  the  horizon  does  not  sensibiy 
facilitate  the  observation,  because  the  planet  in 
his  ascending  and  descending  course  is  at  such 
heights  as  admit  the  direct  observation  with  en- 
tire convenience.  On  the  other  hand,  so  much 
light  is  lost  by  the  double  reflection  as  to  dim 
the  objects  and  lessen  the  precision  with  which 
the  moment  of  ingress  and  egress  may  be 
marked.  This  double  reflection  also  introduces 
a  new  source  of  error  from  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  instrument ;  3d.  the  desideratum  of  a  time- 
piece which,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  shall  keep  time  during  a  whole  voyage 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  these  observations, 
has  not  yet  been  supplied. — To  Captain  Grove. 
V,  374.     (W..  1808.) 

4470.  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE, 
Lunar  observations.— While  Capiain  Lew- 
is's mission  was  preparing,  as  it  was  under- 
stood that  his  reliance  for  his  longitudes  must 
be  on  the  lunar  observations  taken,  as  at  sea. 
with  the  aid  of  a  time-keeper,  and  I  knew  that 
a  thousand  accidents  might  happen  to  that  in 

I  such  a  journey  as  his,  and  thus  deprive  us  of 
the  principal  object  of  the  expedition,  to  wit, 
the  ascertaining  the  geography  of  that  river, 
I  set  myself  to  consider  whether  in  making  ob- 
servations at  land,  that  furnishes  no  resource 
which  may  dispense  with  the  time-keeper,  so 
necessary  at  sea.     It  occurred  to  me  tnat  we 

>  can  always  have  a  meridian  at  land  that  would 
furnish  what  the  want  of  it  at  sea  obliges  us  to 
supply  by  the  time-keeper.  Supposing  Captain 
Lewis  then  furnished  with  a  meridian,  and  hav- 

I   ing   the   requisite   tables   and  tv^lviXKcbX  ^Xm^Tv^iC. 
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with  him, — first,  he  might  find  the  right  ascen- 
sion of  the  moon,  when  on  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  on  any  given  day ;  then  find  by  ob- 
servation when  the  moon  should  attain  that 
right  ascension  (by  the  aid  of  a  known  star), 
and  measure  her  distance  in  that  moment  from 
his  meridian.  This  distance  would  be  the  differ- 
ence of  loneitude  between  Greenwich  and  the 
place  of  obervation.  Or  secondly,  observe  the 
moon's  passage  over  his  meridian,  and  her  right 
ascension  at  that  moment.  See  by  the  tables  at 
Greenwich  when  she  had  that  right  ascension. 
That  gives  her  distance  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  when  she  was  on  his  meridian.  Or 
thirdly,  observe  the  moon's  distance  from  his 
meridian  at  any  moment,  and  her  right  ascen- 
sion at  that  moment :  and  find  from  the  tables 
her  distance  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
when  she  had  that  right  ascension,  which  will 
give  the  distance  of  the  two  meridians.  This 
last  process  will  be  simplified  by  taking,  for 
the  moment  of  observation,  that  of  an  appulse 
of  the  moon  and  a  known  star,  or  when  the 
moon  and  a  known  star  are  in  the  same  verti- 
cal. I  suggested  this  to  Mr.  Rriggs,  who  con- 
sidered it  as  correct  and  practicable,  and  pro- 
posed communicating  it  to  the  Philosophical 
Society ;  but  I  observed  that  it  was  too  obvious 
not  to  have  been  thought  of  before,  and  sup- 
posed it  had  not  been  adopted  in  practice, 
because  of  no  use  at  sea,  where  a  meridian 
cannot  be  had.  and  where  alone  the  nations  of 
Europe  had  occasion  for  it.  Before  his  con- 
firmation of  the  idea,  however.  Captain  Lewis 
was  gone.  In  conversation  afterwards  with 
Baron  von  Humboldt^  he  observed  that  the  idea 
was  correct,  but  not  new ;  that  1  would  find  it 
in  the  third  volume  of  Delalande.  I  received, 
two  days  ago,  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of 
Montucla's  History  of  Mathematics,  finished  and 
edited  by  Delalande :  and  find,  in  fact,  that 
Morin  and  Vanlangren,  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  proposed  observations  of  the  moon  on 
the  meridian,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether 
they  meant  to  dispense  with  the  time-keeper. 
But  a  meridian  at  sea  being  too  impracticable, 
their  idea  was  not  pursued. — To  Mr.  Dunbar. 
iv,  578.     (W..   1805.) 

4471.  LATITUDE  AJSTD  LONGITUDE, 

Magnetic  needle. — Among  other  projects 
with  which  we  begin  to  abound  in  -America, 
is  one  for  finding  the  latitude  by  the  variation 
of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  author  supposes 
two  points,  one  near  each  pole,  through  the 
northern  of  which  pass  all  the  magnetic  merid- 
ians of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  through 
the  southern  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
He  determines  their  present  position  and  period- 
ical revolution. — To  B.  Vaughan.  ii.  166.  (P., 
1787.) 

4472.  — .  As  far  as  we  can  conjec- 
ture your  idea  here  [Paris],  we  imagine  you 
make  a  table  of  variations  of  the  needle,  for  all 
the  different  meridians.  To  apply  this  table 
to  use.  in  the  voyage  between  America  and 
Kurope.  Suppose  the  variation  to  increase  a 
degree  in  every  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 
Two  difficulties  occur:  1.  a  ready  and  accurate 
method  of  finding  the  variation  of  the  place ; 
2,  an  instrument  so  perfect  as  that  (though  the 
degree  on  it  shall  represent  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles)  it  shall  give  the  parts  of  the  de- 
gree so  minutely  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
navigator.  *  ♦  *  I  make  no  question  you  have 
provided  against  the  doubts  entertained  here, 
and  1  shall  be  happy  that  our  country  may  have 
the  honor  of  furnishing  the  old  world  what  it 
has  so  long  sought  in  vain. — To  John  Church- 
MAs.    ii.  236.     (P.,  1787.) 


4473.  LATITUDE  AJSTD  IiOK0ITnOI 
Without  chronometer*. — If  two  personii: 
different  points  of  the  same  hemisphere  ( 
Greenwich  and  Washington,  for  example),  0 
serve  the  same  celestial  phenomenon,  at  t 
same  instant  of  time,  the  difference  of  the  tifl 
marked  by  their  respective  clocks  is  the  diA 
ence  of  their  longitudes,  or  the  distance  of  thi 
meridians.  *  To  catch  with  precision  the  Ml 
instant  of  time  for  these  simultaneous  obeen 
tions,  the  moon's  motion  in  her  orbit  is  the  bi 
element:  her  change  of  place  (about  a  ki 
second  of  space  in  a  second  of  time)  is  nf 
enough  to  be  ascertained  by  a  good  instmmc 
with  sufficient  precision  for  the  object  B 
suppose  the  observer  at  Washington,  or  in 
desert,  to  be  without  a  timekeeper :  the  eqfl 
torial  is  the  instrument  to  be  used  in  that  en 
Again,  we  have  supposed  a  contcmporaneo 
observer  at  Greenwich.  But  his  functions  tt 
be  supplied  by  the  nautical  almanac,  adapted 
that  place,  and  enabling  us  to  calculate  f 
any  instant  of  time  the  meridian  distances  the 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  necessary  to  be  obscrv 
for  this  purpose.  The  observer  at  Washingtp 
choosing  the  time  when  their  position  is  sqi 
able,  is  to  adjust  his  equatorial  to  his  men 
ian.  to  his  latitude,  and  to  the  plane  of  k 
horizon ;  or  if  he  is  in  a  desert  where  neitk 
meridian  nor  latitude  is  yet  ascertained,  ti 
advantages  of  this  noble  instrument  are  th 
it  enables  him  to  find  both  in  the  course  of 
few  hours.  Thus  prepared,  let  him  ascertain  1 
observation  the  right  ascension  of  the  00 
from  that  of  a  known  star,  or  their  horary  di 
tance;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  her  hoi* 
distance  from  his  meridian.  Her  right  aicc 
sion  at  the  instant  thus  ascertained,  enter  vi 
that  of  the  nautical  almanac,  and  calculate. 
its  tables,  what  was  her  liorary  distance  fR 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at  the  instant  1 
had  attained  that  point  of  right  ascensiooji 
that  horary  distance  from  the  same  star.  T 
addition  of  these  meridian  distances,  if  t 
moon  was  between  the  two  meridians,  or  t 
subtraction  of  the  lesser  from  the  greattf. 
she  was  on  the  same  side  of  both,  is  the  dift 
ence  of  their  longitudes.  This  general  thee 
admits  different  cases,  of  which  the  obscn 
may  avail  himself,  according  to  the  particii 
position  of  the  heavenly  boofies  at  the  monM 
of  observation.  Case  ist.  When  the  mooa 
on  his  meridian,  or  on  that  of  Greenwich.  S 
ond.  When  the  star  is  on  either  meridi 
Third.  When  the  moon  and  star  are  on  the  n 
side  of  his  meridian.  Fourth.  When  they  > 
on  different  sides.  For  instantaneousneii 
observation,  the  equatorial  has  ^at  advanti 
over  the  circle  or  sextant :  for  being  truly  plat 
in  the  meridian  beforehand,  the  telescope  n 
be  directed  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  moc 
motion,  for  time  to  note  its  place  on  the  eq 
torial  circle,  before  she  attains  that  po 
Then  observe,  until  her  limb  touches  the  en 
hairs ;  and  in  that  instant  direct  the  teletc 
to  the  star :  that  completes  the  observation,  i 
the  place  of  the  star  may  be  read  at  leisi 
The  apparatus  for  correcting  the  effects  of 
fraction  and  parallax,  which  is  fixed  on 
eye-tube  of  the  telescope,  saves  time  b^  i 
(lering  the  notation  of  altitudes  unneceis 
and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  either  a  tl 
keeper  or  portable  pendulum.  I  have  obsci 
that,  if  placed  in  a  desert  where  ner 
meridian  nor  latitude  is  yet  ascertained. 
equatorial  enables  the  observer  to  find  hot] 
a  few  hours.  For  the  latitude,  adjust  by 
cros«-1evels  the  azimuth  plane  of  the  instnn 

•  Jefferfinn  called  this  paper  "A  method  of  fin 
the  longitude  of  a  place  at  land,  without  a  1 
keeper  ".—EDITOR. 
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)  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Brin^  down  the 
qoatorial  plane  to  an  exact  parallelism  with  it, 
i  pole  then  becoming  vertical.  By  the  nut 
ad  pinion  commanding  it,  and  by  that  of  the 
ani-cirde  of  declination,  direct  the  telescope 
>  the  sun.  Follow  its  path  with  the  telescope 
jr  the  combined  use  of  these  two  pinions,  and 
ben  it  has  attained  its  greatest  altitude,  cal- 
tilate  the  latitude  as  when  taken  b^  a  sextant, 
or  finding  the  meridian,  set  the  azimuth  circle 
)  the  horizon,  elevate  the  equatorial  circle  to 
le  complement  of  the  latitude,  and  fix  it  by 
le  clamp  and  tightening  screw  of  the  two 
rass  segments  of  arches  below.  By  the  dec- 
nation  semicircle  set  the  telescope  to  the 
m's  declination  of  the  moment.  Turn  the  in- 
tnimcnt  towards  the  meridian  by  guess,  and  by 
le  combined  movement  of  the  equatorial  and 
rimuth  circles  direct  the  telescope  to  the  sun. 
iien  by  the  pinion  of  the  equatorial  alone,  fol- 
)w  the  path  of  the  sun  with  the  telescope.  If 
:  swerves  from  that  oath,  turn  the  azimuth 
irde  until  it  shall  follow  the  sun  accurately. 
I  distant  stake  or  tree  should  mark  the  merid- 
ui.  to  guard  against  its  loss  by  any  accidental 
Mtlc  of  the  instrument.  The  12  o'clock  line 
rill  then  be  in  the  true  meridian,  and  the  axis 
f  the  equatorial  circle  will  be  parallel  with  that 
f  the  earth.  The  instrument  is  then  in  its  true 
osition  for  the  observations  of  the  night. — To 

.    vii,   226.    (M.,   182 1.)     See  Lewis 

HD  Clark  Expedition. 

4474.  LATBOBE  (B.  H.),  Building  of 
I.  8.  CapitoL — My  memory  retains  no  trace 
'f  the  particular  conversations  alluded  to  [by 
ou*],  nor  enables  me  to  say  that  they  are  or 
ire  not  correct.  The  only  safe  appeal  for  me 
8  to  the  general  impressions  received  at  the 
ime,  and  still  retained  with  sufficient  dis- 
inctncss.  These  were  that  you  discharged  the 
luties  of  your  appointment  with  ability,  dili- 
fencc  and  zeal,  but  that  in  the  article  of  expense 
'ou  were  not  sufficiently  guarded.  You  must 
onember  my  frequent  cautions  to  you  on  this 
iwd,  the  measures  I  took,  by  calling  for  fre- 
lucnt  accounts  of  expenditures  and   contracts, 

0  mark  to  you,  as  well  as  to  myself,  when 
Aey  were  getting  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
propriations, and  the  afflicting  embarrassments 
5n  a  particular  occasion  where  these  limits  had 
^  unguardedly  and  greatly  transcended. 
These  sentiments  I  communicated  to  you  freely 
^t  the  time,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do.  An- 
^tl»er  principle  of  conduct  with  me  was  to  admit 
"0  innovations  on  the  established  plans,  but  on 
^e  strongest  grounds.  When,  therefore.  I 
thought  first  of  placing  the  floor  of  the  Repre- 
sentative chamber  on  the  level  of  the  basement 
^^  the  building,  and  of  throwing  into  its  heipht 
Je  cavity  of  the  dome,  in  the  manner  of  the 
iJalle  aux  Bleds  at  Paris,  T  deemed  it  due  to 
^'  Thornton,  author  of  the  plan  of  the  Capitol, 
^  consult  him  on  the  chanee.  He  not  only 
'consented,  but  appeared  heartily  to  approve  of 
^e  alteration,  ror  the  same  reason,  as  well  as 
on  motives  of  economy,  I  was  anxious,  in 
converting  the  Senate  chamber  into  a  Judiciary 
foora,  to  preserve  its  original  form,  and  to  leave 
^e  same  arches  and  columns  standing.  On 
your  representation,  however,  that  the  columns 
^cre  decayed  and  incompetent  to  support  the 
incumbent  weight.  I  acquiesced  in  the  weight 
^ou  proposed,  only  striking  out  the  addition 
vhich  would  have  made  part  of  the  middle 
»uilding,  and   would   involve   a  radical   change 

1  that  which  had  not  been  sanctioned.     I  have 

•  LAtrolM  was  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
fdon.  The  quototlon  is  interesting,  showmg  as  it 
>es  the  impreas  of  Jefferson's  taste  m  architecture. 
Editor. 


no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  in  the  execution  of 
the  Senate  and  Court  rooms,  you  have  adhered 
to  the  plan  communicated  to  me  and  approved. 
*  *  *  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  any  one 
has  ever  done  more  justice  to  your  professional 
abilities  than  myself.  Besides  constant  com- 
mendations of  your  taste  in  architecture,  and 
science  in  execution,  I  declared  on  many  and  all 
occasions  that  I  considered  you  as  the  only  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  could  have  exe- 
cuted the  Representative  Chamber,  or  who 
could  execute  the  middle  buildings  on  any  of 
the  plans  proposed. — To  Benjamin  H.  Latrobb. 
V,  578.     (M.,  181 1.)     See  Architecture. 

4475.  LATBOBE  (B.  H.),  Burr's  Trea- 
son and. — I  believe  we  shall  send  on  Latrobe 
as  a  witness.  He  will  prove  that  Aaron  Burr 
endeavored  to  get  him  to  engage  several  thou- 
sand men,  chieny  Irish  emigrants,  whom  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  in  the  works 
he  directs,  under  pretence  ot  a  canal  opposite 
Louisville,  or  of  the  Washita,  in  which,  had  he 
succeeded,  he  could  with  that  force  alone  have 
carried  everything  before  him.  and  would  not 
have  been  where  he  now  is.  He  knows,  too,  of 
certain  meetings  of  Burr,  Bollman,  Yrnjo,  and 
one  other  whom  we  have  never  named  yet,  but 
have  him  not  the  less  in  our  view. — To  George 
Hay.  V,  99.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  58.  (W.,  June 
1807.) 

4476. .  I  have  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Latrobe.  He  says  it  was  five  hundred 
men  he  was  desired  to  engage.  The  pretexts 
were,  to  work  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and  be  paid 
in  Washita  lands.  Your  witnesses  will  some 
of  them  prove  that  Burr  had  no  interest  in  the 
Ohio  canal,  and  that  consequently  this  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  cover  the  real  object  from  the 
men  themselves,  and  all  others. — To  George 
Hay.  V,  100.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  59.  (W.»  June 
1807.) 

4477.  LAW,  Administration.— Laws  will 
be  *  *  ♦  honestly  administered,  in  pro- 
portion as  those  who  *  *  ♦  administer 
them  are  wise  and  honest. — Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

4478. .  That  people  will  be  hap- 
piest whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  ad- 
ministered.— ^Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

4479.  LAW,  Agrarian.— Equal  partition 
of  inheritances  [is]  the  best  of  all  agrarian 
laws. — Autobiography,  i.  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69. 
(1821.) 

—  LAW,  Alien  and  Sedition. — See  Alien 
AND  Sedition  Laws. 

—  LAW,  The  Common. — See  Common 
Law. 

4480.  LAW,  Construing.- Constructions 
which  do  not  result  from  the  words  of  the 
Lej^islator.  but  lie  hidden  in  his  breast,  till 
called  forth,  ex  post  facto,  by  subsequent 
occasions,  are  dangerous  and  not  to  be  justi- 
fied by  ordinary  emergencies. — Report  to 
Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  138.    (1778.) 

4481. ^ — .    Constructions   must   not 

be  favored  which  go  to  defeat  instead  of 
furthering  the  principal  object  of  the  law  and 
to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means. — To  W. 
H.  Cabell,  v,  159.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  94.  (M.^ 
1807.) 
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4482. .     Ingenuity    ever    should 

be  exercised  [in  executive  cases]  in  devising 
constructions  which  may  save  to  the  public 
the  benefit  of  the  law.  Its  intention  is  the  im- 
portant thing;  the  means  of  attaining  quite 
subordinate.— To  W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  159 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  94.    (M.,  1807.) 

4483. .    In  the  construction  of  a 

law,  even  in  judiciary  cases  of  meum  et  tuum 
where  the  opposite  parties  have  a  right  and 
counter-right  in  the  very  words  of  the  law, 
the  judge  considers  the  intention  of  the  law- 
giver as  his  true  guide,  and  gives  to  all  the 
parts  and  expressions  of  the  law,  that  mean- 
ing which  will  effect,  instead  of  defeating,  its 
intention.  But  in  laws  merely  executive, 
where  no  private  right  stands  in  the  way.  and 
the  public  object  is  the  interest  of  all.  a 
much  freer  scope  of  construction,  in  favor  of 
the  intention  of  the  law,  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  ingenuity  ever  should  be  exercised  in 
devising  constructions,  which  may  save  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Its  intention  is 
the  important  thing:  the  means  of  attaining 
it  quite  subordinate.  It  often  happens  that, 
the  Legislature  prescribing  the  details  of  exe- 
cution, some  circninstancc  arises  unforeseen 
or  unattended  to  by  them,  which  would 
totally  frustrate  their  intention,  were  their 
details  scrupulously  adhered  to,  and  deemed 
exclusive  of  all  others.  But  constructions  must 
tiot  be  favored  which  go  to  defeat  instead  of 
furthering  the  principal  object  of  the  law,  and 
to  sacrifice  the  end  to  the  means.  It  being  as 
evidently  their  intention  that  the  end  shall  be 
attained  as  that  it  should  be  effecied  by  any 
given  means,  if  both  cannot  be  observed,  we 
are  equally  free  to  deviate  from  the  one  as 
the  other,  and  more  rational  in  postponing 
the  means  to  the  end.  *  *  *  It  is  further 
to  be  considered  that  the  Constitution  gives 
the  Executive  a  general  power  to  carry  the 
laws  into  execution.  If  the  present  law  had 
enacted  that  the  service  of  30.000  volunteers 
should  be  accepted,  without  saying  anything 
of  the  means,  those  means  would,  by  the  Con- 
stitution, have  resulted  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Executive.  So  if  means  specified  by  an 
act  are  impracticable,  the  constitutional  power 
remains  and  supplies  them.  Often  the  means 
provided  specially  are  afHrmative  merely,  and. 
with  the  constitutional  powers,  stand  well  to- 
gether; so  that  either  may  be  used,  or  the 
one  supplementary  to  the  other.  This  apt- 
itude of  means  to  the  end  of  a  law  is 
essentially  necessary  for  those  which  are  ex- 
ecutive: otherwise  the  objection  that  our  gov- 
ernment is  an  impr«icticable  one,  would  really 
be  verified.— To  W.  H.  Cauell.  v,  158.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  94.     (M..  Aug.  1807.) 

4484. .    The  true  key  for  the  con- 

*;triiction  of  everything  doubtful  in  a  law.  is  the 
intention  of  the  law  givers.  This  is  most 
safely  gathered  from  the  words,  but  may  be 
sought  also  in  extraneous  circumstances,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  contradict  the  express 
words  of  the  law.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
.    (M.,  1808.) 


4485. .    The  omission  of  a  €»•" 

tion  which  would  have  been  right,  does  1^ 
justify  the  doing  what  is  wron^.  Nor  oag^ 
it  to  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  me*^ 
to  use  a  phrase  in  an  unjustifiable  sense,'  ^ 
by  rules  of  construction  it  can  be  ever  strain^ 
to  what  is  just. — To  Isaac  McPhbrson.  ^^^ 
176.    (M.,  1813.) 

4486. .    The    question    whetH^ 

the  judges  are  invested  with  exclusive  autho'' 
ity  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  a  la.*^* 
has  been  heretofore  a  subject  of  consideratic^ 
with  me  in  the  exercise  of  official  duties.    CC' 
tainly  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Constitutic^ 
which  has  given  that  power  to  them  more  thd 
to    the    Executive    or    Legislative    branch^^ 
Questions  of  property,  of  character  and    ^^ 
crime  being  ascribed  to  the  judges,  through       ^ 
definite  course  of  legal  proceeding,  laws  i^^ 
volving  such  questions  belong,  of  course.  ^^^ 
them ;  and  as  they  decide  on  them  ultimate^  J 
and  without  appeal,  they  of  course  decide  fC^^ 
themselves.    The  constitutional  validity  of  tL^' 
law  or  laws  again  prescribing  Executive  a^^^C 
tion,  and  to  be  administered  by  that  branc^^     JT 
ultimately  and  without  appeal,  the  Executiir    ^ 
must  decide  for  themselves  also,  whether,  un^^*" 
der  the  Constitution,  they  are  valid  or  nol^^J: 
So  also  as  to  laws  governing  the  proceeding":^^^ 
of  the  Legislature,  that  body  must  judge  fo     ^^ 
itself  the   constitutionality  of  the   law.  an^^^ 
equally  without  appeal  or  control  from  its  co-  ^"^ 
ordinate    branches.    And,    in    general.    thaV"  -^ 
branch  which  is  to  act  ultimately,  and  with-  -^^ 
out  appeal,  on  any  law.  is  the  rightful  ex^ —  ^ 
positor  of  the  validity  of  the  law,  uncon^ — '  ^ 
trolled  by  the  opinions  of  the  other  coordinated^  - 
authorities.— To  W.  H.  Torrance,    vi,  461—   ^* 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  517.    (M.,  1815.) 

4487. .    It  may  be  said  that  con —  ^ 

tradictory  decisions  may  arise  in  such  case  -*     " 
and  produce  inconvenience.    This  is  possible.-:^^^ 
and  is  a  necessary  failing'  in  all  human  pro-  ^- 
ceedings.     Yet   the   prudence   of  the  public      c 
functionaries,  and  authority  of  public  opinioa— ; 
will  generally  produce  accommodation.    SucI —  J 
an  instance  of  difference  occurred  between  th  ^ 
judges  of  England  (in  the  time  of  Lord  Holt  "^ 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  prudcn^ne 
of  those  bodies  prevented  inconvenience  froH» 
it.    So  in  the  cases  of  Duane  and  of  Williaxn  j 

Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  whose  characters  ox         I 
citizenship    stood    precisely    on    the    same  I 

ground,  the  judges  in  a  question  of  meum  ^^         | 
tuum  which  came  before  them,  decided  ^^^ 
Duane  was  not  a  citizen ;  and  in  a  questio^^;^ 
membership,   the   House  of  Representat  2  ""l^ 
under  the  same  words  of  the  same  P^^^^S^tsA 
adjudged  William  Smith  to  be  a  citizen.  '^^^^. 
is  what  I  believe  myself  to  be  sound. — ^To^SSu^ 
H.  Torrance,   vi,  462.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  518.    ^^^ 
181S.)  .^ 

4488. .    There  is  another  opir-^SUt 


entertained  by  some  men  of  such  jui  _ 
and  information  as  to  lessen  my  confiden 
my  own.    That  is,  that  the  L^slature  al 
is  the  exclusive  expounder  of  the  sense  of  _--/; 
Constitution,   in  every  part  of  it  whale ^'^' 
And   they   allege   in   its   support,   that  ^^ 


tbe 
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ranch  has  authority  to  impeach  and  punish 
member  of  either  of  the  others  acting  con- 
vy  to  its  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the 
onstitution.  It  may,  indeed,  be  answered 
lat  an  act  may  still  be  valid  although  the 
irty  is  punished  for  it,  right  or  wrong, 
owever.  this  opinion  which  ascribes  exclu- 
ve  exposition  to  the  Legislature,  merits  re- 
ject for  its  safety,  there  being  in  the  body 
:  the  nation  a  control  over  them,  which,  if 
cpressed  by  rejection  on  the  subsequent  ex- 
cise of  their  elective  franchise,  enlists  public 
[wnion  against  their  exposition,  and  encour- 
jcs  a  judge  or  executive  on  a  future  oc- 
ision  to  adhere  to  their  former  opinion.  Be- 
¥een  these  two  doctrines,  every  one  has  a 
gfat  to  choose,  and  I  know  of  no  third  merit- 
ig  any  respect— To  W.  H.  Torrance,  vi, 
i2.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  518.    (M.,  1815.) 

4489.  LAWy  Cruel  French. — Nor  should 
e  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for 
fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we  con- 
dcr  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
hich  they  [the  French]  people  were  ground 
» powder ;  when  we  pass  in  review  the  ♦  *  * 
■uelty  of  the  criminal  code.— Autobiography. 
86.   Ford  ed.,  i,  118.    (1821.) 

4490.  liAW,  Enacting.— Laws  will  be 
isely  formed  *  *  *  in  proportion  as  those 
ho  form  *  *  ♦  them  are  wise  and  honest. 
-Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.    Ford  ed., 

22L    (1779.) 

4491.  I<AWy  Enforcing.— Laws  made  by 
>mmon  consent  must  not  be  trampled  on 
f  individuals.— To  Colonel  Vanneter. 
orded.,  iii,  24.     (R.,  1781.) 

4492. .  I  hope,  on  the  first  symp- 

'tn  of  an  open  opposition  to  the  [Embargo] 
w  by  force,  you  will  fly  to  the  scene,  and 
d  in  suppressing  any  commotion. — To 
^NRY  Dearborn,     v.  334.     (M..  1808.) 

4493.  LAW,  Equality  before  the. — An 
lual  application  of  law  to  every  condition  of 
an  is  fundamental. — To  George  Hay.  v, 
5.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  62.    (M.,  1807.) 

4494.  LAW,  Execution  of. — The  execu- 
m  of  the  laws  is  more  important  than  the 
aking  them. — To  M.  UAbb^  Arnond.  iii, 
.    Ford  ed.,  v,  104.    (P.,  1789) 

4495.  LAW,  Executive  discretion  and. — 
lere  are  cases  in  the  books  where  the  word 
3iay"  has  been  adjudged  equivalent  to 
shall ",  but  the  term  **  is  authorized  "  un- 
>s  followed  by  "  and  required "  was,  I 
ink,  never  so  considered.  On  the  contrary, 
believe  it  is  the  very  term  which  Congress 
ways  use  towards  the  Executive  when  they 
ean  to  give  a  power  to  him,  and  leave  the 
ic  of  it  to  his  discretion.  It  is  the  very 
irase  on  which   there   is  now  a  difference 

the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  bill 
r  raising  6,000  regulars,  which  says,  "  there 
lall  be  raised  ",  and  some  desire  it  to  say, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  raise  ",  leav- 
g:  him  the  power  with  a  discretion  to  use  it 

not. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  259.  (W., 
irch  1808.) 


4496.  LAWy  Federal,  State  and  Com- 
mon.—Of  all  the  doctrines  which  have  ever 
been  broached  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  novel  one,  of  the  common  law  being  in 
force  and  cognizable  as  an  existing  law  in 
their  courts,  is  to  me  the  most  formidable. 
All  theirother assumptions  of  un-given  powers 
have  been  in  the  detail.  The  bank  law,  the 
treaty  doctrine,  the  Sedition  act,  Alien  act, 
the  undertaking  to  change  the  State  laws  of 
evidence  in  the  State  courts  by  certain  parts 
of  the  Stamp  act.  &c.,  &c.,  have  been  solitary, 
unconsequential,  timid  things,  in  comparison 
with  the  audacious,  bare-faced  and  sweeping 
pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the  United 
States,  without  the  adoption  of  their  Legis- 
lature, and  so  infinitely  beyond  their  power  to 
adopt.  If  this  assumption  be  yielded  to.  the 
State  courts  may  be  shut  up,  as  there  will  then 
be  nothing  to  hinder  citizens  of  the  same  State 
suing  each  other  in  the  Federal  courts  in  every 
case,  as  on  a  bond  for  instance,  because  the 
common  law  obliges  payment  of  it,  and  the 
common  law  they  say  is  their  law.  I  am 
happy  you  have  taken  up  the  subject;  and  I 
have  carefully  perused  and  considered  the 
notes  you  enclosed,  and  find  but  a  single 
paragraph  which  I  do  not  approve.  It  is  that 
wherein  you  say,  that  laws  being  emanations 
from  the  legislative  department,  and,  when 
once  enacted,  continuing  in  force  from  a  pre- 
sumption that  their  will  so  continues,  that  that 
presumption  fails  and  the  laws  of  course  fall, 
on  the  destruction  of  that  legislative  depart- 
ment. I  do  not  think  this  is  the  true  bottom 
on  which  laws  and  the  administering  them 
rest.  The  whole  body  of  the  nation  is  the 
sovereign  legislative,  judiciary,  and  executive 
power  for  itself.  The  inconvenience  of  meeting 
to  exercise  these  powers  in  person,  and  their 
inaptitude  to  exercise  them,  induce  them  to 
appoint  special  organs  to  declare  their  legisla- 
tive will,  to  judge  and  to  execute  it.  It  is 
the  will  of  the  nation  which  makes  the  law 
obligatory;  it  is  their  will  which  vacates  or 
annihilates  the  organ  which  is  to  declare  and 
announce  it.  They  may  do  it  by  a  single  per- 
son, as  an  Emperor  of  Russia  (constituting 
his  declarations  evidence  of  their  will),  or  by 
a  few  persons,  as  the  aristocracy  of  Venice, 
or  by  an  application  of  councils,  as  in  our 
former  regal  government,  or  our  present  re- 
publican one.  The  law  being  law  because  it 
is  the  will  of  the  nation,  is  not  changed  by 
their  changing  the  organ  through  which  they 
choose  to  announce  their  future  will ;  no  more 
than  the  acts  I  have  done  by  one  attorney 
lose  their  obligation  by  my  changing  or  dis- 
continuing that  attorney.  This  doctrine  has 
been,  in  a  certain  degree,  sanctioned  by  the 
Federal  Executive.  For  it  is  precisely  that 
on  which  the  continuance  of  obligation  from 
our  treaty  with  France  was  established,  and 
the  doctrine  was  particularly  developed  in  a 
letter  to  Gouverneur  Morris,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  President  Washington  and  his  Cabi- 
net. Mercer  once  prevailed  on  the  Virginia 
Assembly  to  declare  a  different  doctrine  in 
some  resolutions.  These  met  universal  dis- 
approbation   in    this,   as   weW   2ls   xVvt   o\>cv« 
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States,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  subsequent 
Assembly  did  something  to  do  away  the  au- 
thority of  their  former  unguarded  resolutions. 
In  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  the  true  prin- 
ciple will  be  quite  as  effectual  to  establish  the 
just  deductions.  Before  the  Revolution,  the 
nation  of  Virginia  had,  by  the  organs  they 
then  thought  proper  to  constitute,  established 
a  system  of  laws,  which  they  divided  into 
three  denominations  of  i.  common  law :  2, 
statute  law;  3.  chancery;  or.  if  you  please, 
into  two  only  of  1.  common  law;  2,  chancery. 
When,  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  chose  to  abolish  their  former  organs  of 
declaring  their  will,  the  acts  of  will  already 
formally  and  constitutionally  declared,  re- 
mained untouched.  For  the  nation  was  not 
dissolved,  was  not  annihilated ;  its  will,  there- 
fore, remained  in  full  vigor,  and  on  the  es- 
tablishing the  new  organs,  first  of  a  conven- 
tion, and  afterwards  a  more  comjplicatcd  leg- 
islature, the  old  acts  of  national  will  con- 
tinued in  force,  until  the  nation  should,  by 
its  new  organs,  declare  its  will  changed.  The 
common  law,  therefore,  which  was  not  in 
force  when  we  landed  here,  nor  till  we  had 
formed  ourselves  into  a  nation,  and  had  man- 
ifested by  the  organs  we  constituted  that  the 
common  law  was  to  be  our  law.  continued 
to  be  our  law.  because  the  nation  continued 
in  being,  and  because  though  it  chanp^ed  the 
organs  for  the  future  declarations  of  its  will, 
yet  it  did  not  change  its  former  declarations 
that  the  common  law  was  its  law.  Apply 
these  principles  to  the  present  case.  Before 
the  Revolution  there  existed  no  such  nation  as 
the  United  States;  they  then  first  associated 
as  a  nation,  but  for  special  purposes  only. 
They  had  all  their  laws  to  make,  as  Virginia 
had  on  her  first  establishment  as  a  nation. 
But  they  did  not,  as  Virginia  had  done,  pro- 
ceed to  adopt  a  whole  system  of  laws  ready 
made  to  their  hand.  As  their  association  as 
a  nation  was  only  for  special  purposes,  to 
wit.  for  the  management  of  their  concerns 
with  one  another  and  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  States  composing  the  association 
chose  to  give  to  it  powers  for  those  purposes 
and  no  others,  they  could  not  adopt  any  gen- 
eral system,  because  it  would  have  embraced 
objects  on  which  this  association  had  no  right 
to  fonn  or  declare  a  will.  It  was  not  the  or- 
gan for  declaring  a  national  will  in  these 
cases.  In  the  cases  confided  to  them,  they 
were  free  to  declare  the  will  of  the  nation, 
the  law;  but  until  it  was  declared  there  could 
be  no  law.  So  that  the  common  law  did  not 
become,  ipso  facto,  law  on  the  new  associa- 
tion ;  it  could  only  become  so  by  a  positive 
adoption,  and  so  far  only  as  they  were  au- 
thorized to  adopt.  I  think  it  will  be  of  great 
importance  when  you  come  to  the  proper  part, 
to  pf)rtray  at  full  length  the  consequences 
of  this  new  doctrine,  that  the  common  law  is 
the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  that  their 
courts  have,  of  course,  jurisdiction  coexten- 
sive with  that  law,  that  is  to  say.  general  over 
all  cases  and  persons.  But,  great  heavens! 
Who  could  have  conceived  in  1789,  that 
within  ten  years  we  should  have  to  combat 


such  windmills?— To  Edmund  Randolpi 
301.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  383.    (M.,  Aug.  1799^ 

4497. .     Though  long  estn 

from  legal  reading  and  reasoning,  and 
familiar  with  the  decisions  of  part: 
judges.  I  have  considered  that  respectin 
obligation  of  the  common  law  in  this  co 
as  a  very  plain  one,  and  merely  a  quest! 
document.  If  we  are  under  that  law 
document  which  made  us  so  can  sure 
produced;  and  as  far  as  this  can  be 
duced,  so  far  we  are  subject  to  it,  and 
ther  we  are  not.  Most  of  the  States  c 
believe,  at  an  early  period  of  their  lej 
tion,  adopt  the  English  law,  common 
statute,  more  or  less  in  a  body,  as  £ 
localities  admitted  of  their  application, 
these  States,  then,  the  common  law.  s 
as  adopted,  is  the  lex-loci.  Then  come 
law  of  Congress,  declaring  that  what  is  h 
any  State,  shall  be  the  rule  of  decisM 
their  courts,  as  to  matters  arising  n 
that  State,  except  when  controlled  by 
own  statutes.  But  this  law  of  Congres 
been  considered  as  extending  to  civil 
only;  and  that  no  such  provision  has 
made  for  criminal  ones.  A  similar  prov 
then,  for  criminal  offences,  would,  in 
manner,  be  an  adoption  of  more  or  less  c 
common  law,  as  part  of  the  lex-loci,  whci 
offence  is  committed;  and  would  covei 
whole  field  of  legislation  for  the  General 
eminent.— To  Dr.  John  Manners,  vi: 
Ford  ed.,  x,  87.  (M.,  1817.)  See  C61 
Law. 

4498.  LAW,  Georgre  HI.  vs.— His 
csty  has  permitted  our  laws  to  be  negl 
in  England  for  years,  neither  confirming 
by  his  assent,  nor  annulling  them  by  his 
ative:  so  that  such  of  them  as  have  no 
pending  clause  we  hold  on  the  most 
carious  of  all  tenures,  his  Majesty's  will; 
such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  til 
Majesty's  assent  be  obtained,  we  have  fc 
might  be  called  into  existence  at  some  fi 
and  distant  period,  when  the  time  and  di 
of  circumstances  shall  have  rendered  then 
structive  to  his  people  here.  And  to  re 
this  grievance  still  more  oppressive,  his 
esty  by  his  instructions  has  laid  his  Govei 
under  such  restrictions,  that  they  can  pa! 
law  of  any  moment  unless  it  have  such 
pending  clause:  so  that,  however  imme 
may  be  the  call  for  legislative  interpos 
the  law  cannot  be  executed  till  it  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  by  which  time  the 
may  have  spent  its  whole  force. — Righ' 
British  America,  i,  136.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
(1774.) 

4499 .    He    [George    III,] 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  o: 
kingly  oflfice  in  Virginia  into  a  detestabh 
insupportable  tyranny  ♦  ♦  *  by  de 
to  his  governors  permission  to  pass  \z\ 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  i 
suspended  in  their  operations  for  his  a 
and.  when  so  suspended,  neglecting  to  a 
to  them  for  many  years. — Proposed  Va, 
STiTUTioN.    Ford  ed.,  i,  g.    (June  1776.) 


Tho^nas  Jefferson 

A^re  about  :;S  years 

'""• '«  iviintiug  by  (lilbert  Stuart  in  tlit-  iK»ss«iskm  of  Hon.  T.  JelTeraon  <  knili'l.;* .     Mr. 
f'"' <  f:iiuily  have  always  oonaiderwl  tliifi  iK»rtrait  the  best  Ilkenew  painted. 


w.-.\    X' 
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•BOO. .     He    has    forbidden    his 

emors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and 
>sitig  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their 
:ratioii  tiSl  his  assent  should  be  obtamcd ; 
L  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  ne- 
:ted  to  attend  to  them. — Declaration  of 

DEPENDENCE  AS   DrAWN   BY  JeFFERSON. 

tSOl. .     He  has  combined,  with 

ers,  *  *  ♦  for  abolishing  our  most  valu- 
?  laws. — Declaration  of  Indcpendekce  as 
AWN  BY  Jefferson. 

50fi. .     He    has     [suffered]    the 

lini  St  ration  of  justice  (totally  to  cease  in 
le  of  these  States]*  refusing  his  assent  to 
s  for  establishing  judiciary  powers.*— 
.■LAR-\TtoN  OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by 

PERSON. 

503. .    He  has  refused  his  as- 

!  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  neces- 
T   for   the   public  good.— Declaratiok   of 

EPENDENCE   AS   DhAWN    BY  JEFFEHSON. 

M)4. ^ ,     He  has  refused  to  pass 

tt  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
ricts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would 
nquish  the  right  of  representation  in  the 
slature     *     •     *     .-^Declaratidk  of  1n~ 

ENI>E?*CE   AS   DRAWK   BY  JEFFERSON. 

;505.  LAW,     Ignorance,— Ignorance     of 
law  is  no  excuse  in  any  country.     If  it 
e,   the  laws   would    lose  their  effect^  be- 
se    tt    can    be   always    pretended. — To    M. 
lOZiN.     ii,  538-     (R,  1787  ) 
506.  LAW,  InstablUty,— The  instahility 
our   laws   is   really   an   immense   evil.      I 
ik  it  would  be  well  to  provide  in  our  con- 
ations that  there  shall  always  be  a  twelve- 
ith  between  the  engrossing  a  bill  and  pass- 
it;   ihat   it   should  then  be  offered  to  its 
sage  without   changing  a   word ;  and  that 
ircumstances  should  be  thought  to  require 
peedier  passage,  it  should  take  two-thirds 
l^olh  Houses,  instead  of  a  bare  majority. — 
James    Madison,     ii,   333.     Ford  ed.,  iv. 
(P.  1787.) 
t507,  LAW,     Intention     of.— Whenever 
word"!  of  a  law  will  bear  two  meanings, 
-  of  which  will  give  effect  to  the  law,  and 
other  will  defeat  it,  the  former  mu^t  be 
■posed  to  have  been  intended  by  the  Legis- 
lirc,    because    they   could    not    intend    that 
aning,  which  would  defeat  their  intent  ion, 
Pa^?iing  that  law  ;  and  in  a  statute,  as  in  a 
\  the  intention  of  the  party  is  to  be  sought 
Ler— To  Albert  Gallatin,     v,  328-     ( M., 
b  i8q8.) 

450$,  -^^ — .     Anciently  before  the  im- 

Oi'ement,  or,  perhaps,  the  existence  of  the 
ourt  of  Chancery,  the  judges  did  not 
•strain  themselves  to  the  letter  of  the 
«f.  They  allowed  themselves  greater  lati- 
dc.  extending  the  proviiiions  of  every  law^ 
)t  only  to  the  cases  within  its  letter,  but  to 
ose  also  which  came  within  the  spirit  and 
i«on  of  it.  This  was  called  the  equity  of  the 
V,  but  it  ia  now  very  long  since  certainty 


Congrt^  nruck  uut  the  wordii  in  brack tns, 
nired  "  loffered"  to  **  obstructed  "  and  inserted 
f  ^  before  *♦  re fuBing**,— Editor, 


in  the  law  has  become  so  highly  valued  by 
the  nation,  that  the  judges  have  ceased  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  laws  beyond  those  cases 
which  are  clearly  within  the  intention  of  the 
legislators.  This  intention  is  to  be  collected 
principally  from  the  words  of  the  law;  only 
where  these  are  ambiguous  they  are  permitted 
to  gather  further  evidence  from  the  history 
of  the  times  when  the  law  was  made,  and  the 
circumstances  which  produced  it.-^To  Phil- 
lip ^fAz^EI.    Ford  ed,,  iv,  109.     (P.*  1785.) 

—  LAW^  Xntematlonal. — See  Belliger- 
ents, Contraband,  Enemy  Goods,  Free 
Ships,  Neutrality,  Privateers^  and  Trea- 
ties, 

4509.  I^W,  I^x  Tftlionls,— The  Ux 
taiionis.  although  a  restitution  of  the  Com- 
mon Law*  *  *  *  [is]  revolting  to  the 
humanized  feelings  of  modem  times.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  hand  for  a  handn  will  ex- 
hibit spectacles  in  execution  whose  moral  ef- 
fect would  be  questionable:  and  even  the 
mctnbrum  pro  ntembro  of  Bracton,  or  the 
punishment  of  the  offending  member,  al- 
though long  authorized  by  our  law,  for  the 
same  offence  in  a  slave,  has  been  not  long 
since  repealed,  in  conformity  with  public  sen- 
timent. This  needs  reconsideration.* — To 
George  Wythe,  i,  146.  Ford  e^,  ii,  204. 
(M.  1778) 

4510.  LAW,  Lyiicli,~It  is  more  danger- 
ous that  even  a  guilty  person  should  be  pun- 
ished without  the  forms  of  law,  than  that  he 
should  escape.— To  William  Carmichael.  ii. 
399.     Ford  ed.,  v,  26.     (R.  1788.) 

4511.  ^  , There     is     no     country 

which  IS  not  sometimes  subject  to  irregular 
interpositions  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
country  able,  at  all  times,  to  punijih  them. 
There  is  no  country  which  has  less  of  this  10 
reproach  itself  with  than  the  United  States, 
nor  any,  where  the  laws  ha%e  more  regular 
course,  or  are  more  habitually  and  cheerfully 
acciuieFiced  in, — To  Georoe  Hammond,  iii, 
413,     Ford  eu.,  vi,  54,     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

—  LAW,  Moral.— See  Morality. 

4512.  LAW,  Obedience  to.— He  is  a  bad 
ciii/.en  who  can  entertain  a  doubt  w^hether  the 
law*  will  justify  him  in  saying  his  country,  or 
who  will  scruple  to  risk  himself  in  support 
of  the  spirit  of  a  lawn  where  unavoidable  ac- 
cidents have  prevented  a  literal  compliance 
with  it, — l-ETTEH  to  County  Magistrates. 
FiiRn  ED.,  ii,  431.     (R.,  1781.) 

4513. .     While  the  laws  shall  be 

obeyed  all  will  be  safe,— From  Jefferson's 
MSS.     FoRU  ED.,  viii.  i.     (1801?) 

4514. .     That  love  of  order  and 

ohcdtence  to  the  laws,  which  so  remarkably 
characterize  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
are  sure  pledges  of  internal  tranquillity, — To 
Benjamin  Waring,  iv.  378.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

—  LAW,  Patent.— See  Patents, 

•  From  lelTprson's  letter  tn  Gcorifu  Wythe  enclo*ltttt 
the  drufOti  the  bill  for  "  Propomoii\it\K  CtiiTrLt*  arvCi 
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4515.  LAW,  Protests  against.— While 
the  principles  of  our  Constitution  give  just 
latitude  to  inquiry,  every  citizen  faithful  to  it 
will  deem  embodied  expressions  of  discontent, 
and  open  outrages  of  law  and  patriotism,  as 
dishonorable  as  they  are  injurious. — R.  to  A. 
Leesburg  Citizens,    viii,  161.     (1809.) 

4516.  LAWy  Reason  and. — Sound  reason 
should  constitute  the  law  of  every  country. — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  531.     (1812.) 

4517.  LAW,  Retrospective. — I  agree  in 
an  almost  unlimited  condemnation  of  retro- 
spective laws.  The  few  instances  of  wrong 
which  they  redress  are  so  overwcighed  by  the 
insecurity  they  draw  over  all  property  and 
even  over  life  itself,  and  by  the  atrocious  vio- 
lations of  both  to  which  they  lead,  that  it  is 
better  to  live  under  the  evil  than  the  remedy. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  470.  Ford  ed.,  v,  176. 
(1790.) 

4518. .     The    sentiment  that   ex 

post  facto  laws  are  against  natural  right,  is  so 
strong  in  the  United  States,  that  few,  if  any. 
of  the  State  Constitutions  have  failed  to  pro- 
scribe them.  The  Federal  Constitution,  in- 
deed, interdicts  them  in  criminal  cases  only; 
but  they  are  equally  unjust  in  civil  as  in  crim- 
inal cases,  and  the  omission  of  a  caution 
which  would  have  been  right,  does  not  jus- 
tify the  doing  what  is  wrong. — To  Isaac 
McPherson.    vi.  176.     (M..  1813.) 

4519. .'   Every    man    should    be 

protected  in  his  lawful  acts,  and  be  certain 
that  no  ex  post  facto  law  shall  punish  or  en- 
danger him  for  them.— To  Isaac  McPherson. 
vi,  175.     (M..  Aug.  1813.) 

4520. .     Nature    and    reason,    as 

well  as  all  our  constitutions,  condemn  retro- 
spective conditions  as  mere  acts  of  power 
against  right.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  515. 
Foki)  EI)..  X.  2.     (M..  1816.) 

4521.  LAW,  Roman  vs.  Feudal.— The 
French  code,  like  all  those  of  middle  and 
southern  Europe,  was  originally  Feudal,  with 
some  variations  in  the  diflferent  provinces,  for- 
merly independent,  of  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  had  been  made  up.  But  as  circum- 
stances changed,  and  civilization  and  com- 
merce advanced,  .ibundance  of  new  cases  and 
questions  arose,  for  which  the  simple  and  un- 
written laws  of  Feudalism  had  made  no  pro- 
vision. At  the  same  time,  they  had  at  hand 
the  legal  system  of  a  nation  highly  civilized, 
a  >ystcni  carried  to  a  degree  of  conformity 
with  natural  reason  attained  by  no  other. 
The  study  of  this  system,  too.  was  become 
the  favoriie  of  the  age.  and  offering  ready 
and  reasonable  solutions  of  :*11  the  new  cases 
presenting  themselves,  was  recurred  to  by  a 
common  consent  and  practice;  not,  indeed,  as 
laws,  formally  established  by  the  legislator  of 
the  country,  hut  as  a  Ratio  Scripta,  the  dictate, 
in  all  cases,  of  that  sound  reason  which  should 
constitute  the  law  of  every  country.  Over 
bnth  of  these  systems,  however,  the  occasional 
edicts  of  the  monarch  are  paramount,  and 
amend  and  control  their  provisions  whenever 
lie  deems  amendment  necessary;  on  the  gen- 


eral principle  that  "  leges  posieriores  priore 
abrogant".  Subsequent  laws  abrogate  thos« 
which  are  prior. — Batture  Case.  viii,  53a 
(1812.) 

4522. .    The  following  instance: 

will  give  some  idea  of  the  steps  by  which  tfai 
Roman  gained  on  the  Feudal  laws.  A  la« 
of  Burgundy  provided  "Si  quis  post  ho\ 
barbarus  vcl  testari  volucrit,  vel  donare,  as 
Romanam  consuctudinem,  aut  borbaricam 
esse  semandam,  sciat  ".  "  If  any  barbarisr 
subject  hereafter  shall  desire  to  dispose  by  leg- 
acy  or  donation,  let  him  know  that  either  tbi 
Roman  or  barbarian  law  is  to  be  observed.* 
And  one  of  Lotharius  II.  of  Germany.  goin| 
still  further,  gives  to  every  one  an  election 
of  the  system  under  which  he  chose  to  live 
"  yolumus  ut  cunctus  populus  Romanus  is 
terrogatur  quali  lege  vult  z*ivere;  ut  tah 
lege,  quali  professi  sunt  vivere  vivant;  fl- 
Usque  denuntiatur,  ut  hoc  unus-quis-que 
tarn  judices,  quatn  judices^  vel  rcliqum 
populus  sciat,  quod  si  offensionem  contn 
eandem  legem  fecerint,  eidem  legi,  qua  pro- 
Atentur  vivere,  subjaccant  *\  '*  We  will  thai 
all  the  Roman  people  shall  be  asked  by  whai 
law  they  wish  to  live;  that  they  may  live 
under  such  law  as  they  profess  to  live  by: 
and  that  it  be  published,  that  every  one. 
judges,  as  well  as  generals,  or  the  rest  of 
the  people,  may  know  that  if  they  commit 
offence  against  the  said  law,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  same  law  by  which  they  pro- 
fess to  live."  Ency.  Method.  Jurisprudence 
Coutume.  399.  Presenting  the  uncommon 
spectacle  of  a  jurisdiction  attached  to  persons, 
instead  of  places.  Thus  favored,  the  Roman 
became  an  acknowledged  supplement  to  the 
Feudal  or  customary  law ;  but  still,  not  undtf 
any  act  of  the  legislature,  but  as  "  raison 
ecrite  ''.  "  written  reason  " :  and  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  becoming  much  the 
most  numerous,  it  constitutes  in  fact  the  ma?* 
of  their  law. — Note  in  Batture  Case,  viii* 
531.    (1812.) 

4523.  LAW,  Sang^nary.— The  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  and  countries  has  shown  that 
cruel  and  sangfuinary  laws  defeat  their  o** 
purpose,  by  engaging  the  benevolence  of  mat*" 
kind  to  withhold  prosecutions,  to  smotb*' 
testimony,  or  to  listen  to  it  with  bias,  a)?' 
by  producing  in  many  instances  a  total  di^ 
pensation  and  impunity  under  the  names  ^ 
pardon  and  privilege  of  clergy;  when,  if  tf 
punishment  were  only  proportioned  to  the  i* 
jury,  men  would  feel  it  their  inclination,  ^ 
well  as  their  duty,  to  see  the  laws  observed.- 
Crimes  Bill,   i,  148.   Ford  ed.,  ii.  204.  (1779- 

—  LAW,  The  Sedition. — See  Alien  ap 
Sedition  Laws,  and  Sedition  Law. 

4524.  LAW,  Simplicity. — Laws  are  mac 
for  men  of  ordinary  understanding,  an 
should  therefore,  be  construed  by  the  ordinal 
rules  of  common  sense.  Their  meaning 
not  to  be  sought  for  in  metaphysical  subtl* 
ties,  which  may  make  anything  mean  ever 
thing  or  nothing,  at  pleasure.  It  should  I 
left  to  the  sophisms  of  advocates,  whose  tra< 
it  is,  to  prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintil 
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though  diagged  into  court,  torto  collo,  like 
Bonaparte's  volunteers,  into  the  field  in 
cliains,  or  that  a  power  has  been  given  be- 
cause it  ought  to  have  been  given,  et  alia 
toito.— To  WiLUAM  Johnson,  vii,  297.  Ford 
EB.,  X,  231.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  LAW,  Study  of. — See  Lawyers. 

4525.  LAW,  Style  of.— In  its  [the  bill 
"proportioning  crimes  and  punishments",  in 
the  Virginia  Revised  Code]  style  I  have 
aimed  at  accuracy,  brevity,  and  simplicity, 
preserving,  however,  the  very  words  of  the 
established  law,  wherever  their  meaning  had 
been  sanctioned  by  judicial  decisions,  or  ren- 
|ered  technical  by  usage.  The  same  matter, 
if  couched  in  the  modem  statutory  language, 
with  all  its  tautologies,  redundancies,  and 
circtimlocutions,  would  have  spread  itselJF  over 
many  pages,  and  been  unintelligible  to  those 
whom  it  most  concerns.  Indeed,  I  wished  to 
exhibit  a  sample  of  reformation  in  the  bar- 
barous style  into  which  modern  statutes  have 
degenerated  from  their  ancient  simplicity. — 
To  George  Wythe,  i,  146.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  203. 
(M.,  1778.)     See  4531. 

4586. .    In  the  execution  of  my 

part  [of  the  revision  of  the  Virginia  laws], 
I  thought  it  material  not  to  vary  the  diction 
of  the  ancient  statutes  by  modernizing  it, 
nor  to  give  rise  to  new  questions  by  new  ex- 
pressions. The  text  of  these  statutes  had  been 
so  fully  explained  and  defined  by  numerous 
adjudications,  as  scarcely  ever  now  to  produce 
*  question  in  our  courts. — Autobiography,  i, 
44.  Ford  ed.,  i,  60.    (1821.) 

4527.  .    I  am  pleased  with  the 

style  and  diction  of  your  laws  [in  Louisiana 
Code].  Plain  and  intelligible  as  the  ordinary 
Stings  of  common  sense,  I  hope  it  will  pro- 
duce imitation.  Of  all  the  countries  on  earth 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  the  style 
of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament  is  the 
yjost  barbarous,  uncouth  and  unintelligible. 
jt  can  be  understood  by  those  alone  who  are 
^  the  daily  habit  of  studying  such  tautolo- 
^ous,  involved  and  parenthetical  jargon. 
Where  they  found  their  model,  I  know  not. 
^^either  ancient  nor  modem  codes,  nor  even 
^heir  own  early  statutes,  furnish  any  such  ex- 
Jniple.  And.  like  faithful  apes,  we  copy  it 
*iithfully. — To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404. 
(M.,  1825.) 

4528.  LAW,    Transcending.— The    ques- 
tion you  propose,  whether  cicumstances  do  not 
Sometimes  occur,  which  make  it  a  duty  in 
^fficcrs  of  high  trust,  to  assume  authorities 
*^^«yond  the  law,  is  easy  of  solution  in  princi- 
Wc,  but  sometimes  embarrassing  in  practice. 
A  strict  observance  of  the  written   laws  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good 
^tizen.  but  it  is  not  the  highest.    The  laws 
^f  necessity,   of  self-preservation,   of  saving 
5Hjr  country  when  in  danger,  are  of  higher  ob- 
**^tion.    To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous 
?^hcTencc  to  written  law.  would  be  to  lose  the 
f^^w  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all 
^Jlosc  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus 
^^surdly   sacrificing  the  end   to  the  means. 


When  in  the  battle  of  Gerraantown,  General 
Washington's  army  was  annoyed  from  Chew's 
house,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  plant  his  cannon 
against  it,  although  the  property  of  a  citizen. 
When  he  besieged  Yorktown,  he  levelled  the 
suburbs,  feeling  that  the  laws  of  property 
must  be  postponed  to  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
While  the  army  was  before  York,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  [Jefferson]  took  horses,  car- 
riages, provisions,  and  even  men  by  force,  to 
enable  that  army  to  stay  together  till  it  could 
master  the  public  enemy;  and  he  was  justified. 
A  ship  at  sea  in  distress  for  provisions,  meets 
another  having  abundance,  yet  refusing  a  sup- 
ply; the  law  of  self-preservation  authorizes 
the  distressed  to  take  a  supply  by  force.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  unwritten  laws  of  neces- 
sity, of  self-preservation,  and  of  the  public 
safety,  control  the  written  laws  of  meum  and 
tuum.  Further  to  exemplify  the  principle,  I 
will  state  an  hypothetical  case.  Suppose  it 
had  been  made  known  to  the  Executive  of 
the  Union  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  that  we 
might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reasonable  sum, 
that  that  sum  had  not  indeed  been  so  ap- 
propriated by  law,  but  that  Congress  were  to 
meet  within  three  weeks,  and  might  ap- 
propriate it  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  their 
session.  Ought  he,  for  so  great  an  advantage 
to  his  country,  to  have  risked  himself  by 
transcending  the  law  and  making  the  pur- 
chase? The  public  advantage  offered,  in  this 
supposed  case,  was  indeed  immense,  but  a 
reverence  for  law  and  the  probability  that  the 
advantage  might  still  be  legally  accomplished 
by  a  delay  of  only  three  weeks,  were  power- 
ful reasons  against  hazarding  the  act.  But 
suppose  it  foreseen  that  a  John  Randolph 
would  find  means  to  protract  the  proceeding 
on  it  by  Congress,  until  the  ensuing  spring, 
by  which  time  new  circumstances  would 
change  the  mind  of  the  other  party.  Ought 
the  Executive,  in  that  case,  and  with  that  fore- 
1  knowledge,  to  have  secured  the  good  to  his 
country,  and  to  have  trusted  to  their  justice 
for  the  transgression  of  the  law?  I  think  he 
ought,  and  that  the  act  would  have  been  ap- 
proved. After  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake, 
we  thought  war  a  very  possible  result.  Our 
magazines  were  illy  provided  with  some  nec- 
essary articles,  nor  had  any  appropriations 
been  made  for  their  purchase.  We  ventured, 
however,  to  provide  them,  and  to  place  our 
country  in  safety;  and  stating  the  case  to 
Congress,  they  sanctioned  the  act.  To  pro- 
ceed to  the  conspiracy  of  Burr,  and  particu- 
larly to  General  Wilkinson's  situation  in  New 
Orleans.  In  judging  this  case,  we  are  bound 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  information,  cor- 
rect and  incorrect,  which  he  then  possessed. 
He  expected  Burr  and  his  band  from  above, 
a  British  fleet  from  below,  and  he  knew  there 
was  a  formidable  conspiracy  within  the  city. 
Under  these  circumstances,  was  he  justifiable, 
first,  in  seizing  notorious  conspirators?  On 
this  there  can  be  * 
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Tr.t  danger  of  their  rcscnc  of  their  coa- 
t:r/-:r.g  their  rr^ch: ration-,  the  luiiin^is  asd 
•Aeakr.^TT  r.f  the  'a*-,  apathy  of  the  judges, 
ac-rve  patronsge  o:  :he  whole  tribe  of  lawjers. 
LT.!<r.'',An  fii-'y^'.'.yjr,  rA  the  juries,  an  honrly 
expertatior  '.:  :he  enemy,  salvation  of  the 
ri'y  ^r.-i  o:  t;  e  L'n:on  ir^elf.  which  woald 
hive  r^en  convui-cd  to  it^  centre,  had  that 
cor.=;i:racy  --rcee^fe^ :  al*.  these  constituted  a 
h-A-  of  nece-'ity  and  self-preser^-ation,  and 
rcn'itre''!  the  fj.uj  populi  supreme  over  the 
wr:"!vr,  !i'A  The  officer  who  i-  called  to  act 
or  th:-  '•:;*f:r:or  ground,  doe*  indeed  risk  him- 
self on  rhe  ju-tice  of  the  controlling  powers  of 
the  0,n-tit'.j*.ion.  and  hi?  station  makes  it  his 
duty  to  :nc':r  that  risk.  But  those  control* ing 
p^iwer-.  and  his  fello-*-  citizens  generally,  are 
\ft}\in<\  ro  judf^c  accordinf?  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  acted.  They  are  not 
to  transfer  the  information  of  this  place  or 
moment  to  the  time  and  place  of  hi?  action: 
hut  to  put  them -elves  into  his  situation.  \Vc 
knew  here  [Washington]  that  there  never  was 
''ani?r:r  of  a  British  fleet  from  below,  and 
that  Burr'-  liand  was  crufhed  before  it  reached 
\hi-  Mi-jsi-sippi.  But  General  Wilkinson's  in- 
formation wa-4  vcr>'  different,  and  he  could  act 
on  no  other.  From  the-e  examples  and  prin- 
ciples you  may  see  what  I  think  on  the  ques- 
tion propo-cd.  They  do  not  go  to  the  case 
of  pcr-ons  charged  with  petty  duties,  where 
conseqii^mcc-  arc  trifling,  and  time  allowed  for 
a  legal  cour-.e.  nor  to  authorize  them  to  take 
snrh  ca-c'i  out  of  the  written  law.  In  these, 
the  example  of  over-leaping  the  law  is  of 
greater  j-vil  than  a  strict  adherence  to  its  im- 
perfect provis-ion^i.  It  is  incumbent  on  those 
only  who  accept  of  great  charges,  to  risk 
tlx  m'>flvr*»  on  great  occasions,  when  the 
•-afcty  of  the  nation,  or  some  of  its  very 
hiKh  interests  arc  at  stake.  An  officer  is 
hound  to  olu-y  orders;  yet  he  would  be  a  bad 
one  whr»  should  do  it  in  cases  for  which  they 
were  not  intended,  and  which  involved  the 
most  important  consequences.  The  line  of 
discTiuiination  lu-twecn  cases  may  be  difficult; 
hut  the  Kood  r)nicer  is  hound  to  draw  it  at  his 
fjwn  pf-ril.  anfl  throw  himself  on  the  justice 
r)f  hi^  oMmtry  and  the  rectitude  of  his  mo- 
tive^. To  J.  H.  CoLviN.  v,  542.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  27a     (M..  Sep.  1810.) 

4520. .     On  great  occasions  every 

good  ofl'icer  nnisl  he  ready  to  risk  himself  in 
goiuK  hryond  the  strict  line  of  law,  when  the 
public  i)rescrvation  requires  it;  his  motives 
will  1)1'  a  justification  as  far  as  there  is  any 
discretion  in  his  ultra-legal  proceedings,  and 
no  indulgence  of  private  feelings. — To  Gov- 
i.KNok  C'i..\iiK)i<NK.    V,  40.     (W..  1807.) 

4530.  — .     Should    we    have    ever 

gained  our  Kevolulion,  if  we  had  bound  our 
hands  by  manacles  of  the  law.  not  only  in  the 
bcKinniuK  hut  in  any  part  of  the  revolution- 
arv  conflict  ?— To  James  Brown,  v,  379- 
Foki)  ID.,  ix.  Jii.     (W..   1808.)     See  1852. 

4531.  LAW,  Virginia's  Revised  Code.— 
Thr    [Kevisionl    Committee    was    appointed    in 

Itho  latltT  part  of  1776.  and  reported  in  the 
BpriiiK  '»»■  summer  of  1779.  At  the  first  and 
only   meeting  of  the  whole  committee   (of  five 


pcnocH^.  Ac  qocation  was  diacusicd  vhethcr 
me  vGcdd  attempc  to  redncc  the  whole  bodf  of 
tae  :aw  into  a  coide.  the  text  of  whidi  should  be- 
coce  the  Uw  of  the  land  ?    We  decided  agaiitft 
:c2t.  because  e%ery  word  and  phrase  in  that  text 
would  becoeie  a  new  sobjcct  of  criticisin  tod 
'.:t:^cxon.  cntil  its  sense  shonkl  haYc  been  Kt- 
tled  by  nomeroas  decisions,  and  that,  in  the 
=:ea::tis:e.  the  rights  of  property  would  be  is 
the  air.     We  concluded  not  to  meddle  with  the 
C'-tncon  Uw.  i.  r..  the  law  preceding  the  ez- 
istecce  of  the  Statctes^  farther  than  to  accom- 
modate it  to  our  new  principles  and  circum* 
stances :  but  to  take  up  the  whole  body  of  stat- 
utes and  Virginia  laws,  to  leave  out  ev cm y thing 
obsolete  or  improper,  insert  what  was  wanting, 
and   reduce  the   whole   within   as   moderate  a 
compass  as  it  would  bear«  and  to  the  plain 
language   of   common    sense,   dirested   of  the 
verbiage,  the  barbarous  tautologies  and  redan- 
dancies  which  render  the  British  statutes  anin- 
telligible.     From  this,  however,  were  excepted 
the   ancient    sututes.   particularly   those   com- 
mented on  by  Lord  Coke,  the  language  of  which 
is  simple,  and  the  meaning  of  every  word  io 
well  settled  by  decisions,  as  to  make  it  safest 
not  to  change  words  where  the  sense  was  to  be 
retained.    After  setting  our  plan.  Colonel  Mason 
declined  undertaking  the  execution  of  any  pact 
of  it.  as  not  being  sufficiently  read  in  the  Uw. 
Mr.   Lee  very  soon  afterwards  died,   and  the 
work  was  distributed  between  Mr.  Wythe.  Mr. 
Pendleton  and  myself.    To  me  was  assigned  the 
common  law  (so  far  as  we  thought  of  altering 
it)  and  the  statutes  down  to  the  Reformation, 
or  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  to  Mr. 
Wythe,  the  subsequent  Dody  of  the  statutes,  and 
to  Mr.  Pendleton  the  Virginia  laws.     This  dis- 
tribution threw  into  my  part  the  laws  concerning 
crimes  and  punishments,  the  law  of  descents, 
and  the  laws  concerning  religion.     After  com- 
pleting our  work  separately,  we  met  (Mr.  W^ 
Mr.  P.,  and  myself)  in  Williamsburg,  and  hda 
a  long  session,  in  which  we  went  over  the  first 
and  second  x>arts  in  the  order  of  time,  weighing 
and  correcting  every  word,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  form  in  which  they  were  afterwards  re- 
ported.   When  we  proceeded  to  the  third  part 
we  found  that  Mr.  Pendleton  had  not  exactlj 
seized  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  which 
were  to   reform  the  language  of  the   Virginii 
laws,  and  reduce  the  matter  to  a  simple  stj^Ie 
and  form.     He  had  copied  the  acts  verbahf^' 
only  omitting  what  was  disapproved :  and  some 
family    occurrence    calling    him    indispensably 
home,   he   desired   Mr.   Wythe   and   myself  to 
make  it  what  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and 
authorized  us  to  report  him  as  concurring  10 
the  work.     We  accordingly  divided  the  woi^ 
and   reexecuted  it  entirely  so  as  to  assimilate 
its  plan  and  execution  to  the  other  parts,  as  we^L 
as  the  shortness  of  the  time  woula  admit,  ati^ 
we  brought  the  whole  of  the  British  Sutut^ 
and   laws   of  Virginia  into    127  acts,   most  Oi 
them  short.     This  is  the  history  of  that  wor"^ 
as  to  its  execution.  ♦  *  ♦  Experience  has  co<^ 
vinced  me  that  the  change  in  the  style  of  tf^ 
laws  was   for  the  better,   and   it  has  sensibi  •' 
reformed  the  style  of  our  laws  from  that  tini^ 
downwards,  insomuch  that  they  have  obtaine^^ 
in  that  respect,  the  approbation  of  men  of  cor^ 
siderntion     on    both    sides    of    the    Atlantic 
Whether  the  change  in  the  style  and  form  0^ 
the  criminal  law.  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Taylo^ 
was  for  the  better,  is  not  for  me  to  judge.  Th^ 
digest  of  that  act  employed  me  longer  than  ^ 
believe  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  for  it  rendered 
it  necessary  for  me  to  go  with  great  care  ove^ 
Bracton,  Britton,  the  Saxon  statutes,  uid  di^ 
works  of  authority  on   criminal   law;   mnd  V0 
gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that*  in 
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iral,  I  had  only  to  reduce  the  law  to  its  ancient 
>axon  condition,  stripping  it  of  all  the  innova- 
ions  and  rigorisms  of  subsequent  times,  to 
nake  it  what  it  should  be.  The  substitution  of 
he  penitentiary,  instead  of  labor  on  the  high 
'oad,  and  of  some  other  pimishments  truly  ob- 
ectionable,  is  a  just  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  law.  When  our  report  was  made,  the 
dea  of  a  penitentiary  had  never  been  suggested  ; 
the  happy  experiment  of  Pennsylvania  we  had 
not  then  the  benefit  of. — ^To  Skelton  Jones. 
V.  459.     (M.,  1809.) 

45S2. .    When  I  left  Congress  in 

1776,  it  was  in  the  persuasion  that  our  whole 
code  (of  Virginia)  must  be  reviewed,  adapted 
to  our  republican  form  of  government;  and 
now  that  we  had  no  negatives  of  Councils, 
Governors,  and  Kings  to  restrain  us  from  do- 
ing right,  that  it  should  be  corrected,  in  all  its 
parts,  with  a  single  eye  to  reason,  and  the  good 
of  those  for  whose  government  it  was  framed. 
Early,  therefore,  in  3ie  session  of  '76,  to  which 
I  returned,  I  moved  and  presented  a  bill  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  which  was  passed  on  the 
24th  of  October;  and  on  the  5th  of  November, 
\fr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Wsrthe,  George  Mason, 
Thomas  L.  Lee,  and  myself,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  execute  the  work.  We  agreed  to 
meet  at  Fredericksburg  to  settle  the  plan  of 
operation,  and  to  distribute  the  work.  We 
met  there  accordingly  on  the  13th  of  January, 

1777.  The  first  question  was,  whether  we 
should  propose  to  abolish  the  whole  existing 
system  of  laws,  and  prepare  a  new  and  complete 
Institute,  or  preserve  the  general  system,  and 
only  modify  it  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Pendleton,  contrary  to  his  usual  disposi- 
tion in  favor  of  ancient  things,  was  for  the 
former  proposition,  in  which  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Lee.  To  this  it  was  objected,  that  to 
abrograte  our  whole  system  would  be  a  bold 
measure,  and  probably  far  beyond  the  views 
of  the  legislature ;  that  they  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  revising  from  time  to  time  the  laws 
of  the  Colony,  omitting  the  expired,  the  re- 
pealed, and  the  obsolete,  amending  only  those 
retained,  and  probably  meant  we  should  now 
do  the  same,  only  including  the  British  statutes 
as  well  as  our  own ;  that  to  compose  a  new  In- 
stitute, like  those  of  Justinian  and  Bracton,  or 
that  of  Blackstone,  which  was  the  model  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pendleton,  would  be  an  arduous 
undertaking,  of  vast  research,  of  great  con- 
sideration and  judgment;  and  when  reduced  to 
a  text,  every  word  of  that  text,  from  the  imper- 
fections of  human  language,  and  its  incom- 
petence to  express  distinctly  every  shade  of 
idea,  would  become  a  subject  of  question  and 
chicanery,  until  settled  by  repeated  adjudica- 
tions ;  and  this  would  involve  us  for  ages  in  liti- 
gation, and  render  property  uncertain  until, 
like  the  statutes  of  old,  every  word  had  been 
tried  and  settled  by  numerous  decisions,  and  by 
new  volumes  of  reports  and  commentaries ;  and 
that  no  one  of  us,  probably,  would  undertake 
such  a  work  which,  to  be  systematical,  must  be 
the  work  of  one  hand.  This  last  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  W3rthe,  Mr.  Mason,  and  myself. 
When  we  proceeded  to  the  distribution  of  the 
work,  Mr.  Mason  excused  himself,  as,  being  no 
lawyer,  he  felt  himself  unqualified  for  the  work, 
and  he  resigned  soon  after.  Mr.  Lee  excused 
himself  on  the  same  ground,  and  died,  indeed, 
in  a  short  time.  The  other  two  gentlemen. 
therefore,  and  myself  divided  the  work  among 
us.  The  common  law  and  statutes  to  the 
4  James  L  (when  our  separate  legislature  was 
established)  were  assip^ed  to  me ;  the  British 
statutes,  from  that  period  to  the  present  day,  to 


Mr.  Wythe;  and  the  Virginia  laws  to  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton.  AUTOBXOGHAPHY.     i,  42.     FoRD  ED.,  1,  57. 

(I82I.) 

4588. .    In  giving  this  account  of 

the  laws  of  which  I  was  myself  the  mover  and 
draughtsman,  I,  by  no  means,  mean  to  claim  to 
myself  the  merit  of  obtaining  their  passage.  I 
had  many  occasional  and'  strenuous  coadjutors 
in  debate,  and  one,  most  steadfast,  able  and 
zealous;  who  was  himself  a  host.  This  was 
George  Mason. — Autobiography,  i,  40.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  56.     (1821.) 

4584. .    We   were   employed   in 

this  work  (revising  Virginia  laws)  from  Jan- 
uary, 1777,  to  February,  1779,  when  we  met  at 
Williamsburg,  that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Pendleton, 
Mr.  Wythe  and  myself ;  and  meeting  day  by  day, 
we  examined  critically  our  several  parts,  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  scrutinizing  and  amending, 
until  we  had  agreed  on  the  whole.  We  then 
returned  home,  had  fair  copies  made  of  our 
several  parts,  which  were  reported  to  the  Cicn- 
eral  Assembly,  June  18,  1779,  by  Mr.  Wythe 
and  myself,  Mr.  Pendleton's  residence  being 
distant,  and  he  having  authorized  us  by  letter 
to  declare  his  approbation.  We  had,  in  this 
work,  brought  so  much  of  the  Common  Law  as 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter,  all  the  British 
statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day, 
and  all  the  laws  of  Virginia,  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  Legrislature,  in  the  4th  Jac.  i.  to 
the  present  time,  which  we  thought  should  be 
retained,  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed  folio  of 
ninety  pages  only.  Some  bills  were  taken  out, 
occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  and  passed; 
but  the  main  bodv  of  the  work  was  not  entered 
on  by  the  Legislature  until  after  the  general 
peace,  in  1785,  when,  by  the  unweariea  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Madison,  in  opposition  to  the 
endless  quibbles,  chicaneries,  perversions,  vexa- 
tions and  delays  of  lawyers  and  demi-lawyers, 
most  ot  the  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
with  little  alteration. — Autobiography,  i,  44. 
Ford  ed..  i.  61.     (1821.) 

4535.  LAW,  Voluntary  support  of. — 
The  voluntary  support  of  laws,  formed  by 
persons  of  their  own  choice,  distinguishes  pe- 
culiarly the  minds  capable  of  self-government. 
The  contrary  spirit  is  anarchy,  which  of  ne- 
cessity produces  despotism. — R.  to  A.  Phila- 
delphia Citizens,     viii,  145.     (1809.) 

4536.  LAW  OF  WASTE,  Explained.— 
The  main  objects  of  the  law  of  Waste  in 
England  are:  i,  to  prevent  any  disguise  of  the 
lands  which  might  lessen  the  reversioner's 
evidence  of  title,  such  as  the  change  of 
pasture  into  arable,  &c. ;  2,  to  prevent  any 
deterioration  of  it,  as  the  cutting  down  forest, 
which  in  England  is  an  injury.  So  careful  is 
the  law  there  against  permitting  a  deteriora- 
tion of  the  land,  that  though  it  will  permit 
such  improvements  in  the  same  line,  as 
manuring  arable  lands,  leadinj?  water  into 
pasture  lands,  &c..  yet  it  will  not  permit  im- 
provements in  a  different  line,  such  as  erect- 
ing buildings,  converting  pasture  into  arable, 
&c.,  lest  these  should  lead  to  a  deterioration. 
Hence  we  might  argue  in  Virginia,  that 
though  the  cutting  down  of  forest  in  Virginia 
is,  in  our  husbandry,  rather  an  improvement 
generally,  yet  it  is  not  so  always,  and  there- 
fore it  is  safer  never  to  admit  it.  Cows^mwvJ\^  . 
there  is  no  reason  lot  adopXitv^  ^x^ex^xvX.  TNaX^-^ 
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It:..*'',    4    '•■ 

:i'k/*','.       .'.*    .'.'if::!*;    -■:'rjj-.:-s'      :'-*    -.'t-z '.rA 

of    tkit    Ui-j.    \j    \:<"'r.^H    rJir.'.r.;     ar.i   th« 

•':  i-r"  #,«-.":  '.'r.^r*.  ''^.v,z*i  Brirton  -*h:-h  have 
f  '.•  :«:!':.'■''!  ■; .      Airr^^i,  :n  tr.<  prtxace  :o  h:-^ 
I;iw>,,  ^;iy',  t!'#:y  vk^if'i  comp:Itd  frriTn  tlv.s*  of 
I  hi,    ffW'A.    auA    A;th^\^0*:rx.    :r.to    which,    cr 
ra»h«-r  pr'-'.'-'l.n^f  thtm.  tht  c'tr^fy  have  ir.ter- 
l/'/atH  thT  ;c^/»h,  21  Ht.  22d.  23'!  and  24th  chap- 
i«  f  .  '/f  hy*A".  .  ■'»  k:  to  pla'-.c  Alfred's  pref- 
a'/-     to     vjj.'it     7,;r-,     P:ally    his.    awkwardly 
fiifiiiyU  in  th«-  U/dy  of  the  work.     An  inier- 
|;«ii:itiori.  t}i'-  riiofr  ^larinff.  a<>  containing  laws 
«xpr«-..!y    'ontradi' t#-d    1*y    tho-c    of    .Alfred. 
'I  In .    pi'iij .    fr;iiid    ■'•'•ni-:    to   have   fxrcn    fim 
ii'»«d    l/y    H'*w;ird,    in    hi^   Coutumcs  Anglo 
\'nrmiiiulr\,  :\\v\  \\\t'.  pious  judges  of  England 
\\uwi-  had  MO  inclination  to  question  it.    •    •    * 
'llii .    dip;i-  I    of    Alfred   of   the   laws   of   the 
llcpiaidiy  into  a  single  code,  common  to  the 
wholf    Knigdnni,    hy    him    first    reduced   into 
onr,  w:i'.  pinlialijy  thr  hirth  of  what  is  called 
fill-  C'lMini'Mi  law.    lie  has  been  styled.  "  Mag- 
ntii  Jnii.  Anglirani  C'onditor";  and  his  code, 
ihr   l)ifni  I)(<,   nr   Doom  HfH)k.     That   which 
wa'k  aflcrwaids  imdrr  Mdward  the  Confessor, 
wa-.  htit  a  rr.tiuation  of  Alfred's  with  s(mie 
inli'i  vrtiin^:  ajii-rations.  And  this  was  the  code 
whu  h  llii*   I'-n^'Ji-.h   so  often,  under  the   Nor- 
man   pimre-.,    petilinned    to   iHLve   restored   to 
ihiiii      hilt.  :i1l  ii-eiinis  previous  to  the  Magna 
{  hill  hi,  h.iMii^   heen   early   lost.    Hracton*s   is 
the    tii'.t    (liKi*  t    of    the    whole    ))ody   of   law 
wliu'li    has   mine    down    l(»   n;   entire.      What 
ni.ilrii.ils  exi'.ied   for  it   in  his  time  we  knr>w 
not.  exeept   the  imaulhoiitative  e(»llecti<ms  of 
l.mih.itd    and    Wilkiiis.    and    the    treatise    of 
(il.in\ille.    /.i/i/'.'N-    II     J.        Hrai'ton's    is   the 
nioie   x.iln.ilile.   luvatise  heinn   written  a  very 
few     \e,iis    .iltei     the    .Uj^jmiI    Cluvta.    which 
lommetues  wh.it   is  e.illed  the  siatnie  l.uv.   it 
nixes  lis  tlu'  si.ne  \^\  the  lommon  law  in  its 
nItniMte    foini.    and   ex.utly   at    the   point    of 
dnision    l»el\veeii    the    I'lMnmon    and    Statute 
\a\\      It  is  .1  most  aide  work,  oomploto  in  its 
iu.»tiei   .nul  Inmmons  in  its  melhoil.    The  siat- 
iiiTN  wliuh  iiuiinluv'ed  oh.mses  hcjjan  now  10 
\w  pu-»M\»'d  .  .ippluaiion-i  of  the  law  to  now 
xMsi-s   !«\    \\w  xonits.   hoki.m   s»hmi   .it lor  iv"*  tx* 
lei^Mi*',!     I'.i     the     Veai   Hi^oks.     Tho<e    \\>    ho 
v^■^''.^l.  .J.     .;v..!     .ihp.J.»:od     h>      K't  hvrhort. 
r»'.,'s%-    K.v  *•    .'.".d  »".!'.o!s;  muI'.x'.x'.imIs  v'.»:^!ir.- 
\w.\     tV.'     >;!n;!-onn     lit     !e;\*'-t!n»: :     iviTtio'.'.'-ir 
i".\-.i*. :h%'s    \\^;^-    \\'::;x'!i   '.'x    .'.Mo   !'.*eu    .;tu'.   a\\ 
\\w-y'    *'x    i^,-  :i!'e  o!  I  .^'.J  vVno    \\\y\  t.'vv.od 
V*    ',s'. <.'    .;    ■.",;nn    .»t    :v.;!ti'-    .is    :»^    o.l"    T.^t    a 
uoxx  »■.»;*■■»;    A*  ■".'•■■!:  *.:  x\i:!vv.  re-Kv^'.^vVo  o.":*.- 

»Visx        V    -     ■•»•     ■.■.•V'0':*V*N     -M    h:*     .'•:.»■    :^  .'.< 
Ki!V, j;     .;!      :**c    v*CV:s:o!\>    and    OJ''"'s*aS 


vtjc=  vn  7sc2QcfIa£i£e.  asid  rejectmc  tkne 
zxj:  ac  .21:?  v^k  zs  czecaxed  vidi  so  mtA 
ivan^r  aai  j-aqpaeaz.  daz  I  do  not  reoaOeEt 
'JzjiZ  1  -7nf>  pcsrbrc  3  3  fa&s  erer  been  jodi- 
=2^7  6=Ded  Asd  ahbooKli  the  work  tai 
—•zji=.  rf  rt5  TLoe  br  its  daocic  fonn  it  nnj 
stili  Zft  ccsrsz'ier^  as  die  xnadunental  code  of 
^v-  The  same  processes  reoom- 
fcarrrorr  changes,  new  diTiskas, 
zzn'.'irg.lxd  repcrt*.  and  special  treatises,  a  «w 
acr:=::ijr3Cii  bad  formed.  caHing  for  new  re- 
i^c^-zzL.  :t  the  time  of  Matthew  Bacon.  His 
vcrk.  therefore,  alihongfa  not  pretending  to 
the  texna!  nier.t  of  Bracton's.  or  Coke's^  «u 
venr  acceptable.  His  alphabetical  arraqge- 
rr.ezL  inceed.  althoogfa  better  than  Coke's 
jcinb'.e.  was  tar  inferior  to  Bracton'i.  But 
it  was  a  sound  digest  of  the  materials  esst- 
ing  on  the  sc%-eral  alphabetical  heads  tmder 
which  he  arranged  them.  His  work  was  not 
admitted  in  Westminster  Hall :  yet  it  was  the 
manual  of  every  judge  and  lawyer,  and,  what 
better  proves  its  worth,  has  been  its  daflj 
growth  in  the  general  estimation.  A  socoeed- 
mg  interval  of  changes  and  additions  of 
matter  produced  Blackstone*s  Commentaries. 
the  most  lucid  in  arrangement  whidh  had  yti 
been  written,  correct  in  its  matter,  classical 
in  style,  and  rightfully  taking  its  place  by 
the  side  of  the  Justinian  Institutes,  fint  lilK 
them,  it  was  only  an  elementary  book.  It  did 
not  present  all  the  subjects  of  the  law  in  ali 
their  details.  It  still  left  it  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  original  works  of  which  it  was  the  som- 
mary.  The  great  mass  of  law  books  from 
which  it  was  extracted,  was  still  to  be  con- 
sulted on  minute  investigations.  It  wanted, 
therefore,  a  species  of  merit  which  entered 
deeply  into  the  value  of  those  of  Bractos. 
Coke  and  Bacon.  They  had  in  effect  swept 
the  shelves  of  all  the  materials  preceding 
them.  To  give  Blackstone,  therefore,  a  fnll 
measure  of  value,  another  work  is  still  want- 
ing, to  wit :  to  incorporate  with  his  principles 
a  compend  of  the  particular  cases  subsequat 
to  Bacon,  of  which  th^  are  the  essence.  This 
might  be  done  by  printing  under  his  text  a 
digest  like  Bacon's,  continued  to  Blackstone's 
time.  It  would  ♦  ♦  ♦  increase  its  value 
peculiarly  to  us.  because  just  here  we  bred^ 
off  from  the  parent  stem  of  the  English 
law.  unconcerned  in  any  of  its  subsequent 
changes  or  decisions. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
CiH>rKR.    vi.  291.    (M..  181 4.) 

4588.  LAWS  OF  VATTJBB,  OpporitiOB 
to. — It  is  not  only  vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legis- 
lator to  frame  laws  in  opposition  to  the  laws 

I  of  nature,  and  to  arm  them  with  the  tenup 
of  death.  This  is  truly  creating  crimes  «» 
order  to  punish  them. — XoTE  ox  Oumes  BiU- 

^  i.  150.    Ford  ed..  ii«  2i8l    U779l) 

4589.  LAWS  OF  VATUBB,  Wtitm^ 

— Tho>c  who  write  treatises  of  natnrd  b** 
cxt:  only  declarv  what  their  own  monl  *^ 
.ir.d  Tegison  dictate  in  the  several  cases  »9 
sMte  Such  of  them  as  happen  to  have  feeW 
.i  reason  coincident  with  those  of  the  •>* 
a-.vi  ?'onest  part  of  mankind,  are  t^s^itsttAj^ 
.  <i:o:e\!  ai  «-itnejiS»  of  what  is  monliy  'V'^ 
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T  wrong  in  particular  cases.  Grotius,  Puf- 
endorf,  Wolf,  and  Vattel  are  of  this  number. 
Vhere  they  agree  their  authority  is  strong; 
ut  where  they  differ  (and  they  often  differ), 
«re  must  appeal  to  our  own  feelings  and  reason 
0  decide  between  them. — Opinion  on  French 
rKEATiES.    vii,  6i8.    Ford  ED.,  vi,  225.    (i793) 

4540.  LAWS  OF  VIBGINIA,  Collection 

►f. — The  only  object  I  had  in  making  my  col- 
ection  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  was  to  save  all 
iiose  for  the  public  which  were  not  then  al- 
ready lost,  in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  day 
hey  might  be  republished.  Whether  this  be  by 
)ub]ic  or  private  enterprise,  my  end  will  be 
Kiually  answered.  ♦ — To  William  Walter 
Venning,   v,  31.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  lo.    (W.,  1807.) 

4541.  LAWYERS,  Antipathies  and.— 
Mo  profession  is  open  to  stronger  antipathies 
ban  that  of  the  law.— To  Wm.  Wirt,  v,  233- 
[W.,  1808.) 

4542.  LAWYERS,  Blackstone.— I  am 
sure  you  join  me  in  lamenting  the  general 
lefection  of  lawyers  and  judges  from  the  free 
)rinciples  of  government.  I  am  sure  they  do 
lot  derive  this  degenerate  spirit  from  the 
Father  of  our  science,  Lord  Coke.  But  it 
Tiay  be  the  reason  why  they  cease  to  read 
lim,  and  the  source  of  what  are  now  called 
•  Blackstone  Lawyers  ".—To  Dr.  Thomas 
300PER.    vi,  2q6.     (M.,  1814.) 

4543.  LAWYERS,  Education  of. — Carry 
m  the  study  of  the  law  with  that  of  politics 
md  history.  Every  political  measure  will, 
Forever,  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
aws  of  the  land ;  and  he.  who  knows  nothing 
Df  these,  will  always  be  perplexed  and  often 
Foiled  by  adversaries  having  the  advantage  of 
that  knowledge  over  him.  Besides,  it  is  a 
source  of  infinite  comfort  to  reflect,  that  under 
zhance  of  fortune,  we  have  a  resource  in  our- 
selves from  which  we  may  be  able  to  derive 
an  honorable  subsistence. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph, Jr.  ii,  176.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  405.  (  P., 
1787) 

4544. .     I  have  long  lamented  the 

depreciation  of  law  science.  The  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  Blackstone  is  to  us  what  the 
Alkoran  is  to  the  Mahometans,  that  every- 
thing which  is  necessary  is  in  him ;  and  what 
is  not  in  him  is  not  necessary.  I  still  lend  my 
counsel  and  books  to  such  young  students  as 
will  fix  themselves  in  the  neighborhood. 
Coke's  Institutes  and  reports  are  their  first, 
and  Blackstone  their  last  book,  after  an  in- 
termediate course  of  two  or  three  years.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  an  elegant  digest  of  what 
they  will  then  have  acquired  from  the  real 
fountains  of  the  law.  Now,  men  are  born 
scholars,  lawyers,  doctors ;  in  our  day  this  was 
confined  to  poets.— To  John  Tyler,  v,  524. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  276.    (M.,  1810.) 

4545. .     Begin  with  Coke's  four 

Institutes.  These  give  a  complete  body  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  First  James, 
an  epoch  the  more  interesting  to  us,  as  we 
separated  at  that  point  from  English  legis- 
lation, and  acknowledged  no  subsequent  statu- 

•  Tbcy  were  published  by  Henning.— Editor. 


tory  alterations.    Then  passing  over  (for  oc- 
casional reading  as  hereafter  proposed)  all  the 
reports  and  treatises  to  the  time  of  Matthew 
Bacon,  read  his  abridgment,  compiled  about 
one  hundred  years  after  Coke's,  in  which  they 
are  all  embodied.     This  gives  numerous  ap- 
plications of  the  old  principles  to  new  cases, 
and  gives  the  general  state  of  the  English  law 
at  that  period.    Here,  too,  the  student  should 
take  up  the  Chancery  branch  of  the  law,  by 
reading  the  first  and  second  abridgments  of 
the  cases  in  Equity.      The  second  is  by  the 
same  Matthew  Bacon,  the  first  having  been 
published  some  time  before.    The  alphabetical 
order  adopted  by  Bacon,  is  certainly  not  as 
satisfactory  as  the  systematic.     But  the  ar- 
rangement is  under  very  general  and  leading 
heads,  and  these,  indeed,  with  very  little  dif- 
ficulty, might  be  systematically  instead  of  al- 
phabetically arranged  and  read.   Passing  now 
in  like  manner  over  all  intervening  reports  and 
tracts,  the  student  may  take  up  Blackstone's 
Commentaries,    published    about    twenty-five 
years  later  than  Bacon's  abridgment,  and  giv- 
ing the  substance  of  these  new  reports  and 
tracts.    This  review  is  not  so  full  as  that  of 
Bacon,   by  any  means,   but   better  digested. 
Here,  too,  Wooddeson  should  be  read  as  sup- 
plementary to   Blackstone,   under  heads  too 
shortly  treated  by  him.    Fonblanque's  edition 
of  Francis's  Maxims  of  Equity,  and  Bridg- 
man's  Digested  Index,  into  which  the  latter 
cases  are  incorporated,  are  also  supplementary 
in  the  Chancery  branch,  in  which  Blackstone 
is  very  short.    This  course  comprehends  about 
twenty-six  8vo.  volumes,  and  reading  four  or 
five   hours   a   day   would   employ   about   two 
years.     After  these,  the  best  of  the  reporters 
since  Blackstone  should  be  read  for  the  new 
cases   which    have   occurred    since   his   time. 
*    *    *    By  way  of  change  and  relief  for  an- 
other hour  or  two  in  the  day.  should  be  read 
•  the  law-tracts  of  merit  which  are  many,  and 
'  among  them  all  those  of  Baron  Gilbert  are  of 
I  the  first  order.     In  these  hours,  too,  may  be 
I  read  Bracton  and  Justinian's  Institutes.    The 
method  of  these  two  last  works  is  very  much 
I  the  same,  and  their  language  often  quite  so. 
I  Justinian  is  very  illustrative  of  the  doctrines 
I  of    Equity,    and    is   often    appealed    to,    and 
j  Cooper's  edition  is  the  best  on  account  of  the 
I  analogies  and  contrasts  he  has  given  of  the 
I  Roman    and    English    law.      After    Bracton, 
Reeves's  History  of  the  English  Law  may  be 
read  to  advantage.    During  this  same  hour  or 
two  of  lighter  law  reading,  select  and  leading 
cases   of   the   reporters   may   be   successively 
read,    which    the    several    digests    will    have 
pointed   out   and    referred   to.     I   have   here 
sketched   the   reading  in  Common  Law  and 
Chancery   which    I    suppose   necessary   for  a 
reputable  practitioner  in  those  courts.      But 
there  are  other  branches  of  law  in  which,  al- 
though  it   is  not  expected  he   should  be  an 
adept,  yet  when  it  occurs  to  speak  of  them,  it 
should  be  understandingly  to  a  decent  degree. 
These  are  the  Admiralty  law.   Ecclesiastical 
law.  arid  the  Law  of  Nations.     I  would  name 
as  elementary  books  in  these  branches,  M.0V- 
loy  de  Jure  Maritime;  BtovjtCs  Cotcv^tv^  cS. 
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p  the  office  if  he  possessed  equally  the  con- 
idence  of  the  public. — To  James  Madison. 
FoiD  ED.,  viii,  14.     (W..  March  1801.) 

4557.  LEARNING,  Classical.— For  clas- 
tical  learning  I  have  ever  been  a  zealous  advo- 
atc.  ♦  ♦  ♦  1  have  not,  however,  carried  so  far 
IS  you  do  my  ideas  of  the  importance  of  a 
lypercritical  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
anguages.  I  have  believed  it  sufficient  to  pos- 
sess a  substantial  understanding  of  their  au- 
iiors,— To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  390.  (M., 
1814.) 

4558. .    Among    the    values    of 

classical  learning,  I  estimate  the  luxury  of  read- 
ng  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  in  all  the 
)eauties  of  their  originals.  And  why  should 
K>t  this  innocent  and  elegant  luxury  take  its 
preeminent  stand  ahead  of  all  those  addressed 
nerely  to  the  senses?  I  think  myself  more  in- 
kbted  to  my  father  for  this  than  for  all  the 
rther  luxuries  his  cares  and  affections  have 
»laced  within  my  reach ;  and  more  now  than 
jrhen  younser,  and  more  susceptible  of  delights 
nm  other  sources.  When  the  decays  of  age 
Uve  enfeebled  the  useful  energies  of  the  mind, 
^e  classic  pages  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  ennui. 
«d  become  sweet  composers  to  that  rest  of  the 
pave  into  which  we  are  all  sooner  or  later  to 
Mscend. — To  John  Brazier,  vii.  131.  (P.F., 
'819.)  See  Education,  Languages,  Science^ 
ujd  University. 

4559.  LEDYABD  (John),  Explorer.— In 
j786,  while  at  Paris,  I  became  acquainted  with 
[ohn  Ledyard,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  genius. 
)f  some  science,  and  of  fearless  courage  and 
•irterprise.  He  had  accompanied  Captain  Cook 
^  his  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  had  distinguished 
^unself  on  several  occasions  by  an  unrivalled 
■otrepidity,  and  published  an  account  of  that 
'oyage,  with  details  unfavorable  to  Cook's  de- 
portment towards  the  savages,  and  lessening  our 
f^cts  at  his  fate.  Ledyard  had  come  to  raris 
I'l  the  hope  of  forming  a  company  to  engage 
!"  the  fur  trade  of  the  Western  coast  of  Amer- 
'^  He  was  disappointed  in  this,  and,  being 
5ut  of  business,  and  of  a  roaming,  restless  char- 
^^W",  I  suggested  to  him  the  enterprise  of 
J^loring  the  western  part  of  our  continent, 
"y  passing  through  St.  Petersburg  to  Kams- 
chatka,  and  procuring  a  passage  thence  in  some 
Jf  the  Russian  vessels  to  Nootka  Sound,  whence 
Jje  might  make  his  way  across  the  continent  to 
"*e  United  States ;  and  I  undertook  to  have  the 
{fission  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  solicited. 
^f  eagerly  embraced  the  proposition,  and  M.  de 
^cmoulin,  the  Russian  Ambassador,  and  more 
Particularly  Baron  Grimm,  the  special  corre- 
spondent of  the  Empress,  solicited  her  permis- 
Jjon  for  him  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  to 
*«c  western  coast  of  /\merica.  And  here  I 
•^ust  correct  a  material  error  which  I  have 
Committed  in  another  place,  to  the  prejudice 
P.^the  Empress.  In  writing  some  notes  of  the 
[!^*  of  Captain  Lewis,  prefixed  to  his  *'  Expedi- 
^*on  to  the  Pacific  ",  I  stated  that  the  Empress 
■Jj^e  the  permission  asked,  and  afterwards  re- 
[^cted  it.  This  idea,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty- 
^  years,  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  my 
''N,  that  I  committed  it  to  paper,  without  the 
^  suspicion  of  error.  Yet  I  find,  on  recur- 
'^Z  to  my  letters  of  that  date,  that  the  Em- 
jTcss  refused  permission  at  once,  considering 
**  enterprise  as  entirely  chimerical.  But 
-^yard  would  not  relinquish  it,  persuading 
^•msclf  that,  by  proceeding  to  St.  retersburg, 
'*  could  satisfy  the  Empress  of  its  practicabil- 
^>  and  obtain  her  permission.  He  went  ac- 
Ofdingly,  but  she  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  some 
Jstant  part  of  her  dominions  [the  Crimea],  and 


he  pursued  his  course  to  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Kamschatka,  where  he  was  overtaken 
by  an  arrest  from  the  Empress,  brought  back  to 
Poland,  and  there  dismissed.  I  must  therefore, 
in  justice,  acquit  the  Empress  of  ever  having 
for  a  moment  countenanced,  even  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  an  innocent  passage  through  her 
territories,  this  interesting  enterprise. — Auto- 
biography,    i,  68.     Ford  ed.,  i,  94.     (1821.) 

4560.  LEDYABD  (John),  Imaginative. 

— He  is  a  person  of  ingenuity  and  information. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  too  much  imagination. — 
To  Charles  Thomson,  ii,  276.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
(1787.) 

4561.  LEDYABD  (John),  Poverty.— I 
had  a  letter  from  Ledyard  lately,  dated  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  had  but  two  shirts,  and  yet 
more  shirts  than  shillings.  Still  he  was  deter- 
mined to  obtain  the  palm  of  the  first  circum- 
ambulator of  the  earth.  He  says,  that  having 
no  money,  they  kick  him  from  place  to  place^ 
and  thus  he  expects  to  be  kicked  round  the 
globe. — To  J.  Bannister,  Jr.  ii,  150.  (P^ 
1787.) 

4562.  LEDYABD  (John),  Penetrating 
Africa. — A  countryman  of  ours,  a  Mr.  Led- 
yard of  Connecticut,  set  out  from  Paris,  some 
time  ago,  for  St.  Petersburg,  to  go  thence  to 
Kamschatka,  thence  to  cross  over  to  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America,  and  penetrate  through  the 
continent  to  the  other  side  of  it.  He  had  got 
within  a  few  days'  journev  of  Kamschatka. 
when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  sent  back,  and  turned  adrift  in 
Poland.  He  went  to  London ;  engaged  under 
the  auspices  of  a  private  society,  formed  there 
for  pushing  discoveries  into  Africa ;  passed  by 
Paris  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  Marseilles,  where  he  will  em- 
bark for  Alexandria  and  Grand  Cairo ;  thence 
explore  the  Nile  to  its  source,  cross  the  head  of 
the  Niger,  and  descend  that  to  its  mouth.  He 
promises  me.  if  he  escapes  through  his  journey, 
he  will  go  to  Kentucky,  and  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate westerly  to  the  South  Sea. — To  Rev. 
James  Madison,     ii,  433.     (P.,   1788,) 

4563. .  My  last  accounts  of  Led- 
yard were  from  Grand  Cairo.  He  was  just  been 
plunging  into  the  unknown  regions  of  Africa, 
probably  never  to  emerge  again.  If  he  returns, 
he  has  promised  me  to  go  to  America  and 
penetrate  from  Kentucky  to  the  western  side 
of  the  continent. — To  William  Carmichael. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  75.     (P.,  1789.) 

4564.  LEE  (Arthur),  In  the  Treasury.— 

I  am  sorry  to  see  a  possibility  of  Arthur  Lee's 
being  put  into  the  Treasury.  He  has  no  tal- 
ents for  the  office,  and  what  he  has  will  be  em- 
ployed in  rummaging  old  accounts  to  involve 
you  in  eternal  war  with  Robert  Morris :  and 
he  will,  in  a  short  time,  introduce  such  dissen- 
sions into  the  commission  as  to  break  it  up. 
If  he  goes  on  the  other  appointment  to  Kas- 
kaskia.  he  will  produce  a  revolt  of  that  settle- 
ment from  the  United  States. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,    i,  348.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  53.     (P..  1785.) 

4565.  LEE  (Bichard  Henry),  In  Con- 
vention.— I  shall  return  to  Virginia  after  the 
nth  of  August.  I  wish  my  successor  may  be 
certain  to  come  before  that  time :  in  that  case 
I  shall  hope  to  see  you  and  not  Wythe,  in  con- 
vention, that  the  business  of  Government,  which 
is  of  everlasting  concern,  may  receive  your 
aid. — To  Richard  Henry  Lee.     i,  204.  (1776.) 

4566.  LEE  (Bichard  Henry),  In  the 
Bevolution. — I  presume  you  have  recwit^  ^ 
copy  of  the  Life  of  RkViard  H.  \^ee,  Itom  \v\s 


JjBe  (Richard  Honry) 
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grandson  of  the  same  name,  author  of  the 
work.  You  and  I  know  that  he  merited  much 
during  the  Revolution.  Eloquent,  bold,  and 
ever  watchful  at  his  post,  of  which  his  biogra- 
pher omits  no  proof.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  friends  of  George  Mason,  of  Patrick  Henry, 
yourself,  *  and  even  of  General  Washington, 
may  not  reclaim  some  feathers  of  the  plumage 
given  him,  noble  as  was  his  proper  and  original 
coat. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  422.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
347.     (M.,  1825.) 

4567.  LEE  (Bichard  Henry),  As  a  sol- 
dier.— I  am  glad  to  see  the  romance  of  Lcc 
removed  from  the  shelf  of  history  to  that  of 
fable.  Some  small  portion  of  the  transactions 
he  relates  were  within  my  own  knowledge;  and 
of  these  I  can  say  he  has  given  more  falsehood 
than  fact;  and  I  have  heard  many  ofTicers  de- 
clare the  same  as  to  what  had  passed  under 
their  eyes. — To  William  Johnso.n.  Ford  ed., 
X,  222.     (M.,  1822.) 

4568.  LEE     (Bichard    Henry),     As     a 

Writer.— [John]  Marshall,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  history  [of  Washington],  chap.  3,  p.  180, 
ascribes  the  petition  to  the  King,  of  1774  (i 
Journ.  Cong.  67)  to  the  pen  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  I  think  myself  certain  it  was  not  written 
by  him,  as  well  from  what  I  recollect  to  have 
heard,  as  from  the  internal  evidence  of  style. 
His  was  loose,  vague,  frothy,  rhetorical.  He 
was  a  poorer  writer  than  his  brother  Arthur ; 
and  Arthur's  standing  may  be  seen  in  his  Mon- 
itor's letters,  to  insure  the  sale  of  which,  they 
took  the  precaution  of  tacking  to  them  a  new 
edition  of  the  Farmers*  letters  like  Mezentins, 
who  "  Mortua  pingcbat  corpora  vivis ". — To 
John  Adams,  vi,  193.  Ford  ed..  ix,  418.  (M., 
1813.) 

—  LEGAL  TENDEB. — See  Money.' 

4569.  LEGISLATION,  The  coloniBts 
and. — To  continue  their  [the  Colonists!  con- 
nection with  the  friends  whom  they  had  left, 
they  arranged  themselves  by  charters  of  com- 
pact under  the  same  common  king,  who  thus 
completed  their  powers  of  full  and  perfect  leg- 
islation and  became  the  link  of  union  between 
the  several  parts  of  the  empire. — Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  465. 
(July  177.S.) 

4570. .    The  proposition  [of  Lxjrd 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  *  * 
because  they  [Parliament]  do  not  renounce 
the  power  *  *  *  of  legislating  for  us  them- 
selves in  all  cases  whatsoever. — Reply  to 
I^RD  North's  Proi^osition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  480. 
(July  i77.>) 

4571.  LEGISLATION,  Dimity  of.— The 
dignity  of  legislation  admits  not  of  changes 
backwards  and  forwards. — To  Count  de 
Montmorin.    ii.  531.     (P.,  1788.) 

4572.  LEGISLATION,  Ex  post  facto.— 
I  recollect  no  case  where  a  question  simply 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  foreign  department,  except 
that  of  inhil)iting  tenders  but  of  metallic 
money,  and  ex  post  facto  legislation. — To 
Edward  Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
300.     (M..  1824.) 

•  Tlie  address  of  this  letter  was  lost— Editor. 
+  liv  Johnson    in  his   Life  of  General  Nathaniel 
GrrefH'. — RniTOR. 


4578.  LXGISLATIOV,    IndiMiliiiiMtk 

— To  show  the^  [Parliament]  mean  no  diiooi- 
tinuance  of  injury,  they  pass  acts  at  the  vOI 
time  of  holding  out  this  proposition,  for  re- 
straining the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  At 
province  of  New  England,  and  for  iolB^ 
dieting  the  trade  of  the  other  colonies  with 
all  foreign  nations.  This  proves  uncqniiV' 
cally  they  mean  not  to  relinquish  the  exerdre 
of  indiscriminate  legislation  over  as.-4tl- 
PLY  TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Fon  n> 
i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

4574.  LEGISLATION,  Powers  of .— Fm 
the  nature  of  things,  every  society  nnu^.tf 
all  times,  possess  within  itself  the  soveRJp 
powers  of  legislation.  The  feelinj^s  of  faoMi 
nature  revolt  against  the  supposition  of  a  iliit 
so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  dBV* 
gency,  provide  against  dangers  whidi,  fO^ 
haps,  threaten  immediate  ruin. — ^Rights  V 
British  America,  i,  138.  Ford  ed.,  i«  40 
(1774.) 

4676.  LEai8IiATIOV,BofonnliL-Th9 
will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  thetft 
preceding  Legislatures  *  *  ♦  have  do* 
Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose  this.  S' 
some  parts  of  the  system  may  be  rigfatfA 
reformed;  a  liberation  from  the  rest  t^ 
mittingly  pursued  as  fast  as  right  will  poA 
and  the  door  shut  in  future  against  sidflif 
commitments  of  the  nation. — ^To  FRESOSff 
Washington,  iii,  562.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4.  (F^ 
May  1792.) 

4576.  LEGISLATIOH,  S«lf -t 

and. — Rather  than  submit  to  the 
legislating  for  us,  assumed  by  the  — ^^-. 
Parliament,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  would  lend  my  IflJ 
to  sink  the  whole  Island  in  the  ocean.-^ 
John  Randolph,  i,  201.  Ford  kd^  i,  f^ 
(M.,  Aug.  1775.) 

4577.  LEGISLATUBES,  Oonferea«« 
committees.— The  House  of  Delegates  *• 
desired  [a]  conference  in  order  to  preitf^ 
that  harmony  and  friendly  correspoodej^ 
with  the  Senate,  which  is  necessaiy  for  V 
discharge  of  their  joint  duties  of  legislati^ 
and  to  prevent,  both  now  and  in  futurejj 
delay  of  public  business,  and  injniy  1^ 
may  accrue  to  individuals,  should  the Jij 
Houses  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  ditf^ 
office  of  each.— Report  to  Congress.  Bp 
ED.,  ii,  13.';.    (1777.) 

4578.  LEGISLATUBES,  GoBTiDiBr' 
He  [George  HI.]  has  endeavored  to  P^j? 
the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  ^^)PjJ 
into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyn^ 
"^^  *  ^  by  refusing  to  call  legislatures  for  a  l0j 
space  of  time,  thereby  leaving  the  poliri* 
system  without  any  legislative  head— 1^ 
POSED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  bk,  &  ^^ 
(June  1776.) 

4579 .    He  has  called  tog*' 

legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  ,<»^ 
fortable.  and  distant  from  the  dqK^iTT 
their  public  records,  for  the  sole  mBpo*^' 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  hi»> 


ures.— Declaration     of 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 
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580.  LEGISLATUBES,    CredentiaU.— 

;  Legislature  shall  form  one  house  only  for 
verification  of  their  credentials. — Notes 
A  Va.  Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  521. 

94-) 

581.  LSGISLATUItES,  Despotism  and. 
i\\  the  powers  of  government,  legislative, 
cutive,  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legisla- 
;  body.  The  concentrating  these  in  the 
ic  hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  des- 
ic  government.  It  will  be  no  alleviation 
t  these  powers  will  be  exercised  by  a  plu- 
ty  of  hands,  and  not  by  a  single  one.  One 
idred  and  seventy-three  despots  would 
cly  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  those 
0  doubt  it  turn  their  <yes  on  the  republic 
Venice. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361. 
ID  ED.,  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

L582.  LEGISLATUBES,  Dissolution  by 
orgs  m.— One  of  the  articles  of  impeach- 
nt  against  Trestlain  and  the  other  Judges  of 
»tminster  Hall,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
cond,  for  which  they  suflFered  death,  as 
itors  to  their  country,  was,  that  they  had 
vised  the  king  that  he  might  dissolve  his  Par- 
ment  at  any  time ;  and  succeeding  kings  have 
opted  the  opinion  of  these  unjust  Judges, 
nee  the  reign  of  the  Second  William,  however, 
der  which  the  British  constitution  was  settled 

its  free  and  ancient  principles,  neither  his 
ajesty,  nor  his  ancestors,  have  exercised  such 
power  of  dissolution  in  the  Island  of  Great 
itain  ♦  ;  and  when  his  Majesty  was  petitioned, 

the  united  voice  of  his  people  there,  to  dis- 
Ive  the  present  Parliament,  who  had  become 
•noxious  to  them,  his  Ministers  were  heard  to 
tlare,  in  open  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty 
'Messed  no  such  power  by  the  constitution. 
Jt  how  different  their  language,  and  his  prac- 
•c,  here!  To  declare,  as  their  duty  required, 
e  known  rights  of  their  country,  to  oppose  the 
urpations  of  every  foreign  judicature,  to  dis- 
tfard  the  imperious  mandates  of  a  minister  or 
'vernor,  have  been  the  avowed  causes  of  dis- 
Iving  Houses  of  Representatives  in  America. 
It  if  such  powers  be  really  invested  in  his 
*jesty,  can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to 
fc  the  members  from  such  purposes  as  these  ? 
hen  the  representative  body  have  lost  the  con- 
ence  of  their  constituents,  when  they  have  no- 
riously  made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights, 
jen  they  have  assumed  to  themselves  powers 
"ch  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands, 
en,  indeed,  their  continuing  in  office  becomes 
ngerous  to  the  State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise 

the  power  of  dissolution.  Such  being  the 
uses  for  which  the  representative  body  should. 
<I  should  not  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear 
ange  to  an  unbiased  observer,  that  that  of 
cat  Britain   was   not   dissolved,    while   those 

the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that 
itence? — Rights  of  British  America,  i. 
7.    Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (1774.) 

(583. .     Your   Majesty,   or  your 

vemors,  have  carried  this  power  [to  dissolve 

"Since  this  period  the  Kinjf  has  several  times 
solved  the  parliament  a  few  weeks  before  its  ex- 
ation.  merely  as  an  assertion  of  right."— Note  by 

fFERSON. 

On  further  inquiry.  T  find  two  instances  of  disso- 
ions  l>efore  the  Parliament  would, 'of  itself,  have 
nat  an  end  :  viz.,  the  Parliament  called  to  meet 
gust  24,  1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  De- 
ibcr  !<>,  1700,  and  a  new  one  caHed  to  meet  Febru- 
6, 170X,  which  was  also  dissolved,  November  n, 
.and  a  new  one  met  December  30, 1701.'*— Note 

JEFFERSON. 
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legislatures]  beyond  every  limit  known,  or  pro- 
vided for,  by  the  law*8.  After  dissolving  one 
House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused  to 
call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
the  legislature  provided  by  the  laws  has  been 
out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things, 
every  society  must  at  all  times  possess  within 
itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  legislation.  The 
feelings  of  humanity  revolt  against  the  sup- 
position of  a  state  so  situated  as  that  it  may 
not,   in   any   emergency,   provide  against  dan- 

:ers  which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin. 

"hile  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to  whom  the 
people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation, 
they  alone  possess  and  may  exercise  those 
powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved  by  the 
lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their  branches, 
the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who  may  ex- 
ercise it  to  unlimited  extent^  either  assembling 
together  in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any 
other  way  they  may  think  proper.  ♦  We  for- 
bear to  trace  consequences  further ;  the  dangers 
are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is 
replete. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  137. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  442.     (1774.) 

4584. .    When  the  representative 

body  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents, when  they  have  notoriously  made  sale  of 
their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they  have  as- 
sumed to  themselves  powers  which  the  people 
never  put  into  their  hands,  then,  indeed,  their 
continuing  in  office  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  dissolution. — Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  137.     Ford  ed.,  i,  442.     (1774.) 

4585. .  By  one  act  they  [Parlia- 
ment] have  suspended  the  powers  of  one  Amer- 
ican legislature,  and  by  another  have  declared 
they  may  legislate  for  us  themselves  in  all 
cases  whatsoever.  These  two  acts  alone  form 
a  basis  broad  enough  whereon  to  erect  a  des- 
potism of  unlimited  extent. — Declaration  on 
Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  469.  (July 
1775) 

4586 .     He    [George    III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly 
office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and  insup- 
portable tyranny  ♦  •  ♦  by  dissolving  legisla- 
tive assemblies,  repeatedly  and  continually,  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on 
the  rights  of  the  people. — Proposed  Virginia 
Constitution,     ii,  10.     (June  1776.) 

4587 .    He    [George    HI.]    has 

dissolved  Representative  houses  repeatedly  and 
continually  t  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. — 
Declaration  op  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

4588.  LEGISLATUBES,   Division  of.— 

The  Legislature  shall  be  separated  by  lot  into 
two  chambers,  which  shall  be  called  [a  andw]  t 
on  the  first  day  of  their  session  in  every  week  ; 
which  separation  shall  be  eflfected  by  present- 
ing to  the  representatives  from  each  county 
separately  a  number  of  lots  equal  to  their  own 
number,  if  it  be  an  even  one  or  to  the  next 
even  number  above,  if  their  number  be  odd, 

*  A  note  in  Jefferson's  pamphlet  copy  of  the 
"  Rights,"  &c.,  reads :  '*  Insert  ^and  the  irame  of 
government,  thus  dissolved,  should  the  people  take 
upon  them  to  lay  the  throne  of  your  Majesty  pros- 
trate, or  to  discontinue  their  connection  with  the 
British  empire,  none  will  be  so  bold  as  to  decide 
against  the  right  or  the  efficacy  of  such  avulsion  '." 
—Editor. 

+  Congress  struck  out "  and  continually". — RliYYO^. 

t  The  brackets  and  enclosures  at©  3^?leT««tf  %.— 
Editor. 
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one  half  of  which  lots  shall  be  distinctively 
marked  for  the  one  chamber  and  the  other 
half  for  the  other,  and  each  member  shall  be. 
for  that  week,  of  the  chamber  whose  lot  he 
draws.  Members  not  present  at  the  first 
drawing  for  the  week  shall  draw  on  their 
first  attendance  after.— Notes  for  a  Consti- 
tution.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  521.     (i794-) 

4589. .  Each  chamber  shall  ap- 
point a  speaker  for  the  session,  and  it  shall  be 
weekly  decided  by  lot  between  the  two 
speakers,  of  which  chamber  each  shall  be  for 
the  ensuing  week;  and  the  chamber  to  which 
he  is  allotted  shall  have  one  the  less  in  the 
lots  presented  to  his  colleagues  for  that  week. 
— Notes  for  a  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
521.     (I794-) 

4590. .  Our  legislatures  are  com- 
posed of  two  houses,  the  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives, elected  in  different  modes,  and  for 
different  periods,  and  in  some  States,  with  a 
qualified  veto  in  the  Executive  chief.  But  to 
avoid  all  temptation  to  superior  pretensions  of 
the  one  over  the  other  house,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  either  erecting  itself  into  a  privileged 
order,  might  it  not  be  better  to  choose  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  mor'c.  a  body  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  be  divided  by  lot  into 
two  separate  houses,  acting  as  independently 
as  the  two  houses  in  England,  or  in  our  gov- 
ernments, and  to  shuffle  their  names  together 
and  redistribute  them  by  lot.  once  a  week  for 
a  fortnight?  This  would  equally  give  the  ben- 
efit of  time  and  separate  deliberation,  guard 
against  an  absolute  passage  by  acclamation, 
derange  cabals,  intrigues,  and  the  count  of 
noses,  disarm  the  ascendency  which  a  popular 
demagoKue  might  at  any  time  obtain  over 
either  house,  and  render  impossible  all  dis- 
putes between  the  two  houses,  which  often 
form  such  obstacles  to  business.— To  M. 
CoRAY.    vii.  321.     (M.,  1823.) 

4591. In  the  structure  of  our  leg- 
islatures, we  think  experience  has  proved  the 
benefit  of  subjecting  questions  to  two  separate 
bodies  of  deliberants:  but  in  constituting 
these,  natural  right  has  been  mistaken,  some 
making  one  of  these  bodies,  and  some  both, 
the  representatives  of  property  instead  of  per- 
sons; whereas  the  double  deliberation  might 
be  as  well  obtained  without  any  violation  of 
true  principle,  either  by  requiring  a  greater 
age  in  one  of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a 
proper  number  of  representatives  of  persons, 
dividing  them  by  lots  into  two  chambers,  and 
renewing  the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in 
order  to  break  up  all  cabals.— To  John  Cart- 
wright,    vii,  357.     (M-.  1824.) 

4592.  LEQISLATURES,  Election  of 
members. — So  many  [representatives]  only 
shall  be  deemed  elected  p.s  there  are  units 
actually  V  tingonthat  particular  election,  add- 
ing one  for  any  fraction  of  votes  exceeding  the 
half  unit.  Nor  shall  more  be  deemed  elected 
than  the  number  last  apportioned.  Tf  a  coimty 
has  not  a  half  unit  of  voles,  the  Legislature 
shall  incorporate  its  votes  with  those  of  .some 
adjoining  county.— Notes  for  a  Va.  Consti- 
TUTiON.    Ford  ED.,  vi.  520.    (i794) 


4598. .    Every  elector  may 

for  as  many  representatives  as  were  1 
tioned  by  the  Legislature  to  his  county  1 
last  establishment  of  the  unit. — Noiss : 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  Ea,  vi, 
(1794.) 

4594. ,    There  are  parts  c 

new  constitution  of  Spain  in  whidi  yon  < 
expect,  of  course,  that  we  should  not  a 
♦  *  *  One  of  these  is  the  aristocracy,  i 
sublimata,  of  her  legislators;  for  the  all 
electors  of  these  will  themselves  have 
three  times  sifted  from  the  mass  of  tin 
pie,  and  may  choose  from  the  nation  at 
persons  never  named  by  any  of  the  elc 
bodies.— To  Chevalier  db  Onis.  n 
(M..  1814.) 

4596. ,     Let    every    man 

fights  or  pays,  exercise  his  just  and 
right  in  the  election  of  the  legislatan 
Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11.  Ford  edl. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4596.  LEGISLATXTBES,  Freedom  I 

tion. — The  House  of  Representatives^ 
met,  shall  be  free  to  act  accordiuR  to 
own  judgment  and  conscience. — Profosi 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  15.    (June  : 

4597.  LEGISLATUBES,  Intexnt 
of.— He  [George  HL]  has  refused  for  J 
time  after  such  dissolutions  [of  represei 
houses]  to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  1 
by  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  0 
nihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
for  their  exercise,  the  State  remaining, 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  < 
vasion  from  without  and  convulsions  1 
—Declaration  of  Independence  as  D 
BY  Jefferson. 

4598.  LEGISIiATTTBES,    Offieen 

The  General  Assembly  shall  have  po« 
appoint  the  speakers  of  their  resp 
houses,  treasurer,  auditors,  attorney  gc 
register,  all  general  offices  of  the  mi 
their  own  clerks  and  Serjeants,  and  no 
officers,  except  where,  in  other  parts  0 
constitution,  such  appointment  is  exp 
given  them. — Proposed  Va.  CbNSTin 
viii.  446.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  325.    (1783.) 

4599.  LEGISLATUBES^Thepeopli 

— The  people  are  not  qualified  to  \tf 
With  us,  therefore,  they  only  choose  tn 
islators. — To  UAflnfe  ARNONa     iii,  8gL 
ED.,  V.  103.     (P..  1789.) 

4600.  LEGISLATXTKES,    Powers 

Our  legislators  are  not  sufficiently  appn 
the  rightful  limits  of  their  power;  that 
true  office  is  to  declare  and  enforce  onl 
natural  rights  and  duties,  and  to  take  nc 
them  from  us. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer.  1 
Ford  ed.,  x,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

4601.  LEGI8LATTJBQ8,      Pri^Uif 

The  members  [of  the  General  Assembly] 
ing  the  attendance  on  the  General  A»( 
and  for  so  long  a  time  before  and  afli 
shall  be  necessary  for  travelling  to  and 
the  same,  shell  be  privileged  from  all  pe 
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straint  and  assatilt,  and  shall  have  no  other 
rivilege  whatsoever. — Proposed  Constitu- 
lOM  for  Virginia,  viii,  444.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
24.    (1783.) 

4602. .      The    Legislature    shall 

orm  one  house  only  for  *  *  *  what  re- 
ites  to  their  privileges. — Notes  for  a  Va. 
JoKSTiTunoN.    vi,  521.    (1794) 

4003.  liEGISLATXTBES,  QuaUficatioiui 
if  Xexnbers. — Any  member  of  the  ♦  *  * 
Usembly  accepting  any  office  of  profit  under 
ius  State,  or  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
ban,  shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat,  but  shall 
le  capable  of  being  reelected. — Proposed  Va. 
jokstitution.  viii,  445-  Ford  ed.,  iii,  325. 
:i783.) 

4604. .     Of  this  General  Assem- 

if,  the  treasurer,  attorney  general,  register, 
Binisters  of  the  gospel,  officers  of  the  regular 
tnnies  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States, 
Kfsons  receiving  salaries  or  emoluments  from 
my  power  foreign  to  our  confederacy,  those 
»ho  are  not  resident  in  the  county  for  which  I 
Ibey  arc   chosen   delegates,    or   districts    for 
mh  they  are  chosen  senators,  those  who  are  ; 
not  qualified  as  electors,  persons  who  shall 
fttyc  committed  treason,  felony,  or  such  other 
crime  as  would  subject  them  to  infamous  pun-  I 
iduncnt,  or  shall  have  been  convicted  by  due  . 
Qoarse  of  law   of  bribery  or  corruption,   in  ' 
endeavoring  to  procure  an  election  to  the  said 
Assembly,  shall  be  incapable  of  being  mem- 
bers.   All   others,  not  herein   elsewhere  ex- 
cluded, who  may  elect,  shall  be  capable  of  be- 
bg  elected  thereto.— Proposed  Constitution 
*»  Virginia,     viii,  445.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  324. 

4605.  LEGISLATTTBES,  Size  of.^Is  it 
"Beant  to  confine  the  legislative  body  to  their 
present  numbers,  that  they  may  be  the 
Reaper  bargain  whenever  they  shall  become 
^orth  a  purchase  ?— Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  136.     Ford  ed.,  i,  441.     (1774) 

4606. .      Twelve  hundred  men  in 

?ne  room  are  too  many.— To  Thomas  Paine. 
««i.7i.    (P.,  1789.) 

4607. .  The  [ National  1  Assem- 
bly [of  France]  proceeds  slowly  in  the  form- 
'»»g  their  constitution.  The  original  vice  of 
^eir  numbers  causes  this,  as  well  as  a  tumul- 
tous manner  of  doing  business. — To  John 
JAY.    iii,  115.     (P.,  1789.) 

4608. .     Render    the     [Virginia] 

*^slature  a  desirable  station  by  lessening  the 
ptimber  of  representatives  (say  to  100)  and 
^gthening  somewhat  their  term,  and  pro- 
^)rtion  them  equally  among  the  electors. — To 
^CHiBALD  Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  410. 
CPa.,  1791.) 

4609. .     Reduce  the  legislature  to 

^  convenient  number  for  full,  but  orderly  dis- 
cission.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
'oRDED.,  X.  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

4610.  USGISLATUBES,  Slothful.— The 
^oth  of  the  [French  National]  Assembly  (un- 
Voidable  from  their  number)   has  done  the 


most  sensible  injury  to  the  public  cause.  The 
patience  of  a  people  who  have  less  of  that 
quality  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
is  worn  threadbare. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  115. 
(P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

4611.  LEGISLATUBES,  Suspension  of. 
— The  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  having  been  a  peculiar 
attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar  mention. 
It  is  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  Suspending  the 
Legislature  of  New  York ".  One  free  and 
independent  legislature  hereby  takes  upon  it- 
self to  suspend  the  powers  of  another,  free 
and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a 
phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the  creator 
and  creature  of  its  own  power. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.) 

4612. .    The  proposition  [of  Lord 

North]  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ♦  ♦  * 
because  they  (Parliament)  do  not  renounce 
the  power  of  suspending  our  own  legislatures. 
— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford 
ed.,  i,  480.    (July  1775.) 

4613 .     He    [George  III.]    has 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  the 
kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  and 
un supportable  tyranny  ♦  *  ♦  by  combining 
with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  foreign  juris- 
diction, giving  his  assent  to  their  pretended 
acts  of  legislation  ♦  *  *  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us 
in  all  cases  whatsoever. — Proposed  Va.  Con- 
stitution.   Forded.,  ii,  11.     (June  1776.) 

4614.  LEGISLATUBES,  Two  chambers. 
— The  purpose  of  establishing  diflferent  houses 
of  legislation  is  to  introduce  the  influence  of 
different  interests  or  diflferent  principles. 
Thus  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  said,  their  consti- 
tution relies  on  the  House  of  Commons  for 
honesty,  and  the  Lords  for  wisdom ;  which 
would  be  a  rational  reliance,  if  honesty  were 
to  be  bought  with  money,  and  if  wisdom  were 
hereditary.  In  some  of  the  American  States, 
the  delegates  and  senators  are  so  chosen,  as 
that  the  first  represent  the  persons,  and  the 
second  the  property  of  the  State.  But  with 
us,  wealth  and  wisdom  have  equal  chance  for 
admission  into  both  houses.  We  do  not. 
therefore,  derive  from  the  separation  of  our 
legislature  into  two  houses,  those  benefits 
which  a  proper  complication  of  principles  is 
capable  of  producing,  and  those  which  alone 
can  compensate  the  evils  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  their  dissensions. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,  361.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

4615. .     For  good  legislation  two 

houses  are  necessary. — To  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette,   iii,  20.    Ford  ED.,  V,  92.     (P.,  1789.) 

4616. .      I   find   my   countrymen 

*  *  *  thinking  with  the  National  Assem- 
bly [of  France]  in  all  points  except  that  of  a 
single  house  of  legislation.  They  think  their 
own  experience  has  so  decidedly  proved  the 
necessity  of  two  Houses  lo  prevent  the  tyranny 
of  one  that  they  fear  that  this  single  erto^ 
will   shipwreck  your  new  cot\suU\V\oT\.    \  ^vc\ 
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myself  persuaded  that  thepry  and  practice  are 
not  at  variance  in  this  instance,  and  that  you 
will  find  it  necessary  hereafter  to  add  another 
branch. — To  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
iii,  136.    (N.  Y.,  1790.) 

4617.  LEGISLATTTBES,  Tyranny  of.— 

The  executive  in  our  governments  is  not  the 
sole,  it  is  scarcely  the  principal  object  of  my 
jealousy.  The  tyranny  of  the  Legislatures  is 
the  most  formidable  dread  at  present,  and 
will  be  for  many  years. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  5.    Ford  ed.,  v,  83.     (P.,  1789.) 

4618.  LEGISLATURES,  Unit  of  repre- 
sentation.—The  Legislature  shall  provide 
that  returns  be  made  to  themselves  periodi- 
cally of  the  qualified  voters  in  every  county, 
by  their  name  and  qualification ;  and  from  the 
whole  number  of  qualified  voters  *  *  * 
such  an  unit  of  representation  shall  be 
♦  *  *  taken  as  will  keep  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives within  the  limits  of  150  and  300, 
allowing  to  every  county  a  representative  for 
every  unit  and  fraction  of  more  than  half  an 
unit  it  contains. — Notes  for  a  Va.  Consti- 
tution.   Ford  ed.,  vi,  520.     (1794.) 

4619.  LEGISLATURES,  Usurpation  of 
power. — He  has  combined  with  others  to 
subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  con- 
stitutions and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws, 
giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation  for  ♦  ♦  ♦  suspending  our  own 
legislatures  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases 
whatsoever, — Declaration  of  Ln dependence 
AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4620.  LEGISLATURES,      Vacancies.— 

Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  death  or  disqualification,  shall  be  filled  by 
the  electors,  under  a  warrant  from  the 
Speaker  of  the  said  house. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  14.    (June  1776.) 

4621.  LEGISLATUBES,       Virginia.— 

Legislation  shall  be  exercised  by  two  separate 
houses,  to  wit.  a  House  of  Representatives, 
and  a  House  of  Senators,  which  shall  be 
called  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  13. 
(June  1776.) 

4622. .  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  composed  of  persons 
chosen  by  the  people  annuallv  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  and  shall  meet  in  General 
Assembly  on  the  first  day  of  November  fol- 
lowing, and  so,  from  time  to  time,  on  their 
own  adjournments,  or  at  any  time  when  sum- 
moned by  the  Administrator,  and  shall  con- 
tinue sitting  so  long  as  they  shall  think  the 
public  service  requires. — Protosed  V.\.  Con- 
stitution.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  14.     (June  1776.) 

4623. .    The  Senate  shall  consist 

of  not  less  than  [15]*  nor  more  than  [50] 
members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
I  louse  of  Representatives.  One-third  of  them 
shall  be  removed  out  of  office  by  lot  at  the 
end  of  the  first  [three]  years,  and  their  places 

•  The  brackets  and  figures  within  them  are  JefTer- 
son'ti. -Editor. 


be  supplied  by  a  new  appointmeat ;  a 
third  shall  be  removed  l^  lot,  in  Ifte 
at  the  end  of  the  second  [three]  yi 
their  places  be  supplied  by  a  new 
ment;  after  which  one-third  shall 
moved  annually  at  the  end  of  everj 
years  according  to  seniority.  When 
moved,  they  shall  be  forever  incajMib' 
ing  reappointed  to  that  House.  Thf 
fications  shall  be  an  oath  of  fiddi^ 
State,  and  of  duty  in  their  ofike,  t 
[31]  years  of  age  at  the  least,  and  th 
given  no  bribe,  directly  or  indirect!] 
tain  their  appointment.  While  in 
atorial  office,  they  shall  be  incapable 
ing  any  public  pension,  or  post  of  prai 
themselves,  or  by  others  for  their  ui 
posed  Va.  Constitution.  Fmu>  n 
(June  1776.) 

4624.  L'EKFANT  (Xajor),  Dlna 
—It  having  been  found  impracticabi 
ploy  Major  L' Enfant  about  the  Fedcn 
that  degree  of  subordination  which  wi 
and  proper,  he  has  been  notified  that 
ices  are  at  an  end.  It  is  now  propa 
should  receive  the  reward  of  his  past 
and  the  wish  that  he  should  have  no  i 
of  discontenti  suggests  that  it  should  I 
The  President  thinks  of  two  thon 
hundred,  or  three  thousand  dollars;  b 
the  determination  to  you.  * — ^To  Mssn 
SON,  Carroll  and  Stewart,  iii,  331 
1792.) 

4625.  LETHABGY,  Fatal  to  U 
Lethargy  is  the  forerunner  of  deal! 
public  liberty.— To  W.   S.    Smith. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.    (P.,  1787) 

4626.  LETTEB8,  Answarlngj- 
of  writing  ten  or  twelve  letters  a  day, 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  as  a 
course,  I  put  off  answering  my  let 
farmer-like,  till  a  rainy  day,  and  1 
them  sometimes  postponed  by  other  i 
occupations. — To  John  Adams,  iv,  t( 
hD.,  vi,  505.    (M.,  April  1794.) 

4627.  LETTEBSyBlirtorted.— Ev 

which  goes  from  me,  whether  verba 
writing,  becomes  the  subject  of  1 
malignant  distortion,  and  perverted 
tion,  that  I  am  obliged  to  caution  m; 
against  admitting  the  possibility  of  11 
getting  into  the  public  papers  or  a  con 
to  be  taken  tmder  any  degree  of  confide 
Edward  Dowse,   iv,  477-     (W.,  1803.) 

4628.  LETTEB8,  Gleams  of  Ugh 

letters  ***  serve,  like  gleams  of  light 
a  dreary  scene ;  where  envy,  hatre<C  n 
vengc,  and  all  the  worst  passions  of 
marshalled  to  make  one  another  as 
as  possible. — To  Martha  jBFPsaaON  R 
I).  L.  J.  248.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

4629.  LETTBB8,  Priyata.— I  ha 
ally  great  aversion  to  the  insertion  of  1 
in  the  public  papers ;  because  of  my  pi 
quiet  retirement,  and  never  to  be  ad 
scenes  on  the  public  stage. — ^To  JOKI 
vii,   254.      (M.,    1822.) 

4680.  LETTKBS^  Sanetlty  of.- 

wish  never  to  put  pen  to  paper;  and 

*  L*Enfant  was  a  Prench  engfaieer  whi 
ployed  in  laying  ont  the  City  of  WailUai 
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^ccause  of  the  treacherous  practice  some  people 
nave  of  publishing  one's  letters  without  leave. 
Lord  Mansfield  declared  it  a  breach  of  trust, 
ind  punishable  at  law.  I  think  it  should  be  a 
>eoitentiary  felony. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  244. 
«0RO  ED.,  X,  216.     (M.,  1822.) 

4631.  IiETTEBSy  Unanswered. — The  con- 
rant  pressure  of  business  has  forced  me  to  fol- 
»w  the  practice  of  not  answering  letters  which 
J  not  necessariW  require  it. — To  Robert  Will- 
kMs.    V,  209.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  166.  (W.,  1807.) 

4632.  LETTEB-WHTTING,  Dangers  of. 

-The  abuse  of  confidence  by  publishing  my 
tters  has  cost  me  more  than  all  other  pains, 
id  makes  me  afraid  to  put  pen  to  paper  in  a 
tter  of  sentiment. — To  C  Hammond,  vii,  217. 
M.,  1821.) 

4633. .     I     sometimes    expressly 

esire  that  my  letter  may  not  be  published ;  but 
lis  is  so  like  requesting  a  man  not  to  steal 
r  cheat,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it  after  I  have 
one  it. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  vii,  223.  Ford 
iD..  X.  193.     (M.,  1821.) 

4634.  LETTEB-WHITINa,     Drudgery 

>t— From  sunrise  to  one  or  two  o'clock,  and 
often  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  am  drudging  at 
tlie  writing  table.  And  all  this  to  answer  letters 
into  which  neither  interest  nor  inclination  on 
ny  part  enters ;  and  often  from  persons  whose 
Minca  I  have  never  before  heard.  Yet,  writing 
ririlly,  it  is  hard  to  refuse  them  civil  answers. 
This  is  the  burthen  of  my  life,  a  very  grievous 
one  indeed,  and  one  which  I  must  ^et  rid  of. 
Delaplaine  lately  requested  me  to  give  him  a 
line  on  the  subject  of  his  book ;  meaning,  as  I 
well  knew,  to  publish  it.  This  I  constantly  re- 
nue;  but  in  this  instance  yielded,  that  in 
•>ying  a  word  for  him  I  might  say  two  for  my- 
«".  I  expressed  in  it  freely  my  sufferings 
from  this  source ;  hoping  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  an  indirect  appeal  to  the  discretion  of 
«pse.  strangers  and  others,  who,  in  the  most 
Wendly  dispositions,  oppress  me  with  their 
<»nccms,  their  pursuits,  their  projects,  inven- 
tnms  and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious, 
[nechanical.  mathematical,  historical,  &c.,  &c.  I 
fopc  the  appeal  will  bring  me  relief,  and  that 
I  shall  be  left  to  exercise  and  enjoy  correspond- 
Wce  with  the  friends  I  love,  and  on  subjects 
•hich  they,  or  my  own  inclinations  present. — 
To  John  Adams,   vii,  54.    Ford  ed.,  x,  71.    (M.. 

4635.  LETTER- WBITING,  Relief  from. 
"It  occurs  then,  that  my  condition  of  exist- 
3JCC,  truly  stated  in  that  letter,  if  better  known, 
night  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which  are 
0  heavily  oppressing  the  departing  hours  of 
ife.  Sucn  a  relief  [from  letter-writers]  would, 
B  me,   be   an    ineffable   blessing.      Rut   yours. 

*  ♦  equally  interesting  and  affecting,  should 
ccompany  that  to  which  it  is  an  answer.  The 
»o,  taken  together,  would  excite  a  joint  in- 
i"cst,  and  place  before  our  fellow-citizens  the 
resent  condition  of  two  ancient  servants,  who 
iving  faithfully  performed  their  forty  or  fifty 
unpaigns,  stipendiis  omnibus  expletus,  have  a 
asonable  claim  to  repose  from  all  disturbance 

the  sanctuary  of  invalids  and  superannuates. 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  254.  Ford  ed.,  x,  218. 
H..  1822.) 

1636.  LETTER- WBrriNG,  Volumi- 
•n«. — I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer. 
I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters,  of 
lich  every  mail  brings  me  a  fresh  load.  They 
;  letters  of  enquiry,  for  the  most  part,  always 
good  win,  sometimes  from  friends  whom  I 


esteem,  but  much  oftener  from  persons  whose 
names  are  imknown  to  me,  but  written  kindly 
and  civilly,  and  to  which,  therefore,  civility  re- 
quires answers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  happened  to  turn  to 
my  letter-list  some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity 
was  excited  to  count  those  received  in  a  single 
year.  It  was  the  year  before  the  last.  I  found 
the  number  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty- seven,  many  of  them  requiring  answers  of 
elaborate  research,  and  all  to  be  answered  with 
due  attention  and  consideration.  Take  an  aver- 
age of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I 
will  repeat  the  question  ♦  ♦  ♦  is  this  life?  At 
best,  it  is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse,  who  sees 
no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death.  To  such  a 
life,  that  of  a  cabbage  is  paradise. — To  John 
Adams,    vii,  254.    Ford  ed.,  x,  218.  (M.,  1822.) 

4637.  LETTER- WRrriKG  vs.  READ- 
II^9' — '^^^  drudgery  of  letter  writing  often 
denies  me  the  leisure  of  reading  a  sin^^e  pase 
in  a  week. — ^To  Ezra  Stiles,  vii,  127.  (M., 
1819.) 

4638.  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDI- 
TION, Jefferson  suggrests.— The  river  Mis- 
souri, and  the  Indians  inhabiting  itr  are  not 
as  well  known  as  is  rendered  desirable  by  their 
connection  with  the  Mississippi,  and  conse- 
quently with  us.  It  is,  however,  understood, 
that  the  country  on  that  river  is  inhabited  by 
numerous  tribes,  who  furnish  great  supplies  of 
furs  and  peltry  to  the  trade  of  another  nation^ 
carried  on  in  a  high  latitude,  through  an  in- 
finite number  of  portages  and  lakes,  shut  up 
by  ice  through  a  long  season.  The  commerce 
on  that  line  could  bear  no  competition  with  that 
of  the  Missouri,  traversing  a  moderate  climate, 
offering,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  a  con- 
tinued navigation  from  its  source,  and  possibly 
with  a  single  portage,  from  the  Western  Ocean, 
and  finding  to  the  Atlantic  a  choice  of  chan- 
nels through  the  Illinois  or  Wabash,  the  Lakes 
and  Hudson,  through  the  Ohio  and  Susque- 
hanna, or  Potomac  or  James  rivers,  and  through 
the  Tennessee  and  Savannah  rivers.  An  intel- 
ligent officer,  with  ten  or  twelve  chosen  men, 
fit  for  the  enterprise,  and  willing  to  undertake 
it,  taken  from  our  posts,  where  they  may  be 
spared  without  inconvenience,  might  explore  the 
whole  line,  even  to  the  Western  Ocean;  have 
conferences  with  the  natives  on  the  subject  of 
commercial  intercourse;  get  admission  among 
them  for  our  traders,  as  others  are  admitted; 
agree  on  convenient  deposits  for  an  interchange 
ot  articles ;  and  return  with  the  information  re- 
quired, in  the  course  of  two  summers.  Their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  some  instruments  of 
observation,  and  light  and  cheap  presents  for  the 
Indians,  would  be  all  the  apparatus  they  could 
carry,  and  with  an  expectation  of  a  soldier's  por- 
tion of  land  on  their  return,  would  constitute 
the  whole  expense.  Their  pay  would  be  going 
on,  whether  here  or  there.  While  other  civilized 
nations  have  encountered  great  expense  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  by  underta- 
king voyages  of  discovery,  and  for  other  literary 
purposes,  in  various  parts  and  directions,  our 
nation  seems  to  owe  to  the  same  object,  as  well 
as  to  its  own  interests,  to  explore  this,  the  only 
line  of  easy  communication  across  the  conti- 
nent, and  so  directly  traversing  our  own  part 
of  it.  The  interests  of  commerce  place  the 
principal  object  within  the  constitutional  powers 
and  care  of  Congress,  and  that  it  should  inci- 
dentally advance  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
our  continent,  cannot  be  but  an  additional  grat- 
ification. The  nation. claiming  the  territory,  re- 
garding this  as  a  literary  pursuit,  which  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  within  its  Domvmotiv 
would  not  be  disposed  to  view  \t  yf\^LVi  \^^o>3«9« 
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even  if  the  expiring  sUte  of  its  interests  there 
did  not  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
appropriation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars *■  tor  the  purpose  of  extending  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  States  ',  while  under- 
stood and  considered  by  the  Executive  as  giving 
the  legislative  sanction,  would  cover  the  imder- 
taking  from  notice,  and  prevent  the  obstructions 
which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise 
previously  prepare  in  its  way. — Confidential 
Message,  viii,  243.  Kokd  ed.,  viii,  201.  (Jan. 
1803.) 

4639.  LEWIS  AND  CLABK  EXPEDI- 
TIONy  Preparations. — I  had  long  deemed  it 
incuml)ent  on  the  authorities  of  our  country  to 
have  the  great  western  wilderness  beyond  the 
Mississippi  explored,  to  make  known  its  geogra- 
phy, its  natural  productions,  its  general  char- 
acter and  inhabitants.  Two  attempts  which  I 
had  myself  made  formerly,  before  the  country 
was  ours,  the  one  from  west  to  east,  the  otiier 
from  east  to  west,  had  both  proved  abortive. 
When  called  to  the  administration  of  the  general 
government,  I  made  this  an  object  of  early 
attention,  and  proposed  it  to  Congress.  They 
voted  a  sum  of  hve  thousand  dollars  for  its 
execution,  and  I  placed  Captain  Lewis  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise.  No  man  within  the 
range  of  my  acquaintance  united  so  many  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  for  its  successful 
direction.  But  he  had  not  received  such  an 
astronomical  education  as  might  enable  him  to 
give  us  the  geography  of  the  country  with  the 
precision  desired.  The  Missouri  and  Columbia, 
which  were  to  constitute  the  tract  of  his  jour- 
ney, were  rivers  which  varied  little  in  their 
progressive  latitudes,  but  changed  their  longi- 
tudes rapidly  and  at  every  .step.  To  qualify  him 
for  making  these  observations,  so  important  to 
the  value  of  the  enterprise.  I  encouraged  him 
to  apply  himself  to  this  particular  object,  and 
gave  him  letters  to  Doctor  Patterson  and  Mr. 
lillicott.  requesting  them  to  instruct  him  in  the 
necessary  processes.  Those  for  the  longitude 
would,  of  course,  be  founded  on  the  lunar  dis- 
tances. But  as  these  re<iuire  essentially  the  aid 
of  a  time-keeper,  it  occurred  to  me  that  during 
a  journey  of  two.  three,  or  four  years,  exposed 
to  so  many  accidents  as  himself  and  the  instru- 
ment would  be.  we  might  expect  with  certainty 
that  it  would  l)ec()nie  deranged,  and  in  a  desert 
country  where  it  could  not  be  repaired.  I 
thought  it  then  highly  important  that  some 
means  of  observation  should  be  furnished  him 
which  should  be  practicable  and  competent  to 
ascertain  his  louKitudts  in  that  event.  The  equa- 
torial occurred  to  myself  as  the  most  promising 
substitute.  1  observed  only  that  Ramsden.  in  his 
explanation  of  its  uses,  and  particularly  that  of 
finditiK  the  longitude  at  land,  still  re<iuired  his 
observer  to  have  the  aid  of  a  time-keeper.  But 
this  cannot  be  necessary,  for  the  margin  of  the 
cciuatorial  circle  of  this  instrument  being 
divided  into  lime  by  hours,  minutes  and  sec- 
onds, supplies  the  main  functions  of  the  time- 
keeper, and  for  mca.suring  merely  the  interval 
of  the  observations,  is  such  as  not  to  be  neg- 
lecti-tl.  A  y)ortable  pendulum  for  counting,  by 
an  assistant,  would  fully  ans'.ver  that  purpose. 
I  suggested  my  fears  to  several  of  our  best 
astronomical  friends,  and  my  wishes  that  other 

rocesses  should  be  furnished  him,  if  any  could 
which  mijrht  Kuard  us  ultimately  from  dis- 
appointment. Several  other  methods  were  pro- 
posed, but  all  rerpiiring  the  use  of  a  time-keeper. 
That  of  the  etjuatorial  being  recommended  by 
none,  and  other  duties  refusing  me  time  for 
protracte«l  con*iultations.  I  relinquished  the  idc,? 
for  that  occasion.  Rut.  if  a  sound  one.  it  should 
not  be  ncKlected.     Those  deserts  are  yet  to  be 


hi 


explored,  and  their  ^jcography  given  to  the 
world  and  otirselves  with  a  correctneas  worthy 
of  the  science  of  the  age.  The  acquiaition  « 
the  country  before  Captain  Lewia's  departmc 
facilitated  our  enterpriae,  but  hit  time-keqicr 
failed  early  in  hit  journey.  Hia  dcpendeooe. 
then,  was  on  the  compass  and  log-line,  with  the 
correction  of  latitudes  only ;  ana  the  longitudes 
of  the  different  points  of  the  Missouri,  of  the 
Stony  Mountains,  the  Columbia  and  Pacific,  it 
its  mouth,  remain  yet  to  be  obtained  by  future 

enterprise. — To .  vii,  224.     (M.,  1821.) 

See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 


4640. 


In  the  joum^  yon  ut 


about  to  undertake  *  *  *  should  you  reach  the 
Pacific      Ocean  ♦  •  •  and      be  *  •  • 


money 


your  resource 


can  only  he 


the  credit  of  the  United  States :  for  which  piff^ 
pose  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  draw  on  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War, 
and  of  the  Nax'y  of  the  United  States,  aoccnd- 
ing  as  you  may  find  your  drafts  will  be  nMNt 
negotiable,  for  the  purpose  of  obuining  moocT 
or  necessaries  for  yourself  and  men ;  and  I 
solemnly  pledge  the  faith  of  the  United  Statei 
that  these  drafts  shall  be  paid  punctraltf 
*  *  *  And  to  give  more  entire  satisfactioa 
and  confidence  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
aid  you,  I,  Thomas  Jefferson.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  written  this 
letter  of  general  credit  for  you  with  my  own 
hand,  and  signed  it  with  my  name. — To  Captais 
Meriwether  Lewis,  iv,  492.  (W..  July4. 180J.) 

4641.  LEWIS  AND  CLASX  SZFSDI- 
TION,  Success.— The  expedition  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  for  exploring  the  river  Mil' 
souri,  and  the  best  communication  from  that 
to  the  Pacific  ocean^  has  had  all  the  sucoeii 
which  could  have  been  expected.  They  have 
traced  the  Missouri  nearly  to  ita  aourcCj  d^ 
scended  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific  ooesfl- 
ascertained  with  accuracy  the  geography  of  that 
interesting  communication  across  our  continent 
learned  the  character  of  the  country,  of  its  com- 
merce, and  inhabitants :  and  it  is  but  justice  te 
say  that  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Qark,  and  their 
brave  companions,  have  by  this  arduous  service 
deserved  well  of  their  country. — SrxTn  AhmoaI 
Message,  viii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  492.  (Dc& 
1806.) 

4642.  LEVEES,  Presidential.— Edmund 
Randolph  tells  James  Madison  and  myself  • 
curious  fact  which  he  had  from  Lear.  Whef 
the  President  went  to  New  York,  he  resisted 
for  three  weeks  the  efforts  to  introduce  leveci. 
At  length  he  yielded,  and  left  it  to  Humphrey* 
ancl  some  others  to  settle  the  forma.  Accord- 
ingly, an  antechamber  and  presence  room  were 
provided,  and  when  those  who  were  to  pay  their 
court  were  assembled^  the  President  set  onti 
preceded  by  Humphreys.  After  passing  throngk 
the  antechamber,  the  door  of  the  inner  roon 
was  thrown  open,  and  Humphreys  entered  first 
calling  out  with  a  loud  voice.  "  the  President 
of  the  United  States  ".  The  President  was  so 
much  disconcerted  with  it,  that  he  did  not  ic- 
cover  from  it  the  whole  time  of  the  levee,  and 
when  the  company  was  gone,  he  said  to  HfflB- 
phreys.  "  Well,  you  have  taken  me  in  once.  M 
by  God  vou  shall  never  take  me  in  a  secoop 
time  ". — The  Anas,  ix,  132.  Fou>  ed..  i,  'i^ 
(1703.) 

4643.  LEVEES,  Washington's  ezpluu^ 
tion. — President  Washingiton  [in  conven** 
tinn  with  mel  went  lengthily  into  the  l>te  ^'l 
tacks  on  him  for  levees,  &c.«  and  expltitM^ 
how  he  had  been  led  into  them  by  the  pefso"* 
he  consulted  at  Sew  York ;  and  that  if  hie  cooM 
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Uaneourt  (Duke  de) 


know  what  the  sense  of  the  public  was,  he 
d  most  cheerfully  conform  to  it. — The 
5.  ix,  132.  Ford  ed.,  i,  216.  (Feb.  i793-) 
Ceremony,  Etiquette  and  Forms. 

44.  LIANGOUBT  (Ihike  de),  Appeal 
—I  wish  the  present  government  would 
lit  M.  de  Liancourt's  return.  He  is  an  hon- 
aan,  sincerely  attached  to  his  country,  and 

desirous  of  beinff  permitted  to  live  retired 
le  bosom  of  his  family.     My  sincere  affec- 

for  his  connections  at  Rocheguyon  ♦  ♦  * 
d  render  it  a  peculiar  felicity  to  me  to  be 
ways  instrumental  in  having  him  restored 
icm.  I  have  no  means,  however,  unless  you 
interpose  without  ^riving  offence. — To  James 
ROE.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  88.    (M.,  1796.) 

(45.  LIANGOUBT  (Duke  de),  Patriot. 

le  bearer  hereof  is  the  Duke  de  Liancourt, 
of  the  principal  noblemen  of  France,  and 
of  the  richest.  All  this  he  has  lost  in  the 
•lutions  of  his  country,  retaining  only  his 
le  and  good  sense,  which  he  possesses  in  a 
I  degree.  He  was  President  of  the  National 
embly  of  France  in  its  earliest  stage,  and 
ed  to  fly  from  the  proscriptions  of  Niarat. — 
Mr-  Hite.    iv,  145.     (M.,  1796.) 

946.  LIBELS,  Federal  cognizance. — 
els,  falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally 
h  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld 
m  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals. — 
NTUCKY  Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed., 
29s    (1798.) 

647.  LIBELS,  Guarding  against.— I 
(c  seen  in  the  New  York  papers  a  calumny 
ich  I  suppose  will  run  through  the  Union, 
it  I  had  written  by  Doctor  Logan  letters 
Merlin  and  Talleyrand.  On  retiring  from 
t  Secretary  of  State's  office,  I  determined 

drop  all  correspondence  with  France, 
owing  the  base  calumnies  which  would  be 
ilt  on  the  most  innocent  correspondence.  I 
ve  not,  therefore,  written  a  single  letter  to 
it  country,  within  that  period  except  to  Mr. 
lort  on  his  own  affairs  merely  which  are 
der  my  direction,  and  once  or  twice  to 
•lonel  Monroe.  By  Logan.  I  did  not  write 
en  a  letter  to  Mr.  Short,  nor  to  any  other 
rson  whatever.  I  thought  this  notice  oi 
J  matter  due  to  my  friends,  though  I  do  not 
into  the  newspapers  with  a  formal  dcclara- 
n  of  it — To  Aaron  Burr.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
I    (M..  Nov.  1798.) 

t648.  LIBELS,  Jefferson  and. — At  this 
ment  my  name  is  runnins:  through  all  the 
r  [Philadelphia]  as  detected  in  a  criminal 
respondence  with  the  French  Directory, 
1  fixed  upon  me  by  the  documents  from  our 
voys,  now  before  the  two  Houses.  The 
ection  of  this  by  the  publication  of  the 
►ers,  should  they  be  published,  will  not 
ieve  all  the  effects  of  the  lie.  and  should 
J   not    be    published,    they    may    keep    it 

as  long  and  as  successfully  as  they 
I  and  do  that  of  my  being  involved 
Blount's  conspiracy. — To  James  Monroe. 
RD  ED.,  vii,  233.     (Pa..  April  1798) 

1649. .  Party  passions  are  indeed 

ih.  Nobody  has  more  reasons  to  know  it 
in  myself.  I  receive  daily  bitter  proofs  of 
from  people  who  never  saw  me.  nor  know 
frthing   ol  me   but   through    **  Porcupine " 


[William  Cobbett]  and  Fenno.— To  James 
Lewis,  Jr.  iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa., 
May  1798.) 

4650. .    Our  very  long  intimacy 

as   fellow   laborers   in   the   same   cause,    the 
recent     expressions     of     mutual     confidence 
which  had  preceded  your  mission  [to  France], 
the  interesting  course  which  that  had  taken, 
and  particularly  and  personally  as  it  regarded 
yourself,  made  me  anxious  to  hear  from  you 
*    ♦    ♦    .    I  was  the  more  so,  too,  as  I  had  my- 
!ielf,  during  the  whole  of  your  absence,  as  well 
as  since  your  return,  been  a  constant  butt  for 
every    shaft   of  calumny   which    malice   and 
falsehood  could  form,  and  the  presses,  public 
speakers,  or  private  letters  disseminate.    One 
of  these,  too,  was  of  a  nature  to  touch  your- 
self;  as  if,  wanting  confidence  in  your  efforts, 
I  had  been  capable  of  usurping  powers  com- 
mitted to  you.  and  authorizing  negotiations 
private  and  collateral   to  yours.       The  real 
truth  is,  that  though  Doctor  Logan,  the  pre- 
tended missionary,  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore he  sailed  for  Hamburg,  told  me  he  was 
going  there,  and  thence  to  Paris,  and  asked 
and    received    from   me   a   certificate   of  his 
citizenship,   character,   and   circumstances  of 
life,  merely  as  a  protection,  should  he  be  mo- 
lested on  his  journey,  in  the  present  turbu- 
lent  and   suspicious   state   of   Europe,   yet   I 
had  been  led  to  consider  his  object  as  relative 
to  his  private  affairs ;  and  though,  from  an  in- 
timacy of  some  standing,  he  knew  well  enough 
my  wishes  for  peace  and  my  political  senti- 
ments   in   general,    he   nevertheless    received 
then   no   particular   declaration   of   them,   no 
authority  to  communicate  them  to  any  mortal, 
nor  to  speak  to  any  one  in  my  name,  or  in 
anybody's   name,   on   that,   or   on   any  other 
subject  whatever;  nor  did  I  write  by  him  a 
scrip  of  a  pen  to  any  person  whatever.    This 
he  has  himself  honestly  and  publicly  declared 
since  his   return;   and   from   h^s  well-known 
character  and  every  other  circumstance,  every 
candid  man  must  perceive  that  his  enterprise 
was  dictated  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  without 
consultation  or  communication  with  any  one ; 
that  he  acted  in   Paris  on  his  own  ground, 
and  made  his  own  way.     Yet  to  give  some 
color  to  his  proceedings,  which  might  impli- 
cate the   republicans  in  general,   and   myself 
particularly,  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to 
bring  forward  a  supposititious  paper,  drawn  by 
one  of  their  own  party  in  the  name  of  Logan, 
and  falsely  pretended  to  have  been  presented 
by  him  to  the  government  of  France;  count- 
ing   that    the    bare    mention    of    my    name 
therein,  would  connect  that  in  the  eye  of  the 
public    with    this    transaction. — To    Elbridge 
Gerry,     iv,  266.     Ford  ed.,  vii,   325.     (Pa. 
Jan.  1799.) 

4651. .     It    is    hardly    necessary 

for  me  to  declare  to  you.  on  everything 
sacred,  that  the  part  they  assiorned  to  me  was 
entirely  a  calumny.  Logan  called  on  me  four 
or  five  days  before  his  departure,  and  asked 
I  and  received  a  certificate  (in  my  private 
'  capacity)  of  his  citizenship  and  cucv\rc\s\"a.Tvc« 
of  life,  merely  as  a  proteclion,  ?\\o\3\^  Vt  V 
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molested  in  the  present  turbulent  state  of 
Europe.  I  have  given  such  to  an  hundred 
others,  and  they  have  been  much  more  fre- 
quently asked  and  obtained  by  tories  than 
whigs.  I  did  not  write  a  scrip  of  a  pen  by 
him  to  any  person.  From  long  acquaintance 
he  knew  my  wishes  for  peace,  and  my  political 
sentiments  generally,  but  he  received  no  par- 
ticular declaration  of  them  nor  one  word  of 
authority  to  speak  in  my  name,  or  anybody's 
name  on  that  or  any  other  subject.  It  was  an 
enterprise  founded  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
own  character.  He  went  on  his  own  ground, 
and  made  his  own  way.  His  object  was 
virtuous,  and  the  effect  meritorious. — ^To 
Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  276.  Ford  ed..  vii, 
338.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

4652.  LIBELS,  JuriBdictlon  over.— Nor 
does  the  [my]  opinion  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality, and  consequent  nullity  of  that  law. 
[Sedition]  remove  all  restraint  from  the  over- 
whelming torrent  of  slander,  which  is  con- 
founding all  vice  and  virtue,  all  truth  and 
falsehood,  in  the  United  States.  The  power 
to  do  that  is  fully  possessed  by  the  several 
State  Legislatures.  It  was  reserved  to  them, 
and  was  denied  to  the  General  Government, 
by  the  Constitution,  according  to  our  construc- 
tion of  it.  While  we  deny  that  Congress  have 
a  right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
we  have  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States, 
and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provis- 
ions for  punishing  slander,  which  those  who 
have  time  and  inclination,  resort  to  for  the 
vindication  of  their  characters. — To  Mrs. 
John  Au.\ms.  iv,  561.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  311. 
(M.,   1804.) 

4653.  LIBELS,  Newspaper. — Printers 
shall  be  liable  to  legal  prosecution  for  printing 
and  publishing  false  facts,  injurious  to  the 
party  prosecuting;  but  they  shall  be  under 
no  other  restraint, — French  Charter  of 
Rkjhts.    iii,  47.    Ford  ED.,  V,  102.    (P.,  1789.) 

4654. .     In    those    States    where 

they  do  not  admit  even  the  truth  of  allega- 
tions to  protect  the  printer,  they  have  gone 
too  far.— To  Mrs.  John  Adx\ms.  iv.  561. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  311.     (M.,  1804.) 

4655. .  No  inference  is  here  in- 
tended, that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  States 
against  false  and  defamatory  publications, 
should  not  be  enforced;  he  who  has  time, 
renders  a  service  to  public  morals  and  public 
tranfjuillity,  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the 
salutary  coercions  of  the  law. — Second  In.\u- 
cuRAi  Address,  viii.  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346. 
(1805.) 

4656. .     We  have  received   from 

your  [Massachusetts]  presses  a  very  malevo- 
lent and  incendiary  denunciation  of  the  ad- 
ministration, bottomed  on  absolute  faNehood 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  author  would 
merit  exemplary  punishment  for  so  flagitious 
a  libel,  were  not  the  torment  of  his  own 
al;(»minable  temper  puni.sbment  sufficient  for 
even  as  base  a  crime  as  this. — To  Levi  Lin- 
COLN.    V,  264.    (W.,  March  1808.) 


4657. ,    Mr.  Wagner's  malignitj, 

like  that  of  the  rest  of  his  tribe  of  brother 
printers,  who  deal  out  calumnies  for  fedenf 
readers,  gives  me  no  pain.  When  a  printer 
cooks  up  a  falsehood,  it  is  as  easy  to  put  it 
into  the  mouth  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  as  of  a  smalltf 
man,  and  safer  in  that  of  a  dead  than  a  liviiv 
one.— To  Thomas  Law.  v,  555.  Ford  a., 
ix,  291.     (M.,  iSii.) 

4658.  UBELS,  Pro0ecatioii8  for.— While 

a  full  range  is  proper  for  actions  by  individ- 
uals, either  private  or  public,  for  slanders  af- 
fecting them.  I  would  wish  much  to  sec  the  ex- 
periment tried  of  getting  along  without  ptiUic 
prosecutions  for  libels.  I  believe  we  can  do  it 
Patience  and  well  doing,  instead  of  piuiisb- 
ment,  if  it  can  be  found  sufficiently  efficackni, 
would  be  a  happy  change  in  the  instniments 
of  government — To  Levi  Lincoln.  Fobd  ift, 
viii.  139.     (March  1802.) 

4659.  LIBELS,  Punishment  for.— I  might 

have  Blled  the  courts  of  the  United  Sutcs 
with  actions  for  slanders,  and  have  ruined 
perhaps  many  persons  who  arc  not  innocent 
But  this  would  be  no  equivalent  for  the  loss 
of  character.  I  leave  them,  therefore,  to  the 
reproof  of  their  own  consciences.  If  these  do 
not  condemn  them,  there  will  yet  come  a 
day  when  the  false  witness  will  meet  a  Judp 
who  has  not  slept  over  his  slanders.-:To  ' 
Uriah  M'Gregory.    iv,  333.     (M.,  i8oa)       ^ 

4660.  LIBELS,  Sedition  law  and.— Mr. 

Randolph  has  proposed  an  inquiry  [in  Congrctf] 
into  certain  prosecutions  at  common  law  in 
Connecticut,  tor  libels  on  the  government,  and 
not  only  himself  but  others  have  stated  then 
with  such  affected  caution,  and  such  hints  at  die 
same  time,  as  to  leave  on  every  mind  the  ut 
pression  that  they  had  been  instituted  either  by  • 
my  direction,  or  with  my  acquiescence,  at  lea*. 
This  has  not  been  denied  by  my  friends,  became 
probalily  the  fact  is  unknown  to  them.  I  shall 
state  it  for  their  satisfaction,  and  leave  it  ti 
be  disposed  of  as  they  think  best.  I  had  ob- 
served in  a  newspaper  some  dark  hints  of  i 
prosecution  in  Connecticut,  but  so  obsovc^ 
hinted  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  it  Some 
considerable  time  after,  it  was  again  men- 
tioned, so  that  I  understood  that  some  proseco- 
tion  was  going  on  in  the  federal  court  there,  for 
calumnies  uttered  from  the  pulpit  against  ne 
by  a  clergyman.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
Granger,  who^  I  think,  was  in  Connecticnt  tX 
the  time,  statmg  that  I  had  laid  it  down  as  • 
law  to  myself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thotuaad 
calumnies  issued  against  me,  but  to  trust  ml 
character  to  my  own  conduct,  and  the  xood 
sense  and  candor  of  my  fellow  citizens ;  that  I 
had  found  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  thai 
course,  and  I  was  unwilling  it  should  be  brake 
through  by  others  as  to  any  matter  concemioc 
mc  ;  and  I.  therefore,  reguested  him  to  direct  the 
district  attorney  to  dismiss  the  proseeutioft 
Some  time  after  this,  I  heard  of  subpoenas  befaiff  i 
served  on  General  Lee.  David  M.  Randolph- 
and  others,  as  witnesses  to  attend  the  trial  I 
then  for  the  first  time  conjectured  the  sabjed 
of  the  lifjel.  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Goat- 
ger.  to  require  an  immediate  dismission  of  4e 
prosecution.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Huntington 
the  district  attorney,  was  that  these  subpOHl 
had  been  issued  by  the  defendant  witboot  hiiv 
knowledge,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  dif  ^ 
miss  all  the  prosecutions  at  the  first 
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>f    the   court,   and   to   accompany    it   with    an 
ivowal  of  his  opinion,  that  they  could  not  be 
maintained,  because  the  federal  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  libels.     This  was  accordingly 
done.     I  did  not  till  then  know  that  there  were 
other  prosecutions  of  the  same  nature,  nor  do  I 
now   know  what  were  their  subjects.     But  all 
went  off  together ;  and  I  afterwards  saw  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Granger,  a  letter  written  by  the 
clergyman,    disavowing    any    personal    ill    will 
towards   me,    and   solemnly   declaring   he    had 
never  uttered  the  words  charged.     I  think  Mr. 
Granger  either  showed  me,  or  said  there  were 
affidavits  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  respectable 
men,    who    were    present    at    the    sermon    and 
swore  no  such  expressions  were  uttered,  and  as 
many  equally  respectable  men  who  swore  the 
contrary.     But    the    clergyman    expressed    his 
gratification  at  the  dismission  of  the  prosecu- 
tion.    ♦     ♦     •     Certain  it  is,  that  the  prosecu- 
tions had  been  instituted,  and  had  made  consid- 
erable  progress,    without    my    knowledge,    that 
they    were    disapproved    by    me    as    soon    as 
known,  and  directed  to  be  discontinued.     The 
attorney  did  it  on  the  same  ground  on  which 
I  had  acted  myself  in  the  cases  of  Duane.  Cal- 
lendar  and  others ;  to  wit,  that  the  Sedition  law 
was  unconstitutional  and  null,  and  that  my  obli- 
S^tion  to  execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of 
not  suffering  rights  secured  by  valid  laws  to 
he  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law. — To  Wilson 
C  Nicholas,     v,  452.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  253.     (M., 

4661.  LIBELS,  Voltaire  and. — I  send  you 
Voltaire's  legacy  to  the  Kin^  of  Prussia. — a 
libel  which  will  do  much  more  injury  to  Voltaire 
than  to  tiie  King.  Many  of  the  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  latter  to  which  the  former  gives 
a  turn  satirical  and  malicious,  are  real  virtues. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  44.  (P., 
1785.) 

4662.  LIBEBTT,  America  and.— The 
last  hope  of  human  liberty  in  this  world  rests 
t)n  us.  We  ought,  for  so  dear  a  stake,  to  sac- 
rifice every  attachment  and  every  enmity. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  577.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  313. 
(M.,  1811.) 

4663. .     When     we    reflect    that 

the  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over  the  earth  are 
Turned  with  anxiety  on  us,  as  the  only  de- 
positories of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  that 
our  falling  into  anarchy  would  decide  forever 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  and  seal  the  polit- 
ical heresy  that  man  is  incapable  of  self-gov- 
^mrncnt,  the  only  contest  between  divided 
friends  should  be  who  will  dare  farthest  into 
the  ranks  of  the  common  enemy. — To  John 
HoLLiNS.    V,  597.     (M.,  18 II.)     See  296. 

4664.  LTBEBTY,  Attachment  to.— Our 
attachment  to  no  nation  on  earth  should  sup- 
Plant  our  attachment  to  liberty. — Declaration 
Ok  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  470. 
(1775.) 

4665.  LTBEBTY,  Blood  and.— The  tree 
of  liberty  must  be  refreshed  from  time  to 
*imc  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants. 
It  is  its  natural  manure. — To  W.  S.  Smith. 
ii,  319.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.    (P.,  1787) 

4666. .     A  warm   zealot   for  the 

Attainment  and  enjoyment  by  all  rnankind  of 
?s  much  liberty,  as  each  may  exercise  without 
^jury  to  the  equal  liberty  of  his  fellow  citi- 
es.      I   have  lamented  that  in   France  the 


endeavors  to  obtain  this  should  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  effusion  of  so  much  blood. — 
To  M.  DE  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.  (M., 
April  1795.) 

4667.  LIBEBTY,  Concern  for. — ^Affec- 
tionate concern  for  the  liberty  of  my  fellow 
citizens  will  cease  but  with  life  to  animate  my 
breast. — Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (1808.) 

4668.  LXBEBTY,  Contagious.— The  dis- 
ease of  liberty  is  catching. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vii,  194.  Ford  ed.,  x,  179.  (M.. 
1820.) 

4669.  LIBEBTY,    Degeneracy    and. — It 

astonishes  me  to  find  such  a  change  wrought 
in  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  since  I 
left  them,  as  that  three-fourths  of  them  should 
be  contented  to  live  under  a  system  which 
leaves  to  their  governors  the  power  of  taking 
from  them  the  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases, 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  commerce,  the  habeas  corpus  laws, 
and  of  yoking  them  with  a  standing  army. 
This  is  a  degeneracy  in  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty to  which  I  had  given  four  centuries  in- 
stead of  four  years. — To  William  Stephens 
Smith.    Ford  ed.,  v,  3.    (P..  Feb.  1788.) 

4670.  LIBEBTY,  Degrrees  of  .—I  would 
rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  at- 
tending too  much  liberty  than  to  those  at- 
tending too  small  a  degree  of  it. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v.  409.  ( Pa., 
1791.) 

4671.  LIBEBTT,  Despotism  and.— The 
agitations  of  the  public  mind  advance  its 
powers,  and  at  every  vibration  between  the 
points  of  liberty  and  despotism,  something 
will  be  gained  for  the  former. — To  Thomas 
Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  177.  (W., 
Nov.  1802.) 

4672.  LIBERTY,  European. — Heaven 
send  that  the  glorious  example  of  France  may 
be  but  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean liberty,  and  that  you  may  live  many 
years  in  health  and  happiness  to  see  at  length 
that  heaven  did  not  make  man  in  its  wrath. — 
To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville.  iii,  135.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  154.     (N.Y.,  April  1790.) 

4673.  -— .    God    send    that    all    the 

nations  who  join  in  attacking  the  liberties  of 
France  may  end  in  the  attainment  of  their 
own. — To  Joel  Barlow,  iii.  451.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  88.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

4674.  LIBERTY,  First  of  all.— Postpone 
to  the  great  object  of  Liberty  every  smaller 
motive  and  passion. — To  the  President  of 
Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  298.     (Wg.,  1780.) 

4675.  LIBEBTY,   France       and.— The 

atrocious  proceedings  of  France  towards  this 
country,  had  well  nigh  destroyed  its  liberties. 
The  Anglomen  and  monocrats  had  so  art- 
fully confounded  the  cause  of  France  with 
that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the 
same  scale. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  301.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799.) 

4676. .     May  you  se^  Yt^-tvce  t^- 

cinahlished  in  that  temperate  poiXiotv  ol  V^Xi- 
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erty  which  docs  not  infer  cither  anarchy  or 
licentiousness,  in  that  high  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  would  be  the  consequence,  of 
such  a  government,  in  that,  in  short,  which 
the  constitution  of  1789  would  have  insured 
it.  if  wisdom  could  have  stayed  at  that  point 
the  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men,  who 
did  not  know  the  character  of  their  own 
countrjrmen. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  120. 
(May  1813.) 

4677.  LTBEBTY,  Free  Press  and.— The 
functionaries  of  every  government  have  pro- 
pensities to  command  at  will  the  liberty  and 
property  of  their  constituents.  There  is  no 
safe  deposit  for  these  but  with  the  people 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information.  Where  the  press  is  free, 
and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — ^To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4. 
(M.,  1816.) 

4678.  LIBEBTTy  French  Bevolutlon 
and. — The  success  of  the  French  Revolution 
will  ensure  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Europe, 
and  its  preservation  here. — To  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton.    Ford  ed.,  v,  358.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

4679. .    The  liberty  of  the  whole 

earth  was  depending  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test, and  was  ever  such  a  prize  w^on  with  so 
little  innocent  blood? — ^To  William  Short. 
iii.  502.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  154.     (Pa.,  1793-) 

4680. .     I  continue  eternally  at- 

t«iched  to  the  principles  of  your  [French] 
Revolution.  I  hope  it  will  end  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  firm  government,  friendly 
to  liberty,  and  capable  of  maintaining  it.  If 
it  does,  the  world  will  become  inevitably  free. 
— To  J.  P.  Brissot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  249.     (Pa.,  1793) 

4681.  LIBEBTY,  Gift  of  Qod.— All  men 

*  *  ♦  arc  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
inherent*  and  inalienable  rights.  Among 
these  *  *  ♦  [is]  liberty. — Decl\r.\tion  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4682. .     Can    the    liberties    of    a 

nation  be  thought  secure  when  we  have  re- 
moved their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties 
arc  of  the  gift  of  (iod? — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  404.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  267.     (1782.) 

4683.  LIBEBTY,  Government  and. — 
The  natural  progress  of  things  is  for  liberty 
to  yield  and  government  to  gain  ground. — To 
Edward  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
20.    (P.,  1788.) 

4684. .  The  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  to  leave  their  citizens  free, 
neither  restraining  nor  aiding  them  in  their 
pursuits.— To  M.  L'Hommande.  ii.  236.  (P., 
1787.) 

4685. .  The  freedom  and  happi- 
ness of  man  ♦  ♦  *  are  the  sole  objects  of 
all  legitimate  government. — To  General 
Kosciusko,    v,  50.    (M.,  1810.) 

•CoTifrress  struck  out  "inherent"  and  inserted 
*•  certain  ".  -  EDITOR. 


4686.  IJBEBTYy  Happiness  az 

our  glory  that  we  first  put  the  ball  ( 
into  motion,  and  our  happiness  th 
foremost,  we  had  no  bad  example 
low. — To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  sa 
(M.,  1795) 

4687.  LIBEBTY,  Xosdiuiko  an 
eral  Kosciusko  is  as  pure  a  son  of  1 
I  have  ever  known,  and  of  that  libei 
is  to  go  to  all,  and  not  to  the  few  01 
alone. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  212. 
vii,  204.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

4688.  UBEBTY,    Life    and.— 1 

who  gave  us  life,  gave  us  liberty  at 
time:  the  hand  of  force  may  destro 
cannot   disjoin   them.* — Rights   of 
America,    i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i,  447.    1 

4689.  LIBEBTY,  Light  and.— I 

liberty  go  together. — To  Tench  Coj 
ED.,  vii,  22.     (M.,  1795.) 

4690. .    I  will  not  belies 

bors  are  lost.  I  shall  not  die  wiihot 
that  light  and  liberty  are  on  steady  a< 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  217.    (M.,  x&i 

4691.  LIBEBTY,  Love  of.— The 

tions  in  Massachusettsf  are  a  proof 
people  love  liberty,  and  I  could  1 
them  less  than  they  have. — To  '^m' 
ii,  77-     (P.,  1786.) 

4692.  LIBEBTY,  Napoleon  and 
hero  [Napoleon]  who  has  saved  yoi 
combination  of  enemies,  shall  alsc 
means  of  giving  you  as  great  a  p 
liberty  as  the  opinions,  habits  and  du 
the  nation  are  prepared  for,  progress 
aration  may  fit  you  for  progressive 
of  that  first  of  blessings,  and  you 
time  attain  what  we  erred  in  supposi 
be  hastily  seized  and  maintained, 
present  state  of  political  informatio 
your  citizens  at  large. — To  M.  Caw 
496.    (W.,  1803.) 

4698.  LIBEBTY,    Natoral.— Ui 

law  of  nature,  we  are  all  bom  fre« 
Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  380.    (177a 

4694.  LIBEBTY,    No    easy    roi 

We  are  not  to  expect  to  be  transla 
despotism   to   liberty  in  a   feather 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,    iii,  132. 
V,  152.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

4695. .    The  ground  of 

to  be  gained  by  inches  and  we  mu$i 
tented  to  secure  what  we  can  get.  f 
to  time,  and  eternally  press  forward 
is  yet  to  get.  It  takes  time  to  persi 
to  do  even  what  is  for  their  own  g 
Rev.  Charles  Clay,  iii,  126.  FoRo  B 
(M.,  1790.) 

4696.  LIBEBTY,    Order   and.— 

ing  ourselves  the  combined  blessing  < 
and  order,  we  wish  the  same  to  otl 
tries.— To  M.  Coray.    vii.  318.    (IL, 

*  ^M^  eo  liberttts^  a  quo  spiritusC*  was 
on  one  of  TefFerton's  ■eals.—BDlTOR. 
t  Shays's  Rebellion.— BdiTOK. 
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—  UBEBTYy    PersonaL — See    Personal 

IBERTY. 

4697.  TJBEKTY,  Preservation  of.— We 
o  then  most  solemnly,  before  God  and  the 
rorld  declare  that,  regardless  of  every  con- 
equence,  at  the  risk  of  every  distress,  the 
rms  we  have  been  compelled  to  assume  we 
n\\  use  with  the  perseverance,  exerting  to 
heir  utmost  energies  all  those  powers  which 
tur  Creator  hath  given  us,  to  preserve  that 
ibcrty  which  He  committed  to  us  in  sacred 
leposit  and  to  protect  from  every  hostile  hand 
mr  lives  and  our  properties. — Declaration 
)N  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  474.  (July 
1775) 

4698.* .    I  am  convinced  that,  on 

the  good  sense  of  the  people,  we  may  rely 
wiih  the  most  security  for  the  preservation 
of  a  due  degree  of  liberty.— To  James  Mad- 
ison.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  480.    (P.,  1787) 

4699. .    The  people  are  the  only 

sure  reliance  for. the  preservation  of  our  lib- 
erty.—To  James  Madison,    ii,  3^.     (1787) 

4700. .    The  preservation  of  the 

holy  fire  is  confided  to  us  by  the  world,  and 
the  sparks  which  will  emanate  from  it  will 
ever  serve  to  rekindle  it  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  Numinibus  sccundis. — To  Rev. 
Mi.  Knox.    v.  503.    (M.,  1810.) 

4701.  UBEBTY,  Preparation  for.— A 
full  measure  of  liberty  is  not  now  perhaps 
to  be  expected  by  your  nation,  nor  am  I  con- 
fident they  arc  prepared  to  preserve  it.  More 
than  a  generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the 
administration  of  reasonable  laws  favoring 
the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  general  mass 
of  the  people,  and  their  habituation  to  an 
independent  security  of  person  and  property^ 
before  they  will  be  capable  of  estimating  the 
value  of  freedom,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
sacred  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests  for  preservation.  Instead  of  that  lib- 
erty which  takes  root  and  growth  in  the 
progress  of  reason,  if  recovered  by  mere 
force  or  accident,  it  becomes,  with  an  unpre- 
pared people,  a  tyranny  still,  of  the  many,  the 
few,  or  the  one.— To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
vi.  421.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  505.  (M.,  Feb.  1815) 

4702.  MBEBTY,  The  Press  and.— Our 
liberty  cannot  be  guarded  but  by  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  nor  that  be  limited  without 
danger  of  losing  it— To  John  Jay.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  186.     (P.,  1786.)     See  Press  and  News 

PAPERS. 

4703.  IiIBBBTY,  Progrress  of.— I  cor- 
dially wish  well  to  the  progress  of  liberty  in 
all  nations,  and  would  forever  give  it  the 
weight  of  our  countenance— To  T.  Lomax 
if,  301.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.    (M.,  March  1799) 

4704.  LIBEBTY,  Besistance  and.— 
What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  it^ 
ralers  arc  not  warned  from  time  to  time  thai 
Ihe  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance?— 
To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467 
(P.,  1787.)    Sec  Rebellion. 

4705.  LIBBBTY,  Bestricted.— I  had 
lioped  that  Geneva  was  familiarized  to  such  a 


tlegree  of  liberty,  that  they  might  without 
difficulty  or  danger  fill  up  the  measure  to  its 
maximum;  a  term,  which,  though  in  the  in- 
sulated man,  bounded  only  by  his  natural 
ix)wers,  must,  in  society,  be  so  far  restricted 
us  to  protect  himself  against  the  evil  passions 
i)f  his  associates,  and  consequently,  them 
against  him. — To  M.  D*Ivernois.  iv,  114. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.    (M.,  Feb.  1795.) 

4706.  LIBEBTY,     Boyalty     and.— The 

[)ublic  liberty  may  be  more  certainly  secured 
by  abolishing  an  office  [royalty]  which  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown  to  be  invcteratcly  in- 
imical thereto. — Proposed  Va.  G)NSTiTunoN. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  12.     (June  1776.) 

4707. .    It  is  impossible  for  you 

to  conceive  what  is  passing  in  our  conclave, 
and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  at  least, 
under  pretence  of  avoiding  war  on  the  one 
side,  have  no  great  antipathy  to  run  foul  of 
it  on  the  other,  and  to  make  a  part  in  the 
confederacy  of  princes  against  human  liberty. 
—To  James  Madison,  iii,  563.  Ford  ed.,  vI, 
261.    (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

4708. .    I   am   not   for    *    *    * 

joining  in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war 
against  the  principles  of  liberty. — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

4709.  LIBEBTY,  Sacred.— For  promoting 
the  public  happiness,  those  persons  whom  na- 
ture has  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue 
should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education 
worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition  or 
circumstance. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.    (1779.) 

4710. .    The   most   sacred  cause 

that  ever  man  was  engaged  in.* — Opinion  on 
the  **  Little  Sarah  ".  ix,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
344-    (1793.) 

4711.  LIBEBTY,  Safeguards  of.— I  dis- 
approved from  the  first  moment  [in  the  new 
Constitution]  the  want  of  a  bill  of  rights,  to 
guard  liberty  against  the  legislative  as  well 
as  the  executive  branches  of  the  government. 
— To  F.  HoPKiNSON.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
76.     (P.,  March  1789.) 

4712. .    To  insure  the  safety  of 

the  public  liberty,  irs  depository  should  be 
subject  to  be  changed  with  the  greatest  ease 
possible,  and  without  suspending  or  disturb- 
ing for  a  moment  the  movements  of  the 
machine  of  government. — To  M.  Destutt 
Tracy,  v,  569.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  308.  (M.. 
1811.) 

4713.  LIBEBTY,  Science  and  virtue.— 
Liberty  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  of 
virtue;  and  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both 
in  proportion  as  it  is  free. — To  Dr.  Willakd. 
iii,  17.    (P.,  1789.) 

*  Jefferson  was  referring  to  the  fttiX  'Ft«qic9\%j^ 

pubiip.— Editor. 
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4714. .  The  general  spread  of  the 

light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every 
view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  man- 
kind has  not  been  born  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  nor  a  favored  few  booted  and  spurred, 
ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace 
of  God.— To  Roger  C.  Weightman.  vii,  451. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  391.    (M.,  1826.) 

4715.  LIBERTY,  Sea  of.— The  boisterous 
sea  of  liberty  is  never  without  a  wave. — To 
Richard  Rusu.    vii,  182.    (M.,  1820.) 

4716.  LIBERTY,  Security  for.— We 
agree  particularly  in  the  necessity  of  some 
*  ♦  ♦  better  security  for  civil  liberty. — To 
John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  309. 
(M..  1798.) 

4717. .     Since,  by  the  choice  of 

my  constituents,  I  have  entered  on  a  second 
term  of  administration,  I  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  this  public  assurance.  ♦  *  * 
that  I  will  zealously  cooperate  with  you  in 
every  measure  which  may  tend  to  secure  the 
liberty,  property,  and  personal  safety  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  consolidate  the  repub- 
lican forms  and  principles  of  our  government. 
— Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  53.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  396.  (Dec.  1805.) 

4718.  LIBEBTY,    Subversion    of.— The 

moderation  and  virtue  of  a  single  character 
have  probably  prevented  this  Revolution  from 
being  closed,  as  most  others  have  been,  by 
a  subversion  of  that  liberty  it  was  intended 
to  establish. — To  General  Washington,  i, 
335.    Ford  ed..  iii,  467.     (A.,  1784.) 

4719.  LIBERTY,  UniversaL- The  ball 
«»f  liberty  is  now  so  well  in  motion  that  it 
will  roll  round  the  globe.— To  Tench  Coxe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  22.     (M..  1795) 

4720. ,     I  sincerely  pray  that  all 

the  members  of  the  human  family  may.  in 
the  time  prescribed  by  the  Father  of  us  all, 
find  themselves  securely  established  in  the 
enjoyment  of  ♦  *  *  liberty. — Reply  to  Ad- 
dress,    viii,  119.     (1807.) 

4721. .    That  we  should  wish  to 

see  the  people  of  other  countries  free,  is  as 
natural,  and  at  least  as  justifiable,  as  that  one 
kinjj  should  wi.sh  to  see  the  kings  of  other 
countries  maintained  in  their  despotism. — To 
Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford  ed.,  x,  90. 
(M..  1817.) 

4722.  LIBERTY  vs.  WEALTH.— What 
a  cruel  reflection  that  a  rich  country  cannot 
long  be  a  free  one. — Trowels  in  France,  ix, 
319.     (1787.) 

4723.  LIBRARY,  Circulating.— Nothing 
wrjuld  do  more  extensive  good  at  small  ex- 
pense than  the  establishment  of  a  small  circu- 
lating librarv  in  every  county. — To  John 
VVyche.     v,  448.     (M..  1809.) 

4724.  LIBERTY,  Founding.— There 
shall  be  p:iid  out  of  the  treasury  [of  Virginia] 
every  year  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  laid  out  in  such  books  and  maps  as  may 
be  proper  to  be  preser\'ed  in  a  public  library; 


which  library  shall  be  established  at  the  town 
of  Richmond. — PuBuc  Library  Bill.  Fou) 
ED.,  ii,  236.    (.1799.) 

4725.  IJBBABY,  Free.- No  person  sball 
remove  any  book  or  map  out  of  the  library; 
♦  ♦  ♦  but  the  same  [may]  be  made  use- 
ful by  indulging  the  researches  of  the  leaned 
and  curious,  within  the  said  library,  with- 
out fee  or  reward. — Public  Libkary  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  236.     (1799.) 

4726.  LIBRARY,       Jefferson's.— You 

know  my  collection,  its  condition  and  extent 
I  have  been  fifty  years  making  it,  and  have 
spared  no  pains,  opportunity  or  expense,  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  While  residing  in  Paris. 
I  devoted  every  afternoon  I  was  disengaged, 
for  a  summer  or  two,  in  examining  all  the 
principal  book  stores,  turning^  over  every  book 
with  my  own  hand,  and  puttinp^  by  everything 
which  related  to  America,  and  indeed  whatever 
was  rare  and  valuable  in  eveiy  science.  Be- 
sides this.  I  had  standing  orders  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  Europe,  on  its  principal 
book-marts,  particularly  Amsterdam,  Frankfort. 
Madrid  and  London^  for  such  works  relating  to 
America  as  could  not  be  found  in  Paris.  So 
that  in  that  department  particularly,  such  a  col- 
lection was  made  as  probably  can  never  again 
be  effected,  because  it  is  "hardly  probable  that 
the  same  opportunities,  the  same  time,  industo'. 
perseverance  and  expense,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  would  again 
happen  to  be  in  concurrence.  During  the  same 
period,  and  after  my  return  to  America,  I  was 
led  to  procure,  also,  whatever  related  to  the 
duties  of  those  in  the  high  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion. So  that  the  collection,  which  I  suppose 
is  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  volumes, 
while  it  includes  what  is  chiefly  valuable  in 
science  and  literature  generally,  extends  more 
particularly  to  whatever  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can Statesman.  In  the  diplomatic  and  parlia- 
mentary branches,  it  is  particularly  full. — ^To 
S.  H.  Smith,  vi,  383.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  486. 
(M.,  Sep.  1814.) 

4727.  TiTBHAKY,  Sale  to  Congress.— It 
is  long  since  I  have  been  sensible  it  ought  not 
to  continue  private  property,  and  had  provided 
that   at   my   death.   Congress  should   have  the 
refusal  of  it  at  their  own  price.     But  the  loss 
they  have  now  incurred,  makes  the  present  the 
proper  moment  for  their  accommodation,  with- 
out regard  to  the  small  remnant  of  time  and 
the  barren  use  of  my  enjoying  it.     I  ask  of  your 
friendship,  therefore,  to  make  for  me  the  tender 
of  it  to  the  Library  Committee  of  Congress,  not 
knowing  myself  of  whom  the  Committee  con- 
sists.    Nearly  the  whole  are  well  bound,  abuif 
dance  of  them   elegantly,  and  of  the  choicest 
editions    existing.     They    may    be    valued    by 
persons  named  by  themselves,  and  the  payment 
made  convenient  to  the  public.     •     ♦     *     I  do 
not  know  that  it  contains  any  branch  of  science 
which   Congress  would  wish  to  exclude  from 
their  collection;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  subject  t9 
which  a  member  of  Congress  may  not  have  oc- 
casion  to  refer.     But  such  a  wish  would  not 
correspond  with  my  views  of  preventing  its  dis- 
memberment.    My  desire  is  either  to  place  it 
in    their    hands    entire,   or   to    preserve    it   so 
here.* — To  S.  H.  Smith,    vi,  384.     Ford  ed., 
ix.  486.     (M.,  Sep.  1814.)     See  1133. 

4728. .    The  arrangement  [of  the 

library  at  Monticello]  is  as  follows:     i.  Ancient 

*  Jefferson's  library  was  purchased  by  tfae  United 
States  Government  for  the  ate  of  Coogrcsa.  The 
price  paid  was  |a3,99o«— BOITOIL 
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listory.  a.  Modern  do.  3.  Physics.  4.  Nat. 
list,  proper.  5.  Technical  Arts.  6.  Ethics. 
.  Jurisprudence.  8.  Mathematics.  9.  Garden- 
ig,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music, 
oetry.  10.  Oratory.  11.  Criticism.  12.  Poly- 
raphical. — To  James  Ogilvie.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
18.     (W.,  1806.) 

4729.  lilESy  Circulating.— There  is  an 
nemy  somewhere  endeavoring  to  sow  dis- 
3rd  among  us.  Instead  of  listening  first, 
len  doubting,  and  lastly  believing  anile  tales 
anded  round  without  an  atom  of  evidence, 
■  my  friends  will  address  themselves  to  me 
irectly,  as  you  have  done,  they  shall  be  in- 
Drmed  with  frankness  and  thankfulness. — To 

ViLLIAM  DUANE.     iv,  59O.     FORD  ED.,  Vlii,  43I. 

W..  1806.) 

4780.  UCEB,  Pearless  of. — The  man  who 
ears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 
-To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  27. 
M.,  1816.) 

4731.  LIES,  roily  of.— It  is  of  great 
nportance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to  be 
haken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There  is 
0  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible; 
nd  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
mds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and 
bird  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual; 
le  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it,  and 
ruths  without  the  world's  believing  him. 
Phis  falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of 
he  heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good 
ispositions.--To  Peter  Carr.  i,  396.  (P., 
785) 

4732.  LIES,  Newspaper. — There  was  an 
nthusiasm  towards  us  all  over  Europe  at 
he  moment  of  the  peace.  The  torrent  of  lies 
mblished  unremittingly  in  every  day's  Lon- 
lon  papers  first  made  an  impression  and  pro- 
luced  a  coolness.  The  republication  of  these 
ies  in  most  of  the  papers  of  Europe  (done 
irobably  by  authority  of  the  governments  to 
liscourage  emigrations),  carried  them  home 
o  the  belief  of  every  mind.  They  supposed 
rverything  in  America  was  anarchy,  tumult 
md  civil  war.  The  reception  of  the  Marquis 
^fayette  gave  a  check  to  these  ideas. — To 
fAMES  Madison,    i.  413.    (P-  1785) 

4733. .     It  has  been  so  impossible 

o  contradict  all  their  lies,  that  I  have  de- 
ermined  to  contradict  none;  for  while  I 
should  be  engaged  with  one,  they  would  pub- 
ish  twenty  new  ones.  Thirty  years  of  public 
ife  have  enabled  most  of  those  who  read 
lewspapers  to  judge  of  one  for  themselves.— 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  448. 
lEp.,  May  1800.) 

4734.  LIES,  Political.— Were  I  to  buy  off 
?very  federal  lie  by  a  sacrifice  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  a  very  few  such  purchases 
t^'ould  make  me  as  bankrupt  in  reputation  as 
in  fortune.  To  buy  off  one  lie  is  to  give  a 
premium  for  the  invention  of  others.  From 
the  moment  I  was  proposed  for  my  present 
office,  the  volumes  of  calumny  and  falsehood 
issued  to  the  public,  rendered  impracticable 
?very  idea  of  going  into  the  work  of  finding 
and  proving.     I  determined,  therefore,  to  go 


straight  forward  in  what  was  right,  and  to 
rest  my  character  with  my  countrymen  not  on 
depositions  and  affidavits,  but  on  what  they 
should  themselves  witness,  the  course  of  my 
life.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  public;  on 
the  contrary,  great  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere in  it  to  the  end. — To  William  A.  Bur- 
well.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  229.     (W.,  1808.) 

4785 .    Many  of   the    [federal] 

lies  would  have  required  only  a  simple  de- 
nial, but  I  saw  that  even  that  would  have  led 
to  the  infallible  inference,  that  whatever  I 
had  not  denied  was  to  be  presumed  true.  I 
have,  therefore,  never  done  even  this,  but  to 
such  of  my  friends  as  happen  to  converse  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  have  never  believed  that 
my  character  could  hang  upon  every  two- 
penny lie  of  our  common  enemies. — To  Will- 
iam A.  BuRWELL.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  230.  (W., 
1808.) 

4786. .    The   federalists,   instead 

of  lying  me  down,  have  lied  themselves  down. 
— To  William  A.  Bur  well.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
230.     (W..  1808.) 

4787.  LTES,  Useless.— I  consider  it  al- 
ways useless  to  read  lies. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton,   iv,  520.    (W.,  1803.) 

4738.  LITE,  Art  of  .—The  art  of  life  is  the 
art  of  avoiding  pain ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot 
who  steers  clearest  of  the  rocks  and  shoals 
with  which  it  is  beset. — To  Mrs.  Gjsway.  ii, 
37.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  317.    (P.,  1786.) 

4739.  LIFE,  Chronicles  of. — Fifteen  vol- 
umes of  anecdotes  and  incidents,  within  the 
compass  of  my  own  time  and  cognizance, 
written  by  a  man  of  genius,  of  taste,  of  point, 
an  acquaintance,  the  measure  and  traverses  of 
whose  mind  I  know,  could  not  fail  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  life  during  their  perusal. — To 
John  Adams,    vii.  27.     (M.,  1816.) 

4740.  LIFE,     City.— A     city    life    offers 
.  ♦    *    *    more  means  of  dissipating  time,  but 

more  frequent  also  and  more  painful  objects 
of  vice  and  wretchedness.  New  York,  for  ex- 
I  ample,  like  London  seems  to  be  a  cloacina 
I  of  all  the  depravities  of  human  nature.  Phil- 
I  aclelphia  doubtless  has  its  share.  Here  [Vir- 
ginia], on  the  contrary,  crime  is  scarcely 
I  heard  of.  breaches  of  order  rare,  and  our 
I  societies,  if  not  refined,  are  rational,  moral 
;  and  affectionate  at  least. — To  William 
'  Short,    vii,  310.     (M.,  1823.) 

4741.  LIFE,  Declining.— I  endeavor  to 
beguile  the  vvearisomeness  of  declining  life  by 
the  delights  of  classical  reading  and  of 
mathematical  truths,  and  by  the  consolations 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  equally  indifferent  to 
hope  and  fear. — To  W.  Short,  vii,  140.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  145.     (M..  1819.) 

4742.  LIFE,  Enjoyment  of. — I  sincerely 
pray  that  all  the  members  of  the  human  family 
may.  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  Father  of 
us  all,  find  themselves  securely  established  in 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  hapv^tv^^?». — 
Reply  to  Address,    viu,  i\<^.    (^1^*7.^ 
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4743.  LIFE,  Government  and. — The  care 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their 
destruction,  is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government. — R.  to  A.  Mary- 
land Citizens,    viii.  165.     (1809.) 

4744.  LIFE,  Happiness  and. — The  Giver 
of  life  *  *  *  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not 
for  wretchedness. — To  James  Monroe,  i, 
319.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  59.    (M.,  1782.) 

4745.  LIFE,  Individual. — In  a  govern- 
ment bottomed  on  the  will  of  all,  the  life 
*  *  ♦  of  every  individual  citizen  becomes 
interesting  to  all. — Fifth  Annual  Message. 
viii.  50.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  392.    (1805.) 

4746.  LIFE,  Jefferson's  habits  of.— I 
am  retired  to  Monticello,  where,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  and  surrounded  by  my  books,  I 
enjoy  a  repose  to  which  I  have  been  long  a 
stranger.  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  cor- 
respondence. From  breakfast  to  dinner,  I  am 
in  mv  shops,  my  garden,  or  on  horseback  among 
my  farms;  from  dinner  to  dark,  I  give  to  so- 
ciety and  recreation  with  my  neighbors  and 
friends;  and  from  candle  light  to  early  bed- 
time, I  read.  My  health  is  perfect ;  and  my 
strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  activity 
of  the  course  I  pursue ;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  near  .«ixty-scven  years* 
of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and  harrows,  of 
seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbors,  and 
of  politics,  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  re- 
serve as  the  rest  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and 
feel,  at  length,  the  blessing  of  being  free  to 
say  and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  re- 
sponsible for  it  to  any  mortal.  A  part  ot  my 
occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing, 
is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  sucn  young 
men  as  ask  .it.  They  place  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  village,  and  have  the  use  of  my 
library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  so- 
ciety.— To  General  Kosciusko,  v,  508.  (M., 
1810.) 

4747. .     My  present  course  of  life 

admits  less  reading  than  I  wish.  From  break- 
fast, or  noon  at  latest,  to  dinner,  I  am  mostly 
on  horseback,  attending  to  my  farm  or  other 
concerns,  which  I  find  healthful  to  my  body^ 
mind  and  affairs;  and  the  few  hours  I  can  pass 
in  my  cabinet,  are  devoured  by  correspond- 
ences ;  not  those  with  my  intimate  friends, 
with  whom  I  delight  to  interchange  sentiments, 
but  with  others,  who,  writing  to  nie  on  concerns 
of  their  own  in  which  I  have  had  an  agency, 
or  from  motives  of  mere  respect  and  approba- 
tion, are  entitled  to  be  answered  with  respect 
and  a  return  of  good  will.  My  hope  is  that 
this  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retirement,  will 
wear  away  with  the  oblivion  which  follows 
that,  and  that  I  may  at  length  be  indulged  in 
those  studious  pursuits,  from  which  nothing 
but  revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  called 
me. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  558.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  294.     (M.,  181 1.) 

4748. .     I  am  on  horseback  three 

or  four  hours  of  every  day :  v";it  three  or  four 
times  a  year  a  possession  T  have  ninety  miles 
distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on 
horseback.  I  walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile 
bcinpj  too  much  for  me,  and  I  live  in  the  midst 
of  my  grandchildren,  one  of  whom  has  lately 

yromotcd  me  to  be  a  great  grandfather. — To 
ouN  Adams,  vi,  37.  Ford  ed..  ix.  334.  (M.. 
1812.) 

4749. .     I    have    for    fifty    years 

hathcd  my  feet  in  cold  water  every  morning, 


and  having  been  remarkably  exempted  from 
colds  (not  having  had  one  in  every  seven  years 
of  my  life  on  an  average).  I  have  supposed  it 
might  be  ascribed  to  that  practice. — To  Ma. 
Maury,     vi,  472.     (M.,  1815.) 

4750. .  The  request  of  the  his- 
tory of  my  physical  habits  would  have  puzzled 
me  not  a  little,  had  it  not  been  for  the  modd 
with  which  you  accompanied  it,  of  Doctor 
Rush's  answer  to  a  similar  inquii^.  I  live  so 
much  like  other  people,  that  I  might  refer  to 
ordinary  life  as  the  history  of  my  own.  •  •  • 
I  have  lived  temperately,  eating  little  animal 
food,  and  that  not  as  an  aliment,  so  much  as  a 
condiment  for  the  vegetables  which  constitute 
my  principal  diet.  I  double,  however,  the  Doc- 
tor's glass  and  a  half  of  wine,  and  even  treble 
it  with  a  friend ;  but  halve  its  effects  by  drink- 
ing  the  weak  wines  onlv.  The  ardent  wines  I 
cannot  drink,  nor  do  I  use  ardent  spirits  im 
an^  form.  Malt  liquors  and  cider  are  my  tMc 
drinks,  and  my  breakfast  is  of  tea  and  coffee. 
I  have  been  blest  with  organs  of  digestion 
which  accept  and  concoct,  without  ever  mur- 
muring, whatever  the  palate  chooses  to  con- 
sign to  them,  and  I  have  not  yet  lost  a  tooth  by 
age.  I  was  a  hard  student  until  I  entered  on 
the  business  of  life,  the  duties  of  which  leave 
no  idle  time  to  those  disposed  to  fulfil  them; 
and  now,  retired,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six,  I  am  again  a  hard  student.  Indeed,  mf 
fondness  for  reading  and  study  revolts  me  from 
the  drudgery  of  letter  writing.  And  a  stiff 
wrist,  the  consequence  of  an  early  dislocatioo^ 
makes  writing  both  slow  and  painful.  I  am 
not  so  regular  in  my  sleep  as  the  Doctor  sayi 
he  was.  devoting  to  it  from  five  to  eight  houn^ 
according  as  my  company  or  the  book  I  am 
reading  interests  me;  and  I  never  ^  to  bed 
without  an  hour,  or  half  hour's  previous  read- 
ing of  something  moral,  whereon  to  ruminate 
in  the  intervals  of  sleep.  But  whether  I  re- 
tire to  bed  early  or  late,  I  rise  with  the  sod. 
I  use  si>ectacles  at  night,  but  not  necessarily  in 
the  day,  unless  in  reading  small  print.  Ifj 
hearing  is  distinct  in  particular  conversation, 
but  confused  when  several  voices  cross  c«ch 
other,  which  tmfits  me  for  the  society  of  the 
table.  I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  my 
friend  in  the  article  of  health.  So  free  from 
catarrhs  that  I  have  not  had  one  {in  the  breast 
I  mean)  on  an  average  of  eight  or  ten  yean 
through  life.  I  ascribe  this  exemption  partly 
to  the  habit  of  bathinj;  my  feet  in  cold  water 
every  morning,  for  sixty  years  past.  A  fever 
of  more  than  twenty-four  hours  1  have  not  hsd 
above  two  or  three  times  in  my  life.  A  period- 
ical headache^  has  afflicted  me  occasionally,  once. 
perhaps,  in  six  or  ei^ht  years,  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  a  time^  which  now  seems  to  have  left 
me:  and  except  on  a  late  occasion  of  in^ 
position,  I  enjoy  good  health;  too  feeble,  in- 
deed, to  walk  much,  but  riding  without  Catigiie 
six  or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty.  I  may  end  these  egotisms,  therefore,  tf 
T  began,  by  saying  that  my  life  has  been  lo 
much  like  that  of  other  people,  that  I  might  nj 
with  Hcrace,  to  every  one  "nomine  m«ffll». 
de  tc  fabula  narratur". — ^To  Docroa  Vm 
Uti.£y.  vii,  116.  Foao  ed..  x,  125.  (U^ 
1819.) 

4751.  LIVE,  Liberty  and.— The  God  who 

gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time; 
the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but  cannot     . 
disjoin  them.* — Rights  op  British  Aiubca- 
i,  142.    Ford  ed.,  i.  447.    (1774.) 

*  v/»  ro  libertms^a  omo  sHHtus ,"  was  tteOMllo* 
one  of  JefFersoa*s  sealib'BDiTOft.  . 
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4752.  IiIFB,  Order  and.— The  life  of  a 
itizen  is  never  to  be  endangered,  but  as  the 
1st  melancholy  effort  for  the  maintenance  of 
rder  and  obedience  to  the  laws.*— Circular 
£TTER TO  State  Governors.  v,4I4.  Forded., 
»c.  238.     (W.,  1809.) 

4753.  LIFEy  Outdoor.— During  the  pleas- 
nt  season,  I  am  always  out  of  doors,  em- 
loyed,  not  passing  more  time  at  my  writing 
ible'than  will  dispatch  my  current  business. 
Jut  when  the  weather  becomes  cold,  I  shall 
o  out  but  little.— To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  476. 
ord  ED.,  ix,  263.     (M.,  1809.) 

4754.  LITE,  Pledge  of  .—And  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,!  we  mutually  pledge 

0  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
acred  honor.— Declaration  of  Independ- 
NCE  AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4755. .     It  is  from  the  support- 

rs  of  regular  government  only  that  the  pledge 
if  life,  fortune  and  honor  is  worthy  of  con- 
idence.— R.  to  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
iii,  145.     (1809.) 

—  LTTE,  Private.— Sec  Private  Life. 

4756.  LIFE,  Prolonged.— My  health  has 
>een  always  so  uniformly  firm,  that  I  have  for 
M>me  years  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  the 
iving  too  long.  I  think,  however,  that  a  flaw 
las  appeared  which  ensures  me  against  that, 
without  cutting  short  any  of  the  period  during 
vhich  I  could  expect  to  remain  capable  of 
>eing  useful.  It  will  probably  give  me  as  many 
rears  as  I  wish,  and  without  pain  or  debility. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  my  most  anxious 
Drayers  will  have  been  fulfilled  by  Heaven. 
•  •  •  My  florid  health  is  calculated  to  keep 
tny  friends  as  well  as  foes  quiet,  as  they  should 
\x. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  426.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  128.     (W.,  1801.) 

4757. .    The  most  undesirable  of 

all  things  is  long  life;  and  there  is  nothing  I 
have  ever  so  much  dreaded.— To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Waterhouse.     Ford  ed.,  x,   336.     (M.,    1825.) 

4758.  LIPB,  Beliving.— You  ask,  if  I 
would  agree  to  live  my  seventy  or  rather  sev- 
enty-three years  over  again?  To  which  I  say, 
yea.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world 
on  the  whole;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a 
principle  of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure 
than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are.  indeed, 
(who  might  say  nay)  gloomy  and  hypochondriac 
minds,  inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted 
with  the  present,  and  despairing  of  the  future ; 
always  counting  that  the  worst  will  happen, 
because  it  may  happen.  To  these  I  say,  how 
much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have 
never  happened  !     My  temperament  is  sanguine, 

1  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
Fear  in  the  stern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes 
fail;  but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of 
the  gloomy.  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  even  in 
the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convulsions, 
heavy  set-offs  against  the  opposite  page  of  the 
account — To  John  Adams,  vi,  575.  (M., 
April  18 16.) 

4759. .     Putting  to  myself  your 

question,    would    I    agree   to   live   my   seventy- 

•  The  letter  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
the  militia  to  enforce  the  Embargo  law.— Editor. 

t  Congress  inserted  after  "  Declaration  "  the  words, 
"with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence  ".—Editor. 


three  years  over  again  forever?  I  hesitate  to 
say.  With  Chew's  limitations  from  twenty-five 
to  sixty,  I  would  say  yes ;  and  I  might  go 
further  back,  but  not  come  lower  down.  For^ 
Ht  the  latter  period,  with  most  of  us,  the  powers 
of  life  are  sensibly  on  the  wane ;  sight  becomes 
dim,  hearing  dull,  memory  constantly  enlarging 
its  frightful  blank  and  parting  with  all  we  have 
ever  seen  or  known,  spirits  evaporate,  bodily 
debility  creeps  on  palsying  every  limb,  and  so 
taculty  after  faculty  quits  us,  and  where,  then,  is 
life?  If,  in  its  full  vigor,  of  good  as  well  as 
rtvil,  your  friend  Vassall  could  doubt  its  value, 
it  must  be  purely  a  negative  quantity  when  its 
evils  alone  remain.  Yet  I  do  not  go  into  his 
opinion  entirely.  I  do  not  agree  that  an  age 
of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  moment 
of  pain.  I  think,  with  you,  that  life  is  a  fair 
matter  of  account,  and  the  balance  often,  nay 
generally,  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  indeed  easy^ 
by  calctdation  of  intensity  and  time,  to  apply  a 
common  measure,  or  to  fix  the  par  between 
pleasure  and  pain ;  yet  it  exists,  and  is  measur- 
able.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M.,  Aug. 
1816.) 

4760. .  You  tell  me  my  grand- 
daughter repeated  to  you  an  expression  of  minej 
that  I  should  be  willing  to  go  again  over  the 
scenes  of  past  life.  I  should  not  be  unwillingr. 
without,  however  wishing  it;  and  why  not?  1 
have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  health  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men ;  my  spirits  have 
never  failed  me  except  under  those  paroxysms 
of  ^ief  which  you,  as  well  as  myself,  have  ex- 
perienced in  every  form,  and  with  good  health 
and  good  spirits,  the  oleasures  surely  outweigh 
the  pains  of  life.  Why  not,  then,  taste  them 
again,  fat  and  lean  together?  Were  I  indeed 
permitted  to  cut  off  trom  the  train  the  last 
seven  years,  the  balance  would  be  much  in 
favor  of  treading  the  ground  over  again.  Being 
at  that  period  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  warm 
springs  and  well  in  health,  I  wished  to  be 
better,  and  tried  them.  They  destroyed,  in  a 
great  measure,  my  internal  organism,  and  I 
have  never  since  had  a  moment  of  perfect 
health.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  421.  Ford  ed.^ 
x,  347.     (M.,  1825.) 

4761.  LIFE,  Bight  to.— We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4762.  LIFE,  Security  of.— In  no  portion 
of  the  earth  were  life,  liberty  and  property 
ever  so  securely  held;  and  it  is  with  infinite 
satisfaction  that  withdrawing  from  the  active 
scenes  of  life,  I  see  the  sacred  design  of  these 
blessings  committed  to  those  who  are  sensi- 
ble of  their  value  and  determined  to  defend 
them. — R.  to  A.  Virginia  Assembly,  viii, 
148.    (1809.) 

4763.  LIFE,  Social.— Life  is  of  no  value 
but  as  it  brings  us  gratifications.  Among 
the  most  valuable  of  these  is  rational  society. 
It  informs  the  mind,  sweetens  the  temper, 
cheers  our  spirits,  and  promotes  health. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  406.  (A., 
1784.) 

4764.  LIFE,  Sunshine  in. — Thanks  to  a 

benevolent  arrangement  of  things,  the  greater 

*  Congfress  struck  out  **  inherent  and"  ttXkdL*vcka«c\»^ 
"  certain".— Editor. 
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part  of  life  is  sunshine.— To  Mrs.  Cosway. 
ii,  39.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  319.    (P.,  1786.) 

4765.  MFE,  Worthy.— I  cannot  be  in- 
sensible to  the  partiality  which  has  induced 
several  persons  to  think  my  life  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. And  towards  none  more  than 
yourself,  who  give  me  so  much  credit,  more 
than  I  am  entitled  to,  as  to  what  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  safeguard  of  our  republican  Con- 
stitution. Numerous  and  able  coadjutors  have 
participated  in  these  efforts,  and  merit  equal 
notice.  My  life,  in  fact,  has  been  so  much 
like  that  of  others,  that  their  history  is  my 
history  with  a  mere  difference  of  feature. — To 
Mr.  Spafford.     vii,  118.     (M.,  1819.) 

4766.  LIFE  IN  PABIS.— I  often  wish 
myself  among  my  lazy  and  hospitable  country- 
men, as  I  am  here  [Paris]  burning  the  candle 
of  life  without  present  pleasure,  or  future  ob- 
ject. A  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago,  this  scene 
would  have  amused  me,  but  I  am  past  the  age 
for  changing  habits. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  330.     (P.,  1786.) 

4767.  LINCOLN  (Levi),  Bar.— The  pure 
integrity,  unimpeachable  conduct,  talents  and 
republican  firmness  of  Lincoln*  leave  him  now 
entirely  without  a  rival.  He  is  not  thought  an 
able  common  lawyer.  But  there  is  not  and 
never  was  an  abler  one  in  the  New  England 
States.  Their  system  is  stii  generis  in  which 
the  Common  law  is  little  attended  to.  Lincoln 
iff  one  of  the  ablest  in  their  system,  and  it  is 
among  them  he  is  to  exercise  the  great  portion 
of  his  duties.  Nothing  is  more  material  than 
to  complete  the  reformation  of  the  government 
by  this  appointment  which  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  putting  the  keystone  into  the  arch. — ^To 
Attorney  General  Rodney,     v,  547.     (1810.) 

4768.  LINCOLN  (Levi),  Bench.— I  was 
overjoyed  when  I  heard  you  were  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  national  justice,  and  as 
much  mortified  when  I  heard  you  had  declined 
it.  You  are  too  young  to  be  entitled  to  with- 
draw your  services  from  your  country.  You 
cannot  yet  number  the  quadraginta  stipendia 
of  the  veteran. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  vi,  8. 
(M.,  Aug.  181 1.) 

4769.  LINCOLN  (Levi),  Congress.— 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Levi  Lin- 
coln will  be  elected  to  Congress  in  Massachu- 
setts. He  will  be  a  host  in  himself;  being  un- 
doubtedly the  ablest  and  most  respectable  man 
of  the  Eastern  States. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  457.     ( M.,  Sep.  1800.) 

4770.  LITEBABY  MEN,  Belief  of.— 
The  efforts  for  the  relief  of  literary  men,  made 
by  a  society  of  private  citizens,  are  truly  laud- 
able :  but  they  are  ♦  ♦  *  but  a  palliation 
of  an  evil,  the  cure  of  which  calls  for  all  the 
wisdom  and  the  means  of  the  nation. — To 
D.wri)   Wii.i.iAMS.     v.   51:2.     (\V..    1803.) 

4771.  LITEBATTTBE,  Growth  of.— Lit- 
erature is  not  yet  a  distinct  profession  with  us. 
Now  and  then  a  strong  mind  arises,  and  at  its 
intervals  of  leisure  from  business,  emits  a  flash 
of  light.  But  the  first  object  of  young  societies 
is  bread  and  covering ;  science  is  but  secondary 
and  subsequent. — To  J.  Evelyn  De.vi.son.  vii, 
418.     (M.,  i8->5) 

♦  I^trvi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  Attor- 
ney (icncral  in  Jefforson's  first  Cabinet.  The  extract 
is  from  a  letter  iirj^inj^c  his  appointment  tt>  the  Su- 
preme Court  Hench  to  succeed  Jud^rc  Cushinj^'.  Lin- 
coln WHS  nominated  and  conlirniod,  but  declined. 
Tohn  Ouinrv  .Vdams  was  then  nominated,  but  he  »le- 
clinedT  The  vacancy  was  then  filled  by  thft  appoint- 
imml  of  ludge  Story.— EDITOR. 


4772.  LITTLEPAOE  (Lewis),  Poliib 
Office-holder.— Littlepage  has  succeeded  wdl 
in  Poland.  He  has  some  office,  it  is  said,  worth 
five  hundred  guineas  a  year.  To  Dr.  Cuiue. 
ii,  219.     CK,  1787.) 

4773.  LITTLEPAOE  (Lewis),  BnniaiL 
army  officer. — Littlepage»  who  was  in  Paris 
as  a  secret  agent  for  the  Ring  of  Poland,  rather 
overreached  himself.  He  wanted  more  money. 
The  King  furnished  it  more  than  once.  Still 
he  wanted  more,  and  thought  to  obtain  a  high 
bid  by  saying  he  was  called  for  in  America, 
and  asking  leave  to  go  there.  Contrary  to  his 
expectation,  he  received  leave;  but  he  went  to 
Warsaw  instead  of  America,  and  thence  to  join 
the  Russian  army. — To  James  Madison,  ii. 
444.     Ford  ed.,  v,  44.     (P.,  1788.) 

4774.  LIVINaSTON  (Edward),  Ttiend- 
ship  for. — I  receive  Mr.  Livingston's  question 
through  you  with  kindness,  and  answer  it  with- 
out hesitation.  He  mav  be  assured  I  have  not 
a  spark  of  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him.  In 
all  the  earlier  scenes  of  lite,  we  thought  and 
acted  together.  We  differed  in  opinion  after- 
wards on  a  single  point.  Each  maintained  his 
opinion,  as  he  had  a  right,  and  acted  on  itas 
he  ought.  But  why  brood  over  a  single  differ- 
ence, and  forget  all  our  previous  harmonies? — 
To  President  Monroe.  1«ord  ed.,  x,  298.  (M.. 
1824.) 

4775.  LIVINaSTON  (Edward),  LoniM- 
ana  Code. — Your  work  [Louisiana  (lode]  will 
certainly  arrange  your  name  with  the  sages  of 
antiquity. — To   Edward   LivrNCSTON.     vii.  403. 

(M..  1825.) 


4776.  LIVINGSTON     (Edward), 

toration.— It  was  with  great  pleasure  I 
learned  that  the  good  people  of  New  Orleans 
had  restored  you  again  to  the  councils  of  our 
country.  I  did  not  doubt  the  aid  it  would 
bring  to  the  remains  of  our  old  school  in 
Congress,  in  which  your  early  labors  had  been 
so  useful. — To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  342. 
Ford  ed..  x.  299.     (M.,  1824.) 

4777.  LIVINGSTON  (Bobert  B.),  Chan- 
cellor.— A  part  of  your  [letter]  g^ave  me  that 
kind  of  concern  which  I  fear  I  am  destined 
often  to  meet.  Men  possessing  minds  of  tbe 
first  order,  and  who  have  had  opportunities  of 
being  known,  and  of  acquiring  the  general  con- 
fidence, do  not  abound  in  any  country  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  country.  In  your  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  subject  of  regret  rather  than  of 
complaint,  as  you  are  in  fact  serving  the  public 
in  a  very  important  station.  * — To  Robert  R* 
Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  492.  (W.,  Feb- 
1801.) 

4778.  LIVINGSTON  (BobertB.),Frencl:^ 

Mission. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possiblj^ 
you  might  be  willing  to  undertake  the  missioi^ 
as   Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France.     If  so..^^ 
1    shall   most  gladly   avail   the  public   of  your^^ 
services  in  that  ofnce.     Though  I  am  sensible*^ 
of  the  advantages  derived  from  your  talent  to    ' 
your  particular  State,  yet  I  cannot  suppress  the  ' 
desire  of  adding  them  to  the  mass  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  broader  scale  of  the  nation  ai 
large. — To    Robert    R.    Livingston,     iv,    3C0. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  499.     (W.,  1801.) 

4779. .    You  will  find  Chancellor 

Livingston,  named  to  the  Senate  the  day  after 
I  came  into  office  as  our  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  France,    *    *    *    an  able  and  nonor- 

•  Chancellor  of  New  York. 
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hie  man.  He  is,  unfortunately,  so  deaf  that 
e  will  have  to  transact  all  bis  business  by 
Titini^. — To  William  Short,  iv,  415.  FpRi> 
D.,  viii,  99.     (W.,  1801.) 

4780.  LOANSy  Corruption  and. — 
\mong]  the  reasons  against  (a  new  loan]  is 
le  apprehension  that  the  [Hamilton]  head 
P  the  [Treasury]  department  means  to  pro- 
ide  idle  money  to  be  lodged  in  the  banka, 
;ady  for  the  corruption  of  the  next  legisk- 
ire,  as  it  is  believed  the  late  ones  were  cor- 
tpted,  by  gratifying  particular  members  with 
1st  discounts  for  objects  of  speculation. — 
OAN  Opinion,  vii,  636.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  jo6. 
1793.) 

4781.  LOANS,  Economy  v»,— I  leam 
ith  great  satisfaction  that  wholesome  eon- 
nies  have  been  found,  sufficient  to  relieve 
s  from  the  ruinous  necessity  of  adding  an- 
ually  to  our  debt  by  new  Joans.  The  ikvtser 
f  so  salutary  a  relief  deserves  truly  well  of 
is  country. — To  Samuel  Smith,  vii,  284. 
ORD  ED.,  X,  251.    (M.,  1823  ) 

4782.  LOANS,  Instructions  respecting. 

-I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the 
isertion  of  some  such  clause  as  the  following 
ito  the  instructions :  "  The  agents  to  be  em- 
loyed  shall  never  open  a  loan  for  more  than 
le  million  of  dollars  at  a  time,  nor  open  a 
,w  loan  till  the  preceding  one  has  been  filled, 
id  expressly  approved  by  the  President  of 
le  United  States."  A  new  man,  alighting 
1  the  exchange  of  Amsterdam,  with  powers 
>  borrow  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  will  bt 
nmediately  beset  with  bankers  and  brokers, 
ho  will  pour  into  his  ear,  from  the  most 
nsuspected  quarters,  such  informations  and 
ispicions  as  may  lead  him  exacily  into  their 
lares.  So  wonderfully  dexterous  are  tliey 
I  wrapping  up  and  complicaiinj^  their  propo^ 
tions,  that  they  will  make  it  evident,  even  to 
clear-headed  man  (not  in  the  hahh  of  fltis 
jsiness),  that  two  and  two  make  five.  The 
?ent.  therefore,  should  be  guarded,  even 
jainst  himself,  by  putting  it  out  of  his  power 
)  extend  the  effect  of  any  erroneous  calcula- 
on  beyond  one  million  of  dollars.  Were  he 
:)le,  under  a  delusive  calcnlation,  to  commit 
ich  a  sum  as  twelve  milliom^  of  dollars,  whnt 
ould  be  said  of  the  government?  Our 
inkers  told  me  themselves  that  they  would 
ot  choose,  in  the  conduct  of  this  great  loan. 
)  open  for  more  than  two  or  three  millions 
f  florins  at  a  time,  and  ot^rt;iiiily  never  fnr 
lore  than  five.  By  contracting  for  only  one 
lillion  of  dollars  at  a  time,  rhc  agent  will 
ave  frequent  occasions  of  trying  to  better 
le  terms.  I  dare  say  that  thl^  cmtion, 
lough  not  expressed  in  the  in?;!rnctions.  is 
itended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasnry  to 
e  carried  into  their  execution.  But,  perhaps, 
will  be  desirable  for  the  President,  that  his 
rnse  of  it  also  should  be  expre^ised  in  wri- 
ng.— Opinion  on  Foreign  Debt,  vii.  507. 
ORD  ED.,  V.  233.    (1790.) 

4783.  LOANS,  Limited,— Of  the  modes 
rhich  are  within  the  limits  of  rights  that  of 
lising  within  the  year  its  whole  expenses  by 
ixation,  might  be  beyond  the  abilities  of  our 


citizens  to  bear.  It  is,  moreover,  generally 
desirable  that  the  public  contribution  should 
be  as  uniform  as  practicable  from  year  to  year, 
that  our  habits  of  industry  and  expense  may 
become  adapted  to  them;  and  that  they  may 
be  duly  digested  and  incorporated  with  our 
annual  economy.  There  remains,  then,  for  us 
but  the  method  of  limited  anticipation,  the 
laying  taxes  for  a  term  of  years  within  that 
of  our  right,  which  may  be  sold  for  a  present 
sum  equal  to  the  expenses  of  the  year;  in 
other  words,  to  obtain  a  loan  equal  to  the 
expenses  of  the  year,  laying  a  tax  adequate 
to  its  interest,  and  to  such  a  surplus  as 
will  reimburse,  by  growing  instalments,  the 
whole  principle  within  the  terrn.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  has  been  called  raising  money  on 
the  sale  of  annuities  for  years.  In  this  way 
a  new  loan,  and  of  course  a  new  tax,  is  req- 
uisite every  year  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war;  and  should  that  be  so  long  as  to 
produce  an  accumulation  of  tax  beyond  our 
ability,  in  time  of  war  the  resource  would 
be  an  enactment  of  the  taxes  requisite  to  en- 
sure good  terms,  by  securing  the  lender,  witii 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  instalments 
of  principal  and  perhaps  of  interest  also,  until 
the  restoration  of  peace.  This  method  of  an- 
ticipating our  taxes,  or  of  borrowing  on  an- 
nuities for  years,  insures  repayment  to  the 
lender,  guards  the  rights  of  posterity,  pre- 
vents a  perpetual  alienation  of  the  public  con- 
tributions, and  consequent  destitution  of  every 
resource  even  for  the  ordinary  support  of  gov- 
ernment.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  198.  Forded.. 
ix,  398.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

4784.  LOANS,  Negotiation  of.— Dumas 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  his  letters 
open  to  me,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jay. 
During  my  absence  they  passed  through  Mr. 
Short's  hands,  who  made  extracts  from  them, 
by  which  I  see  he  has  been  recommending 
himself  and  me  for  the  money  negotiations 
in  Holland.  It  might  be  thought,  perhaps, 
that  I  have  encouraged  him  in  this.  Be  as- 
sured that  no  such  idea  ever  entered  my 
head.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  business  which 
would  be  the  most  disagreeable  to  me  of  all 
others,  and  for  which  I  am  the  most  unfit  per- 
son living.  I  do  not  understand  bargainmg. 
nor  possess  the  dexterity  requisite  for  the 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Adams, 
whom  I  expressly  and  sincerely  recommend. 
stands  already  on  ground  for  that  business 
which  I  could  not  gain  in  years.  Pray  set  me 
to  rights  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have 
supposed  me  privy  to  this  proposition. — To 
Ja.mes  Madison,  ii,  154.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  393. 
(P..  1787.) 

4785.  LOANS,  Power  to  negotiate. — 
Though  much  an  enemy  to  the  system  of  bor- 
rowing, yet  I  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  power  to  borrow.  Without 
this  we  might  be  overwhelmed  by  another  na- 
tion, merely  by  the  force  of  its  credit. — To 
THE  Treasury  Commissioners,  ii,  353.  (P.. 
1788.) 

4786. .     I   wish   it  were  ^ssvb\fc 

to  obtain  a  single  amendm^wX  \.o  owx  CotvsXJvVx- 
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tion.  I  would  be  willing  to  depend  on  that 
alone  for  the  reduction  of  the  administration 
of  our  government  to  the  genuine  principles 
of  its  Constitution;  I  mean  an  additional 
article,  taking  from  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  of  borrowing.  I  now  deny  their 
power  of  making  paper  money,  or  anything 
else,  a  legal  tender.  I  know  that  to  pay  aU 
proper  expenses  within  the  year,  would,  in 
case  of  war,  be  hard  on  us.  But  not  so  hard 
as  ten  wars  instead  of  one.  For  wars  could 
be  reduced  in  that  proportion ;  besides  that  the 
Slate  governments  would  be  free  to  lend 
their  credit  in  borrowing  quotas. — To  John 
Taylor,  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  310.  (M., 
Nov.  1798.) 

4787.  LOANS,  Bedeeming  taxes  for. — 
Our  government  has  not,  as  yet,  begun  to  act 
on  the  rule  of  loans  and  taxation  going  hand 
in  hand.  Had  any  loan  taken  place  in  my 
time.  I  should  have  strongly  urifed  a  redeem- 
ing tax.  For  the  loan  which  has  been  made 
since  the  last  session  of  Congress,  we  should 
now  set  the  example  of  appropriating  some 
particular  tax.  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
annually,  and  the  principal  within  a  fixed 
term,  less  than  nineteen  years.  I  hope  your- 
self and  your  committee  will  render  the  im- 
mortal service  of  introducing  this  practice. — 
To  John  W.  Eppes.  vi,  138.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
391.     (M.,  June  1813.)     See  Generations. 

4788.  LOANS,  Treasury  Notes  vs.— The 
question  will  be  asked  and  ought  to  be  looked 
at,  what  is  to  be  the  resource  if  loans  cannot 
be  obtained  ?  There  is  but  one.  "  Carthago 
dclenda  est".  Bank  paper  must  be  sup- 
pressed, and  the  circulating  medium  must  be 
restored  to  the  nation  to  whom  it  belongs. 
It  is  the  only  fund  on  which  they  can  rely 
for  loans;  it  is  the  only  resource  which  can 
never  fall  them,  and  it  is  an  abundant  one 
for  every  necessary  purpose.  Treasury  bills, 
bottomed  on  taxes,  bearing  or  not  bearing  in- 
terest, as  may  be  found  necessary,  thrown 
into  circulation  will  take  the  place  of  so  much 
gold  and  silver,  which  last,  when  crowded, 
will  find  an  efflux  into  other  countries,  and 
thus  keep  the  quantum  of  medium  at  its  salu- 
tary level. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  199.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  399.     (Sep.  1813.) 

4789.  LOANS,  Unauthorized. — The  ma- 
noeuvre of  opening  a  loan  of  three  millions 
of  llorins,  has.  on  the  whole,  been  useful  to 
the  I'nited  States,  and  though  unauthorized. 
I  think  should  be  confirmed. — Opinion  on 
Foreign  Debt,  vii,  507.  Ford  ed.,  v,  232. 
(1790.) 

—  LOCKE  (John).— See  Government, 
Works  on. 

4790.  LOGAN  (George),  France  and.— 

That  your  efforts  did  much  towards  preventing 
declared  war  with  France,  I  am  satisfied.  Of 
those  with  England,  I  am  not  equally  informed. 
— To  Dr.  Georcje  Logan,  vi.  215.  Ford  ed.. 
ix.  421.     (M..  Oct.  1813.) 

4791.  .     Dr.     Logan,     about     a 

fortnight  ago,  sailed  for  Hamburg.  Though 
for  a  twelvemonth  past  he  had  been  intending 
to  go  to  Europe  as  soon  as  he  could  get  money 


enough  to  carry  him  there,  yet  when  he  bad 
accomplished  this,  and  fixed  a  time  for  goisg. 
he  very  unwisely  made  a  mystery  of  it ;  so  thit 
his  disappearance  without  notice  excited  ooo- 
versation.  This  was  seized  by  the  war  hawb, 
and  given  out  as  a  secret  mission  from  the  Ji- 
cobins  here  to  solicit  an  army  from  Fnnee, 
instruct  them  as  to  their  landing,  &c.  Tliis 
extravagance  produced  a  real  panic  among  tbe 
citizens ;  and  happening  just  when  Bache  pidh 
lished  Talleyrand's  letter.  Harper  •  •  • 
gravely  announced  to  the  House  of  Represents- 
tives,  that  there  existed  a  traitorous  correoMmd- 
ence  between  the  Jacobins  here  and  the 
French  Directory ;  that  he  had  got  hold  of  some 
threads  and  clews  of  it,  and  would  soon  be  able 
to  develop  the  whole.  This  increased  the 
alarm;  their  libellists  immediately  set  to  work, 
directlv  and  indirectly  to  implicate  whom  thcf 
pleased.  "  Porcupine  "  gave  me  a  principal  share 
m  it,  as  I  am  told,  for  I  never  read  hit  pucrs. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  J50.  Ford  sn..  Tii, 
273'     (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

4792.  LOGAN  (Mingo  Chief),  Korder 
of.— In  the  spring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery 
and  murder  were  committed  on  an  inhabitant 
of  the  frontier  of  Virginia,  by  two  Indians  of 
the  Shawnee  tribe.  The  neighboring  whites, 
according  to  their  custom,  unctertook  to  punish 
this  outrage  in  a  summary  way.  Col.  [Michael] 
Cresap,  a  man  infamous  for  the  many  murden 
he  had  committed  on  those  much  injured  people, 
collected  a  party  and  proceeded  down  the  Ka- 
nawha in  quest  of  vengeance.  Unfortunately  a 
canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  one  man 
only,  was  seen  coming  from  the  opposite  shoic 
unarmed,  and  unsuspecting  a  hostile  attack  from 
the  whites.  Cresap  and  his  party  concealed 
themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
moment  the  canoe  reached  the  shore,  singled  out 
their  objects,  and  at  one  fire,  killed  every  person 
in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Loon, 
who  had  long  been  distinguished  aa  a  fr^ 
of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  return  provoked 
his  vengeance.  He  accordingly  signalized  him- 
self in  the  war  which  ensued.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha  between 
the  collected  forces  of  the  Shawnees,  Mingoea 
and  Delawares,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Vir- 
ginia militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated  and 
sued  for  peace.  Logan,  however,  disdained  to 
be  seen  among  the  suppliants.  But  lest  the 
sincerity  of  a  treaty  shotUd  be  distrusted,  from 
which  so  distinguished  a  chief  absented  him- 
self, he  sent,  by  a  messenger,  the  foUowir^ 
sreech  ♦  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmore 
*  •  *  . — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  jo«. 
Ford  ed..  iii,  156.     (178a.) 

4798.  LOGAN  (Kingo  Chief),  Speeeb 
of.— I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of  any  other  emi- 
nent orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage,  superior 
to  the  speech  of  Lofranw— -Notes  on  ViiciiriA. 
viii,  308.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  155.     (1782.) 

—  LOGABITHMS.— See  Mountains. 

*  The  speech  referred  to  is  the  celebrated  one  be- 
ginning, ''  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ^ 
ever  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gavebuB 
not  to  eat".  &c.  Jefferson  cited  it  among  otb^ 
proofs  in  refutation  of  the  theories  of  Count  de  Bv- 
ton,  Kaynal  and  others,  respecting  the  degeotf*^ 
of  animals  in  America,  not  even  excepting  0*^ 
Luther  Martin,  of  Maryland,  a  son>in.]aw  ofCf*^ 
severely  attacked  Jefferson  in  defence  of  the  nemo^ 
of  his  relative,  and  questioned  the  authenticitr  « 
Ix)gan'H  speech.  Jefferson  made  a  careftU  invew^ 
tion  of  the  whole  case,  and  proved  the  speodi  toDe 
genuine.— Editor. 
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4794.  LONDON,  Beauty.— The  city  of 
London,  though  handsomer  than  Paris,  is  not 
so  handsome  as  Philadelphia. — To  John  Page. 
i.  549.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  214.     (P.,  1786.; 

4795.  LONDON,  Burning  of.— She  [Eng- 
land] may  bum  New  York  *  ♦  ♦  by  her 
ships  and  congreve  rockets,  in  which  case  we 
must  bum  the  city  of  London  by  hired  in- 
cendiaries, of  which  her  starving  manufacturers 
will  furnish  abundance.  A  people  in  such  des- 
peration as  to  demand  of  their  government 
aui  panem,  aut  fHrcatn.  either  bread  or  the  gal- 
lows, will  not  reject  the  same  alternative  when 
offered  by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make 
them  brave  every  risk  for  bread. — To  General 
Kosciusko.  vi,68.  Forded.Jx,  363.  (June  1812.) 

4796.  LONDON,  Splendor  of  shops.— The 
splendor  of  the  shops  is  all  that  is  worth  look- 
ing at  in  London. — To  Madame  de  Corny,  ii, 
161.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  LONOrrDDE.— See  Latitude  and  Lon- 
gitude. 

—  LOOMINO.— See  Mirage. 

4797.  LOTTEBTy  XTnadvlsable.— Having 
myself  made  it  a  rule  never  to  engage  in  a  lot- 
tery or  any  other  adventure  of  mere  chance,  I 
can,  with  the  less  candor  or  effect,  urge  it  on 
others,  however  laudable  or  desirable  its  object 
may  be. — To  Hugh  L.  White,  v,  521.  (M., 
18 10.)     See  2005. 

4798.  LOUISIANA,    Acquisition    of.— 

Congress  witnessed,  at  their  last  session,  the 
extraordinary  agitation  produced  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  suspension  of  our  right  of 
deposit  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  no  as- 
signment of  another  place  having  been  made 
according  to  treaty.*  They  were  sensible 
that  the  continuance  of  that  privation  would 
he  more  injurious  to  our  nation  than  any  con- 
sequences which  could  flow  from  any  mode 
of  redress,  but  reposing  just  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  government  whose  officer 
had  committed  the  wrong,  friendly  and  rea- 
sonable representations  were  resorted  to.  and 
the  right  of  deposit  was  restored.  Previous, 
however,  to  this  period,  we  had  not  been  un- 
aware of  the  danger  to  which  our  peace  would 
be  perpetually  exposed  while  so  important  a 
key  to  the  commerce  of  the  western  country 
remained  under  foreign  power.  Difficulties, 
too,  were  presenting  themselves  as  to  the  nav- 
igation of  other  streams,  which,  arising  with- 
in territories,  pass  through  those  adjacent. 
Propositions  had.  therefore,  been  authorized 
for  obtaining,  on  fair  conditions,  the  sover- 
eignty of  New  Orleans,  and  of  other  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter  interesting  to  our  quiet, 

•  Spain,  on  October  i,  1800,  ceded  all  Ix)uisiana  to 
Prance,  but  the  transaction  was  kept  so  secret  that  it 
did  not  become  known  in  the  United  States  until  the 
spring  of  i8oa.  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Spani»;h 
Intendant  at  New  Orleans  issued  an  order,  in  viola- 
tion of  treaty  stipulations,  deprivinj?  the  United 
States  of  the  right  of  deposit  at  that  port.  This  act 
so  inflamed  the  Western  people  that  they  threatened 
to  march  on  New  Orleans  and  settle  the  Question  by 
force  of  arms.  The  federalists  clamored  lor  war.  In 
this  perilous  condition  of  affairs.  Congress,  in  secret 
session,  placed  two  million  dollars  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President,  to  be  used  as  he  saw  fit.  and  left  him 
free  to  deal  with  the  situation.  He  immediately  sent 
James  Monroe  as  Minister  PlenipotentiarV  to  Paris, 
loining  with  him  in  a  high  Commission  Robert  R. 
Livin^on,  Minister  to  France.  The  purchase  of 
Louiatana  was  negotiated  by  them.— Editor. 


to  such  extent  as  was  deemed  practicable; 
and  the  provisional  appropriation  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  to  be  applied  and  accounted 
for  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
intended  as  part  of  the  price,  was  considered 
as  conveying  the  sanction  of  Congress  to  the 
acquisition  proposed.  The  enlig:htened  Gov- 
ernment of  France  saw,  with  just  discern- 
ment, the  importance  to  both  nations  of  such 
liberal  arrangements  as  might  best  and  perma- 
nently promote  the  peace,  friendship,  and  in- 
terests of  both;  and  the  property  and  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Louisiana,  which  had  been  re- 
stored to  them,  have  on  certain  conditions 
been  transferred  to  the  United  States  by  in- 
struments bearing  date  the  30th  of  April  last. 
When  these  shall  have  received  the  constitu- 
tional sanction  of  the  Senate,  they  will  with- 
out delay  be  communicated  to  the  Represent- 
atives also,  for  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, as  to  those  conditions  which  are  within 
the  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in 
Congress.  While  the  property  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters  se- 
cure an  independent  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  Western  States,  and  an  uncontrolled 
navigation  through  their  whole  course,  free 
from  collision  with  other  powers  and  the 
dangers  to  our  peace  from  that  source,  the 
fertility  of  the  country,  its  climate  and  ex- 
tent, promise  in  due  season  important  aids 
to  our  treasury,  an  ample  provision  for  our 
posterity,  and  a  wide- spread  field  for  the 
blessings  of  freedom  and  equal  laws.  With 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  it  will  rest  to  take 
those  ulterior  measures  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  occupation  and  tem- 
porary government  of  the  country ;  for  its  in- 
corporation into  our  Union ;  for  rendering  the 
change  of  government  a  blessing  to  our  newly- 
adopted  brethren:  for  securing  to  them  the 
rights  of  conscience  and  of  property ;  for  con- 
firming to  the  Indian  inhabitants  their  occu- 
pancy and  self-government,  establishing 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  them, 
and  for  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the 
country  acquired. — third  Annual  Message. 
viii,  23.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  267.   (October  17,  1803.) 

4700. .  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana is  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation, 
as  it  interests  every  man  of  the  nation. — To 
General  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  494.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  249.     (W.,  1803.) 

4800. .     This  acquisition  is  seen 

by  our  constituents  in  all  its  importance,  and 
they  do  justice  to  all  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental towards  it. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  287.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

4801. .  On  this  important  ac- 
quisition, so  favorable  to  the  immediate  in- 
terests of  our  western  citizens,  so  auspicious 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation  in  gen- 
eral, which  adds  to  our  country  territories  so 
extensive  and  fertile,  and  to  our  citizens 
new  brethren  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  self  government,  I  offer  to 
Congress  and  the  country,  my  sincere  con' 
gratulations. — Special  Message.  viii,  ^ 
(Jan.  1804.) 
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4802. .    Whatever    may    be    the 

merit  or  demerit  of  that  acquisition,  I  divide 
it  with  my  colleagues,  to  whose  councils  I 
was  indebted  for  a  course  of  administration 
which,  notwithstanding  this  late  coalition  of 
clay  and  brass,  will,  I  hope,  continue  to  re- 
ceive the  approbation  of  our  country. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
192.     (M.,  1821.) 

4803.  IiOXnSIANA,  Area  of  United 
States  doubled.— The  territory  acquired,  as 
it  includes  all  the  waters  of  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi,  has  more  than  doubled  the  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  new  part  is 
not  inferior  to  the  old  in  soil,  climate,  pro- 
ductions and  important  communications. — To 
General  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  494.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  249.     (W.,  1803.) 

4804.  LOUISIANA^  Bonaparte  and.— 1 
very  early  saw  that  Louisiana  was  indeed  a 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  was  to  burst  in 
a  tornado ;  and  the  public  are  unapprized  how 
near  this  catastrophe  was.  Nothing  hut  a 
frank  and  friendly  development  of  causes  and 
effects  on  our  part,  and  good  sense  enough  in 
Bonaparte  to  see  that  the  train  was  unavoid- 
able, and  would  change  the  face  of  the 
world,  .«iaved  us  from  that  storm.  I  did  not 
expect  he  would  yield  till  a  war  took  place 
between  France  and  England,  and  my  hope 
was  to  palliate  and  endure,  if  Messrs.  Ross, 
Morris,  &c.  did  not  force  a  premature  rupture, 
until  that  event.  I  believed  the  event  not  very 
distant,  but  acknowledge  it  came  on  sooner 
than  I  had  expected.  Whether,  however,  the 
good  sense  of  Bonaparte  might  not  see  the 
course  predicted  to  be  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, even  before  a  war  should  be  imminent, 
was  a  chance  which  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  try ;  but  the  immediate  prospect  of  rupture 
brought  the  case  to  immediate  decision.  The 
denouement  lias  been  happy:  and  I  confess  I 
look  to  this  duplication  of  area  for  the  ex- 
tending a  government  so  free  and  economical 
as  ours,  as  a  great  achievement  to  the  mass 
of  happiness  which  is  to  ensue. — To  Dr. 
JosEi'H  Pkikstley.  iv,  525.  Ford  ep..  viii, 
294.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

4805.  LOUISIANA,  The  Constitution 
and. — There  is  no  constitutional  difficulty  as 
to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  whether, 
when  acquired,  it  may  be  taken  into  the 
Union  by  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands, 
will  become  a  question  of  expediency.  I  think 
it  will  he  safer  not  to  permit  the  enlargement 
of  the  L'nion  but  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  241.     (Jan.  1803.) 

4806. .     There   is  a   difficulty   in 

this  acqui-^ition  which  presents  a  handle  to 
the  malcontents  among  us.  though  they  have 
not  yet  discovered  it.  Our  confederation  is 
certainly  confined  to  the  limits  established  by 
the  Revolution.  The  General  Government 
has  no  powers  but  such  as  the  Constitution 
has  given  it ;  and  it  has  not  given  it  a  power 
of  holding  foreign  territory,  and  still  less  of  in- 
corporating it  into  the  Union.  An  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  seems  necessary  for 


this.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  ratify  and 
pay  our  money,  as  we  have  treated,  for  a 
thing  beyond  the  Constitution,  and  rely  on 
the  nation  to  sanction  an  act  done  for  its 
great  good,  without  its  previous  authority.— 
To  John  Dickinson.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  262. 
(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4807 __.    The     Constitution    has 

made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign 
territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  Executive  in 
seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  [Louisiana 
purchase]  which  so  much  advances  the  good 
of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the 
Constitution.  The  Legislature  in  casting  b^ 
hind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risk- 
ing themselves  like  faithful  servants,  nrast 
ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw  themselves  00 
their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for 
themselves  had  they  been  in  a  situation  to  do 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the 
money  of  his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important 
adjacent  territory;  and  saying  to  him  when 
of  age,  I  did  this  for  your  good;  I  pretend 
to  no  right  to  bind  you:  you  may  disavow 
me.  and  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I 
can :  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for 
you.  But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm 
and  not  weaken  the  Constitution,  by  more 
strongly  marking  out  its  lines. — To  John  C 
BreckKnridge.  iv.  500.  Ford  Ea,  viii,  244- 
(M.,  Aug.  12,  1803.) 

4808.  LOUISIANA,       Ck>nstitationftl 
amendments. — 

The  province  of  Lou-  Louisiana,  as  ceded 
isiana  is  incorporated  by  France  to  the  Uni- 
with  the  United  States,  ted  States  is  made  a 
and  made  part  there-  part    of    the    United 
of.     The  rights  of  oc-  States.     Its  white  in- 
cupancy   in   the  soil,  habitants  shall  be  citi- 
and     of     self-govern-  zens,   and    stand,  as 
ment  are  confirmed  to  to    their    rights  and 
the  Indian  inhabitants,  obligations    on    the 
as    they    now    exist,  same    footing    with 
Preemption    only    of  other  citizens  of  the 
the  portions  rightfully  United  States  in  anal- 
occupied  by  them,  and  ogous  situations.  Save 
a  succession  to  the  oc-  only  that  as  to  the  por- 
cupancy    of    such    as  tion    thereof    lyi^*^ 
they    may    abandon,  north  of  an  east  at*^ 
with  the  full  rights  of  west     line     dra^^ 
possession  as  well  as  through  the  mouth  ^ 
of  property  and  sover-  the  Arkansas  river,  ^ 
eignty  in  whatever  is  new    State    shall     •" 
not  or  shall  cease  to  be  established,    nor   a^ 
so  rightfully  occupied  grants  of  land  macf 
by  them  shall  belong  other  than  to  India^ 
to  the  United  States,  in  exchange  for  equi 
The  Legislature  of  the  alent  portions  of  lar^ 
Union  shall  have  au-  occupied  by  them.  u# 
thority    to    exchange  til  authorized   by  fu^ 
the  right  of  occupancy  ther     subsequent 
in  portions  where  the  amendment     to     th^ 
United     States    have  Constitution   shall  h0 
full    right    for    lands  made   for   these  puT* 
possessed  by  Indians  poses, 
within     the      United  Florida,  also,  wheni 
States  on  the  east  side  ever  it  may  be  right  - 
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\iissis«ppi:  to  fully  obtained,  shall 
ge  lands  on  the  become  a  i>art  of  the 
ie  of  the  river  United  States.  Its 
le  of  the  white  white  inhabitants  shall 
mts  on  the  west  thereupon  be  citizens, 
Teof  and  above  and  shall  stand,  as  to 
tude  of  31  de-  their  rights  and  obliga- 
to  maintain  in  tions,  on  the  same 
rt  of  the  prov-  footing  with  other 
such  military  citizens  of  the  United 
5  may  be  req-  States,  in  analogous 
for  peace  or  situations.— 
to  exercise  po- 
er  all  persons 
,  not  bemg  In- 
ihabitants:  to 
alt  springs,  or 
3f  coal,  metals 
ther  minerals 
the  possession 
United  States 
ny  others  with 
sent  of  the  pos- 
;  to  regulate 
nd  intercourse 
n  the  Indian 
ants  and  all 
lersons;  to  ex- 
id  ascertain  the 
phyoftheprov- 
ts  productions 
tier  interesting 
stances;  to  o^n 
ind  navigation 
I  where  neces- 
beneficial  com- 
ition;  and  to 
»h  agencies  and 
;s  therein  for 
iivation  of  com- 
peace  and  good 
tanding  with 
dians  residing 
Hie  Legislature 
ave  no  author- 
dispose  of  the 
)f  the  province 
isethanashere- 
e  permitted,un- 
;w  amendment 
:  Constitution 
ive  that  author- 
Kcept  as  to  that 
I  thereof  which 
uth  of  the  lati- 
>f  31  degrees; 
whenever  they 
expedient,  they 
-ect  into  a  ter- 
government, 
separate  or  as 
^  part  with  one 
eastern  side  of 
er,  vesting  the 
ants  thereof 
ill  the  rights 
!cd  by  other  ter- 
citizens  of  the 
States. 

»  OP  AN  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
V,  503.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  241.  (July  1803.) 


4809. .    I  wrote  you  on  the  12th 

instant,  on  the  subject  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
constitutional  provision  which  might  be  nec- 
essary for  it  A  letter  received  yesterday 
shows  that  nothing  must  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  may  give  a  pretext  for  retracting; 
but  that  we  should  do,  sub  silentio,  what  shaJl 
be  found  necessary.  Be  so  good  as  to  con- 
sider that  part  of  my  letter  as  confidential. —  * 
To  John  C.  Bbeconrioge.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  / 
244.    (Aug.  18  1803.) 

4810. .    Furthei  reflection  on  the 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  necessary  in 
the  case  of  Louisiana,  satisfies  me  it  will  be 
better  to  give  general  powers,  with  specified 
exceptions. — ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  503. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4811. .    On  further  consideration 

as  to  the  amendment  to  our  Constitution  re- 
specting Louisiana,  I  have  thought  it  better, 
instead  of  enumerating  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  exercise,  to  give  them  the 
same  powers  they  have  as  to  oSier  portions  of 
the  Union  generally,  and  to  enumerate  the 
special  exceptions.  *  *  *  The  less  that  is 
said  about  any  constitutional  difficulty,  the 
better ;  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  it  will  be  desirable  for 
(Congress  to  do  what  is  necessary,  in  silence. 
— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  504,  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
246.    (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4812. .    Whatever  Congress  shall 

think  it  necessary  to  do,  should  be  done  with 
as  little  debate  as  possible,  and  particularly 
so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  difficulty. 
I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  observations 
you  make  on  the  power  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  Congress,  to  admit  new  States  into 
the  Union,  without  restraining  the  subject  to 
the  territory  then  constituting  the  United 
States.  But  when  I  considei  that  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  precisely  fixed  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly declares  itself  to  be  made  for  the 
United  States,  I  cannot  help  believing  that 
the  intention  was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit 
into  the  Union  new  States,  which  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and 
under  whose  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  meant  that  they 
might  receive  England,  Ireland.  Holland,  &c., 
into  it,  which  would  be  the  case  on  your  con- 
struction. When  an  instrument  admits  two 
constructions,  the  one  safe,  t^e  other  danger- 
ous; the  one  precise,  the  ether  indefinite,  I 
prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise.  I  had 
rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from 
the  nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than 
to  assume  it  by  a  construction  which  would 
make  our  powers  boundless.  Our  peculiar 
security  is  in  the  possession  of  a  written 
Constitution.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  blank 
paper  by  construction.  I  say  the  same  as  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  grant 
of  the  treaty  making  power  as  boundless.  If 
it  is.  then  we  have  no  Constitution.  If  it 
has  bounds,  they  can  be  no  others  than  the 
definitions  of  the  powers  which  that  instru- 
ment gives.  It  specifies  and  deUtv^X.^^  \^<t. 
operations  permitted  to  \ht  Ytdw^X  CjON^rar 
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ment,  and  gives  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
carry  these  into  execution.  Whatever  of 
these  enumerated  objects  is  proper  for  a  law, 
Congress  may  make  the  law;  whatever  is 
proper  to  be  executed  by  way  of  a  treaiy,  the 
President  and  Senate  may  enter  into  the 
treaty;  whatever  is  to  be  done  by  a  judicial 
sentence,  the  judges  may  pass  the  sentence. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  their  enu- 
meration of  powers  is  defective.  This  is  the 
ordinary  case  of  all  human  works.  Let  us  go 
on,  then,  perfecting  it,  by  adding,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  those  powers 
which  time  and  trial  show  are  still  wanting. 
But  it  has  been  taken  too  much  forgranted,  that 
by  this  rigorcjus  construction  the  treaty  power 
would  be  reduced  to  nothing.  I  had  occasion 
once  to  examine  its  effect  on  the  French 
treaty,  made  by  the  old  Congress,  and  found 
that  out  of  thirty  odd  articles  which  that  con- 
tained, there  were  one,  two  or  three  only 
which  could  not  now  be  stipulated  under  our 
present  Constitution.  I  confess,  then,  I 
thought  it  important,  in  the  present  case,  to 
set  an  example  against  broad  construction, 
by  appealing  for  new  power  to  the  people. 
If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think  differ- 
ently, certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satis- 
faction ;  conficing,  that  the  good  sense  of  our 
country  will  correct  the  evil  of  construction 
whenever  it  shall  produce  ill  effects. — To  Wil- 
son C.  Nicholas,  iv,  505.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
247.     (M..  Sep.  1803.) 

4813.  LOUISIANA,  Defence  of.— What 
would  you  think  of  raising  a  force  for  the 
defence  of  New  Orleans  in  this  manner? 
Give  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of  land,  to  be 
delivered  immediately,  to  every  able-bodied 
man  who  will  immediately  settle  on  it,  and 
hold  himself  in  readiness  to  perform  two 
years*  military  service  (on  the  usual  pay)  if 
called  on  within  the  first  seven  years  of  his 
residence?  The  lands  to  be  chosen  by  him- 
self of  any  of  those  in  the  Orleans  Territory, 
*  *  *  each  to  have  his  choice  in  the  order 
of  his  arrival  on  the  spot,  a  proclamation  to 
be  issued  to  this  effect  to  engage  as  many  as 
will  go  on,  and  present  themselves  to  the 
officer  there :  and.  moreover,  recruiting  of- 
ficers to  be  sent  into  different  parts  of  the 
Union  to  raise  and  conduct  settlers  at  the 
public  expense?  When  settled  there,  to  be 
well  trained  as  militia  by  officers  living  among 
them?* — Circular  Lktter  to  Cabinet  Of- 
FiCKRs.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  425.     (Feb.  1806.) 

4814. .  Satisfied  that  New  Or- 
leans must  fall  a  prey  to  any  power  which 
shall  attack  it,  in  spite  of  <iny  means  we  now 
possess,  I  see  no  security  for  it  but  in  plant- 
ing on  the  spot  the  force  which  is  to  defend 
it  I  therefore  suggest  to  some  members  of 
the  Senate  to  add  to  the  volunteer  bill  now 
lietore  them,  as  an  amendment,  some  such 
''cctic^n  as  that  enclosed,  which  is  on  the 
principles  of  what  we  agreed  on  last  year. 
exci'iit  the  omi^-sion  of  the  two  years'  service. 
If.  by  giving  one  hundred  miles  square  of 
that  country,  we  can  secure  the  rest,  and  at 

•  Jefferson  framed  a  bill  on  this  subject.  See  FORI) 
ED.,  viii,  435.— Editor. 


the  same  time  create  an  American  majorili 
before  Orleans  becomes  a  State,  it  will  be  *e 
best  bargain  ever  made. — To  Albeit  Gmla- 
TiN.    V,  36.    (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

^15. .  I  propose  to  the  memben 

of  G)ngress  in  conversation,  the  enlisting 
thirty  thousand  volunteers,  Americans  by 
birth,  to  be  carried  at  the  public  expense,  and 
settled  immediately  on  a  bounty  of  one  hmi' 
dred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  each,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  condidoo 
of  giving  two  years  of  militaiy  service,  if 
that  country  should  be  attacked  within  seven 
years.  The  defence  of  the  country  wooW 
thus  be  placed  on  the  spot,  and  the  additioiiil 
number  would  entitle  the  Territory  to  In- 
come a  State,  would  make  the  majority 
American,  and  make  it  an  American  insteid 
of  a  French  State.  This  would  not  sweeten  the 
pill  to  the  French ;  but  \n  making  the  ac- 
quisition we  had  some  view  to  our  own  good 
as  well  as  theirs,  and  I  believe  the  imtest 
good  of  both  will  be  promoted  by  vmaterer 
will  amalgamate  us  together. — ^To  Job* 
Dickinson,  v,  30.  Ford  kd.,  ix,  g.  (W., 
1807.) 

4816.  LOUISIANA,  Expansion  and.-^ 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  htf 
been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  ^ 
prehension  that  the  enlargement  of  our  tem- 
tory  would  endanger  its  Union.  But  who  cin 
limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federative  prin- 
ciple may  operate  eflFectively  ?  The  Utrgtr  ow 
association,  the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local 
passions ;  and.  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  thit 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mississippi  sboald 
be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children, 
than  by  strangers  of  another  family?  With 
which  .shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  har- 
mony and  friendly  intercourse? — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  sa,  viii. 
344-    (1805.)    See  Territory. 

4817.  LOUISIANA,   Federalist  ofipoaf- 

tlon. — The  opposition  caught  it  as  a  plank  in 
a  shipwreck,  hoping  it  would  tack  the  western 
people  to  them.  They  raised  the  cry  of  war. 
were  intriguing  in  all  quarters  to  exasperate 
the  western  inhabitants  to  arm  and  go  do«n 
on  their  own  authority  and  possess  them- 
selves of  New  Orleans,  and  in  the  meantifli^ 
were  daily  reiterating,  in  new  shapes,  in- 
flammatory resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House  [of  Representatives]. — ^To  RoBorr  B. 
Livingston,  iv,  46a  Ford  ed.,  viii,  ao(^ 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4818 ,    These    grumblers    l^ 

opposition],  too,  are  very  uneasy  lest  the  ad- 
ministration should  share  some  little  credit  ; 
for  the  acquisition,  the  whole  of  which  tb^ 
ascribe  to  the  accident  of  war.  They  wooW 
be  cruelly  mortified  could  they  see  our  w** 
from  May,  1801  [April  1801  in  Ford  edition]' 
the  first  organization  of  the  administntio^ 
but  more  especially  from  April,  i&n.  They 
would  see,  that  though  we  could  notjj 
when  war  would  arise,  yet  we  said  •*[ 
energy  what  would  take  place  when  it  shoO" 
arise.    We  did  not,  by  our  intrigues,  prodiK* 
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wsti;  but  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  when 
ippened.     The  other  party  saw  the  case 

existing,  on  which  our  representations 
:  predicted,  and  the  wisdom  of  timely  sac- 
t.     But  when  these  people  make  the  war 

us  everything,  they  authorize  us  to  ask 
t  the  war  gave  us  in  their  day  ?  They  had 
ar.  What  did  they  make  it  bring  us? 
^ad  of  making  our  neutrality  the  ground 
lin  to  their  country,  they  were  for  plung- 
into  the  war.  And  if  they  were  now  in 
!,  they  would  now  be  at  war  against  the 
ists  and  disorganizers  of  France.  They 
:  for  making  their  country  an  appendage 
Ingland.  We  are  friendly,  cordially  and 
dentiously  friendly  to  England.  We  are 
hostile  to  France.  We  will  be  rigorously 
and  sincerely  friendly  to  both.  I  do  not 
:ve  we  shall  have  as  much  to  swallow 
I  them  as  our  predecessors  had. — To 
ERAL  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  495.  Ford  ed., 
250.    (W.,  July  1803.) 

)19. — .    These    federalists    [who 

raising  objections  against  the  vast  ex- 
of  our  boundaries]  see  in  this  acquisition 
uisiana]  the  formation  of  a  new  confed- 
7,  embracing  all  the  waters  of  the  Mis- 
ippi,  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  a  separation 
ts  eastern  waters  from  us.  These  combi- 
10ns  depend  on  so  many  circumstances 
ch  we  cannot  foresee,  that  I  place  little 
ance  on  them.  We  have  seldom  seen 
jhborhood  produce  affection  among  na- 
is.  The  reverse  is  almost  the  universal 
th.  Besides,  if  it  should  become  the  great 
Jrest  of  those  nations  to  separate  from 
»,  if  their  happiness  should  depend  on  it 
strongly  as  to  induce  them  to  go  through 
t  convulsion,  why  should  the  Atlantic 
tes  dread  it?    But  especially  why  should 

their  present  inhabitants,  take  side  in 
h  a  question  ?  When  I  view  the  Atlantic 
itcs,  procuring  for  those  on  the  Eastern 
ters  of  the  Mississippi  friendly  instead  of 
itile  neighbors  on  its  western  waters,  I  do 

view  it  as  an  Englishman  would  the  pro- 
ing  future  blessings  for  the  French  nation, 
h  whom  he  has  no  relations  of  blood  or 
?ction.  The  future  inhabitants  of  the  At- 
tic and  Mississippi  States  will  be  our  sons. 
•  leave  them  in  distinct  but  bordering  es- 
lishments.  We  think  we  see  their  happi- 
s  in  their  union,  and  we  wish  it.  Events 
y  prove  it  otherwise ;  and  if  they  see  their 
irest  in  separation,  why  should  we  take 
i  with  our  Atlantic  rather  than  our  Mis- 
ippi  descendants.  It  is  the  elder  and  the 
nger  son  differing.  God  bless  them  both, 
keep  them  in  union,  if  it  be  for  their  good, 
separate  them,  if  it  be  better. — To  John 

BREClciNRIDGE.       iv,     499.       FORD    ED.,     viii, 

(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

880. .    Objections  are  raising  to 

eastward  against  the  vast  extent  of  our 
ndaries,  and  propositions  are  made  to  ex- 
ige  Louisiana,  or  a  part  of  it.  for  the 
ridas.  But  ♦  *  ♦  we  shall  get  the 
ridas  without,  and  I  would  not  give  one 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  any 
on,  because  I  see  in  a  light  very  impor- 


tant to  our  peace  the  exclusive  right  to  its 
navigation,  and  the  admission  of  no  nation 
into  it,  but  as  into  the  Potomac  or  Delaware, 
with  our  consent  and  under  our  police. — To 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  iv,  499.  Ford  ed./V 
viii,  243.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4821. .  Some  inflexible  federal- 
ists have  still  ventured  to  brave  the  public 
opinion.  It  will  fix  their  character  with  the 
world  and  with  posterity,  who,  not  descend- 
ing to  the  other  points  of  difference  between 
us,  will  judge  them  by  this  fact,  so  palpable 
as  to  speak  for  itself  in  all  times  and  places. 
—To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  508.  (W., 
1803.) 

4822. .     The     federalists     spoke 

and  voted  against  it,  but  they  are  now  so  re- 
duced in  their  numbers  as  to  be  nothing. — ^To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  278.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4823. .    The  federal  leaders  have 

had  the  imprudence  to  oppose  ifp  pertinaciously, 
which  has  given  an  occasion  to  a  great  pro- 
portion of  their  quondam  honest  adherents 
to  abandon  them,  and  join  the  republican 
standard.  They  feel  themselves  now  irre- 
trievably lost. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  287.     (W..  Jan,  1804.) 

4824.  LOUISIANA^  French  possession 
of. — The  exchange,  which  is  to  give  us  new 
neighbors  in  Louisiana  (probably  the  present 
French  armies  when  disbanded),  has  opened 
us  to  a  combination  of  enemies  on  that 
side  where  we  are  most  vulnerable. — ^To 
Thomas  Pincknev.  iv.  177.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
129.      (Pa..   May  17Q7.) 

4825. .  There  is  considerable  rea- 
son to  apprehend  that  Spain  cedes  Louisiana 
and  the  Floridas  to  France.  It  is  a  policy 
very  unwise  in  both,  and  very  ominous  to  us. 
— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  58.  (W.. 
May  1801.) 

4826. .    The  cession  of  Louisiana 

and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France,  works 
most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this 
subject  the  Secretary  of  State  has  written  to 
you  fully,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  recurring  to  it 
personally,  so  deep  is  the  impression  it  makes 
on  my  mind.  It  completely  reverses  all  the 
political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  form  a  new  epoch  in  our  political  course. 
Of  all  nations  of  any  consideration.  France 
is  the  one,  which  hitherto,  has  offered  the 
fewest  points  on  which  we  could  have  any 
conflict  of  right,  and  the  most  points  of  a 
communion  of  interests.  From  these  causes, 
we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  natural 
friend,  as  one  with  which  we  never  could 
have  an  occasion  of  difference.  Her  growth, 
therefore,  we  viewed  as  our  own,  her  mis- 
fortunes ours.  There  is  on  the  globe  one 
single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which  is  our 
natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  Or- 
leans, through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market 
and  from  its  fertility  it  will  ere  long  yield 
more  than  half  of  our  whole  ^to^we^.  "axv^ 
contain   more  than  ViaU  oi  omt   mVv^^yvXaxvVs*. 
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France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes 
to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance.  Spain  might 
have  retained  it  quietly  for  years.  Her  pacific 
dispositions,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce 
her  to  increase  our  facilities  there,  so  that  her 
possession  of  the  place  would  be  hardly  felt 
by  us,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  long 
before  some  circumstance  might  arise,  which 
might  make  the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price 
of  something  of  more  worth  to  her.  Not  so 
can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France.  The 
impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy  and 
restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  point 
of  eternal  friction  with  us,  and  our  character, 
which,  though  quiet  and  loving  peace  and  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded,  despising 
wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  injury, 
enterprising  and  energetic  as  any  nation  on 
earth ;  these  circumstances  render  it  impossible 
that  France  and  the  United  States  can  con- 
tinue long  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irri- 
table a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we.  must  be 
blind  if  ihey  do  not  see  this;  and  we  must 
be  very  improvident  if  we  do  not  begin  to 
make  arrangements  on  that  hypothesis.  The 
day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Or- 
leans, fixes  the  sentence  which  is  to  restrain 
her  forever  within  her  low-water  mark.  It 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations,  who.  in  con- 
junction, can  maintain  exclusive  possession  of 
the  ocean.  From  that  moment,  we  must 
marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and  na- 
tion. We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a 
maritime  force,  for  which  our  resources  place 
us  on  very  high  ground;  and  having  formed 
and  cemented  together  a  power  which  may 
render  reinforcement  of  her  settlements  here 
impossible  to  France,  make  the  first  cannon, 
which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe,  the  signal  for 
tearing  up  any  settlement  she  may  have  made, 
and  for  holding  the  two  continents  of  Amer- 
ica in  sequestration  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  united  British  and  American  nations. 
This  is  not  a  state  of  things  we  seek  or  de- 
sire. It  is  one  which  this  measure,  if  adopted 
by  France,  forces  on  us.  as  necessarily  as  any 
other  cause,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  brings  on 
its  necessary  effect.  It  is  not  from  a  fear  of 
France  that  we  deprecate  this  measure  pro- 
posed by  her.  For,  however  greater  her  force 
is  than  ours,  compared  in  the  abstract,  it  is 
nothing  in  comparison  of  ours,  when  to  he 
exerted  on  our  soil.  But  it  is  from  a  sincere 
love  of  peace,  and  a  firm  persuasion  that 
bound  to  France  by  the  interests  and  the 
strong  sympathies  still  existing  in  the  minds 
of  our  citizens,  and  holding  relative  positions 
which  ensure  their  continuance,  we  are  se- 
cure of  a  long  course  of  peace.  Whereas, 
the  chanfi^e  of  friends,  which  will  be  rendered 
necessar>'  if  France  changes  that  position,  ern- 
barks  us  necessarily  as  a  belligerent  power  in 
the  first  war  of  Europe.  In  that  case,  France 
will  have  held  possession  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  interval  of  a  peace,  long  or  short, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  will  be  wrested  from 
her.  Will  this  short-lived  possession  have 
been  an  equivalent  to  her  for  the  transfer 
of  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  her  enemy? 
Will  not  the  amalgamation  of  a  young,  thri- 


ving, nation  continue  to  that  enemy  the  health 
and  force  which  are  at  present  so  evident^ 
on  the  decline?    And  will  a  few  years'  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans  add  equally  to  tbe    . 
strength  of  France?    She  may  say  she  oeedf/^ 
Louisiana  for  the  su[^ly  qf  lier  West  Indiei 
She  does  not  need  it  in  time  of  peace,  and  io 
war  she  could  not  depend  on  them,  becanse 
they  would  be  so  easily  intercepted.    I  should 
suppose  that  all  these  considerations  migbt. 
in  some  proper  form,  be  brought  into  view 
of  the  government  of  France.    Though  stated 
by  us,  it  ought  not  to  give  offence;  because 
we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  a  menaces 
but  as  consequences  not  controllable  by  us, 
but  inevitable  from  the  course  of  things.  We 
mention  them,  not  as  things  which  we  desirt 
by  any  means,  but  as  things  we  deprecate; 
and  we  beseech  a  friend  to  look  forward  and 
to  prevent  them  for  our  common  interests. 
If  France  considers  Louisiana,  however,  as 
indispensable  for  her  views,  she  might  perhaps 
be  willing  to  look  about   for  arrangements 
which  might  reconcile  it  to  our  interests.  H 
anything  could  do  this,  it  would  be  the  ceding 
to  us  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  FTor- 
iclas.    This  would  certainly,  in  a  great  degree, 
remove  the  causes  of  jarring  and  irritation 
between  us.  and  perhaps  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  as  might  produce  other  means  of  ma- 
king the  measure  permanently  conciliatoiy  to 
our  interests  and  friendships.     It  would,  at 
any  rate,  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  ta- 
king immediate  measures  for  countervailing 
such  an  operation  by  arrangements  in  another 
quarter.     But  still  we  should  consider  New 
Orleans  and  the  Floridas  as  no  equivalent  for 
the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  produced 
by  her  vicinage.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv,  431.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  144.     (April  1802.) 

4827 .    I  believe    ♦    *    *    that 

this  measure  will  cost  France,  and  perhaps 
not  very  long  hence,  a  war  which  will  anni- 
hilate her  on  the  ocean,  and  place  that  element 
under  the  despotism  of  two  nations,  which  I 
am  not  reconciled  to  the  more  because  my 
own  would  be  one  of  them.  Add  to  this  the 
exclusive  appropriation  of  both  continents  of 
America  as  a  consequence.  I  wish  the  present 
order  of  things  to  continue,  and  with  a  view 
to  this  I  value  highly  a  state  of  fnendshin 
between  France  and  us.  You  know,  too  weU 
how  sincere  I  have  ever  been  in  these  dis- 
positions to  doubt  them.  You  know,  too, 
how  much  I  value  peace,  and  how  unwill- 
ingly I  should  see  any  event  take  place 
which  would  render  war  a  necessarr  re- 
.source;  and  that  all  our  movements  shoaM 
change  their  character  and  object  I  am  thus 
open  with  you,  because  I  trust  that  yon  will 
have  it  in  your  power  to  impress  on  that 
government  considerations,  in  the  scale 
against  which  the  possession  of  Louisiana  is 
nothing.  In  Europe,  nothing  but  Europe  is 
seen,  or  supposed  to  have  any  riRht  in  the 
affairs  of  nations;  but  this  little  event,  of 
France's  possessing  herself  of  Louisiana. 
which  is  thrown  in  as  nothing,  as  a  mere 
make-weight  in  the  general  settlement  of  ac- 
counts.— this  speck  which  now  appeATS  as  an 
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almost  invisible  point  in  the  horizon,  is  the 
embryo  of  a  tornado  which  will  burst  on  the  ^ 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
involve  in  its  effects  their  highest  destinies. 
That  it  may  yet  be  avoided  is  my  sincere 
prayer;  and  if  you  can  be  the  means  of  in- 
forming the  wisdom  of  Bonaparte  of  all  its 
consequences,  you  will  have  deserved  well  of 
both  countries.  Peace  and  abstinence  from 
European  interferences  are  our  objects,  and 
so  will  continue  while  the  present  order  of 
things  in  America  remains  uninterrupted. — 
To  DuPONT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  435.  (W., 
April  1802.) 

4828. .    Whatever   power,   other 

than  ourselves,  holds  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  becomes  our  natural  enemy.  Will 
such  a  possession  do  France  as  much  good, 
as  such  an  enemy  may  do  her  harm?  And 
how  long  would  it  be  hers,  were  such  an 
enemy,  situated  at  its  door,  added  to  Great 
Britain?  I  confess,  it  appears  to  me  as  es- 
sential to  France  to  keep  at  peace  with  us, 
as  it  is  to  us  to  keep  at  peace  with  her;  and 
that,  if  this  cannot  be  secured  without  some 
compromise  as  to  the  territory  in  question,  it 
will  be  useful  for  both  to  make  some  sac- 
rifices to  effect  the  compromise. — To  Dupont 
DE  Nemours,  iv,  458.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  207. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4829.  LOUISIANA,  Oovemment  for. — 
With  respect  to  the  territory  acquired,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  be  a  separate  government, 
as  you  imagine.  I  presume  the  island  of  New 
Orleans,  and  the  settled  country  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  will  be  annexed  to  the  Missis- 
sippi territory.  We  shall  certainly  endeavor 
to  introduce  the  American  laws  there,  and 
that  cannot  be  done  but  by  amalgamating  the 
people  with  such  a  body  of  Americans  as  may 
take  the  lead  in  legislation  and  government. 
Of  course,  they  will  be  under  the  Governor  of 
Mississippi.  The  rest  of  the  territory  will 
probably  be  locked  up  from  American  set- 
tlement, and  under  the  self-government  of 
the  native  occupants. — To  General  Horatio 
Gates.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  250.  (W.,  July  1803.) 

4830. .     I  thought  I  perceived  in 

you  the  other  day  a  dread  of  the  job  of  pre- 
paring a  constitution  for  the  new  acquisition. 
With  more  boldness  than  wisdom  I,  therefore, 
determined  to  prepare  a  canvas,  give  it  a  few 
daubs  of  outline,  and  send  it  to  you  to  fill 
up.  ♦  *  *  In  communicating  it  to  you  I 
must  do  it  in  confidence  that  you  will  never 
let  any  person  know  that  I  have  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  subject.  *  *  *  My  time  does 
not  permit  me  to  go  into  explanation  of  the 
enclosed  by  letter.  I  will  only  observe  as  to  a 
single  feature  of  the  Legislature,  that  the  idea 
of  an  Assembly  of  Notables  came  into  my 
head  while  writing,  as  a  thing  more  familiar 
and  pleasing  to  the  French,  than  a  legislation 
of  judges.  True  it  removes  their  dependence 
from  the  judges  to  the  Executive;  but  this 
is  what  they  arc  used  to  and  would  prefer. 
Should  Congress  reject  the  nomination  of 
judges  for  four  years,  and  make  them  during 
good  behavior,  as  is  probable,  then,  should 


the  judges  take  a  kink  in  their  heads  in  favor 
of  leaving  the  present  laws  of  Louisiana  un- 
altered, that  evil  will  continue  for  their  lives, 
unamended  by  us,  and  become  so  inveterate 
that  we  may  never  be  able  to  introduce  the 
uniformity  of  law  so  desirable.  The  making 
the  same  persons  so  directly  judges  and  leg-  . 
islators  is  more  against  principle,  than  to 
make  the  same  persons  executive,  and  the 
elector  of  the  legislative  members.  The 
former,  too,  are  placed  above  all  responsi- 
bility ;  the  latter  is  under  a  perpetual  control 
if  he  goes  wrong.  The  judges  have  to  act  on 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  laws  which  are  made; 
the  governor  not  on  one  in  ten.  But  strike 
it  out,  and  insert  the  judges  if  you  think  it 
better,  as  it  was  a  sudden  conceit  to  which  I 
am  not  attached. — To  John  Breckenridge. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  279.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4831. .    Without  looking  at  the 

old  Territorial  Ordinance,  I  had  imagined  it 
best  to  found  a  government  for  the  territory 
or  territories  of  lower  Louisiana  on  that 
basis.  But  on  examining  it,  I  find  it  will  not 
do  at  all;  that  it  would  turn  all  their  laws 
topsy-turvy.  Still,  I  believe  it  best  to  appoint 
a  governor  and  three  judges,  with  legislative 
powers;  only  providing  that  the  judges  shall 
form  the  laws,  and  the  governor  have  a  neg- 
ative only,  subject  further  to  the  negative  of 
a  national  legislature.  The  existing  laws  of 
the  country  being  now  in  force,  the  new  leg- 
islature will,  of  course,  introduce  the  trial 
by  jury  in  criminal  cases,  first;  the  habeas 
corpus,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
religion,  &c.,  as  soon  as  can  be,  and  in  general 
draw  their  laws,  and  organizations  to  the 
mould  of  ours  by  dep^rees,  as  they  find  prac- 
ticable, without  exciting  too  much  discon- 
tent. In  proportion  as  we  find  the  people 
there  riper  for  receiving  these  first  principles 
of  freedom.  Congress  may  from  session  to 
'  session,  confirm  their  enjoyment  of  them. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  275. 
(Nov.  1803.) 

'4832. .  Although  it  is  acknowl- 
edged that  our  new  fellow  citizens  are  as  yet 
as  incapable  of  self-government  as  children, 
yet  some  [in  Congress]  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  suspend  its  principles  for  a  single 
moment.  The  temporary  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  that  country,  therefore,  will  en- 
counter great  difficulty  [in  Congress]. — To 
De  Witt  Clinton.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  283.  (W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

4833. .     Our    policy    will    be    to 

I  form  New  Orleans,  and  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  it  on   the  Gulf  of   Mexico,   into  a 
State;   and,  as  to  all  above  that,   to  trans- 
I  plant  our  Indians  into  it,  constituting  them  a 
I  Marechausee   to   prevent   emigrants  crossing 
•  the  river,  until  we  shall  have  filled  up  all  the 
vacant  country  on   this  side.     This  will   se- 
cure both  Spain  and  us  as  to  the  mines  of 
Mexico,  for  half  a  century,  and  we  may  safely 
trust   the    provisions    for    that    time   to   the 
men   who   shall    live   in    it. — To  Duwi^t  \st 
Nemours,    iv,  509.     C>N.,  \^^.^ 
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4834. .    The    inhabited    part    of 

Louisiana,  from  Point  Coupee  to  the  sea, 
will  of  course  be  immediately  a  territorial 
government,  and  soon  a  State.  But  above 
that,  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  the  country 
for  some  time,  will  be  to  give  establishments 
in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  exchange  for  their  present 
country,  and  open  land  offices  in  the  last,  and 
thus  make  this  acquisition  the  means  of  fill- 
ing up  the  eastern  side,  instead  of  drawing 
off  its  population.  When  we  shall  be  full 
on  this  side,  we  may  lay  off  a  range  of 
States  on  the  western  bank  from  the  head  to 
the  mouth,  and  so,  range  after  range,  ad- 
vancing compactly  as  we  multiply. — To  John 
C.  Breckenkidc.e.  iv,  500.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  244. 
(M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4835. .     In    order   to   lessen   the 

causes  of  appeal  to  the  Convention,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  that  Congress  at  the  next  session 
may  give  to  the  Orleans  Territory  a  legisla- 
ture to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  as  this  will 
be  advancing  them  quite  as  fast  as  the  rules 
of  our  government  will  admit;  and  the  evils 
which  may  arise  from  the  irregularities  which 
such  a  legislature  may  run  into,  will  not  be 
so  serious  as  leaving  them  the  pretext  of 
calling  in  a  foreign  umpire  between  them 
and  us. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
314.     (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

4836. .    We  are  now  at  work  on 

a  *  *  *  government  for  Louisiana.  It  will 
probably  be  a  small  improvement  of  our 
former  territorial  governments,  or  first  grade 
of  govcniment.  The  act  proposes  to  give 
them  an  assembly  of  Notables,  selected  by 
the  Governor  from  the  principal  characters  of 
the  territory.  This  will,  I  think,  be  a  better 
legislature  than  the  former  territorial  one, 
and  will  not  be  a  greater  departure  from 
sound  principle. — To  Thomas  McKean. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  293.     (Jan.  1804.) 

4837. .     The  Legislative  Council 

for  the  Territory  of  New  Orleans,  *  ♦  * 
to  be  appt)intcd  by  me.  *  *  *  ought  to  be 
composed  of  men  of  integrity,  of  uncerstand- 
ing,  of  clear  property  and  influence  among 
the  people,  well  acquainted  with  the  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  habits  of  the  country,  and  drawn 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  Territory, 
whoso  ]>opii]ation  is  considerable.* — To  (iov- 
KKNOR  Ci.aihokne.  iv.  551.  (W..  July  1804.) 
See  Claikorne. 

4838. .     I  am  so  much  impressed 

with  the  expediency  of  putting  a  termination 
10  the  right  of  France  to  patronize  the  rights 
of  Louisiana,  which  will  cease  with  iheir 
cninplcic  adoption  as  citizens  of  the  Ignited 
States,  that  I  hope  to  see  that  take  place  on 
the  meeting  of  Congress. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  557.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  315.  (M.,  Aug. 
1804.) 

4839. .     It  is  but  too  true  that 

great    discontents   exist   in   the   Territory   of 

•  JelTcrson  requested  Governor  Claiborne  to  send 
him  the  numes  of  proper  persons  for  the  council.— 
Editor. 


Orleans.     Those  of  the   French   inhabiunti 
have  for  their  sources,  i,  the  prohibition  of 
importing  slaves.  This  may  be  partly  removed 
by    Congress    permitting    them    to    reoofe 
slaves  from  the  other  States,  which,  by  din- 
ding  that  evil,  would  lessen  its  danger;  a^tlw 
administration  of  justice  in  our  forms,  prin- 
ciples, and  language,  with  all  of  which  the/ 
are  unacquainted,  and  are  the  more  abhor- 
rent,   because    of    the    enormous    expensei 
greatly    exaggerated    by    the   comiption  of 
bankrupt  and  greedy  lawyers,  who  have  gooe 
there  from  the  United  States  and  engfMScd 
the  practice ;  3,  the  call  on  them  by  the  land 
commissioners  to  produce  the  titles  of  tbdr 
lands.    The  object  of  this  is  really  to  record 
and  secure  their  rights.    But  as  many  of  tbeo 
hold  on  rights  so  ancient  that  the  title  papers 
are  lost,  they  expect  the  land  is  to  be  tuen 
from  them  whenever  they  cannot  produce  ^ 
regular  deduction  of  title  in  writing.    In  diis 
they  will  be  undeceived  by  the  final  result 
which  will  evince  to  them  a  liberal  dispositioo 
of  the  government  towards  them. — ^To  JoH» 
Dickinson,    v,   29.    Ford  kd.,   ix,  8.    (W^ 
1807.) 

4840.  LOUISIANA,  XlMioii  to  Vrufli 
respecting. — The  urgency  of  the  case,  as  well 
as  the  public  spirit,  induced  us  to  make  t 
more  solemn  appeal  to  the  justice  and  judg- 
ment of  our  neighbors,  by  sending  a  Minister 
Extraordinary  to  impress  them  with  the 
necessity  of  some  arrangement.  Mr.  Monroe 
has  been  selected.  His  good  dispositions 
cannot  be  doubted.  Multiplied  conversatioos 
with  him,  and  views  of  the  subject  uken  in 
all  the  shapes  in  which  it  can  present  itself, 
have  possessed  him  with  our  estimates  of 
everything  relating  to  it,  with  a  minuteness 
which  no  written  communication  to  Mr. 
Livingston  could  ever  have  attained.  These 
will  prepare  them  to  meet  and  decide  on  every 
form  of  proposition  which  can  occur,  withoot 
awaiting  new  instructions  from  hence,  which 
might  draw  to  an  indefinite  length  a  dis- 
cussion where  circumstances  imperiously 
oblige  us  to  a  prompt  decision.  For  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  Mississippi  is  a  state  of  things 
in  which  we  cannot  exist.  He  goes,  therefore, 
joined  with  Chancellor  Livingston,  to  aid  in 
the  is^^ue  of  a  crisis  the  most  important  the 
LTnited  States  have  ever  met  since  their  In* 
depencence,  and  which  is  to  decide  their  f^" 
lure  character  and  career. — ^'lo  Dupont  ** 
Nemours,  iv,  456.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  204.  (Vv- 
Feb.  1803.)    See  Monroe. 

4841. ,    The  future  destinies  ^ 

our  country  hang  on  the  event  of  this  n^ 
goiiation,  and  I  am  sure  they  could  not  ^ 
placed  in  more  able  or  more  zealous  hantJ^ 
On  our  parts  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  wh^ 
you  do  not  effect,  cannot  be  effected. — T 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  461.  Ford  h^ 
viii,  210.     (W..  Feb.  1803.) 

4842 ,    It  may  be  said,  if  thi-^ 

object  be  so  all-important  to  us,  why  do  w^ 
not  offer  such  a  sum  as  to  ensure  its  pur^ 
chase?  The  answer  is  simple.  We  are  am 
agricultural  people,  poor  in  money,  and  owing' 
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Teat  debts.  These  will  be  falling  due  by 
Rstalments  for  fifteen  years  to  come,  and  re- 
uire  from  us  the  practice  of  a  rigorous  econ- 
omy to  accomplish  their  payment;  and  it  is 
ur  principle  to  pay  to  a  moment  whatever 
re  have  engaged,  and  never  to  engage  what 
/e  cannot,  and  mean  not  faithfully  to  pay. 
Vc  have  calculated  our  resources,  and  find 
he  sum  to  be  moderate  which  they  would 
nable  us  to  pay,  and  we  know  from  late 
rials  that  little  can  be  added  to  it  by  borrow- 
ig. — To  DuPONT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  458. 
OBD  ED.,  viii,  206.     (W.,  Feb.  1803) 

4843. .    The  country,  too,  which 

re  wish  to  purchase,  except  the  portion  al- 
eady  granted,  and  which  must  be  confirmed 
3  the  private  holders,  is  a  barren  sand,  six 
undred  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from 
hirty  to  forty  and  fifty  miles  from  north 
5  south,  formed  by  deposition  of  the  sands 
y  the  Gulf  Stream  in  its  circular  course 
ound  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  which  being 
pent  after  performing  a  semicircle,  has  made 
rom  its  last  depositions  the  sand  bank  of 
last  Florida.  In  West  Florida,  indeed,  there 
re  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers  some  rich 
ottoms,  formed  by  the  mud  brought  from  the 
pper  country.  These  bottoms  are  all  possessed 
y  individuals.  But  the  spaces  between  river 
nd  river  are  mere  banks  of  sand;  and  in 
last  Florida  there  are  neither  rivers,  nor 
onscquently  any  bottoms.  We  cannot,  then, 
lake  anything  by  a  sale  of  the  lands  to  in- 
ividuals.  So  that  it  is  peace  alone  which 
lakes  it  an  object  with  us,  and  which  ought 
D  make  the  cession  of  it  desirable  to  France. 
-To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  458.  Ford 
D.,  viii.  206.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4844. .  You  see  with  what  frank- 
ess  I  communicate  with  you  on  this  sub- 
set ;  that  I  hide  nothing  from  you,  and  that 

am  endeavoring  to  turn  our  private  friend- 
hip  to  the  good  of  our  respective  countries. 
md  can  private  friendship  ever  answer  a 
obler  end  than  by  keeping  two  nations  at 
eace,  who,  if  this  new  position  which  one  of 
bem  is  taking  were  rendered  innocent,  have 
lore  points  of  common  interest,  and  fewer 
f  collision,  than  any  two  on  earth ;  who  be- 
ome  natural  friends,  instead  of  natural 
nemies.  which  this  change  of  position  would 
lake  them. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
59.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  207.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4845. .    The  measure  was  more- 

tver  proposed  from  another  cause.  We  must 
:now  at  once  whether  we  can  acquire  New 
Orleans  or  not.  We  are  satisfied  nothing 
Isc  will  secure  us  against  a  war  at  no  dis- 
ant  period ;  and  we  cannot  press  this  reason 
vithout  beginning  those  arrangements  which 
vill  be  necessary  if  war  is  hereafter  to  re- 
sult. For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that 
the  negotiators  should  be  fully  possessed  of 
every  idea  we  have  on  the  subject,  so  as  to 
meet  the  propositions  of  the  opposite  party, 
in  whatever  form  they  may  be  offered :  and 
give  them  a  shape  admissible  by  us  without 
being  obliged  to  wait  new  instructions  hence. 
With  this  view,  we  have  joined  Mr.  Monroe 


with  yourself  at  Paris,  and  to  Mr.  Pinckney 
at  Madrid,  although  we  believe  it  will  be 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  this  last 
place.  Should  we  fail  in  this  object  of  the 
mission,  a  further  one  will  be  superadded  for 
the  other  side  of  the  channel. — To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  461.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  200. 
(W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

4846.  LOXnSIANA,  Mississippi  navi- 
gation secured.— The  acquisition  of  New  Or- 
leans would  of  itself  have  been  a  great  thing, 
as  it  would  have  ensured  to  our  western 
brethren  the  means  of  exporting  their  prod- 
uce; but  that  of  Louisiana  is  inappreciable, 
because,  giving  us  the  sole  dominion  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  excludes  those  bickerings  with 
foreign  powers,  which  we  know  of  a  certainty 
would  have  put  us  at  war  with  France  im- 
mediately; and  it  secures  to  us  the  course 
of  a  peaceful  nation. — To  John  Dickinson. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  261.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

4847. .  The  acquisition  of  Lou- 
isiana, although  more  immediately  beneficial 
to  the  western  States,  by  securing  for  their 
produce  a  certain  market,  not  subject  to  in- 
terruptions by  officers  over  whom  we  have 
no  control,  yet  is  also  deeply  interesting  to 
the  maritime  portion  of  our  country,  inas- 
much as  by  giving  the  exclusive  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  it  avoids  the  burthens  and 
sufferings  of  a  war,  which  conflicting  inter- 
ests on  that  river  would  inevitably  have  pro- 
duced at  no  distant  period.  It  opens,  too,  a 
fertile  region  for  the  future  establishments  in 
the  progress  of  that  multiplication  so  rapidly 
taking  place  in  all  parts. — R.  to  A.  Tennes- 
see Legislature,     viii,  115.     (1803.) 

—  LOUISIANA,  Monroe  and. — See  Mon- 
roe. 

—  LOUISIANA,  New  Orleans  entrepot. 
— See  New  Orleans. 

4848.  LOXnSIANA,  Payment  for.— We 
shall  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  three  months* 
delay  after  possession  of  the  province,  al- 
lowed by  the  treaty  for  the  delivery  of  the 
stock,  but  shall  deliver  it  the  moment  that 
possession  is  known  here,  which  will  be  on 
the  eighteenth  day  after  it  has  taken  place. — 
To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  512.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  279.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4849. .  When  we  contemplate  the 

ordinary  annual  augmentation  of  imposts 
from  increasing  population  and  wealth,  the 
augmentation  of  the  same  revenue  by  its  ex- 
tension to  the  new  acquisition,  and  the  econ- 
omies which  may  still  be  introduced  into  our 
public  expenditures,  I  cannot  but  hope  that 
Congress  in  reviewing  their  resources  will 
find  means  to  meet  the  intermediate  interests 
of  this  additional  debt  without  recurring  to 
new  taxes,  and  applying  to  this  object  only 
the  ordinary  progression  of  our  revenue. — 
I  Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  27.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  271.     (Oct.  1803.) 

4850. .     [The  acquisition]  was  so 

i  far    from    being    thought,    by    any    party,    a 
breach  of  neutrality,  that  the  ^n\\^  m\TL\%N5« 
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congratulated  Mr.  King  on  the  acquisition, 
and  declared  that  the  King  had  learned  it 
with  great  pleasure;  and  when  Baring,  the 
British  banker,  asked  leave  of  the  minister  to 
purchase  the  debt  and  furnish  the  money  to 
I'Yancc,  the  minister  declared  to  him,  that 
so  far  from  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way, 
if  there  were  any  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
ihe  money,  it  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
10  aid  it — To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v,  20.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  469.     (M.,  Sep.  1806.) 

4851.  LOUISIANAyFosseBsion  by  Great 
Britain. — I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  dangers  which  will  attend 
our  government,  if  Louisiana  and  the  Flor- 
idas  be  added  to  the  British  empire,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  wc  ought  to  make  ourselves 
parties  in  the  general  war  expected  to  take 
place,  should  this  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the  calamity.  But  I  think  we  should 
defer  this  step  as  long  as  possible;  because 
war  is  so  full  of  chances,  which  may  relieve 
us  from  the  necessity  of  interfering;  and  if 
necessary,  still  the  later  we  interfere,  the 
better  we  shall  be  prepared.  It  is  often  in- 
deed more  easy  to  prevent  the  capture  of  a 
place  than  to  retake  it.  Should  it  be  so  in  the 
case  in  question,  the  difference  between  the 
two  operations  of  preventing  and  retaking, 
will  not  be  so  costly  as  two,  three,  or  four 
years  more  of  war.  So  that  I  am  for  pre- 
serving neutrality  as  long,  and  entering  into 
the  war  as  laie,  as  possible.-!— Official  Opin- 
ion, vii,  509.  Ford  ed.,  v,  238.  (August 
1790.) 

4852. .     It  is  said  that  Arnold  is 

at  Detroit  reviewing  the  militia  there.  Other 
symptoms  indicate  a  general  design  on  all 
Louisiana  and  the  two  Floridas.  What  a 
tremendous  position  would  success  in  these 
two  objects  place  us  in !  Embraced  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's  on  one  side  by 
their  possessions,  on  the  other  by  their  fleet, 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  would 
.soon  find  means  to  unite  to  them  all  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  the  ramifications  of  the 
Mississippi.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
v,  199.     (N.Y..  July  1790-) 

4853.  LOUISIANA,  Questions  of  bound- 
ary.— I  suppo-e  Monroe  will  touch  on  the 
limits  of  Louisiana  only  incidcnt.illy.  inasmuch 
as  its  extension  to  Perdido  curtails  Florida,  and 
renders  it  of  less  worth.  ♦  *  *  I  am  satis- 
fied our  right  to  the  Perdido  is  substantial,  and 
can  be  opposed  by  a  quibble  on  form  only ;  and 
our  right  westwardly  to  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard, 
may  be  strongly  maintained. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  502.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  245.  (M.,  Aug. 
1803.) 

4854. .     We  did   not  collect  the 

sense  of  our  brethren  the  other  day  by  reguUr 
questions,  but  as  far  as  I  could  understand 
from  what  was  said,  it  appeared  to  be, — i.  That 
an  acknowledgment  of  our  ri^ht  to  the  Perdido.. 
is  a  sine  qua  nnu,  and  no  price  to  be  given  for 
it.  2.  No  absolute  and  perpetual  relinquishment 
of  right  is  to  be  made  of  the  country  cast  of  the 
Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  even  in  exchange  for 
Florida.  (I  am  not  quite  sure  that  this  was  the 
opinion  of  all.)  It  would  be  better  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  years  to  any  definite  degree  than  to 


cede  in  perpetuity.     3.  That  a  country  maj  be 
laid  oiT  within  which  no  further  settlement  shall 
be  made  by  either  party  for  a  given  time,  sw 
thirty  years.     This  country  to  be  from  the  Nortt 
river  eastwardly  towards  the  Rio  Colorado,  or 
even  to^  but  not  beyond  the  Mexican  or  Sabine 
river.     To   whatever   river   it   be   extended,  it 
might   from   its  source  run   northwest^  as  the 
most  eligible  direction;  but  a  due  north  lioe 
would  produce  no  restraint  that  we  shouki  fed 
in  twenty  years.    This  relinquishment,  and  tw 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  the  price  of  all  the 
Floridas  east  of  the  Perdido^  or  to  be  appor 
tioned  to  whatever  part  they  will  cede.     But  od 
entering  into  conferences,  both  parties  shoold 
agree   that,   during   their  continuance,   neitlKf 
should  strengthen  their  situation  between  the 
Iberville,  Mississippi,  and  Perdido,  nor  intenropc 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  therein.    If  tkej 
will    not   give   such   an   order    instantly,  tfcey 
should  be  told  that  we  have  for  peace's  like 
only,    forborne    till    they   could    have  time  to 
give  such  an  order^  but  that  as  soon  as  we  ft- 
ceive  notice  of  their  refusal  to  give  the  order, 
we  shall  enter  into  the  exercise  of  our  right  of 
navigating  the  Mobile,  and  protect  It,  and  in- 
crease our  force  there  pari  passu  with  them.— 
To  James   Madison,     iv,  550.     Ford  eo.,  viii. 
J09.     (July  1804.) 

4865. ,  In  conversation  with  Mr. 

Gallatin  as  to  what  might  be  deemed  the  result 
of  our  conference,  he  seemed  to  have  nnder- 
stood  the  former  opinion  as  not  changed,  to 
wit.  that  for  the  Floridas  east  of  the  Perdido 
might  be  given  not  only  the  two  millioni  of 
dollars  and  a  margin  to  remain  unsettled,  bot 
an  absolute  relinquishment  from  the  North 
river  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard  and  Colondo 
river.  This,  however,  I  think  should  be  the 
last  part  of  the  price  yielded,  and  only  for  m 
entire  cession  of  the  Floridas,  not  for  a  pirt 
only. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed..  viii.  3i3- 
(1804.) 

4856.  LOXnSIANAy  Spain  and  aeqoiil- 

tlon.— At  this  moment  a  little  cloud  hovers 
in  the  horizon.  The  government  of  Spain 
has  protested  against  the  right  of  France  to 
transfer;  and  it  is  possible  she  may  refuse 
possession,  and  that  this  may  bring  on  acts 
of  force.  But  against  such  neighbors  as 
France  there,  and  the  United  States  here, 
what  she  can  expect  from  so  gross  a  com- 
pound of  folly  and  false  faith,  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  book  of  wisdom.  She  is  afraid 
of  her  enemies  in  Mexico ;  but  not  more  than 
we  are.—To  Dupont  ob  Nemours,  iv,  509. 
(W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4857. .     Spain  entered  with  n$  a 

protestation    against   our    ratification   of  the 
treaty,  grounded,  first,  on  the  assertion  that 
the  First  Consul  had  not  executed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaties  of  cession;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  he  had  broken  a  solemn  pronj^^ 
not   to  alienate   the  country  to   any  nation 
We  answered,  that  these  were  private  qu^ 
tions  between  France  and  Spain,  which  th*T 
must  settle  together;  that  we  derived  our  tt^? 
from  the  First  Consul,  and  did  not  doubt  "^J? 
guarantee  of  it.— To  Robert  R.  LiviNCSt<^" 
iv,    511.      Ford   ed.,    viii,    27a      (W..    N^* 
1803.)    See  Spain. 


4858.  LOUISIANA,  Taking  ^ 

of  .—We    *    *    *    [have]  sent  off  onlers  JJ 
the  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  ^^ 
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neral  Wilkinson  to  move  down  with  the 
ops  at  hand  to  New  Orleans,  to  receive 
!  possession  from  M.  Laussat.  If  he  is 
irtily  disposed  to  carry  the  order  of  the 
irst]  Consul  into  execution,  he  can  prob- 
y  command  a  volunteer  force  at  New  Or- 
ns,  and  will  have  the  aid  of  ours  also,  if 
desires  it,  to  take  the  possession,  and  de- 
er it  to  us.  If  he  is  not  so  disposed,  we 
ill  take  the  possession,  and  it  will  rest  with 
!  government  of  France,  by  adopting  the 

as  their  own,  and  obtaining  the  connrma- 
n  of  Spain,  to  supply  the  non-execution  of 
;ir  stipulation  to  deliver,  and  to  entitle 
rmselves  to  the  complete  execution  of  our 
rt  of  the  agreements.— To  Robert  R.  Liv- 
3STON.  iv,  SI  I.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  279.  (W., 
>v.  1803.) 

1859. .    I  think  it  possible  that 

ain,  recollecting  our  former  eagerness  for 
I  island  of  New  Orleans,  may  imagine  she 
1.  by  a  free  delivery  of  that,  redeem  the 
idue  of  Louisiana;  and  that  she  may  with- 
Id  the  peaceable  cession  of  it.    In  that  case 

doubt  force  must  be  used. — To  James 
\DisoN.    Ford    ed.,    viii,    263.     (M.,    Sep. 

4860.  LOUISLANA,   Treaty   ratified.— 

lis  treaty  [Louisiana]  must,  of  course,  be 
d  before  both  Houses  [of  Congress],  be- 
jse  both  have  important  functions  to  ex- 
rise  respecting  it.  They,  I  presume,  will  see 
•ir  duty  to  their  country  in  ratifying  and 
ying  for  it,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  which 
mid  otherwise  probably  be  never  again  in 
;ir  power.  But,  I  suppose,  they  must  then 
peal  to  the  nation  for  an  additional  article 

the  Constitution,  approving  and  confirm- 
5  an  act  which  the  nation  had  not  pre- 
)usly  authorized.— To  John  C.  Brecken- 
WE.  iv,  500.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  244.  (M., 
ig  1803.) 

4861. .  Your  treaty  has  obtained 

arly  a  general  approbation.  ♦  *  *  The 
estion  on  its  ratification  in  the  Senate  was 
cided  by  twenty-four  against  seven,  which 
IS  ten  more  than  enough.  The  vote  in  the 
Duse  of  Representatives  for  making  provis- 
1  for  its  execution  was  carried  by  eighty- 
ne  against  twenty-three,  which  was  a  ma- 
rity  of  sixtv-six,  and  the  necessary  bills  are 
ing  through  the  Houses  by  greater  major- 
es.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510. 
»rd  ed.,  viii,  278.     (W.,  Nov.  1803.) 

4862. .    You  will  observe  in  the 

closed  letter  from  Monroe  a  hint  to  do 
thout  delay  what  we  are  bound  to  do  [re- 
rding  the  treaty].  There  is  reason,  in  the 
linion  of  our  ministers,  to  believe,  that  if 
e  thing  were  to  do  over  again,  it  could  not 

obtained,  and  that  if  we  give  the  least 
ening.  they  will  declare  the  treaty  void.  A 
iming  amounting  to  that  has  been  given 
em,  and  an  unusual  kind  of  letter  written 

their  minister  to  our  Secretary  of  State, 
rect. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  505. 
RD  ED.,  viii,  247.     (M.,  Sep.  1803.) 

4863. .    M.  Pichon,  according  to 

structions  from  his  government,  proposed 


to  have  added  to  the  ratification  a  protesta- 
tion against  any  failure  in  time  or  other  cir- 
cumstances of  execution,  on  our  part.  He 
was  told,  that  in  that  case  we  should  annex  a 
counter  protestation,  which  would  leave  the 
thing  exactly  where  it  was;  that  this  trans- 
action had  been  condiicted,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  negotiation  to  this  stage  of 
it.  with  a  frankness  and  sincerity  honorable  to 
both  nations,  and  comfortable  to  the  heart  of 
an  honest  man  to  review;  that  to  annex  to 
this  last  chapter  of  the  transaction  such  an 
evidence  of  mutual  distrust,  was  to  change  its 
aspect  dishonorably  for  us  both,  and.  contrary 
to  truth,  as  to  us;  for  that  we  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  France  would  punctually 
execute  its  part ;  and  I  assured  M.  Pichon  that 
I  had  more  confidence  in  the  word  of  the  First 
Consul  than  in  all  the  parchment  we  could 
sign.  He  saw  that  we  had  ratified  the  treaty ; 
that  both  branches  had  passed,  by  great  ma- 
jorities, one  of  the  bills  for  execution,  and 
would  soon  pass  the  other  two;  that  no  cir- 
cumstances remained  that  could  leave  a  doubt 
of  our  punctual  performance;  and  like  an 
able  and  honest  minister  (which  he  is  in  the 
highest  degree),  he  undertook  to  do  what  he 
knew  his  employers  would  do  themselves, 
were  they  here  spectators  of  all  the  existing 
circumstances,  and  exchanged  the  ratifica- 
tions purely  and  simply;  so  that  this  instru- 
ment goes  to  the  world' as  an  evidence  of  the 
candor  and  confidence  of  the  nations  in  each 
other,  which  will  have  the  best  effects. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  510.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  278.     (W.,  Nov.  1803,) 

4864. .    The  treaty  which  has  so 

happily  sealed  the  friendship  of  our  two 
countries  has  been  received  here  with  general 
acclamation. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
508.     (W.,  1803.) 

4865. .  For  myself  and  my  coun- 
try, I  thank  you  for  the  aids  you  have  given 
in  it ;  and  I  congratulate  you  on  having  lived 
to  give  those  aids  in  a  transaction  replete 
with  blessings  to  unborn  millions  of  men,  and 
which  will  mark  the  face  of  a  portion  on  the 
globe  so  extensive  as  that  which  now  com- 
poses the  United  States  of  America. — To  Du- 
pont de  Nemours,    iv,  509.     (W.,   1803.) 

4866. .    It  is  not  true  that  the 

Louisiana  treaty  was  antedated,  lest  Great 
Britain  should  consider  our  supplying  her 
enemies  with  money  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 
After  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  were  fi- 
nally agreed  to,  it  took  some  time,  perhaps 
some  days,  to  make  out  all  the  copies  in  the 
very  splendid  manner  of  Bonaparte's  treaties. 
Whether  the  30th  of  April.  1803,  the  date  ex- 
pressed, was  the  day  of  the  actual  compact, 
or  that  on  which  it  was  signed,  our  memories 
do  not  enable  us  to  say.  If  the  former,  then 
it  is  strictly  conformable  to  the  day  of  the 
compact :  if  the  latter,  then  it  was  postdated, 
instead  of  being  antedated.*— To  W.  A.  BuR- 
WELL.  V,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  469.  (M.,  Sep. 
1806.) 

•  This  antedatins:  of  the  treaty  was    one  of  the 
charsres  made  by  John  Randolph  againol  \ii^  «Atcv\tw- 
istration  of  Jefferson.— EDITOR. 
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4867.  LOUIS  XVT.,  Character  of.»He 
had  not  a  wish  but  for  the  good  of  the  nation: 
and  for  that  object,  no  personal  sacrifice  would 
ever  have  cost  him  a  moment's  regret;  but 
his  mind  was  weakness  itself,  his  constitution 
timid,  his  judgment  null,  and  without  sufHcient 
firmness  even  to  stand  by  the  faith  of  his  word. 
His  Queen,  too,  haughty,  and  bearing  no  contra- 
diction, had  an  absolute  ascendency  over  him ; 
and  around  her  were  rallied  the  King  s  brother, 
D'Artois,  the  court  generally,  and  the  aristo- 
cratic part  of  his  ministers,  particularly  Breteuil, 
Broglio,  Vauguyon.  Foulon,  Luzerne,  men  whose 
principles  of  government  were  those  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  Against  this  host,  the  good 
counsels  of  Necker,  Montmorin,  St.  Priest,  al- 
though in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  King 
himself,  were  of  little  avail.  The  resolutions 
of  the  morning,  formed  under  their  advice, 
would  be  reversed  in  the  evening,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen  and  Court. — Arroni- 
OGRAPiiY.     i,  88.     Ford  ed..  i,  121.     (1821.) 

4868. .     The  King  is  a  good  man. 

To  Edward  Carrington.  ii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
359.     (P.,  1787.) 

4869. .    Under    a    good    and    a 

voung  King,  as  the  present,  I  think  good  may 
be  made  of  the  Assemblce  des  Notables. — To 
La  Comtesse  de  Tesse.  ii,  133.  (N.,  March 
1787.) 

4870. .  The  model  of  royal  ex- 
cellence.— To  Count  de  Moktmori.v.  iii,  137. 
(.V.V..   1790.) 

4871. .    The  King  loves  business. 

economy,  order,  and  justice,  and  wishes  sin- 
cerely the  good  of  his  people ;  but  he  is  irascible, 
rude,  very  limited  in  his  understanding,  and  re- 
ligious, bordering  on  bigotry.  He  ♦  *  », 
loves  his  Queen,  and  is  too  much  governed  by 
her.  ♦  *  *  Unhappily  the  King  shows  a 
propensity  for  the  pleasures  of  the  tabic.  That 
for  drink  has  increased  lately,  or,  at  least,  it 
has  become  more  known. — To  Jame.s  Madison. 
ii.  153.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  393.     (P.,  1787.) 

4872.  LOUIS  XVT.,  Execution.— We 
have  just  received  the  news  of  the  decapitation 
of  the  King  of  l-rance.  Should  the  present  fo- 
ment in  Europe  not  produce  republics  every- 
where, it  will  at  least  soften  the  monarchical 
governments  by  rendering  monarchs  amenable  to 
punishment  like  other  criminals,  and  doing  away 
that  rnpc  of  insolence  and  oppression,  the  in- 
violability of  the  King's  person. — To . 

iii.  5J7.      (i*a.,  March  I793-) 

4873. .  It  is  certain  that  the  la- 
dies of  this  city  f Philadelphia],  of  the  first 
circle,  are  open-mouthed  against  the  murderers 
of  a  sovereign,  and  they  generally  speak  those 
sentiments  which  the  more  cautious  husband 
smothers. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  520.  Ford 
Ei»..  vi.  103.     (1793.) 

4874. .    The  death  of  the  King 

of  France  has  not  produced  as  open  condemn.i- 
tions  from  the  monocrats  as  I  expected. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  519.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  192. 
(March  1793.) 

4875. .    The  deed   which   closed 

the  mortal  course  of  these  sovereigns  [Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette],  I  shall  neither 
approve  nor  condemn.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  first  magistrate  of  a  nation  cannot 
commit  treason  against  his  country,  or  is  un- 
amenable to  its  punishment :  nor  yet.  that  where 
there  is  no  written  law.  no  regulated  tribunal, 
there  is  not  a  law  in  our  hearts,  and  a  power 


in  our  hands,  given  for  righteous  employment 
in  maintaining  right  and  redressing  wrong.    Of 
those  who  judged  the  King,  many  thougnt  him 
wilfullv  criminal ;  many  that  his  existence  would 
keep  the  nation  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the 
horde  of  kings  who  would  war  against  a  re- 
generation which  might  come  home  to  thena- 
selves,  and  that  it  were  better  that  one  shouhl 
die  than  all.     I  should  not  have  voted  with  this 
portion  of  the  legislature.     I  should  have  shut 
up  the  Queen  in  a  convent,  putting  harm  out 
of  her  power,  and  placed  the  King  in  his  sta- 
tion, investing  him  with  limited  powers,  which. 
I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  honestly  exer- 
cised according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing.    In  this  way  no  void  would  have  been 
created,  courting  the  usurpation  of  a  militaiy 
adventurer,     nor     occasion     given     for    thme 
enormities   which   demoralized   the   nations  of 
the  world,  and  destroyed  and  are  yet  to  destroy 
millions  and  millions  of  its  inhabiunts. — ^AuTO- 
DioGKAPiiv.     i,  1 01.     Ford  eo..  i,  141.     (i8si.) 

4876.  L0T7IS  XVT.,  Frimd  to  AmtriOL 
—Our  best  and  greatest  friend.— To  Maiquis 
dj:  la  Luzerne,    iii,  141.     (N.V.,  1790.) 

4877.  LOTTIS   XVL,    Good   qoAlitliS^ 

The  King's  dispositions  are  solidly  good.  He 
is  capable  of  great  sacrifices.  All  he  want!  to 
induce  him  to  do  a  thing,  is  to  be  assured  it 
will  ]ye  for  the  good  of  the  nation. — ^To  Ml. 
Cutting,     ii,  439.     (P.,  1788.) 

4878.  LOUIS  XVI.,  Habits.— The  King, 
long  in  the  habit  of  drowning  his  cares  in 
wine,  plunges  deeper  and  deeper.  The  Queen 
cries,  but  sins  on. — To  John  Adams.  iT  j(8. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4879 ,    The  King  goes  fornoth- 

ing.  He  hunts  one  half  the  day,  is  drunk  the 
other,  and  siffns  whatever  he  is  bid  [Inr  tbe 
Queen].— To  John  Jay.     ii,  ^94.     (P..  1787.) 

4880.  LOTTIS  XVI.,  Honesty.— The  King 

is  the  honestest  man  in  his  kingdom,  and  the 
most  regular  and  economical.  He  has  no  foible 
which  will  enlist  him  against  the  good  of  his 
pe()i)le:  and  whatever  constitution  will  pro- 
mote this,  he  will  befriend.  But  he  will  not 
befriend  it  obstinately:  he  has  given  repeatfd 
proofs  of  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  opinion  to 
the  wish  of  the  nation.  I  believe  he  will  con- 
sifler  the  opinion  of  the  States  General,  as  the 
best  evidence  of  what  will  please  and  profit  the 
nation,  and  will  conform  to  it. — To  Mr.  Cot- 
TiNc.     ii.  470.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

4881. ,  He  is  an  honest,  unam- 
bitious man,  who  desires  neither  money  nor 
I>o\vcr    for   himself. — To   John   Jay.     iii,     jS. 

(K.   1789.) 

4882 ,    The  King  is  honest  and 

wishes  the  good  of  his  people ;  but  the  esncdi- 
ency  of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  is  too  dimcult 
a  question  for  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  prej- 
udices, his  habits  and  his  connections,  deeioe 
him  in  his  heart  to  support  it — ^To  JoHM  Jay. 
iii,  5».     (P.,  1789.) 


4883. 

heart. — To  Jamks  Monroe, 
(P.,  1785.) 


The  Kinjg  has  an  hoof^ 
ORD  ED.,   iv,  39- 


4884.  LOUIS    XVI.,    SerenuM.— It  is 

urKod  principally  against  the  King  thst  bis 
revenue  is  one  hundred  anu  thirty  mitlioBS 
more  than  that  of  his  predecessor  was,  and  7^ 
he  demands  one  hundred  and  twenty  millisni 
further. — To  John  Adams,    ii.  258.     (P.,  1787.) 
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LOUIS  XVLy  aineerity.— I  have 
gle  ^kniht  of  the  sincerity  of  the  King. 
I.  Mamom.  ill,  7^  (P*  July  1789J 
JUB  Aktoinbtte  and  Revolution 
). 

LOXnB  XVm.,  Bsstoration  of.— 
>ceived  lome  information  from  an  eye- 
>f  what  paased  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
eturn  of^  Louis  XVIiL  The  Emperor 
iT,  it  seems,   was  solidly   opposed   to 

die  consultation  of  the  allied  sover- 
1  their  representatives  with  the  execu- 
ncil  at  Paris,  he  insisted  that  the 
I  were  too  incapable  and  unworthy  of 
aced  at  the  head  of  the  nation;  de- 
s  would  support  any  other  choice  they 
Freely  make,  and  continued  to  urge 
snuottsly  that  some  other  choice  should 
u  The  debates  ran  high  and  warm. 
Ice  off  after  midnight,  every  one  re- 
lis  own  opinion.  He  lodged  •  ♦  ♦ 
nrrand's.  When  thev  returned  into 
he  next  dav,  his  host  had  overcome  his 
Louis    aVIIL    was    accepted,    and 

the  management  of  Talleyrand,  ac- 
rithout  any  capitulation,  although  the 
OS  would  have  consented  that  he  should 
required  to  sub»cribe  and  swear  to  the 
ion  prepared,  before  permission  to  en- 
kingaom.  It  would  seem  as  if  Talley- 
1  been  afraid  to  admit  the  smallest  in- 
f  time,  lest  a  change  of  mind  would 
.ck  Bonaparte  on  them.  But  I  observe 
:  friends  of  a  limited  monarchy  there 

the  popular  representation  as  much 
d  by  the  late  alteration,  and  confident  it 
the  end  produce  a  fixed  government  in 
in  elective  body,  fairly  representative 
»eople,  will  be  an  efficient  element. — ^To 
OAMS.  vii,  83.    (P.P.,  18 1 7.) 

LXTXTTBIES,  The  Bepublic  and.~ 
:  to  be  my  opinion,  that  good  will  arise 
ic  destruction  of   our  credit    [in  Eu- 

I  see  nothing  else  which  can  restrain 
position  to  luxury,  and  to  the  change 
e  manners  which  alone  can  preserve 
ran  government. — To  Arc  in  bald  Stu- 

518.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  i8«.     (1786.) 

.  LUZXTBIES,  Taxation  of.— The 
'  revenue,  on  the  consumption  of  for- 
ticles,  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those  who 
3rd  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic 
ts. — Second  Inaugural  Address,  viii, 
iRD  ED.,  viii,  343.     (1805.) 

. ,    The  great  mass  of  the 

on  which  impost  is  paid  is  foreign 
s,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are 
ough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of 
-Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii,  68. 
X,  viii,  494.     (Dec.  1806.) 

. .    The   government    which 

ut  of  the  ranks  of  the  ordinary  articles 
sumption  to  select  and  lay  under  dis- 
tionate  burthens  a  particular  one,  be- 
t  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to  the  taste,  or 
iry  to  health,  and  will  therefore  be 
,  IS.  in  that  i)articular,  a  tyranny. — To 
X  Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252. 
319.)    See  Taxation. 

THCH-LAW. — See  Law. 

L.  IiUZJfiRNE  (Karquis  de  la),  Dis- 

Ltments.— We  have,  for  some  time,  ex- 


pected that  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luseme  would 
obtain  a  promotion  in  the  diplomatic  line  by 
being  appointed  to  some  of  the  courts  where  this 
country  keeps  an  ambassador.  But  none  of  the 
vacancies  taking  place,  I  think  the  present  dis- 
position is  to  require  his  return  to  his  station 
in  America.  He  told  me  himself  lately  that  he 
should  return  in  the  Spring.  I  have  never 
pressed  this  matter  on  the  court,  though  I  knew 
It  to  be  desirable  and  desired  on  our  part;  be- 
cause, if  the  compulsion  on  him  to  return  had 
been  the  work  of  Congress,  he  would  have  re* 
turned  in  such  ill  temper  with  them,  as  to 
disappoint  them  in  the  good  they  expected  from 
it  He  would  forever  have  laid  at  their  door 
his  failure  of  promotion.  I  did  not  press  it  for 
another  reason,  which  is,  that  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  character  of  the  Count  dt 
Moustier,  who  would  go,  wtrt  the  Chevalier 
to  be  otherwise  provided  fori  would  five  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction  in  America. — ^To 
James  Madison,  ii,  106.  Ford  bo.,  iv,  364. 
(P.,  1787.) 

4892.  LUZESHB  (lUrqiiig  de  la),  Se- 
cret niarrlage.— The  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne 
had  been  for  many  years  married  to  his  broth- 
er's wife's  sister,  secretly.  She  was  ugly  and 
deformed,  but  sensible,  amiable,  and  rather  ridi. 
When  he  was  named  ambassador  to  London, 
with  ten  thousand  guineas  a  year,  the  marriage 
was  avowed,  and  he  relinquished  his  cross  of 
Malta,  from  which  he  derived  a  handsome 
revenue  for  life^  and  which  was  very  open  to 
advancement  She  ftayed  here  [Par is j  and 
not  long  after  died.  His  real  affection  for  her, 
which  was  great  and  unfeigned,  and  perhaps 
the  loss  of  his  order  for  so  short-livea  a  sat- 
isfaction, has  thrown  him  almost  into  a  state 
of  despondency. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  445. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  44.    (P.,  1788.) 

4803.  LUZEBNE  (Marquia  de  la).  Trib- 
ute to. — This  government  is  now  formed, 
organized,  and  m  action;  and  it  considers 
among  its  earliest  duties,  and  assuredly  among 
its  most  cordial,  to  testify  to  you  the  regret 
which  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  felt  at  your  removal  from  among  them; 
a  very  general  and  sincere  regret,  and  tempered 
only  by  the  consolation  of  your  personal  ad- 
vancement, which  accompanied  it  You  will  re- 
ceive, Sir,  by  order  01  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared, 
a  medal  and  chain  of  gold,  of  which  he  desires 
your  acceptance  in  token  of  their  esteem,  and 
of  the  sensibilitv  with  which  they  will  ever 
recall  your  recollection  of  their  memory.  But 
as  this  compliment  may,  hereafter,  be  rendered 
to  other  missions,  from  which  yours  was  dis- 
tinguished by  eminent  circumstances,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  wishes  to  pay  you  the 
distinct  tribute  of  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  your  services,  and  our  sense  of  them.  You 
came  to  us,  Sir,  through  all  the  perils  which 
encompassed  us  on  all  sides.  You  found  us 
struggling  and  suffering  under  difficulties,  as 
singular  and  trying  as  our  situation  was  new 
and  unprecedented.  Your  magnanimous  nation 
had  taken  side  with  us  in  the  conflict,  and 
yourself  became  the  centre  of  our  common 
councils,  the  link  which  connected  our  com- 
mon operations.  In  that  position  you  labor«l 
without  ceasing,  until  all  our  labors  were 
crowned  with  glory  to  your  nation,  freedom  to 
ours,  and  benefit  to  both.  During  the  whole, 
we  are  constant  evidence  of  your  zeal,  your 
abilities  and  your  good  faith.  We  desire  to 
convey  this  testimony  of  it  home  to  your  breast. 
and  to  that  of  your  sovereign,  our  beat  vcA 
greatest  friend,  and  this  I  do,  SVx,  \ti  ^«  tAXEA> 


I^on  (Matthew) 
MiftdiHon  i«lame«) 
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and  by  the  express  instruction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. — To  Marquis  de  la 
Luzerne,    lii,  141.     (N.Y.,  April  30,  1790-) 

4894.  LYON  (Matthew),  Prosecution 
of. — You  will  have  seen  the  disgusting  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Lyon.  It  they  would 
have  accepted  even  of  a  commitment  to  the 
Serjeant,  it  might  have  been  had.  But  to  get 
rid  of  his  vote  was  the  most  material  object. 
These  proceedings  must  degrade  the  General 
Government,  and  lead  the  people  to  lean  more 
on  their  State  governments,  which  have  been 
sunk  under  the  early  popularity  of  the  former. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  211.  Ford  ed..  vii, 
202.     (Pa.,  Feb.   1798.) 

4895.  MACDONOUOH  (Commodore), 
Victory  of. — The  success  of  Macdonough  [in 
the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain]  has  been  happily 
timed  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  your  present  meet- 
ing, and  to  open  the  present  session  of  Congress 
with  hope  and  good  humor. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  488.     (M.,  1814.) 

4896. .    I    congratulate    you    on 

the  destruction  of  a  second  hostile  fleet  on  the 
I-akes  by  Macdonough.  ♦  ♦  ♦  While  our  ene- 
mies cannot  but  feel  shame  for  their  barbarous 
achievements  at  Washington,  they  will  be  stung 
to  the  soul  by  these  repeated  victories  over  them 
on  that  element  on  which  they  wish  the  world 
to  think  them  invincible.  We  have  dissipated 
that  error.  They  must  now  feel  a  conviction 
themselves  that  we  can  beat  them  gun  to  gun, 
ship  to  ship,  and  fleet  to  fleet,  and  that  their 
early  successes  on  the  land  have  been  either 
purchased  from  traitors,  or  obtained  from  raw 
men  entrusted  of  necessity  with  commands  for 
which  no  experience  had  qualified  them,  and 
that  every  day  is  adding  that  experience  to  un- 
questioned bravery. — To  President  Madison. 
vi,  386.     (M.,  1814.) 

4897.  MACE,  Design  for.^I  send  you  a 
design  for  a  Mace  by  Dr.  Thornton,  whose  taste 
and  inspiration  are  both  good.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  introduction  of  the  rattlesnake 
into  the  design.  There  is  in  man  as  well  as 
brutes,  an  antipathy  to  the  snake,  which  ren- 
ders it  a  disgusting  object  wherever  it  is  pre- 
sented. I  would  myself  rather  adopt  the  Roman 
staves  and  axe.  trite  as  it  is ;  or  perhaps  a 
sword,  sheathed  in  a  roll  of  parchment  (that 
is  to  say  an  imitation  in  metal  of  a  roll  of 
parchment),  written  over,  in  the  raised  Gothic 
letters  of  the  law,  with  that  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  establishes  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  that  house,  or  the  Senate. 
For  the  Senate,  however,  if  you  have  that  same 
disgust  for  the  snake,  I  am  sure  you  will  your- 
sfclf  imagine  some  better  substitute:  or  perhaps 
you  will  find  that  disgust  overbalanced  by 
stronger  considerations  in  favor  of  the  emblem. 
— To  GovKRNOK  Hr-.N-RV  Lei;.  Ford  kd..  vi,  320. 
(Pa..   1793.) 

4898.  MACON  (Nathaniel)  Confidence 
in. — Some  enemy  whom  we  know  not,  is  sow- 
ing tares  among  us.  Between  you  and  myself 
nothinc:  but  opportunities  of  explanation  can 
he  necessary  to  defeat  those  endeavors.  At 
least  on  my  part  my  confidence  in  you  is  so 
unqualified  that  nothing  further  is  necessary  for 
my  satisfaction.  I  must,  therefore,  ask  a  con- 
versation with  you.— -To  Nathaniel  Macon. 
Foiu)  EI).,  viii.  439.   (\V..   1806.) 

4899. .     While  such  men  as  yotir- 

self  and  your  worthy  colleagues  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  such  characters  as  compose  the  ex- 
ecutive administration,  are  watching  for  us  all, 


I  slumber  without  fear,  and  review  in  mj 
dreams  the  visions  of  antiquity.  * — ^To  Natbaii- 
lEL  Macon,  vii,  iii.  Ford  bd.,  x,  120.  (M., 
1819.) 

—  MAT)FiniA^    Climate    o£.^See    Cu- 

MATE. 

4900.  MADISOir  (James),  AblUty  of.— 

Mr.  Madison  came  into  the  House  [L.esislature 
of  Virginia]  in  1776,  a  new  member  axid  young: 
which  circumstances,  concurring  with  his  ex- 
treme modesty,  prevented  his  venturing  himself 
in  debate  before  his  removal  to  the  Council 
of  State,  in  November,  '77.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Congress,  then  consisting  of  few  mem- 
bers. Trained  in  these  successive  schools,  be 
acquired  a  habit  of  self-possession,  which  placed 
at  ready  command  the  rich  resources  of  his 
luminous  and  discriminating  mind,  and  of  hit 
extensive  information,  and  rendered  him  tlK 
first  of  every  assembly  afterwards,  of  which 
he  became  a  member.  Never  wandering  from 
his  subject  into  vain  declamation,  but  pursu- 
ing it  closely,  in  language  pure,  classical  and 
copious,  soothing  always  the  feelings-  of  hii 
adversaries  by  civilities  and  softness  of  expret- 
sion,  he  rose  to  the  eminent  station  which  he 
held  in  the  great  National  Convention  of  1787; 
and  in  that  of  Virginia  which  followed,  he 
sustained  the  new  Constitution  in  all  its  parts, 
bearing  off  the  palm  against  the  logic  of  Georse 
Mason,  and  the  fervid  declamation  of  Mr. 
[Patrick]  Henry.  With  these  consummate 
powers,  were  united  a  pure  and  spotless  virtue, 
which  no  calumny  has  ever  attempted  to  sully. 
Of  the  powers  and  polish  of  his  pen,  and  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  administration  in  the  hiahest 
office  of  the  nation,  I  need  say  nothing.  They 
have  spoken,  and  will  forever  speak  for  them- 
selves.— Autobiography,  i,  41.  Foao  id.,  !. 
56.     (1821.) 

4901.  KADISON  (James),  Adminlirtrm- 

tion  of. — I  leave  everything  in  the  hands  of 
men  so  able  to  take  care  ot  them,  that  if  we 
are  destined  to  meet  misfortunes,  it  will  be  be- 
cause no  human  wisdom  could  avert  them. — ^To 
DupoNT  DE  Nemours,     v,  433.  (W.,  1809.) 

4902. .  If  peace  can  be  pre- 
served, I  hope  and  trust  you  will  have  a  smooth 
administration.  I  know  no  government  which 
would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours.  This 
would  proceed  very  much  from  the  lying  and 
licentious  character  of  our  papers;  but  much. 
also,  from  the  wonderful  credulity  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of  the  day. 
And  in  this  no  experience  seems  to  correct 
them.  I  have  never  seen  a  Congress  durina 
the  last  eight  years,  a  majority  of  which  1 
would  not  implicitly  have  relied  on  in  any 
q«'estion.  could  their  minds  have  been  purged  of 
all  errors  of  fact.  The  evil,  too.  increases 
greatly  with  the  protraction  of  the  session,  and 
I  apprehend,  in  case  of  war,  their  session  wonld 
have  a  tendency  to  become  permanent— To 
pRKsiDENT  Madison,  v,  437.  (W.,  March 
1809.) 

4903. .    Any    services    which   I 

could  have  rendered  will  be  more  than  supplied 
by  the  wisdom  and  virtues  of  my  successor. 
— Reply  to  Address,    v,  473.     (M.,  1809.) 

*  Nathaniel  Macon  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  xBor  to  1806,  and  subaeqaentiv 
United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  JoAia 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  made  him  one  of  the  legatees 
of  his  estate,  and  said  of  hfm  in  his  will,  **he  is  the 
host,  the  purest,  and  wisest  man  I  ever  knew**.— 
Editor. 
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4904. ,  Mr.  Madison  is  my  suc- 
cessor. This  enstires  to  us  a  wise  and  honest 
administrauon. — To  Baron  Humboldt,  v.  435. 
(VV.,  1809.) 

4905. .    I  do  not  take  the  trouble 

of  forming  opinions  on  what  is  passing  among 
[my  successors],  because  1  have  such  entire 
confidence  in  their  integrity  and  wisdom  as  to 
be  satisfied  all  is  going  right,  and  that  every  one 
is  best  in  the  station  confided  to  him. — To  Da- 
vid Howell,    v,  555.  (M.,  18 10.) 

4906. .  Anxious,  in  my  retire- 
ment, to  enjoy  undisturbed  repose,  my  knowl- 
edge of  my  successor  and  late  coadjutors,  and 
my  entire  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, were  assurances  to  me  that  I  might 
sleep  in  security  with  such  watchmen  at  the 
helm,  and  that  whatever  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers should  assail  our  course,  they  would  do 
what*could  be  done  to  avoid  or  surmount  them. 
In  this  confidence  I  envelop  myself,  and  hope  to 
slumber  on  to  mv  last  sleep.  And  should  dif- 
ficulties occur  which  they  cannot  avert,  if  we 
follow  them  in  phalanx,  we  shall  surmount  them 
without  danger. — ^To  William  Duane.  v,  533. 
(M.,  1810.) 

4907. ,    If  you   will   except  the 

bringing  into  power  and  importance  those  who 
were  enemies  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  I  do  not 
recollect  a  single  measure  of  the  President 
which  I  have  not  approved.  Of  those  under 
him,  and  of  some  very  near  him,  there  have 
been  many  acts  of  which  we  have  all  disap- 
proved, and  he  more  than  we. — To  Thomas 
Leipek.    vi,  465.    Ford  ed..  ix,  521.  (M.,  181 5.) 

4908.  MADISON  (James),  Confidence 
In. — In  all  cases  I  am  satisfied  you  are  doing 
what  is  for  the  best,  as  far  as  the  means  put 
into  your  hands  will  enable  you,  and  this 
thought  quiets  me  under  every  occurrence. — To 
President  Madison,  vi,  114.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  384. 
(M.,  May  1813.) 

—  MADISON  (James),  Election  contest. 
—  See  Henry  (Patrick). 

4909.  MADISON  (James),  Federal  Con- 
mention  debates. — In  a  society  of  members, 
between  whom  and  yourself  arc  great  mutual 
esteem  and  respect,  a  most  anxious  desire  is 
expressed  that  you  would  publish  your  debates 
of  the  [Federal]  Convention.  That  these  meas- 
ures of  the  army,  navy  and  direct  tax  will 
bring  about  a  revolution  of  public  sentiment 
is  thought  certain,  and  that  the  Constitution 
will  then  receive  a  different  explanation.  Could 
those  debates  be  ready  to  appear  critically,  their 
effect  would  be  decisive.  I  beg  of  you  to  turn 
this  subject  in  your  mind.  The  arguments 
against  it  will  be  personal ;  those  in  favor  of  it 
moral ;  and  something  is  required  from  you  as 
a  set  off  against  the  sin  of  your  retirement. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  263.  Ford  ed.,  vll.  318. 
(Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

4910.  MADISON  (James),  Hamilton 
and. — Hamilton  is  really  a  Colossus  to  the 
anti-republican  party.  *  *  ♦  When  he  comes 
forward,  there  is  nobody  but  yourself  who  can 
meet  him. — To  James  Madison,  iv.  121.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  32.     (M.,   1795.) 

4911. .    You  will   see  in   Fenno 

two  numbers  of  a  paper  signed  "  Marcellus  ". 
They  promise  much  mischief,  and  are  ascribed. 
without  any  difference  of  opinion,  to  [Alexan- 


der] Hamilton.  You  must  take  your  pen  against 
this  champion.  You  know  the  ingenuity  of  his 
talents;  and  there  is  not  a  person  but  yourself 
who  can  foil  him.  For  heaven's  sake,  then,  take 
up  your  pen,  and  do  not  desert  the  public  cause 
altogether. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  231.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  231.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

^^2* .    Let  me  pray  and  beseech 

you  to  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  every  post 
day  to  write  what  may  be  proper  for  the  public. 
Send  It  to  me  while  here  [Philadelphia],  and 
when  I  go  away  I  will  let  you  know  to  whom 
you  may  send,  so  that  your  name  will  be  sa- 
credly secret  You  can  render  such  incalculable 
services  in  this  way,  as  to  lessen  the  eflFcct  of 
our  loss  of  your  presence  here. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, iv,  281.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  344.  (Pa..  Feb 
1799.) 

4918.  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson 
Mid  administration  of.— The  unwarrantable 
ideas  often  expressed  in  the  newspapers,  and 
by  persons  who  ought  to  know  better,  that  I 
intermeddle  in  the  Executive  councils,  and  the 
indecent  expressions,  sometimes,  of  a  hope  that 
Mr.  Madison  will  pursue  the  principles  of  mv 
administration,  expressions  so  disrespectful  to 
his  known  abilities  and  dispositions,  have  ren- 
dered it  improper  in  me  to  hazard  suggestions 
to  him,  on  occasions  even  where  ideas  might 
occur  to  me,  that  might  accidentallv  escape  him 
— To  James  Monroe,     vi,  123.     (M.,  18 13.) 

—  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson,  Presi- 
dency and. — See  President. 

4914.  MADISON  (James),  Jefferson's 
bequest  to.— I  give  to  my  friend,  James 
Madison,  of  Montpelier,  my  gold-mounted  walk> 
ing-staflF  of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the 
cordial  and  affectionate  friendship,  which,  for 
nearly  now  an  half-century,  has  united  us 
in  the  same  principles  and  pursuits  of  what 
we  have  deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of  our 
country. — Jefferson's  Will,  ix,  514.  Ford 
ed.,  X,  395.     (March  1826.) 

4915.  MADISON    (James),    Jefferson's 

friendship  for.— My  friendship  for  Mr. 
Madison,  my  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  my  approbation  of  all  his  measures, 
and  especially  of  his  taking  up  at  length  the 
gauntlet  against  England,  is  known  to  all  with 
whom  I  have  ever  conversed  or  corresponded 
on  these  measures. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi. 
465.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  521.     (M.,  1815.) 

4916. .     The    friendship    which 

has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half  a  century, 
and  the  harmony  of  our  political  principles  and 
pursuits,  have  been  sources  of  constant  happi- 
ness to  me  through  that  long  period.  And  if 
I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the 
University,  or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life  itself, 
as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a  comfort  to  leave  that 
institution  under  your  care,  and  an  assurance 
that  it  will  not  be  wanting:.  It  has  also  been 
a  great  solace  to  me.  to  believe  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in  vindicating  to  posterity  the  course  we 
have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their 
purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which 
we  had  assisted,  too.  in  acquiring  for  them. 
If  ever  the  earth  has  beheld  a  system  of  ad- 
ministration conducted  with  a  single  and  stead- 
fast eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness 
of  those  committed  to  it.  one  which,  protected 
by  truth,  can  never  know  reproach,  it  is  that  to 
which  our  lives  have  been  devoted.  To  my- 
self you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  t\\TO\ai!^ 
life.     Take    care    of    me   vjVvetv   dt^^,    ^tv^  ^ 
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assured  that  I  shall  leave  with  you  my  last 
affections.* — To  James  Madison,  vii.  434. 
FuicD  ED..  X.  177.     (M.,  February  1826.) 

4917.  MASISOV  (James),  John  Adanui 
and.— Charles  Lee  consulted  a  member  from 
Virginia  to  know  whether  [John]  Marshall 
would  be  agreeable  [as  Minister  to  France],  lie 
named  you,  as  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  answer  was.  "  nobody  of  Mr.  Madison*s 
way  of  thinking  will  be  appointed  ". — To  James 
Madiso.n*.  iv,  179.  FoKD  ED.,  vii,  132.  (Pa.. 
June  1/^7) 

4918.  MADISOIT  (James),  Judgment 
of. — There  is  no  sounder  judgment  than  his. 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Fokd  ED.,  ix,  484.  (M., 
1814J 

—  MADISOIT  (James),  Karbory  vs. — 
Sec  Marbuky  vs.  Madison. 

—  MADISOIT   (James)  y   Monroe  and. — 

See  Monroe. 

4919.  MADISOIT  (James),  Opinions  of. 

— No  man  weighs  more  maturely  than  Mr. 
Madison  before  he  takes  a  side  on  any  ques- 
tion.— To  PERRGki.NE  Fitzhugii.  iv,  170.  (M.. 
1797.; 

4920.  MADISOIT  (James),  Opposition 
to. — With  respect  to  the  opposition  threat- 
<:n<-«l.  although  it  may  sive  some  pain,  no  in- 
jiTv  fif  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended.  Du- 
anc  flyinff  off  from  the  government,  may,  for  a 
little  whi'c,  throw  confusion  into  our  ranks  as 
John  Randolph  did.  But.  after  a  moment  of 
limt:  to  reflect  and  rally,  and  to  see  where  he 
is.  we  shn!l  stand  our  ground  with  firmness.  \ 
few  malcontents  will  follow  him,  as  they  did 
John  Randolph,  and  i>erhaps  he  may  carry  off 
some  well-meaning  Anti-Snyderitcs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  federalists  will  sing  hosannas,  and 
the  world  will  thus  know  of  a  truth  what  they 
arc.  This  new  minority  will  perhaps  bring 
forward  their  new  favorite,  who  seems  alrcaily 
to  have  betrayed  symptf)ms  of  consent.  They 
will  blast  him  »n  the  bud.  which  will  be  no  mis- 
fortune. They  will  soimd  the  tocsin  against  the 
ancient  dominion^  and  anti-dominionism  may 
become  their  rallying  point.  And  it  is  better 
that  all  this  should  happen  two  than  six  years 
hence. — To  pRi.HiniiNT  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
:?2i.     (.M..  April  181 1.) 

4921.  MADISON  (James),  Pure  princi- 
ples of. — I  know  them  both  [Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe]  to  l>c  of  principles  as  truly 
republican  as  any  men  living. — To  Thomas 
Ritchie,     vii,    191.      Ford  ed.,  x.    170.      (.M.. 

I«20.) 

4922.  MADISON  (James),  Beelection  as 
President. — I  have  known  Mr.  Madison  from 
1 779.  when  he  first  came  into  the  public  counciU, 
;iinl  from  three  and  thirty  years'  trial,  I  can 
«<ay  conscientiously  that  I  do  not  know  in  the 
wf)rld  a  man  of  purer  integrity,  more  dispassion- 
ate, disinterested,  and  devoted  to  j?enuine  re- 
publicanism ;  nor  covdd  I.  in  the  whole  scope 
of  America  and  Europe,  point  ont  an  aber  head, 
lie  may  be  illy  seconded  by  others,  betrayed  by 
the  Hulls  an«l  Arnolds  of  our  country,  for  such 
there  are  in  every  country,  and  with  sorrow 
and  suffering  wc  know  it.  But  what  man  can 
do  will  !)e  done  by  Mr.  Madison.  I  hope,  there- 
tore,  there  wHl  be  no  difference  amonp  republic- 
ans  as   to   his   reelection ;   we   shall   know   his 

•  The  quotation  is  frrm  ttie  last  letter  written  by 
Jeffirrson  to  Madison.  -I'.DITOR. 


him  m», 

look  at  large  for  his  successor. — ^To  Thoiias  C 
Flouk.n'ey.   vi.  %2.    (M..  Oct.  1812.) 

4003.  ICADISOV  (James),  Bcmimu  of 
AmiBtroiii^. — ^If  onr  operations  have  snffned 
or  languished  irom  any  vant  of  injory  in  the 
present  head  [of  the  War  Department]  wbkk 
directs  them,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  and  conscientious  integrity  of  Mr. 
Madison,  as  to  be  satisfied,  that  however  tortnr- 
ing  to  his  feelings,  he  will  fulfil  his  dnty  to  the 
public  and  to  his  own  reputation,  by  "'^'""g  the 
necessary  change. — ^To  William  Duame.  n 
8i.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  369.     (M..  Oct.   1812.) 

4904.  ICADISOV  (Junes),  BepabUciB- 

ism  of. — Our  enemies  may  try  their  cajoleries 
with  my  successor.  They  will  find  him  as  in- 
movable  in  his  republican  principles  as  bim 
whom  they  have  honored  with  their 
enmity. — To  Da.  E.  Gbiffitr.  ▼.  451 
1809.) 
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4925.  ICADISOV  (Junes),  SerrioM  to 

Jefferson. — Mr.  Madison  is  entitled  to  his 
full  share  of  all  the  measures  of  my  administrs- 
tion.  Our  principles  were  the  same,  and  we 
never  differed  sensibly  in  the  application  of 
them. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas.  Foan  ed..  iz,  ssa- 
(M.,  1809.) 


4926.  ICADISOV    (Junes), 

ship.— Our  ship  is  sound,  the  crew  alert  at 
their  posts,  and  our  ablest  steersman  at  its 
helm. — To   JoH.v  Melish.  v,  573.     (M.,  i8ii.> 

4927.  ICADISOV  (Junes),  iTnivenlty 
of  Virginia  and. — I  do  not  entertain  yoor 
apprehensions  for  the  happiness  of  our  bndur 
Madison  in  a  state  of  retirement.  Such  a  mind 
as  his.  fraught  with  information  and  with  matter 
for  reflection,  can  never  know  ennui,  Besidei. 
there  will  always  be  work  enough  cut  oat  for 
him  to  continue  his  active  usefulness  to  hi> 
countn'.  For  example,  he  and  Monroe  (the 
President)  are  now  here  (Monttcello)  on  the 
work  of  a  collegiate  institution  to  be  established 
in  our  neighborhood,  of  which  they  and  my- 
self are  three  of  six  visitors.  This,  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, will  raise  up  children  for  Mr.  Madison 
to  employ  his  attention  through  life. — ^To  JoBV 
Adams,     vii,  62.     (M.,  1817.) 

4928.  ICADISOV  (James),  Wisdom  of. 

— My  successor,  to  the  purest  principles  of  re- 
puhlican  patriotism,  adds  a  wisdom  and  fofe- 
si^ht  second  to  no  man  on  earth. — To  GEKnAL 
Kosciusko,     v.  508.     (M.,  1810.) 

—  ICAGVETIC  VESDI2.— See  Lati- 
tude AND  Longitude. 

4029.  MAHiS,  Bxp«litlng.— The  Presi- 
dent has  desired  me  to  confer  with  yon  00 
the  proposition  I  made  the  other  day.  of  en* 
deavoring  to  move  the  posts  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  miles  a  day.  It  is  belie\'ed  to  h^ 
practicable  here,  because  it  is  practiced  in 
every  other  country.  *  *  *  I  am  anxiotb 
that  the  thing  should  be  begun  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, for  a  short  distance,  because  I 
1)c]ieve  it  will  so  increase  the  income  of  the 
post-office  as  to  show  we  may  go  through 
with  it.— To  Colonel  Pickering,  iii,  344. 
(Pa..  I7g2.) 

4930.  ICAIVSy  "^wgHf^  snerosehmaBtib 

— The  English  encroachments  on  the  province 
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f  Maine  become  serious.  Ihey  have  seized 
essels,  too,  on  our  coast  of  Passamaquoddy, 
hereby  displaying  a  pretension  to  the  exclusive 
urisdiction  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  sepa- 
ates  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  and  belongs  as 
ouch  to  us  as  them. — To  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
:tte.     ii,  21.     (P..   1786.) 

4931.  MAINE,  Independence  of.— If  I 
lo  not  contemplate  this  subject  [the  Missouri 
luestion]  with  pleasure,  I  do  sincerely  [con- 
emplate]  that  of  the  independence  of  Maine, 
ind  the  wise  choice  they  have  made  of  General 
Cing  in  the  agency  of  their  affairs. — To  Mark 
^NGDON  Hill,     vii,  155.     (M.,  1820.) 

4932.  MAJORITY,  Abuses  by.— The  ma- 
ority,  oppressing  an  individual,  is  guilty  oi 
I  crime;  abuses  its  strength,  and,  by  acting 
)n  the  law  of  the  strongest,  breaks  up  the 
bundations  of  society. — To  Dupont  de 
nIemours.  vi,  591.  Ford  ed.,  x,  24.  (P.F., 
816.) 

4933.  MAJOBITYy  Dissent  from.— It  is 
Tue  that  dissentients  have  a  right  to  go  over 

0  the  minority,  and  to  act  with  them.  But 
[  do  not  believe  your  mind  has  contemplated 
that  course;  that  it  has  deliberately  viewed 
:he  strange  company  into  which  it  may  be 
led,  step  by  step,  unintended  and  unperceived 
t)y  itself.    The  example  of  John  Randolph  is 

1  caution  to  all  honest  and  prudent  men,  to 
mcrifice  a  little  of  self-confidence,  and  to  go 
with  their  friends,  although  they  may  some- 
times think  they  are  going  wrong.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
i\s  far  as  my  good  will  may  go  (for  I  can  no 
longer  act),  I  shall  adhere  to  my  government, 
Executive  and  Legislative,  and,  as  long  as 
they  are  republican,  I  shall  go  with  their 
measures  whether  I  think  them  right  or 
wrong;  because  I  know  they  are  honest,  and 
are  wiser  and  better  informed  than  I  am.  In 
doing  this,  however,  I  shall  not  give  up  the 
friendship  of  those  who  differ  from  me,  and 
who  have  equal  right  with  myself  to  shape 
their  own  course. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
592.    Ford  ED.,  ix,  316.    (M.,  1811.) 

4934.  MAJORITY,  Force  vs.— Absolute 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, 
— the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which 
is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism,  I  deem 
[one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  oiir  gov- 
ernment and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration. — First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  4. 
(1801.) 

4935.  MAJOBITYy  Generations  and.— 
This  corporeal  globe,  and  everything  upon  it. 
belong  to  its  present  corporeal  inhabitants, 
during  their  generation.  They  alone  have  a 
right  to  direct  what  is  the  concern  of  them- 
selves alone,  and  to  declare  the  law  of  that 
direction;  and  this  declaration  can  only  be 
made  by  their  majority. — To  Samuel  Ker- 
CHivAL.  vii,  16.  Ford  ed.,  x,  44.  (M., 
1816.) 

4936. .    A  generation  may  bind 

it«elf  as  long  as  its  majority  continues  in  life ; 
when  that  has  disappeared,  another  majority 
is  in  place,  holds  all  the  rights  and  powers 


their  predecessors  once  held,  and  may  change 
their  laws  and  institutions  to  suit  themselves. 
—To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  359.  M., 
1824.)     See  Generations. 

4937.  MAJOBITT,  Law  of.— Where  the 
law  of  the  majority  ceases  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, there  government  ends ;  the  law  of  the 
strongest  takes  its  place,  and  life  and  prop- 
erty are  his  who  can  take  them.— R.  to  A. 
Annapolis  Citizens,    viii,  150.     (1809.) 

4938. .    The  lex  majoris  partis 

[is]  fotmded  in  common  law  as  well  as  com- 
mon right.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  367. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  229.    (1782.) 

4939.  MAJORITY,  Natural  law.— The 
lex  majoris  partis  is  the  natural  law  of  every 
assembly  of  men,  whose  numbers  are  not 
fixed  by  any  other  law. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  367.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  230.     (1782.) 

4940. .    The  law  of  the  majority 

is  the  natural  law  of  every  society  of  men. — 
Offical  Opinion,  vii,  496.  Ford  ed..  v.  206. 
1790.) 

4941. .    The  lex  majoris  partis 

is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which  alone 
self-government  can  be  exercised  by  a  so- 
ciety.— To  John  Breckenridge.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
417.     (Pa.,  1800.) 

4942.  MAJOBITY,  Oppressive.— J  have 
seen  with  deep  concern  the  afflicting  oppres- 
sion under  which  the  republican  citizens  of 
Connecticut  suffer  from  an  unjust  majority. 
The  truths  expressed  in  your  letter  have  been 
long  exposed  to  the  nation  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  public  papers,  and  are  the  more 
readily  believed  because  most  of  the  States 
during  the  momentary  ascendancy  of  kindred 
majorities  in  them,  have  seen  the  same  spirit 
of  oppression  prevail. — To  Thomas  Seymour. 
V,  43.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  29.    (W.,  1807.) 

4943.  MAJORITY,  Reasonable.— Bear  in 

mind  this  sacred  principle,  that  though  the 
will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail, 
that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ; 
that  the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights, 
which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate 
would  be  oppression. — First  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress, viii.  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.  (March 
1801.) 

4944.  MAJORITT,  Representatives  of. 

— Our  Executive  and  Legislative  authorities 
are  the  choice  of  the  nation,  and  possess  the 
nation's  confidence.  They  are  chosen  because 
they  possess  it,  and  the  recent  elections  prove 
it  has  not  been  abated  by  the  attacks  which 
have  for  some  time  been  kept  up  against  them. 
If  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  are 
approved  by  the  majority,  it  is  the  dutv  of 
the  minority  to  acquiesce  and  conform. — To 
William  Duane.  v,  592.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  315. 
(M.,  1811.) 

4945.  MAJORITY,     Respect    for.— The 

measures  of  the  fair  majority    *    ♦    ♦    ought 
always     to     be     respected. — To     President 
Washington,     iii.   461.     Ford  i.i>.,  n\,  yo*^. 
(M.,  1792.) 
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4046.  MAJORITT,  Slender.— After  an- 
other election  our  majority  will  be  two  to  one 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the 
public  jgood  to  have  it  greater. — To  Joel  Bar- 
low, iv,  437.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  149.  (W..  May 
1802.) 

4947 .  The  first  principle  of  re- 
publicanism is  that  the  lex  majoris  partis  is 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  society  of  in- 
dividuals of  equal  rights;  to  consider  the  will 
of  the  society  enounced  by  the  majority  of  a 
single  vote  as  sacred  as  if  unanimous,  is  the 
first  of  all  lessons  in  importance,  yet  the  last 
which  is  thoroughly  learnt.  This  law  once 
disregarded,  no  other  remains  but  that  of 
force,  which  encs  necessarily  in  military  des- 
potism. This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution.— To  F.  H.  Alexander 
VON  Humboldt,  vii,  75.  Ford  ed.,  x.  89. 
(M..  1817.) 

4948.  MAJORITY,  Submission  to.— If 
we  are  faithful  to  our  country,  if  we  acquiesce, 
with  good  will,  in  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  nation  moves  in  mass  in  the 
same  direction,  although  it  may  not  be  that 
which  every  individual  thinks  best,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — R.  to  A. 
Virginia  Baptists,    viii.  139.    (1808.) 

4949. .     I    readily    suppose    my 

opinion  wrong,  when  opposed  by  the  major- 
ity.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  447.  Ford  ed., 
V,  48.     (P..  1788.) 

4950. .    The  fundamental  Jaw  of 

every  society  is  the  lex  majoris  partis,  to 
which  wc  are  bound  to  submit. — To  David 
Humphreys,  iii.  13.  Ford  ed.,  v.  90.  (P.. 
1789.) 

4951.  MAJORITY,  Will  of.— The  will  of 
the  majority  honestly  expressed  should  give 
law.— Anas,  ix,  131.  Ford  ed.,  i.  215. 
(1793) 

4952. .     It   is   my  principle   that 

the  will  of  the  majority  should  always  pre- 
vail.— To  James  Madison,  ii.  332.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  479.    (P..  1787.) 

4953. .  It  accords  with  our  prin- 
ciples to  acknowledge  any  governnieiit  to  be 
rightful  which  is  formed  by  the  will  of  the 
nation  substantially  declared. — To  Gouvkr- 
NKUR  Morris,    iii.  489.    (1792.) 

4954. .     We  are  sensible  of  the 

duly  and  expediency  of  submitting  our  opin- 
ions to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  can 
wait  with  patience  till  they  get  right,  if  they 
happen  to  be  at  any  time  wrouR. — To  John 
Bki:c  KKNRiixJE.  Ford  ed..  vii,  418.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
1800.) 

4955. .     The  fundamental  princi- 

plo  of  the  government  is  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  to  prevail. — To  Dr.  Willi .\m 
I'ASTis.  v,  411.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  236.  (W., 
Jan.  1809.) 

4956.  MALESHERBES  (C.  G.  de  la  M.), 
Eminence. — He  is  unquestionably  the  first 
character  in  the  kincdnm  for  integrity,  patriot- 
ism, knowledge  and  experience  in  business. — 
To  JoJiN  }\\.     ii,   157.     (P.,   1787.) 


4957.  XALB8HZBBE8  (C.  O.  dela  X.), 

Integrity. — I  am  particularly  happy  at  the 
reentry  of  Malesherbes  into  the  Council.  His 
knowledge,  his  integrity,  render  his  value  in- 
appreciable, and  the  greater  to  me,  became, 
while  he  had  no  views  of  office,  we  had  estab- 
lished together  the  most  unreserved  intimaqr. 
— To  James  Madison,  ii,  153.  Fobo  m.,  iv. 
392.     (P..  1787.) 

4958. .    No  man's  recommendt- 

tion  merits  more  reliance  than  that  of  M.  de 

Malesherbes.— To  ,      v,    381.     (W, 

1808.) 

4959.  MAUCSy    Escape    from.— If  yra 

meant  to  escape  malice,  you  should  have  coo-     > 
fined  yourself  within  the  sleepy  line  of  reg- 
ular duty. — To  James  Steftoe.    i,  324.   Fo» 
ED.,  iii.  63.     (1782.) 

4960.  MAUCE,  PoUticaL— You  certtinly 

acted  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  what  the 
malice  of  Pickering  could  say  of  you.    Were     I 
such  things  to  be  answered,  our  lives  would  be     I 
wasted  in  the  filth  of  f endings  and  provtngSi 
instead  of  beini?  employed  in  promoting  the     < 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens.    The  tenor  of  your  life  is  the  proptf 
and  sufRcient  answer. — To  John  Adams,  vii. 
62.     (M..  1817.) 

4961.  MAUCE,  Virtue  and.— There  is 

no  act.  however  virtuous,  for  which  inge- 
nuity may  not  find  some  bad  motive.—To 
Edward  Dowse,    iv,  477.    (W.,  1803.) 

4962. .    Malice  will  always  find 

bad  motives  for  good  actions.  Shall  we 
therefore  never  do  sood?— To  Prbsidcmt 
Madison,    v,  524.    (M.,  i8ia) 

4963.  MAN,    A   curloua   anlxnaL— Man 

is  in  all  his  shapes  a  curious  animal. — ^To  Ml 
VoLNEY.    iv,  ISQ.     (M.,  1797.) 

4964.  MAN,  Destractlve. — ^In  the  whok 
animal   kingdom   I   recollect  no   family  but 
man.  steadily  and  systematically  employed  ip 
the  destruction  of  itself.     Nor  does  what  is 
called  civilization  produce  any  other  effect 
than  to  teach  hitn  to  pursue  the  principle  of 
the  bellum  omnium  in  omnia  on  a  greater 
scale,   and   instead  of  the   little  contest  b^ 
tween  tribe  and  tribe,  to  comprehend  all  the 
quarters  of  the  earth  in  the  same  work  of 
destruction.      If  to  this  we  add,  that  as  to 
other  animals,  the  lions  and  tigers  are  mere 
lambs  compared   with  man   as  a  destroyer, 
we  must  conclude  that  nature  has  been  able 
to    find    in    man    alone   a    sufficient   barrier 
against  the  too  great  multiplication  of  other 
animals  and  of  man  himself,  an  equilibrating 
power  against  the   fecundity  of  generation. 
While  in  making  these  observations,  mv  sit- 
uation points  my  attention  to  the  warfare  of 
man  in  the  physical  world,  yours  may  pre- 
sent him  as  equally  warring  in  the  moral  one. 
—To  James  Madison,     iv,  156.      Fokd  vx, 
vii,  OQ.     (I7Q7.) 

4965. .    The  greatest  honor  of  a 

man  is  in  doing  good  to  his  fellow  men,  not 
in  destroying  them. — ^AoosESS  to  Indians. 
viii,  208.     (iSk)7.) 
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4966. .    The  Great  Spirit  did  not 

ake  men  that  they  might  destroy  one  an- 
ther, but  doing  to  each  other  all  the  good 
I  their  power,  and  thus  filling  the  land  with 
ippiness  instead  of  misery  and  murder. — 
?JDI AN  Address,    viii,  228.    (1809.) 

4967.  MAN,  Freedom  and  happiness 
P. — The    freedom    and    happiness    of    man 

*  *  are  the  sole  objects  of  all  legitimate 
Dvernment. — To  General  Kosciusko,  v, 
39.     (M.,  1810.) 

—  MAN,  Future  generations  and.— See 

ENERATIONS. 

4968.  MAN,  Goodness  in.— I  am  not  yet 
ecided  to  drop  Lownes,  on  account  of  his 
sing  a  good  man,  and  I  like  much  to  be  in 
le  hands  of  good  men.  There  is  great  pleas- 
re  in  unlimited  confidence. — ^To  James  Mad- 
ion.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  62.    (M.,  1796) 

4969.  MAN,  Honesty  of.— Men^are  dis- 
osed  to  live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doinu: 
)  are  open  to  them. — To  M.  de  Marbois. 
ii,  17^     (M..  1817.) 

4970. .  In  truth  man  is  not  made 

)  be  trusted  for  life,  if  secured  against  all 
ability  to  account.— To  M.  Coray.  vii,  322. 
M..  1823.) 

4971.  MAN,  Madness  of.— What  a  Bed- 
unite  is  man! — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200. 
ord  ed.,  X,  186.    (M.,  1821.) 

4972.  MAN,  FoUtical  equality  of.— All 
len  are  created  equal.— Declaration  of  In- 
ependence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4973.  MAN,  A  rational  animal.— Man 
\  2L  rational  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with 
ghts.  and  with  an  innate  sense  of  justice.— 
o  William  Johnson,  vii,  291.  Ford  ed., 
,  227.    (M.,  1823.) 

—  MAN,  Bights  of.— See  Rights  of 
Ian. 

4974.  MAN,  Schoolboy  through  life.— 
'he  bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through 
fe. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit,  i,  163. 
1784.) 

4975.  MANKIND,  Government  of. — 
len.  enjoying  in  ease  and  security,  the  full 
iiits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all 
leir  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
abituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
)llow  their  reason  as  their  guide,  *  ♦  * 
are]  more  easily  and  safely  governed  than 
rith  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated 
nd  debased,  as  in  Europe,  by  ignorance,  in- 
igence,  and  oppression. — To  William  John- 
ON.    vii,  292.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M..  1823.) 

4976.  MANKIND,  Improvement  of.— 
'he  energies  of  the  nation,  as  depends  on 
le,  shall  be  reserved  for  the  improvement 
f  the  condition  of  man,  not  wasted  in  his 
e«^truction. — Reply  to  Address,  iv,  388. 
W..  1801.) 

4977. .    Although  a  soldier  your- 

;If,  I  am  sure  you  contemplate  the  peaceable 


employment  of  man  in  the  improvement  of  his 
condition,  with  more  pleasure  than  his  mur- 
ders, raperies  and  devastations. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  69.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  363.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

4978. .    That  every  man  shall  be 

made  virtuous,  by  any  process  whatever,  is, 
indeed,  no  more  to  be  expected,  than  that 
every  tree  shall  be  made  to  bear  fruit,  and 
every  plant  nourishment.  The  brier  and 
bramble  can  never  become  the  vine  and  olive ; 
but  their  asperities  may  be  softened  by  cul- 
ture, and  their  properties  improved  to  use- 
fulness in  the  order  and  economy  of  the 
world.  And  I  do  hope  that,  in  the  present 
spirit  of  extending  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  instruction,  I  see  a  pros- 
pect of  great  advancement  in  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race;  and  that  this  may  proceed 
to  an  indefinite,  although  not  to  an  infinite 
degree. — To  C.  C.  Blatchly.  vii,  263.  (M., 
1822.) 

4979.  MANKIND,  Love  for.— Loving 
mankind  in  my  individual  relations  with 
them,  I  pray  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in 
their  peace. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  136. 
I^ORD  ED.,  X,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

4980.  MANKIND,  Belations  with.— 
During  a  long  life,  as  much  devoted  to  study 
as  a  faithful  transaction  of  the  trusts  com- 
mitted to  me  would  permit,  no  subject  has 
occupied  more  of  my  consideration  than  our 
relations  with  all  the  beings  around  us,  our 
duties  to  them,  and  our  future  prospects. 
After  reading  and  hearing  everything  which 
probably  can  be  suggested  respecting  them,  I 
have  formed  the  best  judgment  I  could  as  to 
the  course  they  prescribe,  and  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  that  course,  I  have  no  recollec- 
tions which  give  me  uneasiness. — To  Will- 
iam Canby.    vi,  210.     (M.,  1813.) 

4981. .      We  must  endeavor  to 

forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold 
them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies 
in  War,  in  Peace  friends. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

4982.    MANNERS,  American  vs.  French. 

— I  am  much  pleased  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  roughness  of  the  human  mind  is 
so  thoroughly  rubbed  off  with  tnem  that  it  seems 
as  if  one  might  glide  through  a  whole  life  among 
them  without  a  jostle.  Perhaps,  too,  their  man- 
ners may  be  the  best  calculated  for  happiness  to 
a  people  in  their  situation,  but  I  am  convinced 
they  fall  far  short  of  efTectinR  a  happiness  so 
temperate,  so  uniform  and  so  lasting  as  is  gen- 
erally enjoyed  with  us. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  i,  394. 
(P..  1785.) 

4983. .    Nourish  peace  with  their 

[the  French]  persons,  but  war  against  their 
manners.  Every  step  we  take  towards  the 
adoption  of  their  manners  is  a  step  to  perfect 
misery.— To  Mrs.  Trist.    i.  395.     (P.,  1785.) 

4984.  MANNERS,  Institutions  and.— 
Time  indeed  changes  manners  and  notions  and 
so  far  we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend 
to  them. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  ^ovc^ 
ED.,  X,  188.    (M.,  1821.) 
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4985.  MANNEBS,  National.— The  man- 
ners of  every  nation  are  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  wiihin  itself.  But  these  standards 
being  arbitrary,  reasonable  people  in  all  allow 
free  toleration  for  the  manners,  as  for  the 
religion  of  others.— To  Jean  Baptiste  Say. 
vi,  433.    (M.,  1815.) 

4986.  MANSFIELD  (Lord),  Able  and 
eloquent. — A  man  of  the  clearest  head,  and 
most  seducing  eloquence. — To  Philip  Mazzei. 
Ford  ED./iv,  iis-     (P-.  1785-) 

4987.  MANSFIELD  (Lord),  Decisions 
of. — I  hold  it  essential,  in  America,  to  forbid 
that  any  EnKlish  decision  which  has  happened 
since  the  acccsrion  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the 
bench,  should  ever  be  cited  in  a  court;  be- 
cause, though  there  have  come  many  good 
ones  from  nim,  yet  there  is  so  much  poison 
instilled  into  a  great  part  of  them,  that  it  is 
better  to  proscribe  the  whole. — To  Mr.  Cut- 
ting,   ii,  487.    (P.,  1788.) 

4988.  .    The   object   of   former 

judges  has  been  to  render  the  law  more  and 
more  certain ;  that  of  this  personage  to  render  it 
more  inccrtain  under  pretence  of  rendering  it 
more  reasonable. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  115.     (P.,  1785.) 

4989.  MANUFACTUBES,  Agriculture, 
commerce  and. — I  trust  the  good  sense  of 
our  country  will  see  that  its  greatest  pros- 
perity depends  on  a  due  balance  between  ag- 
riculture, manufactures  and  commerce. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  239. 
(W..  1809.) 

4990. .  An  equilibrium  of  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce,  is  cer- 
tainly become  essential  to  our  independence. 
Manufactures  sufficient  for  our  own  consump- 
tion, of  what  we  raise  the  raw  material  (and 
no  more).  Commerce  sufficient  to  carry  the 
surplus  produce  of  agriculture,  beyond  our 
own  consumption,  to  a  market  for  exchanging 
it  for  articles  we  cannot  raise  (and  no  more). 
These  arc  the  tnic  limits  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  To  go  beyond  them  is  to  increase 
our  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  and  our 
liability  to  war.  These  three  important 
branches  of  human  industry  will  then  grow 
together,  and  be  really  handmaids  to  each 
other— To  James  Jay.  v.  440.  (M.,  April 
1809.)     See  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

4991.  MANTTFACTIXRES,  British  pro- 
hibition of. — By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty.  King 
George  II.,  an  American  subject  is  forbidden 
to  make  a  hat  for  himself,  of  the  fur  which 
he  has  taken  perhaps  on  his  own  soil ;  nn  in- 
stance of  despotism  to  which  tio  parallel  can 
he  produced  in  the  most  arbitrary  ages  of 
British  history. — Rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica,   i,  129.    Ford  ed.,  i,  434-     (i774) 

4992. .     By  an  act  passed  in  the 

twenty-third  year  of  King  George  II.. the  iron 
which  we  make,  we  are  forbidden  to  manufac- 
ture: and.  heavy  as  that  article  is,  and  nec- 
essary in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  besir-es 
commission  and  insurance,  we  are  to  pay 
freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight 
fur  it   hack  again,   for  the  purpose  of  sup- 


porting, not  men,  but  machines  in  the 

of  Great  Britain. — Rights  of  Butish  Axn- 
icA.  i,  129.  Ford  ed.,  i,  434.  (1774.)  See 
Trade. 

—  MANUFACTT7BB8,       Centzttlintlflft 

and. — See  1159. 

4903.  HAHUFACTUBES,  Thtt  Golonlit 

and.— I  think  nothing  can  bring  the  seemity 
of  our  continent  and  its  cause  into  danger,  if 
we  can  support  the  credit  of  our  piper.  To 
do  that,  I  apprehend,  one  of  two  steps  mast 
be  taken.  Either  to  procure  free  trade  bf 
alliance  with  some  naval  power  able  to  pro- 
tect it ;  or,  if  we  find  there  is  no  prospect  of 
that,  to  shut  our  ports  totally,  to  all  the 
world,  and  turn  our  Colonies  into  mannfk- 
tories.  The  former  would  be  most  eligible, 
because  most  conformable  to  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  our  people.-— To  Benjamin  FkAHK- 
LiN.    i,  205.    Ford  ed..  ii,  132.    (1777.) 

4094. .  During  the  present  coo- 
test  we  fiave  manufactured  within  our  fam- 
ilies the  most  necessary  articles  of  clotldlng. 
Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  com^son 
with  the  same  kinds  of  manufacture  in  En- 
rope  ;  but  those  of  wool,  flax  and  hemp  arc 
very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant;  and 
such  is  our  attachment  to  agriculture,  and 
such  our  preference  for  foreign  mann^ctnres, 
that  be  it  wise  or  unwise,  our  people  will  cer- 
tainly return  as  soon  as  they  can.  to  the  rais- 
ing raw  materials,  and  exchanging  them  for 
finer  manufactures  than  they  arc  able  to  ex- 
ecute themselves. — Notes  on  Virginia,  riii. 
404.    Ford  ed..  iii,  268.     (1782.) 

4005.  MAJTCrFACTXTBBS^  Cotton^ 
Great  advances  are  making  in  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures.  Those  of  cotton  will. 
I  think,  be  so  far  proceeded  on,  that  we  shall 
never  again  have  to  recur  to  the  importation 
of  cotton  goods  for  our  own  use. — ^To  Wiu- 
lAM  Lyman,    v,  280.     (W..  1808.) 

4006. .     I   am   much   pleased  to 

find  our  progress  in  manufactures  to  be  so 
great.  That  of  cotton  is  peculiarly  intexest- 
ing.  because  we  raise  the  raw  material  in  soch 
abundance,  and  because  it  may,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, supply  our  deficiencies  both  in  wod  and 
linen— To  J.  DoRSEY.    v.  235.    (W.,  i8d&) 

4907.  MAlTDTACTXTBESy      Th«     Sm- 

bargo  and.— The  Embargo  *  ♦  ♦  prom- 
ises lasting  good  by  promoting  among  onr- 
selves  the  establishment  of  manufoctnres 
hitherto  sought  abroad,  at  the  risk  of  colli- 
sions no  longer  regulated  by  the  laws  of  rea- 
son or  morality. — R.  to  A.  Philadelphia 
Democratic-Republicans,    viii,  12B.   (1806.) 

4008. .    The    suspension  of  oar 

foreign  commerce,  produced  by  the  injustice 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  the  consequent 
losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  sub- 
jects of  just  concern.  The  situation  into 
which  we  have  thus  been  forced,  has  ivapM 
us  to  apply  a  portion  of  our  industry  tfd 
capital  to  internal  manufactures  and  improve- 
ments. The  extent  of  this  conversion  is  i/Stf 
increasing,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  flit 
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nnents  fonned  and  forming  will, 
he  an^ices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
nee,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  tax- 
ith  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and 
ions,  become  permanent — Eighth 
L  Message,  viii,  109.  Ford  sd.,  ix, 
80&) 

. .    As    a    countervail    to 

rt-lived  sacrifices  [l^  the  Embargo], 
lese  shall  no  longer  be  felt,  we  wall 
mtly  retain  the  benefit  diey  have 
!d,  of  fabricating  for  our  own  use  the 
Is  of  our  own  growth,  heretofore 
to  the  work-houses  of  Europe,  to  be 
t  and  returned  to  us. — ^R.  to  A  Bal- 
Taicicany  Society,  viii,  170.   (1809.) 

.    It  is  true  that  the  Em- 

aws  have  not  had  all  the  effect  in 
I  the  powers  of  Europe  to  a  sense  of 
which  a  more  faithful  observance  of 
lif^ht  have  produced.     Yet  they  have 
important  effects  of  saving  our  sea- 
d  property,  of  giving  time  to  prepare 
mce;  and  they  will  produce  uie  fur- 
estimable   advantage  of  turning  the 
n  and  enterprise  of  our  fellow  cit- 
and    the    patronage    of    our    State 
lures   to   the   establishment   of   use- 
ni)factures    in    our    country.      They 
ire  hastened  the  day  when  an  equi- 
between    the   occupations    of   agri- 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  shall 
our  foreign  concerns  to  the  exchange 
that  surplus  which  we  cannot  con- 
r  those  articles  of  reasonable  comfort 
enience  which  we  cannot  produce. — 
.    Penna.  Deicocratic-Repubucans. 
.    (1809.) 

.     Amidst  the  pressure  of 

th  which  the  belligerent  edicts  [Ber- 
ees.  Orders  of  Council,  &c.],  have  af- 
15,  some  permanent  good  will  arise; 
ng  given  to  manufactures  will  have 

effects.     Knowing  most  of  my  own 

can  affirm  with  confidence  that  were 
ircourse  opened  again  to-morrow,  she 
never  agam  import  one -half  of  the 
j^oods  which  she  has  done  down  to 

of  the  edicts.  These  will  be  made  in 
ilies.  For  finer  goods  we  must  resort 
irger  manufactories  established  in  the 
-To  David  Humphreys,  v,  415. 
,  ix,  226.    (W.,  1809.) 

.     The  interruption  of  our 

ce  with  England,  produced  by  our 
o  and  Non-Intercourse  law,  and  the 
indignation  excited  by  her  bare- faced 
i  to  make  us  accessories  and  tributa- 
ler  usurpation  on  the  high  seas,  have 
:d  in  this  country  an  universal  spirit 
lufacturing  for  ourselves,  and  of  re- 
to  a  minimum  the  number  of  articles 
Ji  we  are  dependent  on  her.  The  ad- 
$.  too,  of  lessening  the  occasions  of 
our  peace  on  the  ocean,  and  of  plant- 
consumer  in  our  own  soil  by  the  side 
grower  of  produce,  are  so  palpable, 

temporary  suspension  of  injuries  on 


her  part,  or  agreements  founded  on  that,  will 
now  prevent  our  continning  in  what  we  hare 
begun.  The  spirit  of  mannucturing  has  taken 
deep  root  among  us,  and  its  foundations  are 
laid  in  too  great  expense  to  be  abandoned.— 
To  DuFONT  OB  Nemours,  v,  456.  (M^  June 
1809.) 

6008. ^.     Nothing  more  salutary 

for  us  has  ever  lumpened  than  the  British  ob- 
structions to  our  demands  for  their  manufac- 
tures. Restore  free  intercourse  when  they 
will,  theiir  commerce  with  us  will  have  totallv 
changed  its  form,  and  the  articles  wh  shall 
in  future  want  from  them  will  not  exceed 
their  own  consumption  of  our  produce.— To 
John  Adams,  vi,  56.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  313.  (M., 
Jan.  1812.) 

0004.  MAJSnjJfACTUVSB,  Bnoonrag*- 
m«nt  of  .—The  present  aspect  of  our  f6rdfl;ii 
relations  has  encouraged  here  a  general  spint 
of  encouragement  to  domestic  manufocturea. 
The  Merino  breed  of  sheep  is  well  established 
with  us,  and  fine  samples  of  doth  are  sent  to 
us  from  the  North.  Considerable  mannfac- 
tures  of  cotton  are  also  commencing.  Phila- 
delphia, particularly,  is  becoming  more  man- 
ufacturiiiff  than  commercial.— To  BfR.lifAURy. 
v,  214.    (W.,  Nov.  1807.) 

5005. .     My   idea   is   that   wc 

should  encourage  home  manufactures  to  the 
extent  of  our  own  consumption  of  everr- 
thing  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  material — ^To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  416.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  226. 
(W.,  i8og.) 

5006.  -; — .    Every    syllable    uttered 

in  my  name  becomes  a  text  for  the  federalists 
to  torment  the  public  mind  on  by  their  para- 
phrases and  perversions.  I  have  lately  incul- 
cated the  encouragement  of  manufactures  to 
the  extent  of  our  own  consumption  at  least, 
in  all  articles  of  which  we  raise  the  raw  ma- 
terial. On  this  the  federal  papers  and  meet- 
ings have  sounded  the  alarm  of  Chinese  pol- 
icy, destruction  of  commerce,  &c. ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  iron  which  we  make  must  not  be 
wrought  here  into  plows,  axes,  hoes,  &c,  in 
order  that  the  ship-owner  may  have  the 
profit  of  carrying  it  to  Europe,  and  bring- 
ing it  back  in  a  manufactured  form,  as  if 
after  manufacturing  our  own  raw  materials 
for  our  own  use,  there  would  not  be  a  surplus 
produce  sufficient  to  employ  a  due  propor- 
tion of  navigation  in  carrymg  it  to  market 
and  exchanging  it  for  those  articles  of  which 
we  have  not  the  raw  material.  Yet  this  ab- 
surd hue  and  cry  has  contributed  much  to 
federalize  New  England.  Their  doctrine  goes 
to  the  sacrificing  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures to  commerce ;  to  the  calling  off  our  peo- 
ple from  the  interior  country  to  the  sea  shore 
to  turn  merchants,  and  to  convert  this  great 
agricultural  country  into  a  city  of  Amster- 
dam. But  I  trust  the  good  sense  of  our  coun- 
try will  see  that  its  greatest  prosperity  de- 
pends on  a  due  balance  between  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  not  in  this 
protuberant  navisration  whicn  has  ke^X.  u<^  \^ 
hot  water  from  the  commitnctmcnX.  oi  ^atax 
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government,  and  is  now  engaging  us  in  war. 
— To  Thomas  Leiper.  v,  417.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
239.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

6007.  .    The  government  of  the 

United  States,  at  a  very  early  period,  when 
establishing  its  tariflF  on  foreign  importations, 
were  very  much  guided  in  their  selection  of 
objects  by  a  desire  to  encourage  manufac- 
tures within  themselves. — To .    vii, 

220.     (M..  1821.) 

5008.  MANUFACTUBES,  Fear  of  Brit- 
ish competition.— I  much  fear  the  effect  on 
our  infant  establishments  of  the  policy  avowed 
by  Mr.  Brougham.  Individual  British  mer- 
chants may  lose  by  their  late  immense  impor- 
tations; but  British  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, in  the  mass,  will  gain  by  beating  down 
the  competition  of  ours,  in  our  own  markets. 
Against  this  policy,  our  protecting  duties  are 
as  nothing,  our  patriotism  less. — To  William 
Sampson.    Ford  ed.,  x,  74.    (M.,  1817.) 

5009.  MANUFACTTTBES,  Fostering.— 
Enough  of  the  non-importation  law  should  be 
reserved  *  ♦  *  to  support  those  manufac- 
turingestablishments  which  the  British  Orders 
[of  Council]  and  our  interests  forced  us  to 
make. — To  President  Madison.  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

5010.  MANUFACTIXBES,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  American. — Radically  hostile  to  our 
navigation  and  commerce,  and  fearing  its 
rivalry.  Great  Britain  will  completely  crush 
it,  and  force  us  to  resort  to  agriculture,  not 
aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufactures 
also,  and  render  her  conquests  over  our  navi- 
gation and  commerce  useless,  at  least,  if  not 
injurious,  to  herself  in  the  end,  and  perhaps 
salutary  to  us,  as  removing  out  of  our  way 
the  chief  causes  and  provocations  to  war. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  v.  530.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  278. 
(M.,  1810.) 

5011.  MANUFACTUBES,        Home.— 

There  can  be  no  question,  in  a  mind  truly 
American,  whether  it  is  best  to  send  our  cit- 
izens and  property  into  certain  captivity,  and 
then  wage  war  for  their  recovery,  or  to  keep 
them  at  home,  and  to  turn  seriously  to  that 
policy  which  plants  the  manufacturer  and  the 
husbandman  side  by  side,  and  establishes  at 
the  door  of  every  one  that  exchange  of 
mutual  labors  and  comforts,  which  we  have 
hitherto  sought  in  distailt  regions,  and  under 
perpetual  risk  of  broils  with  them. — R.  to  A. 
OK  New  York  Tammany  Society,  viii,  127. 
(Feb.  1808.) 

5012. .    I    see   with   satisfaction 

*  ♦  ♦  that  our  citizens  ♦  ♦  ♦  are  pre- 
paring to  provide  for  themselves  those  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life,  for  which  it 
would  be  unwise  evermore  to  recur  to  distant 
countries. — R.  to  A.  New  Hampshire  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  131.     (1808.) 

5013. .    I  have  not  formerly  been 

an  advocate  for  great  manufactories.  I 
doubled  whether  our  labor,  employed  in  ag- 
riculture, and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  ener- 


gies of  the  earth,  would  not  procure  us  more 
than  we  could  make  ourselves  of  other  neces- 
saries. But  other  considerations  entering  into 
the  question,  have  settled  my  doubts.— To 
John  Meush.  vi.  94.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.  (IL 
Jan.  1813.) 

5014. .    If  the  piracies  of  France 

and  England  are  to  be  adopted  as  the  law  of 
nations,  or  should  become  their  practice,  it 
will  oblige  us  to  manufacture  at  home  all 
the  material  comforts.  This  may  furnish  a 
reason  to  check  imports  until  necessary  mann- 
factures  are  established  among  us.  This  of- 
fers the  advantage,  too,  of  placing  the  con- 
sumer of  our  produce  near  the  producer.— To 
William  Short,    vi,  laS.    (M..  1813.) 

5015. .  We  are  become  manu- 
facturers to  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who 
do  not  see  it,  and  who  only  consider  the 
short  period  of  time  during  which  we  have 
been  driven  to  them  by  the  suicidal  policj  of 
England. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi,  431- 
(Nl.,  March  1815.) 

5016. .    The    prohibiting   dntics 

we  lay  on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  prudence  requires  us  to  establish  at 
home,  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  every 
good  citizen  to  use  no  foreign  article  which 
can  be  made  within  ourselves,  without  regard 
to  difference  of  price,  secures  us  against  a  ^^ 
lapse  into  foreign  dependency. — ^To  Jeas 
Baptiste  Say.    vi,  431.     (M..  March  iSiS-) 

5017. .    It    is    our    business  to 

manufacture  for  ourselves  whatever  we  can, 
to  keep  our  markets  open  for  what  we  can 
spare  or  want — ^To  Thomas  Leipkr.  vi,  ^5- 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.    (M.,  1815.)    See  MakkeH 

5018. ,    No  one  has  been  more 

sensible  than  myself  of  the  advantages  of 
placing  the  consumer  by  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ducer, nor  more  disposed  to  promote  it  by 
example.— To  Mrs.  K  D.  Morgan.  Foid 
ED.,  viii,  473.  (M.,  1822.)  See  PRoricnoir 
and  Tariff. 

5019.  MAMUFAOTTTBESy  HomeBpiiB.- 

Homespun  is  become  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
I  think  it  an  useful  one,  and,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  encourage  it  by  example.  The 
best  fine  cloth  made  in  the  IJnited  States  is, 
I  am  told,  at  the  manufacture  of  Colond 
Humphreys  in  your  neighborhood  [New  Ha- 
ven]. Could  I  get  the  favor  of  you  to  pro- 
cure me  there  as  much  of  his  best  as  would 
make  me  a  coat  ?  I  should  prefer  a  deep  blue, 
but,  if  not  to  be  had,  then  a  black— To 
Abraham  Bishop.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225.  (W., 
1808.) 

5020.  KAHXTTAOTTTBES^  Household.— 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  wire  or  of  cotton 
cards,  or  if  any,  it  is  not  worth  notice.  No 
manufacture  of  stocking-weaving,  conse- 
quently none  for  making  the  machine;  none 
of  cotton  cloths  of  any  kind  for  sale ;  diough 
in  almost  everv  family  some  is  manufactured 
for  the  use  ot  the  h,mi\y,  which  is  always 
good  in  quality,  and  often  tolerably  fine.  In 
the  same  way,  they  make  excellent  stockingB 
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cotton,  weaving^  it  in  like  manner,  carried 
principally  in  the  family  way.  Among 
:  poor,  the  wife  weaves  generally,  and  the 
h  either  have  a  weaver  among  their  serv- 
ts,  or  employ  their  poor  neighbors. — ^To 
lOMAS  DiGGES.  ii,  412.  Ford  ed.^  v,  28. 
»..  1788.) 

5021. .    The    checks    which    the 

mmercial  regulations  of  Europe  have  given 

the  sale  of  our  produce,  has  produced  a 
ry  considerable  degree  of  domestic  manu- 
:iure.  which,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  house- 
Id  way,  will  doubtless  continue;  and  so  far 

it  is  more  public,  will  depend  on  the  con- 
luance  or  discontinuance  of  this  policy  of 
I  rope.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
(Pa..  1792.) 

5022. .    I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 

♦  ♦  any  improvements  in  the  arts  ap- 
cable  to  *  ♦  ♦  household  manufacture. 
To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  509. 
i..  May  1794) 

5023. The  mass  of  household 

mufacture,  unseen  by  the  public  eye,  and  so 
uch  greater  than  what  is  seen,  is  such  at 
esent,  that  let  our  intercourse  with  England 
opened  when  it  may,  not  one-half  the 
lount  of  what  we  have  heretofore  taken 
3m  her  will  ever  again  be  demanded.  The 
eat  call  from  the  country  has  hitherto  been 
coarse  goods.  These  are  now  made  in  our 
milies,  and  the  advantage  is  too  sensible 
er  to  be  relinquished.  It  is  one  of  those 
vious  improvements  in  our  condition  which 
:eded  only  to  be  forced  on  our  attention, 
ver  again  to  be  abandoned. — To  Dupont  de 
EMOURS.    V,  456.     (M.,  June  1809.) 

5024. .     We    are    going    greatly 

to  manufactures;  but  the  mass  of  them  are 

lusehold  manufactures  of  the  coarse  articles 

Dm  by  the  laborers  and  farmers  of  the  fam- 

These  I  verily  believe  we  shall  succeed 

making  to  the  whole  extent  of  our  neces- 
ies.  But  the  attempts  at  fine  goods  will 
obably  be  abortive.     They  are  undertaken 

company  establishments,  and  chiefly  in  the 
wns;  will  have  but  little  success  and  short 
ntinuance  in  a  country  where  the  charms 

agriculture  attract  every  being  who  can 
gage  in  it.    Our  revenue  will  be  less  than 

would  be  were  we  to  continue  to  import 
stead  of  manufacturing  our  coarse  goods, 
jt  the  increase  of  population  and  production 
ill  keep  pace  with  that  of  manufactures,  and 
aintain  the  quantum  of  exports  at  the 
esent  level  at  least;  and  the  imports  need 
'.  equivalent  to  them,  and  consequently  the 
venue  on  them  be  undiminished. — To  Du- 
>NT  de  Nemours,  v,  583.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  317. 
M.,  1811.) 

5025. .  The  economy  and  thrifti- 

!ss  resulting  from  our  household  manufac- 
ires  are  such  that  they  will  never  again  be 
id  aside. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford 
y-f  ix,  333.    (M.,  Jan.  1812.) 

5026. ^.    Our   manufacturers   are 

>w  very  nearly  on  a  footing  with  those  of 


England.  She  has  not  a  single  improvement 
which  we  do  not  possess,  and  many  of  them 
better  adapted  by  ourselves  to  our  ordinary 
use.  We  have  reduced  the  large  and  ex- 
pensive machinery  for  most  things  to  the 
compass  of  a  private  family,  and  every  fam- 
ily of  any  size  is  now  getting  machines  on  a 
small  scale  for  their  household  purposes. 
Quoting  myself  as  an  example,  and  I  am 
much  behind  many  others  in  this  business, 
my  household  manufactures  are  just  getting 
into  operation  on  the  scale  of  a  carding  ma- 
chine costing  $60  only,  which  may  be  worked 
by  a  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  a  spinning  ma- 
chine, which  may  be  had  for  $10.  carrying  six 
spindles  for  wool,  to  be  worked  by  a  girl  also, 
another  which  can  be  made  for  $25,  carrying 
twelve  spindles  for  cotton,  and  a  loom,  with 
a  flying  shuttle,  weaving  its  twenty  yards  a 
day.  I  need  2,000  yards  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  yearly,  to  clothe  my  family,  which 
this  machinery,  costing  $150  only,  and  worked 
by  two  women  and  two  girls,  will  more  than 
furnish. — To  General  Kosciusko,  vi,  6S. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  362,    (M.,  June  1812.) 

5027. .    I   have   hitherto   myself 

depended  entirely  on  foreign  manufactures; 
but  I  have  now  thirty-five  spindles  agoing,  a 
hand  carding  machine,  and  looms  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  for  the  supply  of  my  own 
farms,  which  will  never  be  relinquished  in 
my  time.  The  continuance  of  the  war  will 
fix  the  habit  generally,  and  out  of  the  evils  of 
impressment  and  of  the  Orders  of  Council,  a 
great  blessing  for  us  will  grow. — To  John 
Melish.  vi,  94.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.  (M., 
Jan.  1813.) 

5028. ,    Small    spinning   jennies 

of  from  half  a  dozen  to  twenty  spindles,  will 
soon  make  their  way  into  the  humblest  cot- 
tages, as  well  as  the  richest  houses  [in  the 
South] ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain,  than 
that  the  coarse  and  middling  clothing  for  our 
families,  will  forever  hereafter  continue  to  be 
made  within  ourselves. — To  John  Melish. 
vi,  94.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  373.    (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

5029. .     Household  manufacture 

is  taking  deep  root  with  us.  I  have  a  card- 
ing machine,  two  spinning  machines,  and 
looms  with  the  flying  shuttle  in  full  operation 
for  clothing  my  own  family ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  by  the  next  winter  this  State  will 
not  need  a  yard  of  imported  coarse  or  mid- 
dling cloth.  I  think  we  have  already  a  sheep 
for  every  inhabitant,  which  will  suffice  for 
clothing;  and  one-third  more,  which  a  single 
year  will  add,  will  furnish  blanketing. — To 
James  Ronaldson.  vi,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  371. 
(M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

5030. .    The  specimens  of  Mrs. 

Mason's  skill  in  manufactures  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  afl.  They  prove  she  is  really  a 
more  dangerous  adversary  to  our  British  foes 
than  all  our  generals.  These  attack  the  hos- 
tile armies  only;  she  the  source  of  their  sub- 
sistence. What  these  do  counts  nothing,  be.- 
cause  they  take  one  day  and  \o%^  ^xvo>Jftct\ 
what  she  docs  counts  dou\A^,  \>tcaM^^  ^>Qax 
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she  takes  from  the  enemy  is  added  to  us.  I 
hope,  too,  she  will  have  more  followers  than 
our  generals,  but  few  rivals,  I  fear.  These 
specimens  exceed  anything  I  saw  during  the 
Revolutionary  war:  although  our  ladies  of 
that  day  turned  their  whole  efforts  to  these 
objects,  and  with  great  praise  and  success. — 
To  John  T.  Mason.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  473.  (M., 
1814.) 

5031. .    I  presume,  like  the  rest 

of  us  in  the  country,  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
household  manufacture,  and  that  you  will  not, 
like  too  many,  abandon  it  on  the  return  of 
peace,  to  enrich  our  late  enemy,  and  to 
nourish  foreign  agents  in  our  bosom,  whose 
baneful  influence  and  intrigues  cost  us  so 
much  embarrassment  and  dissension. — ^To 
George  Fleming,    vi,  506.     (M.,  Dec.  1815.) 

5032. .    The  interruption  of  our 

intercourse  with  England  has  rendered  us  one 
essential  service  in  planting,  radically  and 
firmly,  coarse  manufactures  among  us.  I 
make  in  my  family  two  thousand  yards  of 
cloth  a  >ear.  which  I  formerly  bought  from 
England,  and  it  only  employs  a  few  women, 
children  and  invalids,  who  could  do  little  on 
the  farm.  The  State  generally  does  the  same, 
and  allowing  ten  yards  to  a  person,  this 
amounts  to  ten  millions  of  yards;  and  if  we 
are  about  the  medium  degree  of  manufac- 
turers in  the  whole  Union,  as  I  believe  we 
are.  the  whole  will  amount  to  one  hundred 
millions  of  yards  a  year,  which  will  soon  re- 
imburse us  the  expenses  of  the  war. — To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi.  471.    (M.,  1815.) 

5033.  MANUFACTTTBES,  Independ- 
ence, prosperity  and.— The  risk  of  hanging 
our  prosperity  on  the  fluctuating  counsels  and 
caprices  of  others  renders  it  wise  in  us  to 
turn  seriously  to  manufactures,  and  if  Eu- 
rope will  not  let  us  carry  our  provisions  to 
their  manufactures,  we  must  endeavor  to 
bring  their  manufactures  to  our  provisions. — 
To  David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v.  344. 
(Pa.,  1 791.) 

5034.  MANUFACTURES,  Jefferson's 
views  in  1782. — The  political  economists  of 
Europe  have  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
every  State  should  endeavor  to  manufacture 
for  itself:  and  this  principle,  like  many  others, 
we  transifer  to  America,  without  calculating 
the  riiff^crcnce  of  circumstance  which  should 
often  produce  a  difference  of  result.  In  Eu- 
rope, the  lands  arc  cither  cultivated,  or  locked 
up  against  the  cultivator.  Manufacture  must, 
therefore,  he  resorted  to  of  necessity,  not  of 
choice,  to  support  the  surplus  of  their  people. 
But  we  have  an  iinmonsiiy  of  land  courting 
the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  Is  it  best 
then  that  all  our  citizens  .should  be  employed 
in  its  improvement,  or  that  one  half  of  them 
should  be  called  off  from  that  to  exercise 
manufactures  and  handicrafts  for  the  other? 
Those  who  labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God.  if  ever  He  had  a  chosen  peo- 
ple, whose  breasts  He  has  made  His  peculiar 
deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue. 
It  is  the  focus  in  which  He  keeps  alive  that 

sacred   hrc,    which   otherwise   might   escape 


from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Corruption  of 
morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  is  a  phe- 
nomenon of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  fur- 
nished an  example.  It  is  the  maiic  set  on 
those,  who,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to 
their  own  soil  and  industry,  as  does  the  hus- 
bandman, for  their  subsistence,  depend  for 
it  on  casualities  and  caprice  of  customers.  De- 
pendence begets  subservience  and  venality, 
suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue,  and  prewes 
fit  tools  for  the  designs  of  ambition.  This. 
the  natural  progress  and  consequence  of  the 
arts,  has  sometimes  perhaps  been  retarded  by 
accidental  circumstances;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  proportion  which  the  aggregate 
of  the  other  classes  of  citizens  bears  in  any 
State  to  that  of  its  husbandmen,  is  the  pro- 
portion of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy  parts, 
and  is  a  good  barometer  whereby  to  measure 
its  degree  of  corruption.  While  we  have  land 
to  labor,  then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our 
citizens  occtipied  at  a  work  bench,  or  twiri- 
ing  a  distaff.  Carpenters,  masons,  smiths, 
are  wanting  in  husbandry ;  but,  for  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  manufacture,  let  our  work- 
shops remain  in  Europe.  It  is  better  to  cany 
provisions  and  materials  to  workmen  that, 
than  bring  them  to  the  provisions  and  ma- 
terials, and  with  them  their  manners  and 
principles.  The  loss  by  the  transportation  of 
commodities  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  made 
up  in  happiness  and  permanence  of  spvem- 
ment.  The  mobs  of  great  cities  add  just  so 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  government,  as 
sores  do  to  the  strength  of  the  human  body. 
It  is  the  maimers  and  spirit  of  a  people  whidi 
preserve  a  r^ublic  in  vigor.  A  degeneracy 
in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats  to  the 
heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — Nons  on 
Virginia.  viii,  405.  Ford  Ea,  iii,  M. 
(1782.) 

5035.  XAITDTACTXTBES^      Jeffexson's 
views  in  1816. — ^You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by 
those  who  wish  to  continue  our  dependence 
on  England  for  manufactures.    There  was  a 
time  when  I  might  have  been  so  quoted  with 
more   candor,    but    within   the   thirty  years 
which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circnin- 
stances  changed  1     We  were  then  in  peace. 
Our  independent  place  among  nations  was 
acknowledged.     A  commerce  which  offered 
the  raw  material  in  exchange  for  the  same 
material  after  receiving  the  last  touch  of  in- 
dustry, was  worthy  of  welcome  to  all  nations. 
It  was  expected  that  those  especially  to  wboo 
manufacturing  industry  was  important,  would* 
cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  \ff 
every  favor,  by  every  inducement,  and,  pi^ 
ticularly,  cultivate  their  peace  by  every  act  of 
justice  and  friendship.     Under  this  prospect 
the  question  seemed  legitimate,  whether,  widi 
such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land,  court- 
ing the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of 
agriculture,  or  that  of  manuftictures,  would 
add  most  to  the  national  wealth?    And  the 
doubt  was  entertained  on  this  considentkm 
chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  a 
vast   addition  is  made  by  the  spontaneous 
energies  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  employed;-' 
foronegrain  of  wheat  committed  to  ^  eartfai 
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she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty- 
fold,  whereas  to  the  labor  of  the  manufac- 
turer nothing  is  added.  Pounds  of  flax,  in 
his  hands,  yield,  on  the  contrary,  but  penny- 
weights of  lace.  This  exchange,  too,  labo- 
rious as  it  might  seem,  what  a  field  did  it 
promise  for  the  occupations  of  the  ocean; 
what  a  nursery  for  that  class  of  citizens  who 
were  to  exercise  and  maintain  our  equal  rights 
on  that  element?  This  was  the  state  of 
things  in  1785,  when  the  "  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia "  were  first  printed ;  when,  the  ocean 
being  open  to  all  nations,  and  their  common 
right  in  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under 
regulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and 
usage  of  all,  it  was  thought  that  the  doubt 
might  claim  some  consideration.  But  who,  in 
1785,  could  foresee  the  rapid  depravity  which 
was  to  render  the  close  of  that  century  the 
disgrace  of  the  history  of  man?  Who  could 
have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distin- 
guished in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science 
and  civilization,  would  have  suddenly  de- 
scended from  that  honorable  eminence,  and 
setting  at  defiance  all  those  moral  laws  es- 
tabli^ed  by  the  Author  of  nature  between 
nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and 
piracies,  merely  because  strong  enough  to  do 
it  with  temporal  impunity;  and  that  under 
this  disbandment  of  nations  from  social  order, 
we  should  have  been  despoiled  of  a  thousand 
ships,  and  have  thousands  of  our  citizens  re- 
duced to  Algerine  slavery?  Yet  all  this  has 
taken  place.  One  of  these  nations  [Great 
Britain]  interdicted  to  our  vessels  all  harbors 
of  the  globe  without  having  first  proceeded 
to  some  one  of  hers,  there  paid  a  tribute  pro- 
portioned to  the  cargo,  and  obtained  her 
license  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination. 
The  other  [France]  declared  them  to  be  law- 
ful prize  if  they  had  touched  at  the  port,  or 
been  visited  by  a  ship  of  the  enemy  nation. 
Thus  were  we  completely  excluded  from  the 
ocean.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with 
that  of  1785,  and  say  whether  an  opinion 
founded  in  the  circumstances  of  that  day  can 
be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the  present  ?  We 
have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  be- 
lieve, that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and 
power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of 
interchange  with  other  nations ;  that  to  be  in- 
dependent for  the  comforts  of  life  we  must 
fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now 
pJace  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the 
agriculturist.  The  former  question  is  sup- 
pressed, or  rather  assumes  a  new  form.  Shall 
we  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them,  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation?  He, 
therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manu- 
facture, must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  de- 
pendence on  that  foreign  nation,  or  to  be 
clothed  in  skins,  and  to  live,  like  wild  beasts, 
in  dens  and  caverns.  I  am  not  one  of  these ; 
experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as 
to  our  comfort ;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as 
of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me 
in  purchasing  nothing  foreign  where  an  equiv- 
alent of  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  with- 


out regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not 
be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  soon  have  a  supply 
at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest  that 
weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has 
wielded  it.  If  it  shall  be  proposed  to  go  be- 
yond our  own  supply,  the  question  of  1785 
will  then  recur.  Will  our  surplus  labor  be  then 
most  beneficially  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  fabrications  of  art?  We 
have  time  yet  for  consideration,  before  that 
question  will  press  upon  us;  and  the  maxim 
to  be  applied  will  depend  on  the  circumstances 
which  shall  then  exist;  for  in  so  complicated  a 
science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom 
can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all 
times  and  circumstances,  and  K)r  their  con- 
traries. Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called 
for  this  explanation,  which  reflection  would 
have  rendered  unnecessary  with  the  candid, 
while  nothing  will  do  with  those  who  use 
the  former  opinion  only  as  a  stalking  horse 
to  cover  their  disloyal  propensities  to  keep  us 
in  eternal  vassalage  to  a  foreign  and  un- 
friendly people.*— To  Benjamin  Austin,  vi, 
521.    Ford  ed.,  x,  8.    (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

5036.  MANUFACTT7BES,  Labor  and.— 

In  general,  it  is  impossible  that  manufactures 
should  succeed  in  America  from  the  high 
price  of  labor.  This  is  occasioned  by  the 
great  demand  of  labor  for  agriculture.  A 
manufacturer,  going  from  Europe,  will  turn 
to  labor  of  other  kinds  if  he  finds  more  to 
be  got  by  it,  and  he  finds  some  employment 
so  profitable  that  he  can  soon  lay  up  money 
enough  to  buy  fifty  acres  of  land,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  which  he  is  irresistibly  tempted  by  the 
independence  in  which  that  places  him,  and 
the  desire  of  having  a  wife  and  family  around 
him.  If  any  manufactures  can  succeed  there, 
it  will  be  that  of  cotton. — To  Thomas  Digges. 
ii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  v,  27.    (P.,  1788.) 

5037.  MANXTFACTUBES,  Machinery 
and. — The  endeavors  which  Dr.  Wallace  in- 
formed you  we  were  making  in  the  line  of 
manufactures  are  very  humble  indeed:  We 
have  not  as  yet  got  beyond  the  clothing  of 
our  laborers.  We  hope,  indeed,  soon  to  be- 
gin finer  fabrics,  and  for  higher  uses.  But 
these  will  probably  be  confined  to  cotton  and 
wool.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  have  lately  seen  the  im- 
provement of  the  loom  by  Janes,  the  most 
beautiful  machine  I  have  ever  seen.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  am  endeavoring  to  procure  this  improve- 
ment. These  cares  are  certainly  more  pleas- 
ant than  those  of  the  state. — To  John  T. 
Mason.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  475.     (M.,  1814.) 

5038.  MANXTEACTIXBE8,  National  de- 
fence and. — The  endeavors  of  five  years, 
aided  with  some  internal  manufacturers,  have 

♦  Mr.  Austin  asked  Jefferson's  permission  to  pub- 
lish the  letter  containing  the  foregoing  extract.  Jef- 
ferson wrote  in  reply :  "  I  am,  in  general,  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  carried  into  the  newspapers,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  subject ;  the  whole  pack  of  the  Essex 
[Junto]  Kennel  would  open  upon  me.  With  respect, 
however,  to  so  much  of  my  letter  •  •  •  as  relates 
to  manufactures,  I  have  less  repugnance,  because 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  degree  of  duty  to  avow  a  change 
of  opinion  called  for  hy  a  change  of  circumstance, 
and  especially  on  a  point  now  t>ecoraing  ^^«cu\S»x\<f 
interesting.'*— Editor. 
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not  yet  found  a  tolerable  supply  of  arms.  To 
make  these  within  ourselves,  then,  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  of  war,  is  as  necessary 
as  to  make  our  bread  within  ourselves. — To 
Speaklr  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
267.    (Wg.,  1779.) 

6039. .  I  suppose  that  the  es- 
tablishing a  manufacture  of  arms  [in  Vir- 
ginia] to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  purchase 
of  them  from  hence  f France]  is  at  present 
opposed  by  good  reasons.  This  alone  would 
make  us  independent  for  an  article  essential 
to  our  preservation,  and  workmen  could  prob- 
ably be  either  got  here,  or  drawn  from  England 
to  be  embarked  hence. — To  Governor  Henry. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  48.     (P.,  1785) 

5040.  MANTJFACTTJBE8,  Navigatioii 
vs.— Some  jealousy  of  this  spirit  of  manu- 
facture seems  excited  among  commercial  men. 
It  would  have  been  as  just  when  we  first 
began  to  make  our  own  plows  and  hoes. 
They  have  certainly  lost  the  profit  of  bring- 
ing these  from  a  foreign  country.  ♦  *  * 
I  do  not  think  it  fair  in  the  shipowners  to  say 
we  ought  not  to  make  our  own  axes,  nails. 
&c.,  here,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
carrying  the  iron  to  Europe,  and  bringing 
back  the  axes,  nails,  &c.  Our  agriculture 
will  still  afford  surplus  produce  enough  to 
employ  a  due  proportion  of  navigation. — To 
David  Humphreys,  v,  41s.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
226.     (W.,   180Q.) 

6041.  MANUFACTIXBES,        Frotectioii 

of. — To  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to 
our  circumstances  *  ♦  *  [is  one  of]  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  ourselves 
in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  Annual 
Message.  viii.  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(1802.)     Sec  Protection  and  Tariff. 

5042.  MANIXFACTIXRES,  Rivalry  in 
foreign  markets.— We  hope  to  remove  the 
British  fully  and  finally  from  our  continent. 
And  what  they  will  feel  more,  for  they  value 
their  colonics  only  for  the  bales  of  cloth  they 
take  from  them,  we  have  established  manu- 
facture*^, not  only  sufficient  to  supersede  our 
demand  from  them,  but  to  rivalizc  ihem  in 
foreign  markets. — To  Madame  de  Tesse.  vi. 
2^}^.    Ford  ed..  ix,  440.     (Dec.  1813) 

5043.  MANUFACTURES,  Rooted.— Our 

dome  tic  manufactures  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  taken 
such  deep  root  *  ♦  ♦  [that  they]  never 
again  can  be  shaken. — To  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette,   vi,  427.    Ford  ED.,  ix.  511.     (M.,  1815.) 

5044. .  We  owe  to  the  past  fol- 
lies and  wrong«i  of  the  British  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  made  independent  of  them 
for  every  material  manufacture.  These  have 
taken  <:iich  root  in  our  private  families  espe- 
cially, that  nothing  now  can  ever  extirpate 
them. — To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  504.     (M.,  Feb.  iRi.S.) 

6045.  MANUFACTURES,  State  aid  to. 
— The  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia  seemed 
disposed  to  adventure  £-2.500  for  the  establish- 
ing a  woollen  manufactory  in  Virginia,  but  the 
Senate  did  not  concur.     By  their  returning  to 


the  subject,  however,  at  a  subsequent  sessm 
and  wishing  more  specific  propositions,  it  n 
probable  they  might  be  induced  to  concur,  if 
they  saw  a  certain  provision  that  their  moncf 
would  not  be  paid  for  nothing.  Some  unsuc- 
cessful experiments  heretofore  may  have  ng- 
gested  this  caution.  Suopose  the  propositioiis 
brought  into  some  such  shape  aa  this:  Tbe 
undertaker  is  to  contribute  £x.ooo,  the  State 
£  2,500,  viz. :  the  undertaker  having  laid  out  Ui 
£1,000  -n  the  necessary  implements  to  be 
brought  from  Europe,  and  these  being  ludcd 
in  Virginia  as  a  security  that  he  will  proceed, 
let  the  State  pay  for  the  first  necessary  pn^ 
pose  then  to  occur  £1,000. 

Let  it  pay  him  a  stipend  of  ;£«»  a  year  for  the 

nrst  three  years. 


y< 

Let  it  %\v^  him  a^  bounty  (suppose  one-third) 

oaltogooa 


on  every  yard  of  woollen  clothequai  to  good 
plains,  which  he  shall  weave  for  five  \ 


four  first  years,  and  £^09  the  fifth. 

To  every  workman  whom  he  shall  import,  let 
them  give,  after  he  shall  have  worked  in  the 
manufactonr  five  years,  warrants  for  —  screi 
of  land,  and  pay  the  esmenses  of  survey,  patenli. 
&c  (This  last  article  is  to  meet  the  pivpositioa 
of  the  undertaker.  I  do  not  like  it,  because  it 
tends  to  draw  off  the  manufacturer  from  kb 
trade.  I  should  better  like  a  premium  to  hin 
on  his  continuance  m  it;  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  should  be  free  from  Sute  taxes  as  \at%  u 
he  should  carry  on  his  trade.) 

The  President's  intervention  seems  «%fT**frf 
till  the  contracts  shall  be  concluded.  It  is  pre- 
sumed he  would  not  like  to  be  embarrassed 
afterwards  with  the  details  of  superintendence. 
Suppose,  in  his  answer  to  the  C^vemor  of  ^^ 
ginia,  he  should  say  that  the  undertaker  beisff 
in  Europe,  more  specific  propositions  cannot  be 
obtained  from  him  in  time  to  be  laid  before  this 
assembly ;  that  in  order  to  secure  to  the  Stste 
the  benefits  of  the  establishment,  and  yet  guard 
them  against  an  unproductive  grant  of  monef, 
he  thinks  some  plan  like  the  preceding  one 
might  be  proposed  to  the  undertaker.  That  as 
it  is  not  known  whether  he  would  accept  it  ex- 
actly in  that  form,  it  might  disappoint  the  vie«s 
of  the  State  were  they  to  prescribe  that  or  aiv 
other  form  rigorously,  consequently  that  a  dis- 
cretionary power  must  be  given  to  a  certaio 
extent.  That  he  would  willingly  cooperate  with 
their ^  Executive  in  efTectine  the  contract,  and 
certainly  would  not  conclude  it  on  any  teros 
worse  for  the  State  than  those  before  explained, 
and  that  the  contracts  being  once  concluded,  hii 
distance  and  other  occupations  would  oblise 
him  to  leave  the  execution  ojpen  to  the  Execii* 
tivc  of  the  State. — Official  Opinion,  vii,  460. 
(1790.) 

6046.  MAKXTFAGTUBSS,      Ttwiff    ob 

foreign.— Where  a  nation  imposes  high  du- 
ties on  our  productions,  or  prohibits  then 
altogether,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  do 
the  same  by  theirs ;  first  burdening  or  exdod- 
ing  those  productions  which  they  bring  here 
in  competition  with  our  own  of  the  sune 
kind;  selecting  next,  such  manufactures  as 
we  take  from  them  in  greatest  quantity,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  the  soooest 
fwmish  to  ourselves,  or  obtain  from  other 
countries;  imposing  on  them  duties  lighter  «t 
first,  but  heavier  and  heavier,  afterwards,  as 
other  channels  of  supply  open.  Such  dntiesi 
having  the  effect  of  indirect  encoungcncflt 
to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  kU 
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may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  him- 
self into  these  States,  where  cheaper  subsist- 
ence, equal  laws,  and  a  vent  of  his  wares, 
free  of  duty,  may  ensure  him  the  highest 
profits  from  his  skill  and  industry.  And 
here,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  State 
governments  to  cooperate  essentially,  by 
opening  the  resources  of  encouragement 
which  are  under  their  control,  extending  them 
liberally  to  artists  in  those  particular  branches 
of  manufacture  for  which  their  soil,  climate, 
population  and  other  circumstances  have  ma- 
tured them,  and  fostering  the  precious  efforts 
and  progress  of  household  manufacture,  by 
some  patronage  suited  to  the  nature  of  its 
objects,  guided  by  the  local  informations  they 
possess,  and  guarded  against  abuse  by  their 
presence  and  attentions.  The  oppressions  on 
our  agriculture,  in  foreign  ports,  would  thus 
be  made  the  occasion  of  relieving  it  from  a 
dependence  on  the  councils  and  conduct  of 
others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufactures 
and  population  at  home. — Foreign  Commerce 
Report,  vii.  648.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  481.  (Dec. 
1793)     See  Duties,  Protection  and  Tariff. 

5047.  MANTTFACTUBES,  Virginia.— 
In  Virginia  we  do  little  in  the  fine  way,  but 
in  coarse  and  middling  goods  a  great  deal. 
Every  family  in  the  country  is  a  manufac- 
tory within  itself,  and  is  very  generally  able 
to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  mid- 
dling stuffs  for  its  own  clothing  and  house- 
hold use.  We  consider  a  sheep  for  every 
person  in  the  family  as  sufficient  to  clothe  it, 
in  addition  to  the  cotton,  hemp  and  flax  which 
we  raise  ourselves.  For  fine  stuff  we  shall 
depend  on  your  northern  manufactories.  Of 
these,  that  is  to  say,  of  company  establish- 
ments we  have  none.  We  use  little  machin- 
ery. The  spinning  jenny,  and  loom  with  the 
flying  shuttle,  can  be  managed  in  a  family; 
but  nothing  more  complicated. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  332.  (M.,  Jan. 
1812.) 

5048. .    For  fine  goods  there  are 

numerous  establishments  at  work  in  the  large 
cities,  and  many  more  daily  growing  up :  and 
of  merinos  we  have  some  thousands,  and 
these  multiplying  fast.  We  consider  a  sheep 
for  every  person  as  sufficient  for  their  woollen 
clothing,  and  this  State  and  all  to  the  north 
have  fully  that,  and  those  to  the  south  and 
west  will  soon  be  up  to  it.  In  other  articles 
we  are  equally  advanced,  so  that  nothing  is 
inore  certain  than  that,  come  peace  when  it 
vill.  we  shall  never  again  go  to  England  for  a 
shilling  where  we  have  gone  for  a  dollar's 
worth.  Instead  of  applying  to  her  manufac- 
turers there,  they  must  starve  or  come  here 
to  be  employed. — To  General  Kosciusko,  vi, 
69.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  363.     (M.,  June  1812.) 

-.  MAPLE  SUGAB.— See  Sugar. 

5049.  MABBURY  vs.  MADISON,  Case 

of. — I  observe  that  the  case  of  Mar  bury  vs. 
Madison  has  been  cited  [in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr],  and  I  think  it  material  to  stop  at  the 
threshold  the  citing  that  case  as  authority  and 
to  have  it  denied  to  be  law.     i.  Because  the 


judges  in  the  outset,  disclaimed  all  cognizance 
of  the  case,  although  they  then  went  on  to  say 
what  would  have  been  their  opinion,  had  they 
had  cognizance  of  it.  This,  then,  was  confess- 
edly an  extra-judicial  opinion,  and,  as  such  of 
no  authority.  2.  Because,  had  it  been  judi- 
cially pronounced,  it  would  have  been  against 
law;  for  to  a  commission,  a  deed,  a  bond, 
delivery  is  essential  to  give  validity.  Until, 
therefore,  the  commission  is  delivered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  and  his  agents, 
it  is  not  his  deed.  He  may  withhold  or  can- 
cel it  at  pleasure,  as  he  might  his  private 
deed  in  the  same  situation.  The  Constitution 
intended  that  the  three  great  branches  of  the 
government  should  be  coordinate,  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  As  to  acts,  there- 
fore, which  are  to  be  done  by  either,  it  has 
pfiven  no  control  to  another  branch.  A 
judge,  I  presume,  cannot  sit  on  a  bench  with- 
out a  commission,  or  a  record  of  a  commis- 
sion ;  and  the  Constitution  having  given  to  the 
Judiciary  branch  no  means  of  compelling  the 
Executive  either  to  deliver  a  commission,  or 
to  make  a  record  of  it,  shows  that  it  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  Judiciary  that  control  over 
the  Executive,  but  that  it  should  remain  in 
the  power  of  the  latter  to  do  it  or  not.  Where 
different  branches  have  to  act  in  their  re- 
spective lines,  finally  and  without  appeal,  un- 
der any  law,  they  may  give  to  it  different  and 
opposite  constructions.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
William  Smith,  the  House  of  Representatives 
determined  he  was  a  citizen ;  and  in  the  case 
of  William  Duane  (precisely  the  same  in 
every  material  circumstance),  the  judges  de- 
termined he  was  no  citizen.  In  the  cases  of 
Callender  and  some  others,  the  judges  de- 
termined the  Sedition  Act  was  valid  under  the 
Constitution,  and  exercised  their  regular  pow- 
ers of  sentencing  them  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  the  Executive  determined  that  the 
Sedition  Act  was  a  nullity  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  exercised  his  regular  power  of 
prohibiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  or 
rather  of  executing  the  real  law,  which  pro- 
tected the  acts  of  the  defendants.  From  these 
different  constructions  of  the  same  act  by 
different  branches,  less  mischief  arises  than 
from  giving  to  any  one  of  them  a  control  over 
the  others.  The  Executive  and  Senate  act  on 
the  construction,  that  until  delivery  from  the 
Executive  department,  a  commission  is  in 
their  possession,  and  within  their  rightful 
power;  and  in  cases  of  commissions  not  re- 
vocable at  will,  where,  after  the  Senate's  ap- 
probation and  the  President's  signing  and 
sealing,  new  information  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  person  has  come  to  hand  before  the  de- 
livery of  the  commission,  new  nominations 
have  been  made  and  approved,  and  new  com- 
missions have  issued.  On  this  construction 
I  have  hitherto  acted;  on  this  I  shall  ever 
act,  and  maintain  it  with  the  powers  of  the 
government,  against  any  control  which  may 
be  attempted  by  the  judges,  in  subversion  of 
the  independence  of  the  Executive  and  Sen- 
ate within  their  peculiar  department.  I  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  in  a  case  where  our  de- 
cision is  by  the  Constitution  tht  ^wv^ticv^  ox«.> 
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and  that  which  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  is 
the  constitutionally  authoritative  one^and  that 
that  by  the  judges  was  coram  non  judice,  and 
unauthoritative,  because  it  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  I  have  long  wished  for  a  proper 
occasion  to  have  the  gratuitous  opinion  in 
Marhury  vs.  Madison  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  denounced  as  not  law ;  and  I  think  the 
present  a  fortunate  one,  because  it  occupies 
such  a  place  in  the  public  attention.  I  ^ould 
be  glad,  therefore,  if,  in  noticing  that  case, 
you  could  take  occasion  to  express  the  de- 
termination of  the  Executive,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  that  case  were  given  extra- judicially 
and  against  law.  and  that  their  reverse  will  be 
the  rule  of  action  with  the  Executive. — ^To 
George  Hay.  v,  84.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  53.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

5050.  HABIE  ANTOINETTE,  Charac- 
ter.— ^This  angel,  as  gaudily  painted  in  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  Rhetor  Burke,  with  some 
smartness  of  fancy,  but  no  good  sense,  was 
proud,  disdainful  of  restraint,  indignant  at  all 
obstacles  to  her  will,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and  firm  enough  to  hold  to  her  de- 
sires, or  perish  in  their  wreck. — Autobiogra- 
phy,  i,  loi.    Ford  ed.,  i,  140.    (1821.) 

5051. .    She    is    capricious    like 

her  brother,  and  governed  by  him ;  devoted  to 
pleasure  and  expense :  and  not  remarkable  for 
any  other  vices  or  virtues. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  154.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  393.    (P.,  1787.) 

5052. .    It  may  be  asked  what  is 

the  Queen  disposed  to  do  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  things  r  Whatever  rage,  pride  and  fear 
can  dictate  in  a  breast  which  never  knew  the 
presence  of  one  moral  restraint. — To  John  Jay. 
iii,  118.     (P.,  Sep.  1789.) 

5053.  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Extrava- 
gance.— Nor  should  we  wonder  at  *  ♦  * 
[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  power  under  which  *  *  *  [the  French] 
people  were  ground  to  powder;  when  we  pass 
m  review  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  enormous  expenses  of 
the  Queen,  the  princes  and  the  Court. — Auto- 
BiotiRAPHv.     i.  86.     Ford  ed.,   i.   118.     (1821.) 

5054.  MABIE  ANTOINETTE,  Gam- 
bling.— Her  inordinate  gambling  and  dissipa- 
tions, with  those  of  the  Count  d'Artois  and 
others  of  her  clique,  had  been  a  sensible  item 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury. — Autobi- 
ography,    i,  loi.     Ford  ed.,  i,  140.     (1821.) 

5055.  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Beform. 

— The  exhaustion  of  the  treasury  called  into 
action  the  reforming  hand  of  the  nation :  and 
her  opposition  to  it,  her  inflexible  perverseness 
and  dauntless  spirit,  led  herself  to  the  guillotine, 
drew  the  King  on  with  her,  and  plunged  the 
world  into  crimes  and  calamities  which  will 
forever  stain  the  pages  of  modern  history. — 
Autobiography,  i,  10 i.  Ford  ed..  i,  140. 
(1821.) 

5056.  MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  The 
Revolution  and.— I  have  ever  believed,  that 
had  there  been  no  Queen,  there  would  have 
been  no  Revolution.  No  force  would  have  been 
provoked,  nor  exercised.  The  Kinj?  would  have 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
sounder  counsellors,  who,  guided  by  the  in- 
creased lights  of  the  age,  wished  only,  with  the 


same  pace,  to  advance  the  principles  of  thdr 
social  constitution. — ^AuTOBioGHAPHy.  L  101. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  140.     (1821.) 

0057.  KASIHB  HOSPITAIA^  Bsteb- 
lisliment  of  .—With  respect  to  marine  hospi* 
tols,  I  presume  you  know  that  such  establiib- 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment in  the  several  Sutes,  that  a  portion  of 
seamen's  wages  is  drawn  for  their  support,  and 
the  Government  furnishes  what  is  ddkicnt 
Mr.  Gallatin  is  attentive  to  them,  and  they  will 
grow  with  our  growth.— To  Jaicbs  Rom aldsox. 
vi,  92.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  371.     (M.,  Jan.  ,8ij.) 

—  MABINE  IiEAOUB.— See  1535. 

5058.  HASITHOB  law,  Violatloii  d 

—A  statement  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Brifaiii 
towards  this  country,  so  far  as  respects  the 
violations  of  the  Maritime  Law  of  nations 
[must  be  laid  before  Congress].  Here  it  would 
be  necessary  to  state  each  distinct  principle 
violated,  and  to  quote  the  cases  of  violatioiL 
and  to  conclude  with  a  view  of  her  viee-ad- 
miralty  courts,  their  venality  and  rascality,  in 
order  to  show  that  however  for  conveniences 
(and  not  of  right)  the  court  of  the  captor  is 
admitted  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  yet  that 
in  so  palpable  an  abuse  of  that  trust,  some 
remedy  must  be  applied. — ^To  Cabsab  A.  Rod- 
ney. V,  200.  Foed  ed.,  ix.  144.  (W.,  Oct 
1807.) 

5050.  MARKETS,  AceaM  to.— It  is  not 

to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we  are 
to  trust  for  fair  and  equal  access  to  market 
with  our  productions,  or  for  our  due  share  in 
the  transportation  of  them;  but  to  our  own 
means  of  independence,  and  the  firm  will  to 
use  thjm.— Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii, 
650.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  483.    (Dec  1793.) 

5060.  MABKBTB,  Britlah.— It  is  but  too 
true,  that  Great  Britain  furnishes  marioets  for 
three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  eight 
northernmost  States,— a  truth  not  proper  to 
be  spoken  of,  but  which  should  influence  our 
proceedings  with  them.— To  James  Monbob. 
i,  406.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  85.     (P..  1785.) 

5061.  MABXETS,  Exclusion  from.— Let 

them  [the  British]  not  think  to  exclude  « 
from  going  to  other  markets  to  dispose  of 
those  commodities  which  they  cannot  use,  nor 
to  supply  those  wants  which  they  cannot  sup- 
ply.—Rights  OF  Brfhsh  America,  i.  14a. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  446.     (1774.) 

5062. .    Besides  the  duties  ♦  •  • 

[the  acts  of  Parliament]  impose  on  our 
articles  of  export  and  import  they  prohibit 
our  going  to  any  markets  northward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  for  the 
sale  of  commodities  which  great  Britain  will 
not  take  from  us,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
others,  with  which  she  cannot  supply  us;  and 
that,  for  no  other  than  the  arbitrary  purpose 
of  purchasing  for  themselves,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
our  rights  and  interests,  certain  privileses  in 
their  commerce  with  an  allied  Sute,  who,  in 
confidence,  that  their  exclusive  tr&de  with 
America  will  be  continued,  while  the  prin- 
ciples and  power  of  the  British  Parliament 
be  the  same,  have  indulged  themselves  in 
every  exorbitance  which  their  avarice  coaM 
dictate  or  our  necessity  extort;  have  raised 
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thetr  commodities  called  for  in  America*  to 
the  double  and  treble  of  what  they  sold  for, 
before  such  exclusive  privileges  were  given 
I  hem*  and  of  what  better  commodities  of  the 
same  kind  would  cost  us  elsewhere;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  us  much  less  for  what 
we  carry  thither,  than  might  be  had  at  more 
convenient  ports,— Rights  of  Biotish 
AMERICA,    i,  128,    Ford  ed,,  i,  433.     ( 17740 

5063, .  These  acts  [of  Parlia- 
ment) prohibit  us  from  carrying,  in  quest  of 
other  purcliasers,  the  surplus  of  our  tobaccos, 
remaining  after  the  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  issuppli^;  so  that  we  must  leave  them 
with  the  British  merchant  for  whatever  he 
wili  please  to  allow  us,  to  be  by  him  re- 
shipped  to  foreign  markets,  where  he  will  reap 
the  benefits  of  making  sale  of  them  for  full 
vaiue,^RiGiiTS  of  British  AMERtCA,  i»  129. 
FoRDm,  i,  433-    (1774-) 

6004,  MARKISTS,  Bxtenflion  ot,— The 
mass  of  our  countrymen  being  interested  in 
agriculture,  I  hope  I  do  not  err  in  supposing 
that  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  as  the 
present,  to  enable  them  to  adopt  their  pro- 
ductions to  the  market,  to  point  out  markets 
for  them,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  favorable 
terms  of  reception,  is  within  the  line  of  my 
duty.— To  John  Jay.  ii,  139.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
J7a    (1787^) 

6065.  MABKETS,    rtBh    oiL— The    duty 

on  whale  oil  I  in  the  British  markets]  amounts 
to  a  prohibitioa  This  duty  was  originaUy 
laid  on  all  foreign  fish  oil  with  a  view  to 
favor  the  British  and  American  fisheries. 
When  we  became  independent,  and  of  course 
foreign  to  Great  Britain,  we  became  ?»uhject 
to  the  foreign  duty.  No  duty,  therefore, 
which  France  may  think  proper  to  lay  on  this 
anicle.  can  drive  it  to  the  English  market. 
It  could  only  oblige  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket to  abandon  their  fishery.  But  the 
poverty  of  their  soil,  offering  ihem  no  other 
resource,  they  must  quit  their  country,  and 
either  establish  themselves  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where,  as  British  fishermen,  they  may  par- 
ticipate of  the  British  premium  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  price  of  their  whale  nil^  or 
they  must  accept  the  conditions  which  this 
government  offers  for  the  establishment  they 
have  proposed  at  Dunkirk.  Your  Excellency 
will  jud«e  what  conditions  may  counterbal- 
ance in  their  minds  the  circumstances  of  the 
vicinity  of  Nova  Scotia,  sameness  of  lan- 
guage bws.  religion^  customs  and  kindred. 
Remaining  in  their  native  country,  to  which 
they  are  most  singularly  attached,  excluded 
from  commerce  with  England,  taught  to  look 
to  France  as  the  only  country  from  which  they 
can  derive  sustenance,  they  will  in  case  of 
war  become  useful  rovers  against  its  enemies. 
Their  position,  their  poverty,  their  courage, 
their  address,  and  their  hatred  will  render 
them  formidable  scourges  on  the  British  com- 
merce.— To    CotTNT    DE    MONTMORIN.      ii,    312. 

(P.  1787  > 

5060. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

Arr<l  of   September   ^th    (1788  J    excluding 


foreign  whale  oils  from  the  ports  of  this 
country  [France]-  I  have  obtained  the 
promise  of  an  explanatory  Arret  to  declare 
that  that  of  September  aSth  was  not  meant 
to  extend  to  us.  Orders  are  accordingly 
given  in  the  ports  to  receive  ours,  and  the 
Arrtrt  will  soon  be  published.  This  placei 
us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever,  as  it  gives  us 
a  monopoly  of  this  market  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  fishermen.— To  Thomas 
Paine-     ii,  549^     (P,  tT^SJ 

5067.  ,     You    recollect    well    the 

Arret  of  December  29th,  1787,  in  favor  of  our 
commerce,  and  which,  among  other  thin^^ 
gave  free  admission  to  our  whale  oil,  unoer 
a  duty  of  about  two  Ion  is  a  ton*  In  con- 
sequence of  the  English  treaty,  their  oils 
flowed  in  and  overstocked  the  market.  The 
light  duty  they  were  liable  to  under  the  treaty, 
still  lessened  b}{  false  estimates  and  aided  by 
the  high  premiums  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  enabled  them  to  undersell  the  French 
and  American  oils.  This  produced  an  out- 
cry of  the  Dunkirk  fishery.  It  was  proposed 
to  exclude  all  European  oils,  which  would 
not  infringe  the  Bnti.sh  treaty.  I  couM  not 
but  encourage  this  idea,  because  it  would  give 
to  the  French  and  American  fisheries  a 
monopoly  of  the  French  market.  The  Arret 
was  so  drawn  up;  but.  in  the  very  moment 
of  passing  it.  they  struck  out  the  word  Eu- 
ropean,  so   that   our   oils   became   involved. 

*  *  ♦  As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  me  I 
wrote  to  Monsieur  de  Montmorin*  and  had 
conferences  with  him  and  the  other  ministers, 

*  *  *  An  immediate  order  was  given  for  the 
present  admission  of  our  oils.  *  *  *  It 
was  observed  that  if  our  States  would  pro- 
hibit all  foreign  oils  from  being  imported  mlo 
them,  it  would  be  a  great  safeguard,  and  an 
encouragement  to  them  to  continue  the  ad- 
mission,—To  John  Adams,  ii,  538.  (F. 
1788.) 

6008* .    The  Arret  of  September 

28th  [1788],  to  comprehend  us  with  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  exclusion  of  whale  oil  from  their 
ports  *  *  *  would  be  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment to  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket^  and 
there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  removed 
to  Nova  Scotia  or  England,  in  preference  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world,— To  William 
Carmichael.    ii,  551,    (F,  1788.) 

6069.  -^^ .  This  branch  of  com- 
merce [whale  oils]  *  *  *  will  l>c  on  a 
better  footing  than  ever  as  enjoying  jointly 
with  the  French  oil,  a  monopoly  of  the 
French  markets.— To  John  Jay.  ii,  513.  (F, 
J788.) 

6070. ,    The   English  began    [in 

1 787 J  to  deluge  the  markets  of  France  with 
their  whale  oils;  and  they  were  enabled,  by 
the  great  premiums  given  by  their  govern- 
ment, to  undersell  the  French  fisherman, 
aided  by  feebler  premiums,  and  the  American, 
aided  by  his  poverty  alone.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  these  speculations  were  not  made  at  the 
risk  of  the  British  government,  to  suppress 
the  French  and  American  fish^TTcvwi  m  ^fe«« 
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only  market.  Some  remedy  seemed  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  a  bad 
one  to  subject,  by  a  general  Iaw»  ihe  merchan- 
dise of  every  nation,  and  of  every  nature,  to 
pay  additional  duties  in  the  ports  of  France, 
exactly  eaual  to  the  premiums  and  drawbacks 
given  on  the  same  merchandise  by  their  own 
government.  This  might  not  only  counteract 
the  effect  of  premiums  in  the  instance  of 
whale  oils,  but  attack  the  whole  British  sys- 
tem of  bounties  and  drawbacks,  five-eighths 
of  our  whale  oil,  and  two-thirds  of  our  salted 
fish,  they  take  from  us  one- fourth  of  our 
tobacco,  three-fourths  of  our  live  stock,  *  ♦  * 
a  considerable  and  growing  portion  of  our 
rice,  great  supplies,  occasionally,  of  other 
grain;  in  1789,  which,  indeed,  was  extraor- 
dinary, four  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  upwards  of  a  million  of  bushels  of  rye 
and  barley  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  nearly  the  whole 
carried  in  our  own  vessels.  They  are  a  free 
market  now,  and  will,  in  time,  be  a  valuable 
one  for  ships  and  ship  timber,  potash  and 
peltry. — Report  on  the  Fisheries,  vii,  551. 
(1791) 

6071. .  France  is  the  only  coun- 
try which  can  take  our  surplus,  and  they  take 
principally  of  the  common  oil ;  as  the  habit 
is  but  commencing  with  them  of  a  just  value 
to  spermaceti  whale.  Some  of  this,  how- 
ever, finds  its  vent  there.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  particular  interest  perpetually  soliciting  the 
exclusion  of  our  oils  from  their  markets. 
The  late  government  there  saw  well  that  what 
we  should  lose  thereby  would  be  gained  by 
others,  not  by  themselves.  And  we  arc  to 
hope  that  the  present  government,  as  wise 
and  friendly,  will  also  view  us,  not  as  rivals, 
but  as  cooperaiors  against  a  common  rival 
(England).  Friendly  arrangements  with 
them,  and  accommodation  to  mutual  interest, 
rendered  easier  by  friendly  dispositions  exist- 
ing on  both  sides,  may  long  secure  to  us  this 
important  resource  for  our  seamen.  Nor  is 
it  the  interest  of  the  fisherman  alone  which 
calls  for  the  cultivation  of  friendly  arrange- 
ments with  that  nation;  besides  by  the  aid 
of  which  they  make  London  the  centre  of 
commerce  for  the  earth.  A  less  general 
remedy,  but  an  effectual  one,  was  to  prohibit 
the  oils  of  all  European  nations;  the  treaty 
with  England  requiring  only  that  she  should 
be  treated  as  well  as  the  most  favored  Eu- 
ropcan  nation.  But  the  remedy  adopted  was 
to  prohil)it  all  oils,  without  exception. — To 
Count  de  Mo.nt.morin.     ii,  520.     (P.,  1788.) 

5072. .     England    is   the   market 

for  the  greatest  part  of  our  spermaceti  oil. 
They  impose  on  all  our  oils  a  duty  of  eighteen 
pounds  five  shillings  sterling  the  ton.  which, 
as  to  the  common  kind,  is  a  prohibition, 
*  ♦  *  and  as  to  the  spermaceti,  gives  a 
preference  of  theirs  over  ours  to  that  amount, 
so  as  to  leave,  in  the  end,  but  a  scanty  benefit 
to  the  fishermen ;  and,  not  long  since,  by  a 
change  of  construction,  without  any  change 
of  law,  it  was  made  to  exclude  our  oils  from 
their  ports,  when  carried  in  our  vessels.  On 
some  change  of  circumstance,  it  was  con- 
strued back  again  to  the  reception  of  our  oils. 


on  paying  always,  however,  the  same  duty 
of  eighteen  pounds  five  shillings.  This  serves 
to  show  that  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold  the 
admission  of  this  commodity  in  their  markets, 
is  as  precarious  as  it  is  hard.  Nor  can  it 
be  announced  that  there  is  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  arrange  this  or  any  other  com- 
mercial matter  to  mutual  convenience. — Re- 
port ON  the  Fisheries,    vii,  552.    (1791.) 

5073.  MABKETS,  Fisheries.— Agricul- 
ture has  too  many  markets  to  be  allowed  to 
take  away  those  of  the  fisheries. — Report  on 
the  Fisheries,    vii,  544.    (1791.) 

6074.  MARKETS,  Foreign.— We  have 
hitherto  respected  the  indecision  of  Spain 
[with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi], ♦  ♦  *  because  our  .western  dti- 
zens  have  had  vent  at  home  for  their  pro- 
ductions. A  surplus  of  production  begins 
now  to  demand  foreign  markets.  Whenever 
they  shall  say,  "  We  cannot,  we  will  not.  be 
longer  shut  up'*,  the  United  States  will  be 
reduced  to  the  following  dilemma:  i.  To 
force  them  to  acquiescence.  2.  To  separate 
from  them  rather  than  take  part  in  a  war 
against  Spain.  3.  Or  to  preserve  them  in 
our  Union,  by  joining  them  in  the  war. 
*  ♦  *  The  third  is  the  alternative  we  must 
adopt. — Instructions  to  William  Carui- 
chael.    ix.  412.    Ford  ed.,  v.  226.    (179a) 

5075. .  Our  commerce  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  character  to  entitle  it  to  favor  in 
most  countries.  The  commodities  we  offer 
are  either  necessaries  of  life,  or  materials  for 
manufacture,  or  convenient  subjects  of  rev- 
enue ;  and  we  take  in  exchange,  either  manu- 
factures, when  they  have  received  the  last 
finish  of  art  and  industry,  or  mere  luxuries. 
Such  customers  may  reasonably  expect  wel- 
come and  friendly  treatment  at  every  market. 
Customers,  too,  whose  demands,  increasing 
with  their  wealth  and  population,  must  very 
.shortly  give  full  employment  to  the  whole 
industry  of  any  nation  whatever,  in  any  line 
of  supply  they  may  get  into  the  habit  of  call- 
ing for  from  it. — Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port,   vii,  646.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  479.  (Dec  1793.) 

6076.  MAKKETS,  Fostering. — ^The  way 
to  encourage  purchasers  is  to  multiply  their 
means  of  payment. — To  Count  de  Mont- 
morin.    ii,  529.     (P.,  1788.) 

5077.  MAKKETSy      French. — No      two 

countries  are  better  calailated  for  the  ex- 
changes of  commerce.  France  wants  rice, 
tobacco,  potash,  furs,  and  ship- timber.  We 
want  wines,  brandies,  oils,  and  manufactures. 
—To  Count  de  Vercennes.  i,  390.  (P. 
1785.) 

5078. .    If     American     produce 

can  be  brought  into  the  ports  of  France,  the 
articles  of  exchange  for  it  will  be  taken  in 
those  ports;  and  the  only  means  of  drawing 
it  hither  is  to  let  the  merchant  see  that  be 
can  dispose  of  it  on  better  terms  here  than 
anywhere  else.  If  the  market  price  of  this 
country  does  not  in  itself  offer  this  supe- 
riority, it  may  be  worthy  of  consideratkm. 
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whether  it  should  be  obtained  by  such  abate- 
ments of  duties,  and  even  by  such  other  en- 
couragements as  the  importance  of  the  article 
may  justify.  Should  some  loss  attend  this 
in  the  beginning,  it  can  be  discontinued  when 
the  trade  shall  be  well  established  in  this 
channel.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  i,  597- 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  256.     (P.,  1786.) 

5079. .     I  have  laid  my  shoulder 

to  the  opening  the  markets  of  France  to  our 
produce,  and  rendering  its  transportation  a 
nursery  for  our  seamen. — To  General  Wash- 
ington, ii,  536.  Ford  ed.,  v,  58.  (P., 
1788.) 

5080. .     I   very   much   fear   that 

France  will  experience  a  famine  this  summer. 
The  effects  of  this  admit  of  no  calculation. 
Grain  is  the  thing  for  us  now  to  cultivate. 
The  demand  will  be  immense,  and  the  price 
high.  I  think  cases  were  shown  us  that  to  sell 
it  before  the  spring  is  an  immense  sacrifice.  I 
fear  we  shall  experience  a  want  of  vessels 
to  carry  our  produce  to  Europe.  In  this  case 
the  tobacco  will  be  left,  because  bread  is  more 
essential  to  them. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  241.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

5081.  MABKETS,  French  Asiatic— Ar- 
ticle 13  of  the  Arret  gives  us  the  privileges  and 
advantages  of  native  subjects  in  all  the 
French  possessions  in  Asia,  and  in  the  scales 
leading  thereto.  This  expression  means  at 
present  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and 
will  include  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should 
any  future  event  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
France.  It  was  with  a  view  to  this  that  I  pro- 
posed the  expression,  because  we  were  then 
in  hourly  expectation  of  a  war,  and  it  was 
suspected  that  France  would  take  possession 
of  that  place.  It  will,  in  no  case,  be  con- 
sidered as  including  anything  westward  of  the 
Caoe  of  Good  Hope.  I  must  observe  further, 
on  this  article,  that  it  will  only  become  valu- 
able on  the  suppression  of  their  East  India 
Q)mpany;  because  as  long  as  their  monopoly 
continues,  even  native  subjects  cannot  enter 
their  Asiatic  ports  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce. It  is  considered,  however,  as  certain 
that  this  company  will  be  immediately  sup- 
pressed.—To  John  Jay.    ii,  343.     (P.,  1787) 

5082.  MABKETS,  Fur.— The  fur  trade  is 
an  object  of  desire  in  this  country  [France]. 
London  is  at  present  their  market  for  furs. 
They  pay  for  them  there  in  ready  money. 
Could  they  draw  their  furs  into  their  own 
ports  from  the  United  States  they  would  pay 
us  for  them  in  productions.  Nor  should  we 
lose  by  the  change  of  market,  since,  though 
the  French  pay  the  London  merchants  in 
cash,  those  merchants  pay  us  with  manufac- 
tures. A  very  wealthy  and  well  connected 
company  is  proposing  here  to  associate  them- 
selves with  an  American  company,  each  to 
possess  half  the  interest,  and  to  carry  on  the 
fur  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
company  here  expect  to  make  the  principal 
part  of  the  advances;  they  also  are  solicit- 
ing consideral)Ie  indulgences  from  this  gov- 
ernment from  which  the  part  of  the  company 


on  our  side  of  the  water  will  reap  half  the 
advantage.  As  no  exclusive  idea  enters  into 
this  scheme,  it  appears  to  me  worthy  of  en- 
couragement. It  is  hoped  the  government 
here  will  interest  themselves  for  its  success. 
If  they  do,  one  of  two  things  may  happen: 
either  the  English  will  be  afraid  to  stop  the 
vessels  of  a  company  consisting  partly  of 
French  subjects,  and  patronized  by  the 
Court;  in  which  case  the  commerce  will  be 
laid  open  generally;  or  if  they  stop  the  ves- 
sels, the  French  company,  which  is  strongly 
connected  with  men  in  power,  will  complain 
in  form  to  their  government,  who  may  thus 
be  interested  as  principals  in  the  rectification 
of  this  abuse.  As  yet,  however,  the  propo- 
sition has  not  taken  such  a  form  as  to  assure 
us  that  it  will  be  prosecuted  to  this  length. — 
To  John  Jay.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  231.    (P.,  1786.) 

6083.  MABXETSy  Home.— There  can  be 
no  question,  in  a  mind  truly  American, 
whether  it  is  best  to  send  our  citizens  and 
property  into  certain  captivity,  and  then 
wage  war  for  their  recovery,  or  to  keep  them 
at  home,  and  to  turn  seriously  to  that  policy 
which  plants  the  manufacturer  and  the  hus- 
bandman side  by  side,  and  establishes  at  the 
door  of  every  one  that  exchange  of  mutual 
labors  and  comforts,  which  we  have  hitherto- 
sought  in  distant  regions,  and  under  perpet- 
ual risk  of  broils  with  them. — R.  to  A.  N. 
Y.  Tammany  Society,  viii,  127.  (Feb. 
1808.) 

5084. .  The  advantages    *    ♦    *= 

of  planting  the  consumer  in  our  own  soil  by 
the  side  of  the  grower  of  produce,  are  so  pal- 
pable, that  no  temporary  suspension  of  in- 
juries on  England's  part,  or  agreements 
founded  on  that,  will  now  prevent  our  con- 
tinuing in  what  we  have  begun  [manufactur- 
ing]-— To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  v,  456. 
(M.,  June  1809.) 

6085. .  The  bringing  our  coun- 
trymen to  a  sound  comparative  estimate  of 
the  vast  value  of  internal  commerce,  and 
the  disproportionate  importance  of  what  is^ 
foreign,  is  the  most  salutary  effort  which  can 
be  made  for  the  prosperity  of  these  States, 
which  are  entirely  misled  from  their  true  in- 
terests by  the  infection  of  English  prejudices, 
and  illicit  attachments  to  English  interests 
and  connections. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper. 
vi,  294.     (M..  1814.) 

5086.  MABKETS,  Land.— The  long  suc- 
cession of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
business,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers, &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctua- 
tions of  value  in  our  proper  medium,  have 
kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depres- 
sion, which  has  peopled  the  Western  States 
by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a 
resource  for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethora.  ^o\^ 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  otvt  Vwmv^i^  ^cJX'a.t^ 
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the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many  then), 
would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  trom  ten 
to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  or  one- 
fifth  of  its  former  price.— To  James  Madi- 
son, vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  m,  (M.,  Feb- 
ruary 1826.) 

5087.  MAKKETS,    MonopoliBed.— It    is 

contrary  to  the  spirit  of  trade,  and  to  the 
dispositions  of  merchants,  to  carry  a  com- 
modity to  any  market  where  but  one  person 
is  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  where,  of  course, 
that  person  fixes  its  price,  which  the  seller 
must  receive,  or  reexport  his  commodity,  at 
the  loss  of  his  voyage  thither.  Experience 
accordingly  shows,  that  they  carry  it  to  other 
markets,  and  that  they  take  in  exchange 
the  merchandise  of  the  place  where  they  de- 
liver it. — ^To  Count  de  Vergennes.  i,  386. 
(P.,  1785.) 

5088.  MABKETS,  Kecessity  and.— We 
must  accept  bread  from  our  enemies  if  our 
friends  cannot  furnish  it. — To  Count  de 
MoNTMORiN.    ii,  523.     (P.,  1788) 

5089.  MABXETS,  Keutrality  and.— If 
the  new  government  wears  the  front  which 
I  hope  it  will.  I  see  no  impossibility  in  the 
availing  ourselves  of  the  wars  of  others  to 
open  up  the  other  parts  [West  India  Is- 
lands] of  America  to  our  commerce  as  the 
price  of  our  neutrality. — To  General  Wash- 
ington,   ii,  533.    Ford  ed..  v.  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

5090.  MABKSTSy  Bedprocity  and.— It 
were  to  be  wished  that  some  positively  favor- 
able stipulations  respecting  our  grain,  flour 
and  fish,  could  be  obtained,  even  on  our  giv- 
ing reciprocal  advantages  to  some  other  com- 
modities of  Spain,  say  her  wines  and 
brandies.  But  if  we  quit  the  ground  of  the 
most  favored  nation,  as  to  certain  articles  for 
our  convenience.  Spain  may  insist  on  doing 
the  same  for  other  articles  for  her  con- 
venience. *  *  *  If  we  grant  favor  to  the 
wines  and  brandies  of  Spain,  then  Portugal 
and  France  will  demand  the  same;  and  in 
order  to  create  an  equivalent,  Portugal  may 
lay  a  duty  on  our  fish  and  grain,  and  France, 
a  prohibition  on  our  whale  oils,  the  removal 
of  which  will  be  proposed  as  an  equivalent. 
This  much,  however,  as  to  grain  and  flour, 
may  be  attempted.  There  has,  not  long 
since,  been  a  considerable  duty  laid  on  them 
in  Spain.  This  was  while  a  treaty  on  the 
subject  of  commerce  was  pending  between  us 
and  Spain,  as  that  Court  considers  the  matter. 
It  is  not  generally  thought  right  to  change 
the  slate  of  things  pending  a  treaty  concern- 
ing them.  On  this  consideration,  and  on  the 
motive  of  cultivating  our  friendship,  per- 
haps the  Commissioners  may  in('uce  them 
to  restore  this  commodity  to  the  footing 
on  which  it  was  on  opening  the  con- 
ferences with  Mr.  Gardoqui.  on  the  26th 
day  of  July,  1785.  If  Spain  says,  "do 
the  same  by  your  tonnage  on  our  ves- 
sels", the  answer  may  be,  that  our  tonnage 
affects  Spain  very  little,  and  other  nations 
very  much;  whereas  the  duty  on  flour  in 
SpsLin  affects  us  very  much,  and  other  na- 


tions very  little.  Consequently,  there  would 
be  no  equality  in  reciprocal  relinquishment, 
as  there  had  been  none  in  the  reciprocal  in* 
novation;  and  Spain,  by  insisting  on  this, 
would,  in  fact,  only  be  aiding  the  interests 
of  her  rival  nations,  to  whom  we  should  be 
forced  to  extend  the  same  indulgence.  At  the 
time  of  opening  the  conferences,  too,  we  had 
as  yet  not  erected  any  system;  our  govern- 
ment itself  being  not  yet  erected.  Innova- 
tion then  was  unavoidable  on  our  part,  if  it 
be  innovation  to  establish  a  system.  We  did 
it  on  fair  and  general  ground,  on  ground 
favorable  to  Spain.  But  they  had  a  system 
and,  therefore,  innovation  was  avoidable  on 
their  part. — Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  590.    Ford  ed.,  v,  479.    (March  1792.) 

5091.  HABKETBy  Salted  proristoiis.— 1 

wish  that  you  could  obtain  the  free  introduc- 
tion of  our  salted  provisions  into  France. 
Nothing  would  be  so  generally  pleasing  from 
the  Chesapeake  to  New  Hampshire.— To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  168.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

5002. ,  It  gives  great  satisfaction 

that  the  Arret  du  Conseil  of  December,  17Q7, 
stands  a  chance  of  being  saved.  It  is.  in 
truth,  the  sheet-anchor  of  our  connection 
with  France,  which  will  be  much  loosened 
when  that  is  lost  This  Arret  saved,  a  free 
importation  of  salted  meats  into  France,  and 
of  provisions  of  all  kinds  into  her  colonies. 
will  bind  our  interests  to  that  country  more 
than  to  all  the  world  besides. — ^To  Wiluak 
Short,    iii,  225.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

5093.  MABXBTS,   Speculation    and.^! 

think  the  best  rule  is,  never  to  sell  on  a  rising 
market.  Wait  till  it  begins  to  fall.  Then, 
indeed,  one  will  lose  a  penny  or  two,  bnt 
with  a  rising  market  you  never  know  what 
you  are  to  lose. — ^To  Francis  Epfes.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  163.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

5094.  MABXETSy  Steady.— Sudden  vi- 
cissitudes of  opening  and  shutting  ports  do 
little  injury  to  merchants  settled  on  the  op- 
posite [British]  coast,  watching  for  the  open- 
ing, like  the  return  of  a  tide,  and  ready  to 
enter  with  it.  But  they  ruin  the  adventurer 
whose  distance  requires  six  months*  notice.— 
To  Count  de  Montmorin.  ii,  525.  (P., 
1788.) 

6095. .  A  regular  course  of  trade 

is  not  quitted  in  an  instant,  nor  constant 
customers  deserted  for  accidental  ones.— To 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,    iii.  68.    (P.,  178^.) 

6096.  MABKETS,      Sugar.— Evidacx 

grows  upon  us  that  the  United  States  may 
not  only  supply  themselves  with  sugar  for 
their  own  consumption,  but  be  great  ex- 
porters.—To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
325.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

5097.  MABXETS,  Tot>acco.— While  the 
navigating  and  provision  States,  who  are  the 
majority,  can  keep  open  all  the  markets,  or  tt 
least  sufficient  ones  for  theijr  objects,  the 
dies  of  the  tobacco  makers,'  who  are  the 
minority,  and  not  at  all  in  favor,  will  hardly 
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be  listened  to.  It  is  truly  the  fable  of  the 
nioukey  pulling  the  nuts  out  of  the  fire  with 
the  cars  paw;  and  it  shows  that  George 
Mason  s  proposition  in  the  [Federal]  Con- 
vention was  wise,  that  on  laws  regulating 
commerce,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be 
required  to  pass  them. — To  James  Madison. 
iv.  323.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  432.  (Pa.,  March 
1800.)      See  Tobacco. 

5098.  MARKETS,  Wheat  and  flour.— 
We  can  sell  them  [the  Portuguese]  the  flour 
ready  manufactured  for  much  less  than  the 
wheat  of  which  it  is  made.  In  carrying  to 
them  wheat,  we  carry  also  the  bran,  which 
does  not  pay  its  own  freight.  In  attempting 
to  save  and  transport  wheat  to  them,  much 
is  lost  by  the  weavil,  and  much  spoiled  by 
heat  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  This  loss  must 
be  laid  on  the  wheat  which  gets  safe  to 
market,  where  it  is  paid  for  by  the  consumer. 
Now.  this  is  much  more  than  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  it  with  us,  which  would  pre- 
vent that  loss.  *  ♦  ♦  Let  them  buy  of  us 
as  much  wheat  as  will  make  a  hundred 
weight  of  flour.  They  will  find  that  they 
have  paid  more  for  the  wheat  than  we  should 
have  asked  for  the  flour,  besides  having  lost 
the  labor  of  their  mills  in  grinding  it.  The 
obliging  us,  therefore,  to  carry  it  to  them  in 
the  form  of  wheat,  is  a  useless  loss  to  both 
parties. — To  John  Adams,  i,  492.  (P., 
1785) 

5090. .    It  seems  that  so  far  from 

/feiving  new  liberties  to  our  com  trade,  Por- 
tugal contemplates  the  prohibition  of  it,  by 
giving  that  trade  exclusively  to  Naples.  What 
would  she  say  should  we  give  her  wine  trade 
exclusive  to  France  and  Spain?  ♦  *  *  Can 
a  wise  statesman  seriously  think  of  risking 
such  a  prospect  as  this? — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,    iii,  488.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

5100. .    I    must    forever    repeat 

that,  instead  of  excluding  our  wheat,  Portu- 
gal will  open  her  ports  to  our  flour. — To 
David  Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  205.  (Pa., 
1793) 

5101.  MABQUE,  Letters  of.— The  Ad- 
ministrator  shall  not  possess  the  prerogative 
*  *  *  of  issuing  letters  of  marque,  or  re- 
prisal — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii    19.     (June  1776.) 

5102. .     Our  delegates   [to  Con- 

gres*^!  inform  us  that  we  might  now  obtain 
letters  of  marque  for  want  of  which  our  peo- 
ple [in  Virginia]  have  long  and  exceedingly 
suffered.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  desiring 
them  to  apply  for  fifty. — To  the  President 
OF  Congress.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  241.     (1799.) 

5103. .     I  have  to-day  consulted 

the  other  gentlemen  [of  the  Cabinet]  on  the 
question  whether  letters  of  marque  were  to 
be  considered  as  written  within  our  inter* 
diet.  We  are  unanimously  of  opinion  they  are 
not.  We  consider  them  as  essentially  mer- 
chartt  vessels;  that  commerce  is  their  main 
object,  and  arms  merely  incidental  and  de- 
fensive.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  123.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  104.     (W.,  July  1807.) 


5104.  MAKKTAQE,  Congratolatloxui  on. 

— It  is  customary  in  America  to  "  wish  joy  ** 
to  a  new  married  couple,  and  this  is  generally 
done  by  those  present  in  the  moment  after 
the  ceremony.  A  friend  of  mine,  however, 
always  delayed  the  wish  of  joy  till  one  year 
after  the  ceremony,  because  he  observed  they 
had  by  that  time  need  of  it.  I  am  entitled 
fully  then  to  express  the  wish  to  you  as 
you  must  now  have  been  married  at  least 
three  years.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
you  have  found  real  joy  in  the  possession  of 
a  good  wife,  and  the  endearments  of  a  child.. 
—To  Philip  SIazzei.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  15.  (W.. 
1801.)  X 

5106.  MABBUlOE,     Happiness    in.— I 

♦  ♦  ♦  give  you  my  sincere  congratulations 
on  your  marriage.  Your  own  dispositions, 
and  the  inherent  comforts  of  that  state,  will 
insure  you  a  great  addition  of  happiness. — 
To  James  Monroe,  i,  590.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
250.     (P.,  1786.) 

5106. .     The   happiness  of  your 

life  now  depends  on  the  continuing  to  please 
a  single  person.  To  this  all  other  objects 
must  be  secondary,  even  your  love  for  me, 
were  it  possible  that  could  ever  be  an  obstacle. 
But  this  it  never  can  be.  Neither  of  you  can 
ever  have  a  more  faithful  friend  than  my- 
self, nor  one  on  whom  you  can  count  for 
more  sacrifices.  My  own  is  become  a  sec- 
ondary object  to  the  happiness  of  you  both. 
Cherish,  then,  for  me,  my  dear  child,  the  af- 
fection of  your  husband,  and  continue  to 
love  me  as  you  have  done,  and  to  render  my 
life  a  blessing  by  the  prospect  it  may  hold  up 
to  me  of  seeing  you  happy. — To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  *  D.  L.  J.,  180.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

5107. .     I     have    one    daughter 

married  to  a  man  of  science,  sense,  virtue, 
and  competence;  in  whom  indeed  I  have 
nothing  more  to  wish.  *  ♦  ♦  If  the  other 
shall  be  as  fortunate,  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  shall  imagine 
myself  as  blessed  as  the  most  blessed  of  the 
patriarchs. — To  Mrs.  Church.  Ford  ed..  vi. 
455.    (G.,  I79.r) 

5108.  MABBIAOE,  Harmony  in.— Har- 
mony in  the  married  state  is  the  very  first 
object  to  be  aimed  at.  Nothing  can  preserve 
affections  uninterrupted  but  a  firm  resolution 
never  to  differ  in  will,  and  a  determination 
in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  the  other  as  of 
more  value  than  any  object  whatever  on 
which  a  wish  had  been  fixed.  How  light  in 
fact  is  the  sacrifice  of  any  other  Wish  when 
weighed  against  the  affections  of  one  with 
whom  we  are  to  pass  our  whole  life!  And 
though  opposition  in  a  single  instance  will 
hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  every 
one  has  their  pouch  into  which  all  these 
little  oppositions  are  put;  while  that  is  filling 
the  alienation  is  insensibly  going  on,  and 
when  filled  it  is  complete. — To  Mary  Jef- 
ferson Eppes.     D.  L.  J.,  246.     (Pa..  1798.) 

5100.  MABBIAOE,  Motherhood  QCXidL.— 
It    [motherhood]    \s    ui\do\x\i\.^^\v  *  ^^cv^  V«^- 
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stone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  happiness. — 
To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J., 
192.     (Pa.,  1701.) 

5110.  MABBIAOE,  Youthful.— I  sin- 
cerely sympathize  with  you  on  the  step  which 
your  brother  has  taken  without  consulting 
you,  and  wonder  indeed  how  it  could  be  done, 
with  any  attention  in  the  agents,  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  I  fear  he  will  hardly  persevere 
in  the  second  plan  of  life  adopted  for  him, 
as  matrimony  illy  agrees  with  study,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  stages  of  both.  However, 
you  will  readily  perceive  that,  the  thing  be- 
ing done,  there  is  now  but  one  que.stion,  that 
is  what  is  to  he  done  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
in  respect  l^olh  to  his  and  your  happiness? 
A  step  of  this  kind  indicates  no  vice,  nor 
other  foible  than  of  following  too  hastily  the 
movements  of  a  warm  heart.  It  admits, 
therefore,  of  the  continuance  of  corcial  af- 
fection, and  calls  perhaps  more  indispensably 
for  your  care  and  protection.  To  conciliate 
the  affection  of  all  parties,  and  to  banish  all 
suspicion  of  discontent,  will  conduce  most  to 
your  own  happiness  also. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.   Ford  eu..  v,  317.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

5111.  MABBIAOE  WITH  BOYALTY. 

— Our  young  Republic  ♦  *  ♦  should  pre- 
vent its  ciiizens  from  becoming  so  established 
in  wealth  and  power,  as  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  nieces,  sis- 
ters. &c.,  of  kings. — To  Colonel  Humphreys. 
ii.  253.     (P..  1787.) 

5112.  MABSHALIi  (John),  Crafty.— A 
crafty  chief  judge,  who  sophisticates  the  law  to 
his  mind,  by  the  turn  of  his  own  reasoning. — To 
Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  192.  Ford  ed.,  x,  171. 
(M.,  1820.) 

6113.  MABSHALIi    (John),    Hamilton 

and. — I  learn  that  [Alexander]  Hamilton  has 
expressed  the  strongest  desire  that  Marshall 
shall  come  into  Congress  from  Richmond,  de- 
claring that  there  is  no  man  in  Virginia  whom 
he  wishes  so  much  to  see  there ;  and  I  am  toM 
that  Marshall  has  expressed  half  a  mind  to 
come.     Hence    1    conclude    that    Hamilton    has 

?lied  him  well  with  flattery  and  solicitation,  and 
think  nothing  better  could  be  done  than  to 
make  him  a  judse. — To  James  Madi.so.v.  Fori> 
i:d.,  vi,  95.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

5114.  MABSHALL  (John),  Marbury 
vs.  Madison  Case. — His  twistifications  in  the 
case  of  Marbury.  in  that  of  Burr,  and  the  Yazoo 
case  show  how  dexterously  he  can  reconcile  law 
to  his  personal  biases. — To  President  Madi- 
so-N.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  276.     (M.,  1810.) 

5115.  MABSHALL  (John),  Mischief- 
maker. — Though  Marshall  will  he  able  to 
embarrass  the  republican  party  in  the  .Assembly 
a  good  deal,  yet  upon  the  whole,  his  having 
gone  into  it  will  be  of  service.  He  has  been 
hitherto  able  to  do  more  mischief  acting  under 
the  mask  of  republicanism  than  he  will  be  able 
to  do  throwin}?  it  plainly  off.  His  lax  lounging 
manners  have  made  him  popular  with  the  bulk 
of  the  people  of  Richmond,  and  a  profound 
hypocrisy  with  many  thinking  men  of  our 
country.  But  having  come  forth  in  the  full 
plenitude  of  his  English  principles,  the  latter 
will  see  that  it  is  high  time  to  make  him  known. 
— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  37.  (Nov. 
^795-) 


5116.  MABSHALL  (John),  Moot 

and. — The  practice  of  Judge  Marshall,  of 
travelling  out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what  the 
law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before  tlie 
court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censurable. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  295.  Ford  ed..  z, 
230.     (M..  1823.) 

6117.  MABSHALL    (John),    Sophistry 

of. — The  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 
l)ears  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
*  *  *  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 
he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself. — To  Pkesidext 
M.\DisoN.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  275.  (M.,  1810.)  See 
History.  Judiciary.  Mazzei,  and  Supreme 
Court. 

5118.  MABTLAL  LAW,  Beeourae  to.- 
There  are  extreme  cases  where  the  laws  be- 
come inadequate  even  to  their  own  preserva- 
tion, and  where  the  universal  resource  is  a 
dictator,  or  martial  law. — To  Dr.  James 
Brown,  v.  379.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  211.  (W.. 
1808.) 

5119.  MABTIN  (Lather),  Bnrr  and.— 
Shall  we  move  to  commit  Luther  Martin  as 
particeps  criminis  with  Burr?  Graybell  will  fix 
upon  him  misprision  of  treason  at  least.  And 
at  any  rate,  his  evidence  will  put  down  this 
unprincipled  and  impudent  federal  bull-dog,  and 
add  another  proof  that  the  most  clamorous  de- 
fenders of  Burr  are  all  his  accomplices.  It  wiH 
explain  why  Luther  Martin  flew  so  hastily  to 
the  "  aid  of  his  honorable  friend  '*,  abandoning 
his  clients  and  their  property  during  a  session  of 
a  principal  court  in  Maryland,  now  filled,  as  I 
am  told,  with  the  clamors  and  ruin  of  his 
clients. — To  George  Hay.  v,  99.  Ford  ed..  ix. 
58.     (W.,  June   1807.)     See  Logan. 

5120.  MASOK   (Gteorgre),   AbUity  of.- 

George  Mason  [was]  a  man  of  the  first  order 
of  wisdom  among  those  who  acted  on  the  thea- 
tre of  the  Revolution,  of  expansive  mind,  pro- 
found judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in 
the  lore  of  our  former  constitution,  and  earnest 
for  the  republican  change  on  democratic  princi- 
ples.* His  elocution  was  neither  flowing  or 
smooth :  but  his  language  was  strong,  his  man- 
ner most  impressive,  and  strengthened  by  a 
dash  of  biting  cynicism  when  provocation  made 
it  seasonable. — Autobiography,  i,  40.  Foi» 
ED.,  i,  56.     (1821.) 

5121.  MASOK  (Gteorge),  ViriflnU  Con- 
stitution and.— What  are  (korge  Mason[s 
sentiments  as  to  the  amendment  of  our  Consti- 
tution? What  amendment  would  he  approve? 
Is  he  determined  to  sleep  on.  or  will  he  route 
and  be  active? — ^To  James  Madison.  Ford  bd.. 
iii,  347.     (A.,  Dec.  1783.) 

5122. .    That  (korge  Mason  wis 

the  author  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  the 
Constitution  founded  on  it  the  evidence  of  the 
day  established  fully  in  my  mind. — To  Henit 
Lee.     vii,  407.     Ford  ed.,  x,  34a.     (M.,  182$.) 

5123. .  The  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia  were  drawn  originally  by  Geone 
Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men.  and  of  ue 
first  order  of  greatness.— -To  A.  B.  Woodwabs. 
vii.  405.     Ford  ed.,  x,  341.     (M.,  1825.) 

5124.  MASOK  (J.  M.),  Red-hot  'Bw^St- 
alist.— I  do  not  know  Dr.  [John  M.]  Mason 

*  George  Mason  was  one  of  the  siflrnera  of  the  De^ 
laration.  "  Mason,*'  said  James  Madison,  **  uuMiMw 
the  greatest  talents  for  debate  of  any  man  I  naToavtr 
seen  or  heard  speiik.'*— EDITOR. 
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personally,  but  by  character  well.  He  is  the 
most  red-hot  federalist,  famous,  or  rather  in- 
famous for  the  lying  and  slandering  which  he 
vomited  from,  the  pulpit  in  the  political  ha- 
rangues with  which  he  polluted  the  place. 
I  was  honored  with  much  of  it.  He  is  a  man 
who  can  prove  everything  if  you  will  take  his 
word  for  proof.  Such  evidence  of  Hamilton's 
being  a  republican  he  may  bring;  but  Mr. 
Adams,  Edmund  Randolph,  and  myself,  could 
repeat  an  explicit  declaration  of  Hamilton's 
against  which  Dr.  Mason's  proofs  would  weigh 
nothing. — To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  495.  Ford  ed.^ 
ix,  269.     (M.,  1810.) 

5125.  MASON  (J.  T.),  Meteoric— John 
Thompson  Mason  is  a  meteor  whose  path  cannot 
be  calculated.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  seem 
at  present  to  be  concentrated  in  one  single  ob- 
ject, the  producing  a  convention  to  new  model 
the  [State]  Constitution. — ^To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  318.     (T.,  May  1783.) 

5126.  MASSACHUSETTS,  Apostasy.— 
Oh  Massachusetts!  how  have  I  lamented  the 
degradation  of  your  apostasy !  Massachusetts, 
with  whom  I  went  in  pride  in  1776,  whose  vote 
was  my  vote  on  every  public  question,  and 
whose  principles  were  then  the  standard  of 
whatever  was  free  or  fearless.  But  she  was 
then  under  the  counsels  of  the  two  Adamses; 
while  Strong,  her  present  leader,  was  promoting 
petitions  for  submission  to  British  power  and 
British  usurpation.  While  under  her  present 
counsels,  she  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
as  having  a  vote,  indeed,  to  be  counted,  but 
not  respected.  But  should  the  State,  once  more, 
buckle  on  her  republican  harness,  we  shall  re- 
ceive her  again  as  a  sister,  and  recollect  her 
wanderings  among  the  crimes  only  of  the  parri- 
cide party,  which  would  have  basely  sold  what 
their  fathers  so  bravely  won  from  the  same 
enemy.  Let  us  look  forward,  then,  to  the  act 
of  repentance,  which,  by  dismissing  her  venal 
traitors,  shall  be  the  si^al  of  return  to  the 
bosom,  and  to  the  principles  of  her  brethren; 
and,  iiF  her  late  humiliation  can  just  give  her 
modesty  enough  to  suppose  that  her  southern 
brethren  are  somewhat  on  a  par  with  her  In 
wisdom,  in  information,  in  patriotism,  in 
bravery,  and  even  in  honesty,  although  not  in 
psalm-singing,  she  will  more  justly  estimate  her 
own  relative  momentum  in  the  Union.  With 
her    ancient    principles,    she    would    really    be 

?reat,  if  she  did  not  think  herself  the  whole. — 
o  General  Dearborn,     vi,  451.     (M.,  March 
181S.) 

5127.  MASSACHTTSETTS,  Defection  of. 
— Some  apprehend  danger  from  the  defection 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  disagreeable  circum- 
stance but  not  a  dangerous  one.  If  they  be- 
come neutral,  we  are  sufficient  for  one  enemy 
without  them,  and  in  fact  we  get  no  aid  from 
them  now.  If  their  administration  determines 
to  join  the  enemy,  their  force  will  be  annihilated 
1^  equality  of  division  among  themselves.  Their 
federalists  will  then  call  in  the  English  army, 
the  republicans  ours,  and  it  will  only  be  a  trans- 
fer of  the  scene  of  war  from  Canada  to  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  we  can  get  ten  men  to  go  to  Mas- 
sachusetts for  one  who  will  go  to  Canada. 
Every  one,  too,  must  know  that  we  can  at  any 
moment  make  peace  with  England  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  navigation  and  fisheries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. But  it  will  not  come  to  this.  Their 
own  people  will  put  down  these  factionists  as 
noon  as  they  see  the  real  object  of  their  oppo- 
sition; and  of  this  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  even  Connecticut  itself,  furnish  proofs. — To 
WixxiAM  Short,    vi,  402.     (M.,  Nov.  18 14.) 


—  MASSACHUSETTS,  Federal  Consti- 
tution and. — See  Constitution  (Federal). 

6128.  MASSACHUSETTS,     FederaUsm 

in. — Massachusetts  still  lags;  because  most 
deeply  involved  in  the  parricide  crimes  and 
treasons  of  the  war.  But  her  gangrene  is 
contracting,  the  sound  flesh  advancing  on  it, 
and  all  there  will  be  well. — To  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  x,  83.  (M., 
1817.) 

6129.  MASSACHUSETTS,  Justice  to.— 
So  far  as  either  facts  or  opinions  have  been 
truly  quoted  from  me,  they  have  never  been 
meant  to  intercept  the  just  fame  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  promptitude  and  perseverance  of 
her  early  resistance.  We  willingly  cede  to  her 
the  laud  of  having  been  (although  not  exclu- 
sively) "  the  cradle  of  sound  principles  ",  and, 
if  some  of  us  believe  she  has  deflected  from 
them  in  her  course,  we  retain  full  confidence  in 
her  ultimate  return  to  them. — To  Samuel  A. 
Wells,     i,  117.     Ford  ed.,  x,  129.     (M.,  1819.) 

6130.  MASSACHUSETTS,  Patriotism 
of  People. — The  progjrcssion  of  sentiment  in 
the  great  body  of  oi}r  fellow  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  increasing  support  of  their 
opinion,  I  have  seen  with  satisfaction,  and  was 
ever  confident  I  should  see;  persuaded  that  an 
enlightened  people,  whenever  they  should  view 
impartially  the  course  we  have  pursued,  could 
never  wish  that  our  measures  should  have  been 
reversed;  could  never  desire  that  the  expenses 
of  the  government  should  have  been  increased, 
taxes  multiplied,  debt  accumulated,  wars  un- 
dertaken, and  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
left  in  the  hands  of  our  neighbors,  rather  than 
the  hoe  and  plough.  In  whatever  tended  to 
strengthen  the  republican  features  of  our  Con- 
stitution, we  could  not  fail  to  expect  from 
Massachusetts,  the  cradle  of  our  Revolutionary 
principles,  an  ultimate  concurrence ;  and  cul- 
tivating the  peace  of  nations,  with  justice  and 
prudence,  we  yet  were  always  confident  that, 
whenever  our  rights  would  have  to  be  vindi- 
cated against  the  aggression  of  foreign  foes,  or 
the  machinations  of  internal  conspirators,  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  so  prominent  in  the 
military  achievements  which  placed  our  country 
in  the  right  of  self-government,  would  never  be 
found  wanting  in  their  duty  to  the  calls  of  their 
country,  or  the  requisitions  of  tneir  government. 
— R.  TO  A.  Massachusetts  Legislature,  viii, 
116.     (Feb.  1807.) 

5131.  MASSACHUSETTS,  BepubUcan- 
ism  in. — I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the 
triumph  of  republicanism  in  Massachusetts. 
The  hydra  of  federalism  has  now  lost  all  its 
heads  but  two  [Connecticut  and  Delaware]. — 
To  Mr.  BidwelLj    v,  14.     (W.,  1806.) 

5132. .    I  tender  to  yourself,  to 

Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  your  State,  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  the  happy  event  of  the  election 
of  a  republican  Executive  to  preside  over  its 
councils.  The  *  *  *  just  respect  with  which  ^1 
the  States  have  ever  looked  to  Massachusetts, 
could  leave  none  of  them  without  anxiety,  while 
she  was  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  her  family 
and  friends. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  100.  Ford 
ed.,  ix,  75.     (W.,  June   1807.) 

5133. .    Of  the  return  of  Massa- 
chusetts   to   sound   principles    I    never   had   a 
doubt.      The   body   of    her   citizens   has   r"""* 
been  otherwise  than  republican.     Her  wov 
dukes  and  lords,  indeed,  hav^  \>eetv  \\i^Aa 
coronets ;  her  lawyers  ior  to\>«&  ol  txtoSo 
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priests  for  lawn  sleeves,  and  for  a  religious 
establishment  which  might  give  them  wealth, 
power,  and  independence  of  personal  merit. 
But  her  citizens,  who  were  to  supply  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  the  treasures  on  which  these 
drones  were  to  riot,  could  never  have  seen  any- 
thing to  long  for  in  the  oppressions  and  pauper- 
ism of  England.  After  the  shackles  of  aristoc- 
racy of  the  bar  and  priesthood  have  been  burst 
by  Connecticut,  we  cannot  doubt  the  return  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  bosom  of  the  republican 
family. — To  Samuel  A.  Wells.  Ford  kd.,  x, 
133.     (M.,  1819.) 

6134.  MASSACHUSETTS,  Saddled  by. 
— We  are  completely  under  the  saddle  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  they 
ride  us  very  hard,  cruelly  insulting  our  feelings, 
as  well  as  exhausting  our  strength  and  sub- 
sistence. Their  natural  friends^  the  three  other 
eastern  States,  join  them  from  a  sort  of  family 
pride,  and  they  have  the  art  to  divide  certain 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  make  use  of 
them  to  govern  the  whole. — ^To  John  Taylor. 
iv,  245.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  263.     (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

6135.  MASSACHUSETTS,  SelfishnesB 
of.— Could  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
emerge  from  the  deceptions  under  which  they 
are  kept  by  their  clergy,  lawyers,  and  English 
presses,  our  salvation  would  be  sure  and  easy. 
Without  that,  I  believe  it  will  be  effected;  but 
it  will  be  uphill  work.  Nor  can  we  expect 
ever  their  cordial  cooperation,  because  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  longer  than  while  we  are  sac- 
rificing everything  to  navigation  and  a  navy. — 
To  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  376. 
(M.,   1799.) 

6136.  MASSACHUSETTS,  The  Union 
and. — The  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  which 
is  the  subject  of  your  address  to  Mr.  Quincy 
is  serious,  as  embarrassing  the  operations  of  the 
war,  and  jeopardizing  its  issue ;  and  is  still  more 
so,  as  an  example  of  contumacy  against  the 
Constitution.  One  method  of  proving  their  pur- 
pose would  be  to  call  a  convention  of  their 
State,  and  to  require  them  to  declare  themselves 
members  of  the  Union,  and  obedient  to  its  de- 
terminations, or  not  members,  and  let  them  go. 
Put  this  question  solemnly  to  their  people,  and 
their  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  One  half  of 
them  are  republicans,  and  would  cling  to  the 
Union  from  principle.  Of  the  other  half,  the 
dispassionate  part  would  consider,  first,  thai 
they  do  not  raise  bread  sufficient  for  their  own 
subsistence,  and  must  look  to  Europe  for  the 
deficiency  if  excluded  from  our  ports,  which 
vital  interests  would  force  us  to  do.  Secondly, 
that  they  are  navigating  people  without  a  stick 
of  timber  for  the  hull  of  a  ship,  nor  a  pound 
of  anything  to  export  in  it.  which  would  be  ad- 
mitted at  any  market.  Thirdly,  that  they  are 
also  a  manufacturing  people,  and  left  by  the 
exclusive  system  of  Europe  without  a  market 
but  ours.  Fourthly,  that  as  rivals  of  England 
in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  navigation, 
and  fisheries,  they  would  meet  her  competition 
in  everp  point.  Fifthly,  that  England  would 
feel  no  scruples  in  making  the  abandonment 
and  ruin  of  such  a  rival  the  price  of  a  treaty 
with  the  producing  States ;  whose  interest  too 
it  would  be  to  nourish  a  navigation  beyond  the 
Atlantic,  rather  than  a  hostile  one  at  our  own 
door.  And  sixthly,  that  in  ca«e  of  war  with 
the  Union,  which  occurrences  between  coter- 
minous nations  frequently  produce,  it  would 
he  a  contest  of  one  against  fifteen.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  federal  moiety  of  the 
State  would,  I  believe,  brave  all  these  obstacles, 
because  they  are  monarchists  in  principle,  bear- 


ing deadly  hatred  to  their  republican  fdlov 
citizens,  impatient  under  the  ascendencar  of 
republican  principles,  devoted  in  their  attach- 
ment to  England,  and  preferring  to  be  nlaeed 
under  her  despotism,  if  they  cannot  hold  the 
helm  of  government  here.  I  see,  in  their  saanr 
tion,  no  evil  but  the  example,  and  I  believe 
that  the  effect  of  that  would  be  corrected  by  an 
early  and  humiliating  return  to  the  Union,  after 
losing  much  of  the  population  of  their  coiumy. 
insufficient  in  its  own  resourcea  to  feed  ber 
numerous  inhabitants^  and  inferior  in  all  its 
allurements  to  the  more  invitins  soila,  climatOL 
and  governments  of  the  other  States.  Whether 
a  dispassionate  discussion  before  the  pidilic  of 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  aeparatioa 
to  both  parties,  would  be  the  beat  memctne  of 
this  dialytic  fever,  or  to  consider  it  as  a  aM- 
rilege  ever  to  touch  the  question,  maj  be 
doubted.  I  am,  myself,  generally  disposed  lo 
indulge,  and  to  follow  reason ;  and  beliere  that 
in  no  case  would  it  be  safer  than  in  the  present 
Their  refractory  course,  howerer,  will  not  be 
unpunished  by  the  indignation  of  their  co- 
States,  their  loss  of  influence  with  them,  ^ 
ctnsures  of  history,  and  the  stain  on  the  char- 
acter of  their  State. — ^To  Jambs  Mastin.  tI 
213.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.  (M.,  Sep.  18x3.)  See 
Federalists,  Hartford  Conventioit,  and  Pai- 

TIES. 

5137.  ICASTODON,    Bones    of.--Of  the 

bones  you  sent  me,  I  reserved  a  very  few  for 
myself.  I  got  Dr.  Wistar  to  select  from  the 
rest  every  piece  which  could  be  intemtinc  to 
the  Philosophical  Society  [of  Philaddphia]. 
and  sent  the  residue  to  the  National  Inatitme 
of  France.  These  have  enabled  them  to  de- 
cide that  the  animal  was  neither  a  maraiiKMh 
nor  an  elephant,  but  of  a  distinct  kind,  to  which 
they  have  given  the  name  of  Mastodont,  from 
the  protuberance  of  its  teeth.  These,  from 
their  forms«  and  the  immense  mass  of  their 
jaws,  satisfy  me  this  animal  must  have  beea 
arboriverous.  Nature  seems  not  to  have  pro- 
vided other  food  sufficient  for  him,  and  die 
limb  of  a  tree  would  be  no  more  to  him  than  a 
bough  of  a  cotton  tree  to  a  horse. — ^To  Gchdal 
William  Clarke,  v,  467.  (M.,  1809.)  See 
Paleontology. 

5138.  MATCHES,  Phosphozle.— I  should 
have  sent  you  a  specimen  of  the  phoa|Aoric 
matches,  but  that  1  am  told  Mr.  Rittenhonse 
has  had  some  of  them.  They  are  a  beuitifnl 
discovery  and  very  useful,  especially  to  heads 
which,  like  yours  and  mine,  cannot  at  all  timei 
be  got  to  sleep.  The  convenience  of  lighting  a 
candle  without  getting  out  of  bed,  of  seabnf 
letters  without  calling  a  servant,  of  kindling  a 
fire  without  flint,  steel,  punk,  &c.,  is  of  ▼aine. 
— To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  xd.,  iv.  14. 
(1784.) 

5139.  MATEKT  A  LTBM,     IHswB    oil-4 

consider  [Dugald]  Stewart  and  [Destutt]  Tiacy 
as  the  ablest  metaphysicians  living;  by  which 
I  mean  investigators  of  the  thinking  faoiHy 
of  man.  Stewart  seems  to  have  given  its  Ba^ 
ural  history  from  facts  and  obterratioitt; 
Tracy  its  modes  of  action  and  deduction,  which 
he  calls  Logic,  and  Ideolosy;  and  Cabanis.  ia 
his  Physique  et  Morale  de  f  Homme,  has  investi- 
gated anatomically,  and  most  ingeniously,  the 
particular  organs  in  the  human  structme  which 
may  most  probably  exercise  that  faculty.  And 
they  ask,  why  may  not  the  mode  of  action  called 
thought,  have  been  given  to  a  material  ofp> 
of  peculiar  structure,  aa  that  of  magnctinB  ia  to 
the  needle,  or  of  elasticity  to  the  apriog  bf^ 
particular  manipulation  of  the  stecL 
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serve  that  on  ignition  of  the  needle  or  springy 
their  magnetism  and  elasticity  cease,  bo  on 
dissolution  of  the  material  organ  by  death,  its 
action  of  thought  may  cease  aiso,  and  that  no- 
body supposes  that  the  magnetism  or  elasticity 
retires  to  hold  a  substantive  and  distinct  ex- 
istence. These  were  qualities  only  of  particular 
conformations  of  matter ;  change  the  conforma- 
tion, and  its  qualities  change  also.  Mr.  Locke 
and  other  materialists  have  charged  with  blas- 
phemy the  spiritualists  who  have  denied  the 
Creator  the  power  of  endowing  certain  forms 
of  matter  with  the  faculty  of  thought.  These. 
however,  are  speculations  and  subtleties  in 
which,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  little  indulged 
myself.  When  I  meet  with  a  proposition  be- 
yond finite  comprehension,  I  abandon  it  as 
I  do  a  weight  which  human  strength  cannot 
lift,  and  I  think  ignorance  in  these  cases  is 
truly  the  softest  pillow  on  which  I  can  lay  my 
head.  Were  it  necessary,  however,  to  form  an 
opinion,  I  confess  I  should,  with  Mr.  Locke, 
prefer  swallowing  one  incomprehensibility 
rather  than  two.  It  requires  one  eftort  only 
to  admit  the  single  incomprehensibility  of  mat- 
ter endowed  with  thought,  and  two  to  believe. 
first  that  of  an  existence  called  spirit,  of  which 
we  have  neither  evidence  nor  idea,  and  then. 
secondly,  how  that  spirit,  which  has  neither 
extension  nor  solidity,  can  put  material  organs 
into  motion.  These  are  things  which  you  and 
I  may  perhaps  know  ere  long.  We  have  so  lived 
as  to  fear  neither  horn  of  the  dilemma. — To 
John  Adams,    vii,  153.     (M.,  1820.) 

5140. .  The  crowd  of  scepti- 
cisms in  your  puzzling  letter  on  matter,  spirit, 
motion,  &c.,  kept  me  from  sleep.  I  read  it  and 
laid  it  down;  read  it,  and  laid  it  down,  again 
and  again ;  and  to  give  rest  to  my  mind,  I  was 
obliged  to  recur  ultimately  to  my  habitual 
anodyne.  "  I  feel,  therefore  I  exist ".  I  feci 
bodies  which  are  not  myself:  there  are  other 
existences  then.  I  call  them  matter.  I  feel 
them  changing  place.  This  gives  me  motion. 
Where  there  is  an  absence  of  matter,  I  call  it 
X'oid,  or  nothing,  or  immaterial  space.  On  the 
basis  of  sensation,  of  matter,  and  motion,  we 
may  erect  the  fabric  of  all  the  certainties  wc 
can  have  or  need.  I  can  conceive  thought  to  be 
an  action  of  a  particular  organization  of  mat- 
ter, formed  for  that  purpose  by  its  creator,  as 
well  as  that  attraction  is  an  action  of  matter. 
or  magnetism  of  loadstone.  When  he  who  de- 
nies to  the  Creator  the  power  of  endowing  mat- 
ter with  the  mode  of  action  called  thinkiuQ 
shall  show  how  He  could  endow  the  sun  with 
the  mode  of  action  called  attraction,  which 
reins  the  planets  in  the  track  of  their  orbits, 
or  how  an  absence  of  matter  can  have  a  will, 
and  by  that  will  put  matter  into  motion,  then 
the  materialist  may  be  lawfully  required  to  ex- 
plain the  process  by  which  matter  exercises  the 
faculty  of  thinking.  When  once  we  quit  the 
basis  of  sensation,  all  is  in  the  wind.  To  talk 
of  immaterial  ex  stences,  is  to  talk  of  nothings. 
To  say  that  the  human  soul,  angels,  God.  are 
immaterial,  is  to  say,  they  are  nothings,  or  thot 
there  is  no  God,  no  angels,  no  soul.  I  cannot 
reason  otherwise;  but  I  believe  I  am  supported 
in  my  creed  of  materialism  by  the  Lockes,  the 
Tracys,  and  the  Stewarts. —  io  John  Adams. 
vii.  175.     (M.,  18-0.) 

5141.  MATHEMATICS,  Favorite  study. 
—Having  to  conduct  my  grandson  through 
bis  courfe  of  mathematics,  I  have  resumed  that 
study  with  great  avidity.  It  was  ever  my  fa- 
vorite one.  We  have  no  theories  there,  no 
uncertainties  remain  on  the  mind :  all  is  demon- 
stration   and    satisfaction.      I    have    forgotten 


much,  and  recover  it  with  more  difficulty  than 
when  in  the  vigor  of  my  mind  I  originally  ac- 
quired it. — To  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  3.  Ford 
O).,  ix,  328.      (P.F.,   181 1.) 

6142.  MAZZEI     (PhUip),    Book    by.— 

Mazzei  will  print  soon  two  or  three  volumes 
8vo.,  of  Recherches  Historiques  and  Politiques 
stir  les  Etats  d'Amerique,  which  are  scn- 
sible.—To  M.  Otto,   ii,  95.     (P..  1787.) 

6143.  MAZZEI  (Philip),  ConBulship 
and.— An  alarming?  paragraph  in  your  letter 
says  Mazzei  is  coming  to  Annapolis.  I  tremble 
at  the  idea.  I  know  he  will  be  worse  to  me 
than  a  return  of  my  double  quotidian  headache. 
There  is  a  resolution,  reported  to  Congress  by  a 
committee,  that  they  will  never  appoint  to  the 
office  of  minister,  charge  des  affaires,  consul, 
agent,  &c.,  any  but  natives.  To  this  I  think 
there  will  not  be  a  dissenting  voice;  and  it  will 
be  taken  up  among  the  first  things.  Could  you 
not,  by  making  him  acquainted  with  this,  divert 
him  from  coming  here?  A  consulate  is  his  ob- 
ject, in  which  he  will  assuredly  fail.  But  his 
coming  will  be  attended  with  evil.  He  is  the 
violent  enemy  of  Franklin,  having  been  some 
time  at  Paris,  and,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
man,  I  am  sure  he  will  have  employed  himself 
in  collecting  on  the  spot  facts  true  or  false  to 
impeach  him.  You  know  there  are  people  here 
who,  on  the  first  idea  of  this,  will  take  him  to 
their  bosom,  and  turn  all  Congress  topsy-turvy. 
For  God's  sake,  then,  save  us  from  this  con- 
fusion if  you  can.— To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  Ill,  425.     (A.,  1784.) 

6144.  MAZZEI    (Philip),    Jefferson's 

letter  to.— [Respecting]  the  letter  to  Mazzei 
imputed  to  me  in  the  papers,  the  general  sub- 
stance is  mine,  though  the  diction  has  been  con- 
siderably varied  in  the  course  of  its  translations 
from  hnglish  into  Italian,  from  Italian  into 
French,  and  from  French  into  English.  I  first 
met  with  it  at  Biadensburg,  and  for  a  moment 
conceived  I  must  take  the  field  of  the  public 
papers.  I  could  not  disavow  it  wholly,  be- 
cause the  greatest  part  of  it  was  mine,  in 
substance  though  not  in  form.  I  could  not 
avow  it  as  it  stood,  because  the  form  was  not 
mine,  and,  in  one  place,  the  substance  very 
materially  falsified.  This,  then,  would  render 
explanations  necessary ;  nay,  it  would  render 
proofs  of  the  whole  necessary,  and  draw  me  at 
length  into  a  publication  of  all  (even  the  secret) 
transactions  of  the  administration  [of  Wash- 
ington] while  I  was  of  it;  and  embroil  me  per- 
sonally with  every  member  of  the  Executive, 
with  the  Judiciary,  and  with  others  still.  I 
soon  decided  in  my  own  mind,  to  be  entirely 
silent.  I  consulted  with  several  friends  at  Phil 
adclphia.  who,  every  one  of  them,  were  clearly 
against  my  avowing  or  di"^avowing.  and  some 
of  them  conjured  me  most  earnestly  to  let  noth- 
ing provoke  nie  to  it.  I  corrected,  in  conversa- 
tion with  them,  a  substantial  misrepresentation 
in  the  copy  published.  The  original  has  a  senti- 
ment like  this  (for  I  have  it  not  before  me). 
*'  they  are  endeavoring  to  submit  us  to  the  sub- 
'  tance,  as  they  already  have  to  the  forms  of  the 
British  government " ;  meaning  by  forms,  the 
birth-days,  levees,  processions  to  parliament,  in- 
auguration pomposities.  &c.  But  the  copy  pub- 
lished savs,  "  as  they  have  already  submitted  us 
to  the  form  oi  the  British".  &c.,  making  me 
express  hostility  to  the  form  of  our  goverp- 
ment  that  is  to  say.  to  the  Constitution  itself. 
For  this  is  really  the  difference  of  the  word 
form,  used  in  the  singular  or  pluraiV,  \tv  \.\\aX  4 
phrase,  in  the  Englih  \an^\\a^<i.  \iovi,  Vt 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  exp\a\n  vik\a  ^^^^ 
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Iir:ly,  without  hrinfj:in2  on  a  personal  difference 
l/ctween  ^'leneral  U'ashinffton  and  myself,  which 
nothing  ^iefore  the  publication  of  this  letter 
has  ever  done.  It  would  embroil  me  also  with 
all  those  with  whom  his  character  is  still  pop- 
ular, that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
thir  I  'niti:d  Siai*:"* ;  and  what  good  would  l»e  ol>- 
tainfd  Ijy  avowing;  the  letter  with  the  necessary 
explanations?  V'ej-y  little  indeed,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  counterbalance  a  good  deal  of  harm. 
Kroin  my  silence  in  this  instance,  it  can  never 
be  inff.Trcd  th.-it  I  am  afraid  to  own  the  gen- 
eral sentiments  of  the  letter.  If  I  am  subject 
to  eith<-r  imputation,  it  is  to  that  of  avowing 
Huch  sentimf-nts  too  frankly  l>oth  in  private  and 
public,  often  when  there  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
merrly  iH-rausc  I  disdain  everything  like  du- 
jilicity.  Still,  however,  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion. Think  for  nic.  •  •  •  advise  me  what  to 
do,  and  confer  with  Colonel  Monroe. — To 
Jamks  MAursfjx.  iv,  193.  Ford  kd.,  vii  164. 
(M.,  Auk.  1707) 

6146. .     The  letter  to  Mazzei  has 

b<-rii  a  precious  theme  of  crimination  for  federal 
in.'ilirc.  It  w;is  a  long  letter  of  business  in 
whirh  was  inserted  a  single  paragraph  only  of 
political  information  as  to  the  state  of  our 
countrv.  In  this  information  there  was  not 
one  word  which  would  not  then  have  been. 
<»r  wotild  not  now  Ik*  approved  by  every  repub- 
lican in  the  United  States,  looking  back  to 
those  times,  as  you  will  see  by  a  faithful  copy 
now  enclosed  of  the  whole  of  what  that  letter 
said  on  the  subject  of  the  Unitetl  States,  or 
of  its  government.  This  paragraph,  extracted 
and  translateii,  got  into  a  Paris  paper  at  a 
time  when  the  persons  in  power  there  were 
laboring  under  very  gener«il  disfavor,  and  their 
friends  were  eager  to  catch  even  at  straws 
to  buoy  them  up.  To  them,  therefore,  I  have 
always  imputed  the  interpolation  of  an  entire 
paragraph  additional  to  mine,  which  makes  me 
charge  my  own  country  with  ingratitude  and 
injustice  to  I'rance.  There  was  not  a  word  in 
my  letter  respecting  I'rance.  or  any  of  the  pro- 
cet-diugs  or  relations  between  this  country  and 
that,  ^'et  this  interpolated  paragraph  has  been 
the  burden  tif  federal  cahnnny.  ha-  been  con- 
stantly <|uoted  by  them,  made  the  subject  of 
luiceasiiiK  and  virulent  abuse,  and  is  still 
<|u<»ted.  ♦  ♦  •  as  if  it  were  genuine,  and  really 
writtfji  by  me.  And  even  Judge  Marshall  makes 
history  <lescend  from  its  ilignity,  and  the 
ermine  from  its  sanctity,  to  exaggerate,  to 
record  an»l  to  sanction  this  forgery.  In  the 
very  last  nt»te  of  his  book  [Life  iff  lyasliing- 
ton\  he  sa\s.  "a  letter  from  -Mr.  Jeflerson  to 
Mr.  .Ma//ei,  an  Italian,  was  published  in  Flor- 
ence, and  republished  in  the  Monitcitr.  with 
very  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the 
I'niteil  States  ".  .Xntl  instead  of  the  letter  itself, 
he  Ciipies  what  he  s.iy-  are  the  remarks  of  the 
ei litter,  which  are  an  exaggerate*!  commentary 
on  till-  labricatt'il  paragrapli  itself,  antl  silently 
le.ne»i  to  his  reader  !o  make  the  ready  inference 
th.i!  tJMsr  wiTc-  the  >entiments  of  the  letter. 
rrtJul  it  the  duty  of  the  atlirmative  siile.  A 
iu't;,iti\e  canm>t  be  positively  proved.  Rut.  in 
defect  of  impossible  proof  of  what  was  not  in 
the  i»ri«inal  letter.  1  have  its  press-copy  still  in 
my  i>o»ise»«.sion.  It  has  been  shown  to  several 
and  !•*  t»i»cn  to  anytine  who  wishes  to  see  it. 
1  h.i>e  presumed  only  that  the  interpolation  was 
«luMc  in  r.iris.  lUit  1  never  saw  the  letter  in 
either  its  It.ilian  i>r  French  dress,  and  it  may 
h.ive  been  ilone  here,  with  the  commentary 
haniled  down  t-^  posterity  by  tht  Judge.  The 
genuine  paragraph,  retranslated  through  Italian 
ami  Ircnoh  i»ito  Knglish.  as  it  appeared  here 
i/i    .1    feiler.d    paper,   besides   the   mutilated    hue  \ 


which  these  translatioiu  and  retranalatioiif  of  k 
produced  generally,  gave  a  mistnnalation  of  a 
single  word,  which  entirely  perverted  its  moB* 
ing.  and  made  it  a  pliant  and  fertile  tot  flf 
misrepresentation  of  my  political  ni  iiir ipk ■ 
1  he  original,  speaking  of  an  Anglican,  wo- 
narchical  and  aristocratical  party,  which  had 
sprung  up  since  he  had  left  us.  states  their 
object  to  be  "  to  draw  over  us  tlie  snbstaitt 
as  they  had  already  done  the  forms  of  the  BIi^ 
ish  Government  **.  Now  the  "  forms "  hcR 
meant,  were  the  levees,  birthdays,  the  pompoofr 
cavalcade  to  the  State  house  on  tlie  meetiiv  flf 
Congress,  the  formal  speech  from  the  throne. 
the  procession  of  Congress  in  a  body  to  reecho 
the  speech  in  an  answer,  &c..  &c.  But  the 
translator  here,  by  substituting  form,  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  for  forms  in  the  plural,  made  it 
mean  the  frame  or  organization  of  our  govcn* 
ment.  or  its  form  of  legislative,  executive  and 
judiciary  authoritieSp  coordinate  and  inde* 
pendent;  to  which  form  it  was  to  be  inferred 
that  I  was  an  enemy.  In  this  sense  they  ^ 
ways  quoted  it,  and  in  this  sense  Mr.  Picker- 
ing still  quotes  it  and  countenances  the  infer- 
ence.— To  Martin  V^an  Buken.  vii,  365.  Fon 
i:d..  X.  308.     (18.34.) 

6146.  MAZZEI  (FhiUp),  Xing  of  Pl»- 
land  and.— The  King  of  Poland  sent  ta 
ancient  Secretary  here  [Paris].  •  •  •  to  look 
out  for  a  correspondent,  a  mere  letter  writer  ftr 
him.  A  happy  hazard  threw  Mazaei  in  lit 
way,  *  *  *  and  he  is  appointed.  He  has  no 
diplomatic  character  whatever,  but  is  to  receive 
eight  thousand  livres  a  year,  as  an  intelligencer. 
I  hope  this  employment  may  have  some  per 
manence.  The  danger  is  that  he  will  overtct 
his  part. — To  James  Madison,  ii.  444.  Foii 
ED.,  V.  44.     (P..  1788.) 

6147.  MAZZEI  (PhUip),  Worth  of.— Ai 

intimacy  of  forty  years  had  proved  to  me  hii 
^reat  worth,  and  a  friendship  which  had  bma 
in  personal  acquaintance,  was  maintained  slv 
separation,  without  abatement  1^  a  contfiflt 
interchange  of  letters.  His  esteem,  too.  in  thii 
country  was  very  general :  his  early  and  seslom 
cooperation  in  the  establishment  of  our  Iad^ 
pendence  having  acquired  for  him  here  a  frot 
degree    of    favor. — To   Gtovaknx    CAauiGUVL 

FOKD    ED.,    X,    49.        (M.,     1 8 16.) 

6148. .    Your  letter  brought  me 

the  first  information  of  the  death  of  inj  in- 
ciont  friend  Mazzei,  which  I  learn  widi  Kncoe 
regret.  He  had  some  peculiarities  (and  wfco 
of  us  has  not?),  but  he  was  of  solid  worti; 
honest,  able,  zealous  in  sound  principles.  nMVil 
and  political,  constant  in  friendship,  asd 
punctual  in  all  his  undertakings,  fie  W 
greatly  esteemed  in  this  country,  and  some  0« 
has  inserted  in  our  papers  an  account  of  fc* 
death,  with  a  handsome  and  just  eoloff  ^ 
him.  and  a  proposition  to  publish  his  Kfe— Ti 
Thomas  Appleton.  Foed  ed..  x.  a&.  (i. 
1S16.) 

—  MEASUBE8,     Standard     ofi--5a 

Stanparu  of  Measures. 

—  MEGKLENBUBO     DBGLABAUM 

— See  Declaration  op  Independenci. 

5149.  MEDICIHAI.  SPBINQB^  Ikaa* 

~I  stayed  at  Aix  [France]   long  cnoorii  ^ 

prove  the  inefficiency  of  the  waters^ ^ToTn* 

Jay.     ii.  138.     Ford  kd..  iv,  376.     (1787.) 

5150.  HEDICIHAIi  SPBIVOfl^  Ttit^  I 
ian.— Wc  [in  Virginia]  have  taken  tooB* 
pains  to  ascertain  the  properties  of  oar  ^ 
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ferent  mineral  waters,  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  respectively  remedial,  the  proper  process 
in  their  use,  and  other  circumstances  necessary 
to  give  us  their  full  value. — To  Miss  Wright. 
vii,  408.     (M.,   1825.) 

5151.  MEDICINBy  Moliere  and.— Medi- 
cal science  was  demolished  here  [France]  by 
the  blows  of  Moliere,  and  in  a  nation  so  ad- 
dicted to  ridicule,  I  question  if  ever  it  rises 
under  the  weight  while  his  comedies  continue 
to  be  acted.  It  furnished  the  most  striking 
proof  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life  of  the  injury 
which  ridicule  is  capable  of  doing. — To  Dr. 
James  Currie.    Ford  ed.,  iv,   132.     (P.,  1786.) 

5152.  MEDICINE,  Surgery  vs.— While 
surgery  is  seated  in  the  temple  of  the  exact 
sciences,  medicine  has  scarcely  entered  its 
threshold.  Her  theories  have  passed  in  such 
rapid  succession  as  to  prove  the  insufficiency 
of  all,  and  their  fatal  errors  are  recorded  in 
the  necrology  of  man. — To  Dr.  Crawford,  vi, 
32.     (M.,  1812.) 

5153.  MEDICINE,  Theories  of,— Theo- 
ries and  systems  of  medicine  have  been  in  per- 
petual change  from  the  days  of  the  good  Hip- 
pocrates to  the  days  of  the  good  Rush,  but 
which  of  them  is  the  true  one  ?  The  present,  to 
be  sure,  as  long  as  it  is  the  present,  but  to 
yield  its  place  in  turn  to  the  next  novelty,  which 
is  then  to  become  the  true  system,  and  is  to 
mark  the  vast  advance  of  medicine  since  the 
days  of  Hippocrates.  Our  situation  is  certainly 
benefited  by  the  discovery  of  some  new  and 
very  valuable  medicines ;  and  substituting  those 
for  some  of  his  with  the  treasure  of  facts, 
and  of  sound  observations  recorded  by  him 
Xmixed  to  be  sure  with  anilities  of  his  day), 
we  shall  have  nearly  the  present  sum  of  the 
healing  art. — To  John  Brazier,  vii,  132.  (P. 
F-,   1819.) 

5154. .  In  his  theory  of  bleed- 
ing and  mercury  I  was  ever  opposed  to  my 
friend  Rush,  whom  I  greatly  loved.  He  did 
much  harm,  in  the  sincerest  persuasion  that  he 
was  preserving  life  and  happmess  to  all  around 
iim. — To  Thomas  Cooper,   vi,  390.  (M.,  1814) 

5155.  MEDICINE,  Views  on  Science  of. 
— We  know  from  what  we  see  and  feel,  that 
the  animal  body  is,  in  its  organs  and  func- 
tions, subject  to  derangement,  inducing  pain, 
and  tending  to  its  destruction.  In  this  dis- 
ordered state,  we  observe  nature  providing  for 
the  recstablishment  of  order,  by  exciting  some 
salutary  evacuation  of  the  morbific  matter,  or 
by  some  other  operation  which  escapes  our 
imperfect  senses  and  researches.  She  brings  on 
a  crisis,  by  stools,  vomitng,  sweat,  urine,  ex- 
pectoration, bleeding,  &c.,  which,  for  the  most 
^rt,  ends  in  the  restoration  of  healthy  action. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  also,  that  there  are 
certain  substances,  by  which,  applied  to  the  liv- 
ing body,  internally  or  externally,  we  can  at  will 
produce  these  small  evacuations,  and  thus  do. 
in  a  short  time,  what  nature  would  do  but 
slowlv,  and  do  effectually,  what  perhaps  she 
woul^  not  have  strength  to  accomplish.  *  ♦  * 
So   far,   I   bow  to  the  utility  of  medicine.     It 

foes  to  the  well-defined  forms  of  disease,  and 
appily.  to  those  the  most  frequent.  But  the 
disorders  of  the  animal  body,  and  the  symp- 
toms indicating  them,  are  as  various  as  the 
elements  of  which  the  body  is  composed.  The 
combinations,  too.  of  these  symptoms  are  so 
infinitely  diversified,  that  many  associations  of 
them  appear  too  rarely  to  establish  a  definite 
disease :  and  to  an  unknown  disease,  there 
cannot  be  a  known  remedy.     Here,  then,  the 


judicious,  the  moral,  the  humane  physician 
should  stop.  Having  been  so  often  a  witness 
to  the  salutary  efforts  which  nature  makes  to 
reestablish  the  disordered  functions,  he  should 
rather  trust  to  their  action,  than  hazard  the  in- 
terruption of  that,  and  a  greater  derangement 
of  the  system,  by  conjectural  experiments  on  a 
machine  so  complicated  and  so  unknown  as  the 
human  bod^,  and  a  subject  so  sacred  as  human 
life.  Or,  if  the  appearance  of  doing  something 
be  necessary  to  keep  alive  the  hope  and  spirits 
of  the  patient,  it  should  be  of  the  most  innocent 
character.  One  of  the  most  successful  physi- 
cians I  have  ever  known,  has  assured  me,  that 
he  used  more  bread  pills,  drops  of  colored 
water,  and  powders  of  hickory  ashes,  than  of  all 
other  medicines  put  together.  It  was  certainly 
a  pious  fraud.  But  the  adventurous  physician 
goes  on,  and  substitutes  presumption  for 
knowledge.  From  the  scanty  field  of  what  is 
known,  he  launches  into  the  boundless  region 
of  what  is  unknown.  He  establishes  for  his 
guide  some  fanciful  theory  of  corpuscular  at- 
traction, of  chemical  agency,  of  mechanical 
powers,  of  stimuli,  of  irritability  accumulated 
or  exhausted,  of  depletion  by  the  lancet  and 
repletion  by  mercury,  or  some  other  ingenious 
dream,  which  lets  him  into  all  nature's  secrets 
at  short  hand.  On  the  principle  which  he  thus 
assumes,  he  forms  his  table  of  nosology,  arrays 
his  diseases  into  families,  and  extends  his  cura- 
tive treatment,  by  analogy,  to  all  the  cases  he 
has  thus  arbitrarily  marshalled  together.  I 
have  lived  myself  to  see  the  disciples  of  Hoff- 
man, Boerhaave,  Stalh,  Cullen.  Brown,  succeed 
one  another  like  the  shifting  figures  of  a  magic 
lantern,  and  their  fancies,  like  the  dresses  of 
the  annual  doll-babies  from  Paris,  becoming 
from  their  novelty,  the  vogue  of  the  day,  and 
yielding  to  the  next  novelty  their  ephemeral 
favor.  The  patient,  treated  on  the  fashionable 
theory,  sometimes  gets  well  in  spite  of  the 
medicine.  The  medicine,  therefore,  restored 
him,  and  the  young  doctor  receives  new  cour- 
I  age  to  proceed  in  his  bold  experiments  on  the 
I  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  I  believe  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  the  inexperienced  and  pre- 
sumptuous band  of  medical  tyros  let  loose  upon 
the  world,  destroys  more  of  human  life  in  one 
year,  than  all  the  Robinhoods,  Cartouches,  and 
Machcaths  do  in  a  century.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  medicine  that  I  wish  to  see  a  reform,  an 
abandonment  of  hypothesis  for  sober  facts,  the 
first  degree  of  value  set  on  clinical  observa- 
tion, and  the  lowest  on  visionary  theories.  I 
would  wish  the  young  practitioner,  especially, 
to  have  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind,  the  real 
limits  of  his  art,  and  that  when  the  state  of  his 
patient  gets  beyond  these,  his  office  is  to  be 
a  watchful,  but  quiet  spectator  of  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  giving  them  fair  play  by  a  well- 
regulated  regimen,  and  by  all  the  aid  they  can 
derive  from  the  excitement  of  good  spirits  and 
hope  in  the  patient.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
some  diseases  not  yet  understood  may  in  time 
be  transferred  to  the  table  of  those  known. 
But,  were  I  a  physician,  I  would  rather  leave 
the  transfer  to  the  slow  hand  of  accident,  than 
hasten  it  by  guilty  experiments  on  those  who 
put  their  lives  into  my  hands.  The  only  sure 
foundations  of  medicine  are.  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  body,  and  observation  on  the 
effects  of  medicinal  substances  on  that.  The 
anatomical  and  clinical  schools,  therefore,  are 
those  in  which  the  young  physician  should  be 
formed.  If  he  enters  with  innocence  that  of 
the  theory  of  medicine,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
he  should  come  out  untainted  with  error.  Hi^ 
mind  must  be  strong  indeed,  if,  rtalt^  r*"^"" 
juvenile  credulity,  it  can  mamtam  ^  -^ 
fidelity  against  the  autViOTit^  oi  \i\s  vDito 
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and  the  bewitching  delusions  of  their  theories. 
You  see  that  I  estimate  justly  that  portion  of 
instruction  which  our  medical  students  derive 
from  your  labors ;  and,  associating  with  it  one 
of  the  chairs  which  my  old  and  able  friend. 
Dr.  Rush,  so  honorably  fills,  I  consider  them 
as  the  two  fundamental  pillars  of  the  edifice. 
Indeed,  I  have  such  an  opinion  of  the  talents 
of  the  professors  in  the  other  branches  which 
constitute  the  school  of  medicine  with  you,  as 
to  hope  and  believe,  that  it  is  from  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  Europe,  which  has  taught  us 
so  many  other  things,  will  at  length  be  led  into 
sound  principles  in  this  branch  of  science,  the 
most  important  of  all  others,  being  that  to 
which  we  commit  the  care  of  health  and  life. 

I  dare  say.  that  by  this  time,  you  are  suf- 
ficient'y  sensible  that  old  heads  as  well  as 
young,  may  sometimes  be  charged  with  igno- 
rance and  presumption.  The  natural  course  of 
the  human  mind  is  certainly  from  credulity  to 
skepticism  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  favor- 
able apology  I  can  make  for  venturing  f  o  far  out 
of  my  depth,  and  to  one,  too,  to  whom  the  strong 
as  well  as  the  weak  points  of  this  science  are  so 
familiar.  But  having  stumbled  on  the  subject 
in  my  way,  I  wished  to  give  a  confession  of  my 
faith  to  a  friend  :  and  the  rather,  as  I  had  per- 
haps, at  times,  to  him  as  well  as  others,  ex- 
pressed my  skepticism  in  medicine,  without  de- 
fining its  extent  or  foundation.  At  any  rate,  it 
has  permitted  me.  for  a  moment,  to  abstract 
myself  from  the  dry  and  dreary  waste  of  pol- 
itics, into  which  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
times  on  which  I  happened,  and  to  indulge  in 
the  rich  fields  of  nature,  where  alone  I  should 
have  rerved  as  a  volunteer,  if  left  to  my  nat- 
ural inclinations  and  partialities. — To  Dr.  Cas- 
par WisTAR.  V,  105.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  81.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

5156.  MEDITEBBANEAN      TBADE, 

Beestablishment  of. — It  rests  with  Congress 
to  decide  between  war,  tribute,  and  ransom,  as 
the  means  of  reestablishing  our  Mediterranean 
commerce.  If  war,  they  will  consider  how 
far  our  own  resources  shall  be  called  forth, 
and  how  far  they  will  enable  the  Executive  to 
engage,  in  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  co- 
operation of  other  powers.  If  tribute  or  ran- 
som, it  will  rest  with  them  to  limit  and  pro- 
vide the  amount ;  and  with  the  Executive,  ob- 
serving the  same  constitutional  forms,  to  take 
arranjrcmcnts  for  employing  it  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.— ki:i'()kT  ON  Mediterranean  Trade. 
vii,  526.     (1790.) 

—  MEDIUM,  Circulating.— See  Money. 

5157.  MEMORY,  Decay  of.— Of  all  the 

fncnltits  of  the  human  mind  that  of  memory  is 
the  first  which  sufTers  decay  from  age.  ♦  *  * 
It  was  my  earliest  monition  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic bus-ness. — To   Mr.   Latroue.     vi,  74.     (M., 

iRij.) 

5158.  MERCEB  (John  Francis),  Poli- 
tics of. — Our  old  friend.  Mercer,  broke  off 
from  ns  ^onle  time  ago;  at  first  professing  to 
(lis(lain  joining  the  federalists,  yet.  from  the 
Iwib't  of  voting  together,  becoming  soon  identi- 
ficil  with  them.  Without  carrying  over  with 
him  one  single  person,  he  is  now  in  a  state 
of  as  perfect  obscurity  as  if  his  name  had  never 
been  known.  Mr.  J.  Randolph  is  in  the  same 
track,  and  will  end  in  the  fame  way. — To  James 
Mo.NKO!-:.  v,  9.  Ford  ed..  viii,  447.  (W.. 
May   1806.) 

5159.  MERCHANTS,    Anglomaniac— I 

join  in  your  reprobation  of  our  merchants, 
priests  .'ind   lawyers,   for  their  adherence  to 


England  and  monarchy,  in  preference  to  thdr 
own  country  and  its  Constitution.  But  mer- 
chants have  no  cotmtry.  The  mere  spfHt 
they  stand  on  does  not  constitute  so  stroqf 
an  attachment  as  that  from  which  they  dnw 
their  gains. — ^To  Horatio  G.  Spavfouh  ti, 
334.    (M.,  1814.) 

5160.  MEBCHAHTS,    EdaeatloB    oL» 

For  the  merchant  I  should  not  say  that  die 
[classical]  Languages  are  a  necessary.  EtfaicSt 
mathematics,  geography,  political  ecooomyt 
history,  seem  to  constitute  the  immediate 
foundations  of  his  calling. — ^To  Johv 
Brazier,    vii,  133.     (P.p.,  i8ig.) 


5161.  MEBCHAKTS^  Freedom  of  < 

merce  and. — ^The  merchants  will  maiufle 
commerce  the  better,  the  more  the^  are  Wl 
free  to  manage  for  themselves. — ^lx>  GoBW 
Granger,  iv.  331.  Ford  edl,  vii,  452.  (It. 
1800.) 

5162.  MEBCHAKTSy  Natural  Bepnb- 
licanB. — A  merchant  is  naturally  a  repnUicaii, 
and  can  be  otherwise  only  from  a  vitiated 
state  of  things. — ^To  Albemt  Gallatin.  Pod 
ED.,  viii,  252.     (1803.) 

5163.  MEBCHAKTS,    Patrlotlam   oL— 

Merchants  are  the  least  virtuous  citizens  and 
possess  the  least  of  the  amor  patria, — ^To 
M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  268.  Ford  sa.  iv.  iij- 
(P..  1786.)  ^ 

5164.  MEBCHAHTS,  Peace  and.— Some 

of  our  merchants  have  been  milking  the  cow; 
yet  the  great  mass  of  them  have  become 
deranged.  They  are  daily  falling  down  hf 
bankruptcies,  and  on  the  whole,  the  condition 
of  our  commerce  is  far  less  firm  and  really 
prosperous,  than  it  would  have  been  by  the 
regular  operations  and  steady  advances  which 
a  state  of  peace  would  have  occasioned 
Were  a  war  to  take  place,  and  throw  our  ag* 
riculture  into  equal  convulsions  with  oar 
commerce,  our  business  would  be  done  at 
both  ends. — To  Horatio  Gates,  iv,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  204.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

5165.  MEBCHAKTS^    Proteetloii    oC.-- 

Where  a  nation  refuses  permission  to  onr 
merchants  and  factors  to  reside  within  cer- 
tain parts  of  their  dominions,  we  may,  if  it 
should  be  thought  expedient,  refuse  residence 
to  theirs  in  any  and  every  part  of  ours,  or 
modify  their  transactions. — ^Foreign  Com- 
merce Report,  vii,  649.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  482. 
(Dec.  1793.) 

5166.  MEBCHAHTS,  Selfish.— Ministers 
and  merchants  love  nobody. — ^To  John  Lahc- 
DON.    i,  429.    (P.,  178s.) 

5167. .     The     merchants    heie 

[France]  are  endeavoring  to  exclude  vi 
from  their  islands.  [West  Indies]. — ^To  JoHI 
Lancdon.    i,  429.    (P.,  178s.) 

5168.  MEBCIEB  (James),  Besenad 
from  slaverv.— In  Mr.  Barclay's  letter  (fiom 
Morocco)  is  this  paragraph :  '*  There  is  a  yoanf 
man  now  under  my  care  who  has  been  a  iltve 
some  time  with  the  Arabs  in  ^e  desert.**  His 
name  is  James  Mereier,  bom  at  the  town  of 
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Suffolk,  Nansemond  County,  Virginia.  The 
King  sent  him  after  the  first  audience,  and  I 
shall  take  him  to  Spain.  On  Mr.  Barclay's  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  shall  find  there  a  letter  from 
me  to  forward  this  young  man  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  expenses  of  which  I  will  make 
myself  responsible. — ^To  Governor  Henry,  i, 
6oi.     (P..  1786.) 

5169.  MEBITy  Belief  of  distresged.— I 

do  not  know  that  I  can  proffer  you  any  reward 
for  this  favor  [to  my  friend],  other  than  the 
sublime  pleasure  of  relieving  distressed  merit, 
a  pleasure  which  can  be  properly  felt  by  the 
virtuous  alone. — To  Thomas  Adams.  Ford 
KD..    i,    382.     (1770.) 

5170.  MERBY  (A.),  Character.— With 
respect  to  Merry  [British  Minister]  he  appears 
so  reasonable  and  good  a  man^  that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  lose  him  as  lonp:  as  there  remains  a  pos- 
sibility of  reclaiming  him  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  dispositions.  If  his  wife  perseveres,  she 
must  eat  her  soup  at  home,  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  draw  him  into  society  as  if  she  did  not  exist. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  good  understanding 
of  nations  should  han^  on  the  caprice  of  an 
individual,  who  ostensibly  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  292.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

5171.  MEBBY  (A.),  Social  claims  of.— 
Mr.  Merry  is  with  us,  and  we  believe  him  to 
be  personally  as  desirable  a  character  as  could 
have  been  sent  us.  But  he  is  unluckily  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  an  opposite  in  every  point. 
She  has  already  disturbed  our  harmony  ex- 
tremely. He  began  by  claiming  the  first  visit 
from  the  national  ministers.  He  corrected  him- 
self in  this.  But  a  pretension  to  take  precedence 
at  dinners,  fire,  over  all  others  is  persevered  in. 
We  have  told  him  that  the  principle  of  society. 
as  well  as  of  government,  with  us,  is  the  equal- 
ity of  the  individuals  composing  it;  that  no 
man  here  would  come  to  a  dinner,  where  he 
was  to  be  marked  with  inferiority  to  any  other ; 
that  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  force  our 
principle  of  equality  at  St.  James's  as  he  his 
principle  of  precedence  here.  I  had  been  in 
the  habit,  when  I  invited  female  company 
(having  no  lady  in  my  family)  to  ask  one  of 
the  ladies  of  the  four  Secretaries  to  come  and 
take  care  of  my  company ;  and  as  she  was  to 
do  the  honors  of  the  table  I  handed  her  to 
dinner  myself.  That  Mr.  Merry  might  not 
construe  this  as  giving  them  a  precedence  over 
Mrs.  Merry,  1  have  discontinued  it.  And  here, 
as  well  as  in  private  houses,  the  pe!c-mele  prac- 
tice is  adhered  to.  They  have  got  Yrujo  to 
take  a  zealous  part  in  the  claim  of  precedence. 
It  has  excited  generally  emotions  of  great  con- 
tempt and  indignation  (in  which  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  participate  sensibly),  that 
the  agents  of  foreign  nations  should  assume  to 
dictate  to  us  what  shall  be  the  laws  of  our 
society.  The  consequence  will  be  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Merry  will  put  themselves  into  Co- 
ventry, and  that  he  will  lose  the  best  half  of 
his  usefulness  to  his  nation,  that  derived  from 
a  perfectly  familiar  and  private  intercourse 
with  the  Secretaries  and  myself.  The  latter,  be 
assured,  is  a  virago,  and  in  the  short  course  of 
a  few  weeks  has  established  a  degree  of  dis- 
like among  all  classes  which  one  would  have 
thought  impossible  in  so  fhort  a  time.  Thorn- 
ton has  entered  into  their  ideas.  At  this  we 
wonder,  because  he  is  a  plain  man,  a  sensible 
one,  and  too  candid  to  be  suspected  of  wishing 
to  bring  on  their  recall,  and  his  own  substitu- 
tion. To  counterwork  their  misrepresentations. 
It  would  be  as  well  their  government  should  un- 


derstand as  much  of  these  things  as  can  be 
communicated  with  decency,  that  they  may 
know  the  spirit  in  which  their  letters  are  writ- 
ten.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  290. 
(W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

—  MESMEBISK.— See  Feankun  (Ben- 
jamin). 

—  MESSAGES     TO     CONOBESS.— See 

Congress. 

6172.  METAPHYSICS,  Views  on.— The 

relations  between  the  physical  and  moral  fac- 
ulties of  man  have  ever  been  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  the  inquisitive  mind  •  *  *  . 
That  thought  may  be  a  faculty  of  our  material 
organization  has  been  believed  in  the  gross; 
and  though  the  modus  operandi  of  nature, 
in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  can  never  be  de- 
veloped and  demonstrated  to  beings  limited  as 
we  are,  yet  I  feel  confident  you  will  have  con- 
ducted us  as  far  on  the  road  as  we  can  go,  and 
have  lodged  us  within  reconnoitering  distance 
of  the  citadel  itself. — ^To  M.  Cabanis.  iv,  496. 
(W.,  1803.) 

6173. .  The  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  curious,  but  is  one  on  which  I 
have  not  indulged  myself  in  much  speculation. 
The  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  and  the  scenes 
in  which  I  have  been  engaged,  have  required  me 
to  keep  the  mind  too  much  in  action  to  have 
leisure  to  study  minutely  its  laws  of  action. — 
To  Ezra  Stiles,   vii,  127.  (M.,  18 19.) 

6174.  METEOEIC  STONES,  Origin.— 
[With  respect]  to  the  stone  in  vour  possession, 
supposed  meteoric^  its  descent  from  the  atmos- 
phere presents  so  much  difficulty  as  to  require 
careful  examination.  But  I  do  not  know  that 
the  most  effectual  examination  could  be  made 
by  the  members  of  the  national  Legislature,  to 
whom  you  have  thought  of  exhibiting  it. 
*  ♦  ♦  I  should  think  that  an  inquiry  by 
Fome  of  our  scientific  societies,  •  *  ♦ 
would  be  likely  to  be  directed  *  *  *  with 
such  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  would  inspire 
.1  general  confidence.  We  certainly  are  not  to 
deny  whatever  we  cannot  account  for.  A  thou- 
sand phenomena  present  themselves  daily  which 
we  cannot  explain,  but  where  facts  are  sug- 
gested, bearing  no  analogy  with  the  laws  of 
nature  as  yet  known  to  us.  their  verity  needs 
proofs  proportioned  to  their  difficulty.  A  cau- 
tious mind  will  weigh  well  the  opposftion  of 
the  phenomenon  to  everything  hitherto  ob- 
served, the  strength  of  the  testimony  by  which 
it  is  supported,  and  the  errors  and  misconcep- 
tions to  which  even  our  senses  are  liable.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  explain  how  the  stone 
you  possess  came  into  the  position  in  which  it 
was  found,  but  is  it  easier  to  explain  how  it  got 
into  the  clouds  from  whence  it  is  supposed  to 
have  fallen?  The  actual  fact,  however,  is  the 
thing  to  be  established,  and  this  I  hope  will  be 
done  by  those  whose  situations  and  qualifica- 
tions enable  them  to  do  it. — To  Daniel  Sal- 
mon.    V,   245.     (W.,    1808.) 

5175.  METBOBOLOOY,  Slow  progrress 
ill* — Of  all  the  cepartments  of  science  no  one 
«^eems  to  have  been  less  advanced  for  the  last 
hundred  years  than  that  of  meteorology.  The 
new  chemistry,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  new 
principle  of  the  generation  of  rain,  by  proving 
water  to  be  a  composition  of  different  gases, 
and  has  aided  our  theory  of  meteoric  lights. 
Electricy  stands  where  Dr.  Franklin's  early 
discoveries  placed  it,  except  with  its  new  modi- 
fication of  gal  van  sm.  But  the  v^htTxomtTv?^  Ck\ 
snow,  hail,  halo,  aurora  boteaWs,  Yislz^,  \oom\xv%^ 
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&c.,  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 
1  am  myself  an  empiric  in  natural  philosophy, 
sufTering  my  faith  to  go  no  further  than  my 
facts.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  the  efforts 
of  hypothetical  speculation,  because  by  the  col- 
lisions of  different  hypotheses,  truth  may  be 
c.icitcd  and  science  advanced  in  the  end.  This 
skeptical  disposition  does  not  permit  me  to  say 
whether  your  hypothesis  for  looming  and  float- 
ing volumes  of  warm  air  occasionally  perceived, 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  by  future  ob- 
servations. More  facts  are  yet  wanting  to 
furnish  a  solution  on  which  we  may  rest  with 
confidence.  I  even  doubt  as  yet  whether  the 
looming  at  sea  and  on  land  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws. — To  George  F.  Hopkins,  vii,  259. 
(M..   1822.)     Sec  Climate. 

—  METBOPOTAMIA,    Proposed    State 

of. — See  Western  Territory. 

5176.  MBXICO,  Interestixig.— Mexico  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  ur 
hemisphere,  and  merits  every  attention. — ^To 
Dr.   Barton,     v,  470.     (M.,   1809.) 

>-  MICHIOANIA,  Proposed  State  of. — 

See  Western  Territory. 

6177.  MILITIA,  Bravery.— Ill  armed  and 
untried  militia,  who  never  before  saw  the 
face  of  an  enemy,  have,  at  times  during 
the  course  of  this  war  [of  the  Revolution] 
given  occasions  of  exultation  to  our  enemies, 
but  they  afforded  us,  while  at  Warwick,  a 
little  satisfaction  in  the  same  way.  Six  or 
eight  hundred  of  their  picked  men  of  light 
infantry,  with  General  Arnold  at  their  head, 
having  crossed  the  [James]  river  from  War- 
wick, fled  from  a  patrol  of  sixteen  horse, 
every  man  into  his  boat  as  he  could,  some 
pushing  North,  some  South  as  their  fears 
drove  them. — To  General  Washington,  i, 
306.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  .33.     (R.,  1781.) 

5178. .     Our    militia   are    heroes 

when  they  have  heroes  to  lead  them  on. — To 
W.  H.  Crawford,  vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  504. 
(M.,  1815.) 

6179.  MILITIA,  Classification.— You 
will  con-^idcr  whether  it  would  not  he  ex- 
pedient, for  a  state  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war,  so  to  organize  or  class  the  militia,  as 
would  enable  us.  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
to  call  for  the  services  of  the  younger  por- 
tions, unencumbered  with  the  old  and  tliose 
havinj?  families.  Upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  able  bodied  men,  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  tw^cnty-six  years,  which  the 
last  census  >hows  we  may  now  count  within 
our  limits,  will  furnish  a  competent  number 
for  offence  or  defence  in  any  point  where 
they  may  be  wanted,  and  give  time  for  rais- 
ing regular  forces  after  the  necessity  of  them 
shall  become  certain  ;  and  the  reducing  to  the 
early  period  of  life  all  its  active  service,  can- 
not but  be  desirable  to  our  younger  citizens, 
of  the  present  as  well  as  future  times,  inas-' 
much  as  it  engages  to  them  in  more  advanced' 
age  a  quiet  and  imdisturbed  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  I  cannot,  then,  but 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  early  consider- 
ation the  expec'iency  of  so  modifying  our 
militia  system  as.  by  a  separation  of  the  more 
active  part  from  that  which  is  less  so.  we 


may  dr^w  from  it,  when  necessary,  an  ef- 
ficient corps,  fit  for  real  and  active  service; 
and  to  be  called  to  it  in  regular  rotation.— 
Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  49.  Fokd  dl, 
viii.  392.     (Dec  1805.) 

6180. .    A  militia  of  young  men 

will  hold  on  until  regulars  can  be  raiseo.  and 
will  be  the  nursery  which  will  furnish  them. 
—To  William  A.  Burwell.  Ford  ed..  viii 
416.     (W..  1806.) 

5181. .    A  militia  can  never  be 

used  for  distant  service  on  any  other  plan; 
and  Bonaparte  will  conquer  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  learn  his  secret  of  composing  annies 
of  young  men  only,  whose  enthusiasm  and 
health  enable  them  to  surmount  all  obstacles 
—To  Ma.  Bidwell.    v,  16.    (W..  1806.) 

5182. .    Convinced  that  a  militia 

of  all  ages  promiscuously  are  entirely  U9^ 
less  for  distant  service,  and  that  we  never 
shall  be  safe  until  we  have  a  selected  corps 
for  a  year's  distant  service  at  least,  the  classi- 
fication of  our  militia  is  now  the  most  es- 
sential thing  the  United  States  have  to  da 
Whether,  on  Bonaparte's  plan  of  making  a 
class  for  every  year  between  certain  periods, 
or  that  recommended  in  my  message.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  rather  incline  to  his.  The 
idea  is  not  new,  as  you  may  remember  we 
adopted  it  once  in  Virginia  during  the  Revo- 
lution, but  abandoned  it  too  soon.  It  is  the 
real  secret  of  Bonaparte's  success. — ^To  James 
Madison,  v,  76.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  49.  (M.,  May 
1807.) 

5183. .    The  session  before  the 

last  I  proposed  to  the  legislature  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  militia,  so  that  those  in  the 
prime  of  life  only,  and  unburthened  wjth 
families,  should  ever  be  called  into  distant 
service;  and  that  every  man  should  receive 
a  stand  of  arms  the  first  year  he  entered 
the  militia.  *  ♦  *  It  will  prevail  in  timeL— 
To  Mr.  Coxe.    v,  58.     (W.,  1807.) 

6184. .       Against     great     land 

armies  we  cannot  attempt  defence  but  by 
equal  armies.  For  these  we  must  depend  on 
a  classified  militia,  which  will  give  us  the 
service  of  the  class  from  twenty  to  tweniy- 
.six,  in  the  nature  of  conscripts,  comprising 
a  body  of  about  250,000,  to  be  specially 
trained.  This  measure,  attempted  at  a  former 
session,  was  pressed  at  the  last,  an4  might. 
I  think,  have  been  carried  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. But  considering  that  great  innova- 
tions should  not  be  forced  on  a  slender  ma- 
jority, and  seeing  that  the  general  opinion 
is  sensibly  rallying  to  it,  it  was  thought  better 
to  let  it  lie  over  to  the  next  session,  when. 
I  trust,  it  will  be  passed.— To  General 
Armstrong,  v,  281.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  194.  (Wh 
May  1808.) 

5185. .    In  the  beginning  of  oor 

government  we  were  willing  to  introduce  the 
least  coercion  possible  on  tl.e  will  of  the 
citizen.  Hence  a  system  of  military  duty 
was  established  too  indulgent  to  his  indo- 
lence.   This  [war]  is  the  first  opportunity  wt 
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have  had  of  tr3ring  it,  and  it  has  completely 
failed;  an  issue  foreseen  by  many,  and  for 
which  remedies  have  been  'proposed.  That 
of  classing  the  militia  according  to  age,  and 
allotting  each  age  to  the  particular  kind  of 
service  to  which  it  was  competent,  was  pro- 
posed to  Congress  in  1805,  and  subsequently; 
and,  on  the  last  trial,  was  lost,  I  believe,  by 
a  single  vote.  Had  it  prevailed,  what  has 
now  happened  would  not  have  happened. 
Instead  of  burning  our  Capitol,  we  should 
have  possessed  theirs  in  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec. We  must  now  adopt  it,  and  all  will  be 
safe. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  379.  (M., 
1814.) 

5186.  MTLITIAy  Comfort  of.— The  sol- 
diers themselves  will  thank  you,  when  sep- 
arated from  domestic  accommodation,  they 
find  themselves,  through  your  attention  to 
their  comfort,  provided  with  conveniences 
which  will  administer  to  their  first  wants. — 
Letter  to  County  Lieutenants.  Ford  eu., 
ii,  428.    (R.,  1781.) 

5187.  MTT4ITIA,  Commi88ioxi8  in. — The 
Executive,  apprehending  they  have  no  au- 
thority to  grant  brevet  commissions,  refer 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  expedience  of 
authorizing  them  to  give  to  this  gentleman* 
a  Lieutenant  Colonel's  commission  by  way  of 
brevet— To  Speaker  of  House  of  Delegates. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  266.    (Wg.,  i779) 

5188.  MILITIA,  Compulsory  service 
in. — We  must  train  and  classify  the  whole  of 
our  male  citizens,  and  make  military  instruction 
a  regular  part  of  collegiate  education.  Wc  can 
never  be  safe  till  this  is  done. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,    vi,  131.     (M.,  1813.) 

5189. .     I  think  the  truth  must 

now  be  obvious  that  our  people  are  too  happy  at 
home  to  enter  into  regular  service,  and  that  we 
cannot  be  defended  but  by  making  every  citizen 
a  soldier,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  who  had 
no  standing  armies ;  and  that  in  doing  this  all 
must  be  marshalled,  classed  by  their  ages,  and 
every  service  ascribed  to  its  competent  class. — 
To  J.  W.  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  484.  (M., 
1814.) 

5190.  MILITIA,  Crimes  and  punish- 
ments.— Any  officer  or  soldier,  guilty  of  mu- 
tiny, desertion,  disobedience  of  command, 
absence  from  duty  or  quarters,  neglect  of 
guard,  or  cowardice,  shall  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  a  courtmartial  by  degra- 
ding, cashiering,  drumming  out  of  the  army, 
whipping  not  exceeding  twenty  lashes,  fine 
not  exceeding  two  months,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  month. — Invasion  Bill. 
Ford  ed^  ii,  127.    (1777) 

5191.  MILITIA,  Defects  in  organiza- 
tion.— Congress  have  had  too  much  experi- 
ence of  the  radical  defects  and  inconveniences 
of  militia  service  to  need  my  enumerating 
them. — ^To  the  President  of  Congress. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  277.     (Wg.,  1779) 

5192.  MILITIA,  Distant  service.— Mili- 
tia do  well  for  hasty  enterprises,  but  cannot 

•  M.  Le  Mair,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  purchased 
arms  in  Europe  for  Virginia  and  requestea  a  brevet- 
commission  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  Jefferson 
•was  th«n  Governor  of  Virginia.— Editor. 


be  relied  on  for  lengthy  service,  and  out  of 
their  own  country. — ^To  North  Carouna 
Assembly.    Ford  ed.^  ii,  480.    (R.,  1781.) 

5193. .    We  hope  it  will  be  the 

last  time  we  shall  have  occasion  to  require 
our  militia  to  go  out  of  their  own  country, 
as  we  think  it  most  advisable  to  put  that 
distant,  disagreeable  service  on  our  regulars, 

*  ♦  ♦  and  to  employ  our  militia  on  service 
in  our  own  country. — To  Colonel  Abraham  . 
Penn.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  29.     (R.,  1781.) 

5194. .    I  am  sensible  it  is  much 

more  practicable  to  carry  on  a  war  with 
militia  within  our  own  country  [State]  than 
out  of  it. — To  Major  GenerXl  Greene. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  2.    (R.,  1781.) 

5195. ,    The    law    of   a    former 

session  of  Congress,  for  keeping  a  body  of 
100,000  militia  in  readiness  for  service  at  a 
moment's  warning,  is  still  in  force.  »  *  * 
When  called  into  action,  it  will  not  be  for  a 
lounging,  but  for  an  active,  and  perhaps 
distant,  service.* — To  the  Governor  of  Ohio. 
v,  51.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  34.    (W.,  March  1807.) 

5196. .     If  the  marching  of  the 

militia  into  an  enemy's  country  be  once  ceded 
as  unconstitutional  (which  I  hope  it  never 
will  be),  then  will  [the  British]  force  [in 
Canada],  as  now  strengthened,  bid  us  perma- 
nent defiance. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  131. 
(M.,  June  1813.) 

5197. .    Abolish,  by  a  declaratory 

law,  the  doubts  which  abstract  scruples  in 
some,  and  cowardice  and  treachery  in  others, 
have  conjured  up  about  passing  imaginary 
lines,  and  limiting,  at  the  same  time,  the 
services  of  the  militia  to  the  contiguous  prov- 
inces of  the  enemy. — To  President  Madi- 
son, vi,  391.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  489.  (M.,  Oct. 
1814.) 

—  MILITIA,  Draft  law.— See  Draft. 

5198.  MILITIA,  Employment  of.— I 
must  desire  that,  so  far  as  the  agency  of  the 
militia  be  employed,  it  may  be  with  the  ut- 
most discretion,  and  with  no  act  of  force  be- 
yond what  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain 
obedience  to  the  laws,  using  neither  deeds  nor 
words  unnecessarily  offensive. — To  Charles 
Sim  MS.    v,  418.    (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

5199.  MILITIA,  Enrolment. — For  ma- 
king provision  against  invasions  and  insurrec- 
tions, and  laying  the  burthen  equally  upon  all 

*  *  ♦  the  commanding  officer  of  every 
county  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  enroll  under  some 
captain  such  persons  *  *  ♦  as  ought  to 
make  a  part  of  the  militia,  who  together  with 
those  before  enrolled,  and  not  yet  formed 
into  tenths     *     ♦     ♦     shall  by  such  captain 

*  *  ♦  be  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  each  part  to  be  distinguished  by 
fair  and  equal  lot  by  numbers  from  one  to 
ten,  and  when  so  distinguished,  to  be  added 
to  and  make  part  of  the  militia  of  the  county. 
Where  any  person    *    *    *    shall  not  attend, 

*  The  Governors  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi Territory  were  also  urged  to  furovaSa.  no\\vcx- 
teers.— Editor. 
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or  shall  refuse  to  draw  for  himself,  the  cap- 
tain shall  cause  his  lot  to  be  drawn  for  him. 
— Invasion  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  123.  {1777-) 
6200.  MIUTIA,  EqualiBAtion  of  duty. 
— As  militia  duty  becomes  heavy,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  divide  it  equally. — To  General 
Nklson.     Ford  ed.,  ii.  464-     (R-.  1781.) 

5201. .    Where  any  county  shall 

have  sent  but  half  the  quota  called  for,  they 
have  performed  but  half  their  tour,  and 
ought  to  be  called  on  again.  Where  any 
county  has  furnished  their  full  complement, 
they  have  performed  their  full  tour,  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  on  them  again  till  we 
have  gone  through  the  counties.  Militia 
becoming  burthensome.  it  is  our  duty  to 
divide  it  as  equally  as  we  can. — To  G)lonel 
James  Innes.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  465.     (R.,  1781.) 

6202. .  The  spirit  of  disobedience 

*  *  *  in  your  county  must  be  subdued. 
Laws  made  by  common  consent  must  not  be 
trampled  on  by  individuals.  It  is  very  much 
[to]  the  [public]  good  to  force  the  unworthy 
into  their  due  share  of  contributions  to  the 
public  support,  otherwise  the  burthen  on  [the 
worthy]  will  become  oppressive  indeed. — To 
Colonel  Vanmeter.  Ford  ed..  iii,  24.  (R., 
1781.) 

5203.  MILITIA,  Expensive.— Whether  it 
be  practicable  to  raise  and  maintain  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  regulars  to  carry  on  the 
war,  is  a  question.  That  it  would  be  burthen- 
some  is  undoubted,  yet  perhaps  it  is  as  certain 
that  no  possible  mode  of  carrying  it  on  can  be 
so  expensive  to  the  public,  so  distressing  and 
disgusting  to  individuals,  as  the  militia. — 
To  THE  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
474.    (R.,  1781.) 

5204.  MILITIA,Improvlng.— We  should 

at  every  session  [of  Congress]  continue  to 
amend  the  defects  *  ♦  *  in  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  militia,  until  they  are  suf- 
ficiently perfect.  Nor  should  we  now  or  at 
any  time  separate,  until  we  can  say  we  have 
done  everything  for  the  militia  which  we 
could  do  wcTo  an  enemy  at  our  door. — First 
Annual  Mkssage.  viii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
121.     (Dec.  1801.) 

5205. .     Uncertain    as    we    must 

ever  be  of  the  particular  point  in  our  circum- 
ference where  an  enemy  may  choose  to  in- 
vade us,  the  only  force  which  can  be  ready  at 
every  point  and  competent  to  oppose  them,  is 
the  l)o(.y  of  neighboring  citizens  as  formed 
into  a  militia.  On  these,  collected  from  the 
paits  most  convenient,  in  numbers  propor- 
tioned to  the  invading  foe,  it  is  best  to  rely, 
not  only  to  meet  the  first  attack,  but  if  it 
threatens  to  be  permanent,  to  maintain  the 
defence  until  regulars  may  be  engaged  to 
relieve  them. — First  Annual  Mkssage.  viii. 
II      FoKi)  Ki).,  viii.  121.     (Dec.  1801.) 

5206.  .      Considering    that    our 

regular   troops  are   employed   for   local   pur- 

fK)ses,  and  that  the  militia  is  our  general  re- 
iance  for  great  and  sudden  emergencies,  you 
will   doubtless  think   this   institution   worthy 


of  a  review,  and  give  it  those  improvaiuirts 
of  which  you  find  it  susceptible. — Sicon 
Annual  Message,  viii,  19.  Ford  ed.^  viii 
185.     (Dec.  1802.) 

6807. .  In  compliance  with  a  re- 
quest of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
well  as  with  a  sense  of  what  is  necessary,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  on  you  the  impor- 
tance and  indispensable  necessity  of  vigoroos 
exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments, to  carry  into  effect  the  militia  system 
adopted  by  the  national  Legislature,  agree- 
able to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  manner  the  best  calculated 
to  ensure  such  a  degree  of  military  discipline, 
and  knowledge  of  tactics,  as  will  under  the 
auspices  of  a  benign  Providence,  render  the 
militia   a    sure   and   permanent   bulwark  of 

national  defence. — ^To  .     iv,  469.     (W., 

Feb.  1803.) 

5208. .    It  is  incumbent  on  us  al 

every  meeting,  to  revise  the  condition  of  the 
militia,  and  to  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  prepared 
to  repel  a  powerful  enemy  at  every  point  ol 
our  territories  exposed  to   invasion.     Sofne 
of  the  States  have  paid  a  laudable  attention 
to  this  object;  but  every  degree  of  neglect 
is  to  be  found  among  others.    Congress  adone 
have  power  to  produce  a  uniform   state  of 
preparation  in  this  great  organ  of  defence; 
the   interests   which   they  so  deeply   feel  in 
their  own  and  their  country's  security  will 
present   this  as  among  the  most   important 
objects  of  their  deliberation. — Annual  Mes- 
sage,   viii.  108.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  223.    (1808.) 

6209.  MILITIA,  Maintenance  of.— [The 
maintenance  of]  a  well-disciplined  militia. 
our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first 
moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve 
them,  I  deem  [one  of  the]  essential  princi- 
ples of  our  government  and.  consequently 
[one]  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion.—First  Inaugural  Address,  viii.  4. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  4.     (1803.) 

5210.  MILITIA,  Menial  labor.— A  mili- 
tia of  freemen  cannot  easily  be  induced  to 
labor  in  works  of  that  kind  [building  forts]. 
—To  THE  House  of  Delegates.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  36.    (R..  1781.) 

5211.  MILITIA,  Mutiny. — ^The  precedent 

of  a  ♦  *  *  mutiny  would  be  so  mis- 
chievous as  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  an 
accommodation  to  their  present  temper  [would 
be]  most  prudent. — To  Major-General 
Steuben.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  466.    (R.,  Feb.  1781.) 

5212. .    The  best  way.  perhaps. 

is  not  to  go  against  the  mutineers  [militia- 
men] when  embodied,  which  would  bring  on. 
perhaps,  an  open  rebellion,  or  bloodshed  most 
certainly;  but.  when  they  shall  have  dis- 
persed, to  go  and  take  them  out  of  their  beds* 
singly  and  without  noise;  or,  if  they  be  not 
found,  the  first  time,  to  go  again  and  again. 
so  that  they  may  never  be  able  to  remain 
in  quiet  at  home.  This  is  what  I  must 
recommend   to  you  and,   therefore,   furnish 
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the  'bearers  with  the  commissions  as  you 
desire. — To  Colonel  Van  meter.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  25^     (R..  1781.) 

5213.  MTIiTTIAy  Naval. — I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  marine  regulations  of  France. 
There  are  things  in  it  which  may  become  in- 
teresting to  us;  particularly,  what  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  a  marine  militia,  •  and 
their  classification. — ^To  John  Jay.  ii,  91. 
(P.,  1787.) 

5214. .    I  wish  to  consult  you  on 

a  plan  of  a  regular  naval  militia,  to  be  com- 
posed of  all  our  sea-faring  citizens,  to  enable 
us  to  man  a  fleet  speedily  by  supplying  vol- 
untary enlistments  by  calls  on  that  militia. — 
To  Robert  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  381.  (W., 
Oct.  180S.) 

5215 .  I  think  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  our  sea-faring  men  into  a  naval 
militia,  and  subject  them  to  tours  of  duty 
in  whatever  port  they  may  be. — To  General 
Smith,    v,  147.    (W.,  July  1807.) 


5216. 


It 


material 


that  the  seaport  towns  should  have  artillery- 
militia  duly  trained  *  *  *  .—To  W.  H. 
Cabell,    v,  191.    (M.,  1807.) 

5217. .    I  think  our  naval  militia 

plan,  both  as  to  name  and  structure,  better 
for  us  than  the  English  plan  of  Sea-fencibles. 
— To  Robert  Smith,    v,  234.     (1808.) 

5218.  JdLITIA,  Officers.— Any  officer 
resigning  his  commission  on  being  called  into 
duty  by  the  Governor,  or  his  commanding 
officer,  shall  be  ordered  into  the  ranks,  and 
shall  moreover  suffer  punishment  as  for  dis- 
obedience of  command. — Invasion  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  12s.    (i777.) 

5219. .     Much  will  depend  on  the 

proper  choice  of  officers. — Invasion  Circu- 
lar-Letter.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  398.     (R.,   1781.) 

5220. .     The  good  of  the  service 

requires  that  the  field  officers  at  least  be  ex- 
perienced in  the  service.  For  this  reason, 
these  will  be  provided  for  at  the  rendezvous. 
I  beg  that  this  may  not  be  considered  by  the 
militia  field  officers  [as  arising]  from  want  of 
respect  to  them.  We  know  and  confide  in 
their  zeal ;  but  it  cannot  be  disreputable  to 
them  to  be  less  knowing  in  the  art  of  war 
than  those  who  have  greater  experience  in  it ; 
and  being  less  knowing,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  with  which  they  are  ani- 
mated, will  lead  them  to  wish  that  measure 
to  be  adopted  which  will  most  promote  the 
public  safety,  however  it  may  tend  to  keep 
them  frorn^  the  post  in  which  they  would  wish 
to  appear 'in  defence  of  their  country.* — To 
County  Lieutenants.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  398. 
(R.,  1781.) 

5221. .     I  enclose  you  a  charge 

against  *  *  *  [three  militia  officers],  as 
having  become  members  of  an  organized 
company,  calling  themselves  the  Tar  Com- 

♦  Prom  a  letter  calling  otit  the  militia  of  several 
counties  of  Virjfinia  when  the  State  was  invaded  by 
tbe  British  forcea— Editor. 


pany,  avowing  their  object  to  be  the  tarring^ 
and  feathering  citizens  of  some  description." 
Although  in  some  cases  the  animadversions 
of  the  law  may  be  properly  relied  on  to  pre- 
vent what  is  unlawful,  yet  with  those  clothed 
with  authority  from  the  Executive,  and  being 
a  part  of  the  Executive,  other  preventives 
are  expedient.  These  officers  should  be 
warned  that  the  Executive  cannot  tamely  look 
on  and  see  its  officers  threaten  to  become 
the  violators  instead  of  the  protectors  of  the 
rights  of  our  citizens. — To  Henry  Dear- 
born,   v.  383.    (1808.) 

5222.  MILITIA,  Payment  of  Ohio.— If 
we  suffer  the  question  of  paying  the  [Ohio] 
militia  embodied  to  be  thrown  on  their  Leg- 
islature, it  will  excite  acrimonious  debate  in 
that  body,  and  they  will  spread  the  same  dis- 
satisfaction among  their  constituents,  and 
finally  it  will  be  forced  back  on  us  through 
Congress.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  better 
to  say  to  Mr.  Kirker,  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  fully  aware  that  emergencies 
which  appertain  to  them  will  sometimes  arise 
so  suddenly  as  not  to  give  time  for  con- 
sulting them,  before  the  State  must  get  into 
action;  that  the  expenses  in  such  cases,  in- 
curred on  reasonable  grounds,  will  be  met 
by  the  General  Government;  and  that  in  the 
present  case  [Burr's  Conspiracy],  although 
it  appears  there  was  no  real  ground  for  em- 
bodying the  militia,  and  that  more  certain 
measures  for  ascertaining  the  truth  should 
have  been  taken  before  embodying  them  yet 
an  unwillingness  to  damp  the  public  spirit 
of  our  countrymen,  and  the  justice  cue  to  the 
individuals  who  came  forward  in  defence  of 
their  country,  and  could  not  know  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  called,  have 
determined  us  to  consider  the  call  as  justi- 
fiable, and  to  defray  the  expenses. — To  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  v,  206.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  22. 
(W.,  Oct.  1807.) 

5223.  MILITIA,  Public  property  and. 
— Be  pleased  to  give  the  same  notice  to  the 
militia  as  formerly,  that  no  man  will  be  ever 
discharged  till  he  shall  have  returned  what- 
ever public  arms  or  accoutrements  he  shall 
have  received. — To  Brigadier-General  Nel- 
son.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  396.     (R.,  1781.) 

5224.  MILITIA,  Regular  army  and. — I 
am  for  relying  for  internal  defence  on  our 
militia  solely,  till  actual  invasion. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

5225. .  None  but  an  armed  na- 
tion can  dispense  with  a  standing  army.  To 
keep  ours  armed  and  disciplined,  is  therefore 

at   all   times  important. — To  .     iv,  469. 

(W.,  1803.) 

5226.  MILITIA^  Security  in. — For  a  peo- 
ple who  are  free,  and  who  mean  to  remain 
so,  a  well  organized  and  armed  rtilitia  is 
their  best  security. — Eighth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  108.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  223.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

5227.  MILITIA,  Slaves  and. — Slaves  ^t^ 
by  the  law  excluded  itonv  \\\^  m^vxSa^  ^tA. 
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wisely  as  to '  that  part  of  a  soldier's  duty 
which  consists  in  exercise  of  arms.  But 
whether  male  slaves  might  not  under  proper 
regulations  be  subjected  to  the  routine  of 
duty  as  pioneers,  and  to  other  military  labors, 
can  only  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature. — To  the  Va.  House  of  Dele- 
gates.   Ford  ed.,  iii,  36.     (R.,  1781.) 

5228.  MILITIA,  Standing  flpe.-.The 
scene  of  military  operations  has  been  hitherto 
so  distant  from  these  States  that  their  militia 
are  strangers  to  the  actual  presence  of 
danger.  Habit  alone  will  enable  them  to 
view  this  with  familiarity,  to  face  it  without 
dismay;  a  habit  which  must  be  purchased 
by  calamity,  but  cannot  be  purchased  too 
dear. — To  the  President  of  Congress.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  335.     (R..  1780.) 

5229.  MILITIA,  SubslBtence  of.--The 
present  [British]  invasion  [of  Virginia]  hav- 
ing rendered  it  necessary  to  call  into  the  field 
a  large  body  of  militia,  the  providing  them 
with  subsistence,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation becomes  an  arduous  task  in  the  un- 
organized state  of  our  military  system.  To 
effect  this  we  are  obliged  to  vest  the  heads  of 
the  Commissary's  and  Quartermaster's  depart- 
ments with  such  powers  as.  if  abused,  will  be 
most  afflicting  to  the  people.  Major  General 
Steuben,  taught  by  experience  on  similar  oc- 
casion <,  has  pressed  on  us  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  the  superintendence  of  these  of- 
ficers some  gentleman  of  distinguished  char- 
acter and  abilities,  who,  while  he  prescribes 
to  them  such  rules  as  will  effectually  pro- 
duce the  object  of  their  appointment,  will  yet 
stand  between  them  and  the  people  as  a 
guard  from  oppression.  ♦  *  ♦  Under  the 
exigency  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  casting 
our  eyes  on  yourself  as  most  likely  to  fulfill 
(Uir  wishes  and.  therefore,  solicit  your  un- 
dertaking this  charge. — To  Colonel  Richard 
Meade.     Ford  ep.,  ii,  400.     (R..  1781.) 

5230.  MILITIA^  Washington  on  use 
of. — In  conversation  with  the  President,  and 
speaking  about  General  [Nathaniel]  Greene, 
he  said  that  he  and  General  Greene  had  al- 
ways differed  in  opinion  about  the  manner 
of  nsing  militia.  Greene  always  placed  them 
in  hi^  front;  himself  was  of  opinion  they 
should  always  be  used  as  a  reserve  to  im- 
prove any  advantage,  for  which  purpose  they 
were  the  fittest  fclloii'S  in  the  world.  He 
s.:id  he  was  on  the  ground  of  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  with  a  person  who  was  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  who  explained  the  whole  of  it  to  him. 
That  General  Greene's  frrmt  was  behind  a 
fence  at  the  edge  of  a  large  field,  through 
which  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  pass  to  get 
at  them ;  and  that  in  their  passage  through 
this,  they  must  have  been  torn  all  to  pieces, 
if  troops  had  been  posted  there  who  would 
have  sto(Kl  their  ground:  and  that  the  re- 
treat from  that  position  was  through  a 
thicket,  perfectly  secure.  Instead  of  this,  he 
poster,  the  North  Carolina  militia  there,  who 
only  j?ave  one  fire  and  fell  back,  so  that  the 
whole  benefit  of  their  position  was  lost.  He 
thinks  that  the  regulars  with  their  field  pieces, 


would  have  hardly  let  a  single  man  get 
through  that  field.— The  Anas,  ix,  vfi. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  232.  (1793.)  See  Army  ind 
War. 

5281.  MTTJTIA    POB    LOXTISZAHA.— 

The  spirit  of  this  country  is  totally  adverse  to 
a  large  military  force.  I  have  tried  for  two 
sessions  to  prevail  on  the  Legislature  to  let 
me  plant  thirty  thousand  well  chosen  volim- 
teers  on  donation  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  as  a  militia  always  at  hand 
for  the  defence  of  New  Orleans;  but  I  have 
not  yet  succeeded. — ^To  Mr.  Chandlb 
Price,    v,  47.     (W..  1807.) 

6232 .    The  defence  of  Oriean* 

against  a  land  army  can  never  be  provided 
for.  according  to  the  principles  of  &t  Con- 
stitution, till  we  can  get  a  sufficient  militia 
there — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  215.  Tob^ 
ED.,  ix,  167.     (Nov.  1807.) 

6288. .  A  measure  has  now  twke 

failed,  which  I  have  warmly  urged,  the  im- 
mediate settlement  by  donation  lands,  of  such 
a  body  of  militia  in  the  Territories  of  Or- 
leans and  Mississippi,  as  will  be  adequate  to 
the  defence  of  New  Orleans. — To  Genbbal 
Armstrong,    v,  281.     (W.,  May  iStA) 

6234.  MIND,  Body  and.— If  this  period 
[youth]  be  suffered  to  pass  in  idleness,  the 
mind  becomes  lethargic  and  impotent,  as 
would  the  body  it  inhabits  if  unexerdsed 
during  the  same  time.  The  sympathy  be- 
tween body  and  mind  during  their  rise,  prog- 
ress and  decline,  is  too  strict  and  obvious 
to  endanger  our  being  misled  while  we  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, viii.  390.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  253.     (1782.) 

6235.  MIND,  Freedom  of.— Almigh^ 
Cod  hath  created  the  mind  free,  and  mani- 
fested His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  ^^ 
main  by  making  it  altogether  insusceptible  of 
restraint. — Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  , 
viii.  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  227.     (1779.) 

5236.  MIND,  Influencing.— All  attempts 
to  influence  [the  mind]  by  temporal  punish- 
ments, or  burthens,  or  by  civil  incapacitations, 
tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanness,  and  are  a  departure  from  the  plan 
of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who 
being  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind,  yet  choose 
not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either, 
as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to  do.  but  to 
exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone.— 
Statute  of  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  454- 
Ford  ed.,  ii.  2.^8.     (1779) 

5237.  MIND,  Qualities  of.— I  estimate 
the  qualities  of  the  mind;  i.  good  humor;  2. 
integrity;  3,  industry;  4,  science.  The  pref- 
erence of  the  first  to  the  second  quality  may 
not  at  first  be  acquiesced  in ;  but  certainly  we 
had  all  rather  associate  with  a  good-humored 
light-principled  man,  than  with  an  ill-tem- 
pered rigorist  in  morality. — To  Dr,  Benja- 
min Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

5238.  MINERALOGISTS  IN  AMER- 
ICA.— I  have  never  known  in  the  United 
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States  but  one  eminent  mineralogist,  who  could 
have  been  engaged  on  hire.  This  was  a  Mr. 
Goudon  from  France,  who  came  over  to  Phila- 
delphia six  or  seven  years  ago. — To  Governor 
Nicholas,  vi,  588.  (P.F.,  181 6.) 

6239.  MINEBALOGT,     XltiUty.^To 

learn  ♦  *  *  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
the  different  strata  of  minerals  in  the  earth,  to 
know  from  their  habitual  collocations  and  prox- 
imities, where  we  find  one  mineral ;  whether 
another,  for  which  we  are  seeking,  may  be 
expected  to  be  in  its  neighborhood,  is  useful. 
But  the  dreams  about  the  modes  of  creation, 
enquiries  whether  our  globe  has  been  formed  by 
the  agency  of  fire  or  water,  how  many  millions 
of  years  it  has  cost  Vulcan  or  Neptune  to  pro- 
duce what  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  would  effect 
by  a  single  act  of  will,  is  too  idle  to  be  worth 
a  single  hour  of  any  man's  life. — To  Dr.  John 
P.   Emmett.     vii,  443.     (M.,   1826.) 

5240.  UUkESy  Federal  Government  and. 
—I  am  afraid  we  know  too  little  as  yet  of  the 
lead  mines  to  establish  a  permanent  system. 
I  verily  believe  that  of  leasing  will  be  far  the 
best  for  the  United  States.  But  it  will  take 
time  to  find  out  what  rent  may  be  reserved, 
so  as  to  enable  the  lessee  to  compete  with  those 
who  work  mines  in  their  own  right,  and  yet 
have  an  encouraging  profit  for  themselves. 
Having  on  the  spot  two  such  men  as  Lewis  and 
Bates,  in  whose  integrity  and  prudence  un- 
limited confidence  may  be  placed,  would  it 
not  be  best  to  confide  to  them  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  leasing  and  regulating  the  management 
of  our  interests,  recommending  to  them  short 
leases,  at  first,  till  themselves  shall  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
shall  be  able  to  reduce  the  management  to  a 
system,  which  the  government  may  then  approve 
and  adhere  to  ?  I  think  one  article  of  it  should 
be  that  the  rent  shall  be  paid  in  metal,  not  in 
mineral,  so  that  we  may  have  nothing  to  do 
with  works  which  will  always  be  mismanaged, 
and  reduce  our  concern  to  a  simple  rent.  We 
shall  lose  more  by  ill-managed  smelting  works 
than  the  digging  the  ore  is  worth.  Then,  it 
would  be  better  that  our  ore  remained  in  the 
earth  than  in  a  storehouse,  and  consequently 
we  give  nine-tenths  of  the  ore  for  nothing. 
These  thoughts  are  merely  for  your  considera- 
tion.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  210.  (Nov. 
1807.) 

5241. .  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion about  the  terms  we  have  to  consider,  but 
the  expediency  of  working  them. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     v,     290.     (M.,     1808.) 

5242. .     I    received    your    favor 

covering  an  offer  ♦  *  *  of  an  iron  mine 
to  the  public,  and  I  thank  you  for  ♦  *  ♦ 
making  the  communication  *  *  ♦  .  But 
baving  always  observed  that  public  works  are 
much  less  advantageously  managed  than  they 
ire  by  private  hands.  I  have  thought  it  better 
for  the  public  to  go  to  market  for  whatever  it 
wants  which  is  to  be  found  there :  for  there 
competition  brings  it  down  to  the  minimum  of 
value.  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  buy  brass  can- 
non at  market  cheaper  than  we  could  make  iron 
ones.  I  think  it  material,  too,  not  to  abstract 
the  high  executive  officers  from  those  functions 
which  nobody  else  is  charged  to  carry  on.  and 
to  employ  them  in  superintending  works  which 
are  going  on  abundantly  in  private  hands.  Our 
predecessors  went  on  different  principles ;  they 
bought  iron  mines,  and  sought  for  copper  ones. 
We  own  a  mine  at  Harper's  Ferry  of  the  finest 
Iron  ever  put  into  a  cannon,  which  we  are 
ifraid  to  attempt  to  work.     We  have  rented  it 


heretofore,  but  it  is  now  without  a  tenant. — To 
Mr.  Bibb,    v,  326.     ^M.,  July  1808.) 

6248.  MIKBS,  SUver.— I  enclose  for  your 
information  the  account  of  a  silver  mine  to 
fill  your  treasury. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
245.     (1808.) 

6244. .  With  respect  to  the  sil- 
ver mine  on  the  Platte,  1700  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  I  will  observe  that  in  the  present  state 
of  things  between  us  and  Spain,  we  could  not 
propose  to  make  an  establishment  at  that  dis- 
tance from  all  support.  It  is  interesting,  how- 
ever, that  the  knowledge  of  its  position  should 
be  preserved,  which  can  be  done  either  by  con- 
fiding it  to  the  government,  who  will  certainly 
never  make  use  of  it  without  an  honorable  com- 
pensation for  the  discovery  to  yourself  or  your 
representatives,  or  by  placing  it  wherever  you 
thmk  safest. — To  Anthony  G.  Bettay.  v,  246. 
(W.,  1808.) 

6245.  MIKBS,  Virginia  lead.^We  take 

the  liberty  of  recommending  the  lead  mines  to 
you  as  an  object  of  vast  importance.  We 
great  an  extent.  Considered  as,  perhaps,  the 
think  it  impossible  they  can  be  worked  to  too 
sole  means  of  supporting  the  American  cause, 
they  are  inestimable.  As  an  article  of  com- 
merce to  our  Colony,  too,  they  will  be  valuable ; 
and  even  the  wagonage,  if  done  either  by  the 
Colony  or  individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  carry 
to  it  no  trifling  sum  of  money.* — To  Governor 
Patrick  Henry.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  67.     (July  1776.) 

5246.  MINISTERS  (Foreign),  Appoint- 
ment and  g^ade. — The  Constitution  having 
declared  that  the  President  shall  nominate  and. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  shall  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  consuls,  the  President  de- 
sired my  opinion  whether  the  Senate  has  a 
right  to  negative  the  grade  he  may  think  it 
expedient  to  use  in  a  foreign  mission  as  well 
as  the  person  to  be  appointed.  I  think  the 
Senate  has  no  right  to  negative  the  grade.  The 
Constitution  has  divided  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  three  branches,  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive and  Judiciary,  lodgini^  each  with  a  distinct 
magistracy.  The  Legislative  it  has  given  com- 
pletely to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  has  declared  that  the  Executive  pow- 
ers shall  be  vested  in  the  President,  submitting 
only  special  articles  of  it  to  a  negative  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  vested  the  Judiciary  power 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  with  certain  exceptions 
also  in  favor  of  the  Senate.  The  transaction 
of  business  with  foreign  nations  is  Executive 
altogether.  It  belongs,  then,  to  the  head  of 
that  department,  except  as  to  such  portions  of  it 
as  are  specially  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Ex- 
ceptions are  to  be  construed  strictly.  The 
Constitution  itself  indeed  has  taken  care  to 
circumscribe  this  one  within  very  strict  limits; 
for  it  gives  the  nomination  of  the  foreign 
agents  to  the  President,  the  appointments  to 
him  and  the  Senate  jointly,  and  the  commis- 
sioning to  the  President.  This  analysis  calls 
our  attention  to  the  strict  import  of  each  term. 
To  nominate  must  be  to  propose.  Appointment 
seems  that  act  of  the  will  which  constitutes  or 
makes  the  agent,  and  the  commission  is  the 
public  evidence  of  it.  But  there  are  still  other 
acts  previous  to  these  not  specially  enumerated 
in  the  Constitution,  to  wit:  ist.  The  destina- 
tion of  a  mission  to  the  particular  country 
where  the  public  service  calls  for  it.  and  ^nd, 

♦  A  note  in  the  Ford  editio!^  says  this  paper  wa» 
cvidentlv  intended  to  be  signed  by  the  whole  Vvt- 
jfinia  defegaiion.— Editor. 
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the  character  or  grade  to  be  employed  in  it. 
The  natural  order  of  all  these  is  first,  desti- 
nation; second,  grade;  third,  nomination; 
fourth,  appointment;  fifth,  commission.  If 
appointment  does  not  comprehend  the  neigh- 
bor ng  acts  nomination  or  commission  (and 
the  Constitution  says  it  shall  not,  by  siving 
them  exclusively  to  the  President),  still  less 
can  it  pretend  to  comprehend  those  previous 
and  more  remote,  of  destination  and  grade. 
The  Constitution,  analyzing  the  three  last, 
shows  they  do  not  comprehend  the  two  first. 
The  fourth  is  the  only  one  it  submits  to  the 
Senate.  Shaping  it  into  a  right  to  say  that 
"  A  or  B  is  unfit  to  be  appointed  ".  Now,  this 
cannot  comprehend  a  right  to  say  that  A  or  B 
is  indeed  fit  to  be  appointed,  but  the  grade 
fixed  on  is  not  the  fit  one  to  employ,  or^  **  our 
connections  with  the  country  of  his  destination 
are  not  such  as  to  call  for  any  mission '".  The 
Senate  is  not  sipposed  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  concerns  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Department.  It  was  not*  intended  that 
these  ^hould  be  communicated  to  them,  nor  can 
they,  therefore,  be  qualified  to  judge  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  calls  for  a  mission  to  any  particu- 
lar place,  or  of  the  particular  grade,  more  or 
less  marked,  which  special  and  secret  circum- 
stances may  call  for.  All  this  is  left  to  the 
President.  They  are  only  to  see  that  no  unfit 
person  be  employed.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  Senate  may  by  continual  negatives  on  the 
person,  do  what  amoimts  to  a  negative  on  the 
anide.  and  so,  indirectly,  defeat  this  right  of 
the  President.  But  this  would  be  a  breach  of 
tru  t ;  an  abuse  of  the  power  confided  to  the 
Senate,  of  which  that  body  cannot  be  supposed 
capable.  So  the  President  has  power  to  con- 
voke the  Legislature,  and  the  Senate  mieht 
defeat  that  power  by  refusing  to  come.  This 
equa'ly  amounts  to  a  negative  on  the  power 
of  convoking.  Yet  nobody  will  say  they  pos- 
sess ^uch  a  negative,  or  would  be  capable  of 
usi'iping  it  by  such  oblique  means.  If  the 
Constitr.tion  had  meant  to  give  the  Senate  a 
negative  on  the  grade,  or  destination,  as  well 
as  on  the  person,  it  would  have  said  so  in 
direct  terms,  and  not  left  it  to  be  elTectcd  by 
a  sidewind.  It  could  never  mean  to  give  them 
the  use  of  one  power  through  the  abuse  of  an- 
other.  OlM.NIO.N     ON     POWER.S    OF    THE    SeNATE. 

vii,  465.     FuKi)  ED.,  V,  161.     (1790.) 

5247. .     The   Secretary  of  State 

recai)itiilated  [to  a  committee  of  the  Senate] 
the  circumstances  which  justified  the  Presi- 
dent's havinp:  continued  the  grade  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  [at  The  HaRue]  ;  but  added, 
that  whenever  ihc  biennial  bill  should  come  on. 
each  House  would  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  review  the  establishment  again,  and  when- 
ever it  should  appear  that  either  House  thought 
any  part  of  it  might  be  reduced,  on  giving  to 
the  txecutive  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
first  convenient  occasion  to  reduce  it,  the  Ex- 
ecutive could  not  brt  do  it ;  but  that  it  would 
be  extremely  injurious  ♦  ♦  *  to  do  it  so 
abruptly  a^  to  occasion  the  recall  of  ministers, 
or  unfriendly  sensations  in  any  of  those 
countries  with  which  our  commerce  is  in- 
teresting.— Tin:  Anas,  ix,  422.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
172.     (January  1792.) 

5248. .  After  mature  considera- 
tion and  consultation,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 

•In  one  of  the  two  editions  of  JEFFERSON'S  Wri- 
TINGS,  quoted  in  tliis  work,  "not  "  is  omitted.  The 
MS.  copy  of  the  opinion  which,  with  the  other  papers 
of  JeflFers^)n,  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  State, 
was  examined  m  order  to  vcrifv  the  text.  Jefferson 
wrote  '*  it  was  no/  intended".— Editor. 


Constitution  has  made  the  Prerident  the  Hfe 
competent  judge  to  what  places  circmnitaneei 
render  it  expedient  that  ambassadors,  or  other 
public  ministers,  should  be  sent,  and  of  wk^ 
grade  they  should  be;  and  that  it  has  ascnbed 
to  the  Senate  no  executive  act  but  the  siogle  ose 
of  giving  or  withholding  their  consent  to  Cke 
person  nominated.  I  thmk  it  my  duty,  thoe- 
lore,  to  protest,  and  do  protest  against  Ac 
validity  of  any  resolutions  of  the  Senate  ana^ 
ing  or  implying  any  right  in  that  House  to  ex- 
ercise any  executive  authority,  but  the  "wgif 
one  before  mentioned. — Paragbaph  worn  Pkisi- 
dent's  Message.     Ford  bd..  ▼,  415.     (1794.) 

6249.  MrHTiaTJeUfl  ^WnrmAf^y^  -B^^^p 

of. — ^I  doubt  whether  it  be  honorable  for  n 
to  keep  anybody  at  London  unless  they 
some  person  at  New  York. — ^To  W.  S.  Ss 
ii.  284.     (P.,  1787.) 

6260. ,    The   President    •    •  • 

authorized  Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris  to  *— f-^ 
into  conference  with  the  Britifh  ministers  is 
order  to  discover  their  sentiments  on  the  ex- 
change of  a  minister.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris *  *  *  [to  the  President]  state  the 
communications,  oral  and  written,  which  haic 
passed  between  him  and  the  ministers;  and 
from  these  the  Secretary  of  Sute  draws  the 
following  inference:  lliat  •  •  •  a^ 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  disposed  to 
exchange  a  minister,  but  meets  with  oppositifls 
in  his  Cabinet,  so  as  to  render  the  issue  oncv- 
tain.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  ophiioa 
that  Mr.  Morris's  letters  remove  uoj  dooto 
which  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the 
-ntentions  and  dispositions  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net ;  that  it  would  be  dishonorable  to  the  United 
States,  useless  and  even  injurious,  to  renew 
the  propositions  for  *  ♦  *  the  exchange  of 
a  minister,  and  that  this  subject  should  nov 
remain  dormant,  till  it  shaU  be  brought  forwaid 
earnestly  by  them.— Opficiax.  Repost.  viL  ti?. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  261.     (December  1790.) 

5251 — .    You    have    placed    the 

nritish  proposition  of  exchanging  a  minister  os 
proper  ground.  It  must  certainly  come  fnm 
them,  and  come  in  unequivocal  form.  With 
those  who  respect  their  own  dignity  so  nradi. 
ours  must  not  be  counted  at  naught.  On  their 
own  proposal  formally,  to  exchange  a  minister 
we  sent  them  one.  They  have  taken  no  notice 
of  that,  and  talk  of  agreeing  to  exchange  one 
now,  as  if  the  idea  were  new.  Besides,  what 
they  are  saying  to  you,  they  are  Ulking  to  a 
through  Quebec ;  but  so  informally,  that  the? 

may  disavow  it  when  they  please ^To  Gouvn- 

NEUR  Morris,  iii.  i8a.  Ford  bd.,  ▼.  as*.  (N. 
Y.,   Aug.    1790.)  ^^    ^ 

5252.  MINISTEB8  (Foreign).  Xrtniff^ 
dinary  expenses.— With  respect  to  the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  which  you  may  be  under 
the  necessity  of  incurring  at  the  coronation,  I 
am  not  authorized  to  give  any  advice.  *  •  • 
I  should  certainly  suppose  that  the  reprcscatt' 
tive  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  was  to  do 
as  the  representatives  of  other  sovere'gnties 
do,  and  that  it  would  be  viewed  as  the  compli- 
ment of  our  nation  and  not  of  its  minister. 
If  this  be  the  true  point  of  view,  it  proves 
at  whose  expense  it  should  be. — ^To  WiluaM 

CARNflCITAEL.       FORD   ED.,   V,    12$.       (P,,    I789.) 

5258.  MXNlBTJfiBS  (BoT^gn),  Outfit 
of  .—When  Congress  made  their  first  appoint- 
ments of  ministers  to  be  resident  in  Eurepe. 
I  have  understood  (for  I  was  not  then  in  Coih 
gress)    that   they  allowed   them   all  their  ex- 
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pcnses,  and  a  fixed  sum  over  atid  above  for  their 
time  Among  their  exp^enses  was  necessanly 
understood  their  outfit.  Afterwards  they 
thought  proper  to  ffive  them  fixed  salaries  of 
eleveti  thouaand  one  hundred  and  eleven  dol- 
lars and  one- ninth  a  year ;  and  again  by  a  reso- 
lution of  May  the  6th  and  Sth,  17^4^  the 
"  salaries  "  of  their  ministers  at  foreign  courts 
were  reduced  to  nine  thousand  dollarSj  to  lake 
place  on  the  1st  of  August  ensuing.  On  the 
7th  of  May.  I  was  appointed  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  negotiation 
of  treaties  of  commerce  i  but  this  appointment 
being  temporary,  for  two  years  only,  and  not 
as  ol  a  resident  minister,  the  article  of  outfit 
did  not  come  into  question-  I  asked  an  ad- 
vance of  SIX  months'  salary,  that  I  might  be  in 
ca!?ih  to  meet  the  first  expenses,  which  was 
ordered.  The  year  following  1  was  appointed 
to  succeed  Dr.  Franklin  at  this  court  [France J. 
This  was  the  first  appointment  of  a  minister 
resident,  since  the  original  ones,  under  which 
all  expenses  were  to  be  paid.  So  much  of  the 
ancient  regulation  as  respected  annual  expense j 
had  been  altered  to  a  sum  certain ;  so  much  of 
it  as  respected  first  expenses,  or  outfit,  remained 
unaltered;  and  I  might,  therefore,  expect  that 
the  actual  expenses  for  outfit  were  to  be  paid. 
When  I  prepared  my  account  for  settlement 
with  Mr.  Barclay,  I  began  a  detail  of  the  arti- 
c-e'?  of  clothing,  carriage,  horses,  and  house- 
hold furniture.  1  found  they  were  numerouSn 
minute,  and  incapable  from  their  nature  of  be- 
ing vouched ;  and  often  entered  in  my  memo- 
random  book  under  a  general  head  only,  so  that 
J  could  not  specify  them.  I  found  they  would 
exceed  a  year  s  salary.  Supposing,  thereforCp 
that  mine  being  the  first  case.  Congress  would 
make  a  precedent  of  it,  and  prefer  a  sum  fixed 
for  the  outfit  as  well  as  tne  salary,  I  have 
charged  tt  in  my  account  at  a  year's  salary  ; 
presuming  that  there  can  be  no  question  that 
an  outfit  is  a  reasonable  charge.  It  is  the  usage 
here  (and  1  suppose  at  all  c^jurts),  that  a  min- 
ister resident  shall  establish  hh  house  in  the 
first  instant.  If  this  ta  to  be  done  out  of  his 
salary,  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth,  at  least,  with- 
out a  copper  10  live  on.  It  is  the  universal 
practice,  tnerefore,  of  all  nations  to  allow  the 
outfit  as  a  separate  article  from  the  salary.  I 
have  enquired  here  into  the  usual  atnount  of 
it.  I  find  that  sometimes  the  sovereign  pays 
the  actual  cost.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  now  coming  here, 
who  J5  to  provide  a  service  of  plate,  and  every 
article  of  furniture  and  other  matters  of  first 
expense,  to  he  paid  for  by  his  court.  In  other 
instances,  they  give  a  service  of  plate,  and  a 
fixed  sum  for  all  other  articles,  which  fixed  sum 
i*i  in  no  case  lower  ihan  a  year's  salary.  I  de- 
sire tin  service  of  plate,  having  no  ambition  for 
sj^lendor.  My  furniture,  carriage  and  apparel 
are  all  plain,  yet  they  have  cost  me  more  than 
a  year's  salary.  1  suppose  that  in  every 
country,  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  a  year's 
expense  would  be  found  a  moderate  measure 
for  the  furniture  of  a  man"?  house*  It  is  not 
more  certain  to  me  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, than  that  our  government  must  allow 
the  outfit  00  their  future  appointment  of  for- 
efgn  ministers ;  and  it  would  be  hard  on  me 
so  to  stand  between  the  discontinuance  of  a 
former  rule,  and  institution  of  a  future  one, 
as  to  have  the  benefit  of  neither. — ^To  John 
Jay.     ii,  401.     {P.,   1788J 

5254.  - — ^.    The  outfit  given  to  min- 

t^ter*  resident  to  enable  them  to  furnish  their 
house,  but  given  by  no  nation  to  a  temporary 
xninbter,    who    is    never    expected    to    take    a 


house  or  to  entertain^  but  considered  on  the 
footing  of  a  z'Oyageur,  our  predecessors  gave 
to  their  extraordinary  ministers  by  the  whole- 
sale. In  the  beginning  of  our  administration^ 
among  other  articles  of  reformation  in  ex- 
pense, it  was  determined  not  to  give  an  outfit 
to  ministers  extraordinary,  and  not  to  incur 
the  expense  with  any  minister  of  sending  a 
frigate  to  carry  or  bring  him.  The  Boston 
happened  to  he  going  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  permitted,  therefore,  to  take  up  Mr, 
Livingston,  and  touch  tn  a  port  of  France,  A 
frigate  was  denied  to  Charles  Pinckney,  and 
has  been  refused  to  Mr.  King  for  his  return* 
Mr.  Madison's  friendship  and  mine  to  you 
being  so  well  known,  the  public  will  have  eagte 
eyes  to  watch  if  we  grant  you  any  indulgences 
out  of  the  general  rule  i  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  example  set  in  your  ease  [as  Minister 
Extraordinary  to  France]  will  be  more  cogent 
on  future  ones,  and  produce  greater  approba- 
tion to  our  conduct.  The  allowance,  therefore, 
will  be  in  this,  and  all  similar  cases,  all  the  ex- 
penses of  your  journey  and  voyage,  taking  a 
ship's  cabin  to  yourself,  nine  thousand  dollars 
a  year  from  your  leaving  home  till  the  pro- 
ceedings of  your  mission  are  terminated,  and 
then  the  quarter's  salary  for  the  expenses  of 
your  return,  as  prescribed  by  law.- -To  James 
MoNBot.  iv,  45 S-  P'oKD  ED.,  viii,  191,  <W., 
iSoj.J 

5255,  UIinSTEBS  (Torelgn),  Frlvi- 
legefl. — Legal  provision  should  be  made  for 
protecting  and  vindicating  those  privj leges  and 
immuntties  to  which  foreign  ministers,  and 
others  attending  on  Congress  are  entitled  by 
the  law  of  nations.- — Coworess  ResoLtrTtorr. 
Ford  ed.,   iii,  463.     (April    1784*) 

5256.  ^ ^  Foreign  ministers  are  not 

bound  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  They  are  privileged  by  their  ignorance 
of  them.  They  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  nat- 
ural justice  oiily.^ — To  William  Short.  Fohu 
ED.,  V,  346.     (M,,   J  790.) 

5S57,  .^-^    Every  person,  diplomatic 

in  his  o^L'ti  right,  is  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  law  of  nations,  in  his  own  right.  Among 
these  h  the  receipt  of  all  packages  unopened 
and  unexamined  by  the  country  which  receives 
him.  The  tisnge  of  nations  has  established 
that  thi?  shall  liberate  whatever  is  imported 
bond  fidi7  for  his  own  use,  from  paving  duty. 
A  government  may  control  the  number  of 
diplomatic  characters  it  will  receive ;  but  if  it 
receives  them  it  cannot  control  tbcir  rights 
wh'le  &rtnd  fide  exercised.  Thus  Dr.  Franklin. 
Mr.  Adams,  Colonel  Humphreys  and  myself,  all 
residing  at  Parts  at  the  same  time^  had  all  of 
us  our  importation  duty  free.  Great  Britain 
had  an  ambai-sador  and  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary there,  and  an  ambassador  extra  for 
several  years  ;  all  three  had  their  entries  free. 
In  most  countries  this  privilege  is  pemianenL 
Grent  Britain  is  niggardly,  and  allows  it  only 
on  the  first  arrival.  But  in  this,  as  she  treats 
us  only  as  she  docs  the  most  favored  nations^ 
so  we  should  treat  her  as  it'i*  do  the  most  fa- 
vored nations.  If  these  {principles  are  correct, 
Mr.  Foster  is  duty  free. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
iv.   588.     (W.,    T805.) 

5258.  MIinSTEBS(Forelgn),B€ceptlon 

of.— The  Secretary  of  S'ate  has  fhe  honor  to 
inform  the  Minister  of  France  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  receive  bis  letters  of  credence  to-day 
at  half  after  two:  that  this  will  be  done  in  a 
room  of  private  audience,  without  any  cere- 
mony whatever,  or  other  person  present  iVvaxv 
the    Secretary   of   State,   th\^  \itm^  \\\e  xkaa.ii.fc 
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which  will  be  observed.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  with  the  President  before  that 
hour  on  business^  the  Minister  will  find  him 
there. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  Ford  ed., 
V.  370.     (Pa..  1791.) 

5259. ^     The    reception    of    the 

minister  at  all  *  *  ♦  (in  favor  of  which 
Colonel  Hamilton  has  given  his  opinion,  though 
reluctantly,  as  he  confessed),  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  legitimacy  of  their  [the  French] 
government. — Opinion  on  French  Treaties. 
vii.  616.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  223.     (1793.) 

5260. .    It  has  been  said  without 

contradiction,  and  the  people  have  been  made 
to  believe,  that  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  re- 
ceive our  Envoys  was  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  a  sufficient  cause  of  war ;  whereas, 
every  one  who  has  ever  read  a  book  on  the  law 
of  nations  knows,  that  it  is  an  unquestionable 
right  in  every  power  to  refuse  any  minister 
who  is  personally  disagreeable. — To  Edmund 
Pendleton,    iv,  289.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  359.     (Pa., 

5261. .      The    Constitution    has 

made  the  Executive  the  organ  for  managing 
our  ''ntercoursc  with  foreign  nations.  It  au- 
thorizes him  to  appoint  and  receive  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls. 
The  term  minister  being  <ipplicable  to  other 
agents  as  well  as  diplomatic,  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  government,  considered  as  a  com- 
mentary. estal)lished  this  broad  meaning :  and 
the  public  interest  Jipproves  it ;  because  it  would 
be  extravagant  to  employ  a  diplomatic  minister 
for  a  business  which  a  mere  rider  would  exe- 
cute. The  Executive  being  thus  charged  with 
the  foreign  intercourse,  no  law  has  undertaken 
to  prescribe  its  secific  duties. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin,    iv.    S2'\      (1804.) 

5262.  MINISTERS  (Foreign),  Bejec- 
tion. — The  public  interest  certainly  made  the 
rejection  of  Chevalier  de  Onis  expedient,  and 
as  that  is  a  motive  which  it  is  not  pleasant  al- 
ways to  avow,  I  think  it  fortunate  that  the 
contending  claims  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand 
furnished  such  plausible  embarrassment  to  the 
question  of  ri>?ht ;  for,  on  our  principles.  I  pre- 
sume, the  right  of  the  Junta  to  send  a  minister 
could  not  be  denied. — To  President  Madison. 
V.  480.     (M..  Nov.  1809.) 

5263.  MINISTERS  (Foreign),  Bevolu- 
tions  and. — Whenever  the  scene  [Paris  dur- 
ing Revolution]  became  personally  dangerous  to 
you.  it  was  proper  you  should  leave  it.  as  well 
from  personal  as  public  motives.  But  what  de- 
gree of  danger  should  be  awaited,  to  what 
distance  or  place  you  should  retire,  are  circum- 
stances which  must  rest  with  yoiir  own  discre- 
tion, it  hcinK  impossible  to  prescribe  them  from 
hence. — To  Goi:vkkni:iir  Mokris.  iii,  489.  Ford 
r.i)..  vi.    131.      (Pa..  Nov.    1792.) 

5264.  MINISTERS  (Eorei^),  Botation 

in. — I  think  it  possible  that  it  will  be  estab- 
lished into  a  maxim  of  the  new  government 
to  discontinue  its  foreign  servants  after  a  cer- 
tain time  of  absence  from  their  own  country. 
because  they  lose  in  time  that  sufficient  degree 
of  intimacy  with  its  circumstances  which  afone 
can  enable  them  to  know  and  pursue  its  in- 
terests. .Seven  years  have  been  talked  of. — To 
William  Siiokt.     Ford  ed,.  v,  244.  (M..  1790.) 

5265.  MINISTERS  (Foreign),  Salaries. 
—You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  complaints 
of  our  foreign  ministers  as  to  the  incompetency 
of  their  salaries.     1  believe  it  would  be  better 


were  they  somewhat  enlarged.  Yet  a  momeiifi 
reflection  will  satisfy  you  that  a  man  may  lift 
in  any  country  on  any  scale  he  pleases,  and 
more  easily  in  that  [France]  than  this,  because 
there  the  grades  are  more  distinctly  marked. 
From  the  ambassador  there  a  certain  degree  of 
representation  is  expected.  But  the  kmer 
grades  of  Envoy,  Minister,  Resident,  Chane, 
have  been  introduced  to  accommodate  both  the 
sovereign  and  missionary  as  to  the  scale  of  ex- 
pense. I  can  assure  you  from  my  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground,  that  these  latter  grades 
are  left  free  in  the  opinion  of  the  place  to  adofrt 
any  style  they  please,  and  that  it  doea  not  lessen 
their  estimation  or  their  usefulness.  When  I 
was  at  Paris,  two-thirds  of  the  diplomatic  men 
of  the  second  and  third  orders  entertained  no- 
body. Yet  they  were  as  much  invited  out  and 
honored  as  those  of  the  same  grades  who  en- 
tertained. *  *  *  This  procures  one  some  son- 
shine  friends  who  like  to  eat  of  your  good 
things,  but  has  no  effect  on  the  men  of  real 
business,  the  only  men  of  real  use  to  jron.  in 
a  place  where  every  man  is  estimated  at  what 
he  really  is. — To  Genekal  John  Abmstbosig. 
Ford  kd.,  viii,  302.     (W.,  1804.) 

—  MINISTEBS  (Forolgn),  SeeratAxlM 
of  Legation  and.— See  Sumter. 

5266.  MINISTEBS  (Foreign),  Verbal 
communicationflL — Verbal  communications 
are  very  insecure ;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to 
deny  them  or  to  change  their  terms,  in  order 
to  do  away  their  effect  at  any  time.  Those  in 
writing  have  many  and  obvious  advantages,  and 
ought  to  be  preferred. — To  Thomas  Pinckney. 
iv.  63.  Ford  ed..  vi,  416.  (Pa.,  1793.)  See 
Diplomatic  Establishment. 

5267.  MINISTERS      (Imperial).— What 

are  their  [Kings]  ministers  but  a  committee, 
badly  chosen? — To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  ii.. 
221.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  426.     (P.,  1787.) 

5268.  MINISTEBS  (Imperial),  Folitie. 

— Ministers  and  merchants  love  nobody.  The 
merchants  here  [France]  are  endeavoring  to 
exclude  us  from  their  [West  India]  islands. 
The  ministers  will  be  governed  in  it  by  political 
motives,  and  will  do  it,  or  not  do  it,  as  these 
shall  appear  to  dictate,  without  love  or  hatred 
to  anybody. — To  John  Langdon.  i,  429.  (P.. 
1785.) 

5269.  MINISTEBS  (Beligrious),  Fear- 
less of. — You  judge  truly  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  priests.  They  have  tried  upon  me  all 
their  various  batteries,  of  pious  whining,  hypo- 
critital  canting,  lying  and  slandering,  without 
being  able  to  give  me  one  moment  of  pain.— 
To  Horatio  Gates  Spafford.  Ford  kd.,  x.  13. 
(M..  1816.) 

5270.  MINISTEBS  (Beligioos),  Trench. 
— The  Cures  throughout  the  [French]  King- 
dom form  the  mass  of  the  clergy.  They  art 
the  only  part  favorably  known  to  the  people, 
because  solely  charged  with  the  duties  of  bap- 
tism, burial,  confession,  visitation  of  the  sick 
instruction  of  the  children,  and  aiding  the  poor. 
They  are  themselves  of  the  people,  and  united 
with  them.  The  carriages  and  equipage  oidr 
of  the  higher  clergy,  not  their  persons,  are 
known  to  the  people,  and  are  in  detestation 
with  them. — ^To  James  Madison,  iii,  58.  (P.. 
1789.) 

5271. .    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitu- 
tion in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  mon- 
strous abuses  of  power  under  which  *  *  *  the 
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C French]  people  were  ground  to  powder ;  when 
we  pass  in  review  ♦  *  *  the  riches,  luxury,  in- 
dolence and  immorality  of  the  clergy. — ^Auto- 
biography,   i,  86.    Ford  ed.,  i,  ii8.     (1821.) 

5272.  MINISTERS  (Beligious),  Hostil- 
ity to  Jefferson. — The  delusion  into  which 

the  X.  Y.  Z.  plot  shows  it  possible  to  push  the 
people;  tiie  successful  experiment  made  under 
the  prevalence  of  that  delusion  on  the  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  which,  while  it  secured  the 
treedom  of  the  press,  covered  also  the  free- 
dom of  religion,  had  given  to  the  clergy  a 
\cry  favorite  hope  of  obtaining  an  establish- 
ment of  a  particular  form  of  Christianity 
through  the  United  States;  and  as  every  sect 
believes  its  own  form  the  true  one,  every  one, 
perhaps  hoped  for  his  own,  but  especially  the  ! 
Episcopalians  and  Congregationalists.  The  re-  , 
turning  good  sense  of  our  country  threatens 
abortion  to  their  hopes,  and  they  believe  that 
any  portion  of  power  confided  to  me,  will  be  ■ 
exercised  in  opposition  to  their  schemes.  And  ^ 
they  believe  rightly;  for  I  have  sworn  upon  ' 
the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility  against  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man.  But 
this  is  all  they  have  to  fear  from  me;  and 
■enough,  too,  in  their  opinion.  And  this  is  the 
cause  of  their  printing  lying  pamphlets  against 
me.  forging  conversations  for  me  with  Mazzei, 
Bishop  Madison,  &c.,  which  are  absolute  false- 
hoods without  a  circumstance  of  truth  to  rest 
on ;  falsehoods,  too,  of  which  I  acquiet  Mazzei 
and  Bishop  Madison  for  they  are  men  of  truth. 
But  enough  of  this.  It  is  more  than  I  have  be- 
fore committed  to  paper  on  the  subject  of  all 
the  lies  that  have  been  preached  and  printed 
against  me. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  336. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.  (M.,  Sep.  1800.) 

5273.  MINISTERS  (BeUgious),  Liberty 

iuid.^ln  every  country  and  in  every  age,  the 
priest  has  been  hostile  to  liberty.  He  is  always 
in  alliance  with  the  despot,  abetting  his  abuses 
in  return  for  protection  to  his  own. — To 
Horatio  G.  Spafford.    vi,  334.     (M.,   18 14.) 

5274.  MINISTEBS  (Beligious),  New 
England. — The  sway  of  the  clergy  in  New 
England  is  indeed  formidable.  No  mind  beyond 
mediocrity  dares  there  to  develop  itself.  If  it 
does,  they  excite  against  it  the  public  opinion 
which  they  command,  and  by  little,  but  inces- 
sant and  tearing  persecutions,  drive  it  from 
among  them.  Their  present  emigrations  to  the 
Western  country  are  real  flights  from  persecu- 
tion, religious  and  political,  but  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  country  by  those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  opinion  leaves  the  despotism  over 
the  residue  more  intense,  more  oppressive. — 
To  Horatio  Gates  Spafford.  Ford  ed,,  x,  13. 
<M..   1816.) 

5275. .  The  advocate  of  religious 

freedom  is  to  expect  neither  peace  nor  for- 
giveness from  the  New  England  clergy. — To 
Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  427.  Ford  ed.^  viii,  129. 
(1802.)  See  Church,  Church  and  State. 
Clergy,  and  Religion. 

5276.  MINORITY,  Censorship  by.— A 
respectable  minority  [in  Congress]  is  useful 
as  censors.  The  present  one  is  not  respect- 
able, being  the  bitterest  remains  of  the  cup 
of  federalism,  rendered  desperate  and  furious 
by  despair. — To  Joel  Barlow,  iv,  437.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  149.     (W.,  May  1802.) 

5277.  MINOBITY,  Equal  rights  of.— 
Bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle  that  *  *  * 
the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 


equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression. — First  Inaugural  Ai>- 
DRESS.    viii,  2.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.    (1801.) 

5278.  MINORITY,  Sacrifices  to.— The 
m.inorities  [against  the  new  Constitution]  in 
most  of  the  accepting  States  have  been  very 
respectable;  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  pru- 
dent, were  it  not  otherwise  reasonable,  to 
make  some  sacrifice  to  them. — To  General 
Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v,  56.  (P., 
1788.) 

5279. .    The  minorities   [against 

the  new  Constitution]  are  too  respectable, 
not  to  be  entitled  to  some  sacrifice  of  opinion ; 
especially  when  a  great  proportion  of  them 
would  be  contented  with  a  bill  of  rights. — ^To 
James  Madison,  ii,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53. 
(P.,  Nov.  1788.) 

5280.  MINT,  EstabUshment  of  .—The 
propositions*  under  consideration  [by  Con- 
gress] suppose  that  the  coinage  is  to  be 
carried  on  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  the 
implements  are  to  remain  the  property  of  the 
undertaker;  which  conditions,  in  the  opinion 
[of  the  Secretary  of  State]  render  them  in- 
admissible, for  these  reasons:  Coinage  is 
peculiarly  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  To 
transfer  its  exercise  into  another  country,  is 
to  submit  it  to  another  sovereign.  Its  trans- 
portation across  the  ocean,  besides  the  or- 
dinary dangers  of  the  sea,  would  expose  it  to 
acts  of  piracy,  by  the  crews  to  whom  it  would 
be  confided,  as  well  as  by  others  apprized  of 
its  passage.  In  time  of  war,  it  would  offer 
to  the  enterprises  of  an  enemy  what  have 
been  emphatically  called  the  sinews  of  war. 
If  the  war  were  with  the  nation  within  whose 
territory  the  coinage  is,  the  first  act  of  war, 
or  reprisal,  might  be  to  arrest  this  operation, 
with  the  implements  and  materials  coined 
and  uncoined,  to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 
The  reputation  and  principles  of  the  present 
undertaker  are  safeguards  against  the  abuses 
of  a  coinage,  carried  on  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, where  no  checks  could  be  provided  by 
the  proper  sovereign,  no  regulations  estab- 
lished, no  police,  no  guard  exercised ;  in 
short,  none  of  the  numerous  cautions  hitherto 
thought  essential  at  every  mint;  but  in  hands 
less  entitled  to  confidence,  these  will  become 
dangers.  We  may  be  secured,  indeed,  by 
proper  experiments  as  to  the  purity  of  the 
coin  delivered  us  according  to  contract,  but 
we  cannot  be  secured  against  that  which. 
though  less  pure,  shall  be  struck  in  the  general 
die,  and  protected  against  the  vigilance  of 
Government,  till  it  shall  have  entered  into 
circulation.  We  lose  the  opportunity  of  call- 
ing in  and  recoining  the  clipped  money  in 
circulation,  or  we  double  our  risk  by  a  double 
transportation.  We  lose,  in  like  manner,  the 
resource  of  coining  up  our  household  plate 
in  the  instant  of  great  distress.  We  lose  the 
means  of  forming  artists  to  continue  the 
works,  when  the  common  accidents  of  mor- 
tality shall  have  deprived  us  of  those  who 
began  them.    In  fine,  the  carrying  on  a  coin- 

♦  The  question  was  referred  to  3^^^{^^«o&^  "^"^  ^3b* 
House  orRepre8entat\vea.--^i>\TOii. 
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age  in  a  foreign  country,  as  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary knows,  is  without  example;  and  gen- 
eral example  is  weighty  authority.  He  is, 
therefore,  of  opinion,  on  the  whole,  that  a 
mint,  whenever  established,  should  be  estab- 
lished at  home.— Coinage  Report,  vii.  463. 
(April  1790.) 

5281.  MIRAGE    AT    MONTICELLO.-- 

The  clevaton  and  particular  situat'on  at  Monti- 
cello  afTord  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  phenom- 
enon wh'ch  is  rare  at  land,  though  frecjuent  at 
sea.  The  seamen  call  it  looming.  Philosophy 
is  as  yet  in  the  rear  of  the  seamen,  for  so  far 
from  having  accounted  for  it.  she  has  not  given 
it  a  name.  Its  principal  cfTcct  is  to  make  dis- 
tant objects  appear  larger,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  law  ot  vision,  by  which  they  are  dimin- 
ished. I  know  an  instance,  at  Yorktown,  from 
whence  the  water  prospect  eastwardly  is  with- 
out termination,  wherein  a  canoe  with  three 
men,  at  a  great  distance  was  taken  for  a  ship 
with  its  three  masts.  I  am  little  acquainted 
with  the  phenomenon  as  it  shows  itself  at  sea ; 
but  at  Nionticello  it  is  familiar.  There  is  a 
solitary  mo'jntain  about  forty  miles  off  in  the 
South,  whose  natural  shape,  as  presented  to 
view  there,  is  a  regular  cone;  but  by  the  effect 
of  looinng.  it  sometimes  subsides  almost  totally 
in  the  horizon :  sometimes  it  rises  more  acute 
and  more  elevated  ;  sometimes  it  is  hemispher- 
ical ;  and  sometimes  its  sides  are  perpendicular, 
its  top  flat,  and  as  broad  as  its  base.  In  short, 
it  assumes  at  times  the  most  whimsical  shapes, 
and  all  these  perhaps  successively  in  the  same 
morning:.  The  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains  comes 
into  view,  in  the  north-east,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  distance,  and  approaching  in  a  direct 
line,  passes  by  within  twenty  miles,  and  goes 
off  to  the  south-west.  This  phenomenon  begins 
to  show  itself  on  these  mountains  at  aboi^t 
fifty  miles  distance,  and  continues  beyond  that 
as  far  as  they  arc  seen.  I  remark  no  particular 
slate,  cither  in  the  weight,  moisture,  or  heat  of 
the  atmospliere.  necessary  to  produce  this.  The 
only  constant  circumstances  are  its  appearance 
in  the  morning  only.  an<i  on  objects  at  least 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant.  In  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance, if  not  in  both,  it  differs  from  the 
looming  on  the  water.  Refraction  will  not 
account  for  the  metamorphosis.  That  only 
changes  the  pro[)ortions  of  length  and  breadth, 
base  and  altitude,  preserving  the  general  out- 
lines. Thus  it  may  make  a  circle  appear  ellip- 
ticiil,  raise  or  depress  a  cone,  hut  by  none  of 
it-  laws,  as  yet  developed,  will  it  make  a  circle 
ap[)ear  a  s(iuare.  or  a  cone  a  sphere. — Xotks  o.v 
ViRGi.MA.     viii.  .^j-.     KoKi)  EI).,  iii.   1R6.  (1782.) 

5282.  MIBANDA  EXPEDITION*,  Jef- 
ferson's knowledge  of.— That  the  cxpcdi- 
t  iin  of  Miran«la  was  countenanced  by  me.  is  an 
;i]i-()lute  falsehood,  let  it  have  gone  from  whom 
it  might;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  is  equal' y  so  as 
to  Mr.  Madison.  To  know  as  much  of  it  as 
w.-  cnilrl  was  our  duty,  but  not  to  encourage 
it — To  Wii.r.TAM  Dtane.  iv,  592.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  4,?3.     (VV..   1806.) 

5283. .  Voiir  predecessor,  soured 

on  .-i  cpK*itioTi  ctf  rtifjuette  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  country,  wished  to  impute  wrong 
to  them  in  al  their  actions,  even  where  he  did 
not  believe  it  himself.  In  this  spirit,  he  wished 
it  to  he  believed  that  we  were  in  unjustifiable 
cooperation  in  Miranda's  expedition.  I  sol- 
emnly, and  on  my  personal  truth  and  honor, 
declare  to  you  that  this  was  entirely  without 
foundation,  and  that  there  was  neither  coonera- 
tion,  nor  connivance  on  our  part.     He  informed 


us  he  was  about  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Ui 
native  country  from  bondage,  and  intimated  • 
hope  of  our  aid,  or  connivance  at  least.  He  m 
at  once  informed,  that  althou^rh  we  bad  grot 
cause  of  complaint  against  Spain,  and  even  of 
war,  yet  whenever  we  should  think  proper  to 
act  as  her  enemy,  it  should  be  openly  and  above 
board,  and  that  our  hostility  should  never  be 
exercised  by  such  petty  meana.  We  had  do 
suspicion  that  he  expected  to  engage  men  her^ 
but  merely  to  purchase  military  stores.  Agaiiut 
this  there  was  no  law,  nor  consequently  afl| 
authority  for  us  to  interpose  obstacles.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  we  deemed  it  improper  to  be- 
tray his  voluntary  communication  to  the  agents 
of  Spain.  Although  his  measures  were  manr 
days  in  preparation  at  New  York,  we  never  had 
the  least  intimation  or  suspicion  of  his  engagiof 
men  in  his  enterprise,  until  he  was  gone;  ind. 
I  presume,  the  secrecy  of  his  proceeding  kept 
them  equally  unknown  to  the  Marquis  Ynuo  at 
rhiladelphia,  and  the  Spanish  consul  at  Ncv 
York,  since  neither  of  them  gave  us  any  in- 
fcrmation  of  the  enlistment  of  men,  until  it 
was  too  late  for  any  measures  taken  at  Wash- 
ington to  prevent  their  departure.  The  officer 
in  the  customs,  who  partjcipated  in  the  trani- 
nction  with  Miranda,  we  immediately  removed. 
and  should  have  had  him  and  others  further 
punished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  protcctioo 
given  them  by  private  citizens  at  New  Yoik. 
in  opposition  to  the  government,  who,  by  their 
impudent  falsehoods  and  calumnies,  were  aUe 
to  overbear  the  minds  of  the  jurors. — ^To  Dov 
Valentine  de  Forqmda.  v.  474.  Fobd  m,  is. 
250.     (M.,  Oct.  T809.) 

5884.  MIRAin>ASZPEDmOH,PZ0M- 

cutions.— On  the  prosecution  of  Ogden  and 
Smith  for  participation  in  Miranda's  expedi- 
tion, the  defendants  and  their  friends  have 
contrived  to  make  it  a  government  que9tion.  is 
which  they  mean  to  have  the  Administntdon 
and  the  judge  tried  as  the  culprits  instead  of 
themselves.  Swartwout,  the  marshal  to  whom. 
in  his  duel  with  Clinton.  Smith  was  second. 
and  his  bosom  friend,  summoned  a  panel  of 
jurors,  the  greater  part  of  wh'ch  were  of  the 
bitterest  federalists.  His  letter,  too.  coveriog 
to  a  friend  a  copy  of  Aristides.*  and  affiTm*ii|( 
that  every  fact  in  it  was  true  as  Holy  Writ 
[was  considered  in  Cabinet].  Determined  tman- 
imously  that  he  be  removed. — ^The  Anab.  Foi» 
ED.,  i,  316.     (May  1806.) 

5285.  MISPOBTITKE,    Pl«urare   and.— 

Pleasure  is  always  before  us;  but  misfortune 
is  at  our  side :  while  running  after  that,  this  ai^ 
rests  us. — To  Mrs.  Cos  way.  ii,  37,  Ford  wd.. 
iv.  317.     (P..   1786.) 

5286.  MISF0BTT7NE,  Solaco  in.— I  most 
cordially  sympathize  in  your  losses.  It  is  a  r> 
nation  in  wh  ch  a  man  needs  the  aid  of  all  his 
wisdom  and  philosophy.  But  as  it  is  better  to 
turn  from  the  contemplat'on  of  our  misfortunes 
to  the  resources  we  possess  of  extrfcating  oor- 
selves,  you  will,  of  course,  have  found  so*ace 
in  your  vigor  of  mind,  health  of  bodv.  talent*. 
habits  of  business,  in  the  consideration  that 
you  have  time  yet  to  retr'eve  everything,  and  a 
knowledge  that  the  very  activity  necessary  for 
this,  is  a  .state  of  greater  happiness  than  the 
unoccrpied  one  to  wh'ch  you  had  a  thought  of 
rotiriuR. — To  Dr.  Cvrkie.    ii,  218.    (P.,  1787.) 

5287.  MIS8I0KABIE8,  Foreign.— I  do 

not  know  that  it  is  a  duty  to  disturb  by  mis- 
sionaries   the    religion    and    peace    of    other 

*  W.  P.  Van  Ness,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  In  favor 

of  nurr. -Editor. 
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tries,  who  may  think  themselves  bound  to 
iguish  by  fire  and  fagot  the  heresies  to 
h  we  give  the  name  of  conversions,  and 
;  our  own  example  for  it — To  Mr.  Me- 
.     vii,  287.     (M.,  1823.) 

88.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 

^,  Absolute  cession. — The  navigation  of 
Vlississippi  we  must  have.  This  is  all  we 
as  yet  ready  to  receive. — To  Archibald 
.RT.    i,  518.     Ford  ed.,  iv,   189.     (P.,  Jan. 

89. .    A  cession  of  the  naviga- 

of  the  Mississippi,  with  such  privileges  as 
ike  it  useful,  and  free  from  future  chicane, 
)e  no  longer  dispensed  with  on  our  part. — 
V^iLLiAM  Short,   iii,  223.    Ford  ed.,  v,  2gg. 

1791.) 
90.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
S",    Congress    and.— The  affair  of  the 
issippi,  by  showing  that  Congress  is  capable 
fsitating  on  a  question,  which  proposes  a 

sacrifice  of  the  western  to  the  maritime 
s,  will  with  difficulty  be  obliterated.  The 
>sition  of  my  going  to  Madrid  to  try  to 
'er  there  the  ground  which  has  been  lost 
ew  York,  by  the  concession  of  the  vote  of 
I  States,  I  should  think  desperate. — To 
s  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  392. 
1787.) 

^1. .     I  was  pleased  to  see  the 

of  Congress,  of  September  the  i6th,  on  the 
ct  of  the  Mississippi,  as  I  had  before  seen, 

great  uneasiness,  the  pursuits  of  other 
iples.  which  I  could  never  reconcile  to 
wn  ideas  of  probity  or  wisdom,  and  from 
1,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
vestern  settlers,  I  saw  that  the  loss  of  that 
:ry  was  a  necessary  consequence.  I  wish 
return  to  true  policy  may  be  in  time  to 
rnt      evil. — To    James    Madison,     ii,    563 

ED.,  v.  63.     (P.,  1789.) 

)2.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 

ff,  Law  of  nature  and. — But  our  right 
ilt  on  ground  still  broader  and  more  un- 
ionable.  to  wit :  On  the  law  of  nature  and 
ns.  If  wc  appeal  to  this,  as  we  feel  it 
en  in  the  heart  of  man,  what  sentiment  is 
?n  in  deeper  characters  than  that  the  ocean 
!e  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all  their 
•itants?  Is  there  a  man,  savage  or  civil- 
unbiased  by  habit,  who  does  not  feel 
ittest  this  truth  ?  Accordingly,  in  all  tracts 
ountry  united  under  the  same  political 
ty.  we  find  this  natural  right  universally 
)wledged  and  protected  by  laying  the  navi- 
rivers  open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When 
rivers  enter  the  limits  of  another  society. 
'  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend 
tream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an 
.f  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a 
er.  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
The  late  case  of  Antwerp  and  the  Scheldt 
a  striking  proof  of  a  general  union  of 
nent  on  this  point ;  as  it  is  believed  that 
erdam  had  scarcely  an  advocate  out  of 
nd,  and  even  there  its  pretensions  were 
;ated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  oV 
al  right.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Commissioners  will 
►le  perhaps  to  find,  either  in  the  practice 
e  pretensions  of  Spa'n  as  to  the  Douro. 
s.  and  Guadiana.  some  acknowledgments 
is  principle  on  the  part  of  that  nation. 
sentiment  of  right  in  favor  of  the  upper 
titants  must  become  stronger  in  the  pro- 
>n  which  their  extent  of  country  bears  to 
ower.      The    United    States    hold    600.000 


square  miles  of  habitable  territory  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches,  and  this  river  and  its 
branches  afford  many  thousands  of  miles  of 
navigable  waters  penetrating  this  territory  in 
all  its  parts.  The  inhabitable  grounds  of  Spain 
below  our  boundary,  and  bordering  on  the 
river,  which  alone  can  pretend  any  fear  of  being 
incommoded  by  our  use  of  the  river«  are  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
has  no  other  outlet  for  its  productions,  and 
these  productions  are  of  the  bulkiest  kind.  And 
in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river  may  not 
only  be  innocent  as  to  the  Spanish  subiects  on 
the  river,  but  cannot  fail  to  enrich  them  far 
beyond  their  present  condition.  The  real  in- 
terests then  of  all  the  inhabitants,  upper  and 
lower,  concur  in  fact  with  their  rights.  If  we 
appeal  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex- 
pressed by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  is  agreed 
by  them,  that,  were  the  river,  where  it  posses 
between  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  exclusive 
right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent  passage  along 
it  is  a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its  bor- 
ders above.  It  would  indeed  be  what  those 
writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  because  the 
modification  of  its  exercise  depends  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  on  the  conveniency  of  the 
nation  through  which  they  are  to  pass.  But 
it  is  still  a  right  as  real  as  any  other  right, 
however  well-defined ;  and  were  it  to  be  refused, 
or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations,  not  neces- 
sary for  the  peace  or  safety  of  its  inhabitants, 
as  to  render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it 
would  then  be  an  injury,  of  which  we  should 
be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right  of  the 
upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  is  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the 
shore  below,  and  founded  in  the  same  natural 
relations  with  the  soil  and  water.  And  the  line 
at  which  their  rights  meet  is  to  be  advanced 
or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconve 
niences  resulting  to  each  party  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  by  the  other.  This  estimate 
is  to  be  fairly  made,  with  a  mutual  disposition 
to  make  equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on 
each  side  are  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  es- 
timate. Spain  holds  so  very  small  a  tract  of 
habitable  land  on  either  side  below  our  bound- 
ary, that  it  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  a 
strait  of  the  sea ;  for  though  it  is  eighty  leagues 
from  our  boundary  to  the  mouth  .of  the  river, 
yet  it  is  only  here  and  there,  in  spots  and  slips., 
that  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of  the  water 
in  times  of  inundation.  There  are,  then,  and 
ever  must  be,  so  few  inhabitants  on  her  part 
of  the  river,  that  the  freest  use  of  its  naviga- 
tion may  be  admitted  to  us  without  their  an- 
noyance.— Mississippi  River  Instructions. 
vii,  577.     Ford  ed.,  v,  467.     (1792.) 

5293.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  NAVIGA- 
TION, Sectional  opposition. — It  is  true, 
there  were  characters  whose  stations  entitled 
them  to  credit,  and  who,  from  geographical 
prejudices,  did  not  themselves  wish  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  to  be  restored  to  us. 
and  who  believe,  perhaps,  as  is  common  with 
mankind,  that  their  opinion  was  the  general 
opinion.  But  the  sentiments  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  Union  were  decidedly  otherwise  then,  and 
the  very  persons  to  whom  M.  Gardoqui  alluded, 
have  now  come  over  to  the  opinion  heartily, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  full 
and  unrestrained  freedom,  is  indispensably 
necessary,  and  must  be  obtained  by  any  means 
it  may  call  for. — To  William  Carmichael.  iii. 
;'46.      (Pa..   1791.) 

5294.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVEB  tlA.'^TL^^- 
TION,   Spain   and.— In   iV\^  cowist  oi  >l\v^ 
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Revolutionary  War.  in  which  the  thirteen  col- 
onies, Spain  and  France,  were  opposed  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain  took  possess  oo  of  several  posts 
held  by  the  British  in  Florida.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  inc^uire  whether  the  possession  of. half  a 
dozen  posts  scattered  through  a  co.untry  of 
seven  or  eight  hundred^'  miles  extent,  could 
be  considered  as  the  possession  and  con- 
quest of  that  country.  If  it  was,  it  gave  still 
but  an  inchoate  right,  as  was  before  explained, 
which  could  not  be  perfected  but  by  the  re- 
linquishment of  the  former  possession  ,9t  the 
close  of  the  war;  but  certainly  it  could  nqt  be 
cons  derecl  as  a  conquest  of  the  river,  even 
against  Great  Britain,  since  the  possession  of 
the  shores,  to  wit.  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  one  side,  and  Louisiana  on  the  other, 
having  undergone  no  change,  the  right  in  the 
water  would  remain  the  same,  if  considered  ii^^ 
its  relation  to  them ;  and  if  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct right,  independent  of  the  shores,  then 
no  naval  victories  obtained  by  Spain  over  Great 
Britain,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  gave  her  the 
color  of  conquest  over  any  •  water  which  the 
British  fleet  could  enter.  Still  less  can  she  be 
considered  as  having  conquered  the  river,  as 
against  the  United  States,  with  whom  she  was 
not  at  war.  We  had  a  common  right  of  navi- 
gation in  the  part  of  the  river  between  Florida, 
the  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  western 
bank,  and  nothing  which  passed  l)etwccn  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  either  during  the  war  or  at 
its  conclusion,  could  lessen  that  right.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  treaty  of  November.  1782,  Great 
Britain  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  from  its 
source  to  it>  mouth,  and  in  January,  ly^Z*  com- 
pleted the  right  of  Spain  to  the  territory  of 
inorida,  by  an  absolute  relinquishment  of  all 
her  rights  in  it.  This  relinciuishment  could  not 
include  the  navigation  held  by  the  United  States 
in  their  own  right,  because  this  right  existed  in 
themselves  only,  and  was  not  in  Great  Britain. 
If  it  added  anything  to  the  rights  of  Spain  re- 
specting the  river  between  the  eastern  and 
western  banks,  it  could  only  be  that  portion  of 
right  which  (ircat  Britain  had  retained  to  her- 
self in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  held 
seven  weeks  before,  to  wit.  a  right  of  using  it  in 
common  with  the  United  States.  So  that  as  by 
th».  treaty  of  1763.  the  United  States  had  ob- 
tained a  common  right  of  navigating  the  whole 
river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  so  by  the 
treaty  of  1782.  that  common  right  was  con- 
firmed to  them  by  the  only  power  who  could 
pretend  claims  against  them,  founded  on  the 
state  of  war ;  nor  has  that  connnon  right  been 
transferred  to  Spain  by  cither  conquest  or  ces- 
sion.— MississiiM'i    RivKK    iNSTRrcTioNS.      vii, 

576.       KORD    ED.,    v.    466.        C17O2.) 

5295.  MISSISSIPPI  BIVER  NAVIGA- 
TION, Treaty  of  Paris  and.— The  war  of 
1755-176J,  was  carried  on  jointly  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  now  the 
United  States  of  America,  against  France  and 
Spain.  At  the  peace  which  was  negotiated  by 
our  common  magistrate,  a  right  was  secured  to 
the  subject^  of  tireat  Britain  (the  common  des- 
ignation of  all  those  under  his  government)  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  in  its  whole  breadth 
and  length,  from  its  source  to  the  ^ea,  and  ex- 
pressly that  part  which  is  between  the  Island 
of  New  Orleans  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its 
mouth ;  and  that  the  vessels  should  not  be 
stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
any  duty  whatsoever.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  article  VII.  Florida  was  at  the  same 
time  ceded  by  Spam,  and  its  extent  westwardly 


was  fixed  to  the  Lakes  Pontchaitiaia  and  Hss* 
repas,  and  the  River  Mississippi;  and  Sp^l. 
received  soon  after  from  France  a  enmmm 
the  island  of  New  Orleans^  and  all  the 
she  held  westward  of  the  Mississippi, 
of  course,  to  our  right  of  naviffating 
that  country  and  the  island  previously 
to  us  by  France.  This  right  was  not  |^_ 
out  to  us  in  severalty,  that  is  to  ray,  to  csdi^thi 
exclusive  navigation  of  so  much  of  the  vMt 
as  was  adjacent  to  our  several  shores,  in  vW 
way  it  would  have  been  useless  to  all :  M  ft 
was  placed  on  that  footing,  on  which  skae  't 
could  be  worth  anything,  to  wit :  as  a  rifkt  {■ 
all  to  navigate  the  whole  length  of  the  rivtr  is 
common.  The  import  of  the  terms,  snd  Ik 
reason  of  the  thing,  prove  it  was  a  ridil  «f 
common  in  the  whole,  and  not  a  severu  li^ 
to  each  of  a  particular  part.  To  which  was  k 
added  the  evidence  of  the  stipulation  itsdt  tM 
we  should  navigate  between  New  Orleaas  w' 
the  western  bank,  which,  being  adjacent  to  anb 
of  our  States,  could  be  held  by  us  only  « t 
right  of  common.  Such  was  the  nature  of  sv 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  as  far  ss  » 
tabli.«hed  by  the  Treaty  of  Pans. — Missxssim 

RiVEK     I.SSTRUCTIONS.      vii,     575.       FOBD    DL,  Ti 

466.    (179^.) 

6296.  MI8SISSIPFI  BIVE&  VAVIU- 

TION,  Weatem  people  and. — ^The  difkoHi 
on  which  the  negotiation  with  Spain  hanss  if  a 
sine  qua  non  with  us.  It  would  be  to  oeceiic 
them  and  ourselves,  to  suppose  that  an  snilr 
can  be  preserved  while  this  right  is  wtAhcM. 
Such  a  supposition  would  argue  not  only  n 
ignorance  of  the  people  to  whom  this  is  flMrt 
interesting,  but  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  rf 
man.  or  an  inattention  to  it.  Those  who  see 
but  half  way  into  our  true  interest  will  think 
that  that  concurs  with  the  views  of  the  other 
party.  But  those  who  see  it  in  aU  its  exteot 
will  be  sensible  that  our  true  interest,  will  be 
best  promoted,  by  making  all  the  just  claims  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  wherever  situated,  our  cmn, 
by  urging  and  enforcing  them  with  iht  wei^ 
of  our  whole  influence,  and  by  exercising  is 
this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  a  just  gorcra- 
ment  in  their  concerns,  and  making  connnos 
cause  even  where  our  separate  interest  woidd 
seem  opposed  to  theirs.  No  other  conduct  cin 
attach  us  together :  and  on  this  attachment  de- 
pends our  happiness. — To  James  Mojtaoi-  I 
605.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  262.    (P..  1786.) 

6297. .  If  they  declare  themseh'es 

a  separate  people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single 
effort  to  retain  them.  Our  citizens  can  never 
be  induced,  either  as  militia  or  as  soldiers,  to 
iio  there  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  own  brothers 
and  sons,  or  rather,  to  be  themselves  the  sub- 
jects, instead  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  pirri' 
cide.  Nor  would  that  country  requite  the  cort 
of  being  retained  against  the  will  of  its  Inhslr't- 
ants,  could  it  be  done.  But  it  cannot  he  done. 
They  are  able  already  to  rescue  the  navintipn 
of  the  Mississippi  out  of  the  hands  of  SpiiB. 
and  to  add  New  Orleans  to  their  own  terri- 
tory. They  will  be  joined  by  the  inhahitssu 
of  Louisiana.  This  will  bring  on  a  war  hetweeo 
them  and  Spain ;  and  that  will  produce  the  qnei- 
tion  with  us,  whether  it  will  not  he  worth  ov 
while  to  become  parties  with  them  in  the  wsr,  is 
order  to  reunite  them  with  us,  and  thus  correct  - 
our  error?  And  were  I  to  pemdt  mj  fore- 
bodings to  go  one  step  further.  I  should  predict 
that  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  United  States  wonU 
force  their  rulers  to  take  the  affirmative  of  thit 
question. — To  James  Maoisoh.  ii,  xo6.  Fo0 
ED.,  iv,  363.     (P.,  1787-) 
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5298. .     I  never  had  any  interest 

estward  of  the  Alleghany ;  and  I  never  will 
ftve  any.  But  I  have  had  great  opportunities 
[  knowing  the  character  of  the  people  who  in- 
ibit  that  country;  and  I  will  venture  to  say. 
lat  the  act  which  abandons  the  navigation  ot 
te  Mississippi  is  an  act  of  separation  between 
le  ea:tern  and  western  country.  It  is  a  re- 
nquishment  of  five  parts  out  of  eight  of  the 
rritory  of  the  United  States ;  an  abandonment 
f  the  fairest  subject  for  the  payment  of  our 
iblic  debts,  and  the  chaining  those  debts  on 
ir  necks^  in  perpetuum. — To  James  Madison. 
,   105.     Ford  ed..  iv,  363.     (P.,  1787') 

5299. .     The    navigation    of    the 

[ississippi  was  perhaps  the  strongest  trial  to 
hich  the  justice  of  the  Federal  Government 
>iild  be  put.  If  ever  they  thought  wrong  about 
,  I  trust  they  have  got  to  rights,  I  should 
link  it  proper  for  the  Western  country  to  defer 
ishing  their  right  to  that  navigation  to  ex- 
cmity  as  long  as  they  can  do  without  it  toler- 
xy ;  but  that  the  moment  it  becomes  absolutely 
ecefsary  for  them,  it  will  become  the  duty  of 
ic  maritime  States  to  push  it  to  every  extrem- 
y  to  which  they  would  their  own  right  of 
avigating  the  Chesapeake,  the  Delaware,  the 
udson,  or  any  other  water. — To  John  Brown. 
,  335.     Ford  ed.,  v,  17.     (P.,  May  1788.) 

5300. .   It  is  impossible  to  answer 

>r  the  forbearance  of  our  western  citizens, 
/c  endeavor  to  quiet  them  with  the  expecta- 
on  of  an  attainment  of  their  rights  by  peace- 
ile  means.  But  should  they,  in  a  moment  of 
Qpatience,  hazard  others,  there  is  no  saying 
3W  far  we  may  be  led ;  for  neither  themselves 
or  their  rights  will  be  ever  abandoned  by  us. — 

0  William  Carmichael.     iii,  173.     Ford  ed., 
^17.     (N.Y.,  1790) 

5301. .    The    navigation    of    the 

[ississippi  is  necessary  to  us.  More  than  half 
ic  territory  of  the  United  States  is  on  the 
aters  of  that  river.  Two  hundred  thousand 
F  our  citizens  are  settled  on  them,  of  whom 
»rty  thousand  bear  arms.  These  have  no  other 
jtlet  for  their  tobacco,  rice,  corn,  hemp,  lum- 
;r,  house  timber,  ship  timber.  We  have  hith- 
to  respected  the  indecision  of  Spain,  because 
e  wish  peace ; — because  our  western  citizens 
ave  had  vent  at  home  for  their  productions. 

surplus  of  production  begins  now  to  demand 
>reign  markets.  Whenever  they  shall  say^ 
VVc  cannot,  we  will  not.  be  longer  shut  up  ". 
ic  United  States  will  be  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ig  dilemma:   i.  To  force  them  to  acquiescence. 

To  separate  from  them,  rather  than  take  part 

1  a  war  against  Spain.  3.  Or  to  preserve  them 
.  our  Union,  by  joining  them  in  the  war.  The 
;t  is  neither  in  our  principles,  nor  in  our 
3wer.  2.  A  multitude  of  reasons  decide 
gainst  the  second.  It  may  suffice  to  speak 
jt  one  :  were  we  to  give  up  half  our  territory 
ither  than  engage   in   a  just  war  to  preserve 

we    fhould    not   keep    the    other   half   long. 
he   third  is  the  alternative  we  must  adopt. — 

^STRUCTIONS     TO     WiLLIAM      CaRMICHAEL.         ix, 

12.  Ford  ed,,  v,  225.  (1790.)  See  Louisi- 
SA  and  New  Orleans. 

5302.  MISSISSIPPI  TEBBITOBY,  Gov- 
minezit  of. — As  to  the  people  you  are  to 
;ovem,  we  are  apprised  that  they  are  divided 
nto  two  adverse  parties,  the  one  composed  of 
he  richer  and  better  informed,  attached  to  the 
irst  grade  of  government,  the  other  of  the  body 
»f  the  people,  not  a  very  homogeneous  mass. 
idvocates  for  the  second  grade  which  they  pos- 
ess    in    fact.     Our   love   of   freedom,   and   the 


value  we  set  on  self-government  dispose  us 
to  prefer  the  principles  of  the  second  grade, 
and  they  are  strengthened  by  knowing  they 
are  [faded  in  MS.]  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 
While  cooperation  with  that  plan,  therefore,  is 
essentially  to  be  observed,  your  best  endeavors 
should  be  exerted  to  bring  over  those  opposed 
to  it  by  every  means  soothing  and  conciliatory. 
The  happiness  of  society  depends  so  much  on 
preventing  party  spirit  from  infecting  the  com- 
mon intercourse  of  life,  that  nothing  should  be 
spared  to  harmonize  and  amalgamate  the  two 
parties  in  social  circles. — To  William  C.  Clai- 
borne. Ford  ed.,  viii,  71.  (W.,  July  1801,) 
See  Louisiana. 

5303.  MISSOUBIy  Admission  of  .—I  re- 
joice that  ♦  *  *  Missouri  is  at  length  a 
member  of  our  Union.  Whether  the  question 
it  excited  is  dead,  or  only  sleepeth,  I  do  not 
know.  I  see  only  that  it  has  given  resurrec- 
tion to  the  Hartford  Convention  men.  They 
have  had  the  address,  by  playing  on  the  honest 
feelings  of  our  former  friends,  to  seduce  them 
from  their  kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their 
weight  into  the  Federal  scale.  Desperate  of 
regaining  power  under  political  distinctions, 
ihey  have  adroitly  wriggled  into  its  seat  un- 
der the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again 
in  the  ascendency  from  which  their  sins  had 
hurled  them.  *  *  *  i  still  believe  that 
the  Western  extension  of  our  Confederacy 
will  insure  its  duration,  by  overruling  local 
factions,  which  might  shake  a  smaller  associa- 
tion.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  191.    (M..  1821.) 

5304.  MISSOURI    QUESTION,     A 

breaker.— The  banks,  bankrupt  law,  manu- 
factures, Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing.  These 
are  occurrences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm, 
will  pass  imder  the  ship.  But  the  Missouri 
question  is  a  breaker  on  which  we  lose  the 
Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more, 
God  only  knows.  From  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we 
never  had  so  ominous  a  question.  *  *  ♦ 
I  thank  God  that  I  shall  not  live  to  witness 
its  issue.* — To  John  Adams,  vii.  148.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  151.     (M.,  December  1819.) 

5305.  MISSOTJBI  QUESTION,  Federal- 
ists and. — Nothing  has  ever  presented  so 
threatening  an  aspect  as  what  is  called  the 
Missouri  question.  The  federalists,  com- 
pletely put  down  and  despairing  of  ever  rising 
again  under  the  old  divisions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  devised  a  new  one  of  slave-holding 
and  non-slave-holding  States,  which,  while  it 
had  a  semblance  of  being  moral,  was  at  the 
same  time  geographical,  and  calculated  to 
give  them  ascendency  by  debauching  their  old 
opponents  to  a  coalition  with  them.  Moral 
the  question  certainly  is  not,  because  the  re- 

•  Mr.  Adams  replied  as  follows :  '*  The  Missouri 
question,  I  hope,  will  follow  the  other  waves  under 
the  ship,  and  do  no  harm.  I  know  it  is  hig^h  treason 
to  express  a  doubt  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  our 
vast  American  empire,  and  our  free  institution;  and 
I  say  as  devoutly  as  father  Paul,  esfo  perfetuay  but 
I  am  sometimes  Cassandra  enough  to  dream,  that 
another  Hamilton,  and  another  Burr,  might  rend 
this  mighty  fabric  in  twain,  or  perhaps  into  a  leash ; 
and  a  few  more  choice  spirits  of  the  same  atAxa^'» 
might  produce  as  many  nations  m  ^otXii  l^.aiiet\!C3Bw  «k* 
there  are  in  Europe."— EDITOR. 
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moval  of  slaves  from  one  State  to  another, 
no  more  than  their  removal  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  would  never  make  a  slave  of 
one  human  being  who  would  not  be  so  with- 
out it.  Indeed,  if  there  were  any  morality  in 
the  question  it  is  on  the  other  side;  because 
by  spreading  them  over  a  larger  surface  their 
happiness  would  be  increased,  and  the  burden 
for  their  future  liberation  lightened  by  bring- 
ing a  greater  number  of  shoulders  under  it. 
However,  it  served  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  the  people  and  to  fanaticize  them, 
while  to  the  knowing  ones  it  gave  a  geograph- 
ical and  preponderant  line  of  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio,  throwing  fourteen  States  to  the 
North  and  East,  and  ten  to  the  South  and 
West.  With  these,  therefore,  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  power ;  but  with  this  geographical 
minority  it  is  a  question  of  existence.  For 
if  Congress  once  ^oes  out  of  the  Constitu- 
tion lo  arrogate  a  right  of  regulating  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  the  States,  its  ma- 
jority may,  and  probably  will,  next  declare 
that  the  condition  of  all  men  within  the 
United  States  shall  be  that  of  freedom:  in 
which  case  all  the  whites  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac and  Ohio  must  evacuate  their  States, 
and  most  fortunate  those  who  can  do  it 
fir^^t.  And  so  far  this  crisis  seems  to  be  ad- 
vancing.—To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
177.     (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

5306.  MISSOTJBI  QUESTION,  Geo- 
graphical line. — I  am  so  completely  with- 
drawn from  all  attention  to  public  matters, 
that  nothinR  less  could  arouse  me  than  the 
definition  of  a  geographical  line,  which  on  an 
abstract  principle  is  to  become  the  line  of 
separation  of  these  States,  and  to  render  des- 
perate the  hope  that  man  ever  enjoys  the  two 
blessings  of  peace  and  self-government.  The 
question  sleeps  for  the  present,  but  is  not 
dead.— To  II.  Nelson,  vii.  151.  Foru  ed., 
X.  156.     (M..  March  1820.) 

5307. .     I    congratulate    you    on 

the  sleep  of  the  Missouri  question.  I  wish 
I  could  ^ay  in  its  death,  but  of  this  I  dc- 
si)air.  The  idea  of  a  geographical  line  once 
supgc'sled  will  brood  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their 
ungovcrnaMc  pa^^sions  to  the  peace  and  union 
of  their  country.— To  Mark  Langdon  Hill. 
vii.  155.     (M..  April  1820.) 

5308. .  This  momentous  ques- 
tion, like  a  fire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened 
and  filled  me  with  terror.  I  considered  it 
at  once  as  the  knell  of  the  Union.  It  is 
hushed,  indeed,  for  the  moment.  But  this 
i -^  a  reprieve  nnly,  not  a  final  sentence.  A 
KcoRiaphical  line,  coinciding  with  a  mai^ked 
Urinciple.  moral  and  political,  once  conceived 
and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions  of  men. 
will  never  be  obliterated ;  and  every  new  irri- 
tation will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper.— To 
John  Holmf.s.  vii,  mg.  Ford  ed.,  x,  157. 
(M..  .April  1820.) 

5309.  MISSOURI  QTTESTION,  A  Party 
trick. — The  Missouri  question  is  a  mere  party 
trick.  The  leaders  of  federalism,  defeated  in 
their  schemes  of  obtaining  power  by  rallying 


partisans  to  the  principle  of  monarddnik  a 
principle  of  personal  not  of  local  dnrii' 
have  changed  their  Uck,  and  thrown  ont 
other  barrel  to  the  whale.  They  are  ti^ 
advantage  of  the  virtuous  feelings  of  the  pei»> 
pie  to  effect  a  division  of  parties  by  a  g8>- 
graphical  line:  they  expect  that  this  will  is- 
sure  them,  on  local  principles,  the  majoriqr 
they  could  never  obtain  on  principles  of  fei- 
eralism;  but  they  are  still  putting  tkdr 
.shoulder  to  the  wrong  wheel ;  they  are  vash 
ing  Jeremiads  on  the  miseries  of  slavcfy, » 
if  we  were  advocates  for  it.  Sincerity  '» 
their  declamations  should  direct  their  effoit» 
to  the  true  point  of  difficulty,  and  unite  tfadr 
counsels  with  ours  in  devismg  some  rauoa- 
able  and  practicable  plan  of  getting  rid  of  it 
Some  of  these  leaders,  if  they  could  atin 
the  power,  their  ambition  would  rather  vt 
it  to  keep  the  Union  together,  bnt  others  fam 
ever  had  in  view  its  separation.  If  tlicy  pah 
it  to  that,  they  will  find  the  line  of  separatioi 
very  different  from  their  ^5**  of  latitude.  uA 
as  manufacturing  and  navigating  States,  thff 
will  have  quarreled  with  their  bread  aii 
butter,  and  I  fear  not  that  after  a  little  trill 
they  will  think  better  of  it  and  return  to  the 
embraces  of  their  natural  and  best  friends. 
But  this  scheme  of  party  I  leave  to  those  wl» 
are  to  live  under  its  consequences.  We  who 
have  gone  before  have  performed  an  booot 
duty,  by  putting  in  the  power  of  successona 
state  of  happiness  which  no  nation  ever  b^ 
fore  had  within  their  choice.  If  that  dim 
is  to  throw  it  away,  the  dead  will  haie 
neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  control 
them.— To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  ifla 
Ford  ed.,  x,  162.    (M.,  i8ao.) 

5310.  MISSOURI   QUSSTIOV,  Furtn* 

tous. — The  Missouri  question  is  the  most 
portentous  one  which  ever  yet  threatened 
our  Union.  In  the  gloomiest  moment  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  I  never  had  any  appre- 
hensions equal  to  what  I  feel  from  tUi 
source.— To  Hugh  Nelson.  Ford  er.  x,  isi 
(M.,  Feb.  1820.) 

5311. .    Last  and   most  porteo- 

tous  of  all  is  the  Missouri  question.  It  i> 
smeared  over  for  the  present;  but  its  feo- 
graphical  demarcation  is  indelible.  What  it 
is  to  become  I  see  not. — To  Spencer  Roaki 
vii,  212.    Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M.,  1821.) 

5312.  MISSOXIBI    QXHSSTIOH,    Fnri- 

dential  politicfl.— The  boisterous  sea  of  lib- 
erty is  never  without  a  wave,  and  that  froo 
Missouri  is  now  rolling  towards  us,  but  we 
shall  ride  over  it  as  we  have  over  all  otben 
It  is  not  a  moral  question,  but  one  merely  of 
power.  Its  object  is  to  raise  a  geograpmcal 
principle  for  the  choice  of  a  President,  and 
the  noise  will  be  kept  up  till  that  is  effected. 
— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii.  194.  Ffl» 
ED.,  X.  180.    (M.,  1820.) 

5318. .    Nothing  distuibs  us  » 

much  as  the  dissension  lately  produced  br 
what  is  called  the  Missouri  question; a  ques- 
tion having  just  enough  of  the  aemUance  of 
morality  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
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people  and  to  fanaticizc;  while  with  the 
knowing  ones  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
power.— To  D.  B.  Warden.  Ford  ed.,  x,  172. 
(M.,  Dec.  1820.) 

5dl4«  MISSOUBI  QUESTION,  Separa- 
tion.— ^The  Missouri  question  aroused  and 
filled  me  with  alarm.  The  old  schism  of 
federal  and  republican  threatened  nothing, 
because  it  existed  in  every  State,  and  united 
them  together  by  the  fraternism  of  party. 
But  the  coincidence  of  a  marked  principle, 
moral  and  political,  with  a  geographical  line, 
once  conceived,  I  feared  would  never  more 
be  obliterated  from  the  mind;  that  it  would 
be  recurring  on  every  occasion  and  renewing 
irritations,  until  it  would  kindle  such  mutual 
and  mortal  hatred,  as  to  render  separation 
preferable  to  eternal  discord.  I  have  been 
among  the  most  sanguine  in  believing  that 
our  Union  would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now 
doubt  it  much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great 
distance,  and  the  direct  consequence  of  this 
question;  not  by  the  line  which  has  been  so 
confidently  counted  on;  the  laws  of  nature 
control  this;  but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  or  more  probably,  the  Mississippi 
upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  My  only 
comfort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall  not 
live  to  see  this;  and  I  envy  not  the  present 

? feneration  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the 
ruits  of  their  fathers'  sacrifices  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  of  rendering  desperate  the  ex- 
periment which  was  to  decide  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
This  treason  against  human  hope,  will  sig- 
nalize their  epoch  in  future  history,  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their  prede- 
cessors.—To  William  Short,  vii.  158.  (M., 
April  1820.) 

5315. .     Should   the   schism    [on 

the  Missouri  question]  be  pushed  to  separa- 
tion it  will  be  for  a  short  term  only;  two  or 
three  years*  trial  will  bring  them  back,  like 
quarrelling  lovers  to  renewed  embraces,  and 
increased  affections.  The  experiment  of  sep- 
aration would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they 
had  mutually  miscalculated  their  best  in- 
terests. And  even  were  the  parties  in  Con- 
gress to  secede  in  a  passion,  the  soberer  peo- 
ple would  call  a  convention  and  cement  again 
the  severance  attempted  by  the  insanity  of 
their  functionaries.  With  this  consoling 
view,  my  greatest  grief  would  be  for  the 
fatal  effect  of  such  an  event  on  the  hopes  and 
happiness  of  the  world.  We  exist,  and  are 
quoted,  as  standing  proofs  that  a  government, 
so  modelled  as  to  rest  continually  on  the  will 
of  the  whole  society,  is  a  practicable  govern- 
ment. Were  we  to  break  to  pieces,  it  would 
damp  the  hopes  and  the  efforts  of  the  good. 
and  give  triumph  to  those  of  the  bad  through 
the  whole  enslaved  world.  As  members, 
therefore,  of  the  universal  society  of  man- 
kind, and  standing  in  high  and  responsible 
relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to 
«;itppress  passion  among  ourselves,  and  not  to 
blast  the  confidence  we  have  inspired  of 
proof  that  a  government  of  reason  is  better 
than  one  of  force.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii, 
182.     (M..  1820.) 


5316.  MISSOUBI  QUESTION,  Slavery 

extension.— All  know  that  permitting  the 
slaves  of  the  south  to  spread  into  the  west 
will  not  add  one  being  to  that  unfortunate 
condition,  that  it  will  increase  the  happiness 
of  those  existing,  and  by  spreading  them  over 
a  larger  surface,  will  dilute  the  evil  everywhere, 
and  facilitate  the  means  of  getting  finally 
rid  of  it,  an  event  more  anxiously  wished  by 
those  on  whom  it  presses  than  by  the  noisy 
pretenders  to  exclusive  humanity.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  a  ladder  for  rivals  climbing 
to  power. — To  M.  de  Lafayette,  vii,  194. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  180.     (M.,  1820.) 

6317. .  A  hideous  evil,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  is  seen,  and  at  a  distance 
only,  by  the  one  party,  and  more  sorely  felt 
and  sincerely  deplored  by  the  other,  from 
the  difficulty  of  the  cure,  divides  us  at  this 
moment  too  angrily.  The  attempt  by  one 
party  to  prohibit  willing  States  from  sharing 
the  evil,  is  thought  by  the  other  to  render 
desperate,  by  accumulation,  the  hope  of  its 
final  eradication.  If  a  little  time,  however, 
is  given  to  both  parties  to  cool,  and  to  dispel 
their  visionary  fears,  they  will  see  that  con- 
curring in  sentiment  as  to  the  evil,  moral  and 
political,  the  duty  and  interest  of  both  is  to 
concur  also  in  devising  a  practicable  process 
of  cure.  Should  time  not  be  given,  and  the 
schism  be  pushed  to  separation,  it  will  be 
for  a  short  term  only;  two  or  three  years* 
trial  will  bring  them  back,  like  quarrelling 
lovers  to  renewed  embraces,  and  increased 
affections.  The  experiment  of  separation 
would  soon  prove  to  both  that  they  had 
mutually  miscalculated  their  best  interests. — 
To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  182.  (M.,  October 
1820.) 

5318. .     Our    anxieties    in    this 

quarter  [the  South]  are  all  concentrated  in 
the  question,  what  does  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
and  out  of  Congress  mean  to  do  with  us  on 
the  Missouri  question?  And  this,  by-the-bye, 
is  but  the  name  of  the  case,  it  is  only  the 
John  Doe  or  Richard  Roe  of  the  ejectment. 
The  real  question,  as  seen  in  the  States  af- 
flicted with  this  unfortunate  population,  is, 
are  our  slaves  to  be  presented  with  freedom 
and  a  dagger?  For  if  Congress  has  the  power 
to  regulate  the  conditions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  States,  within  the  States,  it  will  be  but 
another  exercise  of  that  power,  to  declare 
that  all  shall  be  free.  Are  we  then  to 
see  again  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  con- 
federacies? To  wage  another  Peloponnesian 
war  to  settle  the  ascendency  between  them? 
Or  is  this  the  tocsin  of  merely  a  servile  war? 
That  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  not,  I  hope,  by 
you  or  me. — To  John  Adams,  vii.  200.  Ford 
Eu..  X,  186.     (M..  January  1821.) 

5319.  MOBS,  Government  and.— The 
mobs  of  great  cities  add  just  so  much  to  the 
support  of  pure  government,  as  sores  do  to  the 
strength  of  the  human  body.— Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,   406.     Ford   ed.,   iii.   269.     (1782.) 

5320.  MOBS,    Imaginary.— -It    is    in    the 
London  newspapers  only  that  ex.\?.t  \.Yvo^t  Tcvcft>'i 
and     riots,     which     are     iabiVc^Xtd    \.o     ^t\.« 
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Strangers  from  going  to  America.  Your  person 
will  uc  sacredly  safe  and  free  from  insult. — To 
Mrs.  Si'KOWLE.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  66.     (P.,  1785.) 

5321.  MOBS,  Bevolutioxiary. — For  some- 
time mobs  of  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
people  collected  daily,  surrounded  the  Parlia- 
ment House  fin  Parisl,  huzzaed  the  members, 
even  entered  the  doors  and  examined  into  their 
conduct,  took  the  horses  out  of  the  carriages  of 
those  who  did  well,  and  drew  them  home.  The 
government  thought  it  prudent  to  prevent  these, 
drew  some  regiments  into  the  neighborhood, 
multiplied  the  guards,  had  the  streets  contftantly 
patrolled  by  strong  parties,  suspended  privileged 
places,  forbade  all  clubs,  &c.  The  mobs  have 
ceased  ;  peihaps  this  may  be  partly  owing  to  the 
absence  of  parliament. — To  John  Adams,  ii, 
-»58.     (P.,  Aug.  1787.)     See  Bastile. 

5322.  MODEBATIOK,    FoUtical.— A 

moderate  conduct  throughout,  which  may  not 
revolt  our  new  friends  [the  fed^alists].  and 
which  may  give  them  tenets  with  us,  must  be 
observed. — To  John  Page,  iv,  378.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

5323.  MODESTY,  American.— There  is 
modesty  often  which  does  itself  injury.  Our 
countrymen  possess  this.  They  do  not  know 
their  own  superiority. — To  William  Rutledge. 
ii,  350.     Ford  ed.,  v,  5.     (P.,  1788.) 

5324.  MONARCHY,  Advocates  for.— I 
know  there  are  some  among  us  who  would  now 
establish  a  monarchy.  But  they  are  inconsider- 
.ible  in  number  and  weight  of  character. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  v,  83.  (P., 
1789.) 

5325. .     It  cannot  be  denied  that 

we  have  among  us  a  sect  who  believe  that  the 
English  constitution  contains  whatever  is  per- 
fect in  human  institutions ;  that  the  members 
of  this  pect  have,  many  of  them,  names  and 
ofHccs  which  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  our 
countrymen.  1  vtill  rely  that  the  great  mass  of 
our  community  is  untainted  with  these  heresies, 
as  its  head.  On  this  I  build  my  hope  that  we 
have  not  labored  in  vain,  and  that  our  experi- 
ment will  still  prove  that  men  can  be  governed 
by  reason. — To  George  Mason,  iii,  209.  Ford 
ED..  V,  275.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

5326. .     We  liavc  some  names  of 

note  here  who  have  apostatized  from  the  true 
faith  :  but  they  are  few  indeed,  and  the  body 
of  our  citizt'n^  pure  and  insusceptible  of  taint 
in  their  republicanism.  Mr.  Paine  s  answer  to 
Burke  will  be  a  refreshing  shower  to  their 
minds — To  Re.vjamtn  Vaughan.  Ford  ed.. 
V,  334.     (Pa.,    1791.) 

5327. .    There  are  hich  names* 

here  in  favor  of  [monarchy],  but  tne  publica- 
tions in  Uache's  paper  have  drawn  forth  pretty 
generally  expression*  of  the  public  sentiment  on 
the  subject,  and  I  thank  God  to  find  they  are, 
to  a  man,  firm  as  a  rock  in  their  republicanism. 
I  much  fear  that  the  honestest  man  of  the  party 
will  fall  a  victim  to  his  imprudence  on  this 
occasion,  while  another  of  them,  from  tho  mere 
caution   of   holding   his   tongue,   and   buttoning 

♦  At  this  point  a  series  of  cipher  figures  is  written 
on  the  marjjrin,  which,  when  translated,  reads: 
"Adams,  Jay,  Hamilton,  Knox.  Many  of  the  Cincin- 
nati. The  second  siivs  nothinj?.  The  third  is  open. 
Both  are  dangerous.  Thev  pant  after  uni<m  with  Kn^;- 
land  a**  the  power  which  Is  to  siipnort  their  projects, 
and  are  most  determined  Anti-trail icans.  It  is  projj- 
nosticated  th.at  our  republic  is  to  end  with  the  presi- 
dent's life  Hut  1  believe  thev  will  find  themselves 
all  head  and  no  body."— NOTE  IN  PORD  EDITlO.v. 


himself  up,  will  gmin  what  the  otiier 

William  Sbost.  Fobd  b».,  ▼.  361.  (Ii, 
1791.) 

5328. ,    The  uldnLate  dlqcct  d 

all  this  increase  of  imblic  ddbt,  eitalil>itart 
of  a  paper  money  mtem.  cormptioa  of  C» 
gress,  etc.,  is,  it  is  charged,  to  prepaid  tke  «V 
for  a  change  from  the  present  rvpahUcui  fHi 
of  government  to  that  of  a  monarcfaj.  of  vKdl 
the  English  constitution  is  to  be  Ae  miUL 
That  this  was  contemplated  in  the  [FcdeaQ 
Convention  is  no  secret,  because  its 
have  made  none  of  it.     To  effect  it 

i'lipipcticable,    but   they    are    ati.l   ei.„ 

their  object,  and  are  predisposing  tiiijiist 
for  its  ultimate  attainment.  So  maw  of  Aoi 
have  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  bf  Ac 
corrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  fle  il 
their  devotion,  they  make  a  majority  is  M 
houses.  The  republican  party,  who  wwk  tip^ 
serve  the  government  in  its  present  fbm,  ■* 
fewer  in  number.  They  are  fewer  evcB  ski 
joined  by  the  two,  three,  or  h^f  doses  ^ 
federalists,  who,  though  tiiey  dare  not  sfov  % 
are  still  opposed  to  any  Gcmeral  GovenMMt; 
but,  being  less  so  to  a  repnblicsa  tfatf  > 
monarchical  one,  they  natural'y  join  thw 
whom  they  think  pursuing  the  lesser  evil— Ti 
President  Washingtok.  iii,  361.  Fosd  Pl 
vi,  3.     (Pa.,  May  179a.) 

63S3e .    While  yon  [in  FMcel 

are  exterminating  the  monster  aristocrscj,  m 
pulling  out  the  teeth  and  fangs  of  its  sMid- 
ate,  monarchy,  a  contrary  tendency  is  disesr- 
ered  in  some  here.  A  sect  ha^v  shown  itaV 
amon^  us,  who  declare  they  espoused  oar  set 
Constitution  not  as  a  good  and  sufficient  tlsg 
in  itself,  but  onlv  as  a  step  to  an  EngliiA  at- 
stitution,  the  only  thing  good  and  smficieni  ii 
itself,  in  their  eves,  ft  is  happy  for  a  Art 
these  are  preachers  without  foHowen,  oi 
that  our  people  are  firm  and  constant  in  tkir 
republican  purity.  You  will  wonder  to  be  Iol' 
that  it  is  from  the  Eastward  chiefly  thst  ttoe 
champions  for  a  King.  lord*  and  comiBOB^' 
eome.  They  get  some  important  iitftrii*- 
from  New  York^  and  are  puffed  up  by  a  trfte 
of  Agioteurs  which  have  been  hatched  in  a  bel 
of  corruption  made  up  after  the  modd  of 
their  beloved  England.  Too  many  of  tlMR 
stock-jobbers  and  king- jobbers  have  come  b* 
our  Legislature,  or  rather  too  many  of  otf 
Legislature  have  become  ftock-joboers  vi^ 
king-jobbers.  However,  the  voice  of  the  Deofle 
is  beginning  to  make  itself  heard,  and  will  pfw- 
ably  cleanse  their  seats  at  the  ensuing  cketios 
— To  General  Lafayette,  iii,  450.  Fon  n, 
vi.  78.     (Pa.,  179a.) 

6330 ,    He  [President  Wtshmf- 

ton]  said  that  as  to  the  idea  of  transforadut 
this  government  into  a  monarchv  he  did  ooK 
believe  there  were  ten  men  in  the  United  Sttio 
whose  opinions  were  worth  attention,  who  €B- 
tertained  such  a  thought.  I  told  him  that 
were  many  more  than  he  imagined.  I  recallH 
to  his  memory  a  dispute  at  his  own  tilbk 
*  ♦  *  between  General  Schuyler,  on  cos 
side,  and  Pinckney  and  myself  on  die  odtcr. 
wherein  the  former  maintained  the  positioa 
that  hereditary  descent  was  as  likelv  to  modov 
good  magistrates  as  election.  I  to*d  him.  tbk 
though  the  people  were  sound,  there  wu  » 
ninnerous  sect  who  had  monarchy  in  coniempb 
tion :  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  «* 
one  of  these ;  that  I  had  heard  him  say  dist  tbh 
Constitrtion  was  a  shi*ly-shslly  thing  of  men 
milk  and  water,  which  conM  not  last  and  «* 
only  good  as  a  step  to  something  better.    Thi^ 
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when  we  reflected,  that  he  had  endeavored  in 
the  convention,  to  make  an  English  constitution 
out  of  it,  and  when  failing  in  that,  we  saw  all 
his  measures  tending  to  bring  it  to  the  same 
thing,  it  was  natural  for  us  to  be  jealous ;  and 
particularly,  when  we  saw  that  these  measures 
nad  established  corruption  in  the  Legislature, 
where  there  was  a  squadron  devoted  to  the 
nod  of  the  Treasury,  doing  whatever  he  had  di- 
rected, and  ready  to  do  what  he  should  direct. 
That  if  the  equilibrium  of  the  three  great  bodies, 
Vjtgislative,  Executive,  and  Judiciary,  could  be 
preserved,  if  the  Legislature  could  be  kept  inde- 
pendent, I  should  never  fear  the  result  of  such 
a  government;  but  that  I  could  not  but  be  un- 
easy when  I  saw  that  the  Executive  had  swal- 
lowed up  the  Legislative  branch.  He  said,  that 
as  to  that  interested  spirit  in  the  Legislature, 
it  was  what  could  not  be  avoided  in  any  gov- 
ernment, unless  we  were  to  exclude  particular 
descriptions  of  men,  such  as  the  holders  of  the 
funds  from  all  office.  I  told  him,  there  was 
i^eat  difference  between  the  little  accidental 
schemes  of  self-interest,  which  would  take  place 
in  every  body  of  men,  and  influence  their  votes, 
and  a  regular  system  for  forming  a  corps  of 
interested  persons  who  should  be  steadily  at  the 
orders  of  the  Treasury. — The  Anas,  ix,  121. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  204.     (Oct.  1792.) 

5331. .    In    the    course    of    our 

Cmembers  of  the  Cabinet]  conversation  Knox, 
stickling  for  parade,  got  into  great  warmth  and 
swore  that  our  government  must  either  be  en- 
tirely new  modeled  or  it  would  be  knocked  to 
pieces  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  that,  as  it  is 
at  present,  he  would  not  give  a  copper  for  it; 
that  it  is  the  President's  character,  and  not  the 
■written  Constitution,  which  keeps  it  together. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  139.  Ford  ed.,  i,  222.  (Feb. 
1793.) 

5332. .  The  aspect  of  our  poli- 
tics has  wonderfully  changed  fince  you  left  us. 
In  place  of  that  noble  love  of  liberty,  and  repub- 
lican government  which  carried  us  triumph- 
antly through  the  war,  an  Anglican,  monarchic- 
al, aristocratical  party  has  sprung  up,  whose 
avowed  object  is  to  draw  over  us  the  substance, 
as  they  have  already  done  the  forms  of  the 
British  government.  The  mass  of  our  citizens, 
however,  remain  true  to  their  republican  princi- 
ples ;  the  whole  landed  interest  is  republican, 
and  so  is  a  great  mass  of  talents.  Against  us 
arc  the  Executive,  ihe  Judiciary,  two  out  of 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  all  the  officers 
of  the  Government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers, 
all  timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism 
to  the  boisterous  sea  of  liberty.  British  mer- 
chants and  Americans  trading  on  British  capi- 
tals, speculators  and  holders  in  the  banks  and 
public  funds,  a  contrivance  invented  for  the  pur- 
poses of  corruption,  and  for  assimilat  ng  us  in 
all  things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound 
parts  of  the  British  model.  It  would  give  you 
a  fever  were  I  to  name  to  you  the  apostates 
who  have  gone  over  to  these  heresies,  men  who 
were  Samsons  in  the  field  and  Solomons  in  the 
council,  but  who  have  had  their  heads  shorn  by 
•  ♦  ♦  England.  In  short,  we  are  likely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  we  have  obtained  only  by 
unremitting  labors  and  perils.  But  we  shall 
preserve  it :  and  our  mass  of  weight  and  wealth 
on  the  good  side  is  so  great,  as  to  leave  no 
danger  that  force  will  ever  be  attempted  against 
us.  We  have  only  to  awake  and  snap  the 
Lilliputian  cords  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
tangling us  during  the  first  sleep  which  suc- 
ceeded our  labors. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv, 
I. 10.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  75.  (M.,  April  1796.)  See 
Mazzei. 


5333. .      It    would     seem    that 

changes  in  the  principles  of  our  government 
are  to  be  pushed  till  they  accomplish  a  mon- 
archy peaceably,  or  force  a  resistance  which, 
with  the  aid  of  an  army,  may  end  in  mon- 
archy. Still,  I  hope  that  this  will  be  peaceably 
prevented  by  the  eyes  of  the  people  being 
opened,  and  the  consequent  effect  of  the  elective 
principle. — To  Charles  Pinckney.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  398.     (M.,  Oct.  1799.) 

5334. .  I  know,  indeed,  that   here 

are  monarchists  among  us.  One  character  of 
these  is  in  theory  only,  and  perfectly  acquiescent 
in  our  form  of  government  as  it  is,  and  not  en- 
tertaining a  thought  of  destroying  it  merely  on 
their  theoretic  opinions.  A  second  class,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  our  quondam  colleague  [in  the 
cabinet,  Hamilton],  are  ardent  for  introduction 
of  monarchy,  eager  for  armies,  making  more 
noi«e  for  a  g^eat  naval  establishment  than  bet- 
ter patriots,  who  wish  it  on  a  rational  scale 
only,  commensurate  to  our  wants  and  our 
means.  This  last  class  ought  to  be  tolerated 
but  not  trusted. — To  General  Henry  Knox. 
iv,  386.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  36.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

5335.  MONABCHYy  ColoniBts  and.— I 
believe  you  may  be  assured,  that  an  idea  or 
desire  of  returning  to  anything  like  their  [the 
Colonists']  ancient  government,  never  entered 
into  their  heads.* — To  David  Hartley,  ii,  165. 
(P.,  1787.) 

5336. .    I  am  satisfied  that  the 

King  of  England  believes  the  mass  of  our  people 
to  be  tired  of  their  independence,  and  desirous 
of  returning  under  his  government,  and  that 
the  same  opinion  prevails  in  the  ministry  and 
nation.  They  have  hired  their  newswriters  to 
repeat  this  lie  in  their  gazettes  so  long,  that  they 
have  become  the  dupes  of  it  themselves. — To 
John  Jay.     ii,  305.     (P.,  1787.) 

5337.  MONABCHY,  Evils  of.— If  any- 
body thinks  that  kings,  nob'es  or  priests  are 
good  conservators  of  the  public  happiness,  send 
hm  here  [France].  It  is  the  best  school  in 
the  universe  to  cure  him  of  that  folly.  He  will 
see  here,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  these  descrip- 
tions of  men  are  an  abandoned  confederacy 
against  the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  omnipotence  of  their  effect  cannot  be  better 
proved  than  in  this  country  particularly,  where, 
notwithstading  the  finest  soil  upon  earth,  the 
finest  climate  under  heaven,  and  a  people  of  the 
most  benevolent,  the  most  gay  and  amiable  char- 
acter of  which  the  human  form  is  susceptible ; 
where  such  a  people,  I  say,  surrounded  by  so 
many  blessings  from  nature,  are  loaded  with 
misery,  by  kings,  nobles  and  priests,  and  by 
them  alone. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  7.  Ford 
ed.,  iv,  268.     (P.,  1786.) 

5338. .     I  am  astonished  at  some 

people's  considering  a  kingly  government  as  a 
refuge  [from  the  evils  of  the  Confederation]. 
Advise  such  to  read  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
solicited  Jupiter  for  a  king.  If  that  does  not 
put  them  to  rights  send  them  to  Europe  to 
see  something  of  the  trappings  of  monarchy, 
and  I  will  undertake  that  every  pian  shall  go 
back  thoroughly  cured.  If  all  the  evils  which 
can  arise  among  us  from  the  republican  form  of 
government  from  this  day  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment could  be  put  into  a  scale  against  what 
this  country  [France]  suffers  from  its  mon- 
archical form  in  a  week,  or  England  in  a  month, 
the    latter    would    predominate.     Consider    the 

*  David  Hartley  was  the  British  agent  in  Paris.— 
Editor. 
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contents  of  the  Red  Book  in  England,  or  the 
Almanac  Royale  of  France,  and  say  what  a 
people  gain  by  monarchy.  No  race  of  kings  has 
ever  presented  above  one  man  of  common  sense 
in  twenty  generations.  The  best  they  can  do 
is  to  leave  things  to  their  ministers,  and  what 
are  their  ministers  but  a  committee,  badly 
chosen?  If  the  king  ever  meddles  it  is  to  do 
harm. — To  Be.njamin  Hawkins,  ii,  220. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  426.     (P.,  Aug.  1787.) 

5389. .     I  hear  there  are  people 

among  you  who  think  the  experience  of  our 
governments  has  already  proved  that  repub- 
lican government  will  not  answer.  Send  those 
gentry  here  to  count  the  blessings  of  monarchy. 
A  king's  sister,  for  -nstance.  stopped  on  the 
road,  and  on  a  hostile  journey,  is  sufficient 
cause  for  him  to  march  immediately  twenty 
thousand  men  to  revenge  this  insult. — To 
Joseph  Jones,  ii,  249.  Fokd  ed.,  iv.  438.  (P., 
1787.) 

5340. .    There  is  scarcely  an  evil 

known  in  the  European  countries  which  may 
not  be  traced  to  their  king,  as  its  source,  nor 
a  good  which  is  not  derived  from  the  small 
fibres  of  republicanism  existing  among  them. — 
To  General  Washixcton.  ii.  375.  Ford  eh.. 
V.  8.     (P.,  1788.) 

5341.  MONABCHY,  The  Federal  Con- 
vention and. — The  want  of  some  authority 
which  should  procure  justice  to  the  public  cred- 
itors, and  an  observance  of  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  produced  •  ♦  •  the  call  bf  a  con- 
vention of  the  States  at  Annapolis.  Although, 
at  this  meeting,  a  difference  of  opinion  w.ns 
evident  on  the  ciucstion  of  a  republican  or  kingly 
governnient,  yet,  so  generally  through  the  Statt-s 
was  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  former,  that 
the  friends  of  the  latter  confined  themselves  to 
a  course  of  obstruction  only,  and  delay,  to 
everything  proposed.  They  hoped,  that  nothing 
being  done,  and  all  things  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  a  kingly  govcrnnicnt  might  be  usurped, 
and  subniittc«l  to  by  the  people,  as  better  than 
.inarchy  and  wars,  internal  and  external,  tlio 
certain  consequences  of  the  present  want  of  ;> 
general  government.  The  effect  of  their  ma- 
nccuvres.  with  the  defective  attendance  of  dei)u- 
ties  from  the  States,  resulted  in  the  measure  t)f 
calling  a  more  general  convention,  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia.  At  this,  the  same  party  ex- 
hibited the  same  practices,  and  with  the  same 
view^  of  preventing  a  government  of  concunl. 
which  they  foresaw  would  be  republican,  and 
of  forcing  through  anarchy  their  way  to  mon- 
archy. Hut  the  mass  of  that  cf>nvention  was  too 
honest,  too  wise,  and  too  steady,  to  be  baffled 
or  misled  by  their  nian<.puvres.  One  of  these 
wav  a  form  of  government  proposed  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  which  would  have  been  in  fact  a 
coinproniisc  between  the  two  parties  of  roy- 
alisni  and  republicanism.  According  to  this, 
the  I*'xecutive  and  one  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture were  to  be  during  good  behavior.  1.  c.  for 
life,  ami  the  govenuirs  of  the  States  were  to 
be  named  by  these  two  prominent  organs.  This, 
however,  was  rejected  ;  on  which  Hamilton  left 
the  Convention,  as  desperate,  and  never  re- 
turned apain.  imtil  near  its  conclusion.  These 
opinions  and  efforts,  secret  or  avowed,  of  the 
advocates  for  monarchy,  had  begotten  great  jeal- 
ousy through  the  States  nenerally  :  and  this  Jeal- 
ousy it  was  which  excitecl  the  strong  opposition 
to  the  conventional  CouNtitution :  a  jealousy 
which  yielded  at  last  onlv  to  a  general  determi- 
nation to  establish  certain  amendments  as  bar- 
riers against  a  government  either  monarchical 


or   consolidated.* — ^Thk   Anas,     iz,   89.    FiB0 
Eu..  i.  158.    (1818.) 

5342.  MOHASCHY,  Frmch  Bevolvtta 
and. — The  failure  of  the  French  Revolndoi 
would   have   been   a  powerful 


those  who  wish  to  introduce  a  Idnc.  lordly  and 

allhead  and  bd 


commons  here,  a  sect  which  ia'  _ 
body. — ^To  Edmund  Pendleton. 
358.     (Pa..  1791.) 


FoBD  n.,  T. 


5343 .     President     Wa 

added  that  he  considered  France  as  the  1 
anchor  of  this  country  and  its  friendship  as  a 
first  object.  There  are  in  the  United  Siata 
some  characters  of  opposite  principles;  aooc 
of  them  are  high  in  office,  others  posaeaaai 
great  wealth,  and  all  of  them  hostile  to  Franec 
and  fondly  looking  to  England  as  the  staff  of 
their  hope.  ♦  •  ♦  They  •  •  •  have  es- 
poused [the  Constitution]  only  as  a  fftT^f^^^M^' 
stone  to  monarchy,  and  have  endcavoied  tt 
approximate  it  to  that  in  its  administration  is 
order  to  render  its  final  transition  more  cssy. 
The  successes  of  republicanism  in  France  hsTC 
given  the  cou^  dc  grace  to  their  prospects,  snd 
I  hope  to  their  projects. — To  Wiluam  Shoit. 
iii,  503.     Ford  ed.,  vi.  155.     (Pa.,  1793.) 


5344.  MONARCHY,    Hamilton 

[Alexander]  Hamilton's  financial  system  had 
then  [1790]  passed.  It  had  two  objects.  Ftnt 
as  a  puzzle,  to  exclude  popular  understanding 
and  inquiry.  Secondly,  as  a  machine  for  the 
corruption  of  the  Legislature:  for  he  avowed 
the  opinion,  that  man  could  be  governed  br  one 
of  two  motives  only,  force  or  interest.t  rorce. 
he  observed,  in  this  country  was  out  of  the 
question ;  and  the  interests,  therefore,  of  the 
members  must  be  laid  hold  of.  to  keep  the 
Legislature  in  unison  with  the  Executive.  And 
with  grief  and  shame  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  machine  was  not  without  effect;  that 
even  in  this,  the  birth  of  our  government,  some 
members  were  found  sordid  enough  to  bend 
their  duty  to  their  interests,  and  to  look  after 
personal,  rather  than  public  good.  •  ♦  • 
TThe  measures  of  Hamilton's  financial  systeOi 
— the  Funding  and  United  States  Bank  Acts. 

•  Jeffer».>n  added :  *'  In  what  passed  through  the 
whdlc  period  of  these  conventions,  I  have  gone  on  the 
information  of  those  who  were  members  of  them.  be. 
inii  mvself  absent  on  my  mission  to  France.**  A  note 
in  the  Ford  edition  reads :  *'  No  evidence  wbate\-er 
has  been  found  to  confirm  Jefferson's  account  of  thif 
C:«.nvenlion    •    ♦    •.'—EDITOR. 

♦  The  subjoined  extracts  from  Hamiiiom*s  W^rks 
s*-'  forth  hisprinciplesof  government  in  this  respect; 

"A  vast  majority  of  mankind  is  naturally  biased 
by  the  motives  of  self-interest.**— //'a»i«//0ii'j  If  Mi. 
ii,  10. 

''  The  safest  reliance  of  every  government  it  <« 
men's  interests.  This  is  a  principle  of  human  nainre 
on  which  all  political  speculation,  to  be  jnst,  mntt 
be  founded."— //ami7/M\r  Works,  iu  998. 

''  We  may  preach  until  we  are  tired  of  the  tbene 
the  necessity  of  disinterestedness  in  republics,  witb* 
out  making  a  single  proselyte.**— //irmtZrtfii'x  Wvrh^ 
ii,  iq?. 

''A  small  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  coo; 
vince  us  that  with  far  the  greatest  part  of  maoklod 
imprest  is  the  governing  principle,  and  that  almotf 
everv  mnn  is  more  or  less  under  its  influence.  Mo- 
tives' of  public  virtue  may  for  a  time,  or  in  particnlsr 
in  stances,  actuate  men  to  the  observance  of  a  coo* 
duct  purelv  disinterested,  but  they  are  not  safncieD] 
of  themselves  to  produce  a  conformity  to  the  refined 
dictates  of  social  duty.  Few  men  are  capable  of 
making  a  continual  sacrifice  of  all  views  of  profit 
interest,  or  advantage,  to  the  common  good.  It  ii 
in  vain  to  exclaim  against  the  depravity  of  hnmss 
nature  on  this  account;  the  fact  is  so,  and  we  must  in 
n  great  measure  change  the  consdtutfon  of  man 
before  we  can  make  ft  otherwise.  No  institution 
not  built  on  the  presumptive  truth  of  these  masimi 
can  succeed.'*— /TaMi/rMi'x  Workt.    ii,  i^o^—BnrroiL 
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•Ac.,]  added  to  the  number  of  votaries  to  the 
Trcasuxy,  and  made  its  Chief  the  master  of 
every  vote  in  the  Legislature,  which  might 
^ve  to  the  government  the  direction  suited  to 
his  political  views.  I  know  well,  and  so  must 
be  understood,  that  nothing  like  a  majority  in 
Congress  had  yielded  to  this  corruption.  Far 
from  it.  But  a  division,  not  very  unequal,  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  honest  part  of  that 
body,  between  the  parties  styled  republican 
.and  federal.  The  latter  being  monarchists  in 
principle,  adhered  to  Hamilton  of  course,  as 
"their  leader  in  that  principle,  and  this  merce- 
nary phalanx  added  to  them,  ensured  him  al- 
ways a  majority  in  both  Houses;  so  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Legislature  was  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasury.  ♦  ♦  ♦  By 
this  combination,  legislative  expositions  were 
^ven  to  the  Constitution,  and  all  the  adminis- 
trative laws  were  siiaped  on  the  model  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  passed.  *  *  *  Here  then  was 
the  real  ground  of  the  opposition  which  was 
made  to  the  course  of  administration.  Its 
•object  was  to  preserve  the  Legislature  pure 
and  independent  of  the  Executive,  to  restrain 
the  administration  to  republican  forms  and 
principles,  and  not  permit  the  Constitution  to 
be  construed  into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be  warped 
in  practice  into  all  the  principles  and  pollu- 
tions of  their  favorite  English  model.  Nor 
was  this  an  opposition  to  General  Washington. 
He  was  true  to  the  republican  charge  confided 
to  him :  and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pro- 
tested to  me,  in  our  conversations  that  he  would 
lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it ; 
and  he  did  this  the  oftener,  and  with  the  more 
earnestness,  because  he  knew  my  suspicions 
oi  Hamilton's  designs  against  it,  and  wished 
to  quiet  them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
drift,  or  of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes. 
Unversed  in  financial  projects,  and  calculations 
and  budgets,  his  approbation  of  them  was  bot- 
tomed on  his  confidence  in  the  man. — The 
Anas,  ix,  91.  Ford  ed.,  i,  160,  164,  165. 
(1818.) 

5345. .     Hamilton  was  not  only 

a  monarchist,  but  for  a  monarchy  bottomed  on 
corruption.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will  relate  an 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  attest  the 
God  who  made  me.  Before  the  President 
[Washington]  set  out  on  his  southern  tour  in 
April,  1 791,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  the  fourth 
of  that  month,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State,  Treasury,  and  War.  desiring 
that  if  any  serious  and  important  cases  should 
arise  during  his  absence,  they  would  consult  and 
act  on  them.  And  he  requested  that  the  Vice- 
President  should  also  be  consulted.  This  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  that  officer  was 
ever  requested  to  take  part  in  a  cabinet  ques- 
tion. Some  occasion  for  consultation  arising, 
I  invited  those  gentlemen  (and  the  Attorney 
General  as  well  as  I  remember),  to  dine  with 
me,  in  order  to  confer  on  the  subject.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  our  question  agreed 
and  dismissed,  conversation  began  on  other 
matters,  and,  by  some  circumstance,  was 
led  to  the  British  Constitution,  on  which  Mr. 
Adams  observed,  **  Purge  that  constitution  of 
its  corruption,  and  give  to  its  popular  branch 
equality  of  representation,  and  it  would  be  the 
most  perfect  constitution  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man ''.  Hamilton  paused  and  said, 
•*  purge  it  of  its  corruption,  and  give  to  its 
popular  branch  equality  of  representation,  and 
it  would  become  an  impracticable  government : 
as  it  stands  at  present,  with  all  its  supposed 
defects,  it  is  the  most  perfect  government 
which  ever  existed  ".  And  this  was  assuredly 
the    exact   line    which    separated    the    political 


creeds  of  these  two  gentlemen.  The  one  was 
for  two  hereditary  branches  and  an  honest 
elective  one;  the  other  for  an  hereditary  King, 
with  a  House  of  Lords  and  Commons  corrupted 
to  his  will,  and  standing  between  him  and 
the  people.  The  Anas,  ix,  96.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
165.     (1818.) 

5346. .  Hamilton  frankly  avowed 

that  he  considered  the  British  constitution, 
with  all  the  corruptions  of  its  administration, 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government  which 
had  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit  of  man ;  pro- 
fessing however,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
spirit  of  this  country  was  so  fundamentally  re- 
publican that  it  would  be  visionary  to  think 
of  introducing  monarchy  here,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  duty  of  its  administrators  to 
conduct  it  on  the  principles  their  constituents 
had  elected. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii, 
371.     Ford  ed.,  x,  314.     (M.,   1824.) 

5347. .  Harper  takes  great  pains 

to  prove  that  Hamilton  was  no  monarchist,  by 
exaggerating  his  own  intimacy  with  him,  and 
the  impossibility,  if  he  was  so,  that  he  should 
not  at  some  time  have  betrayed  it  to  him.  This 
may  pass  with  uninformed  readers,  but  not 
with  those  who  have  had  it  from  Hamilton's 
own  mouth.  I  am  one  of  those,  and  but  one  of 
many.  At  my  own  table,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Adams,  Knox,  Randolph  and  myself,  in  a  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Adams  and  himself,  he 
avowed  his  preference  of  monarchy  over  every 
other  government,  and  his  opinion  that  the 
English  was  the  most  perfect  model  of  govern- 
ment ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man,  Mr. 
Adams  agreeing,  *'  if  its  corruptions  were  done 
away " ;  while  Hamilton  insisted  that  **  with 
these  corruptions  it  was  perfect,  and  without 
them  it  would  be  an  impracticable  government  * . 
— To  William  Short,  vii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
330.     (M.,   1825.) 

5348.  MONABCHY,      Imitation     of.— 

When  on  my  return  from  Europe.  I  joined 
the  government  in  March,  1790,  at  New  York, 
I  was  much  astonished,  indeed,  at  the  mimicry 
I  found  established  of  royal  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  more  alarmed  at  the  unexpected 
phenomenon,  by  the  monarchical  sentiments 
I  heard  expressed  and  openly  maintained  in 
every  company,  executive  and  judiciary  (Gen- 
eral Washington  alone  excepted),  and  by  a 
great  part  of  the  Legislature,  save  only  some 
members  who  had  been  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  a  very  few  of  recent  introduction.  I  took 
occasion,  at  various  times,  of  expressing  to 
General  Washington  my  disappointment  at 
these  symptoms  of  a  change  of  principle,  and 
that  I  thought  them  encouraged  by  the  forms 
and  ceremonies,  which  I  found  prevailing,  not 
at  all  in  character  with  the  simplicity  of  repub- 
lican government,  and  looking  as  if  wishfully 
to  those  of  European  courts.  His  general  ex- 
planations to  me  were,  that  when  he  arrived  at 
New  York  to  enter  on  the  executive  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  government,  he  observed  to 
those  who  were  to  assist  him,  that  placed  as 
he  was  in  an  office  entirely  new  to  him,  un- 
acquainted with  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
other  governments,  still  less  apprised  of  those 
which  might  be  properly  established  here,  and 
himself  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  forms,  he 
wished  them  to  consider  and  prescribe  what 
they  should  be ;  and  the  task  was  assigned  par- 
ticularly to  General  Knox,  a  man  of  parade, 
and  to  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  resided 
sometime  at  a  foreign  court.  They,  he  said, 
were  the  authors  of  the  present  regulat\OTv%, 
and    that    others    were    ptopostd    ^o    Ya^^"^ 
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strained  that  he  absolutely  rejected  them.  At- 
tentive to  the  difference  of  opinion  prevailing 
on  this  subject,  when  the  term  of  his  second 
election  arrived,  he  called  the  heads  of  Depart- 
ments together,  observed  to  them  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  at  the  commencement  of 
the  government,  the  advice  he  had  taken  and 
the  course  he  had  observed  in  compliance  with 
it ;  that  a  proper  occasion  had  now  arrived  of 
revising  that  course,  of  correcting  it  in  any  par- 
ticulars not  approved  in  experience ;  and  he 
de^ired  us  to  consult  together,  agree  on  any 
changes  we  should  think  for  the  better,  and 
that  he  should  willingly  conform  to  what  we 
should  advise.  We  met  at  my  office.  Ham- 
ilton and  myself  agreed  at  once  that  there  was 
too  much  ceremony  for  the  character  of  our 
government,  and  particularly  that  the  parade 
of  the  installation  at  New  York  ought  not  to 
be  copied  on  the  present  occa<'ion,  that  the 
President  should  desire  the  Chief  Justice  to 
attend  him  at  his  chambers,  that  he  should  ad- 
minister the  oath  of  office  to  h'm  in  the  presence 
of  the  higher  officers  of  the  government,  and 
that  the  certificate  of  the  fact  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  recorded. 
Randolph  and  Knox  differed  from  us.  the  latter 
vehemently ;  they  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
change  any  of  the  established  forms,  and  we 
authorized  Randolph  to  report  our  opinions  to 
the  President.  As  these  opinions  were  di- 
vided, and  no  positive  advice  given  as  to  any 
change,  no  change  was  made. — To  Martin  Van 
BuREN.  vii,  367.  Ford  ed.,  x,  310.  (M., 
1824) 

5349. .    The  forms  which  I  had 

censured  in  my  letter  to  Mazzei  were  perfectly 
understood  by  General  Washington,  and  were 
those  which  he  himself  but  barely  tolerated. 
He  had  furnished  me  a  proper  occasion  for 
proposing  their  reformation,  and  my  opinion 
not  prevailing,  he  knew  1  could  not  have  meant 
any  part  of  the  censure  for  him. — To  Martin 
Van  Buren.  vii,  368.  Ford  ed.,  x,  311.  (M.. 
1824.) 

5350.  MONARCHY,  Inimical  to.— I  was 

much  an  enemy  to  monarchies  before  I  came 
to  Europe.  1  am  ten  thousand  times  more  so. 
since  I  have  seen  what  they  are. — To  General 
Washington,  ii,  375.  Ford  ed.,  v,  8.  (P., 
1788.) 

5351.  MONABCHY,  Preference  for.— I 

returned  from  the  mission  [to  France]  in  the 
first  year  of  the  new  government  ♦  •  *  and 
proceeded  to  N'ew  York  to  enter  on  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Here,  certainly.  1  found 
a  state  of  thinps  which,  of  all  I  had  ever  con- 
templated. I  the  least  expected.  I  had  left 
France  in  the  first  year  of  her  Revolution,  in 
the  fervor  of  Tiatural  rights,  and  zeal  for  ref- 
ormation. My  conscientious  devotion  to  these 
right-  could  not  be  heightened,  but  it  had  been 
aroused  and  excited  by  daily  exercise.  The 
President  received  me  cordially,  and  my  col- 
ica^'ues  and  the  circle  of  principal  citizens, 
apparently,  with  welcome.  The  courtesies  of 
dinner  parties  given  me.  as  a  stranger  newly 
arrived  aniong  them,  placed  me  at  once  in 
their  familiar  society.  But  I  cannot  describe 
the  wonder  and  mortification  with  which  the 
table  cotiversations  filled  me.  Politics  was  the 
chief  topic,  and  a  preference  of  kingly,  over 
rcpnh  ican.  government  was  evidently  the  favor- 
ite sentiment.  An  apostate  I  could  not  be.  nor 
yet  a  hypocrite :  and  I  found  myself,  for  the 
most  i)art  the  only  advocate  on  the  republican 
side  of  the  question,  unless  among  the  guests 
there  chanced  to  be  some  member  of  that  party 


from  the  Legislative  Houses. — The  Anas.    11, 
91.     Ford  ed.,  i,  159.     (1818.) 

5352. .    When  I  arrived  at  New 

York  in  1790,  to  take  a  part  in  the  administn- 
tion,  being  fresh  from  the  French  Revolutioii, 
while  in  its  first  and  pure  stage,  and  come- 
quently  somewhat  whetted  up  in  my  own  re- 
publican principles,  I  found  a  state  of  thing^ 
in  the  general  society  of  the  place,  which  I 
could  not  have  supposed  possible.  Beng  a 
stranger  there,  I  was  feasted  from  table  to 
table,  at  large  set  dinners,  the  parties  gener- 
ally from  twenty  to  thirty.  The  revolution  1 
had  left,  and  that  we  had  just  gone  through  in 
the  recent  change  of  our  own  goverDmeiit,  be- 
ing the  common  topics  of  conversation,  l  wat 
astonished  to  find  the  general  prevalence  of 
monarchical  sentiments,  insomuch  that  in 
maintaining  those  of  republicanism,  I  had  al- 
ways the  whole  company  on  my  hands,  neter 
scarcely  finding  among  them  a  single  coadfo- 
cate  in  that  argument,  unless  some  old  member 
of  Congress  happened  to  be  present.  Tbe 
furthest  that  any  one  would  go,  in  support  of 
the  republican  features  of  our  new  government, 
would  be  to  say,  "  the  present  Constitution  it 
well  as  a  beginning  and  may  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  only  a  stepping  stone 
to  something  better".  Among  their  writen 
[Joreph]  Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  •'Port- 
folio ' ,  who  was  a  kind  of  oracle  with  them, 
and  styled  *'  the  Addison  of  America  **,  openljr 
avowed  his  preference  of  monarchv  over  all 
other  forms  of  government,  prided  himself  00 
the  avowal,  and  maintained  it  by  argmneot 
freely  and  without  reserve  in  his  publicationi^ 
I  do  not  myself  know  that  the  Essex  Jtmta.  ol 
Boston,  were  monarchists,  but  I  have  always 
heard  it  so  said,  and  never  doubted.  These 
are  but  detached  items  from  a  great  mass  of 
proofs  then  fully  before  the  public.  ♦  •  • 
They  are  now  disavowed  by  the  party.  But 
had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and  determined 
stand  then  made  by  a  counter  party,  no  nan 
can  say  what  our  government  would  have  bceii 
at  this  day.  Monarchy,  to  be  sure,  is  now  dt- 
feated.  and  they  wish  it  should  be  forgotten  j 
that  it  was  ever  advocated.  They  see  that  it  1 
is  desperate,  and  treat  its  imputation  to  them 
as  a  calumny ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  none  of 
them  have  it  now  in  direct  aim.  Yet  the  spirit 
is  not  done  away.  The  same  party  Ukes  now 
what  they  deem  the  next  best  ground,  the  con- 
solidation of  the  government;  the  giving  to 
the  Federal  lAember  of  the  Government,  Iv 
unlimited  constructions  of  the  Constitution,  a 
control  over  all  the  fimctions  of  the  Sutei 
and  the  concentration  of  all  power  ultimately 
at  Washington. — To  William  dHOKT.  vii,  39* 
Ford  ed.,  x,  332.  (M.,  1825.) 

5353.  MONABCHYy  Throwing  otf.- 
With  respect  to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  pa^ 
ticular,  the  people  seem  to  have  laid  aside  the 
monarchical,  and  taken  up  the  republican  fo^ij 
of  government  with  as  much  ease  as  would 
have  attended  their  throwing  off  an  old  ai^ 
putting  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Not  a  single 
throe  has  attended  this  important  transforma- 
tion. A  half-dozen  aristocratical  gendemen- 
agonizing  under  the  loss  of  preeminence, 
have  sometimes  ventured  their  sarcasms  on  otf 
political  metamorphosis.  They  have  beeo 
thought  fitter  objects  of  pity  than  of  ponisb- 
ment. — To  Benjamin  Franklin,  i,  204.  FoU 
I'D.,  ii,  131.     (August  1777') 

5354.  MOHASCHY,  Waahin^tonukd^ 

I    am   satisfied   that   General    Washington  had 
not  a  wish  to  perpetuate  hU  anthori^ ;  but  be 
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who  supposes  it  was  practicable,  had  he  wished 
it,  knows  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  America, 
either  of  the  people  or  of  those  who  possessed 
their  confidence.  There  was,  indeed,  a  cabal 
of  the  officers  of  the  army  who  proposed  to 
establish  a  monarchy  and  to  propose  it  to  Gen- 
eral Washington.  He  frowned  indignantly  at 
the  proposit  on  (according  to  the  information 
which  got  abroad),  and  Rufus  Kine  and  some 
few  civil  characters,  chiefly  (indeed,  I  believe, 
to  a  man)  north  of  Maryland,  who  joined  in 
this  intrigue.  But  they  never  dared  openlv 
to  avow  it,  knowing  that  the  spirit  which  had 
produced  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
was  alive  to  the  preservation  of  it. — Notes  on 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ix,  478. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  262. 

5355. .    The  next  effort  was  (on 

suggestion  of  the  same  individuals,  in  the 
moment  of  their  separation),  the  establishment 
of  an  hereditary  order,  under  the  name  of  the 
Cincinnati,  ready  prepared,  by  that  distinction, 
to  be  engrafted  into  the  future  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  placing  General  Washington  still 
at  their  head.  The  General  wrote  to  me  on 
this  subject,  while  I  was  in  Congress  at  An- 
napolis. ♦  ♦  '♦  He  afterwards  called  on 
me  at  that  place,  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  of 
the  society,  and  after  a  whole  evening  of  con- 
sultation, he  left  that  place  fully  determined 
to  use  all  his  endeavors  for  its  total  suppres- 
sion. But  he  found  it  so  firmly  riveted  in  the 
affections  of  the  members  that,  strengthened 
as  they  happened  to  be  by  an  adventitious  oc- 
currence of  the  moment  [the  arrival  of  the 
badges  of  the  Order  from  France],  he  could 
effect  no  more  than  the  abolition  of  its  heredi- 
tary principle.*  He  called  again  on  his  re- 
turn. +  and  explained  to  me  fully  the  opposition 
which  had  been  made,  the  effect  of  the  oc- 
currence from  France,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  lives 
of  the  present  members. — The  Anas.  ix.  89. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  iS7-  (1818.)  See  Cincinnati 
Society. 

5356.  MONABCHY     vs.     BEFUBLIC, 

— With  all  the  defects  of  our  Constitution, 
whether  general  or  particular,  the  comparison 
of  our  governments  with  those  of  Europe,  is 
like  a  comparison  of  heaven  and  hell.  Eng- 
land, like  the  earth,  may  be  allowed  to  take 
the  intermediate  station. — To  J.  Jones,  ii,  249. 
(P.,   1787.) 

5357. .     We    were    educated    in 

royalism ;  no  wonder  if  some  of  us  retain  that 
idolatry  still.  Our  young  people  are  educated 
in  republican  sm ;  an  apostasy  from  that  to 
royalism.  is  unprecedented  and  impossible. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  5.  Ford  ed.,  v,  83. 
(P.,   1789.) 

5358.  MONEY,  Circulating  Medium.— 
The  increase  of  circulating  medium  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
according  to  my  ideas  of  paper  money,  is 
clearly  a  demerit  [in  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank.] — Na- 
tional Bank  Opinion,  vii,  558.  Ford  ed., 
V,  287.     (I7QI-) 

5359.  — > .     The  adequate  price  of  a 

thing  depends  on  the  capital  and  labor  nec- 

•  This  is  an  error.  The  abolition  of  the  hereditary 
jn-inciple  was  proposed,  but  never  adopted.— Note 
lit  PoKD  edition. 

t  This  cannot  be  so,  as  Washingrton  did  not  leave 
Philadelphia  till  after  Mav  i6th,  and  Jeflferson  left 
Annaoohs  for  France  on  May  nth.— NOTE  IN  Ford 
EDI  1  ION. 


essary  to  produce  it.  In  the  term  capital, 
I  mean  to  include  science,  because  capital  as 
well  as  labor  has  been  employed  to  acquire  it. 
Two  things  reouiring  the  same  capital  and 
labor,  should  be  of  the  same  price.  If  a 
gallon  of  wine  requires  for  its  production  the 
same  capital  and  labor  with  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  they  should  be  expressed  by  the  same 
price,  derived  from  the  application  of  a  com- 
mon measure  to  them.  The  comparative 
prices  of  things  being  thus  to  be  estimated 
and  expressed  by  a  common  measure,  we  may 
proceed  to  observe  that  were  a  country  so 
insulated  as  to  have  no  commercial  inter- 
course with  any  other,  to  confine  the  inter- 
change of  all  its  wants  and  supplies  within 
itself,  the  amount  of  circulating  medium,  as. 
a  common  measure  for  adjusting  these  ex- 
changes, would  be  quite  immaterial.  If  their 
circulation,  for  instance,  were  a  million  of 
dollars,  and  the  annual  produce  of  their  in- 
dustry equivalent  to  ten  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat,  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might 
be  one  dollar.  If,  then,  by  a  progressive 
coinage,  their  medium  should  be  doubled,  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  might  become 
progressively  two  dollars,  and  without  incon- 
venience. Whatever  be  the  proportion  of  the 
circulating  medium  to  the  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  industry,  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  that  industry.  In  the 
first  case,  a  bushel  of  wheat  will  be  repre- 
sented by  one  dollar;  in  the  second,  by  two 
dollars.  This  is  well  explained  by  Hume, 
and  seems  to  be  admitted  by  Adam  Smith. 
But  where  a  nation  is  in  a  full  course  of 
interchange  of  wants  and  supplies  with  all 
others,  the  proportion  of  its  medium  to  its 
produce  is  no  longer  indifferent. — ^To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  406.  (M., 
1813.) 

5360. .  One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  specie  as  a  medium  is,  that  being  of 
universal  value,  it  will  keep  itself  at  a  gen- 
eral level,  flowing  out  from  where  it  is  too 
high  into  parts  where  it  is  lower.  Whereas, 
if  the  medium  be  of  local  value  only,  as  paper 
money,  if  too  little,  indeed,  gold  and  silver 
will  flow  in  to  supply  the  deficiency;  but  if 
too  much,  it  accumulates,  banishes  the  gold 
and  silver  not  locked  up  in  vaults  and 
hoards,  and  depreciates  itself;  that  is  to  say, 
its  proportion  to  the  annual  produce  of  in- 
dustry being  raised,  more  of  it  is  required  to 
represent  any  particular  article  of  produce 
than  in  the  other  countries.  This  is  agreed 
to  by  [Adam]  Smith,  the  principal  advocate 
for  a  paper  circulation ;  but  advocating  it  on 
the  sole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated. 
He  admits,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  a  country  cannot  be 
so  secure  when  suspended  on  the  Dsedalian 
wings  of  paper  money,  as  on  the  solid  ground 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  that  in  time  of  war, 
the  insecurity  is  greatly  increased,  and  great 
confusion  possible  where  the  circulation  is  for 
the  greater  part  in  paper  ".  But  in  a  coun- 
try where  loans  are  uncertain,  and  a  specie 
circulation  the  only  sure  resource  for  therein 
the  preference  of  that  c\Tcw\aX\oTv  ^?»s"OXC«s  1 
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far  different  degree  of  importance. — ^To  J.  W. 
Khpes.  vi,  233.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  407.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

5361.  .     The     only     advantage 

which  [Adam]  Smith  proposes  by  substitu- 
ting paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and  silver 
money,  B.  2.  c.  2.  434,  is  "  to  replace  an  ex- 
pensive instrument  with  one  much  less  costly, 
and  sometimes  equally  convenient**;  that  is 
to  say,  page  437,  **  to  allow  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  be  sent  abroad  and  converted  into 
foreign  goods ",  and  to  substitute  paper  as 
being  a  cheaper  measure.  But  this  makes  no 
addition  to  the  stock  or  capital  of  the  nation. 
The  coin  sent  was  worth  as  much,  while 
in  the  country,  as  the  goods  imported  and 
taking  its  place.  It  is  only,  then,  a  change  of 
form  in  a  part  of  the  national  capital,  from 
that  of  gold  and  silver  to  other  goods.  He 
admits,  too.  that  while  a  part  of  the  goods 
received  in  exchange  for  the  coin  exported 
may  be  materials,  tools  and  provisions  for  the 
employment  of  an  additional  industry,  a  part, 
also,  may  be  taken  back  in  foreign  wines, 
silks.  &c..  to  l>c  consumed  by  idle  people  who 
produce  nothing;  and  so  far  the  substitution 
promotes  prodigality,  increases  expense  and 
corruption,  without  increasing  production. 
So  far  also,  then,  it  lessens  the  capital  of  the 
nation.  What  may  be  the  amount  which  the 
conversion  of  the  part  exchanged  for  pro- 
ductive goods  may  add  to  the  former  produc- 
tive mass,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  l)ecause, 
as  he  says,  oage  441.  "  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  is  the  proportion  which  the  cir- 
culating money  of  any  country  bears  to  the 
whole  value  of  the  annual  produce.  It  has 
been  computed  by  different  authors,  from  a 
fifth  to  a  thirtieth  of  that  value".  In  the 
United  States  it  must  be  less  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  commercial  world;  because 
the  great  mass  of  their  inhabitants  being  in 
respou'^ible  circumstances,  the  great  mass  of 
their  exchanges  in  the  country  is  effected  on 
credit,  in  their  merchants*  ledger,  who  sup- 
plier all  iheir  wants  through  the  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  ii  receives  the  produce  of  their 
farms,  or  other  articles  of  their  industry.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  farmer  wiih  a  revenue  of  ten 
thou-^and  dollars  a  year,  may  obtain  all  his 
supplies  from  hi«  merchant,  and  liquidate 
tliem  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the  sale  of  his 
produce  to  him.  without  the  intervention  of 
a  single  dollar  of  cash.  This.  then,  is  merely 
barter.  an<l  in  this  way  of  barter  a  great 
]>oriion  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  United 
States  is  exchanged  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  ca>h.  We  might  safely,  then,  state 
niir  medium  at  the  minimum  of  one-thirtieth. 
—To  J.  W.  Ei'i'F.s.  vi.  234.  Ford  ed..  ix, 
407.     (M.,  Xov.  1813.) 

5362.  .  But  what  is  one-thirtieth 

of  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  United  .States?  Or  what  is 
the  whole  value  oi  the  annual  produce  of  the 
United  States?  An  able  writer  and  com- 
petent judRe  of  the  subject,  in  1799.  on  as 
good  groimds  as  probably  could  be  taken,  es- 
timated it.  on  the  then  population  of  four  and 
a  half  million^  of  inhabitants,   to  be  thirty- 


seven  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  or  one 
htindred   and   sixty-eight   and    three-fonrdu 
millions  of  dollars.    According  to  the  same 
estimate  for  our  present  popiuation,  it  will 
be  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  one- 
thirtieth  of  which.  Smith's  minimum,  woaM 
be  ten  millions,  and  one-fifth,  his  maximniii, 
would  be  sixty  millions  for  the  quantum  of 
circulation.    But  suppose  that  instead  of  oar 
needing  the  least  circulating  medium  of  any 
nation,   from  the  circumstance  before  men- 
tioned,   we    should   place    ourselves    in  the 
middle  term  of  the  calculation,  to  wit:   at 
thirty-five  millions.    One-fifth  of  this,  at  the 
least,    Smith   thinks,    should   be    reUtned  in 
specie,  which  would  leave  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  specie  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities;  and  if  fifteen  millions  of 
that  should  be  returned  in  productive  goods. 
and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality,  that  would 
be  the  amoimt  of  capital  which  this  operation 
would  add  to  the  existing  mass.    But  to  what 
tiiass?     Not  that  of  the  three  hundred  mil- 
lions, which  is  only  its  cross  annual  produce, 
but  to  that  capital  of  which  the  three  hundred 
millions  are  but  the  annual  produce.     Bnt 
this  being  gross,  we  may  infer  from  it  the 
value  of  the  capital  by  considering  that  the 
rent  of  lands  is  generally  fixed  at  one-third 
of  the  gross  produce,  and  is  deemed  its  net 
profit,  and  twentv  times  that  its  fee  simple 
value.     The  profits  on  landed  capital  may, 
with   accuracy   enough   for  our  purpose,  be 
supposed  to  be  on  a  par  with  those  of  other 
capital.     This  would  give  us.  then,  for  the 
United  States,  a  capital  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions, all  in  active  employment,  and  exclusive 
of  unimproved  lands  lying  in  a  great  degree 
dormant.     Of  this,  fifteen  millions  would  be 
the  hundred  and  thirty-third  part.     And  it  is 
for  this  petty  addition  to  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  this  minimum  of  one  dollar,  added  to 
one  hundred  and.  thiny-three  and  a  third  or 
three-fourths  per  cent.,  that  we  are  to  give  tip 
our   gold    and    silver   medium,    its    intrinsic 
solidity,   its  universal  value,  and  its  saving 
powers  in  time  of  war,  and  to  substitute  for 
it  paper,   with  all  its  train  of  evils,  moral, 
political,  and  physical,  which  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  enumerate.    There  is  another  author- 
ity to  which  we  may  appeal  for  the  proper 
quantity  of  circulating  medium  for  the  United 
States.    The  old  Congress,  when  we  were  es- 
timated at  aliout  two  millions  of  people,  an 
a   long  and  able  discussion,  June  22^  1775. 
decided  the  sufficient  quantity  to  be  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  sum  they  then  emitted.* 
According  to  this,  it  should  be  eight  millions, 
now   that   we  are  eight   millions  of  people. 
This  differs  little  from  Smith's  minimum  of 
ten  millions,  and  strengthens  our  respect  for 
that   estimate. — To  J.    W.    Eppes.     vi,  ^ 
Ford  ed..  ix,  408.     (M.,   Nov.    1813.)'   See 
Bank.s  and  Debt. 

5363. .  Specie  is  the  most  perfect 

medium  because  it  will  preserve  its  own  level: 

n^^^'l^'lw'^^'^  montht  after  thU,  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  necessltiei  of  the  war,  to  abandon  tlM 
idea  of  cmlttingr  only  an  adequate  circulattoa,  and  to 
make  their  necemitien  the  lole  meaanra  o£  thair 
emiB*lona.-NoTE  BV  JEFFERSOK.  ^*™"  ^  "" 
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having  intrinsic  and  universal  value, 
!ver  die  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  reliance  in  time  of  war. — 
.  Eppbs.  vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  416. 
r.  1813.) 

It  would  be  best  that 

um  should  be  so  proportioned  to  our 
as  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
with  which  we  trade,  and  whose 
is  in  a  sound  state. — To  J.  W. 
vi,  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.  (M., 
3.) 

Instead  of  yielding  to 

of  scarcity  of  medium  set  up  by 
rs,  projectors  and  commercial 
no  endeavors  should  be  spared  to 
work  of  reducing  it  by  such  gradual 
may  give  time  to  private  fortunes 
/e  their  poise,  and  settle  down  with 
ding  medium.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
D  ED.,  ix,  417.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

.We  are  already  at  ten  or 

imes  the  due  quantity  of  medium; 
,  that  no  man  knows  what  his  prop- 
low  worth,  because  it  is  bloating 
is  calculating;  and  still  less  what  it 
^orth  when  the  medium  shall  be  re- 
om  its  present  dropsical  state. — To 
PES.  vi.  246.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  417.  (M., 
3.) 

,    This  State  [Virginia]  is 

lition  of  unparalleled  distress.  The 
eduction  of  the  circulating  medium 
plethory  to  all  but  annihilation  is 
I  an  entire  revolution  of  fortune, 
places  I  have  known  lands  sold  by 
ff  for  one  year's  rent;  beyond  the 
s  we  hear  of  good  slaves  selling  for 
dred  dollars,  good  horses  for  five 
md  the  sheriffs  generally  the  pur- 

Our  produce  is  now  selling  at 
or  one-third  of  its  price  before  this 
ial  catastrophe,  say  flour  at  three  and 
-  and  three  and  a  half  dollars  the 
We  should  have  less  right  to  ex- 
if  from  our  legislators  if  they  had 
establishers  of  the  unwise  system  of 
k  remedy  to  a  certain  degree  was 
le,  that  of  reducing  the  quantum  of 
n  gradually  to  a  level  with  that  of 
tries  with  which  we  have  commerce, 
ternal  abjuration  of  paper.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I 
I  insurrections  against  these  horrible 

of  property. — To  H.  Nelson,  vii. 
RD  ED.,  x.  156.  (M.,  1820.)  See 
L  Currency  and  Paper  Money. 

MONEY,  Clipped.— The  Legisla- 
uld  cooperate  with  Congress  in  pro- 
lat  no  money  be  received  or  paid  at 
isuries,  or  by  any  of  their  officers, 
mk,  but  on  actual  weight;  in  making 
al.  in  a  high  degree,  to  diminish  their 
is  and,  in  some  smaller  degree,  to 
rm  in  payment  when  diminished. — 
^  A  Money  Unit,    i,  169.    Ford  ed., 

(1784.) 

MONEYy  Coinage. — The  Adminis- 
Jovemor]  shall  not  possess  the  pre- 


rogative *  "^  "^  of  coining  moneys,  or  regu- 
lating their  values.— Profosid  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   FoKD  ED.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

M70. .    For  rendering  the  half 

penny  pieces  of  copper  coin  of  this  Conunon- 
wealth  of  more  convenient  value,  and  by  that 
means  mtroducing  them  into  more  general 
circulation ;  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Commonwealdi  of  Virginia  that 

*  *  *  the  said  pieces  of  copper  coin  shall  pass 
in  all  payments  for  one  penny  each  of  current 
money  of  Virginia.  Provided  ♦  ♦  • 
that  no  person  shall  be  obliged  to  take  above 
one  shilling  of  ♦  •  ♦  copper  coin  in  any 
one  payment  of  twenty  shillings,  or  under, 
nor  more  than  two  shillings  and  six  pence 

*  *  *  in  any  one  payment  of  a  greater  sum 
than  twenty  shillings. — Copper  Coinage  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  it,  118.     (1776.) 

5871. ,  It  is  difficult  to  familiar- 
ize a  new  coin  to  the  people;  it  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  familiarize  them  to  a  new  coin  with 
an  old  name. — Notes  on  a  Money  Unit.  1. 
165.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  449.    (1784.)    See  Dollar. 

5372. .    A  great  deal  of  small 

change  is  useful  in  a  State,  and  tends  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  small  articles. — Notes  on  a 
Money  Unit,  i,  166.  Fokd  ed.,  iii,  45a 
(1784.) 

5873. .  I  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
form Congress  that  a  Swiss,  of  the  name  of 
Drost.  established  in  Paris,  has  invented  a 
method  of  striking  the  two  faces  and  the 
edge  of  a  coin,  at  one  stroke.  By  this,  and 
other  simplifications  of  the  process  of  coin- 
age, he  is  enabled  to  coin  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  thousand  pieces  a  day,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  only  two  persons,  the  pieces  of 
metal  being  first  prepared.  I  send  you  by 
Colonel  Franks  three  coins  of  gold,  silver  and 
copper,  which  you  will  perceive  to  be  perfect 
medals;  and  I  can  assure  you,  from  having 
seen  him  coin  many,  that  every  piece  is  as 
perfect  as  these.  There  has  certainly  never 
yet  been  seen  any  coin,  in  any  country,  com- 
parable to  this.  The  best  workmen  in  this 
way,  acknowledge  that  his  is  like  a  new  art. 
Coin  should  always  be  made  in  the  highest 
perfection  possible,  because  it  is  a  great  guard 
against  the  danger  of  false  coinage.  This 
man  would  be  willing  to  furnish  his  imple- 
ments to  Congress,  and  if  they  please,  he 
will  go  over  and  instruct  a  person  to  carry  on 
the  work;  nor  do  I  believe  he  would  ask 
anything  unreasonable.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable, that  in  the  institution  of  a  new  coin- 
age, we  could  set  out  on  so  perfect  a  plan  as 
this,  and  the  more  so  as  while  the  work  is 
so  exquisitely  done,  it  is  done  cheaper. — ^To 
John  Jay.    ii.  89.    (P.,  Jan.  1787.) 

6374. .     Coinage  is  peculiarly  an 

attribute  of  sovereignty.  To  transfer  its  ex- 
ercise into  another  country,  is  to  submit  it  to 
another  sovereign. — Coinage  Report,  vil, 
463.     (April  1790.) 

5376. .    The  carrying  on  acowx- 

age  in  a  foreign  country,  ^%  i^i  ?l^  ^<t  ^w^ 
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tary  [of  State]  knows,  is  without  example; 
and  general  experience  is  weighty  authority. 
—Coinage  Report,     vii,  464.     (April  1790.) 

6376. .  Perfection  in  the  en- 
graving is  among  the  greatest  safeguards 
against  counterfeits,  because  engravers  of  the 
first  class  are  few,  and  elevated  by  their  rank 
in  their  art,  and  far  above  the  base  and 
dangerous  business  of  counterfeiting. — Coin- 
age Report,    vii,  463.    (April  1790.) 

5377. .     As  to  the  question    on 

whom  the  expense  of  coinage  is  to  fall,  I 
have  been  so  little  able  to  make  up  an  opin- 
ion satisfactory  to  myself,  as  to  be  ready 
to  concur  in  either  decision. — To  Alexander 
Hamilton,     iii,  330.     (1792.)  1 

5378.  MONEY,  Foreign.— The  quantity 
of  fine  silver  which  shall  constitute  the  Unit 
being  settled,  and  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  gold  to  that  of  silver:  a  tabic  should  be 
formed  *  *  *  classing  the  several  foreign 
coins  according  to  their  fineness,  declaring 
the  worth  of  a  pennyweight  or  grain  in  each 
class,  and  that  they  shall  be  lawful  tenders  at 
those  rates,  if  not  clipped  or  otherwise 
diminished;  and,  where  diminished,  offer- 
ing their  value  for  them  at  the  mint,  deduct- 
ing the  expense  of  recoinage. — Notes  on  a 
Money  Unit.  i,  169.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  453. 
(1784.)    See  Gold  and  Silver. 

5379. .     Most  of  the  gold   and 

silver  coins  of  Europe  pass  in  the  several 
States  of  America  according  to  the  quantity 
of  pure  metal  they  contain. — M.  du  Rival. 
ii.  52.     (Pm  1786.) 

5380. .     A   bill    has   passed   the 

Representatives  giving  three  years  longer  cur- 
rency to  foreign  coins.  *  ♦  ♦  The  effect 
of  stopping  the  currency  of  gold  and  silver 
is  to  force  bank  paper  through  all  the  States. 
However.  I  presume  the  State  Legislatures 
will  exercise  their  acknowledged  right  of  rcg- 
ulaiing  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  when  not 
regulated  by  Congress,  and  their  exclusive 
right  of  declaring  them  a  tender. — To  James 
^IoNROE.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  183.  (Pa..  Dec. 
1797.) 

5381. .  By  the  Constitution  Con- 
gress may  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin ; 
but  if  they  do  not  do  it,  the  old  power  re- 
vives to  the  Slate,  the  Constitution  only  for- 
bidding ihem  to  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. — To  John 
Taylor.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  182.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

5382. .  A  bill  has  passed  the  Rep- 
resentatives to  suspend  for  three  years  the  law 
arre-ling  the  currency  of  foreign  coins.  The 
Senate  proposed  an  amendment,  continuing  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  gold  only.  *  *  *  The 
object  of  opposing  the  bill  is  to  make  the 
French  crowns  a  subject  of  speculation  (for 
it  seems  they  fell  on  the  President's  procla- 
mation to  a  dollar  in  most  of  the  States),  and 
to  force  bank  paper  (for  want  of  other  me- 
dium j  through  all  the  States  generally. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  205.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  189. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 


5383.  MONEY,    Legal    tender,— I    deny 

the  power  of  the  General  Government  of 
making  paper  money,  or  anything  else,  a  legal 
tender.— -To  John  Taylor,  iv,  26a  Foid 
ed.,  vii,  310.     (M.,  1798.) 

—  MONEY,  Loaning.— See  Trade. 
6384.  MONEY,   MoraHty  and.— Money, 

and  not  morality,  is  the  principle  of  commer- 
cial nations. — To  John  Langdon.  v,  513. 
(1810.) 

5385.  MONEY,  National  rights  and^ 

Money  is  the  agent  by  which  modem  na- 
tions will  recover  their  rights. — To  Comte  de 
MousTiER.  ii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  v,  12.  (P., 
1788.) 

—  MONEY,     Prices     and.— See     Pafii 

Money. 

5386.  MONEY,  Scarcity  of.— An  unpar- 
alleled want  of  money  here,  and  stoppage  of 
discount  at  all  the  banks,  oblige  the  merchants 
to  slacken  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour: 
but  it  is  only  temporary. — To  George  Gilmer. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  202.  (Pa..  1793.) 

5387.  MONEY,  Standard.— I  believe  all 

the  countries  in  Europe  determine  their  stand- 
ard of  money  in  gold  as  well  as  silver. 
Thus,  the  laws  of  England  direct  that  a 
pound  Troy  of  gold,  of  twenty-two  carats 
fine,  shall  be  cut  into  forty-four  and  a  half 
guineas,  each  of  which  shall  be  worth  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  shillings,  that  is,  into  956  3-4 
shillings.  This  establishes  the  shilling  at 
5.518  grains  of  pure  gold.  They  direct  that 
a  pound  of  silver,  consisting  of  11  i-io  ounces 
of  pure  silver  and  9-10  of  an  ounce  alloy, 
shall  be  cut  into  sixty-two  shillings.  This 
establishes  the  shilling  at  85.93  grains  of 
pure  silver,  and,  consequently,  the  proportion 
of  gold  to  silver  as  85.93  to  5.518.  or  as 
15  57  to  I.  If  this  be  the  true  proportion 
between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  at 
the  general  market  of  Europe,  then  the  value 
of  the  shilling,  depending  on  two  standards, 
is  the  same,  whether  a  payment  be  made 
in  gold  or  in  silver.  But  if  the  proportion 
of  the  general  market  at  Europe  be  as  fif- 
teen to  one.  then  the  Englishman  who 
owes  a  pound  weight  of  gold  at  Am- 
sterdam, if  he  sends  the  poimd  of  gold 
to  pay  it,  sends  1043.72  shillings ;  if  he  sends 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  he  sends  only  I03a5 
shillings;  if  he  pays  half  in  gold  and  halfln 
silver,  he  pays  only  1037. ii  shillings.  And 
this  medium  between  the  two  standards  of 
gold  and  silver,  we  must  consider  as  furnish- 
ing the  true  medium  value  of  the  shilling.  H 
the  parliament  should  now  order  the  pound 
of  gold  (of  one-twelfth  alloy  as  before)  to 
be  put  into  a  thousand  shillings  instead  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  three- fourths. 
leaving  the  silver  as  it  is,  the  medium  or  true 
value  of  the  shilling  would  suffer  a  change 
of  half  the  difference;  and  in  the  case  before 
stated,  to  pay  a  debt  of  a  pound  weight  of 
gold,  at  Amsterdam,  if  he  sent  the  pound 
weight  of  gold,  he  would  send  I09a9  shil- 
lings ;  if  he  sent  fifteen  potinds  of  silver,  he 
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vould  send  1030.5  shillings;  if  half  in  gold 
md  half  in  silver,  he  would  send  1060.7 
shillings ;  which  shows  that  this  parliamentary 
operation  would  reduce  the  value  of  the 
shilling  in  the  proportion  of  1060.7  to  1037.11. 
—To  J.  Sarsfield.  iii,   18.   (P.,  April  1789.) 

5388. .     Now  this  is  exactly  the 

jflFect  of  the  late  change  in  the  quantity  of 
?old  contained  in  your  louis.  Your  mare 
i* argent  Hn  is  cut  into  53.45  livres  (fifty- 
three  livres  and  nine  sous),  the  marc  de  I' or 
iw  was  cut,  heretofore,  by  law,  into  784.6 
livres  (seven  hundred  and  eighty- four  livres 
and  twelve  sous)  ;  gold  was  to  silver  then  as 
14.63  to  I.  And  if  this  was  different  from 
the  proportion  at  the  markets  of  Europe,  the 
true  value  of  your  livre  stood  half  way  be- 
tween the  two  standards.  By  the  ordinance 
3f  October  the  30th,  1785,  the  marc  of  pure 
5old  has  been  cut  into  828.6  livres.  If  your 
standard  had  been  in  gold  alone,  this  would 
tiave  reduced  the  value  of  your  livre  in  the 
proportion  of  828.6  to  784.6.  But  as  you 
dad  a  standard  of  silver  as  well  as  gold,  the 
true  standard  is  the  medium  between  the 
two;  consequently  the  value  of  the  livre  is 
reduced  only  one-half  the  difference,  that  is 
IS  806.6  to  784.6,  which  is  very  nearly  three 
3er  cent.  Commerce,  however,  has  made  a 
difference  of  four  per  cent.,  the  average  value 
Dt  the  pound  sterling,  formerly  twenty-four 
ivres.  being  now  twenty-five  livres.  Perhaps 
jome  other  circumstance  has  occasioned  an 
addition  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  change  of 
r'our  standard. — To  J.  Sarsfield.  iii,  19. 
(P.,  April  1789.) 

5389. .    To  trade  on  equal  terms, 

:he  common  measure  of  values  should  be  as 
learly  as  possible  on  a  par  with  that  of  its 
rcrresponding  nations,  whose  medium  is  in  a 
sound  state;  that  is  to  say,  not  in  an  acciden- 
tal state  of  excess  or  deficiency.  Now,  one 
3f  the  great  advantages  of  specie  as  a  medium 
is.  that  being  of  universal  value,  it  will  keep 
itself  at  a  general  level,  flowing  out  from 
where  it  is  too  high  into  parts  where  it  is 
lower.  Whereas,  if  the  medium  be  of  local 
/alue  only,  as  paper  money,  if  too  little,  in- 
deed, gold  and  silver  will  flow  in  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  but  if  too  much,  it  accumu- 
ates.  banishes  the  gold  and  silver  not  locked 
jp  in  vaults  and  hoards,  and  depreciates 
tself;  that  is  to  say,  its  proportion  to  the 
annual  produce  of  industry  being  raised, 
Tiore  of  it  is  required  to  represent  any  par- 
:icular  article  of  produce  than  in  the  other 
rountries.  This  is  agreed  by  [Adam]  Smith. 
(B.  2.  c.  2.  437.)  the  principal  advocate  for  a 
5aper  circulation ;  but  advocating  it  on  the 
iole  condition  that  it  be  strictly  regulated. 
hie  admits,  nevertheless,  that  "  the  commerce 
ind  industry  of  a  country  cannot  be  so  secure 
rfvhen  suspended  on  the  Daedalian  wings  of 
japer  money,  as  on  the  solid  ground  of  gold 
and  silver;  and  that  in  time  of  war,  the  in- 
security is  greatly  increased,  and  great  con- 
usion  possible  where  the  circulation  is  for 
he  greater  part  in  paper  ".  (B.  2.  c.  2.  484.) 
3ut  in  a  country  where  loans  are  uncertain. 
nd   a   specie  circulation   the  only   sure   re- 


source for  them,  the  preference  of  that  cir- 
culation assumes  a  far  different  degree  of 
importance.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  233.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  407.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

5390. .    Our    dropsical    medium 

IS  long  since  divested  of  the  quality  of  a 
medium  of  value;  nor  can  I  find  any  other. 
In  most  countries  a  fixed  quantity  of  wheat 
is  perhaps  the  best  permanent  standard.  But 
here  the  blockade  of  our  whole  coast,  pre- 
venting all  access  to  a  market,  has  depressed 
the  price  of  that,  and  exalted  that  of  other 
things,  in  opposite  directions,  and,  combined 
with  the  effects  of  the  paper  deluge,  leaves 
really  no  common  measure  of  values  to  be 
resorted  to.— To  M.  Correa.  vi,  406.  (M., 
1814.) 

5391. .    We    have    no    metallic 

measure  of  values  at  present,  while  we  arc 
overwhelmed  with  bank  paper.  The  depre- 
ciation of  this  swells  nominal  prices,  without 
furnishing  any  stable  index  of  real  value. — 
To  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi,  434.  (M., 
March  1815.) 

5392. .    We  are  now  without  any 

common  measure  of  the  value  of  property, 
and  private  fortunes  are  up  or  down  at  the 
will  of  the  worst  of  our  citizens.  Yet  there 
is  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  LegislaturesT 
who  have  immediate  control  over  this  sub- 
ject. As  little  seems  to  be  known  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  been  written  or  practiced  on  the 
subject,  or  as  was  known  in  old  times,  when 
the  Jews  had  their  rulers  under  the  hammer. 
It  is  an  evil,  therefore,  which  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  meet  and  to  endtfre  as 
those  of  hurricanes,  earthquakes  and  other 
casualties. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  499. 
(M.,  Oct.  1815.) 

5393. .    The    flood    with    which 

the  banks  are  deluging  us  of  nominal  money 
has  placed  us  completely  without  any  certain 
measure  of  value,  and.  by  interpolating  a  false 
measure,  is  deceiving  and  ruining  multitudes 
of  our  citizens. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford 
ED.,  x,  116.     (M.,  1818.) 

5394. .    There  is  one  evil  which 

awakens  me  at  times,  because  it  jostles  me 
at  every  turn.  It  is  that  we  have  now  no 
measure  of  value.  I  am  asked  eighteen  dol- 
lars for  a  yard  of  broadcloth,  which,  when  we 
had  dollars,  I  used  to  get  for  eighteen  shil- 
lings; from  this  I  can  only  understand  that 
a  dollar  is  now  worth  but  two  inches  of 
broadcloth,  but  broadcloth  is  no  standard  of 
measure  or  value.  I  do  not  know,  therefore, 
whereabouts  I  stand  in  the  scale  of  property, 
nor  what  to  ask.  or  what  to  give  for  it.  I 
saw,  indeed,  the  like  machinery  in  action  in 
the  years  '80  and  '81,  and  without  dissatis- 
faction ;  because  in  wearing  out,  it  was  work- 
ing out  our  salvation.  But  I  see  nothing  in 
this  renewal  of  the  game  of  *' Robin's  Alive" 
but  a  general  demoralization  of  the  nation, 
a  filching  from  industry  its  honest  earnings, 
wherewith  to  build  up  palaces,  and  raise 
gambling   stock   for   swtudltt^  ^iv^  ^Ka.N«ts, 
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who  are  to  close,  too,  their  career  of  piracies 
by  fraudulent  bankruptcies. — To  Nathaniel 
Macon,  vii,  in.  Ford  ed.,  x,  121.  (M., 
1819.) 

5395. .    The  evils  of  this  deluge 

of  paper  money  are  not  to  be  removed,  until 
our  citizens  are  generally  and  radically  in- 
structed in  their  cause  and  consequences,  and 
silence  by  their  authority  the  interested 
clamors  and  sophistry  of  speculating,  sha- 
ving, and  banking  institutions.  Till  then  we 
must  be  content  to  return,  quoad  hoc,  to  the 
savage  state,  to  recur  to  barter  in  the  ex- 
change of  our  property,  for  want  of  a  stable, 
common  measure  of  value,  that  now  in  use 
being  less  fixed  than  the  beads  and  wampum 
of  the  Indian,  and  to  deliver  up  our  citizens, 
their  property  and  their  labor,  passive  victims 
to  the  swindling  tricks  of  bankers  and 
mount ebankers. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  115. 
(M.,  181Q.)  See  Banks,  Dollar,  National 
Currency,  and  Paper  Money. 

5396.  MONEY,  Unit  of.— The  plan  re- 
ported by  the  Financier  [Robert  Morris]  is 
worthy  of  his  sound  judgment.  It  admits, 
however,  of  objection  in  the  size  of  the 
Unit.  He  proposes  that  this  shall  be  the 
1440th  part  of  a  dollar;  so  that  it  will  re- 
quire 1440  of  his  units  to  make  the  one  before 
proposed.  He  was  led  to  adopt  this  by  a 
mathematical  attention  to  our  old  currencies, 
all  of  which  this  Unit  will  measure  without 
leaving  a  fraction.  But  as  our  object  is  to 
get  rid  of  those  currencies,  the  advantage 
derived  from  this  coincidence  will  soon  be 
past,  whereas  the  inconveniences  of  this 
Unit  will  forever  remain,  if  they  do  not  al- 
together prevent  its  introduction.  It  is  de- 
fective in  two  of  the  three  requisites  of  a 
Money  Unit.  i.  It  is  inconvenient  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  ordinary  money  transactions. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  will  require  eight  fig- 
ures to  exi)rcss  them,  to  wit.  14.400.000  units. 
A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars*  value, 
will  require  a  notation  of  six  figures,  to  wit. 
115.200  units.  .As  a  money  of  account,  this 
will  be  laborious,  even  when  facilitated  by  the 
aid  of  decimal  arithmetic :  as  a  common 
nicasiiro  of  the  value  of  property,  it  will  be 
too  minute  to  be  coniprchended  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  French  are  subjected  to  very  la- 
l)orious  calculations,  the  livre  being  their  or- 
dinary money  of  account,  and  this  but  bc- 
twi'cn  i-5th  and  i-6th  jf  a  dollar;  but  what 
will  be  our  labors,  should  our  money  of  ac- 
c(nmt  Ix'  I -1440th  of  a  dollar?  2.  It  is  neither 
equal,  nor  near  to  any  of  the  known  coins  in 
value. — Notes  on  a  AfoNP:v  Unit.  i.  166. 
Ford  ed..  iii,  450.     (1784.)     See  Dollar. 

5397. .        I   concur  with  you  in 

thinking?  that  the  l-nit  must  stand  on  both 
metals. — To  Alex.vnder  Hamilton,  iii.  330. 
(Feb.   I7Q2.) 

5398.  MONEY,  War  and.— Money  is  the 
nerve  of  war. — To  .Albert  Gallatin.  vI, 
498.     (M..   181S.) 

5399.  MONEY  BILLS,  Origination.— 
Bills  for  levying  money  shall  be  originated 


and  amended  Ip  the  Representatives  only.' 
Pkofosed  Va.  Constitution.    Fobd  ed,,  S,  17. 

(June  1776.) 

5400. ,     The    Senate    and  tkr 

House  of  RepresenUtives  [of  Virfrinia]  sU 
each  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  power  to  onginate  and 
amend  bills ;  save  only  that  bills  for  ievyov 
money  shall  be  originated  and  amended  by 
the  representatives  only :  the  assent  of  bocb 
houses  shall  be  requisite  to  pass  a  law.~ 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  Ea,  ii,  17. 
(June  1776.) 

5401.  KONZT  BTLIiSy  Farliamffnt  and. 

—By  the  law  and  usage  of  the  British  pariia- 
ment,  all  those  are  understood  to  be  money 
bills  which  raise  money  in  any  way,  or  wbAdb 
dispose  of  it,  and  which  regulate  those  dr- 
cumstances  of  matter,  method  and  time, 
which  attend  as  of  consequence  on  the  right 
of  giving  and  disposing.  Again,  the  law  and 
customs  of  their  Parliament,  which  include  the 
usage  as  to  ''  money  bills  ".  are  a  part  of  the 
law  of  their  land ;  our  ancestors  adopted  their 
system  of  law  in  the  genera!,  making  fram 
time  to  time  such  alterations  as  local  difcr- 
sities  required;  but  that  part  of  their  taw, 
which  relates  to  the  matter  now  in  questioa. 
was  never  altered  by  our  Legislature,  in  any 
period  of  its  history ;  but  on  the  contraiy,  the 
two  Houses  of  Assembly,  both  under  oar  re- 
gal and  republican  governments,  have  ever 
done  business  on  the  constant  admission  that 
the  law  of  Parliament  was  their  law.— 
Congress  Report.    Ford  ed..  ii,  136.    (1777.) 

5402. The  right   of  levyii« 

money,  in  whatever  way,  being  •  ♦  • 
exercised  by  the  Commons,  as  their  exdusi^-e 
office,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
that  they  may  also  exclusively  direct  its  ap- 
plication. "  Cujus  est  dare,  ejus  est  dis- 
poncre*\  is  an  elementary  principle  both  of 
law  and  of  reason.  That  he  who  gives,  may 
direct  the  application  of  the  gift :  or,  in  other 
words,  may  dispose  of  it ;  that  if  he  may  give 
absolutely,  he  may  also  carve  out  the  con- 
ditions, limitations,  purposes,  and  mea.sure  of 
the  gift,  seems  as  evidently  true  as  that  the 
preater  power  contains  the  lesser. — Congress 
Report.    Ford  ed..  ii,  139.    (1778.) 

5403. .  In  1701,  the  Lords  hav- 
ing amended  a  bill,  "  for  stating  and  ex- 
amining the  public  accounts ".  by  inserting 
a  clause  for  allowing  a  particular  debt,  the 
Ccnnmons  disagreed  to  the  amendment;  and 
declared  for  a  reason,  "  that  the  disposition. 
as  well  as  granting  of  money  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, hath  ever  been  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons: and,  that  the  amendment  relating  to 
the  disposal  of  money  does  entrench  upon 
that  right  ".  And,  to  a  bill  of  the  same  nature 
the  year  following,  the  Lords  having  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  and  declared,  ''that 
their  right  in  gaming.  limiting,  and  dispo- 
ning of  public  aids,  being  the  main  hinge  of  the 
controversy,  they  thought  it  of  the  hiriiest 
concern  that  it  should  be  cleared  and  setScd*'. 
They  then  go  on  to  prove  the  usage  by  prec- 
edents,   and    declarations,    and    hoax   these 
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•nclude,"  that  the  limitation,  disposition,  and 
anner  of  account  belong  only  to  them ". 
Congress  Report.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  140. 
778.) 

5404.  MONEY  BILLS,  Virginia  Con- 
itution  and. — Had  those  who  framed  the 
Arginia]  Constitution,  as  soon  as  they  had 
•mpleted  that  work,  been  asked,  man  by 
an,  what  a  money  bill  was.  it  is  supposed 
at.  man  by  man,  they  would  have  referred 
r  answer  to  the  well  known  laws  and  usages 

Parliament,  or  would  have  formed  their 
iswer  on  the  Parliamentary  idea  of  that 
rm.  Its  import,  at  this  day,  must  be  the 
me  as  it  was  then.  And  it  would  be  as 
ireasonable,  now,  to  send  us  to  seek  its 
finition  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  of 
at  body,  as  it  would  have  been  for  them, 
that  day,  to  have  referred  us  to  such  pro- 
edings  before  they  had  come  into  existence, 
he  meaning  of  the  term  must  be  supposed 
»mplete  at  the  time  they  use  it;  and  to  be 
ught  for  in  those  resources  only  which  ex- 
:ed  at  the  time.  Constructions,  which  do 
)t  result  from  the  words  of  the  legislator, 
It  lie  hidden  in  his  breast,  till  called  forth, 
•  post  facto,  by  subsequent  occasions,  are 
mgerous,  and  not  to  be  justified  by  ordi- 
iry  emergencies. — Congress  Report.  Ford 
.,11.138.    (1778.) 

5405.  MONEY  (Continental),  Depre- 
ation  of. — Previous  to  the  Revolution,  most 

the  States  were  in  the  habit,  whenever 
ey  had  occasion  for  more  money  than  could 

raised  immediately  by  taxes,  to  issue  paper 
>tes  or  bills,  in  the  name  of  the  State, 
herein  they  promised  to  pay  to  the  bearer 
e  sum  named  in  the  note  or  bill.     In  some 

the  States  no  time  of  payment  was  fixed, 
)r  tax  laid  to  enable  payment.  In  these, 
e  bills  depreciated.  But  others  of  the 
ates  named  in  the  bill  the  day  when  it 
lould  be  paid,  laid  taxes  to  bring  in  money 
r  that  purpose,  and  paid  the  bills  punctually. 
1  or  before  the  day  named.  In  these  States, 
iper  money  wa^^;  in  as  high  estimation  as 
)ld  and  silver.  On  the  commencement  of 
e  late  Revolution.  Congress  had  no  money, 
he  external  commerce  of  the  States  being 
ippressed,  the  farmer  could  not  sell  his  prod- 
re.  and,  of  course,  could  not  pay  a  tax. 
ingress  had  no  resource  then  but  in  paper 
oney.  Not  being  able  to  lay  a  tax  for  its 
demption.  they  could  only  promise  that 
xes    should    be    laid    for    that    purpose,    so 

to  redeem  the  bills  by  a  certain  day.  They 
d  not  foresee  the  long  continuance  of  the 
ar.  the  almost  total  suppression  of  their 
:ports.  and  other  events,  which  rendered  the 
•rformance  of  their  engagement  impossible, 
he  paper  money  continued  for  a  twelve- 
onth  equal  to  gold  and  silver.  But  the 
lantities  which  they  were  obliged  to  emit 
r  the  purpose  of  the  war,  exceeded  what 
d  been  the  usual  quantity  of  the  circulating 
?dium.  It  began,  therefore,  to  become 
eaper.  or.  as  we  expressed  it,  it  depreciated, 
gold  and  silver  would  have  done,  had  they 
►n  thrown  into  circulation  in  equal  quan- 
es.     But  not  having,  like  them   an  intrinsic 


value,  its  depreciation  was  more  rapid  and 
greater  than  could  ever  have  happened  with 
them.  In  two  years,  it  had  fallen  to  two 
dollars  of  paper  money  for  one  of  silver;  in 
three  years,  to  four  for  one;  in  nine  months 
more,  it  fell  to  ten  for  one;  and  in  the  six 
months  following,  that  is  to  say,  by  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  it  had  fallen  to  twenty  for  one. 
Congress,  alarmed  at  the  consequences  whicli 
were  to  be  apprehended  should  they  lose  this 
resource  altogether,  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  stop  its  further 
depreciation.  They,  therefore,  determined,  in 
the  first  place,  that  their  emissions  should 
not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
to  which  term  they  were  then  nearly  arrived ; 
and  though  they  knew  that  twenty  dollars  of 
what  they  were  then  issuing  would  buy  no 
more  for  their  army  than  one  silver  dollar 
would  buy,  yet  they  thought  it  would  be 
worth  while  ^o  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  dollars,  if  they  could 
thereby  stop  further  depreciation.  They, 
therefore  published  an  address  to  their  con- 
stituents, in  which  they  renewed  their  origi- 
nal declarations,  that  this  paper  money  should 
be  redeemed  at  dollar  for  dollar.  They 
proved  the  ability  of  the  States  to  do  this, 
and  that  their  liberty  would  be  cheaply  bought 
at  that  price.  The  declaration  was  ineffec- 
tual. No  man  received  the  money  at  a 
better  rate;  on  the  contrary,  in  six  months 
more,  that  is,  by  March,  1780,  it  had  fallen 
to  forty  for  one.  Congress  then  tried  an 
experiment  of  a  different  kind.  Considering 
their  former  offers  to  redeem  this  money  at 
par,  as  relinquished  by  the  general  refusal  to 
take  it  but  in  progressive  depreciation,  they 
required  the  whole  to  be  brought  in,  declared 
it  should  be  redeemed  at  its  present  value, 
of  forty  for  one,  and  that  they  would  give 
to  the  holders  new  bills,  reduced  in  their 
denomination  to  the  sum  of  gold  or  silver, 
which  was  actually  to  be  paid  for  them.  This 
would  reduce  the  nominal  sum  of  the  mass 
in  circulation  to  the  present  worth  of  that 
mass,  which  was  five  millions;  a  sum  not 
too  great  for  the  circulation  of  the  States,  and 
which,  they  therefore  hoped,  would  not  de- 
preciate further,  as  they  continued  firm  in 
their  purpose  of  emitting  no  more.  This  effort 
was  as  unavailing  as  the  former.  Very  little 
of  the  money  was  brought  in.  It  continued 
to  circulate  and  to  depreciate  till  the  end  of 
1780.  when  it  had  fallen  to  seventy-five  for 
one.  and  the  money  circulated  from  the 
French  army,  being,  by  that  time,  sensible  in 
all  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  the  paper 
ceased  its  circulation  altogether  in  tho.se 
States.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  it 
continued  a  year  longer,  within  which  time 
it  fell  to  one  thousand  for  one.  and  then 
expired,  as  it  had  done  in  the  other  States, 
without  a  single  groan.  Not  a  murmur  was 
heard  on  this  occasion  among  the  people.  On 
the  contrary,  universal  congratulations  tooVc 
place  on  their  .seeing  this  gigantic  mass.whos^ 
dissolution  had  threatened  convulsions  vrV\\c.V\ 
should  shake  their  infant  confederacy  to  \\.^ 
centre,   quietly   interred   in    its   grav^.     ^c^-r^ 
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eigners,  indeed,  who  do  not.  like  the  natives,  | 
feel  indulgence  for  its  memory,  as  of  a  being 
which  vindicated  their  liberties,  and  fallen  in 
the  moment  of  victory,  have  been  loud,  and 
still  are  loud  in  their  complaints.  A  few  of 
them  have  reason ;  but  the  most  noisy  are 
not  the  best  of  them.  They  are  persons  who 
have  become  bankrupt  by  unskilful  attempts 
at  commerce  with  America.  That  they  may 
have  some  pretext  to  offer  to  their  creditors, 
they  have  bought  up  great  masses  of  this 
dead  money  in  America,  where  it  is  to  be  had 
at  five  thousand  for  one.  and  they  show  the 
certificates  of  their  paper  possessions,  as  if 
they  had  all  died  in  their  hand<,  and  had  been 
the  cause  of  their  bankruptcy.  Justice  will 
be  done  to  all.  by  paying  to  all  persons  what 
this  money  actually  cost  them,  with  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  from  the  time  they  re- 
ceived it.  If  difficulties  present  themselves  in 
the  ascertaining  the  epoch  of  the  receipt,  it 
has  been  thought  better  that  the  State  should 
lose,  by  admitting  easy  proofs,  than  that  in- 
dividuals, and  especially  foreigners,  should, 
by  being  held  to  such  as  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix, 
248.     Ford  ed..  iv.  153.     (P.,  1786.) 

5406.  MONEY  (Continental),  Bedemp- 
tion  of. — It  will  be  asked,  how  will  the  two 
masses  of  Continental  and  State  money  have 
cost  the  people  of  the  I'nited  States  seventy- 
two  millions  of  collars,  when  they  are  to  be 
redeemed  now.  with  about  six  millions?  I 
answer,  ihat  the  difference,  being  sixty-six 
millions,  has  been  lost  on  the  paper  bills, 
separately,  by  the  successive  holders  of  them. 
Every  one.  through  whose  hands  a  bill  passed, 
lost  on  that  bill  what  it  lost  in  value,  during 
the  time  it  was  in  his  hands.  This  was  a 
real  tax  on  him :  and.  in  this  way,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Tnited  States  actually  contributed 
tho«^e  sixty->ix  millions  of  dollars,  during  the 
war.  and  by  a  inoi'e  of  taxation  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all.  l)ecanse  the  most  unequal  of 
all. — To  M.  DK  Mftnier.  ix,  260.  Ford  ed.. 
iv.  165.     (P..  1786.) 

5407. .     The    soldier,    victualer, 

or  other  i)erson  who  received  forty  dollars 
for  a  service,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1770. 
received  in  fact,  no  more  than  he  who  re- 
ceived <ine  (I'^llar  for  the  same  service,  in  the 
year  1775,  c»r  1776;  because,  in  those  years, 
the  paper  momy  was  at  par  with  silver; 
wherea'^.  by  the  close  of  179Q.  forty  paper 
dollars  were  worth  but  one  of  silver,  and 
would  buy  no  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
—To  M.  DK  Mkt:nikr.  ix,  259.  Ford  ed.,  iv. 
16  ^     (P..  1786.) 

5408. .     A'^  to  the  paper  money 

in  yonr  hands,  the  States  have  not  yet  been 
able  10  taki*  final  arrangements  for  its  re- 
dtMiiptinn.  But.  as  M)on  as  they  get  their 
finances  into  some  order,  they  will  assuredly 
l)ay  for  whiit  it  wa<  worth  in  silver  at  the  time 
you  receivi'd  it.  with  interest. — To  M.  Di'LEK. 
ii.  64.  (P..  178^).)  See  Assltmi*tion  of  State 
Deiits. 

—  MONEY    (Metallic)    Alloy    In.— See 

I)oLL.\k. 


5409.  XONXT  (Xatallle)  GtM 
V6P  nitio.»The  proportion 
values  of  gold  and  silver  is  a  mercantiic  pn^ 
lem  altogether.  It  would  be  inacciumte  to  is 
it  by  the  popular  exchanges  of  a  half  Joe  for 
eight  dollars,  a  Louis  for  four  French  aovn. 
or  five  Louis  for  twenty-three  dollars.  He 
first  of  these,  would  be  to  adopt*  the  SpmA 
proportion  between  gold  and  silver;  the  IK- 
ond,  the  French;  the  third,  a  mere  popahr 
barter,  wherein  convenience  is  connhei 
more  than  accuracy.  The  legal  proportioo  is 
Spain  is  16  for  i :  in  England  15  i-i  for  r; 
in  France,  15  for  1,  ♦  •  •  Just  prindfiki 
will  lead  us  to  disregard  legal  proportions  al- 
together ;  to  enquire  into  the  market  price  of 
gold,  in  the  several  countries  with  whM  «e 
shall  principally  be  connected  in  omiBieicR 
and  to  take  an  average  from  them.  PeriofC 
we  might,  with  safety,  lean  to  a  propoitioi 
somewhat  above  par  for  gold,  considering  our 
neighborhood,  and  commerce  with  the  sonroes 
of  the  coins,  and  the  tendency  which  the  hvb 
price  of  gold  in  Spain  has.  to  draw  thite 
all  that  of  their  mines,  leaving  silver  prin- 
cipally for  our  and  other  markets.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  15  for  i,  may  be  foood  n 
eligible  proportion.  I  state  it.  however,  as 
a  conjecture  only. — Notes  on  a  Monky  Unit, 
i.  168.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  452.     (1784.) 

5410. .     I    observed     •     •    • 

that  the  true  proportion  or  value  between  goU 
and  silver  was  a  mercantile  problem  alto- 
gether and  that,  perhaps,  fifteen  f6r  one 
nn'ght  be  found  an  eligible  proportion.  Tbe 
Financier  [Robert  Morris]  is  so  good  as  to 
inform  me  that  this  would  be  higher  than  tie 
market  would  justify.  Confident  of  Iris  benff 
information  on  this  subject,  I  recede  fran 
that  idea.t — Supplkmentarv  Explakatiov& 
i.  171.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  454.    (1784.) 

5411. .       There    aie    particniar 

public  papers  here  [Paris]  which  collect  and 
publish  with  a  good  deal  of  accunqr  ^ 
facts  connected  with  political  arithmetic  b 
one  of  these  I  have  just  read  the  following 
table  of  the  proportion  between  the  value  of 
gold  and  silver  in  several  countries:  Germanj 
I.  to  14  11-71.  Spain  i.  to  14  3-ia  Holland 
I.  to  14  3-4.  England  i.  to  15  1-2.  Fiance 
I.  to  14  42-100.  Savoy  i.  to  14  3-5.  Rvo^ 
1  to  15.  The  average  is  i.  to  14  S-&— Tto 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed..  iv,  45.  (P- 
i7«5.) 

5412. .    I  concur  with  you  *  *  * 

in  the  proportion  3rou  establish  between  the 
value  of  the  two  metals. — ^To  Alexawo 
Hamilton,      iii.    33a      (Feb.     1792.)     See 

Dollar. 

•  In  the  PORD  EDrriON  the  text  reads,  ■'«o«U  be 
adouf  the  Spanish  proportion  *'.~BniTOB. 

-•^  Jefferson  appends  thin  note  :  *^In  a  newM'!; 
which  frequently  flriven  good  details  in  PO™SS 
economy,  I  Und  under  the  Hamburff  head,cbattl* 
present  market  price  of  gold  and  stiver  is,  is  ^t 
1.1ml,  15.S  fore:  in  Russia,  15;  in  H61Iasd,  i^Hf* 
Savoy,  14.6:  in  France,  M.4j:ln  Spain,  14.3;  ■•'S" 
many.  14.1SS ;  the  average  of  which  Is  14.075  oth!* 
1  would  fiitill  incline  to  give  a  little  mora  tkii||' 
market  price  for  gold,  becanse  of  its  ■nntriortf"' 
venience  in  transportation.**— BDIItML 
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rOHEY  (Xetame),Pa7m«nt8  in. 
laws  authorize  the  paymhit  o£  a 
iber  of  dollars  to  you.  and  as  srour 
:e  you  in  London,  I  suppose  we  are 
I  the  dollars  there,  or  other  monQr 
ralue,  estimated  by  the  par  of  the 
ich  has,  accordingly,  b<«n  the  prac- 
since  the  close  of  the  war. — To 
iNCKNBY.  iii,  526.  (Pa.,  1793.)  See 
)oLLAR,  Money,  National  Cuk- 
1  Paper  Money. 

[ONEY   (MetaUic)   vs.   PAPEB 

-Sober  thinkers  cannot  prefer  apa- 
tn  at  13  per  cent  interest  to  gold 
for  nothing. — To  James  Madison. 
,350.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

.    Experience  has  proved 

a  dollar  of  silver  disappears  for 
ar  of  paper  emitted.— To  Jambs 
iii,  268.     Ford  ed.,  v,  353-     (Pa., 

.  Admit  none  but  a  tnetaUic 

that  will  take  its  proper  level  with 
irculation  in  other  countries. — ^To 
Pinckney.    vii,  180.     Ford  ed.,  x, 
1820.)     See  Money. 

EONOPOLY,  Aboll8h.»It  is  bet- 
lish  monopolies  in  all  cases,  than 
it  in  any. — To  James  Madison,    ii, 
ED.,  v,  46.     (P.,  1788.) 

lONOPOLY,  Bfinking.»The  bill 
shing  a  National  Bank  undertakes 
to  form  the  subscribers  into  a  cor- 
md]  *  *  *  to  give  them  the  sole 
sive  right  of  banking  under  the 
Lithority;  and  so  far  is  against  the 
Monopoly. — National  Bank  Opin- 
55.  Ford  ed.,  v,  285.  (1791)  See 
National    Currency    and    Paper 

.    These  foreign  and  false 

t  *  *  are  advancing  fast  to  a 
of  our  banks  and  public  funds, 
icing  our  finances  under  their  con- 
^lbridge  Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford  ed., 
:Pa..  1797.) 

lONOPOLYy  Colonies  and. — ^The 
of  our  [the  Colonies]  trade  *  *  * 
ater  loss  to  us  and  benefit  to  them 
imount  of  our  proportional  contri- 
thc  common  defence  [of  the  em- 
dress  to  (jOVErnor  Dunmore. 
i,  4.S7.     (177.S.) 

.    The  Congress  stated  the 

ns  they  thought  possible  to  be  ac- 
order  to  convince  the  world  they 
unreasonable.  They  gave  up  the 
and  regulation  of  trade,  and  all 
irliament  prior  to  1764,  leaving  to 
nerosity  to  render  these,  at  some 
le,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  in- 
Britain  would  admit. — To  John 
.     i,  201.     Ford  ed.,  i,  483.     (M., 

,    It  is  not  just  that  the 

should  be  required  to  oblige  them- 


selves to  other  contributions  while  Great 
Britain  possesses  a  monopbly  of  thcdr  trade. 
This  does  of  itself  lay  them  tinder  heavy 
contribution.  To  demand,  Uierefbre,  an  ad- 
ditional contribution  in  'the  form  of  a  tax, 
is  to  demand  die  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  are  to  contribute  equally  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us  equally 
with  them  enjoy  free  commerce  with  the 
whole  world.  But  while  the  restrictions  on 
our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  just  we  should  hes^r  all  other  burthens 
equally  with  those  to  whom  every  resource 
is  open?— Reply  to  Lobd  Noikth's  Pkofo- 
sinoN.  Ford  ed:,  i,  479.  (July  1775.)  See 
(jolonies. 


M83.  XOHOFOLY,  Conuiiflroa  and.— By 

a  declaration  of  rights,  I  mean  one  which 
shall  stipulate  *  *  *  freedom  of  commerce 
against  monopolies.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355. 
(P..  178a) 

64M. .   The  British  have  wished 

a  monopoly  of  commerce  *  *  *  witii  us, 
and  they  have  in  iact  obtained  it — ^To  El- 
bridge  Gebry.  iv,  172.  Fon>  ed.,  vii,  ui. 
(Pa.,  I797-)   See  CbiiMERCB  and  Fuee  Tsaob. 

6426. ,    Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses   of   power    under    which 

*  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  grotmd 
to  powder;    when   we  pass   in   review  the 

*  *  *  shackles  on  commerce  1^  monopo- 
lies.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Fordid.,  i,ii& 
(1821.) 

6426.  XOHOPOLY,  Oozporations.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  France  in  1788-9],  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  un- 
der which  this  people  were  ground  to  powder, 

*  ♦  *  the  shackles  ♦  ♦  ♦  ;  on  mdustry 
by  guilds  and  corporations  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — ^Au- 
tobiography, i,  86.  Ford  ED.,  i,  11&  (iSai.) 
See  Incorporation. 

5427.  XOHOPOLY,  Vannam  OenaraL— 
The  true  obstacle  to  this  proposition  has  pen- 
etrated, in  various  ways,  through  the  veil 
which  covers  it.  The  influence  of  the 
Farmers  (general  has  been  heretofore  fotmd 
sufficient  to  shake  a  minister  in  his  office. 
Monsieur  de  Calonne*s  continuance  or  dis-: 
mission  has  been  thought,  for  some  time,  to 
be  on  a  poise.  Were  he  to  shift  this  great 
weight,  therefore,  out  of  his  own  scale  into 
that  of  his  adversaries,  it  would  decide  their 
preponderance.  The  joint  interests  of  France 
and  America  would  be  insufficient  counter- 
poise in  his  favor.— Report  to  Congress,  ix, 
242.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  lag.    (P.,  1785.) 

5428 .    As    to    the    article    of 

tobacco,  which  had  become  an  important 
branch  of  remittance  to  idmost  all  the  States, 
I  had  the  honor  of  commimicating  to  yon  my 
proposition  to  the  C^ourt  to  abolish  the  monop- 
oly of  it  in  their  farm;  that  the  Cotmt  de 
Vergennes  was,  I  thought,  thoroughly  sen- 
sible of  the  escpediency  of  this  proposition. 
and  disposed  to  befriend  it;  that  die  renewal 
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of  the  lease  of  the  farms  had  been  consc- 
quenlly  suspended  six  months  and  was  still 
in  suspense,  but  that  so  powerful  were  the 
Fanners  Cicneral  and  so  tottering  the  tenure 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  office,  that 
I  despaired  of  preveniing  the  renewal  of  the 
farm  at  that  time.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
proposed  to  me  a  conference  with  some  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
system  of  this  country.  We  met.  They 
proposed  the  endeavoring  to  have  a  committee 
appointed  lo  inquire  into  the  subject.  The 
proposition  was  made  to  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes.  who  befriended  it,  and  had  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette  named  a  member  of  the 
committee.  He  became,  of  course,  the  ac- 
tive and  truly  zealous  member  for  the  liberty 
of  conunerce;  others,  though  well-disposed, 
not  choosing  to  oppose  the  farm  openly. 
*  *  *  The  committee  showed  an  early  and 
decisive  conviction  that  the  measure  taken 
by  the  farm  to  put  the  purchase  of  their  to- 
baccos into  monopoly  on  that  side  of  the 
water,  as  the  sale  of  them  was  on  this, 
tended  to  the  annihilation  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Various  palliatives 
were  proposed  from  time  to  time.  I  confess 
that  I  met  them  all  with  indifTerence ;  my 
object  being  a  radical  cure  of  the  evils  by 
discontinuing  the  farm,  and  not  a  mere  as- 
suaRoment  of  it  for  the  present  moment, 
which,  rendering  it  more  bearable,  might  les- 
sen the  necessity  of  removing  it  totally,  .ind 
perhaps  prevent  that  removal. — To  John  Jay. 
FoKD  Ki).,  iv.  2.V.     (P.,  17^) 

5429. .    The  Count  de  Vergennes 

said  that  the  difl'iculty  of  changing  so  ancient 
an  institution  | Fanners  (ienoral]  was  im- 
nu-nst-;  that  tlie  King  draws  from  it  a  rev- 
eiuic  of  JO  inillicms  of  livres;  that  an  inter- 
niption  of  this  rcvoniu'  at  least,  if  not  a 
diminnliiin.  woultl  attend  a  change;  that 
their  tinancc^  were  uoi  in  a  conditirm  to  bear 
even  an  iiitorniptii.»n.  and  in  short  that  no 
niini^tor  cnnld  venture  tn  take  upon  himself 
-o  hazaifli'ns  an  operation.  This  was  only 
>ayiiijj:  explicitly  what  1  had  long  been  son- 
sihle  of.  lliat  ilie  C'oniptroller  General's  con- 
tinuance in  othec  was  to«)  nnich  on  a  poi<e  to 
l)erinit  him  to  -lul'l  this  weight  out  of  hi-i 
t.'Uii  -cale  intM  iliat  nf  his  adversaries;  and 
iliat  we  niM-t  be  c<n;entrd  tt)  await  the  ooni- 
pleiicn  oi"  the  i)ul»lie  expeclatit)n  that  there 
will  Ite  a  elian;4e  in  tlii-;  olhce.  which  chans^e 
i.!:iy  irive  u^  anclier  chance  ft^r  effecting  thi-; 
<le-iralile  refoiinaiion.-  To  John  Jay.  Ford 
II'..  !\.  j.vi.     (  P  .   irSo.) 

5430.  The   only   question   agi- 

t:iii-(l  I. It  I  lie  next  meeting  of  the  committee  1 
w.'-  h.w  lie^t  tn  relie\e  the  trade  under  its 
(h»nMe  ninnoiinly.  The  connnittee  found 
iluin-elve-  >iipported  by  the  presence  and 
Ml)  iment-  uf  the  Connt  de  Vergennes.  They, 
tieieW-re.  re>o;\ed  that  tlie  contract  with  Mr. 
Moni.-.  if  ex'cnted  «»n  his  part,  ought  not  to 
be  anniilliMl  lieie.  but  that  no  similar  one 
>honld  ever  !•«■  tiiade  liereafter:  that,  so  long 
'A>  it  coniinned,  the  I'arnicrs  should  be 
C'l.liged    to   purcha-e    from    twelve   to   fifteen 


thousand  hhds.  of  tobacco  a  year,  over  and 
above  what  they  should  receive  from  Mr. 
Morris,  from  such  merchants  as  should  brinf 
it  in  French  or  American  vessels,  on  the  same 
conditions  contracted  with  Mr.  Morris;  pro- 
viding, however,  that  where  the  car^go  shall 
no:  he  assorted,  the  prices  shall  be  $38^  $36 
and  $34  for  the  ist  2d  and  3d  qualities  of 
whichsoever  the  cargo  may  consist  In  case  of 
dispute  about  the  quality,  specimens  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  council,  who  will  appoint  persons 
to  examine  and  decide  on  it.  This  is  indeed 
the  least  bad  of  all  the  palliatives  which  have 
been  proposed;  but  it  contains  the  seeds  of 
perpetual  trouble.  It  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
the  Farmers  will  multiply  the  difficuhies  and 
vexations  on  those  who  shall  propose  to  sdl 
to  them  by  force,  and  that  these  will  be 
making  perpetual  complaints,  so  that  bodi 
parties  will  be  kept  on  the  fret  If,  withoot 
fatiguing  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the 
ministry,  this  should  give  them  just  so  mudi 
trouble  as  may  induce  them  to  look  to  tbe 
dernolition  of  the  monopoly  as  a  desiraUe 
point  of  rest,  it  may  produce  permanent  as 
well  as  temporary  good. — To  John  Jat. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  235.     (P.,  i^.) 

5431. .  The  body  [Fanners  Gen- 
eral] to  which  this  monopoly  [tobacco]  was 
given,  was  not  mercantile.  Their  object  is 
to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs.  They  sell  for  cash: 
they  purchase,  therefore,  with  cash.  Their 
interest,  their  principles  and  their  practice, 
seem  opposed  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  which  would  require  that  this  cap- 
ital article  should  be  laid  open  to  a  free  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  this  country. 
So  far  does  the  spirit  of  simplifying  their 
(operations  govern  this  body,  that  relinquish- 
ing the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
petition of  sellers,  they  contracted  some  time 
ago  with  a  single  person  (Mr.  Morris),  for 
three  years'  supplies  of  American  tobacco,  to 
be  paid  for  in  cash.  They  obliged  themselves 
too.  expressly,  to  employ  no  other  person  to 
inn  chase  in  America,  during  that  term.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  mercantile  houses  of 
1  Vance,  concerned  in  sending  her  productions 
tio  be  exchanged  for  tobacco,  cut  oft.  for  three 
years,  from  the  hope  of  selling  these  tobaccos 
in  I'rance,  were  of  necessity  to  abandon  that 
commerce.  In  consequence  of  this,  too,  a 
single  individual,  constituted  sole  purchaser 
of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  tobaccos  mack. 
had  the  price  in  his  own  power.  A  great  rt- 
duct  ion  in  it  took  place,  and  that,  not  only 
(Ml  the  quantity  he  bought,  but  on  the  whole 
(juantity  made.  The  loss  to  the  States  pro- 
ducing the  ariicle  did  not  go  to  cheapening 
it  for  their  friends  here.  Their  price  »i-^ 
Tixed.  What  was  gained  on  their  consump* 
tion  was  to  enrich  the  person  purchasing  it* 
the  rest,  the  monopolists  and  merchants  of 
(nhcr  countries. — ^To  Count  de  MontmoWK- 
ii.  186.    (P.,  1787.) 

5432.  MONOPOLY,    Indian    trad«.^ 

Colonel    McGillivray,    with    a    company  of 
British  merchants,  having  hitherto  enjoyed  & 
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monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion, with  a  right  of  importing  their  goods 
duty  free,  and  considering  these  privileges  as 
the  principal  sources  of  his  power  over  that 
nation,  is  unwilling  to  enter  into  treaty  with 
us.  unless  they  can  be  continued  to  him. 
And  the  question  is  how  this  may  be  done 
consistently  with  our  laws,  and  so  as  to  avoid 
just  complaints  from  those  of  our  citizens  who 
would  wish  to  participate  of  the  trade?  Our 
citizens,  at  this  time,  are  not  permitted  to 
trade  in  that  nation.  The  nation  has  a  right 
to  give  us  their  peace,  and  to  withhold  their 
-commerce,  to  place  it  under  whatever  monop- 
olies or  regulations  they  please.  If  they  in- 
sist that  only  Colonel  McGillivray  and  his 
company  shall  be  permitted  to  trade  among 
them,  we  have  no  right  to  say  the  contrary. 
We  shall  even  gain  some  advantage  in  substi- 
tuting citizens  of  the  United  States  instead 
of  British  subjects,  as  associates  of  Colonel 
McGillivray,  and  excluding  both  British  sub- 
jects and  Spaniards  from  the  country.  Sup- 
pose, then,  it  be  expressly  stipulated  by  treaty, 
that  no  person  be  permitted  to  trade  in  the 
Creek  country,  without  a  license  from  the 
President,  but  that  a  fixed  number  shall  be 
permitted  to  trade  there  at  all,  and  that  the 
^oods  imported  for  and  sent  to  the  Creek  na- 
tion, shall  be  duty  free.  It  may  further  be 
cither  expressed  that  the  person  licensed  shall 
be  approved  by  the  leader  or  leaders  of  the 
nation,  or  without  this,  it  may  be  understood 
|>etween  the  President  and  McGillivray  that 
the  stipulated  number  of  licenses  shall  be 
sent  to  him  blank,  to  fill  up.--OpiNiON  on 
Indian  Trade,  vii,  504.  Ford  ed.,  v.  215. 
(1790.) 

5433 .  The  enclosed  reclamations 

of  Girod  and  Choate  against  the  claims  of 
Bapstropp  to  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce, supposed  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
the  3rd  article  of  the  Louisiana  Convention, 
as  well  as  some  other  claims  to  abusive 
grants,  will  probably  force  us  to  meet  that 
question.  *  *  *  Congress  has  [extended] 
about  twenty  particular  laws  *  *  *  to 
Louisiana.  Among  these  is  the  act  concerning 
intercourse  with  the  Indians,  which  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  intercourse  with  them  ad- 
mitting no  monopoly.  That  class  of  rights, 
therefore,  is  now  taken  from  under  the  treaty, 
and  placed  under  the  principles  of  our  laws. 
— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  313. 
(July  1804.) 

5434.  MONOPOLY,  Of  Influence.— The 
British  have  wished  a  monopoly  of  influ- 
ence with  us.  and  they  have,  in  fact,  ob- 
tained it. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  172.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  121.     (Pa.,  I7Q7.) 

5435.  MONOPOLY,  InventionB  and.— I 
like  the  declaration  of  rights  as  far  as  it  goes, 
but  I  should  have  been  for  going  further.  For 
instance,  the  following  alterations  and  addi- 
tions would  have  pleased  me.  ♦  *  *  . 
Article.  9.  Monopolies  may  be  allowed  to  per- 
sons for  their  own  productions  in  literature. 
and  their  own  inventions  in  the  arts,  for  a 
term    not    exceeding   —   years,    but    for   no 


longer  term,  and  for  no  other  purpose. — To 
James  Madison,  iii,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  v,  113. 
(P.,  Aug.  1789.) 

5436. .     To    embarrass    society 

with  monopolies  for  every  utensil  existing, 
and  in  all  the  details  of  life,  would  be  more 
injurious  to  them  than  had  the  supposed  in- 
ventors never  existed;  because  the  natural 
understanding  of  its  members  would  have 
suggested  the  same  things  or  others  as  good. 
-—To  OuvER  Evans,  v,  75.  (M.,  1807.) 
See  Inventions  and  Patents. 

5437.  MONOPOLY,  Of  the  Judiciary.— 

It  is  the  self -appointment  [of  the  county 
courts]  I  wish  to  correct;  to  find  some 
means  of  breaking  up  a  cabal,  when  such  a 
one  gets  possession  of  the  bench.  When  this 
takes  place,  it  becomes  the  most  afflicting  of 
tyrannies,  because  its  powers  are  so  various, 
and  exercised  on  everything  most  immediately 
around  us.  And  how  many  instances  have 
you  and  I  known  of  these  monopolies  of  county 
administration?  I  know  a  county  in  which  a 
particular  family  (a  numerous  one)  got  pos- 
session of  the  bench,  and  for  a  whole  genera- 
tion never  admitted  a  man  on  it  who  was  not 
of  its  clan  or  connection.  I  know  a  county 
now  of  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  militia, 
of  which  sixty  are  federalists.  Its  court  is  of 
thirty  members,  of  whom  twenty  are  feder- 
alists (every  third  man  of  the  sect).  There 
are  larp^e  and  populous  districts  in  it  without 
a  justice,  because  without  a  federalist  for 
appointment;  the  militia  are  as  dispropor- 
tionably  under  federal  officers.  *  *  *  The 
remaining  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty,  free,  fighting  and  paying  citizens,  are 
governed  by  men  neither  of  their  choice  or 
confidence,  and  without  a  hope  of  relief. 
They  are  certainly  excluded  from  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government  for  life,  and  in- 
definitely, for  aught  the  Constitution  has  pro- 
vided. This  solecism  may  be  called  anything 
but  republican. — To  John  Taylor,  vii,  18. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  52.    (M.,  1816.) 

5438.  MONOPOLY,  Land.— The  property 
of  France  is  absolutely  concentrated  in  a 
very  few  hands,  having  revenues  of  from  half 
a  million  of  guineas  a  year  downwards. 
These  employ  the  flower  of  the  country  as 
servants,  some  of  them  having  as  many  as 
two  hundred  domestics,  not  laboring.  They 
employ  also  a  great  number  of  manufac- 
turers, and  tradesmen,  and  lastly  the  class  of 
laboring  husbandmen.  But  after  all,  there 
comes  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  classes, 
that  is,  the  poor  who  cannot  find  work.  I 
asked  myself  what  could  be  the  reason  that  so 
many  should  be  permitted  to  beg  who  are 
willing  to  work,  in  a  country  where  there  is 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  uncultivated 
lands?  Those  lands  are  undisturbed  only  for 
the  sake  of  game.  It  should  seem  then  that 
it  must  be  because  of  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  proprietors  which  places  them  above  at- 
tention to  the  increase  of  their  revenues  by 
permitting  these  lands  to  be  labored. — ^To  Rev. 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  35.  (P., 
1785.) 
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5439.  MONOPOLY,  Limited.— I  sincerely 
rejoice  at  the  acceptance  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion by  nine  States.  It  is  a  good  canvas, 
on  which  some  strokes  only  want  retouching. 
What  these  are,  I  think  are  sufficiently  mani- 
fested by  the  general  voice  from  north  to 
south,  which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It 
seems  pretty  generally  understood  that  this 
should  go  to  *  *  *  monopolies.  *  *  * 
The  saying  there  shall  be  no  monopolies, 
lessens  the  incitements  to  ingenuity,  which  is 
spurred  on  by  the  hope  of  a  monopoly  for 
a  limited  time,  as  of  fourteen  years;  but  the 
benefit  of  even  limited  monopolies  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  their  gen- 
eral suppression. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
445.    Ford  ed.,  v,  45.     (P.,  July  1788.) 

5440.  MONOPOLY,  MiUtary.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  the  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  1788-9].  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  *  the  [French]  people  were  ground 
to    powder,    when    we    pass    in    review    the 

*  *  *  monopoly  of  military  honors  by  the 
noblesse  ♦  *  *  . — Autobiography,  i,  86. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 

5441.  MONOPOLY,  Of  office.— When  it 

is  considered  that  during  the  late  adminis- 
tration, those  who  were  not  of  a  particular 
sect  of  politics  were  excluded  from  all  office ; 
when,  by  .i  steady  pursuit  of  this  measure, 
nearly  the  whole  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  monopolized  by  that  sect;  when  the 
public  sentiment  at  length  declared  itself,  and 
burst  open  the  doors  of  honor  and  confidence 
to  those  whose  opmions  they  more  ap- 
proved, was  it  to  be  imagined  that  this 
monopoly  of  office  was  still  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  minority?  Does 
it  violate  their  equal  rights  to  assert  some 
rights  in  the  majority  also?  Is  it  (Polit- 
ical intolerance  to  claim  a  proportionate 
>harc  in  the  direction  of  the  public  affairs? 
Can  they  not  harmonize  in  society  unless 
they  have  everything  in  their  own  hands? 
— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  404. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  6g.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

5442.  MONOPOLY,  Restrict.— T  do  not 
like  [in  the  new  Federal  Constitution!  the 
omission  of  a  bill  of  rights,  providing  clearly 
and  witliom  the  aid  of  sophisms  for  *  ♦  * 
restriction  of  monopolies. — To  Jame.s  Mad- 
ison, ii,  329.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  476.  (P.,  Decem- 
ber 1787) 

5443.  MONOPOLY.  Special  privileges. 
— Monopolizing  compensations  are  among 
the  most  fatal  abuses  which  some  govern- 
ments practice  from  false  economy. — Opinion 
ON  Stkvens  C!.\.sk.     ix,  474.     (1804.) 

5444.  MONOPOLY,  Suppress.— A  com- 
pany had  silently  and  by  unfair  means  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  for  the  making  and  sell- 
ing spermaceti  candles  [in  France].  As  soon 
as  we*  discovered  it.  we  solicited  its  sup- 
pression which  is  effected  by  a  clause  in  the 
Arret.— ^o  John  Jay.    ii.  342.     (P.,  1787) 

*  An  ackn«iwlriJ,v>^^'"t  of  Lafayette's  assistance. — 
Editor. 


6446.  MONOPOLY,  T6bMX».— The  abofr 

tion  of  the  monopoly  of  our  tobacco  in  the 
hands  of  the  Fanners  General  will  be  pasfaed 
by  us  with  all  our  force.  But  it  is  so  inter- 
woven with  the  very  foundations  of  their  qrs- 
tem  of  finance  that  it  is  of  doubtful  event- 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed..  iv,  jo.  (P.. 
Dec.  1784.) 

'^^'^^ .    The    monopoly   of  tiie 

purchase  of  tobacco  in   France   discourages 
both    the    French    and    American    merchaiit 
from  bringing  it  here,  and  from  taking  in  ex- 
change the  manufactures  and  prt>duction$  of 
France.    It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  tndc, 
and  to  the  dispositions  of  merchants,  to  cany 
a  commodity  to  any  market  where  but  one 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  where,  of 
course,  that  person  fixes  its  price  which  the 
seller   must   receive,   or   reexport   his  com- 
modity,  at  the   loss  of  his  vojrage  thither. 
Experience  accordingly  shows  that  they  cany 
it  to  other  markets,  and  that   they  take  in 
exchange  the  merchandise  of  the  place  where 
they  deliver  it.    I  am  misinformed,  if  France 
has  not  been  furnished  from  a  neighborinf 
nation   with   considerable   quantities   of  to- 
bacco since  the  peace,  and  been  obliged  to 
pay  there  in  coin,  what  might  have  been  paid 
here    (France)    in    manufactures,    had   the 
French  and  American  merchants  brought  the 
tobacco  originally  here.    I  suppose,  too,  that 
the  purchases  made  by  the  Fanners  General 
in  America  are  paid  for  chiefly  in  coin,  which 
coin  is  also  remitted  directly  hence  to  &Tg- 
land,   and  makes  an  important  part  of  the 
balance  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  that  na- 
tion against  this.  Should  the  Farmers  Gen- 
eral, by  themselves,  or  by  the  company  to 
whom  they  may  commit  the  procuring  these 
tobaccos  from  America,  require,  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  government  on  this  head,  the  ex- 
portation of  a  proportion  of  merchandise  m 
exchange  for  them,  it  would  be  an  onprom- 
ising  expedient.     It  would  only  commit  the 
exports,  as  well  as  imports,  between  France 
and   America,  to  a   monopoly   which,  being 
secure    against    rivals    in    the    sale    of  the 
merchandise  of  France,  would  not  be  likely 
to  sell  at  such  moderate  prices  as  might  en- 
courage its  consumption  there,  and  enable  it 
to  bear  a  competition   with   similar  articles 
from  other  countries.     I  am  perstiaded  thi« 
exportation  of  coin  may  be  prevented,  and 
that  of  commodities  effected,  by  leaving  both 
operations    to    the    French     and    American 
merchants,  instead  of  the  Fanners  General 
They  \vill  import  a  sufficient  quantity  of  to- 
bacco, if  they  are  allowed  a  perfect  freedom 
in  the  sale;   and  they  will   receive  in  pay- 
ment,   wines,    oils,   brandies,    and    manufac- 
tures, instead  of  coin :  forcing  each  other,  by 
their  competition,  to  bring  tobaccos  of  the 
best  quality;  to  give  to  the  French  mannfa^ 
tiirer  the  full  worth  of  his  merchandise,  and 
to   sell    to   the   American    consumer  at  the 
lowest  price  they  can  afford;  thus  encoora- 
ging  him  to  use.  in  preference,  the  meidnn- 
dise  of  this  country. — To   Count  nt  Vet- 

GENNES.     i.  386.      (P.,  1785.) 
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5447. .    If,  by  a  simplification  of 

the  collection  of  the  King's  duty  on  tobacco, 
the  cost  of  that  collection  can  be  reduced  even 
to  five  per  cent.,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  in- 
stead of  twenty-five  millions;  the  price  to  the 
consumer  will  be  reduced  from  three  to  two 
livres  the  pound.  *  ♦  *  The  price,  being 
thus  reduced  one-third^  would  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  a  new  and  numerous  circle 
of  the  people,  who  cannot,  at  present,  afford 
themselves  this  luxury.  The  consumption, 
then,  would  probably  increase,  and  perhaps,  in 
the  same  if  not  a  greater  proportion  with  the 
reduction  of  the  price;  that  is  to  say,  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  millions  of  pounds; 
and  the  King,  continuing  to  receive  twenty- 
five  sous  on  the  potmd,  as  at  present,  would  re- 
ceive forty-five  instead  of  thirty  millions  of 
livres,  while  his  subjects  would  pay  but  two 
livres  for  an  object  which  has  heretofore  cost 
them  three.  Or  if,  in  event,  the  consumption 
were  not  to  be  increased,  he  would  levy  only 
forty-eight  millions  on  his  people,  where  sev- 
enty-two millions  are  now  levied,  and  would 
leave  twenty-four  millions  in  their  pockets, 
either  to  remain  there,  or  to  be  levied  in 
some  other  form,  should  the  state  of  revenue 
require  it.  It  will  enable  his  subjects,  also, 
to  dispose  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions 
worth  of  their  produce  and  manufactures, 
instead  of  sending  nearly  that  sum  annually, 
in  coin,  to  enrich  a  neighboring  nation. — To 
Count  de  Vergennes.     i,  388.     (P.,    1785.) 

5448. .  I  have  heard  two  objec- 
tions made  to  the  suppression  of  this  monopoly. 
I.  That  it  might  increase  the  importation  of 
tobacco  in  contraband.  2.  That  it  would  lessen 
the  abilities  of  the  Farmers  General  to  make 
occasional  loans  of  money  to  the  public  treas- 
ury. ♦  ♦  *  With  respect  to  the  first 
♦  *  *  I  may  observe  that  contraband  does 
not  increase  on  lessening  the  temptations  to  it. 
It  is  now  encouraged  by  those  who  engage  in 
it  being  able  to  sell  for  sixty  sous  what  cost 
but  fourteen,  leaving  a  gain  of  forty-six  sous. 
When  the  price  shall  be  reduced  from  sixty 
to  forty  sous,  the  gain  will  be  but  twenty-six, 
that  is  to  say.  a  little  more  than  one-half 
of  what  it  is  at  present.  It  does  not  seem  a 
natural  consequence  then,  that  contraband 
should  be  increased  by  reducing  its  j^ain  nearly 
one-half.  As  to  the  second  objection,  if  we 
suppose  (for  elucidation  and  without  presu- 
ming to  fix)  the  proportion  of  the  farm  on  to- 
bacco, at  one-eighth  of  the  whole  mass  farmed, 
the  abilities  of  the  Farmers  General  to  lend 
will  be  reduced  one-eighth,  that  is,  they  can 
hereafter  lend  only  seven  millions,  where  here- 
tofore they  have  lent  eight.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, then,  whether  this  eighth  (or  other 
proportion,  whatever  it  be)  is  worth  the  an- 
nual sacrifice  of  twenty-four  millions,  or  if  a 
much  smaller  sacrifice  to  other  moneyed  men, 
v/ill  not  produce  the  same  loans  of  money  in 
the  ordinary  way. — To  Count  de  Vergennes. 
i.  389.     (P..  178s.) 

5449. .    While  the  advantages  of 

an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  a  dimi- 
nution of  impost  on  the  people,  and  a  payment 
in  merchandise,  instead  of  money,  are  con- 
jectured as  likely  to  result  to  France  from  a 
suppression  of  the  monopoly  on  tobacco,  we 
have  also  reason  to  hope  «ome  advantages  on 
our  part  •  ♦  *  .  I  do  not  expect  this 
advantage  will  be  by  any  augmentation  of 
price.  The  other  markets  of  Europe  have  too 
much  influence  on  this  article  to  admit  any 
sensible  augmentation  of  price  to  take  place. 
But   the  advantage  I   principally  expect  is  an 


increase  of  consumption.  This  will  give  ns 
a  vent  for  so  much  more,  and,  of  consequence, 
find  employment  for  so  many  more  cultivators 
of  the  earth ;  and,  in  whatever  proportion  it  in- 
creases this  production  for  us,  m  the  same 
proportion  will  it  procure  additional  vent  for 
the  merchandise  of  France,  and  employment 
for  the  .hands  that  produce  it.  I  expect,  too, 
that  by  bringing  our  merchants  here,^  they 
would  procure  a  number  of  commodities^  in 
exchange,  better  in  kind  and  cheaper  in  price. 
— To  THE  Count  de  Vergennes.  i,  390.  (P., 
1785.) 

5450. .   I  observed  [to  the  Count 

de  Vergennes]  that  France  paid  us  two  millions 
of  livres  for  tobacco ;  that  for  such  portions  of 
it  as  were  bought  in  London,  they  sent  the 
money  (^irectly  there,  and  for  what  they  bought 
in  the  United  States,  the  money  was  still  re- 
mitted to  London  by  bills  of  exchange ;  whereas, 
if  they  would  permit  our  merchants  to  sell  this 
article  freely,  they  would  bring  it  here,  and 
take  the  returns  on  the  spot  in  merchandise,  not 
money.  The  Count  observed  that  my  proposi- 
tion contained  what  was  doubtless  useful,  but 
that  the  king  received  on  this  article,  at  pres- 
ent, a  revenue  of  twenty-eight  millions,  which 
was  so  considerable  as  to  render  them  fearful 
of  tampering  with  it ;  that  the  collection  of 
this  revenue  by  way  of  Farm  was  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  that  it  was  always  hazardous 
to  alter  arrangements  of  long  standing,  and  of 
such  infinite  combinations  with  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem. I  answered,  that  the  simplicity  of  the 
mode  of  collection  proposed  for  this  article, 
withdrew  it  from  al!  fear  of  deranging  other 
parts  of  their  system ;  that  I  supposed  they 
would  confine  the  importation  to  some  of 
their  principal  ports,  probably  not  more  than 
five  or  six;  that  a  single  collector  in  each  of 
these  was  the  only  new  officer  requisite;  that 
he  could  get  rich  himself  on  six  livres  a  hogs- 
head, and  would  receive  the  whole  revenue, 
and  pay  it  into  the  treasury,  at  short  hand. — 
Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes.  ix, 
232.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  119.     (1785.) 

5451. .    I     have     received     the 

propositions  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Pleasants,  &c.,  for 
furnishing  tobacco  to  the  Farmers  General ;  but 
Mr.  Morris  had,  in  the  meantime,  obtained  the 
contract.  I  have  been  fully  sensible  of  the  bane- 
ful influence  on  the  commerce  of  France  and 
America,  which  this  double  monopoly  will  have. 
I  have  struck  at  its  root  here,  and  spared  no 
pains  to  have  the  farm  itself  demolished,  but  it 
has  been  in  vain.  The  persons  interested  in  it 
are  too  powerful  to  be  opposed,  even  by  the 
interest  of  the  whole  country. — To  (governor 
Patrick  Henry,  i,  515.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  137. 
(P.,  1786.) 

5452. ; — .  Till  I  see  all  hope  of  re- 
moving the  evil  [the  tobacco  monopoly  in 
France]  by  the  roots  desperate,  I  cannot  pro- 
pose to  prune  its  branches. — To  John  Page,  i, 
549.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  213.  (P.,  1786.) 

5453. .     Morris's    contract     for 

sixty  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  has  been 
concluded  with  the  Farmers  General.  I  have 
been  for  some  time  occupied  in  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  root  of  the  evils  which  the  tobacco 
trade  encounters  in  this  country,  by  making 
the  ministers  sensible  that  merchants  will  not 
bring  a  commodity  to  a  market,  where  but  one 
person  is  allowed  to  buy  it ;  and  that  so  long 
as  that  single  purchaser  is  obliged  to  go  to  for- 
eign markets  for  it,  he  must  pay  for  it  in  coin, 
and  not  in  commodities.  These  truths  have 
made  their  way  to  the  minds  of  the  ministry » 
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insomuch  as  to  have  delayed  the  execution  of 
the  new  lease  of  the  Farms  six  months.  It  is 
renewed,  however,  for  three  years,  but  so  as 
not  to  render  impossible  a  reformation  of  this 
great  evil.  They  are  sensible  of  the  evil,  but  it 
is  so  interwoven  with  their  fiscal  system,  that 
they  find  it  hazardous  to  disentangle.  The 
temporary  distress,  too,  of  the  revertue.  they 
are  not  prepared  to  meet.  My  hopes,  there- 
fore, arc  weak,  though  not  quite  desperate. 
When  they  become  so,  it  will  remain  to  look 
about  for  the  best  palliative  this  monopolv  can 
bear.  My  present  idea  is  that  it  will  be  found 
in  a  prohibition  to  the  Farmers  General  to  pur- 
chase tobacco  anywhere  but  in  France. — To 
Jame.s  Ross.  i.  560.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  216.  (P., 
1786.) 

5454. .  I  consider  [the  suppres- 
sion of  the  tobacco  monopoly  -'n  France]  as 
the  most  effectual  means  of  procuring  the  full 
value  of  our  produce,  of  diverting  our  demands 
for  manufactures  from  Great  Hritain  to  this 
country  to  a  certain  amount,  and  of  thus  pro- 
ducing some  efiuilibrium  in  our  commerce 
which,  nt  present,  lies  all  in  the  British  scale. 
It  would  cement  an  union  with  our  friends, 
and  lessen  the  torrent  of  wealth  we  are  pouring 
into  the  laps  of  our  enemies. — To  T.  Pleasants. 
i.  563.     (P..  1786.) 

5455. .    I  think  that  so  long  as 

the  monopoly  in  the  sale  [of  tobacco]  is  kept 
no.  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  how  they  mod- 
ify the  pill  for  their  own  internal  relief ;  but.  on 
the  contrary,  the  worse  it  remains,  the  more 
necessary  it  will  render  a  reformation.  Any 
palliative  would  take  from  us  all  those  argu- 
ments and  friends  that  would  be  .satisfied  with 
acconimod.ition.  The  Marquis  do  I^fayette. 
though  differing  from  mc  in  opinion  on  this 
point.  ha.s,  however,  adhere*!  to  my  principle  of 
absolute  liberty  or  nothing. — To  Col.  Monkoe. 
i,  568.     FoKi)  ED.,  iv,  22$-     (P.,  1786.) 

5456. .     Some    .symptoms    make 

nie  suspect  that  my  procccriinKS  to  reduce  the 
abusive  administration  of  tobacco  by  the  Farm- 
ers General  have  indispose<l  towards  me  a 
powerful  person  in  Philadelphia,  who  was 
profiting  from  that  abuse.  An  expression  in  the 
enclosed  letter  of  M.  de  Calonncs  would  seem 
to  imply  that  I  had  asked  the  abolition  of  Mr. 
Morris's  contract,  I  never  did.  On  the  con- 
trary. 1  always  observed  to  them  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  annul  that  contract.  I  was  led  to 
this  by  principles  both  rtf  justice  and  interest. 
Of  interest,  because  that  contract  would  kee]> 
up  the  price  of  tobacco  here  to  thirtv-four. 
thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres.  from  which  it 
will  fall  when  it  shall  no  longer  have  that  sup- 
port. However.  I  have  done  what  was  ri"ht. 
and  I  will  not  *^o  far  woimd  my  privilege  of 
doinj;  that,  without  regard  to  any  man's  in- 
terest. :is  to  enter  into  any  explanation  of  this 
paragraph  with  him.  Yet  I  esteem  him  highly, 
and  siippr>se  that  hitherto  he  had  esteemed  me. 
— 'J'n  Jami.s  Monroi:.    ii,  70.     (P..  1786.) 

5457. .     T    shall    certainly    press 

for  something'  to  be  done  by  way  of  antid(»te 
to  the  inonop(»ly  inider  which  tobacco  is  placed 
in  France. — To  Joskimi  Fknwick.  ii.  182. 
(P..   1787.) 

5458. .     Of  those  ciffhty  niilli«'ns 

[of  Americjm  exports  to  Furope],  thirty  arc 
constituted  by  the  single  article  of  tobacco. 
Could  the  whole  of  this  be  brought  into  the 
ports  of  France,  to  .satisfy  it-  own  demands, 
and  the  residue  to  be  revende<l  to  other  na- 
tions, it  would  be  a  powerful  link  of  commer- 
cial   connection.     But    we    are    far    from    this. 


Evea  her  own  consnmption,  supposed  to  bt 
nine  millions,  under  the  administration  of  tke 
monopoly  to  which  it  is  farmed,  enters  littfe 
as  an  article  of  exchange,  into  the  commaee 
of  the  two  nations.  When  this  article  was  fint 
put  into  Farm,  perhaps  it  did  not  injure  tbc 
commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom;  Iwcaae 
nothing  but  British  manufactures  were  then  al- 
lowed to  be  given  in  return  for  Amencan  to- 
baccos. The  layinff  the  trade  open,  then,  to 
all  the  subjects  of  France,  would  not  have 
relieved  her  from  a  payment  in  money.  Cir- 
cumstances are  changed;  yet  the  old  initita- 
tion  remains. — To  Count  ds  MoNTMoam.  ii. 
186.     (P..  1787.) 

5450. -.  The  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion was  vitally  felt  by  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica, concerned  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  found  he  had  loit  s 
fourth  or  a  third  of  his  revenue;  the  State,  the 
same  proportion  of  its  subjects  of  exchange 
with  other  nations.  The  manufacturers  of  tdm 
country  [France],  too.  were  either  not  to  ieo 
there  at  all.  or  go  through  the  channel  of  s 
new  monopoly,  which,  freed  from  the  comid 
of  competition  in  prices  and  qualities,  was  tioC 
likely  to  extend  their  consumption.  It  becaine 
necessary  to  relieve  the  two  countries  from  ibe 
fatal  effects  of  this  double  monopoly.— To 
Count  de  Montmorin.     ii.  187.     (P.,  1787.) 

5460. ,    The  governments  faifC 

nothmg  to  do,  but  not  to  hinder  their  mer- 
chants from  making  the  exchange. — ^To  Cousit 
np.   Montmorin.     ii,   189.     (P.,    1787.) 

5461.  XONOPOLY,  Western  tnds.- 
The  Ohio  and  its  branches,  which  head  up 
against  the  Potomac,  afford  the  shortest  water 
communication  by  five  hundred  miles  of  wj 
which  can  ever  be  got  between  the  westeni 
waters  and  Atlantic;  and,  of  course.  promiK 
us  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Westeni  and 
Indian  trade.— To  James  Madison.  Few 
ED.,  iii.  402.    (A.,  Feb,  1784.) 

5462.  MONOPOLY,  Whale  oU.*My  en- 
deavors for  emancipating  the  tobacco  trade 
have  been  less  successful  [than  have  been 
thov;e  with  respect  to  whale  oil].  I  still  con- 
tinue to  stir,  however,  this  and  all  otfier 
articles.— To  Mr.  Otto.    i.  559,     (P.,  17861) 

5463. .     On  the   subject  of  the 

whale  fishery,  I  enclose  you  some  obsem- 
tions  I  drew  up  for  the  ministry  here,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  correction  of  their  Arret  of 
September  last,  whereby  they  had  involrcd 
our  oils  with  the  English,  in  a  general  ex- 
clusion from  their  ports.  They  will  accord- 
ingly correct  this,  so  that  our  oils  will  par- 
ticipate with  theirs,  in  the  monopoly  of  tneir 
markets.— To  General  Washington,  il. 
538.    Ford  ed„  v,  60.    (P.,  1788.) 

5464. ,  I  hive  obtained  the  prom- 
ise of  an  explanatory  Arret  to  declare  that  that 
of  September  28  [1788],  was  not  meant  to  ex- 
tend to  us.  Orders  are  accordingly  given  in 
the  ports  to  receive  our  [oils].  ThS  placet 
us  on  a  better  footing  than  ever,  at  it  gives  nt 
a  monopoly  of  this  market  in  conjunction  with 
the  French  fishermen. — To  Thomas  Paikb.  K. 
549-     (P..  1788.) 

5465.  MONBOB  DOCTBIHB^  XgffltoMB 
and. — The  question  presented  by  the  letter!* 

at  the  Court  of  St.  Jamet's,  In  which  he  oomofl^- 
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you  have  sent  me,  is  the  most  momentous 
which  has  been  offered  to  my  contemplation 
since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation,  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the 
course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the 
ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  And  never 
could  we  embark  on  it  under  circumstances 
more  auspicious.  Our  first  and  fundamental 
maxim  should  be,  never  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  with 
cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her 
own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 
While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become  the 
•domicile  of  despotism,  our  endeavor  shotkld 
surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  that  of 
freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  dis- 
turb us  in  this  pursuit :  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
a.id,  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acceding 
to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the 
bands,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale 
of  free  government,  and  emancipate  a  con- 
tinent at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  long  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great 
Britain  is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all  on  earth;  and 
with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we  should 
most  sedulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship; 
and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit  our  af- 
fections than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side  in  the  same  cause.  Not  that  I  would 
purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking 
part  in  her  wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the 
present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should 
that  be  its  consequence,  is  not  her  war.  but 
ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and  establish 
the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our 
land  all  foreign  powers,  of  never  permitting 
those  of  Europe  to  intermeddle  with  the  af- 
fairs of  our  nations.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.  And 
if,  to  facilitate  this,  we  can  effect  a  division 
in  the  body  of  the  European  powers,  and 
draw  over  to  our  side  its  most  powerful  mem- 
ber, surely  we  should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly 
of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that,  it  will  prevent 
instead  of  provoke  war.  With  Great  Brit- 
ain withdrawn  from  their  scale  and  shifted 
into  that  of  our  two  continents,  all  Europe 
combined  would  not  undertake  such  a  war. 
For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at  either 
enemy  without  superior  fleets?  Nor  is  the 
occasion  to  be  slighted  which  this  proposition 
offers,  of  declaring  our  protest  against  the 
atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
by  the  interference  of  any  one  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  so  flagitiously  begun  by 
Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally 

cated  to  President  Monroe  the  proposition  of  Mr. 
Canning  that  the  United  States  and  England  should 
ia&ue  a  Joint  declaration  announcing  that,  while  the 
t-wo  governments  desired  for  themselves  no  portion 
of  tne  Spanish-American  colonies,  then  in  revolt 
jigainst  Spain,  they  would  not  view  with  indifference 
juiy  foreign  intervention  in  their  affairs,  or  their  ac- 
onlsition  by  a  third  power.  The  declaration  was 
intended  to  be  a  wammg  to  the  allied  powers,  Rus- 
sia^ Prussia  and  Austria,  the  members  of  the  Holy 
^AUiance.  —Editor. 


lawless  Alliance,  calling  itself  Holy.  But 
we  have  first  to  ask  ourselves  a  question. 
Do  we  wish  to  acquire  to  our  own  confed- 
eracy any  one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  prov- 
inces? I  candidly  confess,  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting  ad- 
dition which  could  ever  be  made  to  our  sys- 
tem of  States.  The  control  which,  with 
Florida  Point,  this  island  would  give  us  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  countries  and 
isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all  those 
whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being.  Yet,  as 
I  am  sensible  that  this  can  never  be  obtained, 
even  with  her  own  consent,  but  by  war;  and 
its  independence,  which  is  our  second  inter- 
est (and  especially  its  independence  of  Eng- 
land), can  be  secured  without  it.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  abandoning  my  first  wish  to 
future  chances,  and  accepting  its  independ- 
ence, with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land, rather  than  its  association,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  war  and  her  enmity.  I  could 
honestly,  therefore,  join  in  the  declaration 
proposed,  that  we  aim  not  at  the  acquisition 
of  any  of  those  possessions,  that  we  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  mother  country; 
but  that  we  will  oppose,  with  all  our  means, 
the  forcible  interposition  of  any  other  power, 
as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  under  any  other 
form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their 
transfer  to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession, 
or  acquisition  in  any  other  way.*    I  should 

*The  subjoined  extract  from  President  Monroe's 
Message  to  Congress  on  Dec.  ad,  1823,  embodies  the 
Monroe  Doctrine: 

'*  In  the  wars  of  European  powers,  in  matters  rela- 
ting to  themselves,  we  nave  never  taken  any  part, 
nor  does  it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do.  it  is 
only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  men- 
aced that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations 
for  our  defence.  With  the  movements  on  tnis  hemi- 
sphere we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately  con- 
nected, and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all 
enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The  political 
system  of  the  allied  powers  [the  Holy  Alliance]  is 
essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  Nation  is  devote'd.  We  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  de- 
clare that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall 
not  interfere.  But  with  the  Governments  who  have 
declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it  we 
have,  on  great  consideration  and  on  just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling 
in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  European 
power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless 
remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers ;  to  consider 
the  Government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment for  us ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it, 
and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy  ;  meeting  in  all  instances  the  just 
claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But  in  regard  to  these  continents,  circum- 
stances are  eminently  and  conspicuously  different. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend 
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think  it,  therefore,  advisable,  that  the  Execu- 
tive should  encourage  the  British  govern- 
ment to  a  continuance  in  the  dispositions 
expressed  in  these  letters,  by  an  assurance 
of  his  concurrence  with  them  as  far  as  his 
authority  goes;  and  that  as  it  may  lead  to 
war,  the  declaration  of  which  requires  an 
act  of  Congress,  the  case  shall  be  laid  before 
them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  under  the  reasonable  aspect  in  which 
it  is  seen  by  himself.  I  have  been  so  long 
weaned  from  political  subjects,  and  have  so 
long  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in  them, 
that  I  am  sensible  I  am  not  qualified  to  offer 
opinions  on  them  worthy  of  any  attention. 
But  the  question  now  proposed  involves  con- 
sequences so  lasting,  and  effects  so  decisive 
of  our  future  destinies,  as  to  rekindle  all 
the  interest  I  have  heretofore  felt  on  such 
occasions,  and  to  induce  nic  to  the  hazard  of  i 
opinions,  which  will  prove  only  my  wish  to 
contribute  still  my  mite  towards  anything 
which  may  be  useful  to  our  country.* — To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
277.     (M..  October  1823.)     See  Policy. 

5466.  MONBOE    (James),    Ability.^ 

Many  points  in  Monroe's  character  would  ren- 
der him  the  most  valuable  ac(iuisition  the  re- 
publican interest  in  this  Legislature  [Congress] 
could  make. — To  John  Taylor.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
^22.     (Pa..  Jan.   1799.) 

5467. .  I  clearly  think  with  you 

on  the  competence  of  Monroe  to  embrace  great 
views  of  action.  The  decision  of  his  char- 
acter, his  enterprise,  firmness,  industry,  and 
unceasing  vigilance,  would,  I  believe,  secure,  as 
I  am  sure  they  would  merit,  the  public  confi- 
dence, and  give  us  all  the  success  which  our 
means  can  accomplish. — To  William  Duane. 
vi.  81.     Ford  kd..  ix,  368.     (M.,  Oct.  1812.) 

5468.  MONBOE    (James),    Book    by.— 

Your  hook  *  *  *  works  irresistibly.  It 
would  he  very  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  the 
unqualified  eulogies  both  on  the  matter  and 
manner  by  all  who  arc  not  hostile  to  it  from 
principle. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
183.     (Pa..  Dec.   1 797-) 

5469. .  Monroe's  book  is  con- 
sidered as  masterly  by  all  those  who  are  not 
opposed  in  principle,  antl  it  is  deemed  unanswer- 
able. An  answer,  however,  is  commenced  in 
Fenno's  paper,  under  the  signature  of  "  Scipio  " 
[Uriah    Tracy  1.      The    real    author    is    not    yet 

their  political  svsicm  to  any  portion  of  either  con- 
tinent without  endangering  our  peace  and  happiness; 
nor  •■iin  anv  one  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren, 
iflofr  to  tliein^iolvfs,  would  adopt  it  of  their  own 
!icci>rd.  It  ise(inallv  impossible,  therefore,  that  we 
shotild  behoKl  s:i-:h  interposition,  in  any  form,  with 
mditTereni'e."  -Kditor. 

•  Mors*.-,  in  his  /./f?  of  Jefferson  fp.  2«\  Hnvs  :  "  It 
is  ouririiis  lo  nr>te  that  in  tne  course  or  this  business 
<  naviiratinn  of  Mississippi),  there  was  already  a 
faint  foreshadowing  of  that  principle,  which  manv 
years  after\var<ls  was  christened  with  the  name  of 
Monroe.  For  ii  brii'f  time  it  was  thought,  not  with- 
out reason,  that  so  soon  as  hostilities  should  breali 
out  b..-t\veen  Kngland  .ind  Spain,  the  former  p<^wer 
would  sri/.e  up  >n  the  North  American  possessions  of 
till*  latter.  J»'!Ti«rson  wrf>te  t^)  Gouverneur  Morris  : 
*  We  wish  v<Mi.  th«»refore.  to  intimate  to  ihem  (the 
l^riiish  minis* rvi  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
enterprises  (if  this  kind.  That  we  should  c«»ntem- 
plate  a  change  of  neighbors  with  extreme  uneasiness. 
That  a  due  b-xlance  on  our  borders  is  not  less  de- 
sir.Tbli*  to  ns  than  a  bal.inoe  of  power  in  Europe  ha& 
alwavs  appeared  to  them'.'— EDITOR. 


conjectured. — ^To    Jambs     Hadibon.     tv,    Jo6u 
Ford  ed.^  vii,  190.     (Pa..  Jan.  1798.) 

6470.  XOVBOB  (JamM>,  BzitiAtmlar 
And.— You  complain  of  the  nunner  in  iHnch 
the   [British]   treaty  was  receiTed.     Bnt  «h« 
was  that  manner?     I   cannot   suppose  jm  to 
have  given  a  moment's  credit  to  the  stnff  whidk 
was  crowded  in  all  sorts  of  forms  into  the  pnb- 
lic  papers,  or  to  the  thousand  speeches  thgr  Bit 
into  my  mouth,  not  a  word   of  which  1  hid 
ever  uttered.     I  was  not  insensible  at  the  tine 
of  the  views  to  mischief,  with  which  these  fics 
«ere  fabricated.     But  my  confidence  was  fins, 
that  neither  yourself  nor  the    British  flowcn-    | 
ment.  eaually  outraged  by  them,  would  odicrt    , 
me  capable  of  making  the  editors  of  newqnsm 
the  confidants  of  my  speeches  or  opinions.    The 
Fact  was  this.     The  treaty  was  comnraniolBd 
to  us  by  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  day  CongicM  w    < 
to  rise.     Two  of  the  senators  enquired  of  ne    \ 
in  the  evening,  whether  it  was  my  purpost  t»    •' 
detain    them    on    accotmt    of    the    treaty.    My 
answer  was,  **  that  it  was  not ;  that  the  treaty 
containing   no   provision    against   the   iuiprw 
ment  of  our  seamen,  and   being  accompssied 
by  a  kind  of  protestation  of  die  British  ausii- 
ters.  which  would  leave  that  govemment  firee 
to  consider  it  as  a  treaty  or  no  treatv.  acoordinr 
to  their  own  convenience*   I   shonla  not  pve 
them  the  trouble  of  deliberating  on  it".    TUs 
was  substantially,  and  almost  verbally,  what  I 
said  whenever  spoken  to  about  it,  and  I  nefcr 
failed  when  the  occasion  would  admit  of  it,  to 
justify  yourself  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  expreHr 
ing  my  conviction,  that  it  was  all  that  comd  he 
obtained    from    the    British    government;  thit 
you    had   told   their   commissioners   that  yoor 
govemment  could  not  be  pledged  to  ratify,  be- 
cause it  was  contrarv  to  their  instructions;  of 
course,  that  it  should  be  considered  bnt  as  a 
(*rojct ;  and  in  this  light   I  stated  it  poblidy 
in  my  message  to  Congress  on  the  opening  « 
the  session.     Mot  a  single  article  of  the  treaty 
was  ever  made  known  beyond  the  members  of 
the  administration,  nor  would  an  article  of  it  he 
known  at  this  day,  but  for  its  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  as  communicated  by  somebodr 
from  l)eyond  the  water,  as  we  have  always  un- 
derstood.    But  as  to  myself.  I  can  solemnly  pro- 
test,   as    the    most    sacred    of    truths,    that   1 
never,  one  instant,  lost  si^ht  of  your  reputatioa 
and  favorable  standing  with  your  country,  anJ 
never  omitted  to  justify  your  failure  to  atuin 
our  wish,  as  one  which  was  probably  unattain- 
able.    Reviewing,    therefore,    this    whole    sub- 
jtct,  I  cannot  doubt  you  will  become  sensible, 
that  your  impressions  have  been   without  just 
j?round. — ^To   James    Monroe,     v,    254.     Fom 
KD.,  ix.  179.     (W..  March  1808.)     See  In pskss- 

MENT. 

5471.  MOmtOE     (James),     Gonfldffiet 

in. — I  have  had,  and  still  have,  such  entire 
confidence  in  the  late  and  present  Presidents. 
that  I  willingly  put  both  soul  and  body  into 
their  pockets. — To  Nathakiel  Macoit.  vii. 
III.     Ford  ed..  x.  120.     (M..   1819.) 

5472.  MOmOE  (James),  Betaiee  of.— 

I  should  he  ^lad  to  see  the  defence  of  Monroe* 
conduct  which  you  possess,  though  no  paper  oi 
that  title  is  necessary  to  me.  He  was  appointed 
to  an  office  during  pleasure  merely  to  get  hifo 
nut  of  the  Senate,  and  with  an  intention  to  seiie 
the  first  pretext  for  exercising  the  pleasure  oi 
recalling?  him.  ♦  •  •  I  think  with  you  it 
will  be  best  to  publish  nothing  concerning  Col- 
onel Monroe  till  his  return,  that  he  may  accom- 
modate the  complexion  of  his  pnUication  to 
times  and  circumstances.— To  Johk  Edwaid& 
iv,   164.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  xis.     (M.,  Jan.  1797-^ 
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5473. .    I    understand   Aat   the 

opposite  party  admit  that  there  is  nothing  in 
your  conduct  which  can  be  blamed,  except  the 
divulging  secrets;  and  this,  I  think,  might  be 
answered  by  a  few  sentences,  discussing  the 
<luestion  whether  an  ambassador  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  or  of  the  President. — 
To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  197.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1798.) 

5474.  MOmtOE  (James),  Diplomatic 
expenses. — Although  it  is  not  pleasant  to  fall 
short  in  returning  civilities,  yet  necessity  has 
rendered  this  so  familiar  in  Europe  as  not  to 
lessen  respect  for  the  person  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  a  return  of  hospitalities. 
I  see  by  your  letters  the  pain  which  this  situa- 
tion gives  you,  and  I  can  estimate  its  acute- 
ness  from  the  generosity  of  your  nature.  But, 
my  dear  friend,  calculate  with  mathematical 
rigor  the  pain  annexed  to  each  branch  of  the 
dilemma,  and  pursue  that  which  brings  the 
least.  To  give  up  entertainment,  and  to  live 
mrith  the  most  rigorous  economy  till  you  have 
cleared  yourself  of  every  demand  is  a  pain  for 
a  definite  time  only;  but  to  return  here  with 
accumulated  encumbrances  on  you,  will  fill  your 
life  with  torture.  We  wish  to  do  everything 
for  you  which  law  and  rule  will  permit.  But 
more  than  this  would  injure  you  as  much  as 
us.  Believing  that  the  mission  to  Spain  will 
enable  you  to  suspend  expense  greatly  in  Lon- 
don, and  to  apply  your  salary  during  your  ab- 
sence to  the  clearing  off  your  debt,  you  will 
be  instructed  to  proceed  there  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  regulated  certain  points  of  neutral 
right  for  us  with  England,  or  as  soon  as  you 
find  nothing  in  that  way  can  be  done. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  288.  (W.,  Jan. 
1804.) 

5475.  MONBOE  (James),  Distaste  for 
law. — You  wish  not  to  engage  in  the  drudg- 
ery of  the  bar.  You  have  two  asylums  from 
that  Either  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Council, 
or  in  the  Judiciary  department.  The  latter, 
however,  would  require  a  little  previous  drudg- 
ery at  the  bar  to  qualify  you  to  discharge  your 
duty  with  satisfaction  to  yourself.  Neither  of 
these  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  continued 
residence  at  Albemarle.  It  is  but  twelve 
hours'  drive  in  a  sulky  from  Charlottesville  to 
Richmond,  keeping  a  fresh  horse  always  at 
the  half-way,  which  would  be  a  small  annual 
expense. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  71.  (P., 
1786.) 

5476.  MONBOE  (James),  English  mis- 
sion.— I  perceive  that  painful  impressions 
have  been  made  on  your  mind  during  your  late 
mission,  of  which  I  had  never  entertained  a 
suspicion.  I  must,  therefore,  examine  the 
grounds,  because  explanations  between  reason- 
al)lc  men  can  never  but  do  good.  i.  You  con- 
sider the  mission  of  Mr.  Pinkney  as  an  asso- 
ciate, to  have  been  in  some  way  injurious  to 
you.  Were  I  to  take  that  measure  on  myself. 
I  might  say  in  its  justification,  that  it  has  been 
the  regular  and  habitual  practice  of  the  United 
States  to  do  this,  under  every  form  in  which 
their  government  has  existed.  I  need  not  re- 
capitulate the  multiplied  instances,  because  you 
will  readily  recollect  them.  I  went  as  an  ad- 
junct to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Adams,  your- 
self as  an  adjunct  first  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  and  I  really  believe  there 
has  scarcely  been  a  great  occasion  which  has 
not  produced  an  extraordinary  mission.  Still, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  I  was  strongly 
opposed  to  it  in  the  case  of  ^hich  you  com- 
plain.    A  committee   of  the   Senate  called  on 


me  with  two  resolutions  of  that  body,  on  the 
subject  of  impressment  and  spoliations  by 
Great  Britain,  and  requesting  that  I  would  de- 
mand satisfaction.  After  delivering  the  reso- 
lutions, the  committee  entered  into  free  con- 
versation, and  observed  that  although  the  Sen- 
ate could  not,  in  form,  recommend  any  extraor- 
dinary mission,  yet  that  as  individdals,  there 
was  but  one  sentiment  among  them  on  the 
measure,  and  they  pressed  it.  I  was  so  much 
averse  to  it,  and  gave  them  so  hard  an  answer, 
that  they  felt  it.  and  spoke  of  it  But  it  did  not 
end  here.  The  members  of  the  other  House 
took  up  the  subject,  and  set  upon  me  individ- 
ually, and  these  the  best  friends  to  you.  as 
well  as  myself,  and  represented  the  responsi- 
bility which  a  failure  to  obtain  redress  would 
throw  on  us  both,  pursuing  a  conduct  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  nearly  every  member 
of  the  Legislature.  I  found  it  necessary,  at 
length,  to  yield  my  own  opinion  to  the  general 
sense  of  the  national  council,  and  it  really 
seemed  to  produce  a  jubilee  among  them ;  not 
from  any  want  of  confidence  in  you.  but  from 
a  belief  in  the  effect  which  an  extraordinary 
mission  would  have  on  the  British  mind,  bv 
demonstrating  the  degree  of  importance  which 
this  country  attached  to  the  rights  which  we 
considered  as  infracted. — To  Tames  Monroe. 
V,  353-    Ford  «d.,  ix,  178.     (W..  March  1808.) 

5477.  MONBOE  (James),  Eriendshii^^ 
'or. — I  have  ever  viewed  Mr.  Madison  and 
yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happi- 
ness. Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should 
consider  it  as  among  the  greatest  calamities 
which  could  assail  my  future  peace  of  mind.  I 
have  great  confidence  that  the  candor  and  high 
understanding  of  both  will  guard  me  against 
this  misfortune,  the  bare  possibility  of  which 
has  so  far  weighed  on  my  mind,  that  I  could 
not  be  easy  without  unburthening  it.* — To 
James  Monroe,  v,  248.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  178. 
(W..  Feb.  1808.) 

5478.  MONBOE  (James),  Leaves  Con- 
gress.— I  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
approaching  moment  of  your  departure  from 
Congress.  Besides  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  of  the  State,  I  have  a  personal 
interest  in  it.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  may  ven- 
ture confidential  communications  after  you  are 
gone. — To  Tames  Monroe,  i,  607.  Ford  ed., 
IV,  265.     (P.,  1786.) 

5479. .     I  regret  your  departure 

[from  Congress].  I  feel,  too,  the  want  of  a 
per?on  there  to  whose  discretion  I  can  trust 
confidential  communications,  and  on  whose 
friendship  T  can  rely  against  the  designs  of 
malevolence. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  70.  (P., 
1786.) 

5480.  MONBOE  (James),  Louisiana 
purchase. — I  find  our  opposition  is  very 
willing  to  pluck  feathers  from  Monroe  [on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana],  although  not  fond  of 
sticking  them  into  Livingston  s  coat.  The 
truth  is,  both  have  a  just  portion  of  merit ;  and 
were  it  necessary  or  proper,  it  could  be  shown 
that  each  has  rendered  peculiar  services,  and 
of  important  value. — To  General  Horatio 
Gates,  iv,  495.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  249.  (W., 
July  1803.)     See  Louisiana. 

5481.  MONBOE  (James),  Madison  and. 

— I  had  *  *  *  a  frank  conversation  with 
Colonel  Monroe.  *  ♦  *  I  reminded  him 
that  in  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  while  in  Eu- 

•  From  a  letter  concerning  the  Presidential  contest 
and  his  neutralityJn  the  struggle  for  the  nomination. 
—Editor. 
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rope,  proposing  the  government  of  Orleans.  I 
also  suggested  that  of  Louisiana,  if  fears  for 
health  should  be  opposed  to  the  other.  I  said 
something  on  the  importance  of  the  post,  its 
advantages.  &c. — expressed  my  regret  at  the 
curtain  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  between  him 
and  his  best  friends,  and  my  wish  to  see  his 
talents  and  integrity  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  country  again,  and  that  his  goin^  into 
any  post  would  be  a  signal  of  reconciliation, 
on  which  the  body  of  republicans,  who  la- 
mented his  absence  from  the  public  service, 
would  again  rally  to  him.  *  *  •  The  sum 
ot'  his  answers  was,  that  to  accept  of  that  office 
was  incompatible  with  the  respect  he  owed 
himself ;  that  he  never  would  act  in  any  office 
where  he  should  be  subordinate  to  anybody  but 
the  President  himself,  or  which  did  not  place 
his  responsibility  substantially  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  nation  :  that  at  your  accession  to 
the  chair,  he  would  have  accepted  a  place  in  the 
cabinet,  and  would  have  exerted  his  endeavors 
most  faithfully  in  support  of  your  fame  and 
measures :  that  he  is  not  unready  to  serve  the 
public,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  any  diffi- 
cult crisis  in  our  affairs :  that  he  is  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  deadly  hatred  of  Iwth  France 
and  England,  and  «uch  their  self-reproach  and 
dread  at  the  spectacle  of  such  a  government  as 
ours,  that  they  will  spare  nothing  to  destroy  it : 
that  nothing  but  a  firm  union  among  the  whole 
Iwdy  of  republicans  can  save  it.  and.  therefore, 
that  no  schism  should  be  indulged  on  any 
V round :  that  in  his  present  situation,  he  is 
inccrc  in  his  anxieties  for  the  success  of  the 
\(lininistration.  and  in  his  support  of  it  as  far 
.'.s  the  limited  sphere  of  his  action  or  influence 

•  xtrnds:  that  his  influence  to  this  end  had  been 
used  with  those  with  whom  the  world  had  as- 
crilied  to  him  an  interest  he  did  not  possess,  un- 
til, whatever  it  was.  it  was  lost  (he  particularly 
named  J.  Randolph,  who.  he  said,  had  plans  of 
his  own.  on  which  he  took  no  advice)  :  and  that 
he  was  now  pursuing  what  he  believed  his 
propcrest  occupation,  devoting  his  whole  time 
and  faculties  to  the  liberation  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  which,  three  years  of  close 
attention,  he  hoped,  would  effect.  In  order  to 
know  more  exactly  what  were  the  kinds  of 
employ  he  would  accept.  I  adverted  to  the  in- 
formation of  the  papers,  *  ♦  •  that  Gen- 
eral Hampton  was  dead,  but  observed  that  the 
military  life  in  n\ir  present  state,  offered  noth- 
ing which  could  operate  on  the  principle  of 
patriotism  ;  he  said  he  would  soonrr  be  shot 
than      take     a     command     under     Wilkinson. 

♦  ♦  *  Oh  the  whole,  I  conclude  he  would 
accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  or  a  military 
command  (lo[»cn<lent  on  the  Kxecutive  alone, 
and  I  rather  ."suppose  a  diplomatic  mission,  be- 
cause it  would  fall  within  the  scope  of  hi-  views, 
and  not  becnn»;o  he  said  so,  for  no  allusion  was 
made  to  anything  of  that  kind  in  our  conversa- 
tion. KvcrythiiiK  from  him  breathed  the  purest 
patriotism,  involving,  however,  a  close  attention 
to  hi<  own  honor  and  grade.  He  expressed 
himself  with  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  in- 
tcrf*«ts  of  o'.ir  own  oonntry.  and  I  am  satisfied 
he  will  pursue  them  with  honor  and  zeal  in  any 
character  in  which  he  shall  be  willing  to  act. — 
To  I^KKsiDiNr  Madison,  v.  481.  Ford  ed.. 
ix.  20^.     (M..  N'ov.  TSn<).) 

5482.  MONBOE  (James),  Mission  to 
Prance. — The  fever  int(^  which  the  western 
mind  is  thrown  by  the  affa'r  at  New  Orleans 
[suspension  of  richt  of  deposit],  stimulated  by 
the  mercantile  and  generally  the  feder.il  inter- 
ests, threatens  to  overbear  our  peace.  In  this 
situation  we  are  obliged  to  call  on  you  for  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  yourself,  to  prevent  this 


greatest  of  evils  in  the  present  promperoOM  tide 
of  otir  affairs.  I  shall  to-morrow  nominate  JM 
to  the  Senate  for  an  extraordinaiy  minioo  H 
France,  and  the  circwnstances  are  rach  as  H 
render  it  impossible  to  decline;  becaasc  the 
whole  public  nope  will  be  vested  on  von^— To 
James  MoNSOB.  Fokd  ed.,  viii,  188.  (W.,Jas. 
10,  1803.) 

5483. .  You  possess  the  on- 
limited  confidence  of  the  Administration,  and  < 
of  the  western  people ;  and  generally  of  the  re-  J 
publicans  everywhere:  and  were  you  to  refme  j 
to  go,  no  other  man  can  be  found  who  docs  tUi  | 
*  *  *  All  eyes,  all  hopes,  are  now  fiaced  as  ; 
you ;  and  were  you  to  dechne,  the  chagrin  wooU 
be  universal,  and  would  shake  under  yoor  fetf 
the  high  ground  on  which  you  stand  with  the 
public.  Indeed,  I  know  nothing  which  wooU 
produce  such  a  shock,  for  on  the  event  of  ttii 
mission  depend  the  future  destinies  of  thb  re- 
public. If  we  cannot,  by  a  purchase  of  tk 
country,  ensure  to  ourselves  a  course  of  per- 
petual peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations 
then,  as  war  cannot  be  distant,  it  behooves  « 
immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  come. 
without,  however,  hastening  it ;  and  it  bbsj  be 
necessary  (on  your  failure  on  the  continent) 
to  cross  the  channel.  We  shall  get  entangfei 
in  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be 
much  less  happy  and  prosperous.  This  ess 
only  be  prevented  by  a  successful  issne  H 
your  present  mission.  I  am  sensible  after  tbe 
measures  you  have  taken  for  getting  into  a 
different  line  of  business,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  and  presents  fron  tbe 
season  and  other  circumstances  serious  dift* 
culties.  But  some  men  are  bom  for  the  pnb- 
lic.  Nature  by  fitting  them  for  the  service  of 
the  human  race  on  a  broad  scale,  has  stamped 
them  with  the  evidences  of  her  destination  and 
their  duty. — To  Iambs  Monroe,  vi.  454.  Fosd 
ED.,   iv,    190.      (W.,  Jan.    1803.)      S^  Louis- 

5484.  MONBOE  (James),  OrlMng  fov- 
emor8hlp.^When  mentioning  your  going  to 
New  Orleans  [as  Governor],  and  that  the  salary 
there  would  not  increase  the  ease  of  your  litu- 
ation.  I  meant  to  have  added  that  the  only  con- 
siderations which  might  make  it  eligible  to  yon 
were  the  facility  of  getting  there  the  richest 
land  in  the  world,  the  extraordinary  profitable 
ness  of  its  culture,  and  that  the  removal  of 
your  slaves  there  might  immediately  put  ytm 
under  way. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  n.- 
viii.  2QO.     (W.,  Jan.  1804.) 

5485. .    I  wish  you  were  here  it 

present,  to  take  your  choice  of  the  two  govecn- 
ments  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana,  in  either  of 
which  I  could  now  place  you ;  and  I  verily  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  be  jotf 
that  much  withdrawn  from  the  focus  of  the 
ensuinff  contest,  until  its  event  should  be  knovtL 
— To  James  Mokroe.  v,  ii.  Ford  hk,  viii, 
448.     (W..  May  1806.) 

5486. .   The  government  of  New 

Orleans  is  still  without  such  a  head  as  I  wish. 
The  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  too  tmallj 
but  I  am  assured  the  Orleans  Legislature  wouM 
make  it  adequate,  would  you  accept  it.  It  is  ^^^ 
second  office  in  the  United  States  in  import- 
ance, and  I  am  still  in  hopes  you  will  accept  it 
It  is  impossible  to  let  you  stay  at  home  «bQe 
the  public  has  so  much  need  of  talentf.—^^ 
James  Monroe,  v,  54.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  37.  <*- 
March   1807.) 

5487.  XOITBOB   (JamM), 

Nor  is  the  election  of  Monroe  an 
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circumstance  in  our  felicities.  Four  and 
twenty  years,  which  he  will  accomplish,  of  ad- 
ministration in  republican  forms^  and  princi- 
ples, will  so  consecrate  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  to  secure  them  against  the  danger  of 
change. — To  Marquis  Lafayette.  v»i,  67. 
FoKD  ED.,  X,  84.     (M.,  181 7.) 

6488. I  had  had  great  hopes 

that  while  in  your  present  office  you  would  break 
up  the  degrading  practice  of  considering  the 
President's  house  as  a  general  tavern,  and 
economize  sufficiently  to  come  out  of  it  clear  of 
difficulties.  I  learn  the  contrary  with  great  re- 
ffret. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ejj,,  x,  346. 
7m..  1823.) 

5480.  MONBOE  (James),  Fr^aldential 
CK>nte8t. — I  had  intended  to  have  written  ycu 
to  counteract  the  wicked  efforts  which  the 
federal  papers  are  making  to  sow  tares  between 
you  and  me,  as  if  I  were  lending  a  hand  to 
measures  unfriendly  to  any  views  which  our 
country  might  entertain  respecting  you.  But  I 
have  not  done  it,  because  I  have  before  assured 
you  that  a  sense  of  duty,  as  well  as  of  delicacy. 
would  prevent  me  from  ever  expressing  a 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  and  that  I  think  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  be  assured  1  shall  con  - 
scientiously    observe    the    line    of    conduet    I 

Srofess. — To    Jambs    Monroe,     y,    82*      (W.^ 
fay  1807.) 

5490. .    I  cannot,  indeed,  judge 

what  falsehoods  may  have  been  written  or 
told  you :  and  that,  under  such  forms  as  to  eotn- 
mand  belief.  But  you  will  soon  find  chat  so 
inveterate  is  the  rancor  of  party  spirit  amonR 
us,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  credited  but  what 
we  hear  with  our  own  ears.  If  you  are  leas 
on  your  guard  than  we  are  here,  at  this  moment. 
the  designs  of  the  mischief-makers  wilt  not  fail 
to  be  accomplished,  and  brethren  and  friends 
will  be  made  strangers  and  enemies  to  each 
other,  without  ever  having  said  or  thought  a 
thing  amiss  of  each  other.  I  presume  that  the 
most  insidious  falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to 
you.  as  they  are  brought  to  me,  to  engage  u% 
in  the  passions  of  our  informers,  and  stated  so 
positively  and  plausibly  as  to  make  even  doubt 
a  rudeness  to  the  narrator ;  whOr  imposed  on 
himself,  has  no  other  than  the  friendly  view  of 
putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is,  in- 
variably, that  ray  knowledge  of  your  character 
is  better  testimony  to  me  of  a  negative  than 
an  affirmative  which  my  informant  did  not 
hear  from  yourself,  with  his  own  f:ir?.  Sn  fact, 
when  you  shall  have  been  a  little  lotigiT  ainon^ 
us.*  you  will  find  that  little  is  ti>  he  believed 
which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  hap- 
pens beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  t..et 
us  not.  then,  mv  dear  friend,  embark  our  happi- 
ness and  our  afrections  on  the  ocean  of  slander. 
of  falsehood  and  of  malice,  on  which  our  credu- 
lous friends  are  floating.  If  you  have  been 
niade  to  believe  that  I  ever  did.  said,  or  thought 
a  thing  unfriendly  to  your  fame  and  feelings, 
you  do  me  injury  as  causeless  as  it  h  afflicting 
to  me. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  253^  Fokp  £»., 
ix,   180.     (W.,  March   1808.) 

6491. .    In  the  present  contest  in 

which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  passion.  I 
take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment.  Which- 
ever of  my  friends  is  called  to  the  stt|>rcme 
cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they  will  be 
wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far 
as  my  individual  conduct  can  influence,  they 
shall  be  cordially  supported.  For  myself  I 
have  nothing  further  to  ask  of  the  world,  than 

•  Monroe  had  just  returned  from  Bu rope,— Editor. 


to  preserve  in  retirement  so  much  of  their  es- 
teem as  I  may  have  fairly  earned,  and  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  in  tranquillity,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  and  friends,  the  days  which  yet 
remain  for  me.  Having  reached  the  harbor  my- 
self, I  shall  view  with  anxiety  (but  certainly 
not  with  a  wish  to  be  in  their  place)  those  who 
are  still  buffeting  the  storm,  uncertain  of  their 
fate. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  255.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  181.     (W.,  March   1808.)     See  Madison. 

5492.  MONBOE   (James),  Parity  of.— 

He  is  a  man  whose  soul  might  be  turned  wrong 
side  outwards,  without  discovering  a  blemish 
to  the  world. — To  W.  T.  Franklin,  i,  555. 
(P..   1786.) 

5493.  MONBOE  (James),  Bandolph 
and.— One  popular  paper  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  equivocal  ground ;  approving  the  ad- 
ministration in  all  its  proceedings,  and  Mr. 
[John]  Randolph  in  all  those  which  have  here- 
tofore merited  approbation,  carefully  avoiding 
to  mention  his  late  aberration.  The  ultimate 
view  of  this  paper  is  friendly  to  you ;  and  the 
editor,  with  more  judgment  than  him  who  as- 
sumes to  be  at  the  head  of  your  friends,  sees 
that  the  ground  of  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion is  not  that  on  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  you  to  be  planted.  The  great  body 
01  your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents 
to  the  administration ;  and  in  their  support  of 
you,  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to  have  no  com» 
munications  with  them.  *  *  *  But  it  is 
unfortunate  for  you  to  be  embarrassed  with  such 
a  soi-disant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  your- 
self to  him. — To  James  Monroe,  v,  10.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  448.     (W.,  May  1806.) 

6494.  MONBOE  (James),  Becall  from 
France. — I  should  not  wonder  if  Monroe 
were  *  *  *  recalled  [from  France],  under 
the  idea  of  his  being  of  the  partisans  of 
France,  whom  the  President  [Washington]  con- 
siders as  the  partisans  of  war  and  confusion, 
*  *  *  and  as  disposed  to  excite  them  to 
hostile  measures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sen- 
timents ;  a  most  infatuated  blindness  to  the  true 
character  of  the  sentiments  entertained  in 
favor  of  France. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  127. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  44.     (M.,  Dec.   i79S-) 

5495.  MONBOE  (James),  Bepublican- 
ism  of. — I  know  them  both  [Mr.  Madison 
and  Mr.  Monroe]  to  be  of  principles  as  truly 
republican  as  any  men  living. — To  Thomas 
Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x,  170.  (M., 
1820.) 

5496.  MONBOE  (James),  Secretary  of 
State. — Although  I  may  not  have  been  among 
the  first,  I  am  certainly  with  the  sincerest,  who 
congratulate  you  on  your  entrance  into  the 
national  councils.  Your  value  there  has  never 
been  unduly  estimated  by  those  whom  personal 
feelings  did  not  misguide. — To  James  Monroe. 
V,    597.     Ford   ed..   ix.    323.     (M..    May    1811.) 

5497.  MONBOE  (James),  Selection  of  a 
home.— On  my  return  from  the  South  of 
France.  I  shall  send  you  •  *  *  a  plan  of 
your  house.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  may  con- 
tinue in  the  disposition  to  fix  it  in  Albemarle. 
Short  will  establish  himself  there,  and  perhaps 
Madison  may  be  tempted  to  do  so.  This  will  be 
society  enough,  and  it  will  be  the  great  sweet- 
ener of  our  lives.  Without  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety to  our  taste,  men  are  never  contented. 
The  one  here  supposed,  we  can  regulate  to  our 
minds,  and  we  may  extend  our  regulations  to 
the  sumptuary  department  so  as  to  set  a  good 
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example  to  a  country  which  needs  it,  and  to 
preserve  our  own  happiness  clear  of  embarrass- 
ment. *  *  •  I  am  in  hopes  that  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe will  have,  in  her  domestic  cares^  occupation 
and  pleasure  sufficient  to  fill  her  time  and  in- 
sure her  against  the  tedium  vitcc ;  that  she 
will  find  that  the  distractions  of  a  town  and  the 
waste  of  life  under  these  can  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  tranquil  happiness  of  domestic 
life.  If  her  own  experience  has  not  yet  taught 
her  this  truth,  f^he  has  in  its  favor  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  has  gone  through  the  various 
scenes  of  business,  of  bustle,  of  office,  of  ram- 
bling and  of  quiet  retirement  and  who  can  as- 
sure her  that  the  latter  is  the  one  point  upon 
which  the  mind  can  settle  at  rest.  Though 
not  clear  of  inquietudes,  because  no  earthly 
situation  is  so.  they  are  fewer  in  number  and 
mixed  with  more  objects  of  contentment  than 
in  any  other  mode  of  life. — To  James  Monkoe. 
ii.  71.     (H..   1786.) 

5498. .     I  had  entertained  hopes 

of  your  settling  in  my  neighborhood ;  but  these 
were  determined  by  your  desiring  a  plan  of  a 
house  for  Richmond.  However  reluctantly  I 
relinquish  this  prospect,  I  shall  not  the  less 
readily  obey  your  commands  by  sending  you  a 
plan. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  564.  Ford  eu., 
iv.  220.     (P.,   1786.) 

5499.  MONBOE  (James) ,  Slanderous 
attack  on. — I  have  reason  to  believe  they  are 
preparing  a  batch  of  small  stuff,  such  as  re- 
fusing to  drink  General  Washington's  health, 
speaking  ill  of  him,  and  the  government,  with- 
drawing civilities  from  those  attached  to  him, 
countenancing  Paine,  to  which  they  add  con- 
nivance at  the  equipment  of  privateers  by 
Americans.  *  *  *  We  are  of  opinion  here 
that  Dr.  Edward's  certificate  *  *  •  should 
be  reserved  to  repel  these  slanders — To  James 
M(»NR(u:.     KoKD  ED.,  vii.  232.     (I*a.,  April  1798.) 

5500. .  I  have  had  a  consulta- 
tion with  Mr.  Pawson  on  the  matter  respect- 
ing Skipwith.  We  have  neither  of  us  the  least 
he^^itatiuii.  on  a  view  of  the  ground,  to  pro- 
nounce against  your  coining  forwarvl  in  it  at 
all.  Your  name  would  be  the  watchword  of 
party  at  this  moment,  and  the  question  would 
give  oi)pnrtnni!ics  of  slander,  personal  hatred, 
and  inju^tice,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  justice 
of  the  case  cannot  be  calculated.  Let  it.  there- 
fore, cotiie  forward  in  Skipwith's  name,  with- 
out your  appearing  even  to  know  of  it.  *  *  * 
I  do  not  think  "Scipio "  worth  your  notice. 
•  *  *  Your  narrative  and  letters,  wherever 
tliey  are  rcatl.  proihice  irresistible  conviction, 
and  cannot  be  attacked  but  by  a  contradiction 
of  fact*;,  on  which  they  do  not  venture. — To 
.l.wus  M«»NROE.  FoKD  ED.,  vii,  2Z2.  (Pa., 
Ai>ril   1708.) 

5501. .      You     will     have     seen, 

.•iinoiiij  nnnKT'»us  addresses  [to  the  President! 
anrl  an-^wors.  one  from  Lancaster  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, .and  its  answer :  the  latter  travelling  out 
cf  the  t'»i'ics  ot  the  a«ldress  altogether,  to 
mention  you  in  a  nmst  injurious  manner.  Your 
feelin«<  have  no  dmibt  been  much  irritated  by 
il.  a«5  in  tn'tb  ir  had  :'.ll  the  characters  necessary 
to  jtrndnre  irrit'ition.  What  n«>tice  you  should 
take  ot"  it.  is  difficult  to  say.  WwX.  there  is  one 
step  in  wiiicli  t\vi>  or  three  with  whom  I  have 
syioken  cnncur  with  nie,  that  feeble  as  the  hand 
is  from  which  this  shaft  is  thrown,  yet  with  a 
preat  mass  <>f  our  citizens,  strangers  to  the  lead- 
iTii:  trait**  of  the  character  from  which  it  came, 
it  will  have  consi<lorablc  effect:  and  that  in 
order  to  repl.ice  yourself  on  the  high  ground 
you   arc  entitled  to,   it   is  absolutely   necessary 


that  you  should  reappear  on  the  public  theatre, 
and  take  an  independent  stand,  from  which  you 
can  be  seen  and  Known  to  your  fellow  citizeni. 
The  House  of  Representatives  appears  the  only 
place  which  can  answer  this  ena.  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  other  House  are  too  obsaue. 
Cabell  has  said  he  would  give  wav  to  you, 
should  you  choose  to  come  in.  and  I  really 
think  it  would  be  expedient  for  yourself  as  well 
as  the  public,  that  you  should  not  wait  until 
another  election,  but  come  to  the  next  session. 
No  interval  should  be  admitted  between  this  last 
attack  of  enmity  and  vour  reappearance  with 
the  approving  voice  of  your  constituents,  and 
your  taking  a  commanding  attitude.  •  •  ♦ 
If  this  be  done,  I  should  think  it  best  that  you 
take  no  notice  at  all  of  the  answer. — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  242.  Ford  ed..  vii,  257.  (Pt.. 
May  1798.) 

5502.  XONTESQUTETT  (Baron),  Au- 
thor.— The  history  of  Montesquieu's  "  Spirit 
of  Laws  '  is  well  known.  He  had  been  a  great 
reader,  and  had  commonplaced  everything  he 
read.  At  len^h  he  wished  to  undertake  some 
work  into  which  he  could  bring  his  whole  com 
monplace  book  in  a  digested  form.  He  fixed 
on  the  subject  of  his  Spirit  of  Laws**,  and 
wrote  the  book.  He  consulted  his  friend 
Helvetius  about  publishing  it,  who  strongly  dis- 
suaded it.  He  published  it.  however,  and  th*. 
world  did  not  confirm  Helvetius's  opinion. — 
To  William  Duane.     v,  535.     (M.,   1810.) 

5503. .    Every  man  who  reflects 

as  he  reads,  has  con^^idered  it  as  a  book  01 
paradoxes ;  having,  indeed,  much  of  truth  and 
sound  principle,  but  abounding  also  with  incon- 
.sistencies.  apocryphal  facts  and  false  infer- 
ences. — To  William  Duane.  v.  535.  (M. 
1810.) 

5504. .    I  had,  with  the  world 

deemed  Montesquieu's  work  of  much  merit: 
but  saw  in  it,  with  every  thinking  man.  so  much 
of  paradox,  of  false  principle  and  misapplied 
fact,  as  to  render  its  value  equivocal  on  the 
whole.  Williams  and  others  had  nibbled  only 
at  its  errors.  A  radical  correction  of  them, 
therefore,  was  a  great  desideratum.  Thi«  w.int 
is  now  supplied,  and  with  a  depth  of  thought, 
precision  of  idea,  of  language  and  of  logir. 
which  will  force  conviction  into  cvcrj'  mi  in  I. 
I  declare  to  you,  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sin- 
cerity, that  I  consider  it  the  most  precious  ^^t 
the  present  age  has  received.  But  what  would 
it  have  been,  had  the  author,  or  would  the  .lu- 
thor,  take  up  the  whole  scheme  of  Montefnuicus 
work,  and  following  the  correct  analysis  he  has 
here  developed,  fill  up  all  its  parts  according 
to  his  sound  views  of  them.  Montesquieu's 
celebrity  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of  that 
which  would  immortalize  the  author. — To 
M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v.  566.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  30;. 
(M..  1811.) 

5505.  MONTESQUTEir  (Baron),  Mon- 
archist.— I  am  glad  to  hear  of  everything 
which  reduces  Montesquieu  to  his  just  level, 
as  his  predilection  for  monarchy,  and  the 
English  monarchy  in  particular,  has  done  mis- 
chief everywhere. — To  William  Di-anb.  v. 
53y.      (M..  1810.) 

5506.  MOJNTIGELLO,  Beauties  of  .—And 
our  own  dear  Monticello :  where  has  nature 
spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye' 
Mountains,  forests,  rocks,  rivers  I  With  what 
majesty  do  we  there  ride  above  the  storm*? 
How  sublime  to  look  down  into  the  workhouse 
of  nature,  to  see  her  clouds,  hail,  snow.  rain, 
thunder,  all  fabricated  at  our  feett    And  iht 
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lun  when  rising,  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
r.  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  moun- 

giving  life  to  all  nature!* — To  Mrs. 

ii,  35.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  315.     (P.,  1786.) 

GE. 

MONTICELLO,    Guests   at— You 

-  practice  of  placing  our  guests  at 
,  by  showing  them  we  are  so  ourselves 
ve  follow  our  necessary  vocations,  in- 
fatiguing  them  by  hanging  unremit- 
.  their  shoulders. — To  Francis  W. 
vii,  5.      (1816.) 

MONTICELijO,  BecoUectioiiB  of. 

wishes  end,  where  I  hope  my  days 
at  Monticello.  Too  many  scenes  of 
mingle  themselves  with  all  the  recol- 
f  my  native  woods  and  fields,  to  suffer 
)e  supplanted  in  my  affection  by  any 
0  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  ii,  243. 
iv.  436.  (P.,  1787.) 
MONTMOBIN  (Count),  Honest. 
eased  with  Montmorin.  His  honesty 
from  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 
•fore  may  be  more  securely  counted 
AMES  Madison,  ii,  153.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
1787.) 

MONTMORIN  (Count),  Modest.— 
remely  pleased  with  his  modesty,  the 
of  his  manners,  and  his  dispositions 
IS.  1  promise  myself  a  great  deal  of 
)n  in  doing  business  with  him. — To 
DE  Lafayette,    ii,  131.     (P.,  1787.) 

MONTMORIN     (Count),     Weak 

thy. — Montmorin  is  weak,  though  a 

-thy    character.      He    is    indolent    and 

e.    too,    in    the    extreme. — To    James 

ii,  444.     Ford  ed.,  v,  43.     (P.,  1788.) 

ON. — See  Latitude  and  Longitude. 

MORAL    LAW,    Evidence    of.— 

been  subjected  by  his  Creator  to  the 
V,  of  which  his  feelings,  or  conscience 
Dmetimes  called,  are  the  evidence  with 
J  Creator  has  furnished  him.— Opinion 
CH  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vI, 
'93) 

MORAL    LAW,    Nations    and.— 

al  duties  which  exist  between  individ- 
individual  in  a  state  of  nature,  accom- 
m  into  a  state  of  societv,  and  the  ag- 
of  the  duties  of  all  the  individuals 
ig  the  society  constitutes  the  duties  of 
cty  towards  any  other ;  so  that  between 
ind  society  the  same  moral  duties  exist 
etween  the  individuals  composing  them 
an  unassociated  state,  their  Maker  not 
released    them    from    those    duties    on 

it^  ^r^^^  **"^  deliRfhts  of  his  family,  his 
a  his  farm,  he  mingled  the  srratification  of 
ion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  architec- 
'^"P^^'nt ended  [in  1781-2I  the  construction 
rs  K  7*®"sion,  which  had  been  commenced 
rs  oefore,  and  was  already  in  a  habitable 
n  A,-^  P^*"  '^f  the  building  was  entirely 
""^•.;;  country.  He  had  drawn  it  himself 
mtrvrr/  *  ^''®^  ^^  improve  the  architecture 
fln/1  "'  ^y  introducing  an  example  of 
uctxirV^^  of  Europe.  The  original  de.sign 
EurorSc  J^*^'ch  was  executed  before  his 
by,  j^  "ad  supplied  him  with  any  models, 
^enor  •  **^*"  travelers  to  have  been  in- 
er  hA.  "^  taste  and  convenience,  to  that 
nphJj"*^  in  America.  The  fame  of  the 
boHryii^^^^^  having  already  spread  over 
Ventiii-^  ^*  seat  was  made  the  resort  of 
wrts  q5^^  *"**  ^^  dijrnified  travelers 
p.  2mx  ^^  continent.  —  Rayner  S  Li/e 


their  forming  themselves  into  a  nation. — Opin- 
ion ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  220.     (1793-) 

5514.  MORAL  SBN8B,  Innata.— I  think 
it  is  lost  time  to  attend  lectures  on  moral 
philosophy.  He  who  made  us  would  have  been 
a  pitiful  bimgler,  if  He  had  made  the  rules  of 
our  moral  conduct  a  matter  of  science.  For 
r.ie  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them? 
Man  was  destined  for  society.  His  morality, 
therefore,  was  to  be  formed  to  this  object.  He 
was  endowed  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
merely  relative  to  this.  This  sense  is  as  much 
a  part  of  his  nature,  as  the  sense  of  hearing, 
seeing,  feeling;  it  is  the  true  foundation  of 
morality,  and  not  the  ro  KCcXov,  truth,  &c.,  as 
fanciful  writers  have  imagined.  The  moral 
sense,  or  conscience,  is  as  much  a  part  of  man 
as  his  leg  or  arm.  It  is  ffiven  to  all  human 
beings  in  a  stronger  or  weaker  degree,  as  force 
of  members  is  given  them  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  may  be  strengthenea  by  exercise, 
as  may  any  particular  limb  of  the  body.  This 
sense  is  submitted,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  guidance  of  reason ;  but  it  is  a  small  stock 
which  is  required  for  this ;  even  a  less  one  than 
what  we  call  common  sense.  State  a  moral 
case  to  a  plowman  and  a  professor.  The  former 
will  decide  it  as  well  ana  often  better  than  the 
latter,  because  he  has  not  been  led  astray  by 
artificial  rules.  In  this  branch,  therefore,  read 
good  books,  because  they  will  encourage  as  well 
as  direct  your  feelings.  The  writings  of  Sterne, 
particularly,  form  the  best  course  of  morality 
that  ever  was  written.  Lose  no  occasion  of 
exercising  your  dispositions  to  be  grateful,  to 
be  generous,  to  be  charitable,  to  be  hiunane, 
to  be  true,  just,  firm,  orderly,  courageous,  &c. 
Consider  every  act  of  this  kind  as  an  exercise 
which  will  strengthen  your  moral  faculties,  and 
increase  your  worth. —  lo  Peter  Carr.  ii,  238. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  428.     (P.,  1787.) 

5515. .  I  sincerely  believe  in  the 

general  existence  of  a  moral  instinct.  I  think 
it  the  brighest  gem  with  which  the  hiunan  char- 
acter is  studded,  and  the  want  of  it  as  more 
degrading  than  the  most  hideous  of  the  bodily 
deformities. — To  Thomas  Law.  vi,  351.  (M., 
1814.) 

5516. .    I  believe    ♦    ♦    ♦    that 

the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  con- 
stitution as  that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hearing ; 
as  a  wise  Creator  must  have  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society. — 
To  John  Adams,     vii,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

5517. .    The  moral  sense  [is]  the 

first  excellence  of  well-organized  man. — To 
John  Adams,     vii,  275.     (M.,  1823.) 

5518.  MOBAL  SENSE,   UtiUty  and.— 

Some  have  argued  against  the  existence  of  a 
moral  sense,  by  saying  that  if  nature  had  given 
us  suca  a  sense,  impelling  us  tc  virtuous  actions, 
and  warning  us  against  those  which  are  vicious, 
then  nature  would  also  have  designated,  by 
some  particular  earmarks,  the  two  sets  of  ac- 
tions which  are,  in  themselves,  the  one  virtuous 
and  the  other  vicious.  Whereas,  we  find,  in 
fact,  that  the  same  actions  are  deemed  virtuous 
in  one  country  and  vicious  in  another.  The 
answer  is  that  nature  has  constituted  utility  to 
man  the  standard  and  test  of  virtue.  Men  liv- 
ing in  different  countries,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, different  habits  and  regimens,  may 
have  different  utilities ;  the  same  act,  therefore, 
may  be  useful,  and  consequently  virtuous  in  one 
country  which  is  injurious  and  vicious  in  an- 
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eaisure,  or  withdraw  us  from  pain  (^De  I'Es- 
rif  2,  i),  says  (ib.  2,  2),  "the  humane  man 
»  he  to  whom  the  sight  of  misfortune  is  in- 
upportable,  and  who  to  rescue  himself  from 
his  spectacle,  is  forced  to  succor  the  unfortu- 
imtc  object ".  This,  indeed,  is  true.  But  it 
IS  one  step  short  of  the  ultimate  question. 
These  good  acts  give  us  pleasure,  but  how  hap- 
pens it  that  they  give  us  pleasure?  Because 
nature  hath  implanted  in  our  breasts  a  love  of 
others,  a  sense  of  duty  to  them,  a  moral  in- 
stinct, in  short,  which  prompts  us  irresistibly  to 
feel  and  to  succor  their  distresses,  and  pro- 
tests against  the  language  of  Helvetius  (ib.  2. 
5),  *'  what  other  motive  than  self-interest  could 
determine  a  man  to  generous  actions?  It  is  as 
impossible  for  him  to  love  what  is  good  for  the 
sake  of  good,  as  to  love  evil  for  the  sake  of 
evil  **. — To  Thomas  Law.     vi,  349.     (M.,  1814.) 

5528.  .     God    has     formed    us 

moral  agents.  Not  that,  in  the  perfection  of 
His  state.  He  can  feel  pain  or  pleasure  in 
anything  we  may  do ;  He  is  far  above  our 
power;  but  that  we  may  promote  the  happiness 
of  those  with  whom  He  has  placed  us  in  soci- 
ety, by  acting  honestly  towards  all,  benevolently 
to  those  who  fall  within  our  way,  respecting 
sacredly  their  rights,  bodily  and  mental,  and 
cherishing  especially  their  freedom  of  con- 
science, as  we  value  our  own. — To  Miles  King. 
vi,   388.     (M.,   1814.) 

5529.  MOBALITY,    Beligion    and.— 

Reading,  reflection  and  time  have  convinced  me 
that  the  interests  of  society  require  the  obser- 
vation of  those  moral  precepts  only  in  which 
all  religions  ag^ree  (for  all  forbid  us  to  steal, 
murder,  plunder,  or  bear  falsp  witness),  and 
that  we  should  not  intermeddle  with  the  par- 
ticular dogmas  in  which  all  religions  differ,  and 
which  are  totally  unconnected  with  morality. 
In  all  of  them  we  see  good  men,  and  as  many 
in  one  as  another.  The  varieties  in  the  struc- 
ture and  action  of  the  human  mind  as  in  those 
of  the  body,  are  the  work  of  our  Creator, 
against  which  it  cannot  be  a  religious  duty  to 
erect  the  standard  of  uniformity.  The  prac- 
tice of  morality  being  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  society,  he  has  taken  care  to  impress 
its  precepts  so  indelibly  on  our  hearts  that 
they  shall  not  be  effaced  by  the  subtleties  of 
our  brain.  We  all  agree  in  the  obligation  of  the 
moral  precepts  of  Jesus,  and  nowhere  will  they 
be  found  delivered  in  greater  purity  than  in  His 
discourses.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  principle 
vi'ith  me  to  avoid  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
others  by  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on  the 
innocent  questions  on  which  we  schismatize. — 
To  Jame.s    Fishback.     V,  471.      (M.,    180  >.) 

r  ^^^^l.~r •     In    tJiat    branch    of    re- 

'ifJT.,*'?!"'^  regards  the  moralities  of  life,  and 


rhe  duties  of 


a  social  being,  which  teaches  us  to 


QXC    OXir    n#»*     j~,     ^*''***    "^»*'IS'    »»*»»v.ii    icicft«,iic:?    us    lu 

o   aU    mcnr^^  ^^  ourselves,  and  to  do  good 

iffcr To  c     ^"^  sure  that  you  and  I  do  not 

°  ^ZRA  Stiles,     vii.  127.     (M.,  1819.) 

r.— Th^^^O-^-A^LITY,  Sublimest  system 
"^  systetti  ^^^'^^  was  a  more  pure  and  sub- 
to  be  fouriH^-  '^lorality  delivered  to  man  than 
'  ^«^t\v^^  '"  **e  four  Evangelists— To  Sam- 
532.  '        ^>'  309.     (M.,  1814.) 


a/. 


'^ore 


'Z^tion""  ^^^^Urr,^ 


tiian 


I    know    nothing    more 
more    worthy    of    your 


'"an     . 

*   of^^^-^^^TY    (National),    Aban- 
^     "Was  not  expected  in  this 


»nt 


David's    description    of    the 
Psalm. — To   Isaac   Engle- 
(M.,  1824.) 


age,  that  nations  so  honorably  distii^uished  by 
their  advances  in  science  and  civilization,  would 
suddenly  cast  away  the  esteem  they  had  merited 
from  the  world,  and,  revolting  from  the  empire 
of  morality,  assume  a  character  in  history, 
which  all  the  tears  of  their  posterity  will  never 
wash  from  its  pages. — Reply  to  Address,  viii, 
128.     (1808.) 

5534. .    It   has   been    peculiarly 

unfortunate  for  us,  personally,  that  the  portion 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  at  which  we  were 
called  to  take  a  share  in  the  direction  of  their 
affairs,  was  such  an  one  as  history  has  never 
before  presented.  At  any  other  period,  the 
even-handed  justice  we  have  observed  towards 
all  nations,  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  merit 
their  esteem  by  every  act  which  candor  or 
liberality  could  exercise,  would  have  preserved 
our  peace,  and  secured  the  unqualified  confi- 
dence of  all  other  nations  in  our  faith  and 
probity.  But  the  hurricane  which  is  now  blast- 
ing the  world,  physical  and  moral,  has  pros- 
trated all  the  mounds  of  reason  as  well  as  right. 
All  those  calculations  which,  at  any  otner 
period,  would  have  been  deemed  honorable,  of 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense  in  man,  individ- 
ually or  associated,  of  the  connection  which  the 
laws  of  nature  have  established  between  his 
duties  and  his  interests,  of  a  regard  for  honest 
fame  and  the  esteem  of  our  fellow  men,  have 
been  a  matter  of  reproach  on  us,  as  evidences 
of  imbecility.  As  if  it  could  be  a  folly  for  an 
honest  man  to  suppose  that  another  could  be 
honest  also,  when  it  is  their  interest  to  be  so. 
And  when  is  this  state  of  things  to  end?  The 
death  of  Bonaparte  would,  to  be  sure,  re- 
move the  first  and  chiefest  apostle  of  the  deso> 
lation  of  men  and  morals,  and  might  withdraw 
the  scourge  of  the  land.  But  what  is  to  restore 
order  and  safety  on  the  ocean  ?  The  death  of 
George  III.?  Not  at  all.  He  is  only  stupid; 
and  his  ministers,  however  weak  and  profligate 
in  morals,  are  ephemeral.  But  his  nation  is 
permanent,  and  it  is  that  which  is  the  tyrant 
of  the  ocean.  The  principle  that  force  is  right, 
is  become  the  principle  of  the  nation  itself. 
They  would  not  permit  an  honest  minister,  were 
accident  to  bring  such  an  one  into  power,  to 
relax  their  system  of  lawless  piracy.  These 
were  the  difficulties  when  I  was  with  you.  I 
know  they  are  not  lessened,  and  I  pity  you. — 
To  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  v,  500.  Ford  ed..  ix. 
271.     (M.,  Feb.  1810.) 

5535.  MORALITY  (National),  Extinc- 
tion of. — There  are  three  epochs  in  history, 
signalized  by  the  total  extinction  of  national 
morality.  The  first  was  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  not  omitting  himself.  The  next, 
the  .<:uccessors  of  the  firet  Csesar.  The  third, 
our  own  age.  This  was  begun  by  the  partition 
of  Poland,  followed  by  that  of  the  treaty  of 
Pilnitz  ;  next  the  conflagration  of  Copenhagen  : 
then  the  enormities  of  Bonaparte,  partitioning 
the  earth  at  his  will,  and  devastating  it  with 
fire  and  sword :  now  the  conspiracy  of  Kings 
the  successors  of  Bonaparte,  blasphemously  call- 
ing themselves  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  treadinq 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  incarcerated  leader :  not 
yet  indeed  usurping  the  government  of  other 
nations,  avowedly  and  in  detail,  but  controlling 
by  their  armies  the  forms  in  which  they  will 
permit  them  to  be  governed :  and  reserving,  in 
petto,  the  order  and  extent  of  the  usurpations 
further  meditated. — Autobiography.  1,  102. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  141.     (1821.) 

5536.  MOBALITY  (National),  Govern-. 
ments  and. — Your  ideas  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tions of  governments  are  perfectly  correct. 
The  man  who  is  dishonest  as  a  statesman  woul<i 
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t)c  a  dishonest  man  in  any  station.  It  is 
strangely  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  million  of 
human  beings,  collected  together,  are  not  under 
the  same  moral  laws  which  bind  each  of  them 
separately. — To  Geokue  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
6«.     CP.F.,  Nov.  1816.) 

5537. .    Moral  duties  are  as  ob- 

liita-.ory  on  nations  as  on  individuals.* — The 
.'\.N.\s.    FoKi)  KU.,  i.  33J.     (1808.; 

5538.  MORALITY  (National),  FrogrreBS 

in. — The  eiglilecnth  century  certainly  wit- 
nessed the  sciences  and  arts,  manners  and 
moral •^.  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  than  the 
world  had  ever  before  seen.  And  might  we 
not  go  back  to  the  era  of  the  Borgias.  by  w-hich 
time  the  barbarous  ages  had  reduced  national 
morality  to  its  lowest  point  of  depravity,  and 
observe  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  rising  from 
that  point,  advanced  gradually  through  all  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth  an<i  eighteenth  centuries, 
softening  and  correcting  the  manners  and 
morals  of  man? — To  JouN  Adams,  vi,  523. 
(.M..    1816.) 

5539. .    With    some    exceptions 

only,  through  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  morality  occupied  an  honoral»!e 
chai)ter  in  the  political  code  of  nations.  You 
must  have  observed  while  in  Europe,  as  I 
thought  I  did,  that  those  who  administered  the 
governments  of  the  greater  powers  at  least,  had 
a  respect  to  faith,  and  considered  the  dignity 
of  their  government  as  involved  in  its  integrity. 
.A  wound  indee<l  was  inflicted  on  this  character 
of  honor  in  the  eichtcenth  century  by  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  Rut  this  was  the  atrocity  of  a 
l)arbaron<;  governnicnf  chiefly,  in  conjunction 
with  a  smaller  one  still  scrambling  to  become 
great,  while  one  only  of  those  .ilready  great, 
and  having  character  to  lose,  descended  to 
the  baseness  of  an  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
France.  Fncland.  Spain,  share. i  in  it  only  inas- 
much as  tiicy  stood  aloof  and  permitted  its 
perjietration.  How.  then,  has  it  happened  that 
tlu'>?e  nations.  France  especiallv.  and  Kngland, 
Ml  great,  so  dii'nifierl.  so  distinguished  by 
scirnct*  and  the  arts,  plunged  all  at  once  into 
all  the  dt'pths  of  human  enormitv.  threw  off 
'iUfldrnly  anrl  openly  all  the  re«;traints  of  moral- 
ity, all  scTKHtion  to  character,  and  unblnshingly 
avowi^d  am!  acted  on  the  principle  that  power 
was  rit'bt '  ("an  this  sudden  apostasy  from  na- 
ti'»nal  rectitude  be  accounted  ifor  ?  The  treatv 
of  Pi'nit7  seems  to  have  be«:im  it.  sugi;este<! 
I»erhap-  by  the  baneful  precedent  of  Poland. 
\\':i<;  it  from  the  terror  of  monarchs.  alarmed 
at  the  lii^lit  returning  on  th<'m  from  the  west. 
;ind  kiufPinir  a  volcano  under  their  thrones? 
\\'.i>;  it  a  ciMubination  to  I'xtinir'iish  tlii*^  light, 
rind  t"»  brine:  b'ick.  as  their  best  auxiliaries, 
tho^^e  er.'ui'.erated  by  you.  the  Sorlionne.  the 
Truo.tisition.  the  ftiJrx  !'..rf':ir}:nton''.;<.  aufl  the 
ki'iL'ht-  of  I.ovola?  Whatever  it  was.  the  close 
<*\  tie  new  century  saw  the  moral  world 
tl-.r<'\'.  Ti  br'ck  atrnin  to  th<'  age  of  the  Rorgias.  to 
the  T'oint  ^'rom  which  it  had  denarted  three  hon- 
dre>l  vear*^  before.  France,  a^'trr  crush inc  and 
luini^hinir  the  conspiracy  of  Pilnitr.  went  deeper 
her^e'f  atid  deeper  into  the  crinT'<  she  had 
iieen  olia<ti>itur.  T  «ay  France  and  not  Rona- 
parte  :  tor.  altlnMikrh  he  was  the  head  and  mouth, 
the  nation  ^'urni^heil  the  haiuls  which  executed 
hi^  cn-^'t '^litii'^j.  Fncland.  although  in  opposi- 
ti«in.  ki'Tit  fnll  pace  with  France  not  indeed  by 
tin;  iMnn'v  foree  of  her  own  arms.  b»it  bv  op- 
pressing the  weak  and  bribing  the  strong.     At 

*  H'T-tlv.  "e'e'-tinir  the  pmposnl  of  a  niTsnn  en- 
trM'if'-'i  w-rii  'ht^  Hri*'sh  mir.=ster'<ilNp.'itohes,  to  ti:rn 
t'l-m  ,.v,-r  TO  the  T'nitod  States  government  for  a 
rvw.iril.     Ki)irf)R. 


length  the  whole  choir  joined  and  divided  the 
weaker  nations  among  them. — To  John*  Adams. 
vi.  524.     (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

5540.  MORALITY  (National),  United 
States  and. — Let  us  hope  that  our  new  [Fed- 
eral] government  will  •  •  *  show  that  they 
mean  to  proscril)e  no  virtue  from  the  canons 
of  their  conduct  with  other  nations. — To  James 
Madiso.v.  iii,  100.  Ford  ed..  v,  112.  (P.. 
1789-) 

5541. .  We  are  firmly  convinced. 

and  we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  na- 
tions, as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly 
calculated,  will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from 
our  moral  duties ;  and  history  bears  witness  to 
the  fact,  that  a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  war$ 
to  bridle  others. — Second  Inaugi'ral  Address. 
viii.  40.     Ford  ed..  viii,  343.     (1805.) 

5542. .     It  is  a  great  consolation 

to  me  that  our  government,  as  it  cherishes 
mo.st  its  duties  to  its  own  citizens,  so  is  it  the 
most  exact  in  its  moral  conduct  towards  other 
nations.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  four 
Administrations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
has  been  a  single  instance  of  departure  from 
good  faith  towards  other  nations.  We  may 
sometimes  have  mistaken  our  rights,  or  made 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  actions  of  otherf, 
but  no  voluntary  wrong  can  be  imputed  to  us.— 
To  Gr.oRttE  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x.  68.  (P.F.. 
Nov.  1816.) 

5543. .  It  is  of  great  conse- 
quence to  us.  and  merits  every  possible  en- 
deavor, to  maintain  in  Europe  a  correct  opinion 
of  our  political  morality. — To  President  Mo.n" 
ROE.     FoKD  r.i»..  X.  123.'    (M..  1819.) 

5544.  MOBALS,  PreBervation  of.— Tlie 
pursuits  of  agriculture  are  ♦  •  •  the  be^t 
preservative  of  morals. — To  J.  Blair,  ii.  24S. 
(V.,   1787) 

5545. We  wish  to  prescr\-cthe 

morals  of  our  citizens  from  being  vitiated  ''.v 
courses  of  lawless  plunder  and  murder. — !•> 
Gfoki'.e  Ha.mmo\d.  lii.  559.  Ford  ed..  vi.  2^1 
(Pa..  T703.) 

5546.  MOBALS,  Science  and.^I  fear. 
frt»m  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-tivi 
years,  that  morals  do  not  of  necessity  advance 
hand  in  hand  w^ith  the  sciences. — To  M.  Coi- 
ri:a.     vi,  480.     (M.,    1815.^ 

5547.  MOBEAU  (General  J.  Victor), 
Esteem  for. — Xo  one  entertains  a  more  cor- 
dial esteem  for  General  Morcau  s  character  thm 
I  do,  and  although  our  relations  with  Franc* 
have  rendere<i  it  a  duty  in  me  not  to  seek  a":' 
public  manifestation  of  it.  yet  were  accident  t? 
bring  us  together,  I  could  not  be  so  much  want- 
ing to  my  sentiments  and  those  of  my  con*tit'i- 
onts  individually,  as  to  omit  a  cordial  mant- 
fe'^tation  of  it. — To  William  Short,  v.  21-- 
I  \V..  N*ov.  1807.) 

5548.  MOBEAU  (General  J.  Victor). 
Beception  of. — I  confess  that  the  enclc«<l 
Utter  from  General  Turreaii  excites  in  nic  both 
jealousy  and  offence  in  undertaking,  and  "Kith' 
nut  apology,  to  say  in  w-hat  manner  to  receive 
and  treat  Moreau  within  our  own  counliy- 
Had  Turreau  l)een  here  longer  he  would  have 
known  that  the  national  authority  pays  honi)T» 
to  no  foreigners.  That  the  State  aiithoritie'« 
municipalities  and  individuals,  are  free  to  fee- 
der whatever  they  please,  voluntarilv.  and  fr« 
from  restraint  by  us;   and  he  ought  to  knov 
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that  no  part  of  the  criminal  sentence  of  another 
country  can  have  any  effect  here.  The  style 
of  that  government  in  the  Spanish  business, 
was  calculated  to  excite  indignation ;  but  it  was 
a  case  in  which  that  might  have  done  injury. 
But  the  present  is  a  case  which  would  justify 
some  notice  in  order  to  let  them  understand 
we  are  not  of  those  powers  who  will  receive 
and  execute  mandates.  I  think  the  answer 
shou'd  show  independence  as  well  as  friendship. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  584.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
376.    (M  ,  Aug.  1805.) 

5540.  MORGAN  (George),  Exposure  of 
Burr. — Your  situation  and  the  knowledge 
you  already  possess  would  probably  put  it  in 
your  power  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  enter- 
prise [Burr's  conspiracy]  on  the  public  peace 
with  more  effect  than  any  other  with  whom  I 
could  communicate.  Whatever  zeal  you  might 
think  proper  to  use  in  this  pursuit,  would  be 
used  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen, and  any  communications  you  may  be  so 
good  as  to  make  to  me  on  the  subject  shall  be 
thankfully  received,  and  so  made  use  of  as  not 
to  commit  you  any  further  than  yourself  may 
think  proper  to  express.  A  knowledge  of  the 
persons  who  may  reject,  as  well  as  of  tho?e  who 
may  accept  parricide  propositions  will  be  pe- 
culiarly useful. — To  George  Morgan.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  473.     (M.,  Sep.   1806,) 

5550. .    Yours  was  the  very  first 

intimation  I  had  of  Burr's  plot,  for  which  it  is 
but  justice  to  say  you  have  deserved  well  of 
your  country. — To  Colonel  George  Morgan. 
v.  57.     (W.,  1807.) 

5551. .      Colonel     Morgan     first 

gave  us  notice  of  the  mad  project  of  that  day, 
which  if  suffered  to  proceed,  might  have 
brought  afflicting  consequences  on  persons 
whose  subsequent  lives  have  proved  their  in- 
tegrity and  loyalty  to  their  country. — To  Mrs. 
K.  D.  Morgan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  473.  (M., 
1822.) 

5552.  MOBGAN  (George),  Land  grant. 
—Spain  has  granted  to  Colonel  Morgan,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  vast  tract  of  land  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  monopoly  of  the 
navigation  of  that  river.  He  is  inviting  set- 
tlers and  they  swarm  to  him.  Even  the  settle- 
ment of  Kentucky  is  likely  to  be  much  weak- 
ened by  emigrations  to  Morgan's  grant. — To 
William  Short,  ii,  574-  Ford  ed..  v,  71. 
<P.,   1789.) 

6553.  MOBOCCO,  Brig  Betsey.— The 
Court  of  Madrid  has  obtained  the  delivery  of 
the  crew  of  the  brig  Bctscjr,  taken  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco.  The  Emperor  had  treated 
them  kindly,  new  clothed  them,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Spanish  minister,  who  sent  them 
to  Cadiz.  This  is  the  only  American  vessel 
ever  taken  by  the  Barbary  States. — To  James 
Madison,     i,  413.     (P.,   1785) 

5554.  MOBOCCO,  Proofs  of  friendship. 
— The  Emperor  [of  Morocco]  continues  to 
give  proofs  of  his  desire  to  be  in  friendship 
with  us.  or,  in  other  words,  of  receiving  us  into 
the  number  of  his  tributaries.  Nothing  further 
need  be  feared  from  him. — To  James  Madison. 
i\  413.     (P..   1785.) 

6555.  MOBOCCO,  Treaty.— The  treaty 
with  Morocco  ♦  *  *  is  signed  before  this 
time :  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to 
Spain. — ^To  David  Humphreys,  ii.  10.  (P., 
1786.) 

S65e.  MOROCCO,  Tribute  or  war.— The 
Bmpcror    of    Jlf^^occo    ♦    *     *     is    ready    to 


receive  us  into  the  number  of  his  tributaries. 
What  will  be  the  amount  of  tribute  remains  yet 
to  be  known,  *  »  »  but  it  will  surely  be 
more  than  a  free  people  ought  to  pay  to  a 
power  owning  only  tour  or  five  frigates,  under 
twenty-two  guns.  He  has  not  a  port  into  which 
a  larger  vessel  can  enter.  The  Algerines  pos- 
sess fifteen  or  twenty  frigates,  from  that  size 
up  to  fifty  guns.  Disinclmation  on  their  part 
has  lately  broken  off  a  treaty  between  Spain 
and  them,  whereon  they  were  to  have  received 
a  million  of  dollars,  besides  great  presents  in 
naval  stores.  What  sum  they  intend  we  shall 
pay,  I  cannot  say.  Then  follow  Tunis  and 
Tripoli.  You  will  probably  find  the  tribute  to 
all  these  powers  make  such  a  proportion  of  the 
Federal  taxes,  as  that  every  man  will  feel  them 
pensibly  when  he  pays  those  taxes.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  their  peace  or  war  will  be 
cheaper?  But  it  is  a  question  which  should 
be  addressed  to  our  honor,  as  well  as  our  ava- 
rice. Nor  does  it  respect  us  as  to  these  pirates 
only,  but  as  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  we 
wish  our  commerce  to  be  free  and  uninsulted, 
we  must  let  these  nations  see  that  we  have  an 
energy  which  at  present  they  disbelieve.  The 
low  opinion  they  entertain  of  our  powers  cannot 
fail  to  involve  us  soon  in  a  naval  war. — To 
John  Page,     i,  401.     (P.,  1785.) 

5557.  MOBBIS  (Gouvemeur),  Mon- 
archist.—Gouvemeur  Morris,  a  high  flying 
monarchy  man,  shutting  his  eyes  and  his  faith 
to  every  fact  against  his  wishes,  and  believing 
everything  he  desires  to  be  true,  has  kept  the 
Presidents  [Washington's]  mind  constantly 
poisoned  with  his  forebodings  [respecting  the 
French  Revolution]. — The  Anas,  ix,  iii. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  188.     (1792.) 

5558.  MOBBIS  (Gouvemeur),  Opposi- 
tion to.— The  opposition  to  Gouvemeur  Mor- 
ris was  upon  the  following  principles:  i.  His 
general  character,  beinp^  such  that  we  would 
not  confide  in  it.  2.  His  known  attachment  to 
-monarchy,  and  contempt  of  republican  govern- 
ment; and  3,  his  present  employment  abroad 
being  a  news  vender  of  back-lands  and  certifi- 
cates. We  took  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  ap> 
pointment  and  eleven  voted  against  it. — To 
Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  v,  454.  (Pa. 
1792.) 

5559. .    The  nomination  of  Mr. 

Morris  was  so  extremely  unpopular,  and  so  little 
relished  by  several  of  the  Senate,  that  every 
effort  was  used  to  negative  it.  Those  whose 
personal  objections  to  Mr.  Morris  overruled 
their  deference  to  the  President,  finding  them- 
selves in  a  minority,  joined  with  another  fmall 
party  who  were  against  all  foreign  appoint- 
ments, and  endeavored  with  them  to  put  down 
the  whole  system  rather  than  let  this  article 
pass.  This  plan  was  defeated,  and  Mr.  Morris 
passed  by  a  vote  of  16  against  11. — To  William 
Short,  iii,  329.  Ford  ed.,  v,  434.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

5560.  MOBBIS   (Gouvemeur),  Services 

in  England. — President  Washington's  letter 
of  January  22d  [1790],  authorized  Mr.  Morris 
to  enter  into  conference  with  the  British  min- 
isters in  order  to  discover  their  sentiments  on 
[certain]  subjects.     *     *     *     The  Secretary  of 
State  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Morris's  letters  [to 
the  President]  remove  any  doubts  which  might 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  intentions  an^ 
dispositions    of   the    British    cabinet:      *     ♦      ** 
that  Mr.  Morris  should  be  informed  that  he  Ha.^ 
fulfilled  the  object  of  his  agency  to  the  aatisfa^^ 
tion  of  the  President. — Official  Report.     '^VV 
517.     Ford  ed.,  v,  261.     (December  i7a^.) 
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5561.  MORTMAIN,  Laws  of.— The  bill 
for  establishing  a  National  Bank  undertakes 
*  ♦  *  to  form  the  subscribers  into  a  cor- 
poration and  enables  them  in  their  corporate 
capacities  to  receive  grants  of  land,  and,  so  far, 
is  against  the  laws  of  Mortmain.  Though  the 
Constitution  controls  the  laws  of  Mortmain  so 
far  as  to  permit  Congress  itself  to  hold  land 
for  certain  purposes,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  permit 
them  to  communicate  a  similar  right  to  other 
corporate  bodies. — National  Bank  Opinion. 
vii,  555.     I'oRD  ED..  V,  284.     (1791-) 

5562.  MOTTOES,  Beauty  of.— I  shall 
omit  the  word  agisos,  according  to  the  license 
you  allow  me,  because  I  think  the  beauty  of  a 
motto  is  to  condense  much  matter  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.*— To  George  Wythe,  ii, 
6.     FoHD  ED.,  iv,  267.     (P..  1786.) 

5563.  MOUNTAINS,  Altitude  of  .—I  ex- 
amined, with  great  satisfaction,  your  barometric- 
al .estimate  of  the  heights  of  our  mountains; 
and  with  the  more,  as  they  corroborated  con- 
jectures on  this  subject  which  I  had  made  be- 
fore. My  estimates  had  made  them  a  little 
higher  than  yours  (1  speak  of  the  Blue  Ridge). 
Measuring  with  a  very  nice  instrument  the 
angle  subtended  vertically  by  the  highest  moun- 
tain of  the  Blue  Ridge  opposite  to  my  own 
house,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles  south- 
westward,  I  made  the  highest  about  two  thousand 
feet,  as  well  as  1  remember.  *  ♦  ♦  I  do 
not  remember  from  what  principles  I  estimated 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  at  four  thousand  feet;  but 
some  late  observations  of  Judge  Tucker's  coin- 
cided very  nearly  with  my  ^  estimate.  Your 
measures  confirm  another  opinion  of  mine,  that 
the  Blue  Ridge,  on  its  south  side,  is  the  highest 
ridge  in  our  country  compared  with  its  base. — 
To  Jonathan  Williams,  iv,  146.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  85.     (M..  1796.) 

5564.  MOUNTAINS,  Barometrical 
measurement. — The  method  of  estimating 
heights  I  of  mountains]  by  the  barometer,  is 
convenient  and  useful,  as  being  ready,  and  fur- 
nishing an  approximation  to  truth.  Of  what 
degree  of  accuracy  it  is  susceptible  we  know 
not  as  yet :  no  certain  theory  being  established 
for  ascertaining  the  density  and  weight  of  that 
portion  of  the  column  of  atmosphere  contiguous 
to  the  mountain ;  from  the  weight  of  which^ 
nevertheless,  we  are  to  infer  the  height  of  the 
mountain.  The  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that 
which  sup]>oses  the  mercury  of  barometer  di- 
vided into  horizontal  lamina  of  equal  thickness : 
ami  a  similar  column  of  the  atmosphere  into 
lamina  of  <*f|iial  7cci^hts.  The  former  divisions 
give  a  set  of  arithmetical,  the  latter  of  geomet- 
rical pn^grossioiials.  which  being  the  character 
of  loparitlims  and  their  numbers,  the  tables  of 
thc^e  furnish  rea<ly  computations,  needing,  how- 
c\er.  the  corrections  which  the  state  of  the 
tlierm(»metcr  calls  for.  It  is  probable  that  in 
taking  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  in 
tins  w.Tv.  there  m.'iy  be  no  considerable  error, 
bcc.iuse  the  jiassape  between  them  may  be  quick 
.'Mvl  repe:iie«l.  The  height  of  a  mountain  from 
its  base  thus  taken,  merits,  therefore,  a  very 
(litTerent  decree  of  credit  from  that  of  its  height 
;i!>ove  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  that  is  distant. 
Accorilim;.  for  example,  to  the  theory  above 
mentionc'l.  the  height  of  Montlcello  from  its 
base  is  5^0  feet,  and  its  base  610  feet  8  inches, 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  :  the  former,  from 

•  JprTer«»n  proposed  this  motto  for  the  Coat  of 
Anns  tjf  Vir>j:mia:  "  Rex  est  qui  rejrem  non  habet.  " 
The  motto  »^  dh  his  own  seals  were:  "Ab  eo  libertas, 
a  qiio  »ipiritus".  and  '*  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
ence to  (lod'.-  Editor. 


other  facts,  I  believe  to  be  near  the  truth ;  hot  a 
knowledge  of  the  different  falls  of  water  from 
hence  to  the  tide-water  at  Richmond,  a  Ht«^>tw.». 
of  seventy-five  miles,  enables  us  to  say  that  the 
whole  descent  to  that  place  is  but  170  or  180 
feet.  From  thence  to  the  ocean  may  be  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles ;  it  is  all  tide-water, 
and  through  a  level  country.  I  know  not  what 
to  conjecture  as  the  amount  of  descent,  but  cer- 
tainly not  435  feet,  as  that  theory  would  sup- 
pose, nor  the  quarter  part  of  it  I  do  not  know 
by  what  rule  General  Williams  made  his  com- 
putations. He  reckons  the  foot  of  die  Bhie 
Ridge,  twentv  miles  from  here,  but  100  feet 
above  the  tide-water  at  Richmond.  We  know 
the  descent,  as  before  observed,  to  be  at  least 
170  feet  from  hence,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
that  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  this  place,  a  very 
hilly  country,  with  constant  and  great  water- 
falls. His  estimate,  therefore,  must  be  much 
below  truth.  Results  so  different  prove  that  for 
distant  comparisons  of  height,  the  barometer 
is  not  to  be  relied  on  according  to  any  theory 
yet  known.  While,  therefore,  we  give  a  good 
degree  of  credit  to  the  results  of  operations  be- 
tween the  summit  of  a  mountain  and  its  btse. 
we  must  give  less  to  those  between  its  summit 
and  the  level  of  the  ocean. — To  Capt.  A.  Past- 
ridge,    vi,  495.     (M.,  1815.) 

6565.  MOUKTAnre,      TxlgoiioflMtzieal 
measurement. — I    thank    von    for    *    *    * 
the  corrections  of  Colonel  Williams's  altitudes 
of  the  mountains  of   Virginia,     *     •     ♦    and 
especially  for  the  very  able  extract  on  baromet- 
rical  measures.      The  precision   of  the  calcu- 
lations,   and    soundness   of   the    principles  on 
which  they  are  founded,  furnish.  I  am  satisfied, 
a  great  approximation  towards  truth,  and  raiie 
that  method  of  estimating  heights  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  rivalship  with  the  trigonomet- 
rical.    The  last  is  not  without  some  sources  of 
inaccuracy.    The   admeasurement   of  the  bsK 
is  liable  to  errors  which  can  be  rendered  in- 
sensible only  by  such  degrees  of  care  as  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  mathematicians  who  have 
been    employed   in   measuring   degrees   on  the 
surface   of  the  earth.     *    *     •    3^©  ^^^  „en 
can  differ  on  a  principle  of  trigonometry.    Not 
so   on    the   theories   of   barometrical   mensura- 
tion.    On  these  have  been  great  differences  of 
opinion,  and  among  characters  of  just  celebrity. 
♦     •     *     In  1776.  I  observed  the  height  of  the 
mercury  at  the  base  and  summit  of  Sie  moun- 
tain I  live  on,  and  by  Nettleton's  Ubles.  esti- 
mated the  height  at  si^i?  feet,  and  called  it 
about  500  feet  in  the  Notes  on  yirginia.    But 
calculating  it  since  on  the  same  observations, 
according  to  Bongour's  method  with  De  Luc's 
improvements,  the  result  was  579.5  feet;  and 
lately  I  measured  the  same  height  trigonomet- 
rically,  with  the  aid  of  a  base  line  of  1,175  i^ 
in  a  vertical  plane  with  the  summit,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  1500  yards  from  the  axis  of 
the  mountain,  and  made  it  509.35  feet.    I  con- 
sider this  as  testing  the  advance  of  the  baromet- 
rical process  towards  truth  by  the  adoption  of 
the  logarithmic  ratio  of  heights  and  densities: 
and    continued    observations    and    experiments 
will  continue  to  advance  it  still  more.     But  the 
first  character  of  a  common  measure  of  things 
being  that  of  invariability.  I  can  never  suppose 
that  a  substance  so  heterogeneous  and  vsriaUe 
as   the   atmospheric  fluid,   changing  daily  and 
hourly  its  weight  and  dimensions  to  the  amount 
sometimes,  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  can  be 
applied  as  a  standard  of  measure  to  anything, 
with  as  much  mathematical  exactness,  as  s  trig- 
onometrical   process.     It    is    still,    however,  a 
resource  of  great  value  for  these  purposes,  b^ 
cause  its  use  is  so  easy,  in  comparison  with  the 
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other,  and  especially  where  the  grounds  are 
unfavorable  for  a  base;  and  its  results  are  so 
near  the  truth  as  to  answer  all  the  common 
imrposes  of  information.  Indeed,  1  should  in 
all  cases,  prefer  the  use  of  both,  to  warn  us 
against  gross  error,  and  to  put  us,  when  that 
is  suspected  on  a  repetition  of  our  process.* — 
To    Capt.  a.  Partridge,     vi,  510.     (M.,  1816.) 

656a  MOUBNING,  Official.— No  one 
would  more  willingly  than  myself  pay  the  just 
tribute  due  to  the  services  of  Captain  [John] 
Barry,  by  writing  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
widow,  as  you  suggest.  But  when  one  under- 
takes to  administer  justice,  it  must  be  with  an 
even  hand,  and  by  rule;  what  is  done  for  one, 
must  be  done  for  every  one  in  equal  degree. 
To  what  a  train  of  attentions  would  this  draw  a 
President.  How  difficult  it  would  be  to  draw 
the  line  between  that  degree  of  merit  entitled 
to  such  a  testimonial  of  it,  and  that  not  so 
entitled?  If  drawn  in  a  particular  case  differ- 
ently from  what  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
would  judge  right,  what  offence  would  it  give, 
and  of  the  most  tender  kind?  How  much  of- 
fence wotild  be  given  by  accidental  inattentions, 
or  want  of  information?  The  first  step  into 
such  an  undertaking  ouj^ht  to  be  well  weighed. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  King  and 
Convention  of  France  went  into  mourning. 
So  did  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senate  refused.  I  pro- 
posed to  General  Washington  that  the  Execu- 
tive department  should  wear  mourning.  He 
declined  it.  because  he  said  he  should  not  know 
where  to  draw  the  line,  if  he  once  began  that 
<cremony.  Mr.  Adams  was  then  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  I  thought  General  Washington  had 
his  eye  on  him,  whom  he  certainly  did  not  love. 
I  told  him  the  world  had  drawn  so  broad  a 
line  between  himself  and  Dr.  Franklin,  on  the 
•one  side,  and  the  residue  of  mankind,  on  the 
other,  that  we  might  wear  mourning  for  them, 
and  the  question  still  remain  new  and  unde- 
cided as  to  all  others.  He  thought  it  best,  how- 
ever, to  avoid  it.  On  these  considerations 
alone,  however  well  affected  to  the  merit  of 
Commodore  Barry,  I  think  it  prudent  not  to 
engage  myself  in  a  practice  which  may  become 
•embarrassing. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv, 
507.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  264.     (W.,  1803.) 

5567.  MOnSTIEB  (Count),  Attach- 
ment for.— Fortune  seems  to  have  arranged 
among  her  destinies  that  I  should  never  con- 
tinue for  any  time  with  a  person  whose  man- 
ners and  principles  had  excited  my  warm  at- 
tachment. While  I  resided  in  France,  you 
resided  in  America.  While  I  was  crossing 
over  to  America,  you  were  crossing  back  to 
France ;  when  I  am  come  to  reside  with  our 
government,  your  residence  is  transferred  to 
Berlin.  Of  all  this.  Fortune  is  the  mistress. 
hut  she  cannot  change  my  afTections.  nor 
lessen  the  regrets  I  feel  at  their  perpetual  dis- 
appointment.— To  Count  Moustier.  iii,  199. 
(Pa.,  1790.) 

5568.  MOUSTIEB  (Count),  Character 
of'~/ou  will  find  him  open,  communicative, 
•candid,  simple  in  his  manners,  and  a  declared 
enemy  to  ostentation  and  luxury.  He  goes 
with  a  resolution  to  add  no  aliment  to  it  b^ 
bis  example,  unless  he  finds  that  the  disposi- 
tions of  our  countrymen  require  it  indispensa- 
bly.— To  John  Jay.     ii,  293.     (P.,  1787) 

5560. De  Moustier  is  remark- 
ably  commiuiicative.     With  adroitness  he  may 

•  Captain    Partridge   was  an  Engineer  officer  at 
"Weat  Point.— Editor. 


be  pumped  of  anything.  His  openness  is  from 
character,  not  from  affectation.  An  intimacy 
with  him  may,  on  this  account,  be  politically 
valuable. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
461.     (P.,  1787.) 

5570.  MOUSTIEB  (Count),  Medal  for. 
— The  President,  in  a  letter  to  the  King,  has 
expressed  his  sense  of  your  merit,  and  his 
entire  approbation  of  your  conduct  while  here, 
and  has  charged  me  to  convey  to  yourself  the 
same  sentiments  on  his  part.  Had  you  re- 
turned to  your  station  with  us,  you  would  have 
received  new  and  continued  marks  of  the  es- 
teem inspired  by  the  general  worth  of  your 
character,  as  well  as  by  the  particular  disposi- 
tions you  manifested  towards  this  country. 
*  *  *  As  a  testimony  of  these  sentiments, 
we  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  medal  and  chain 
of  gold.* — To  Count  Moustibs.  iii,  216. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

5571.  MOUSTIEB  (Cotint),  Minister 
to  America. — The  count  Moustier  is  nomi- 
nated Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  America,  and 
a  frigate  is  ordered  to  Cherbourg  to  carry  him 
over. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  274.  (P.,  Sept 
1787.) 

5572.  MOUSTIEB     (Count),     Beeall.— 

We  had  before  understood  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Count  Moustier  was  politically 
and  morally  offensive.  It  was  delicate  for  me 
to  speak  on  the  subject  to  the  Count  de  Mont- 
morin.  The  invaluable  mediation  of  *  *  * 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was,  therefore,  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  subject  explained,  though 
not  pressed.  Later  intelligence  showing  the 
necessity  of  pressing  it,  it  has  been  represented 
through  the  same  medium  to  the  count  dc 
Montmorin,  that  recent  information  proved  to 
us,  that  hiff  minister's  conduct  had  rendered 
him  personally  odious  in  America,  and  might 
even  influence  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
nations;  that  his  recall  was  become  a  matter 
of  mutual  concern;  that  we  had  understood 
he  was  instructed  to  remind  the  new  govern- 
ment of  their  debt  to  this  country,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  purpose  of  doing  it  in  very  harsh 
terms ;  that  this  could  not  increase  their  desire 
of  hastening  payment,  and  might  wound  their 
affections ;  that,  therefore,  it  wasi  much  to 
be  desired  that  his  discretion  should  not  be 
trusted  to,  as  to  the  form  in  which  the  demand 
should  be  made,  but  that  the  letter  should  be 
written  here,  and  he  instructed  to  add  nothing 
but  his  signature;  nor  was  his  private  conduct 
omitted.  The  Count  de  Montmorin  was  sen- 
sibly impressed.  ♦  *  ♦  It  had  been  decided, 
on  the  request  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne, 
that  Otto  should  go  to  London ;  that  they  would 
send  a  person  [Colonel  Ternant]  to  America 
as  Charge  des  Affaires  in  place  of  Otto,  and 
that  if  the  President  (General  Washington; 
approved  of  him,  he  should  be  afterwards  made 
minister.  *  *  *  Ternant  will  see  that  his 
predecessor  is  recalled  for  unconciliatory  de- 
portment, and  that  he  will  owe  his  own  pro- 
motion to  the  approbation  of  the  President — 
To  John  Jay.     li,  571.     (P.,   1789.) 

5573.  MOUSTIEB  (Count),  Unosten- 
tatious.— He  is  a  great  enemy  to  formality, 
etiquette,  ostentation  and  luxury.  He  goes 
with  the  best  dispositions  to  cultivate  society, 
without  poisoning  it  by  ill  example.  He  is 
fensible,  disposed  to  view  things  favorably. 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  England,  her  manners  and  language,  is  the 

•  De  Moustier  was  appointed  minister  to  Berlin, 
—Editor. 
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licltcr    prepared    for    his    station    with    us. — To 
Jamls    Maui.^ux.     ii.    jy.\     Ford    kd..    iv.    460. 

<  P..    17S7.)      See  EiiyiLiiE. 

5574.  MUBDEB,  Child.— By  the  siat.  21. 
J,ic.  1.  c.  -rr.  ami  Act.  Ass.  ii7«».  c.  u.  cunceuU 
inent  by  the  mother  of  the  death  of  a  bastard 
child  is  made  murder.  In  jusiitication  of  this, 
it  i»i  said,  that  "^hamo  is  a  feeling  which  operates 
s'»  strunnly  «in  the  mind,  as  fre<iuently  to  induce 
the  mother  of  «iuch  a  chiM  to  murder  it.  in  order 
to  conceal  her  disjjrace.  The  act  of  conceal- 
ment, therctnre.  prtive*-  .<»he  was  influenced  by 
shame,  and  'hat  inthunce  produces  a  jiresump- 
lirm  that  >ho  murdered  tlse  child.  The  elYect 
01"  th's  law.  then  is.  to  make  what,  in  its  nature, 
iy  only  presumptive  evidence  ot  a  murder  con- 
clusive <»f  that  fact.  To  this  1  answer,  i. 
.^o  many  chiMren  die  before  or  soon  after  birth, 
that  to  presun'.e  all  those  murdered  who  are 
found  «lea«l.  is  a  prt-smnption  which  will  lead  us 
oitener  wrc'iii;;  than  right,  and  consequently 
VMUj'.d  shed  more  blood  than  it  wuuM  save.  i. 
It  the  chijil  were  born  dead,  the  mother  would 
ii.it '.iraliy  (•liitf)<-«-  r.ithor  t«»  conceal  it.  in  hoi)es 
oi  still  k<*e[iii:i;  a  goo,l  character  in  the  neigh- 
bi.rho.i.l.  Sii  that  the  act  nf  concealment  is 
lar  fr<.::i  {.rt.yiui;  thi-  u'uilt  of  luurder  on  the 
p'.i'tl'.ir.  .5.  if  >ha;:u-  be  a  powerful  affection  (»f 
tlie  t'.ii  d  i«»  nor  parental  love  also?  I^  it  not 
thr  <f 'T.:.:''^!  a*'"ertion  known?  K  it  not  greater 
r\i!i  ih.i"  »|..:t  of  sfl:"-presiTvati«»n  ?  While  we 
•!:.i\v  pif-i"-;  ti."i>  fnuu  <hame.  one  alTection 
"5  tl:«  rut:!,  -.i:  ntisf  the  life  of  the  prisoner, 
-h«>".:M  \v«-  U'T  u'i»r  J-oir.e  weiirht  in  presum[i- 
t:":!<-  fr-iri  '■  m  :!t.i'  lo\c.  an  aflection  at  least 
..-  '*r.":j  ]\i  :'.i\.  r  .if  life"  If  concealment  of 
t)-.'-  i.Mt  l^  •;  pris::-.-.|,ti\t-  cviiKiicc  of  murder. 
*■  '  -;;o".;  .^  'I  «.M  !  I..d.;uii-  :iV  otl;ir  evidence 
''  '  •■  '■■  l---K!v  br  ]<  -Ml'ue.l  t.>  t.'.ke  away  the 
;■■•  I'"  V  "'"  ■  y  '■' ^  ti-.i^t  the  force  of' this 
'  '«  '  "  *••  ;  '- '  ^irjitio::  to  thi-  jury,  who  are. 
■■:  •  '•'  ..'  :1  ■".  '  ■•  t"  t  •  I:r,;r  pr«><umptive.  as  well 
■-     '■     ••■'   ••      t'  -fv..-tiy  ?      If     the     prisumi«tion 

•  ':  -i.  "/•■'■  ■•  •  ■."•-■f  "'•  e"r.c«.;i'!iu  i5t.  !u:iy  lit* 
'••-':•■'•'  1    !v    ti-.-tf.    positive-   or   eircruii-tantial. 

•  •  ':■■■  •!••.'.  v.i'x  v!i. .•.:!, 1  ti,,.  Ki.|.,|.,turc 
::■  '  ■  ;■  •■  •■  ••:.■•>  '■:■...•■■  «  »bi,Ttioii.  Thi 
'••■  '  .  •  ■•■'  t-  ]•'..'..  bf  ini:  u.sii.i.Iy  cn:n- 
'  ']'■■'  "  ■'!  \!:-''^»r  I'.iit  eirctunst.m- 
"■'•   '•'          ■••  ■  i     "•■      ;oi    (  \..fpl,  .   iii.irk*.  of   vio- 

•  ' :  ■  ■  •'.■  '■'.  ••T.  .:  ••n:i.  ••..■•t,-  \c..  of  the 
!■■  '  :••.  •' t  '•■  I  1:  i"iulr..s:\«-  pro.-:  In  dlMs- 
'  ■  '•  '•■'.•■:'.  -l'  .!!  '.\  t .  !::•  ri'dff.  fa-^tin 
*■'■:::    .     ■    ■      ■:••.■•>     ..•■,•.•.•.'.■.  r.il     p:    ..••"•        i  .,11     we 

■   ■  ■    ■  ■      '     '■  ■'     •  •    V  !;  .1    !v    I  ";:t.->!;il.li'.    and 


«    ill  V.  t    \r  ikr  t!i.-.t  e. 


.lie 


1  .11. 
I..     ' 


v.l 


1     1  J-; 


I". 


'  Mile    ni- 
"*"'    ■'   !  ■  !'!«    •■■■'     :\N    .i:r.iiii-t  p.irri- 

■  i;  ••■•.;  .--1'  :.  tl-..i  .•.:i>  .-ic  i-.-uld 
"  ■  >■  I  '.'•'■  !'»:-••  "^  •;■.•::.-  the  -ame 
:■!•■.  \  ■''[  v.h..  kill..!  tli.ir  reputed 
■  ■'  •■•'••I- ;  .  r.'l  ilti-oiiiih  p.;rrnt.d 
.•' •    '■!.■■'•    fi!i..l    .I'Ui  !i..i-.     We    a.lmit 

■i  ■■••  t!i.-  :■;..-.•  f.j:i\oc.i'  t<'-.ti:iior.y . 

.0. '.  tid  .ill  pi...-:'  ..t  ■•■n  ;iot  eertainS 
■j^ri  ii.t  !  .  •<  ifi;r«\  .-.^  ,.•"  a  thine  iui- 
[■-'^.■'  1  •       \..-!     :■■    ('uivti>    i;i[.;. 

■  •■        •!.     .<»•..         (   1-7.*^.  ) 


5575.  MURDER,     Of     colonists.— Tlio 

pio,..,v.ri.',  {.,]■  !..,•.!  Xortl-.j  is  nlt.»vrether  im- 
*^;tiHt.utfrv  *  "  '  brc.tMM-  it  «loi^<  not  juo- 
l"  V J'^  reixal  the  ^rvi-r.il  a»-ts  .,f  rarli.iment 
/  *  ixei-f.lini;.  bv  inork  iri.il.  the  murderers 
'•!  eolonisfs  from  puni.shtMeiit.-  Rmm.n  so  I.i.ru 
^<•ln•H^•>  Tk-oi-osiiiov.  I'out.  Ml.,  i.  ,80.  I  fulv  I 
'775.)  'I 

5576. .     He   ha*;   r.mibincd    with  | 

others   to    subject   us   to   a   jurisdiction    foreign 


to  our  constitutions  and  unacknowledged  b» 
our  laws,  giving  bis  absent  to  their  acts  of 
pretended  legislation,  for  tiuartcring  large 
bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ;  tor  protect- 
ing  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  pun:shment 
lor  any  murders  which  they  should  commit  '^z 
the  inhabitants  of  these   States.— Decl\£a:iun 

OK    I.NDErEXDEXCE    AS     DraWN     BY    JeFFERSU.V. 

5577.  MUBDEB,     Decrees    of—Man- 

slaughter  i.s  the  killing  a  man  with  des:g=. 
but  in  a  sudden  gust  of  passion,  and  where  th- 
killer  has  not  had  time  to  cool  The  nr*t 
^i5"f.*  xi,"*"*-  P""«shed  capiia.ly.  but  the  sec- 
ond IS.  This  IS  the  law  of  England  and  oi  a  I 
the  American  States:  and  is  not  now  a  ne^ 
proposition.  Those  laws  have  supposed  that  i 
man,  whose  passions  have  so  much  doxir-Ki' 
over  him.  as  to  lead  him  to  repeated  act's  nr' 
111"  if  "".'I?  i""^""^!  ^"^  society:  that  it  is  better 
he  should  l>e  put  to  death  by  the  law.  thsn 
others  more  innocent  than  himself,  en  tlie 
movements  of  his  impetuous  passions —To  V 
i)E  Mei-xier.  ix.  263.  Ford  ed..  iv.  160.  .P" 
1 706. ) 

,  n^^^®;u~r  ""7"-     ^"  ^796,  our  Legislature 

passe<l  the  law  for  amending  the  pt-nal  Ian* 
of  the  Commonwealth.  [Virginia]  •  ■  ■  In- 
stead of  the  settled  distinctions  of  murder  and 
manslaughter,  preserved  in  my  bill,  thcv  intrch 
duced  the  new  terms  of  murder  in  the  first  an-i 
second  degrees.  •—A LTOMioGRAPHv.  i  47  Fnni. 
Ki)..  1.  65.     (1821.)  ■  *'• 

5579.  MUBDEB,  Excusable— Excu^ble 

honiicides  are  in  some  cases  not  ..,uiic  unblanu- 
blc.  Ihese  should  subject  the  partv  to  n:arkv 
01  contritTon  :  viz..  the  killing  of  a  man  in  dc 
lence  of  property:  so  also  in  defence  of  orc> 
person,  which  is  a  species  of  excusable  heir: 
cide:  because,  although  cases  may  harnc:. 
XV  here  these  arc  also  conimondahle.  vet  inV' 
irequeiitly  they  are  done  on  too  slight  appear- 
ance of  danger;  as  in  return  for  a  blow.  kick, 
niiip.  \c..  or  on  a  person  s  getting  into  a  hoa>e 
m»t  iinur.o  /HniNc/f  but  perhaps  rcnrris  rj:.j.i. 
iVc.  Kxcusable  homicides  are  by  '-li^a.l- 
yenture.  ..r  in  self-defence.— \ote  lo  Crimi^ 
i>n.i..     1.   1 5 J.   I-CKO  i:d..  ii.  jog.     0""-o  ) 

5580   MUBDEB,  Indian.«l   wish  Gov- 

ernor  Harrison  may  be  aide  to  have  the  murder 
01  the  Kaska>kian  by  the  Kickapoo  ^^ettleJ  in 
the  Indian  way.  ♦  *  ♦  Hoth  the  Indians  .inJ 
our  oNvn  people  need  some  exan-ple  of  puni'^l  - 
ment  tor  the  murder  of  an  Indian.— To  He vkv 
Di  \.<iioKN-.    V.   i6j:.     (M..   1807.) 

5581. .    When  a  murder  ha>  heen 

eo,„„ntted  on  one  ot  our  nra^glcrs.  the  nmr- 
(Urer  .'ihould  be  demanded.  If  not  tlelivcre.l 
ji'.ve  time  and  still  press  the  demand  V. V 
bnd  it  ditlicult.  with  our  regular  K'overnmenl. 
to  take  and  punish  a  murderer  of  an  Indiiti. 
Jmleed.  I  believe  we  have  never  been  iMe  t."»  .1> 
It  in  a  ^ing\c  instance.  Thcv  have  thc^r  if-iVi- 
ev.ltu.-.>  aKo.  and  require  time.  In  ♦act  it  i« 
a  ca<c  where  indulgence  on  both  sid'^^i  1*  ir<r 
jitid  necessary,  to  prevent  the  two  nation*  fn\n 
beinp:  perpetually  committed  in  w.ir.  by  the 
acts  ot  the  most  vagabond  and  ungovernable  -w' 
their    members.      When    the    refusal    to   deliver 

♦  Tlir  i-K'inse  of  Jefferson's  h'll  n:u1  as  '..•'ow«j: 
"An.l  wlii-re  pcrson.s,  mennini?:  l<»  r< mur.it  a  trv<r;"'** 
onlv.  ..!•  larceny,  or  otluT  unlawful  O.eoO  am'  c'.  r.c 
an  A."  Torn  which  invohmtarv  honv.ci\»o  ha:hensi!c::. 
have  li..v(.tofnro  been  adju.lKTed  >ru-:;tv  of  mar.*::iik.-h- 
ter,  or  ot  murder,  by  iransfi-rrmir  sueh  thefr  urlawti:". 
in'.m^.n  to  an  act.  much  more  pmal  than  tl'AV 
.0,11,1  l-ave  m  probable  eontetUT'latm  :  no  siuh 
..as,'  .<h,in  horeafter  he  deemed  manslauirhier  vn'.v.** 
rnanslauuhtor  was  inten<led.  nor  murde?  linU 
murder  was  intended."- Editor        '""^'^^^^    ^^**^^ 
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the  murderer  is  permanent,  and  proceeds  from 
.  the  want  of  will,  and  not  of  ability  we  should 
.  then  interdict  all  trade  and  intercourse  with 
'  them  till  they  give  us  complete  satisfaction. — 
I  To   Meriwether  Lewis,    v,  350.     (M.,   1808.) 

^       6582. .     If  we  had  to  go  to  war 

^   [with  the  Indians]   for  every  hunter  or  trader 
■  killed,  and  murderer  refused,  we  should  have 
fj    had   general   and   constant  war.     The   process 
' ,   to  be  followed,  in  my  opinion,  when  a  murder 
,.    has  been  committed,  is  first  to  demand  the  mur- 
'*    derer,  and  not  regarding  a  first  refusal  to  de- 
liver, give  time  and  press  it.     If  perseveringly 
refused,  recall  all   traders,  and  interdict  com- 
'     mercc  with   them,   until   he  be   delivered. — To 
,     Henry  Dearborn,    v,   348.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

6583.  MUBDEB,  Punishment  for.— As 
there  was  but  one  white  man  murdered  by  the 
Indians.  I  should  be  averse  to  the  execution  of 
more  than  one  of  them,  selecting  the  most 
guilty  and  worst  character.  Nothing  but  ex- 
treme criminality  should  induce  the  execution 
of  a  second,  and  nothing  beyond  that.  Their 
idea  is  that  justice  allows  only  man  for  man, 
that  all  beyond  that  is  new  aggression,  which 
must  be  expiated  by  a  new  sacrifice  of  an 
equivalent  number  of  our  people. — To  Meri- 
wether Lewis,    v,  354.     (M.,  1808.) 

5584. .    There  is  the  more  reason 

for  moderation,  as  we  know  we  cannot  punish 
any  murder  which  shall  be  committed  by  us  on 
them.  Even  if  the  murderer  can  be  taken,  our 
juries  have  never  yet  convicted  the  murderer 
of  an  Indian. — To  Meriwether  Lewis,  v, 
354.     (M.,  1808.) 

6585.  MUBDEB,  Self  .—Suicide  is  by  law 
punishable  by  forfeiture  of  chattels.  This  bill 
(revising  the  Virginia  Code)  exempts  it  from 
forfeiture.  The  suicide  injures  the  State  less 
than  he  who  leaves  it  with  his  effects.  If 
the  latter  then  be  not  punished,  the  former 
5hould  not.  As  to  the  example,  we  need  not 
fear  its  influence.  Men  are  too  much  attached 
to  life,  to  exhibit  frequent  instances  of  depri- 
ving themselves  of  it.  At  any  rate,  the  quasi - 
Punishment  of  confiscation  will  not  prevent  it. 
'or  if  one  be  found  who  can  calmly  determine 
to  renounce  life,  who  is  so  weary  of  his  ex- 
istence here,  as  rather  to  make  experiment  of 
what  is  beyond  the  grave,  can  we  suppose  him, 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  susceptible  of  influ- 
ence from  the  losses  to  his  family  from  con- 
fiscation ?  That  men  in  general,  too.  disapprove 
of  this  severity,  is  apparent  from  the  constant 
practice  of  juries  finding  the  suicide  in  a  state 
of  insanity ;  because  they  have  no  other  way 
of  saving  the  forfeiture.  Let  it  then  be  done 
away. — Note  to  Crimes  Bill.  i.  152.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  210.     (1770-) 

5586.  MXrSETJMS,  Maintenance  of. — 
Kobody  can  desire  more  ardently  than  myself, 
to  concur  in  whatever  may  promote  useful  sci- 
ence, and  I  view  no  science  with  more  par- 
tiality than  Natural  History.  But  I  have  ever 
believed  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
abortive  attempts  retard  rather  than  promote 
this  object.  To  be  really  useful  we  must 
keep  pace  with  the  state  of  society,  and  not  dis- 
hearten it  by  attempts  at  what  its  population, 
means,  or  occupations  will  fail  in  attempting. 
In  the  particular  enterprises  for  museums,  we 
have  seen  the  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Boston  and  New  York  unable  to  found  or 
maintain  such  an  institution.  The  feeble  con- 
dition of  ^hat  in  each  of  these  places  sufficiently 
proves  this.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  has  this 
attempt   succeeded  to  a  good  degree.     It  has 


been  owing[  there  to  a  measure  of  zeal  and  per- 
severance in  an  individual  rarely  equalled;  to 
a  population,  crowded,  wealthy,  and  more  than 
usually  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
And,  with  all  this^  the  institution  does  not 
maintain  itself. — To  Mr.  De  La  Coste.  ▼,  79. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5587.  MUSIC,  Domestic  bands. — ^The 
bounds  of  an  American  fortune  will  not  admit 
the  indulgence  of  a  domestic  band  of  musicians, 
yet  I  have  thought  that  a  passion  for  music 
might  be  reconciled  with  that  economy  which 
we  are  obliged  to  observe.  I  retain,  for  in- 
stance, among  my  domestic  servants  a  gardener, 
a  weaver,  a  cabinet-maker,  and  a  stone-cutter, 
to  which  I  would  add  a  vigneron.  In  a  country 
where,  like  yours  [France],  music  is  cultivated 
and  practiced  by  everv  class  of  men,  I  suppose 
there  might  be  found  persons  of  these  trades 
who  could  perform  on  the  French  horn,  clario- 
net, or  hautboy,  and  bassoon,  so  that  one  might 
have  a  band  of  two  French  horns,  two  clario- 
nets, two  hautboys,  and  a  bassoon,  without 
enlarging  his  domestic  expenses.  A  certainty 
of  employment  for  a  half  dozen  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  to  find  them,  if  they  chose, 
a  conveyance  to  their  own  country,  might  in- 
duce them  to  come  here  on  reasonable  wages. 
Without  meaning  to  give  you  trouble,  perhaps 
it  might  be  practicable  for  you  *  *  *  to 
find  out  such  men  disposed  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Sobriety  and  good  nature  would  be  de- 
sirable parts  of  their  characters.  If  you  think 
such  a  plan  practicable,  and  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  me  what  will  be  necessary  to  be 
done  on  my  part,  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 

be    done.    To   .     i,    aoQ.     Foro   kd., 

ii,   159.     (Wg.,   1778.) 

5588.  MUSIC,  Ear  for. — Music  is  invalu- 
able where  a  person  has  an  ear.  Where  thev 
have  not,  it  should  not  be  attempted. — ^To  N. 
BuRWELL.  vii,  103.  Ford  ed.,  x,  105.  (M., 
1818.) 

5589.  MUSICy  Enjoyment  of. — Music  is 
an  enjoyment  [in  France]  the  deprivation  of 
v/hich  with  us,  cannot  be  calculated.  I  am  al- 
most ready  to  «ay,  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
from  my  heart  I  envy  them,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  all  the  authority  of  the  Decalogue.  I 
do  covet. — To  Mr.  Bellini,  i,  445.  (P., 
1785.) 

5590.  MUSIC,  Foot-bass.— I  have  lately 
examined  a  foot-bass,  newly  invented  by  the 
celebrated  Krumfoltz.  It  is  precisely  a  piano- 
forte, about  ten  'feet  long,  eighteen  inches 
broad,  and  nine  inches  deep.  It  is  of  one 
octave  only,  from  fa  to  fa.  The  part  where  the 
keys  are  projects  at  the  side  in  order  to 
lengthen  the  levers  of  the  keys.  It  is  placed 
on  the  floor,  on  the  harpsichord  or  other  piano- 
forte, is  set  over  it.  the  foot  acting  in  concert 
on  that,  while  the  fingers  play  on  this.  There 
are  three  unison  chords  to  every  note,  of 
strong  brass  wire,  and  the  lowest  have  wire 
wrapped  on  them  as  the  lowest  in  the  piano- 
forte. The  chords  give  a  fine,  clear,  deep  tone 
almost  like  the  pipe  of  an  organ. — To  Franci.s 
HopKiNsoN.     ii,    75.     (P.,    1786.) 

5591.  MUSIC,  Harmonica. — I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  your  project  on  the  har- 
monica, and  the  prospect  of  your  succeeding 
in  the  application  of  keys  to  it.  It  will  be  the 
greatest  present  which  has  been  made  to  the 
musical  world  this  century,  not  excepting  the 
piano-forte.  If  its  tone  approaches  that  gfiven 
by  the  finger  as  nearly  only  as  the  harpsichord 
does  that  of  the  harp,  it  will  be  very  valuable. 
^-To  Francis  Hopkinson.     ii,  75.     (P.,  1786.) 
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5592.  MUSIC,  Harpsichord.— 1  applaud 
much  your  perseverance  in  improving  this  in- 
strument [harpsichurrlj.  and  l>enctiting  man- 
kind alm'ist  in  spite  of  their  teeth. — To  Fran- 
cis HoFKiNsON.     i,  440.     (.P.,  1 785 J 

5593.  MUSIC,  Keeping  time.— Monsieur 

kcnaudin's  invention  for  determining  the  true 
time  of  the  musical  movcmcntb.  Largo,  Adagio. 
&c.  •  •  •  has  been  examined  by  the 
[Paris]  Academy  of  Music,  who  are  i-o  well 
satisfied  of  its  utility,  that  they  have  ordered 
all  music  which  shall  be  printed  here,  in  fu- 
ture, to  have  the  movements  numbered  in 
correspondence  with  this  plexi-chronometer. 
*  ♦  •  The  instrument  is  useful,  but  ttill  it 
may  be  greatly  simplified.  I  got  him  to  make 
me  one.  and  having  fixed  a  pendulum  vibra- 
ting seconds.  I  tried  by  that  the  vibrations  of 
his  pendulum,  according  to  the  several  move- 
ments.    I  find  the  pendulum  regulated  to 


L*rgo 

Adagio 

Andante  \       vibrates 

Alleg^ro 

Presto 


Every  one.  therefore,  may  make  a  chronom- 
eter adapted  to  his  instrument.  For  a  harpsi- 
chord, the  following  occurs  to  me :  In  the 
wall  of  your  chamber,  over  the  instrument, 
drive  five  little  brads,  as  i,  2.  3.  4.  5,  in  the 
following  m.-iniicr.  1  ake  a  string  with  a  bob 
to  it.  o!  such  leuKth.  as  that  hung  on  No.  i. 
it  shall  vibrate  fifty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
Then  ijroceed  by  trial  to  drive  number  No.  2. 
at  such  a  distance,  that  drawing  the  lo<»p  of 
the  string  to  that,  the  part  remaining  between 
I  and  the  bob,  shall  vibrate  sixty  time^j  in  a 
minute.  I'ix  the  thir<l  for  seventy  vibrations. 
&c. ;  the  chord  always  hanging  over  No.  i, 
.IS  the  centre  of  viliration.  .\  person,  playing 
on  the  violin,  m.iy  fix  this  on  his  music  stand. 
A  pendnlinn.  thrown  into  vibration,  will  con- 
tinue in  luoiinn  lung  en<nigh  to  give  yoii  the 
time  ot  yn-ir  piece. — To  Franci.s  Hopkinso.s. 
i.   504.      ('1'..    1786.) 

5504.  MUSIC,  Negroes  and. — In  music 
the  blaeks  :i\v  more  generally  gifted  than  the 
whites,  with  accnralo  lar-  for  tune  and  time, 
and  they  lirivi-  lu't-n  foniu!  c.iijable  of  imagin- 
ing' a  sni;il!  catch.*  W  iiethcr  they  will  be 
f«Hial  to  the  conip<\sition  of  a  more  extensive 
run  of  nirlody.  or  of  complicate*]  harmony,  is 
yrt  lo  111-  pr'>\<..l.  -\i'!i.>  o.\  \"ikoi\i.\.  viii. 
^><^.     I'oKi)   )  i»..   iii.   246.      (17K2.) 

5505.  MUSIC.  Passion  for. —  If  there  i^-a 
gratifK-ation  which  1  envy  any  peop-c  in  this 
W'.iM.  it  jv  t'»  voiir  country  H'rance]  its  music. 
Tln->  i>.  *hr  favorite  i»as>ion  «»f  my  soul,  and 
t'li  u;«-  h.is  ca-t  my  lot  in  a  coimtry  where 
it  is  ni  .i  st.ili-  of  dejilorable  barbarism. — To 
-  -    .     i.  -"-0.      I'hkh  !.ii.    it.   15S.   (  Wg..   1778.) 

5596.  MUSIC,  Piano.— I  wrote  [y^ui]  for 
a  '  \i\iili  -I'l.  1  h;.vr  since  seen  a  I''orte-piano 
anil  am  rliarnifd  with  it.  Send  me  this  instru- 
m<  nt  tin  II  iiisli  .1(1  of  the  i."l.ivioli«'>rtl  •  let  the 
rasi-  l:i*  o)  lino  mahoganv.  solid,  not  veneered, 
the  coMiitass  from  Douiile  (i.  to  F.  in  alt.  a 
plenty   of  spare   strings ;    and  the   workmanship 

•  The  •rist!  unn-nt  pi..;>..T  10  tlu-m  w  \\h'  li.uiier 
(«  ■••rriip-.«-J.  Iiy  ■.>!•.•  fni;'  ■•■•s  into  "  bar;;"  ")  wliioh  I  }iey 
lM'>uv:'.it  bi'h'i.M-  •'vnw.  .\tTi.-a.  whuli  i-^  tlu*  •'•r-gmal  «if 
•iln-  guitai.  'sihords  I'rin^j  precisclv  tin-  tour  lower 
ehords  of  ilu-  giiiiar.  -  Nm  E  nv  jkikkksoN. 


vi  the  whole  very  handsome  and  worthy  the 
acceptance  of  a  lad^  for  whom  I  intend  iL — To 
TnoM.\2i  Adams,    hotto  kd.,  i.  395.    V.M..  1771.) 

5597. .    I    had   almost    decided, 

on  Piccini't  advice,  to  get  a  piano-forte  for 
my  daughter ;  but  your  last  letter  may  pause 
me.  till  I  see  its  effect. — To  Francis  Hopkin- 
sox.     i.  440.     (P.,   1785.) 

5598.  MUSIC,  Quilling.— I  do  not  al- 
tot^ether  despair  of  making  something  of  your 
method  of  quiliing.  though,  as  yet.  the  pros- 
pect is  not  favorable. — To  Francis  Hopki.s- 
.so.v.     i.  440.     (P..  1785) 

5599. .    I   mentioned  lo   Piccini 

the  improvement  [quisling]  with  which  I  am 
entrusted.  He  plays  on  the  piano-forte,  and 
therefore  did  not  feel  himself  personally  inter- 
ested—To Francis  Hopkinson.  i,  440.  (P., 
I7«5.) 

5600.  MUSKETS,  Improved. — An  im- 
provement is  made  here  [France]  in  the  con- 
struction of  muskets,  which  it  may  be  in- 
teresting 10  Congress  to  know,  should  they 
at  any  time  propose  to  procure  any.  It  con- 
sists in  the  making  every  part  of  them  so  ex- 
actly alike,  that  what  Iiclongs  to  any  one.  may 
be  used  for  every  other  musket  in  the  maga- 
zine. •  •  ♦  As  yet.  the  inventor  has  only 
completed  the  lock  of  the  musket,  on  this  p^an. 
*  •  *  He  presented  me  the  parts  of  liit: 
locks  taken  to  pieces,  and  arranged  in  com- 
partments. I  put  several  together  myself,  ta- 
king pieces  at  hazard  as  they  came  to  hand, 
and  they  fitted  in  the  most  perfect  manner.— 
To   Joii.N    Jay.     i.   411.     (P..    1785.) 

—  NAIL-MAKING.^See     Jefferson 

(Thomas.) 

5601.  NAMES,  Authority  of  great.— It 

is  <urely  lime  for  men  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  throw  oHf  the  authority  of  names  so 
artificially  magnified. — To  William  Shokt. 
vii.  165.     (M..  1820.) 

5602.  NAMES,    Bestowal    of.— I    agree 

with  you  entirely  in  condemning  the  mania  ot 
giving  names  to  objects  of  any  Icind  after  per- 
sons still  living.  Death  alone  can  seal  the 
title  of  any  man  to  this  honor,  by  putting  it 
<iut  of  his  power  to  forfeit  it. — To  Dr.  Bknj.*- 
y.is   RirsH.     iv,  335.     Ford  ed..  vii.  459.     (M.. 

5603. .    There  is  one     *     *     * 

njo»le  of  recording  merit,  which  I  have  often 
thoiiisdit  might  be  introduced,  so  as  to  gratify 
the  living  by  praising  the  dead.  In  giving,  for 
instance,  a  commission  of  Chief  Justice  to 
lUishrod  Washington,  it  should  lie  in  consid- 
eration of  his  integrity,  and  science  in  the  laws. 
ami  of  the  services  rendered  to  our  country 
by  his  illustrious  relation.  &'c.  A  commission 
to  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Franklin,  besides  l^einti 
in  consideration  of  the  proper  qualifications 
of  the  i>erson,  should  add  that  of  the  great  serv- 
ices rendered  by  his  illustrious  ancestor.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  by  the  advancement  of  science. 
by  inventions  useful  to  man,  &c. — To  Dr.  Ben- 
lAMiN  Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459- 
(M..    1800.) 

5604. .     I    am    sensible    of    the 

mark  of  esteem  manifested  by  the  name  you 
have  given  to  your  son.  Tell  him  from  me. 
tliat  he  must  consider  as  essentially  belonginti 
to  it.  to  love  his  friends  and  wish  no  ill  to  hi> 
enemies. — To  David  Caupbell.  v.  499.  (M., 
x8io.) 
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5605.  NAMES,  Opinions  and.— If  *  *  * 
opinions  are  sound  »  •  ♦  they  will  pre- 
vail by  their  own  weight  without  the  aid  of 
names. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  35. 
Ford  eo.,  x,  45.     (M.,  1816.) 

5606.  NAMES,  FoUtical  party.— The 
appellation  of  aristocrats  and  democrats  is 
the  true  one  expressing  the  essence  of  all 
[parties]. — To  H.  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed., 
X,  318.     (M.,   1824-) 

5607.  NAMES,  Property  in.— I  am  not 
sure  that  we  ought  to  change  all  our  names. 
During  the  regal  government,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, they  were  given  through  adulation ;  but 
often  also  as  the  reward  of  the  merit  of  the 
times,  sometimes  for  services  rendered  the  col- 
ony. Perhaps,  too,  a  name  when  given,  should 
he  deemed  a  sacred  property. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  iv,  335.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  459.  (M., 
1800.) 

5608.  NASSAU,  Fame  of. — Nassau  is  a 
village  the  whole  rents  of  which  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  or  two  guin- 
eas. Yet  it  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the 
house  of  Orange  to  which  it  belongs. — Travels 
IN    Holland,     ix,  383.     (1787.) 

5609.  NATION  (United  States),  Build- 
ing the.— The  interests  of  the  States  ought 
to  be  made  joint  in  every  possible  instance, 
in  order  to  cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being 
one  nation,  and  to  multiply  the  instances  in 
which  the  people  shall  look  up  to  Congress 
as  their  head. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  347. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  52.    (P..  1785) 

5610. .  It  is,  indeed,  an  ani- 
mating thought  that,  while  we  are  securing 
t  le  rights  of  ourselves  and  posterity,  we  are 
pointing  out  the  way  to  struggling  nations 
who  wish,  like  us.  to  emerge  from  their 
tyrannies  also. — Reply  to  Address,  iii,  128. 
Ford  ed..  v,  147.     (17QO.) 

5611.  NATION  (United  Stotea),  Con- 
edence  of. — It  is  true  that  nations  are  to  be 
judges  for  themselves  since  no  one  nation 
has  a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  another. 
But  the  tribunal  of  our  consciences  remains. 
and  that  also  of  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
These  will  revise  the  sentence  we  pass  in 
our  own  case,  and  as  we  respect  these,  we 
must  see  that  in  judging  ourselves  we  have 
honestly  done  the  part  of  impartial  and  rig- 
orous judges. — Opinion  on  French  Trea- 
ties,   vii,  614.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  221.    (1793.) 

5612.  NATION  (United  Stotea),  For- 
eigrn  policy. — Unmeddling  with  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  we  presume  not  to  prescribe 
or  censure  their  course. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.    V,  133.    (W.,  1807.) 

5613. .    We  wish  the  happiness 

and  prosperity  of  every  nation. — To  Madame 
de  Stael.    vi,  482.    (M..  181 5.) 

5614.  NATION  (United  SUtes),  Lib- 
•rality.— I  am  in  all  cases  for  a  liberal  con- 
duct towards  other  nations,  believing  that  the 
practice  of  the  same  friendly  feelings  and 
generous  dispositions,  which  attach  individ- 
uals in  private  life,  will  attach  societies  on 
the  larger  scale,  which  are  composed  of  in- 


dividuals.— To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  222.     (M.,  1803.) 

5615.  NATION  (United  SUtes),  Ob- 
jects of. — Peace  with  all  nations,  and  the 
right  which  that  gives  us  with  respect  to  all 
nations,  are  our  object. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas. 
iii.  535.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

5616. .   I  hope  the  United  States 

will  ever  place  themselves  among  [the  num- 
ber of]  peaceable  nations. — To  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  iv,  411.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  91.  (M., 
Sep.  1801.) 

5617.  NATION  (United  SUtes),  Su- 
premacy. — Not  in  our  day,  but  at  no  distant 
one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over  the  heads  of 
all,  which  may  make  the  stoutest  of  them 
tremble.  But  I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow 
with  our  power,  and  teach  us,  that  the  less 
we  use  our  power  the  greater  it  will  be. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  520. 
(M.,  1815.)    See  Policy. 

5618. .    The  day  is  not  distant, 

when  we  may  formally  require  a  meridian  of 
partition  through  the  ocean  which  separates 
the  two  hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of 
which  no  European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard, 
nor  an  American  on  the  other;  and  when, 
during  the  rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Eu- 
rope, the  lion  and  the  lamb,  within  our  re- 
gions, shall  lie  down  together  in  peace. — To 
William  Short,    vii.  168.    (M.,  1820.) 

—  NATIONAL  CAPITAL.— See  Wash- 
ington City. 

5619.  NATIONAL  CTTBBENCnr,   Bank 

paper  and. — ^The  question  will  be  asked 
and  ought  to  be  looked  at,  what  is  to  be  the 
resource  if  loans  cannot  be  obtained?  There 
is  bat  one.  "  Carthago  delenda  est ".  Bank 
paper  must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulating 
medium  must  be  restored  to  the  nation  to 
whom  it  belongs.  It  is  the  only  fund  on 
which  they  can  rely  for  loans;  it  is  the  only 
resource  which  can  never  fail  them  and  it  is 
an  abundant  one  for  every  necessary  purpose. 
Treasury  bills,  bottomed  on  taxes,  bearing 
or  not  bearing  interest,  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  thrown  into  circulation  will  take 
the  place  of  so  much  gold  and  silver,  which 
last,  when  crowded,  will  find  an  efflux  into 
other  countries,  and  thus  keep  the  quantum 
of  medium  at  its  salutary  level.  Let  banks 
continue  if  they  please,  but  let  them  discount 
for  cash  alone  or  for  treasury  notes.  They 
discount  for  cash  alone  in  every  other  coun- 
try on  earth  except  Great  Britain,  and  her 
too  often  unfortunate  copyist,  the  United 
States.  If  taken  in  time,  they  may  be  rec- 
tified by  degrees,  and  without  injustice,  but  if 
let  alone  till  the  alternative  forces  itself  on 
us,  of  submitting  to  the  enemy  for  want  of 
funds,  or  the  suppression  of  bank  paper, 
either  by  law  or  by  convulsion,  we  cannot 
foresee  how  it  will  end.— To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  199.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  399.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

5620. .  Put  down  the  banks,  and 

if  this  country  could  not  be  carried  through 
the  longest  war  against  her  most  powerhil 
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ciuniy.  without  ever  knowing  the  want  of  a 
<lullar,  without  dcpiMidcncc  on  the  traitorous 
cli»>sc>  of  her  citizens,  wilhuut  bearing  hard 
on  the  resources  of  the  people,  or  loading 
the  public  with  an  indefinite  burthen  of  ilebt. 
I  know  nothing  of  my  countrymen.  Not  by 
any  novel  project,  not  by  any  charlatanerie. 
bill  by  ordinary  and  well-experienced  means ; 
by  the  total  prohibition  of  all  private  paper 
at  all  times,  by  reasonable  taxes  in  war  aided 
by  the  necessar\-  emi'i^ions  of  public  paper  of 
circulating  size,  this  bottomed  on  special 
taxes,  redeemable  annually  as  this  special  tax 
comes  in.  and  finally  within  a  moderate  pe- 
riod.—To    AlJlEKT   G.\LLATIN.      vi.   498.      (M., 

Oct.  1815.) 

5621.  NATIONAL  CUBBENCY,  Bank 
suspensions  and. — The  failure  of  our  banks 

*  *  ♦  restores  to  us  a  fund  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  surrent'.ered  by  the  nation, 
and  which  now,  prudently  used,  will  carry 
us  through  all  the  fiscal  difficulties  of  the 
war— To  President  Madi.^ion.  vi.  386.  (M.. 
Sep.  1814. ) 

5622.  NATIONAL  CUBBENCY,  Bor- 
rowing fund. — I  am  sorn-  to  .see  our  loans 
bcjjin  at  sn  exorbitant  an  interest.  And  yet, 
even  at  that  you  will  soon  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  loan -bag.  We  arc  an  agricultural  na- 
tinii.  Such  an  one  employs  its  sparings  in 
th«:  purclia.se  or  improvement  of  land  or 
.'tocks.  The  lendable  money  among  them  is 
cliielly  that  of  on)lian>  and  wards  in  the 
hands  of  e.xecuiors  and  guardians,  and  that 
which  the  former  lays  by  till  he  has  enough 
f(^r  the  purchase  in  view.  In  such  a  nation 
there  i-  one.  and  only  one,  resource  for  loans, 
»«ulVicient  t'»  carry  them  through  the  expense 
of  a  war;  and  that  will  alway>j  be  <utlicient. 
ami  in  the  p»>wtr  i»f  an  honest  government, 
]nuu'tuai  in  the  pre-ervatiim  of  its  faith. 
Tin-  mini  I  mean,  i^  tlw  uniss  i>f  circulating 
c  ni.  I-'sery  one  kn(»ws.  that  although  not 
hurally.  it  is  nearly  true,  that  every  i)aper 
«U»llar  unitte«!  banishes  a  '^ilver  one  fr^m 
the  ciui'.laiioii.  ,\  natinti.  therefore,  making 
it-  ]iuroha-es  and  payments  with  bills  fitted 
f. ';■  »."iivnl;'.i;«>n,  ilirust.-.  ,111  rt|ual  sum  ««f  ci»in 

•  ■nt  I'f  i-iiMilati'»n.  This  is  equivali-nt  to 
I ■-■!:..'.•.  1:1-  that  -nm,  and  yet  the  vendr>r,  re- 
«<iMiiir  in  pavi''.(  lit  a  medium  a^  eft'eciiial 
a-  f  in  for  li:>  purcha^i-s  or  paynuntH.  lias 
n-'  I'li'.'w  t>»  inuri-«t.  And  -o  the  nalii'ii  may 
,.,,,.|;...;,.  (,,  ..^-n«-  ii'  bill-  :i<  far  a^  it-  want< 
'«ij'.ii:i-.  Mi'l  il'e  lMiiil<  <<f  :he  circulation  will 
;.ili:;::.  Th">e  limit-  are  nivler-loDd  to  cx- 
U'li'l  u'l'  r-  :;t  i)ri.-<in.  to  two  hnntlreJ  mil- 
"idii-.  of  i'oi].ir>.  a  p:reati.T  ^uiu  than  would  be 
mir->.i:y  for  any  war.    r»nt  tlii>i.  the  only  re- 

oiircr  wliioli  th.e  governim-nt  could  conunand 
witli  icrl.iinty.  the  Statr*;  have  unfortunately 
f.  M.]-(l  .iv,  ;iy.  nay  corruptly  a'.ieiiated  to 
-wiiiiilii-  .'.Ml  -l'.avi.r<.  umler  the  cover  of 
])rivai«-  '-ar.-.-  Say.  to«i.  as  an  ad-lif.onal 
evil.  t!j;:i  'he  di-p"-al  fund-  of  iiulividuals. 
i«>  thi^  ^rreat  air.'>uni.  have  thu^  been  with- 
ilrawn  fp'iii  iiMpro\fnient  an<l  u-eful  en- 
terprise,  and   employed   in   the   useless,   usu- 


rious and  demoralizing  practices  of  bank 
directors  and  their  accomplices.  In  the  year 
1775.  our  State  [Virginia]  availed  itself  of 
this  fund  by  issuing  a  paper  money,  bottomed 
on  a  specific  tax  for  its  redemption,  and.  to 
insure  its  credit,  bearing  an  interest  of  five 
I)er  cent.  Within  a  very  short  time,  not  a  bill 
of  this  emission  was  to  be  found  in  circula- 
tion. It  was  locked  up  in  the  chests  of  ex- 
ecutors, guardians,  widows,  farmers,  &c.  We 
then  issued  bills  bottomed  on  a  redeeming  tax, 
but  bearing  no  interest.  These  were  readily 
received,  and  never  depreciated  a  single 
farthing.  In  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  old 
Congress  and  the  States  issued  bills  without 
interest,  and  without  a  tax.  They  occupied 
the  channels  of  circulation  very  freely,  till 
those  channels  were  overflowed  by  an  excess 
beyond  all  the  calls  of  circulation.  But.  al- 
though we  have  so  improvidently  suffered  the 
field  of  circulating  medium  to  he  filched  from 
us  by  private  individuals,  yet  I  think  we  may 
recover  it  in  part,  and  even  in  the  whole, 
if  the  States  will  cooperate  with  us.  If 
Treasury  bills  are  emitted  on  a  tax  appropri- 
ated for  their  redemption  in  fifteen  years,  and 
( to  ensure  preference  in  the  first  moments  of 
competition)  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  there  is  no  one  who  would  not  take 
them  in  preference  to  the  bank  paper  now 
afloat,  on  a  principle  of  patriotism  as  well 
as  interest ;  and  they  would  be  withdrawn 
from  circulation  into  private  hoards  to  a 
cc»nsidcrable  amount.  Their  credit  once  es- 
tablished, others  might  be  emitted,  bottomed 
also  on  a  tax,  but  not  bearing  interest,  and  if 
even  their  credit  faltered,  open  public  loans, 
on  which  these  bills  alone  should  be  receired 
as  specie.  These,  operating  as  a  sinking 
fund,  would  reduce  the  quantity  in  circula- 
tion, so  as  to  maintain  that  in  an  equilibrium 
with  specie.  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
obstacles  which,  in  the  beginning,  we  should 
encounter  in  ousting  the  banks  from  their 
pos-^ession  of  the  circulation ;  but  a  steady 
and  judicious  alternation  of  emissions  and 
loans,  would  reduce  them  in  time.  But  while 
this  is  going  on,  another  measure  should  be 
prcs'^ed.  to  recover  idiimately  our  right  to  the 
circulation.  The  States  should  be  applied  to. 
to  transfer  the  right  of  issuing  circidating 
paper  to  Congress  exclusively,  in  f*crf*ctuum. 
if  pos'-ible.  but  during  the  war  at  least,  with 
a  saving  of  charter  rights.  I  believe  tha: 
every  State  west  and  south  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River,  except  Delaware,  would  imme- 
diately do  it ;  and  the  others  would  follow  in 
time.  Congress  would,  of  course,  begin  by 
obliging  unchartered  banks  to  wind  up  their 
affairs  within  a  short  time,  and  the  others  a> 
their  charters  expired,  forbidding  the  .subse- 
(]uent  circulation  of  their  paper.  This,  they 
would  supply  with  their  own,  bottomed, 
every  emission,  on  an  adequate  tax.  and  bear- 
ing or  not  bearing  interest,  as  the  state  of  the 
public  pulse  should  indicate.  F.ven  in  the 
n<Mi-complying  States,  these  bills  would  make 
their  way.  and  supplant  the  unfunded  paper 
I  of  their  banks,  by  their  solidity,  by  the  uni- 
versality of  their  currency,  and  by  their  T^ 
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irability  for  customs  and  taxes.    It  would 
in    their    power,    too,    to    curtail    those 
iks  to  the  amount  of  their  actual  specie, 
gathering  up  their  paper,  and  running  it 
stanJy    on    them.      The    national    paper 
jht  thus  take  place  even  in  the  non-com- 
ing States.     In  this  way,  I  am  not  with- 
a  hope,  that  this  great,  this  sole  resource 
loans  in   an   agricultural  country,  might 
be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  nation 
ing  war;  and,  if  obtained  in  perpetuum, 
would    always   be    sufficient    to   carry   us 
ough  any  war;  provided,  that  in  the  in- 
/al  between  war  and  war,  all  the  outstand- 
paper  should  be  called  in,  coin  be  per- 
ted  to  flow  in  again,  and  to  hold  the  field 
circulation  until  another  war  should  re- 
re  its  yielding  place  again  to  the  national 
dium. — To  John  Wayles  Eppes.    vi,  139. 
ID  ED.,  ix,  391.     (M.,  June  1813.) 

623. .    I  like  well  your  idea  of 

ling  treasury  notes  bearing  interest,  be- 
ise  I  am  persuaded  they  would  soon  be 
hdrawn  from  circulation  and  locked  up 
vaults  in  private  hoards.  It  would  put  it 
the  power  of  every  man  to  lend  his  $100 
$1000,  though  not  able  to  go  forward  on 
great  scale,  and  be  the  most  advantageous 
y  of  obtaining  a  loan. — To  Thomas  Law. 
ID  ED.,  ix,  433.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

>e24. .    The  circulating  fund  is 

only  one  we  can  ever  command  with 
tainty.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  our  wants; 
1  the  impossibility  of  even  defending  the 
intry  without  its  aid  as  a  borrowing  fund, 
ders  it  indispensable  that  the  nation  should 
e  lind  keep  it  in  their  own  hands,  as  their 
lusive  resource. —  To  President  Madison. 
393.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  491.     (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

ie25. .    Although   a   century  of 

tish  experience  has  proved  to  what  a 
nderful  extent  the  funding  on  specific  re- 
ming  taxes  enables  a  nation  to  anticipate 
war  the  resources  of  peace,  and  although 
other  nations  of  Europe  have  tried  and 
dcen  every  path  of  force  or  folly  in  fruit- 
5  quest  of  the  same  object,  yet  wc  still 
)cct  to  find  in  juggling  tricks  and  banking 
ams.  that  money  can  be  made  out  of  noth- 
,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
)enses  of  a  heavy  war  by  sea  and  land.  It 
said,  indeed,  that  money  cannot  be  hor- 
ded from  our  merchants  as  from  those  of 
gland.  But  it  can  be  borrowed  from  our 
jple.  They  will  give  you  all  the  necessa- 
5  of  war  they  produce,  if,  instead  of  the 
ikrupt  trash  they  are  now  obliged  to  re- 
ve  for  want  of  any  other,  you  will  give 
m  a  paper  promise  funded  on  a  specific 
dge.  and  of  a  size  for  common  circula- 
n.  But  you  say  the  merchants  will  not 
ce  this  paper.  What  the  people  take  the 
jrchants  must  take,  or  sell  nothing.  All 
ese  doubts  and  fears  prove  only  the  ex- 
nt  of  the  dominion  which  the  banking  in- 
itutions  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
JT  citizens,  and  especially  of  those  inhabit- 
ig  cities  or  other  banking  places;  and  this 


dominion  must  be  broken,  or  it  will  break  us. 
But  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
suffer  yet  longer  before  we  can  get  right 
The  misfortune  is,  that  in  the  meantime,  we 
shall  plunge  ourselves  in  unextinguishable 
debt,  and  entail  on  our  posterity  an  inherit- 
ance of  eternal  taxes,  which  will  bring  our 
government  and  people  into  the  condition  of 
those  of  England,  a  nation  of  pikes  and 
gudgeons,  the  latter  bred  merely  as  food  for  the 
former. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  409.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  497.     (M.,  Jan.  18x5.) 

6626.  NATIONAL  CUBRENCY,  Circu- 
lating mediuxn.^If  I  have  used  any  expres- 
sion restraining  the  emissions  of  treasury 
notes  to  a  sufficient  medium,  *  »  *  I 
have  done  it  inadvertently,  and  under  the 
impression  then  possessing  me,  that  the  war 
would  be  very  short.  •  A  sufficient  medium 
would  not,  on  the  princioles  of  any  writer, 
exceed  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  those 
of  some  not  ten  millions.  Our  experience  has 
proved  it  may  be  nm  up  to  two  or  three 
hundred  millions,  without  more  than  doub- 
ling what  would  be  the  prices  of  things  under 
a  sufficient  medium,  or  say  a  metallic  one, 
which  would  always  keep  itself  at  the  ^- 
ficient  point;  and,  if  they  rise  to  this  term, 
and  the  descent  from  it  be  gradual,  it  would 
not  produce  sensible  revolutions  in  private 
fortunes.  I  shall  be  able  to  explain  my  views 
more  definitely  by  the  use  of  numbers.  Sup- 
pose we  require,  to  carry  on  the  war,  an  an- 
nual loan  of  twenty  millions,  then  I  pro- 
pose that,  in  the  first  year,  you  shall  lay  a 
tax  of  two  millions,  and  emit  twenty  millions 
of  treasury  notes,  of  a  size  proper  for  cir- 
culation, and  bearing  no  interest,  to  the  re- 
demption of  which  the  proceeds  of  that  tax 
shall  be  inviolably  pledged  and  applied,  by  re- 
calling annually  their  amount  of  the  identical 
bills  funded  on  them.  The  second  year,  lay 
another  tax  of  two  millions,  and  emit  twenty 
millions  more.  The  third  year  the  same,  and 
so  on,  until  you  have  reached  the  maximum 
of  taxes  which  ought  to  be  imposed.  Let  me 
suppose  this  maximum  to  be  one  dollar  a 
head,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars,  merely  as  an 
exemplification  more  familiar  than  would  be 
the  algebraical  symbols  x  or  y.  You  would 
reach  this  in  five  years.  The  sixth  year,  then, 
still  emit  twenty  millions  of  treasury  notes, 
and  continue  all  the  taxes  two  years  longer. 
The  seventh  year,  twenty  millions  more,  and 
continue  the  whole  taxes  another  two  years; 
and  so  on.  Observe,  that  although  you  emit 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  you  call  in 
ten  millions,  and,  consequently,  add  but  ten 
millions  annually  to  the  circulation.  It  would 
be  in  thirty  years,  then,  prima  facie,  that 
you  would  reach  the  present  circulation  of 
three  hundred  millions,  or  the  ultimate  term 
to  which  we  might  venture.  But  observe, 
also,  that  in  that  time  we  shall  have  become 
thirty  millions  of  people,  to  whom  three 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  be  no  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  to  us  now;  which 
sum  would  probably  not  have  raised  prices 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  on  what  may  be 
deemed  the  standard,  or  metallic  prices.    This. 
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ir.crcascd  population  and  consumption,  while 
it  would  be  increasing  the  proceeds  of  the 
redemption  lax.  and  lessening  the  balance  an- 
nually thrown  into  circulation,  would  also 
absorb,  wilbout  saturation,  more  of  the  sur- 
plus medium,  and  enable  us  to  push  the  same 
process  to  a  much  higher  term,  to  one  which 
we  might  safely  call  indefinite,  because  ex- 
tending so  far  beyond  the  limits,  either  in 
time  or  expense,  of  any  supposable  war.  All 
we  should  have  to  do  would  be.  when  the  war 
should  be  ended,  to  leave  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction r)f  these  notes  to  the  operation  of  the 
taxes  pledged  for  their  redemption ;  not  to 
>ufTer  a  d(;l!ar  of  paper  to  be  emitted  either 
by  public  or  private  authority,  but  let  the 
metallic  medium  llow  back  into  the  channels 
of  circulaiion.  and  occupy  them  until  another 
war  should  oblige  us  to  recur,  for  its  support, 
to  the  same  resource,  and  the  same  process, 
on  the  circulating  medium. — To  Prksident 
Mai)is(»n.  vi.  392.  FoRU  ED.,  ix,  489.  (M.. 
Oct.  i«i4.) 

5827. .     The  government  is  now 

i>suing  Treaj-ury  notes  ioT  circulation,  bot- 
tomed on  solid  funds  and  bearing  intere>t. 
Tlie  banking  confederacy  (and  the  merchants 
bound  to  ibem  l)y  their  debts)  will  endeavor 
t.^  crn-h  the  credit  of  tbe^e  notes:  but  the 
o»>untry  is  eager  fi^r  them,  a>  Mmiething  they 
c;iii  lni>t  lu,  and  as  soon  as  a  convenient 
(plant ity  of  them  can  gel  into  circulation  the 
l»;ink  notes  die. — T»)  Jean  Baptiste  Say.  vi, 
434-     (M-.  1815) 

5628. .     The    war,    had    it   pro- 

cee<"ed.  would  have  up>et  our  government; 
and  a  new  one.  whenever  tried,  will  do  it. 
An<l  >-o  it  mu>t  be  while  our  money,  the  nerve 
of  V. ar.  i'^  tiukIi  or  little,  real  or  imaginary', 
a-  onr  bitiere-t  enemies  eboo>e  to  make  i:. — 
To  .Ai.i'.EkT  Gallatin,  vi,  498.  (M.,  Oct. 
1S15.  ) 

5629.  NATIONAL     CURRENCY,    Con- 

gitfcyional  control.— From  the  e-tablishment 
of  the  Lnited  Stale>  Rank,  to  thi-^  day.  I  have 
preacluil  a^ain>t  this  ^y^tini.  and  have  been 
-ensil)le  no  cure  could  be  ln»ped  but  in  the 
e;".ta>troj)hc  n'»\v  happening.  The  remedy 
\va^  to  k-t  hanks  drop  gradnaily  at  the  ex- 
l)iratioM  of  their  charters,  and  for  the  Slate 
f.;<i\eriiiii(iit-^  l<.)  reliiuini^h  the  power  of  e-tal)- 
ll•^h^l^^  oll'.^.■r«^.  This  woulil  not.  as  it  should 
not  lia\«'  ^iven  the  power  «if  esiablishinii 
thtin  t«»  ( '<»n.u:re-<.  Uu\  C^»ngres>  could  then 
ha\i'  ;--r.i<!  treasnry  notes  payable  wilhin  a 
ti\«'il  I'liU'd.  :ind  f«'mi(lei'  on  a  >pecitic  tax. 
ihi-  iir-.ciTiU  (jf  which  as  they  came  in. 
shoiilil  lie  exeliangeahle  for  the  notes  of  that 
])artu"u  ar  »ir.;-^ion  only.  This  <lepende'l.  it 
i^  true.  Mil  tlu-  will  of  ihe  State  Legislature- 
and  WMtihl  liave  brought  on  us  the  phalanx 
o*  paptr  inlerest.  Rut  that  interest  is  now 
(iefuniM  -     To  Thomas  Cih)pkr.    vi.  381.     (  M.. 

Srp.    I,'^I4   ) 

5630. .      To   give    readier   credit 

to  their  hi!N.  without  obliging  them-<-lve.s  to 
give  ca.sli  for  them  on  «ieinand.  let  ;heir  col- 
lectors be  instructed  to  do  -»i.  when  they  have 
rash;  thus,  in  some  measure,  performing  the 


functions  uf  a  bank,  as  to  their  own  notes.— > 
To  Thomas  Cooper,      vi,  ^.      (M..   Sep. 

1814.) 

5631.  NATIONAIi     CXTBBENCT,    Ba- 

demptlon,— Treasury  notes  of  small  as  well 
as  high  denomination,  bottomed  on  a  tax 
which  would  redeem  them  in  ten  years,  would 
place  at  our  disposal  the  whole  circulating 
medium  of  the  United  States;  a  fund  of 
credit  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  any  prob- 
able length  of  war.  A  small  issue  of  such 
paper  is  now  commencing.  It  will  imme- 
diately supersede  the  bank  paper;  nobody  re- 
ceiving that  now  but  for  the  purposes  of  the 
day,  and  never  in  payments  which  are  to  lie 
by  for  any  time.  In  fact,  all  the  banks 
having  declared  they  will  not  give  cash  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  notes,  these  circulate 
merely  because  there  is  no  other  medium  of 
exchange.  -'\s  soon  as  the  treasury  notes  get 
into  circulation,  the  others  will  cease  to  hold 
any  competition  with  them.  I  trust  that  an- 
other year  will  confimi  this  experiment,  and 
restore  this  fund  to  the  public,  who  ought 
never  more  to  permit  its  being  filched  from 
them  by  private  speculators  and  disorganizers 
of  the  circulation. — To  W.  H.  Crawford,  vi. 
419.     Ford  ed..  ix,  503.     (M.,  Feb.  1815.) 

5632. .    The  third  great  measure 

necessar>'  to  ensure  us  permanent  prosperity. 
should  ensure  resources  of  money  by  the  sup- 
pression of  all  paper  circulation  during  peace, 
and  licensing  that  of  the  nation  alone  during 
war.  The  metallic  medium  of  which  wc 
^^hould  be  possessed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  war,  woidd  be  a  sufficient  fund  for  all  the 
loans  we  should  need  through  its  contin- 
uance: and  if  the  national  bills  issued,  be 
bottorned  (as  is  indispcn.sable)  on  pledges  of 
specific  taxes  for  their  redemption  within  cer- 
tain and  moderate  epochs,  and  be  of  proper 
denominations  for  circulation,  no  interest  on 
them  would  be  necessary  or  just,  because  they 
would  answer  to  every  one  the  purposes  of 
the  metallic  money  withdrawn  and  replaced 
by  them.— To  William  H.  Crawford,  vii.  8. 
FoRn  EI)..  X,  36.  (M..  1816.)  See  Banks. 
Dollar,  Money,  and  Paper  Money. 

—    NATIONAL    UNIVERSITY.— Sec 

University. 

5633.  NATIONS^    GonBtitutloiis    for.- 

Such  indeed  are  the  different  circumstances. 
]>rejurlices,  and  habits  of  different  nation^, 
that  the  constitution  of  no  one  would  be 
reconcilable  to  any  other  in  every  point.— To 
M.  CoRAY.    vii,  ,^J0.    (M..  1823.) 

5834.  NATIONS,  Dictation  to.— The 
presumption  of  dictating  to  an  independent 
nation  the  form  of  its  government,  is  so 
arrogant,  so  atrocious,  that  indignation.  3» 
well  as  moral  .sentiment,  enlists  all  our  par- 
tialities and  prayers  in  favor  of  one.  and  our 
equal  execrations  against  the  other.— To 
James  Monroe,      vii,  287.      Ford  ed.,  x,  2^7. 

5635.  NATIONS^  &UTopean.^The  Earo- 
pean  societies     *     *     ♦     under  pretence  of 
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governing,  have  divided  their  nations  into 
two  classes,  wolves  and  sheep. — To  Edward 
Carrington.  ii,  loo.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.  (P., 
1787.) 

5636. .  The  European  are  na- 
tions of  eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are 
expended  in  the  destruction  of  the  labor, 
property,  and  lives  of  their  people.-— To 
President  Monroe,  vii,  288.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
257.     (M..  1823.) 

5637.  NATIONS,  Extinction  of  .^I  shall 
not  wonder  to  see  the  scenes  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Carthage  renewed  in  our  day;  and  if 
not  pursued  to  the  same  issue,  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  republic  of  modem  powers  will  not 
permit  the  extinction  of  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers.—To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553-  (P.. 
1786.) 

5638.  NATIONS,  Gtood  faith.— A  char- 
acter of  good  faith  is  of  as  much  value  to  a 
nation  as  to  an  individual. — The  Anas.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  332.     (1808.) 

5639.  NATIONS,  Oovemment  of.— I 
think,  with  others,  that  nations  are  to  be  gov- 
erned according  to  their  own  interest,  but  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  their  interest,  in  the 
long  run  to  be  grateful,  faithful  to  their  en- 
gagements, even  in  the  worst  of  circum- 
stances, and  honorable  and  generous  always. 

— To  M.  DE  Lafayette,  iii,  132.  Ford  ed., 
V,   152.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5640.  NATIONS,  History  and.— Wars 
and  contentions,  indeed,  fill  the  pages  of  his- 
tory with  more  matter.  But  more  blest  is 
that  nation  whose  silent  course  of  happiness 
furtiishes  nothing  for  history  to  say.  This  is 
what  I  ambition  for  my  own  country. — To 
Count  Diodati.    v,  62.     (W.,  1807.) 

5641.  NATIONS,  Ignorant.— If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free,  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  4.     (M.,  1816.) 

5642.  NATIONS,  Interest  of.— The  in- 
terests of  a  nation,  when  well  understood, 
will  be  found  to  coincide  with  their  moral 
duties.— Paragraph  for  President's  Mes- 
sage.   Ford  ed.,  vi.  119.     (1792.) 

5643.  NATIONS,  Jefferson's  prayer  for 
all. — I  wish  that  all  nations  may  recover  and 
retain  their  independence;  that  those  which 

•  are  overgrown  may  not  advance  beyond  safe 
measures  of  power,  that  a  salutary  balance 
may  be  ever  maintained  among  nations,  and 
that  our  peace,  commerce  and  friendship, 
may  be  sought  and  cultivated  by  all.— To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  464.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  520. 
(M.,  1815.) 

5644. .    Notwithstanding  all  the 

French  and  British  atrocities,  which  will  for- 
ever disgrace  the  present  era  of  history, 
their  shameless  prostration  of  all  the  laws 
oi  morality  which  constitute  the  security, 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  man — notwithstand- 
ing the  waste  of  human  life,  and  measure  of 
human  suffering  which  they  have  inflicted  on 


the  world — nations  hitherto  in  slavery  have 
desired  through  all  this  bloody  mist  a  glim- 
mering of  their  own  rights,  have  dared  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  see  that  their  own 
power  will  suffice  for  their  emancipation. 
Their  tyrants  must  now  give  them  more 
moderate  forms  of  government,  and  they 
seem  now  to  be  sensible  of  this  themselves. 
Instead  of  the  parricide  treason  of  Bonaparte 
in  employing  the  means  confided  to  him  as  a 
republican  magistrate  to  the  overthrow  of 
that  republic,  and  establishment  of  a  military 
despotism  in  himself  and  his  descendants,  to 
the  subversion  of  the  neighboring'  govern- 
ments, and  erection  of  thrones  for  his 
brothers,  his  sisters  and  sycophants,  had  he 
honestly  employed  that  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  the  freedom  of  his 
own  country,  there  is  not  a  nation  in  Eu- 
rope which  would  not  at  this  day  have  had 
a  more  rational  government,  one  in  which  the 
will  of  the  people  should  have  had  a  mod- 
erating and  salutary  influence.  The  work 
will  now  be  longer,  will  swell  more  rivers 
with  blood,  produce  more  sufferings  and  more 
crimes.  But  it  will  be  consummated;  and 
that  it  may  be  will  be  the  theme  of  my  con- 
stant prayers  while  I  shall  remain  on  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  heavens  above. — To 
WiLUAM  Bentley.    vi,  503.     (M.,  1815.) 

5645.  NATIONS,  Just  and  anJiiirt.»A 

just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  re- 
course is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to 
bridle  others. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii.  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  343.    (1805.) 

5646. .  No  nation,  however  pow- 
erful, any  more  than  an  individual,  can  be 
unjust  with  impunity.  Sooner  or  later  public 
opinion,  an  instrument  merely  moral  m  the 
beginning,  will  And  occasion  physically  to  in- 
flict its  sentences  on  the  unjust. — ^To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  viii.  300.     (M..  1804.) 

5647.  NATIONS,  Justice  and.— No  na- 
tion can  answer  for  perfect  exactitude  of  pro- 
ceedings in  all  their  inferior  courts.  It  suf- 
fices to  provide  a  supreme  judicature,  where 
all  error  and  partiality  will  be  ultimately 
corrected. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  414. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  55.     (Pa.,  17Q2.) 

5648.  NATIONS,  Liberal.— A  nation,  by 
establishing  a  character  of  liberality  and  mag- 
nanimity, gains  in  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  others  more  than  the  worth  of  mere 
money. — Special  ^Iessace.    viii,  56.     (1806.) 

5649.  NATIONS,     Manners    of.— It     is 

difficult  to  determine  on  the  standard  by 
which  the  manners  of  a  nation  may  be  tried, 
whether  catholic  or  particular.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  a  native  to  bring  to  that  standard 
the  manners  of  his  own  nation,  familiarized 
to  him  by  habit. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
403.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  266.    (1782.) 

5650.  NATIONS,  Money  and  rights  of. 

— Money  is  the  agent  by  which  modem  na- 
tions will  recover  their  rights. — To  Gdmte  de 
MousTiER.     ii,   389.     Ford  ed.,   v,    x2.    (P., 
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5851.  NATIONS,  Morality.— A  nation, 
as  a  socifiy.  furIn^  a  moral  persun,  and  every 
mciiibtT  of  it  is  per>onally  responsible  for 
his  society. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  419. 
F(»i<i)  El).,  vi.  59.  (Pa.,  1792.)  See  Morality 
(National). 

5652. .     The    moral    obligations 

con>:itiitc  a  law  for  nations  as  well  a>  in- 
divitiuals.— R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany  So- 
ciety,   viii.  127.     (.1808.) 

5653.  NATIONS,  Natural  rights  of.— 
In  no  ca-c  art'  the  laws  of  a  nation  changed, 
of  natural  right,  hy  their  j)as>age  from  one 
to  another  domination.  The  soil,  the  in- 
habitants, their  pn»perty.  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  pn»lected  go  together.  Their 
laws  are  subject  in  be  changed  only  in  the 
ea-e.  and  extent  which  their  new  legi<.lature 
.shall  will.— B.Ai  n-RF.  CxsK.    viii.  528.    (1812.) 

5654.  NATIONS,     Neighboring.— We 

have   »-ei(lom   seen  niMghbovhoDd  produce  af- 
fect i»»n  among  nali«)n^.    The  ri-vt-r.^e  is  almo>t  ^ 
the  univer>al  truth.— To  Jons  C.  Brecken- 
miK,v..      iv.    499.      Ford   ei>.,    viii,    243.      (M., 
1S03.)  1 

5655.  NATIONS,  Oppressed.- That  we 
.^h»Mild  wi-h  to  >ce  the  people  of  other  coun- 
trii-^  free,  is  as  natural,  and  at  lea^t  as  jus- 
tifiable, as  tliat  «»ne  King  should  wish  to  sec 
the  Kings  of  other  ciumtries  maintained  in 
their  despot i-^m.— To  .'Xi.ukrt  CIallatix.  vii. 
78.    Ford  ed.,  x.  rx).     (M..  1817) 

5656.  NATIONS,    Peculiarities    of.— In  I 

ri'.Hliue  till'  travel.-*  i-f  a   iMvnchm.in  through  , 
the    I'liiied    States   what   he    remarks  as   pe- 
culiarilu-s  in  u-<.  prove  to  u>«  the  contrary  pe- 
culiari-ic^  "f  the   French.     We  have  the  ac- 
count- of  Rarbary  from  F.uropean  and  Amer- 
ican  travellers.      It    woubl   l)e   more   amusing 
it    Melli    Mel!i    w«»ul(l    give    us    hi"    observa-  ; 
lion-    nn    ih«-    rniii-d    States.      It.    with    the  | 
fables   and   follies  of  tbf    Hindoos,    m)  justly  " 
p. lintc'l    out    to    \>    by    yonr-elf    and    other  | 
tiavelUT<.  v.e  could  compare  the  contract  of 
iluKe     V.  Inch     an     nin<loo     travelb*r     would 
iu'.a^ine  ho  found  among  u<.  it  might  enlarge 
our  in-truction.     It  would  be  curiou<>  10  see 
wliat   parallel   among  us  he   would   <elecl    fur 
hi>    Vee^lmi      To    XATirANii-i.    (iKi-E-Ni:.      vi, 
7J.     I  M..   iSij  } 

nnf)?.  NATIONS,  Political  conditions 
in. — Tb.e  ci'ndi:ion  of  different  descriptions 
«f  ■j.l-a.l'iai'.;-  in  atiy  coimtry  is  a  matter  of 
nn;n'.-  p.-l  ari.-.iv.^emini.  of  whii'h  no  foreign 
1-.  .tnnry  !■■  >  :i  rig'rt  t«»  takt-  notice.  .Ml  its 
mhabitan's  an-  as  men  to  tbem. — To  Sami'EL 
Ki[;tiii\M.  \ii.  .^7.  l'"»-'ii  n>..  x.  4f».  (M.. 
iSi().  ) 

5658.  NATIONS,  Representation  and. 
-  TIm- |m  pr«  M  i!ia:'\e]irinc'.ple|  lia-  laken  deep 
root  !n  'l.i-  r.'i:"<'i>«aii  nnnd.  .ohI  wi'l  have  it«. 
gn.wib:  tb' T  i!e-pots.*  -(^1-^*10  of  ih'\<.  arc 
alna'ly  "ffering  thi-  moi'itication  of  their 
govenmn-ui-    .1-  if  of  tlieir  own  accord.     In- 

•  In  .■•.  ••••■.••■•.  ■.■:1i'.-  T.i-w^^.jipir  ]v.ibl:.'ati.ir.  <■{  this 
ex'-  I  >t.  I.  ::.!— r.iircotoil  that  "despots '"bi- 1  l::ir.>:«.U 
U«  ":  i'.:.  :s  "      ICUITOK. 


Stead  of  the  parricide  treason  of  Bonaparte. 
in  perverting  the  means  confided  to  him  as  a 
republican  magistrate,  to  the  subversion  of 
that  republic  and  erection  of  a  militar>'  des- 
potism for  himself  and  his  family,  had  he 
Uhcd  it  honestly  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  free  government  in  his  own 
country,  France  would  now  have  been  in 
fieedom  and  rest;  and  her  example  operating 
in  a  contrary  direction,  ever>*  nation  in  Eu- 
:vipc  would  have  had  a  government  over 
vhich  the  will  of  the  people  would  have  had 
some  control.  Ilis  atrocious  egotism  has 
checked  the  salutar>'  progress  of  principle, 
and  deluged  it  with  rivers  of  blood  which  are 
not  yet  run  oui.  To  the  vast  .•ium  of  dev- 
astation and  of  human  misery,  of  which  he 
has  been  the  guilty  cause,  much  is  still  to  be 
a<lded.  But  the  object  is  fixed  in  the  eye  of 
nations,  and  they  will  press  on  to  its  accom- 
plishment and  to  the  general  amelionition  ft 
the  condition  of  man.  What  a  genn  have  we 
planted,  and  how  faithfully  should  we  cherish 
the  parent  tree  at  home! — To  B£NJa.mix  Aus- 
tin,   vi.  520.    FoKD  Ell..  X,  8.     CM.,  1816.) 

5659.  NATIONS,    Bevolution.— When 

.*«ubjects  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  in 
the  field,  they  are  then  an  independent  power 
as  to  all  neutral  nations,  are  entitled  to  their 
commerce,  and  to  protection  within  their  lim- 
it >. — To  James  Monroe,  vi.  550.  Ford  ed.. 
X.  10.     (M..  i«i6.) 

5660.  NATIONS^  Standing  of  .—The  ju>t 
standing  of  all  nations  {n  the  health  anu 
security  of  all. — To  James  Mavkv.  vi.  S- 
Ford  ed..  ix.  349.     (  M..  1812.) 

5661.  NATIONS,  Unity  of  large.— The 

laws  of  nature  render  a  large  country  un- 
conquerable if  they  adhere  firmly  together, 
and  to  their  purpose. — To  H.  Innes.  Fokd 
Kit.,  vi.  2()6.     tPa..  17Q3.) 

5662. .    W'ithout  union  of  action 

an<l  etTort  in  all  its  parts,  no  nation  can  be 
happy  (»r  safe. — To  James  Sullivan,  v.  100 
Fokd' ED.,  ix.  75.     (W^,  1807.) 

5663. .     A    nation     united    can 

never  be  eoncpiered.  We  have  seen  what  the 
ignorant,  bigoted  and  unarmed  Spaniard"' 
could  do  against  the  disciplined  veterans  M 
tbeir  inva<ler^.  *  *  ♦  The  oppressors  may 
cut  <»fT  heads  after  heads,  but  like  those  of  the 
I  lydra  they  nudtiply  at  every  stroke.  The  re- 
cruits within  a  nation's  own  limits  arc  prompt- 
iiud  without  number;  while  those  of  their  in- 
vailers  from  a  distance  are  slow,  limited,  and 
iv.\\<{  come  to  an  end. — To  John  Adams,  vi. 
5J5.     (.M..  1816.) 

5664.  NATIONS.  Young.— The  fir.n  ob- 
ject of  yt)ung  .stH'ieties  is  bread  and  coverins;; 
.science  is  but  secondary  and  subsequen'. — To 
J.  FvELVN  Denison.    vii.  418.     Ol-  1825.) 

5665.  NATIONS  (American),  Goalitloii 
of. — Nothing  is  so  important  as  that  America 
shal!  ^-eparate  herself  from  the  systems  of 
I'-urope,  and  establish  one  of  her  own.  Our 
circumstances,  our  pursuits,  our  intere<l>. 
are    distinct,    the    principles    of    our    policy 
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should  be  so  also.  All  entanglements  with 
that  quarter  of  the  globe  should  be  avoided 
if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice  shall  be 
the  polar  stars  of  the  American  societies. 
*  *  ♦  [This]  would  be  a  leading  principle 
with  me,  had  I  longer  to  live. — To  J.  Correa 
DE  Serra.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  162.  (M., 
Oct.  1820.) 

5666.  NATURAL  BBIDGE,  Descrip- 
tioxL — ^The  Natural  Bridge,  the  most  sublime 
of  Nature's  works,  ♦  *  ♦  is  on  the  ascent 
of  a  hill  which  seems  to  have  been  cloven 
through  its  length  by  some  great  convulsion. 
The  bssure,  just  at  the  Bridge,  is,  by  some  ad- 
measurements, 270  feet  deep,  by  others  only 
205.  It  is  about  45  feet  wide  at  the  bottom 
and  90  feet  at  the  top ;  this  of  course  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  bridge,  and  its  height 
from  the  water.  Its  breadth  in  the  middle  is 
about  60  feet,  but  more  at  the  ends,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  mass,  at  the  summit  of  the 
arch,  about  forty  feet.  A  part  of  this  thick- 
ness is  constituted  by  a  coat  of  earth,  which 
gives  growth  to  many  large  trees.  The  resi- 
due, with  the  hill  on  both  sides,  is  one  solid 
rock  of  limestone.  The  arch  approaches  the 
semi-elliptical  form ;  but  the  larger  axis  of  the 
ellipsis,  which  would  be  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
is  many  times  longer  than  the  semi-axis  which 
gives  its  height.  Looking  down  from  this 
height  about  a  minute,  gave  me  a  violent 
headache.  If  the  view  from  the  top  be  pain- 
ful and  intolerable,  that  from  below  is  de- 
lightful in  an  equal  extreme.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  emotions  arising  from  the  sublime  to 
be  felt  beyond  what  they  are  here ;  so  beauti- 
ful an  arch,  so  elevated,  so  light,  and  spring- 
ing as  it  were  up  to  heaven,  the  rapture  of 
the  spectator  is  really  indescribable!  The  fis- 
sure continuing  narrow,  deep  and  straight,  for 
a  considerable  distance  above  and  belov/  the 
Bridge,  opens  a  short  but  very  pleasing  view 
of  the  North  Mountain  on  one  side  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  on  the  other,  at  the  distance  each 
of  them  of  about  five  miles. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,    viii,   269.     Ford   ed.,   iii,    109.     (1782.) 

5667.  NATTJBAL  BRIDGE,  Greatest 
cariosity. — The  greatest  of  our  curiosities, 
the  Natural  Bridge. — To  Rev.  Chas.  Clay. 
iii,   125.     Ford  ed.,  v,   142.     (M.,   1790.) 

5668.  NATTJBAL  BRIDGE,  Hermitage 
near. — I  sometimes  think  of  building  a  little 
hermitage  at  the  Natural  Bridge  (for  it  is  my 
property)  and  of  passing  there  a  part  of  the 
year  at  least. — To  William  Carmichael.  ii, 
80.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  345.     (P..  1786.) 

6669.  NATTJBAL  HISTORY,  Ameri- 
can animals. — I  really  doubt  whether  the 
.  flat-homed  elk  exists  in  America.  »  *  ♦ 
I  have  seen  the  daim,  the  cerf,  the  chevreuil 
of  Europe.  But  the  animal  we  call  elk,  and 
which  may  be  distinguished  as  the  round- 
horned  elk,  is  very  different  from  them.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  suspect  that  you  will  find  that  the  moose,  the 
round-horned  elk,  and  the  American  deer  are 
species  not  existing  in  Europe.  The  moose 
is  perhaps  of  a  new  class. — To  Comte  de 
BuPFON.  ii,  286.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  458.  (P., 
1787.) 

5670.  NATTJBAL  HISTOBY,  Anatomy 
and. — The  systems  of  Cuvier  and  Blumen- 
bach,  and  especially  that  of  Blumenbach,  are 
liable  to  the  objection  of  going  too  much  into 
the  province  of  anatomy.  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed,  that   anatomy  is  a  part  of  natural  his- 


tory. In  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  it  cer- 
tainly is.  In  that  sense,  however,  it  would 
comprehend  all  the  natural  sciences,  every 
created  thing  being  a  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory in  extenso.  ♦  *  *  As  soon  as  the 
structure  of  any  natural  production  is  destroyed 
by  art,  it  ceases  to  be  a  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  enters  into  the  domain  ascribed  to 
chemistry,  to  pharmacy,  to  anatomy,  &c. 
Linn^us's  method  was  liable  to  this  objection  so 
far  as  it  required  the  aid  of  anatomical  dis- 
section, as  of  the  heart,  for  instance,  to  ascer- 
tain the  place  of  any  animal,  or  of  a  chemical 
process  for  that  of  a  mineral  substance.  It 
would  certainly  be  better  to  adopt  as  much  as 
possible  such  exterior  and  visible  character- 
istics as  eVery  traveler  is  competent  to  observe, 
to  ascertain  and  to  relate. — To  Dr.  John  Man- 
ners,    vi,    321.     (M.,    1814.)     See    Anatomy. 

5671.  NATXTBAL  HISTOBY,  Buffon 
and. — You  must  not  presume  too  strongly 
that  your  comb-footed  bird  is  known  to  M.  de 
Buffon.  He  did  not  know  our  panther.  I  gave 
him  the  striped  skin  of  one  I  bought  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  presents  him  a  new  species 
which  will  appear  in  his  next  volume. — To 
Francis   Hopkinson.     ii,   74.     (P.,    1786.) 

5672. .     I  have  convinced  M.  de 

Buffon  that  our  deer  is  not  a  chevreuiL  and 
would  you  believe  that  many  letters  to  different 
acquaintances  in  Virginia,  where  this  animal 
is  so  common,  have  never  enabled  me  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  large  pair  of  their  horns,  a 
blue  and  a  red  skin  stuffed,  to  show  him  their 
colors  at  different  seasons.  He  has  never  seen 
the  horns  of  what  we  call  the  elk.  This  would 
decide  whether  it  be  an  elk  or  a  deer.* — ^To 
Francis    Hopkinson.     ii,    74.     (P.,    1786.) 

5678. .    I  have  made  a  particular 

acquaintance  with  Monsieur  de  Buffon,  and 
have  a  great  desire  to  g^ve  him  the  best  idea 
I  can  of  our  elk.  You  could  not  oblige  me  more 
than  by  sending  me  the  horns,  skeleton  and 
skin  of  an  elk,  were  it  possible  to  procure  them. 
♦  ♦  ♦  Everything  of  this  kind  is  precious 
here  [France]. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i, 
518.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  189.  (P.,  1786.)  See 
Buffon. 

5674.  NATTJBAL  HISTOBY,  Costly 
specimens. — You  ask  if  you  shall  say  any- 
thing to  Sullivan  about  the  bill.  No ;  only  that 
it  is  paid.  I  have  received  letters  from  him  ex- 
plaining the  matter.  It  was  realhr  for  the 
skin  and  bones  of  the  moose,  as  I  had  con- 
jectured. It  was  my  fault  that  I  had  not  given 
him  a  rough  idea  of  the  expense  I  would  be 
willing:  to  incur  for  them.  He  made  the  ac- 
quisition an  object  of  a  regular  campaign,  and 
tnat,  too.  of  a  winter  one.  The  troops  he  em- 
ployed sallied  forth,  as  he  writes  me,  in  the 
month  of  March — much  snow — a  herd  attacked 
— one  killed — in  the  wilderness — a  road  to  cut 
twenty  miles — to  be  drawn  by  hand  from  the 
frontiers  to  his  house — bones  to  be  cleaned, 
&c.,  &c.  In  fine,  he  puts  himself  to  an  infini- 
tude of  trouble,  more  than  I  meant.  He  did  it 
cheerfully,  and  I  feel  myself  reallv  under  obli- 
gations to  him.  That  the  tragecly  might  not 
want  a  proper  catastrophe,  the  box,  bones,  and 
all  are  lost ;  so  that  this  chapter  of  natural  his- 
tory  will    still    remain    a    blank.     But    I    have 

•  **  The  venerable  BuflFon  was  indebted  to  Jefferson 
for  torrents  of  information  concerning  nature  in 
America,  as  well  as  for  many  valuable  specimens. 
Buffon  wrote  to  Jefferson, '  I  should  have  consulted 
you,  sir,  before  publishing  my  natural  history,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  sure  of  my  facts  *.**— Par- 
TON's  Life  of  Jefferson. 
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written  to  him  not  to  send  me  another. — To 
W.  S.   Smith,     ii.  284.     (P.,    1787) 

5676.  NATURAL  HI8T0BY,  Elk  and 
deer.— In  my  conversations  with  the  Count 
de  Buff  on  on  the  subjects  of  natural  history, 
I  find  him  absolutely  unacquainted  with  our 
elk  and  our  deer.  He  has  hitherto  believed 
that  our  deer  never  had  horns  more  than  a 
foot  long:  and  has.  therefore,  classed  thep 
with  the  roe  buck  which.  I  am  sure,  you  know 
them  to  be  different  from.  •  ♦  ♦  Will  you 
take  the  trouble  to  procure  for  me  the  larg^est 
pair  of  buck's  horns  you  can,  and  a  large  skin 
of  each  color,  that  is  to  say,  a  red  and  a  blue? 
If  it  were  possible  to  take  these  from  a  buck 
iust  killed,  to  leave  all  the  bones  of  the  head 
in  the  skin,  with  the  horns  on,  to  leave  the 
bones  of  the  legs  in  the  skin  also,  and  the  hoofs 
to  it.  so  that,  having  only  made  an  incision 
all  along  the  belly  and  neck,  to  take  the  animal 
out  at,  we  could,  by  sewing  up  that  incision, 
and  stuffing  the  skin,  present  the  true  size  and 
form  of  the  animal ;  it  would  be  a  most  precious 
present.— To  A.  Gary,     i,  507.     (P.,  1786.) 

5678. .    You  give  mc  hopes  of 

being  able  to  procure  for  me  some  of  the  big 
bones.  ♦  *  ♦  A  specimen  of  each  of  the 
f^everal  species  of  bones  now  to  be  found,  is 
to  me  the  most  desirable  object  in  natural  his- 
tory. And  there  is  no  expense  of  package  or 
of  safe  transportation  which  I  will  not  gladly 
reimburse  to  procure  them  safely.  Elk  liorns 
of  very  extraordinary  size,  or  anything  else 
uncommon,  would  be  very  acceptable. — To 
James  Steptok.  i,  323.  Ford  kd.,  iii,  62. 
(1782.) 

5677.  NATTJBAL  HISTOBY,  Export- 
ing deer. — Our  deer  have  been  often  sent  to 
England  and  Scotland.  Do  you  know  (with 
certainty)  whether  they  have  ever  bred  with 
the  red  deer  of  those  countries? — To  A.  Gary. 
i,  508.     (P.,   1786.) 

5678.  NATTJBAL  HISTOBY,  Far 
West. — Any  observations  of  your  own  on 
the  subject  of  the  big  bones  or  their  history, 
or  anything  else  in  the  western  country,  will 
come  acceptably  to  me,  because  I  know  vou 
see  the  works  of  nature  in  the  great,  and  not 
niertly  in  detail.  Descriptions  of  aninials. 
vegetables,  minerals  or  other  curious  things: 
notes  as  to  the  Indians'  information  of  the 
country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  waters 
of  the  South  Sea,  &c..  &c..  will  strike  your  mind 
as  worthy  being  communicated. — To  James 
Snii'ioK.     i,    .^23.     Ford    kd.,    iii.    63.     (1782.) 

5679.  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  French 
deer. — T  have  examined  some  of  the  red  deer 
of  this  country  [France]  at  the  distance  of 
about  !-ixty  yards,  and  1  find  no  other  difference 
between  them  and  ours  than  a  shade  or  two  in 
the    color. — To    A.    Cary.     i.    507.      (P.,    1786.) 

5680.  NATUBAL     HISTOBY,     Grouse 

and  pheasant. — In  the  King's  cabinet  of 
Natural  History,  of  which  Monsieur  de  BufTon 
has  the  superintendence.  T  observed  that  they 
had  neither  our  grouse  nor  our  pheasant. 
♦  *  *  Pray  buy  the  male  and  female  of 
each,  employ  some  apothecary's  boy  to  prepare 
them,  and  send  them  to  me. — To  F.  Hopkin- 
soN.     i.    306.     (P..    1786.)     See    Birds. 

5681.  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  Import- 
ing Useful  Animals. — A  fellow  pa>^ongcr 
with  me  from  Boston  to  England,  promised  to 
send  to  you.  in  my  name,  some  hares,  rabbits, 
pheasants,  and  partridges,  by  the  return  of  the 
ship,    which    was   to   go   to   Virginia,   and   the 


captain  promised  to  take  ^reat  care  of  them. 
My  friend  procured  the  animals,  and  the  ship 
changing  her  destination,  he  kept  .them  in 
hopes  of  finding  some  other  couTeyanoe,  till 
they  all  perished.  I  do  not  despair,  however, 
of  finding  some  opportwiity  still  of  sending  a 
colony  of  useful  animslsi — ^To  A.  Cabv.  i. 
508.     (P..  1786.) 

5682.  ir ATU&AL   HI8T0BT,    VomMi- 

datui*.— The  imiting  all  nations  under  one 
language  in  natural  histonr  had  been  happily 
effected  by  Linnaeus,  and  can  scarcely  be 
hoped  for  a  second  time.  Nothing,  indeed* 
is  so  desperate  as  to  make  all  mankind  agree 
in  jB^ving  up  a  language  they  possess,  for  one 
which  they  have  to  learn.  «  *  *  Disciples 
of  Linnaeus,  of  Blumenbach,  and  of  Cuvier, 
exclusively  possessing  their  own  nomendatares, 
can  no  longer  communicate  intelligibly  with  one 
another. — ^To  Da.  John  MAHNBas.  vi,  311. 
(M..  1814.) 

6683. .    To    disturb    Linncus's 

system  was  unfortunate.  The  new  sjrstem  at- 
tempted in  botany,  by  Jnssieu,  in  mineralogy, 
by  Hauiy,  are  subjects  of  the  same  regret,  and 
so  also  the  no-system  of  Buffon,  the  great  advo- 
cate of  individualism  in  opposition  to  dasn- 
fication.  He  would  carry  us  back  to  the  days 
and  to  the  confusion  of  Aristotie  and  Plmy, 
give  up  the  improvements  of  twenty  centuries, 
and  cooperate  with  the  neologists  in  rendering 
the  science  of  one  generation  useless  to  the 
next  by  perpetual  changes  of  its  language.— 
To  Db.  John  Manness.    vi,  jsa.     (M.,  1814-) 

5684.  NATUBAL    HISTOBT,    A   pM- 

Bion. — Natural  History  is  my  passioo.— To 
Harry  Innes.  iii,  a  17.  Ford  ed.,  t,  J94- 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

5686.  NATUBAL  HI8T0BT,  WaefU 
fly. — ^I  do  not  think  the  natural  history  of  the 
weevil  fly  of  Virginia  has  been  vet  sumdentiy 
detailed.  What  do  you  think  of  beginning  to 
turn  your  attention  to  this  insect^  in  order  to 

five  its  history  to  the  Philosophical  Society? 
t  would  require  some  Summers'  observatioin^ 
*  *  *  I  long  to  be  free  for  pursuits  of  this 
kind  instead  of  the  detestable  ones  in  which  1 
am  now  laboring  without  pleasure  to  myself, 
or  profit  to  others.  In  short,  I  long  to  be  with 
you  at  Monticcllo. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Fo» 
KD.,  v,  325.     (Pa.,  179x0 

5686.  NATUBAL  HISTOBY,  Wld 
sheep. — I  have  never  known  to  what  family 
you  ascribed  the  Wild  Sheep,  or  Fleecy  Goat 
as  Governor  Lewis  called  it,  or  the  Potio- 
traj'os,  if  its  name  must  be  Gretk.  He  gave 
me  a  skin,  but  I  know  he  carried  a  more  per- 
fect one,  with  the  horns  on.  to  Mr.  Peale; 
and  if  I  recollect  well  those  noma,  they^  with 
the  fleece,  would  induce  one  to  suspect  it  to 
be  the  Lama,,  or  at  least  a  Lama  a0inis.  I 
will  thank  you  to  inform  me  what  you  deter- 
mine it  to  be. — To  Da.  Wistar.  v,  a  18.  (W., 
1807.)      

—  NATUBAL  LAW.— See  Majoiuty. 

5687.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Abridging. 

— All  natural  rights  may  be  abridged  or  modi- 
fied in  their  exercise  by  law.— Official  Opin- 
ion,   vii.  498.    Ford  ed..  v,  206.    (179a) 

5688. .  Laws  abridging  the  nitu- 

ral  right  of  the  citizen,  should  be  restnioed 
by  rigorous  constructions  within  their  nir- 
rowest  limits.— To  Isaac  McPherson.  ti. 
176.    (M.,  1813.)    See  Duty  (Natural). 
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5689.  NATURAL  BIGHTS,  Authority 
over. — Our  rulers  can  have  ♦  ♦  *  au- 
thority over  such  natural  rights  only  as  we 
have  submitted  to  them. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  400.    Ford  ED.,  iii,  263.    (1782.) 

6690.  NATTJIIAL  BIGHTS,  Choice  of 
▼ocatioxL — Everyone  has  a  natural  right  to 
choose  that  vocation  in  life  which  he  thinks 
most  likely  to  give  him  comfortable  subsist- 
ence.— Thoughts  on  Lx)tteries.  ix,  505. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  366.    (M.,  Feb.  1826.) 

6691.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Equal 
Blghta  VB. — No  man  has  a  natural  right  to 
commit  aggression  on  the  equal  rights  of 
another;  and  this  is  all  from  which  the  laws 
ought  to  restrain  him. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer. 
vii,  3.    Ford  ed.,  x,  ^.    (M..  1816.) 

6692.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Kings  and. 
— These  are  our  grievances,  which  we  have 
thus  laid  before  his  Majesty,  with  that  free- 
dom of  language  and  sentiment  which  be- 
comes a  free  people,  claiming  their  rights  as 
derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
as  the  gift  of  their  Chief  Magistrate. — Rights 
OF  British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.^  i, 
445.     (1774.) 

6693.  NATTJBAL  BIGHTS,  Moral 
sense  and.— Questions  of  natural  right  are 
triable  by  their  conformity  with  the  moral 
sense  and  reason  of  man. — Opinion  on 
French  Treaties,  vii,  618.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
225.    (1793.)    See  Moral  Sense. 

5694.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Bestoring. 

— I  shall  see  with  sincere  satisfaction  the 
progress  of  those  sentiments  which  tend  to  re- 
store to  man  all  his  natural  rights. — R.  to 
A.  Danbury  Baptists,    viii,  113.     (1802.) 

5696.  NATTJBAL  BIGHTS,  Betention 
of. — The  idea  is  quite  unfounded  that  on  en- 
tering into  society  we  give  up  any  natural 
rights. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford  ed., 
X,  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

5696.  NATTJBAL    BIGHTS,    Self-gov- 
ernment and. — Every  man.  and  every  body 
of  men  on  earth,  possesses  the  right  of  self- 
government.    They  receive  it  with  their  being 
from  the  hand  of  nature.     Individuals  exer- 
cise it  by  their  single  will ;  collections  of  men 
by  that  of  their  majority;  for  the  law  of  the 
majority  is  the  natural  law  of  every  society 
of  men.     When  a  certain  description  of  men 
arc  to  transact  together  a  particular  business, 
the   times  and  places  of  their  meeting  and 
separating,  depend  on  their  own  will ;   they 
make  a  part  of  the  natural  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment.    This,  like  aH  other  natural  rights, 
may  be  abridged  or  modified  in  its  exercise 
by  their  own  consent,  or  by  the  law  of  those 
who  depute  them,  if  they  meet  in  the  right 
of  others;  but  as  far  as  it  is  not  abridged 
or  modified,  they  retain  it  as  a  natural  right, 
and  may  exercise  them  in  what  form  they 
please,  either  exclusively  by  themselves,  or  in 
assoaation    with  others,  or  by   others   alto- 
gether, as  they  shall  agree.— Official  Opin- 

ION.     Vll.  490.     PQRP  ED.,  V,  20«J.      (l790.) 


5797.  NATUBAL  BIGHTS,  Social  du- 
ties and. — I  am  convinced  man  has  no  natu- 
ral right  in  opposition  to  his  social  duties. — 
R.  TO  A.  Danbury  Baptists,  viii,  113. 
(1802.)    See  Rights. 

-.  NATTJBAL  SELECTION,  AppUea- 
tion  to  mankind. — See  Race. 

6698.  NATTJBALIZATION,  EUgibiUty. 

— All  persons  who,  by  their  own  oath  or  af- 
firmation, or  by  other  testimony,  shall  give 
satisfactory  proof  to  any  court  of  record  in 
this  Colony  that  they  propose  to  reside  in 
the  same  seven  years,  at  the  least,  and  who 
shall  subscribe  the  fundamental  laws,  shall  be 
considered  as  residents,  and  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  of  persons  natural  bom. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  26.  (June 
1776.) 

5699.  NATTJBALIZATION,  Law8.~I 
cannot  omit  recommending  a  revisal  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  naturalization.  Con- 
sidering the  ordinary  chances  of  human  life, 
a  denial  of  citizenship  under  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  is  a  denial  to  a  great  propor- 
tion of  those  who  ask  it,  and  controls  a  policy 
pursued  from  their  first  settlement  by  many 
of  these  States,  and  still  believed  of  conse- 

?[uence  to  their  prosperity.  And  shall  we  re- 
use the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that 
hospitality  which  the  savages  of  the  wilder- 
ness extended  to  our  fathers  arriving  in  this 
land?  Shall  oppressed  humanity  find  no 
asylum  on  this  globe?  The  Constitution,  in- 
deed, has  wisely  provided  that,  for  admission 
to  certain  offices  of  important  trust,  a  resi- 
dence shall  be  required  sufficient  to  develop 
character  and  design.  But  might  not  the 
general  character  and  capabilities  of  a  citizen 
be  safely  communicated  to  every  one  mani- 
festing a  bond  Ude  purpose  of  embarking  his 
life  and  fortunes  permanently  with  us?  with 
restrictions,  perhaps,  to  guard  against  the 
fraudulent  usurpation  of  our  flag;  an  abuse 
which  brings  so  much  embarrassment  and 
loss  on  the  genuine  citizen,  and  so  much 
danger  to  the  nation  of  being  involved  in 
war,  that  no  endeavor  should  be  spared  to 
detect  and  suppress  it. — First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii.  14.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  124.  (Dec. 
1801.)     See  Citizens  and  Expatriation. 

5700.  NATTJBALIZATION,  Non-reoog- 

nition  of. — The  decrees  of  the  British  courts 
that  British  subjects  adopted  here  since  the 
peace,  and  carrying  on  commerce  from  hence, 
are  still  British  subjects,  and  their  cargoes 
British  property.'  have  shaken  these  quasi- 
citizens  in  their  condition.  The  French  adopt 
the  same  principle  as  to  their  cargoes  when 
captured.  ♦  *  ♦  Is  it  worth  our  while  to 
go  to  war  to  support  the  contrary  doctrine? 
The  British  principle  is  clearly  against  the 
law  of  nations,  but  which  way  our  interest 
lies  is  also  worthy  of  consideration. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  214.  (Pa.. 
March  1798.) 

5701.  NATXTBALIZATION,  Obstruct- 
ing.— He  [George  III.]  has  endeavored  ^o 
pervert  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  ^^ 
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\'.rg;n:a  :nto  ;■.  dcte-tablc  and  in'i:ppo:tub!e 
!> ::ir.ny  '  "  '  by  endeavoring  to  prevent 
th»:  p'jpuiation  «.•{  our  country,  and  fir  that 
purpose  olirtri'.cting  the  law-  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  i'^rc:j,^rierv  —  pFoKi^Kii  \*.\.  C'jNsTITU- 
i.'o.v.     Foi'D  k:>..  :i.  ro.     (June  1"^..) 

5702.  NATURALIZATION,    Power    of. 

— Tiii.-  . \dn-.ini -trator  [of  Virginia]  shall  not 
p. „.<:.,  th'.-  linr-.-yarive     -     -     -     of  making 

'l<T.:/'.n-.--rk'.i-<A-KM  \'\.  CoN.-TITUTION. 

F"n»  Ei» .  :i.  10      'June  I77'VJ 

5703.  NATURE,     Classifications.— Ray 

:or:::c«l  or.*.-  cI.'i"?-incation  on  <--:\^\\  lir.ts  "f  'ii- 
visif.ij  as  -truck  hini  i::''St  :'av..ra!.!y ;  Klein 
adoi>lf'l  another :  i'iri«-^'.n  a  third,  and  oth-jr 
nafiralists  '.tlitr  dt>ii.'nation<.  till  Lin::.Tus  ap- 
P*.-artd.  I'ort'.inatcly  i'<»r  sciiMici-.  he  conceived 
in  the  three  kinudoir.s  nf  iia**.:rc.  mode-  of 
cla-'-iri'jati'.ii  v.iiich  ••i/taincd  t: '.•  ap;ir«.ljati«'n 
<i\  tht;  !t-ari:i-d  ■■•  al  natiori'i.  'i  hi-  systtT)  was 
:v(  \.K'Ti\u''^\\  :\'\>r,{vt\  \.y  a'l.  ar.d  iniitcl  al!  in  a 
kf<.mral  la n'jM;- ..:«.-.  It  lifrcnd  t!:t;  three  prcat 
dt'Nidtrat;'. :  Fir-t.  «■•{  ai'Iinj?  the  mer.i'.-ry  to  rc- 
t:.in  a  knowKd;:*:  of  the  prod'.:cti"r.>  of  nature. 
Sec'-nrlly.  of  rallving  all  to  the  .««.i!r.e  name-  for 
the  vaine  ol,ji.ct-.  ><•  that  tlu-y  couM  c«>rnmuni- 
t.at«"  iu:d«r-taTi<hnj;ly  «in  thciii.  And.  thirdly, 
of  enahliPK  rhcni.  whim  a  .subject  was  first  prc- 
>;cntfd.  t';  irarr  it  hy  its  character  w\\  to  the 
convcTiti'-nal  name  hy  which  it  wn«i  ayrreed  to 
he  called.  This  classification  was  indcrij  liable 
t'l  thi-  iiiiin'ri«Lti"n  "f  hrinuini;  \v.\>*  the  same 
iiTit\\\\  in<livid'sal-  which.  thonc;h  resembling  in 
thf  charact'.ri'-tio  adopl'"d  bv  the  a'.ilhor  f«ir 
his  cla-siticati"n  yt-t  have  *«tron;jj  marks  (•(  dis- 
-iiriilitinli-  in  nther  r«.-pec!s.  I'.ut  to  this  ol.jec- 
•i«in  e\»ry  m<.de  of  cla--iticati"n  mn-l  be  lia- 
ble, bfcausf-  the  plan  nf  creation  is  in-cr-itable 
to  our  limitfd  lacii'tie.-.  Xature  lias  not  ar- 
ran;.'«rl  her  iir"d'uti«ms  on  a  siiiRle  and  direct 
lin*-.  They  branch  at  every  steji.  and  in  every 
diniii'in.  and  h«-  who  ait«-mpt*'  to  rednce  them 
int'i  driiariis^-nlv.  is  '.eft  ti-  do  it  l>y  tin:  lines  of 
hi-  f.v.n  fancy.  I  he  ••lijectitMi  nf  hrini^dni.,'  t<t- 
v^i  tlnr  wli.-.t  ar«'  di-parata  in  nature,  lie-  ak'ain«>t 
th«  e],.--;ri(  .ili'-ii-  of  lihnnenbach  and  o\  Cn- 
vier.  ;is  will  a-  tl.ril  ni  Linn.ens.  and  m-i-t  for- 
<\ir  lit-  aeain-t  all — T"  Hio  J"HN  Mwnt.rs. 
•vi.    \j>.K      (  M..    .-Si  j.  • 

5704.  NATURE.  Love  of.— There  is  not 
a  sjirik;  «'t  ^:ia--  th.it  *«h'»«f'H  nninter«.-tinp  to 
int. — '\\}  M\-iii\  Ii  rn.H.-oN  K.xM'oi.rii.  D. 
I..  .!..    lo.-.      .  !■:...    i7.,o. . 

5705.  NATURE,  Units  in.— Nature  has, 
in  truth.  i'r>-d-ui.d  nnits  onlv  thrunL!)!  all  her 
v.ork^.  (.'1.1--'-.  or-Iirs.  >;enira.  ^peci^  s.  are 
ui-\  (•}"  li«r  \soik.  Ill  r  cr»aiion  is  of  iiidivifl- 
nal-  N<»  twn  .-.nim.'tls  an  e\act'y  alike:  no 
t\\'»  pi:Mit-.  nor  even  two  leave-  "r  Mados  of 
►rr::--.  tm  two  er\ -tnlii/ati- '11-.  And  if  we  may 
Miifii'-  ii-i:<,  v.h;'t  !->  within  tin.  c«».i.'nizance  of 
sill  !i  i'l'.'..!- '  -  "ur-.  t««  c«'nclndi  on  that  he- 
\oii.|  tluir  i)->\\rr-.  V,  «■  nni-t  helieve  that  no  two 
p.iiti'"i'>  ■•:  '.ri!t«r  ar«  nf  exact  rr-<-mblance. 
'riii-  inlniit'nit  •'!"  nnit-  or  individnal-  heinij 
l;.r  l.tM.iid  \\\'  i-ai>acity  nf  omv  na-m'-ry.  we  are 
oMii^c-.l.  !!i  ;  i-I  ,,!  '.hit.  to  di-tributr  them  into 
i.i.-st  -  tMi"V.i:i'  int. I  each  "f  tliesf  ;i|)  the 
ui'li\  I"!  :.il-  v.vkIi  h.i\<-  a  cert. tin  dej^rce  i>f  re- 
•-«-i:ilil.iiur  t".  s".liilividr  thcsf  au.iin  into 
^mal'ir  l'i  n^ps.  ai  cunlinc  to  certain  point-  of 
■li--ii':ilitMde  nl.i.i-r\  al»le  in  them.  an«l  so  on 
nntil  we  h a*. «.  I'Tmetl  what  \\c  call  a  system  of 
il.isNos.  or'ieis.  nem-ra.  and  species,  in  iloin}? 
till-,  we  fix  arhiirarily  on  such  characteri.stic 
jcseinbhinces    and    differences    as    seem    to    us 


ir.o:>t  prominent  and  invariable  in  the  se\*era1 
.-objects,  and  most  likely  to  take  a  strong  hold 
in  our  memories. — To'  Dr.  John  Manners. 
vi.  3x9.     1  M..  1 8 14. 1 

5706.  NATURE     AND     FB££DOK.— 

Under  the  law  of  nature  we  are  all  bom  free. 
— L^:G.^L  Argcmext.     Ford  ed..  i.  380.      (1770.) 

5707.  NAVIES,  Equalization  of.— I 
have  read  with  great  satisfaction  yc»ur  ob- 
.-erva:ions  on  the  principles  for  equalizing 
the  pj'wer  c«f  the  difterent  nations  on  the  -e.i. 
and  think  them  perfectly  sound.  Certain-y 
it  will  !.«e  better  to  produce  a  balance  on  that 
element,  by  reducing  the  means  of  its  great 
monopolizer  [England],  than  by  endeavoring 
•«.»  raise  <iur  own  to  an  equality  with  theirs. — 
To  Tench  Coxe.  v.  i<)q.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  142. 
<  M..  Sep.  1807.)     See  X.wy. 

5708.  NAVIGATION,  Coasting  and 
carrying  trade.— I  like  your  convoy  bill,  be 
cnu-e  although  it  does  no:  assume  the  main- 
lenance  of  all  our  maritime  rights,  it  a-- 
-umcs  as  much  as  it  is  our  interest  to  main- 
lain.  Our  coasting  trade  i>  the  first  and  mo-t 
important  branch,  never  to  he  yielded  but 
with  our  existence.  Next  to  that  is  the  car- 
riage of  our  own  productions  in  our  own 
ve.-seN.  and  bringing  back  the  returns  for  our 
own  consumption ;  so  far  I  would  protect  it 
and  force  evcr>-  part  of  the  Union  to  join 
in  the  protection  at  the  point  of  the  bayone:. 
But  though  we  have  a  right  to  the  remain- 
ing branch  of  carrying  for  other  nations,  it? 
advantages  do  nr>t  compen.'iiate  its  risk- 
V««nr  bill  first  rallies  u<  to  the  grotmd  the 
Constitution  ought  to  have  taken,  and  to 
which  we  ought  to  return  without  delay; 
the  moment  is  the  most  favorable  possible, 
because  the  Ea^^tem  States,  by  declarinc 
they  will  not  protect  that  cabotage  by  war. 
and  forcing  us  to  abandon  it.  have  released  us 
iuMX\  every  future  claim  for  its  protection  on 
that  part.  Your  bill  is  excellent  in  anoii:er 
view :  It  presents  -till  one  other  ground  :o 
which  we  can  retire  before  we  resort  to  war: 
it  says  to  the  belligerents,  rather  than  go  ro 
war.  we  will  retire  from  the  brokerage  ot 
ciihernati<^n.s,and  will  confine  ourselves  to  the 
carriage  and  exchange  of  our  own  produc- 
linns :  but  wc  will  vindicate  that  in  all  ir> 
right. s — if  you  touch  it,  it  is  war. — To  MR- 
Bi'RWKLL.     V.  so.s.     (M.,  Feb.   iSio.) 

5709.  NAVIGATION,  Defensive  value 
of. — Our  navigation  *  ♦  *  as  a  resource 
of  rlefencc.  [is]  essential,  [and]  will  adnit 
neither  neglect  nor  forbearance.  The  posi- 
tion and  circumstances  of  die  United  Staii> 
leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land- 
board,  and  nothing  to  desire  beyond  their 
I^rcsent  rights.  But  on  their  seaboard,  they 
are  open  to  injury,  and  they  have  there,  to^'. 
a  commerce  which  nuist  be  protected.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  possessing  a  respcctabic 
Ix^dy  of  citizen-seamen,  and  of  arti.sts  and  0- 
tabli^hments  in  readiness  for  ship-buildin? 
*  ♦  *  If  we  lose  the  seamen  and  artists 
whom  [our  navigation  1  now  occupies,  we  lose 
tlic  pre.sent  means  of  marine  defence,  and 
time  will  be  requisite  to  raise  up  others,  when 
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disgrace  or  losses  shall  bring  home  to  our 
feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them. 
— Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vii,  647-8. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  480.     (Dec.  1793.) 

5710.  NAVIGATION,  Develop.— Our 
people  are  decided  in  the  opinion  that 
h  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  share 
in  the  occupation  of  the  ocean,  and  their 
established  habits  induce  them  to  require 
that  the  sea  be  kept  open  to  them,  and 
that  that  line  of  policy  be  pursued  which 
will  render  the  use  of  that  element  to  them 
as  great  as  possible.  I  think  it  a  duty  in  those 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  their  af- 
fairs to  conform  themselves  to  the  decided 
choice  of  their  constituents;  and  that  there- 
fore, we  should,  in  every  instance,  preserve 
an  equality  of  right  to  them  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  commodities,  in  the  right  of  fishing 
and  in  the  other  uses  of  the  sea.— To  John 
Jay.    i,  404.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  88.    (P.,  1785) 

6711.  NAVIGATION,  Encourage.— Our 

people  have  a  decided  taste  for  navigation 
and  commerce.  They  take  this  from  their 
mother  country;  and  their  servants  are  in 
duty  bound  to  calculate  all  their  measures 
on  this  datum.  We  wish  to  do  it  by  throwing 
open  all  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  knocking 
off  its  shackles.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done 
for  others,  unless  they  will  do  it  for  us,  and 
there  is  no  great  probability  that  Europe  will 
do  this,  I  suppose  we  shall  be  obliged  to  adopt 
a  system  which  may  shackle  them  in  our 
ports,  as  they  do  us  in  theirs.— To  Count 
Van  Hogendorp.  i,  465.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  105. 
(P..  1785.) 

5712.  NAVIGATION,  English  mon- 
opoly of.— The  British  say  they  will  pocket 
ou*-  carrying  trade  as  well  as  their  own.-— To 
John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  215-  (P- 
1786.) 

5713.  NAVIGATION,  Freedom  of.— I 
think,  whatever  sums  we  are  obliged  to  pay 
for  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  European 
seas,  should  be  levied  on  the  European  com- 
merce with  us  by  a  separate  impost,  that  these 
powers  may  see  that  they  protect  these 
enormities  [Barbary  piracies]  for  their  own 
loss.— To  General  Greene.  1,  509-  (P» 
1786.) 

5714. .  What  sentiment  is  written 

in  deeper  characters  on  the  heart  of  man  than 
that  the  ocean  is  free  to  all  men,  and  their 
rivers  to  all  their  inhabitants?  Is  there  a 
man,  savage  or  civilized,  unbiased  by  habit, 
who  does  not  feel  and  attest  this  truth  ?  Ac- 
cordingly, in  all  tracts  of  country  united  un- 
der the  same  political  society,  we  find  this 
natural  right  universally  acknowledged  and 
protected  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers  open 
to  all  their  inhabitants.  When  their  rivers 
enter  the  limits  of  another  society,  if  the  right 
of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  descend  the 
stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an  act 
of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a 
weaker,  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  man- 
Idnd.  The  late  case  of  Antwerp  and  the 
5cbeldt    was  a  striking  proof  of  a  general 


union  of  sentiment  on  this  point ;  as  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an  ad- 
vocate out  of  Holland,  and  even  there  its 
pretensions  were  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
treaties,  and  not  of  natural  right — Missis- 
sippi River  Instructions,  vii,  577.  Ford  ed., 
V,  468.     (March  1792.) 

6715.  NAVIGATION,  French  and  Bngr- 
lish  hostility.— The  difference  of  sixty-two 
livres  ten  sols  the  hogshead  established  by 
the  National  Assembly  [of  France]  on  to- 
bacco brought  in  their  and  our  ships,  is  such 
an  act  of  hostility  against  our  navigation, 
as  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  the 
friendship  of  that  nation.  It  is  as  new  in  its 
nature  as  extravagant  in  its  degree;  since  it 
is  unexampled  that  any  nation  has  en- 
deavored to  wrest  from  another  the  carriage 
of  its  own  produce,  except  in  the  case  of  their 
colonies. — To  Wiluam  Short,  iii,  274.  Ford 
ed.,  V,  362.    (Pa.,  1 791.) 

6716. .    I  apprehend  that  these 

two  great  nations  [France  and  England] 
will  think  it  their  interest  not  to  permit 
us  to  be  navigators. — To  Horatiq  Gates,    iv, 

213.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

6717. .    Every    appearance    and 

consideration  render  it  probable  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  both  France  and  Britain 
will  consider  it  their  interest  toexclude  us  from 
the  ocean,  by  such  peaceable  means  as  are  in 
their  power.  Should  this  take  place,  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  just  and  politic  to  give  to 
our  native  capitalists  the  monopoly  of  our  in- 
ternal commerce. — To  James  Madison,     iv, 

214.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  206.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

5718. .    The  countervailing  acts 

of  Great  Britain,  now  laid  before  Congress, 
threaten,  in  the  opinion  of  merchants,  the 
entire  loss  of  our  navigation  to  England.  It 
makes  a  diflFerence,  from  the  present  state  of 
things,  of  five  hundred  guineas  on  a  vessel  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  tons. — To  Horatio 
Gates,  iv,  213.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  205.  (Pa., 
Feb.  1798.) 

6719. .  The  [British]  counter- 
vailing act  *  *  *  will,  confessedly,  put 
American  bottoms  out  of  employ  in  our  trade 
with  Great  Britain. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
214.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  206.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

6720. .     I    hope    we    shall    rub 

through  the  war  [between  France  and  Eng- 
land], without  engaging  in  it  ourselves,  and 
that  when  in  a  state  of  peace  our  Legisla- 
ture and  Executive  will  endeavor  to  provide 
peaceable  means  of  obliging  foreign  nations  to 
be  just  to  us.  and  of  making  their  injustice  re- 
coil on  themselves. — To  Peregrine  Fitz- 
HUGH.  iv,  216.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  209.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1798.) 

5721.  NAVIGATION,  Industrial  value. 

— Our  navigation  *  ♦  *  as  a  branch  of 
industry  *  *  ♦  is  valuable  *  *  ♦  .  Its 
value,  as  a  branch  of  industry,  is  enhanced 
by  the  dependence  of  so  many  other  branches 
on  it.    In  times  of  general  peace  it  multiplies 
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competitors  for  employment  in  transporta- 
tion, and  ^o  keeps  that  at  its  proper  level ; 
and  in  times  of  war.  that  is  to  say.  when 
lIior>e  nations  who  may  be  our  principal 
carriers,  shall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if 
we  have  not  within  ourselves  the  means  of 
transportation,  our  produce  must  be  exported 
in  belligerent  vessels,  at  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  war- freight  and  insurance,  and  the 
articles  which  will  not  bear  that,  must  perish 
on  our  hand<.— 1m)reii;n  Commerce  Report. 
vii,  647.     FoKD  Li>..  vi,  480.     (Dec.  1793) 

5722.  NAVIGATION,  Jefferson's  re- 
port on. — ^'ou  may  recollect  that  a  report 
which  1  gave  into  Congress  in  1793.  and  Mr. 
Madison's  propositions  of  1794.  went  directly 
to  establish  a  navigation  act  on  the  British 
principle.  On  the  last  vote  given  on  this 
(which  was  in  Feb.  1794).  from  the  three 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island  there  were  two  votes  for  it, 
and  twenty  against  it;  and  from  the  three 
Stales  of  Virginia.  Kentucky,  and  North 
Carolina,  wherein  not  a  single  top-mast  ves- 
sel is,  1  lielieve.  owned  by  a  native  citizen, 
there  were  twenty-five  votes  for  and  four 
against  the  measure.  I  very  much  suspect 
that  were  the  same  proposition  now  brought 
forward,  the  northern  vote  would  be  nearly 
the  same,  while  the  .southern  ■  one,  I  am 
afraid,  wnuld  be  radically  varied.  The  sug- 
gestion of  their  disinterested  endeavors  for 
placing  our  navigation  on  an  independent 
fooling,  and  forcing  on  them  the  British 
treaty,  have  not  had  a  tendency  to  invite  new 
offer's  of  saorifiee.  and  especially  under  the 
j)ru^pect  of  a  new  rejection.  Yon  observe 
that  the  rejection  would  change  the  politics 
o\  \ew  I'jigland.  Hut  it  would  afYord  no 
evidence  whuh  they  have  not  already  in  the 
rerorils  of  January  and  b'ebruary.  1704.  How- 
ex  er.  1  will  '^  "  "^  s«nnul  the  dispositions 
|r,f  iminl»«rrs  of  Congress]  on  that  subject. 
If  ihe  priiniiMiion  <h(Uild  be  likely  to  obtain 
a  reputable  \nte,  it  may  do  good.  As  to 
ni\^elf.  1  sincerely  wish  that  the  whole  Union 
may  aec"inni(»(laie  iluir  interest>to  each  other, 
ami  pl.iy  int<»  ilieir  bands  nuitnally  as  mem- 
ber- nf  "the  <:\\nr  I'aniily,  that  the  wealth  and 
-treiit^'th  «■{  an\  nne  part  -bould  be  viewed  as 
thf  wi-ril'li  :i!id  strenirth  of  the  whole.— To 
iiri.ii  Wii  I  ;  NMs'»N.    FoKD  i:i>..  vii.  JOO.    (Pa.. 

5723.  NAVIGATION,     Madness    for.— 

We  ar(  111:1;.  ii;j:  navigaii'ii  mad. — To  JosKi'ii 
rrii.iiM      iv.  .ui.     I''i'Ki»  F.R.  vii,  406.     (J*a., 

j::11.     |S(;<\  ) 

572-1.  NAVIGATION,       Maintain.— To 

niaiiilai?!  i(-ii:::'en;i'  and  navigation  in  all 
tlie:r  lav.  .I'l  '  nti-rpri-e-  '^  *  "  [is  one  of  | 
tlu-  ■aiitl'.nn'I.-  I'V  wbicli  we  are  to  guide  «iur- 
^,.lv«  -  •••  ;'l  -Mil  proceeding-. — SkcoN'|»  Ax- 
MM    M    -.- \'.K.     viii.  ji.     FoKi)  KP.,  viii,  186. 

5725.  NAVIGATION,  Mediterranean.— 

We  !nn-.i  con-idcr  tlu-  Mediterranean  as  :ib- 
sohitelv  -b'lt  m  n^  "iitil  ^ve  ran  open  it  with 
Tioncy!     W'b. .-.lier  fbi--  will  be  best  expended 


in  buying  or  forcing  a  peace  is  for  Congress 
to  determine.— To  Mr.  Hawkins,  ii,  4.  (P., 
1786.) 

5726.  NAVIGATION,    ITurBeries   of.— 

We   have   three   nurseries   for   forming  sea- 
men:   I.   Our  coasting  trade,  already  on  a 
safe  footing.    2.  Our  fisheries,  which  in  spite 
of   natural    advantages,    give   just    cause  of 
anxiety.    3.  Our  carrying  trade,  our  only  re- 
source of  indemnification  for  what  we  lose 
in  the  other.       The  produce  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  carried  to  foreign  markets, 
is  extremely  bulky.     That  part  of  it  which 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  which 
we  may  resume  into  our  own,  without  touch- 
ing the  rights  of  those  nations  who  have  met 
us  in  fair  arrangements  by  treaty,  or  the  in- 
terests of  those  who.  by  their  voluntary  reg- 
ulations, have  paid  so  iust  and  liberal  a  r^ 
spect    to   our    interests,    as   being   measured 
back  to  them  again,  places  both  parties  on  as 
good  ground,  perhaps,  as  treaties  could  place 
them — the  proportion.   I   say.   of  our  cann- 
ing trade,  which  may  be  resumed  without  af- 
fecting either  of  these  descriptions  of  nations, 
will  find  constant  employment  for  ten  thou- 
sand seamen,  be  worth  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, annually,  will  go  on  augmenting  with 
the  population  of  the  United  States,  secure 
to  us  a  full  indemnification   for  the  seamen 
we   lose,   and   be  taken   wholly    from   those 
who  force  us  to  this  act  of  self -protection  in 
navigation.     *     ♦     *     If  regulations  exactly 
the  counterpart  of  those  established  against 
us,  would  be  ineffectual,  from  a  difference  of 
circumstances,  other regfulations  equivalent  can 
give  no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint  to  any 
nation.   .Admitting  their  right  of  keeping  their 
markets  to  themselves,   ours  cannot   be  de- 
nied of  keeping  our  carrying  trade  to  our- 
selves.    And  if  there  be  an>^hing  unfriendly 
in  this,  it  was  in  the  first  example. — Report 
ON  THE  Fisheries,    vii,  553.     (1791.) 

5727. .  The  loss  of  seamen,  un- 
noticed, would  be  followed  by  other  losses  in 
a  long  train.  If  we  have  no  seamen,  our 
ships  will  be  useless,  consequently  our  ship- 
timber,  iron  and  hemp:  our  shipbuilding  will 
be  at  an  end.  ship  carpenters  go  over  to  other 
nations,  our  young  men  have  no  call  to  the 
sea.  our  i>roduce.  carried  in  foreign  bottom?, 
be  ''aridled  with  war  freight  and  insurance  in 
times  of  war;  and  the  histor>'  of  the  la>t 
hundred  years  shows,  that  the  nation  which 
I  is  our  carrier  has  three  years  of  war  for 
I  every  four  years  of  peace.  We  lose,  during 
1  the  same  periods,  the  carriage  for  belligerent 
powers,  which  the  neutrality  of  our  \hi 
would  render  an  incalculable  source  of  profit: 
we  lose  at  this  moment  the  carriage  of  our 
own  produce  to  the  annual  amount  of  two 
millions  of  dollars,  which,  in  the  possible 
progress  of  the  encroachment,  may  extend  lo 
five  or  six  millions,  the  worth  of  the  whole, 
with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
crea>e  of  our  members.  It  is  easier,  as  well 
as  better,  to  stop  this  train  at  its  entrance, 
than  when  it  shall  have  ruined  or  banished 
whole  classes  of  useful  and  industrious  citi- 
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zcns.  It  will  doubtless  be  thought  expedient 
that  the  resumption  suggested  should  take  ef- 
fect so  gracually,  as  not  to  endanger  the  loss 
of  produce  for  the  want  of  transportation; 
but  that,  in  order  to  create  transportation, 
the  whole  plan  should  be  developed,  and 
made  known  at  once,  that  the  individuals 
who  may  be  disposed  to  lay  themselves  out 
for  the  carrying  business,  may  make  their  cal- 
culations on  a  full  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances.—Report  ON  THE  Fisheries,  vii, 
554-     (1791.) 

5728.  NAVIGATION,  Protection  of.— 
The  British  attempt,  without  disguise,  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  carriage  of  our  prod- 
uce, and  to  prohibit  our  own  vessels  from 
participating  of  it.  This  has  raised  a  general 
indignation  in  America.  The  States  see, 
however,  that  their  constitutions  have  pro- 
vided no  means  of  counteracting  it.  They 
are,  therefore,  beginning  to  invest  Congress 
with  the  absolute  power  of  regulating  their 
commerce,  only  reserving  all  revenue  arising 
from  it  to  the  State  in  which  it  is  levied. 
This  will  consolidate  our  federal  building 
very  much,  and  for  this  we  shall  be  indebted 
to  the  British.— To  Count  Van  Hogendorp. 
1,  465.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  104.     (P.,  1785) 

5729. .     I    think   it  essential   to 

exclude  the  British  from  the  carriage  of 
American  produce. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.     (P.,  178s) 

5730. .     The  determination  of  the 

British  cabinet  to  make  no  equal  treaty  with 
■Its.  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  expressed  in 
your  letter  that  the  United  States  miist  pass 
a  navigation  act  against  Great  Britain,  and 
load  her  manufactures  with  duties  so  as  to 
give  a  preference  to  those  of  other  countries ; 
and  I  hope  our  Assemblies  will  wait  no 
longer,  but  transfer  such  a  power  to  Con- 
gress, at  the  sessions  of  this  fall. — To  John 
Adams,    i,  486.     (P..  1785) 

5731. .     I   hope   we   shall   show 

[the  British]  we  have  sense  and  spirit  enough 
*  *  ♦  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in 
the  carriage  of  our  commodities. — To  David 
Humphreys,    i,  560.     (P..  1786.) 

5732. .     A    bill    which    may    be 

called  the  true  navigation  act  for  the  United 
Slates,  is  before  Congress,  and  will  probably 
pass.  I  hope  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
due  share  of  navigation  for  us.— To  John 
Coffin  Jones,    iii,  155.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5733. .     I     participate     fully    of 

your  indignation  at  the  trammels  imposed  on 
our  commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  Congress,  and 
others  are  still  making  to  meet  their  restric- 
tions by  effectual  restrictions  on  our  part. 
It  was  proposed  to  double  the  foreign  ton- 
nage for  a  certain  time,  and  after  that  to 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  our  commodities 
in  the  vessels  of  nations  not  in  treaty  with 
us.  This  has  been  rejected.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  prohibit  any  nation  from  bringing  or 
carrying  in  their  vessels  what  may  not  be 
brought    or  carried  in  ours  from  or  to  tht 


same  ports;  also  to  prohibit  those  from 
bringing  to  us  anything  not  of  their  own  prod- 
uce, who  prohibit  us  from  carrying  to  them 
anything  but  our  own  produce.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  this  cannot  be  carried.  The 
fear  is  that  it  would  irritate  Great  Britain 
were  we  to  feel  any  irritation  ourselves. — To 
Edward  Rutledge.  iii,  164.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
196.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5734. Were  the  ocean,  which 

is  the  common  property  of  all,  open  to  the 
industry  of  all,  so  that  every  person  and  ves- 
sel should  be  free  to  take  |piployment  where- 
ever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States 
would  certainly  not  set  the  example  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves,  exclusively,  any 
portion  of  the  common  stock  of  occupation. 
They  would  rely  on  the  enterprise  and  ac- 
tivity of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation 
of  the  benefits  of  the  seafaring  business, 
and  for  keeping  the  marine  class  of  citizens 
equal  to  their  object.  But  if  particular  na- 
tions grasp  at  undue  shares,  and,  more  es- 
pecially, if  they  seize  on  the  means  of  the 
United  States,  to  convert  them  into  aliment 
for  their  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them 
entirely  from  the  support  of  those  to  whom 
they  belong,  defensive  and  protecting  meas- 
ures become  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tion whose  marine  resources  are  thus  in- 
vaded; or  it  will  be  disarmed  of  its  defence; 
its  productions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
nation  which  has  possessed  itself  exclusively 
of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  poli- 
tics may  be  influenced  by  those  who  com- 
mand its  commerce.  The  carriage  of  our 
own  commodities,  if  once  established  in  an- 
other channel,  cannot  be  resumed  in  the  mo- 
ment we  may  desire.  If  we  lose  the  seamen 
and  artists  whom  it  now  occupies,  we  lose  the 
present  means  of  marine  defence,  and  time  will 
be  requisite  to  rai^se  up  others,  when  disgrace  or 
losses  shall  bring  home  to  our  feelings  the 
error  of  having  abandoned  them.  The  materials 
for  maintaining  our  due  share  of  navigation, 
are  ours  in  abundance.  And,  as  to  the  mode 
of  using  them,  we  have  only  to  adopt  the 
principles  of  those  who  put  us  on  the  defen- 
sive, or  others  equivalent  and  better  fitted 
to  our  circumstances. — Foreign  Commerce 
Report,  vii,  647.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  481.  (Dec. 
1793) 

6735. .     I  have  ever  wished  that 

all  nations  would  adopt  a  navigation  law 
against  those  who  have  one,  which  perhaps 
would  be  better  than  against  all  indiscrim- 
inately, and  while  in  France  I  proposed  it 
there.— To  Tench  Coxe.  v,  199.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  142.     (M..  1807.) 

5736. .    Among  the  laws  of  the 

late  Congress,  some  were  of  note ;  a  naviga- 
tion act,  particularly,  applicable  to  those  na- 
tions only  who  have  navigation  acts ;  pinching 
one  of  them  especially,  not  only  in  the  general 
way,  but  in  the  intercourse  with  her  foreign 
possessions.  This  part  may  react  on  us,  and 
it  remains  for  trial  which  may  bear  longest. 
—To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  FoiD  ed., 
X.  90.    (M.,  1817.) 
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5737.  NAVIGATION,     Protuberant.— I 

trust  ihc  good  sense  of  our  country  will  see 
that  its  greatest  prosperity  depends  on  a  due 
balance  between  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
c(mimerce,  and  not  in  this  protuberant  nav- 
igation which  has  kept  us  in  hot  water  frorn 
the  commencement  of  our  government,  and  is 
now  engaging  us  in  war. — To  Thomas  Lei- 
PEK.    V.  417-     Ford  eu.,  ix,  239.     (W.,  1809.) 

5738.  NAVIGATION,  Beciprocity  and. 

— The  following  principles,  being  founded  in 
reciprocity,  appear  perfectly  just,  and  to  of- 
fer no  cause  of  ^tomplaint  to  any  nation : 
Where  a  nation  refuses  to  receive  in  our 
vessels  any  productions  but  our  own.  we  may 
refuse  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
productions.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  con- 
sider any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been 
built  within  our  territories,  we  should  refuse 
to  consider  as  theirs,  any  vessel  not  built 
within  their  territories.  Where  a  nation  re- 
fuses to  our  vessel.^  the  carriage  even  of  our 
own  productions,  to  certain  countries  under 
their  domination,  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of 
every  description,  the  carriage  of  the  same 
production-^  10  the  same  countries.  But  as 
justice  and  good  neighborhood  would  dictate 
that  those  who  have  no  part  in  imposing 
the  restriction  on  us.  should  not  be  the  vic- 
tims of  measures  adopted  to  defeat  its  ef- 
fect, it  may  be  proper  to  confine  the  restric- 
tion to  vessels  owned  or  navigated  by  any 
subjects  of  the  same  dominant  power,  other 
than  the  inh;il»itants  of  the  country  to  which 
the  said  productions  are  to  be  carried.  And 
tci  prevent  all  inconvenience  to  the  said  in- 
habitants, and  to  our  own,  by  too  sudden  a 
check  on  the  means  of  transportation,  wc 
may  continue  In  admit  the  vessels  marked 
f«>r  future  exclusion,  on  an  advanced  ton- 
nage, and  for  such  length  of  time  only,  as 
may  be  supposed  necessaryto  provide  against 
that  incnnvonicnce.  The  establishment  of 
>nine  of  tlioe  principles  by  Great  Britain, 
alone,  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce 
with  that  country  and  its  possessions,  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  vessels  of  near 
4o,o(.x3  iiiiis  bur<len,  according  to  statements 
from  oHicial  materials,  in  which  they  have 
confidence.  This  involvo  a  proportional  loss 
of  st-anien.  shipwriKht>.  and  ship-building, 
ami  is  too  «^l•ri•>us  a  loss  t»>  admit  forbearance 
of  some  effectual   remedy. — Ri:n)RT  ox  O'M- 

MLK<K    AND    X  WIC  \TH>N.       vii.    648.       FOKH   ED., 

vi.  48 1.     (  Dec.   170.^.) 

5739.  NAVIGATION,      Reduction      of 

British. — It  lia<  been  proposed  in  Congress 
m  pasx  a  navigation  act  which  will  deeply 
-triUi'  at  ilia:  of  Great  Britain.  ♦  *  * 
Would  it  not  l»c  w(»rth  while  to  have  the 
bill  now  encln>vMl.  translated,  printed  and  cir- 
culated among  the  members  of  the  [French] 
National  .Assembly?  If  you  think  so.  have 
it  done  at  'he  public  expense,  with  any  little 
comment  yon  may  think  necessary,  conceal- 
ing the  (juartor  from  whence  it  is  distributed; 
or  take  any  other  method  you  think  better, 
to  see  whether  that  A<-enibly  will  not  pass 
a  similar  act  ?     I   shall   send  copies  of  it  to 


Mr.  Carmichael,  at  Madrid,  and  to  Colonel 
Humphreys,  appointed  resident  at  Lisbon, 
with  a  desire  for  them  to  suggest  similar  acts 
there.  The  measure  is  just,  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  to  all  other  nations,  and  will  efJFec- 
tually  defeat  the  navigation  act  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  reduce  her  power  on  the  ocean 
within  safer  limits. — To  William  Short,  iii. 
225.    CPa.,  1791.) 

5740. .    The    navigation    act,  if 

it  can  be  effected,  will  form  a  remarkable 
and  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  and  free- 
dom of  the  ocean.  Mr.  Short  will  press  it 
at  Paris,  and  Colonel  Humphreys  at  Lisbon. 
—To  William  Carmichael.  iii.  245.  (Pa.. 
1791-^ 

5741. .  The  Navigation  Act  pro- 
posed in  the  late  Congress,  but  which  lies 
over  to  the  next,  *  *  *  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  to  other  nations,  is  strictly  jus»t  as  to 
the  English,  cannot  be  parried  bv  them,  and 
if  adopted  by  other  nations  would  inevitably 
defeat  their  navigation  act.  and  reduce  their 
power  on  the  sea  within  safer  limits.  It  is 
indeed  extremely  to  be  desired  that  other 
nations  would  adopt  it.  ♦  ♦  *  Could 
France.  Spain  and  Portugal  agree  to  concur 
in  such  a  measure,  it  would  soon  be  fatally 
felt  by  the  navy  of  England. — To  David 
Humphreys.  Ford  ed.,  v,  302.  (Pa.,  March 
1791) 

5742.  NAVXGATION,  KetaUatory  du- 
ties.— Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels 
the  carriage  even  of  our  own  productions,  to 
certain  countries  under  their  domination, 
we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  everv  descrip- 
tion, the  carriage  of  the  same  productions  to 
the  same  countries.  But  as  justice  and  good 
neighborhood  would  dictate  that  those  who 
have  no  part  in  imposing  the  restriction  on 
us.  should  not  be  the  victims  of  measure-: 
adopted  to  defeat  its  effect,  it  may  be  proper 
to  confine  the  restriction  to  vessels  owneti 
or  navigated  by  any  subjects  of  the  same 
dominant  power,  other  than  the  inhabitant.^ 
of  the  country  to  which  the  said  productions 
are  to  be  carried.  And  to  prevent  all  incon- 
venience to  the  said  inhabitants,  and  to  our 
own,  by  too  sudden  a  check  on  the  means  of 
tran>portation.  wc  may  continue  to  admit  the 
vessels  marked  for  future  exclusion,  on  an 
advanced  tonnage,  and  for  such  length  of 
time  only,  as  may  be  supposed  necessary  to 
provide  against  that  inconvenience. — Foreign 
C(»MMKR('E  Report,  vii.  649.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
482.     (Dec.  1 793-) 

_  NAVIGATION,  Subaidles.— See 
Bounties. 

5743.  NAVIGATION,  Sufficient— It  i? 
essentially  interesting  to  us  to  have  shipping 
and  seamen  enough  to  carry  our  surplus  pnxJ- 
uce  to  market:  but  beyond  that  I  do  not 
think  wc  are  bound  to  give  it  encourage- 
ment by  drawbacks  or  other  premiums.— To 
Bknjamin  Stoddert.  v.  426.  Ford  ed.,  ix 
2.J5.  (W..  1809.)  See  CbMMKRCE,  Duties. 
Kmuargo,  Free  Trade,  Protection  aiw 
Ships. 
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5744.  NAVY,  Bravery  of. — Our  public 
ships  have  done  wonders.  They  have  saved 
our  military  reputation  sacrificed  on  the 
shores  of  Canada. — To  General  Bailey,  vi, 
loi.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

5745. .    No  one  has  been  more 

gratified  than  myself  by  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  our  little  navy.  They  have  deeply 
wounded  the  pride  of  our  enemy,  and  been 
balm  to  ours,  humiliated  on  the  land  where 
our  real  strength  was  felt  to  lie. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  112.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  383. 
(M.,  May  1813.) 

5746. .     I  sincerely  congratulate 

you  on  the  successes  of  our  little  navy ;  which 
must  be  more  gratifying  to  you  than  to  most 
men,  as  having  been  the  early  and  constant 
advocate  of  wooden  walls.  If  I  have  differed 
with  you  on  this  ground,  it  was  not  on  the 
principle,  but  the  time;  supposing  that  we 
cannot  build  or  maintain  a  navy,  which  will 
not  immediately  fall  into  the  gulf  which  has 
swallowed  not  only  the  minor  navies,  but 
even  those  of  the  great  second-rate  powers 
of  the  sea.  Whenever  these  can  be  resusci- 
tated, and  brought  so  near  to  a  balance  with 
England  that  we  can  turn  the  scale,  then  is 
my  epoch  for  aiming  at  a  navy.  In  the  mean- 
time, one  competent  to  keep  the  Barbary 
States  in  order,  is  necessary ;  these  being  the 
only  smaller  powers  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
us. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  122.  (M.,  May 
1813.) 

5747. .    At  sea  we  have  rescued 

our  character;  but  the  chief  fruit  of  our  vic- 
tories there  is  to  prove  to  those  who  have 
fleets,  that  the  English  are  not  mvincible  at 
sea.  as  Alexander  has  proved  that  Bonaparte 
is  not  invincible  by  land. — To  Samuel 
Brown,    vi,  165,     (M.,  July  1813) 

5748. .     I    congratulate    you    on 

the  brilliant  affair  of  the  Enterprise  and 
Boxer.  No  heart  is  more  rejoiced  than  mine 
at  these  mortifications  of  English  pride,  and 
lessons  to  Europe  that  the  English  are  not 
invincible  at  sea.  If  these  successes  do  not 
lead  us  too  far  into  the  navy  mania,  all  will 
be  well. — To  William  Duane.  vi,  211. 
(M..  Sep.  1813.) 

5749. .  Strange  reverse  of  ex- 
pectations that  our  land  force  should  be  un- 
der the  wing  of  our  little  navy. — To  William 
Duane.    vi,  212.     (M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

5750. .     On  the  water  we  have 

proved  to  the  world  the  error  of  British  in- 
vincibility, and  shown  that  with  equal  force 
and  well-trained  officers,  they  can  be  beaten 
by  other  nations  as  brave  as  themselves. — To 

l5oN     V.     TORONDA    CORUNA.       vi,    275-        (M., 

Dec.  1813.) 

5751.  .  J  ♦  ♦  ♦  congratu- 
late you  on  the  destruction  of  a  second  hos- 
tile fleet  on  the  Lakes  by  Macdonough, 
While  our  enemies  cannot  but  feel  shame  for 
their  barbarous  achievements  at  Washington 
(burning  of  Capitol],  they  will  be  stung  to 
the    soul   by   these    repeated    victories    over 


them  on  that  element  on  which  they  wish 
the  world  to  think  them  invincible.  We  have 
dissipated  that  error.  They  must  now  feel  a 
conviction  themselves  that  we  can  beat  them 
gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  and  fleet  to  fleet, 
and  that  their  early  successes  on  the  land 
have  been  either  purchased  from  traitors,  or 
obtained  from  raw  men  entrusted  of  necessity 
with  commands  for  which  no  experience  had 
qualified  them,  and  that  every  day  is  adding 
that  experience  to  unquestioned  bravery. — To 
President  Madison,  vi,  386.  (M.,  Sep. 
1814.)    Sec  Capitol. 

6752. .  Frigates  and  seventy- 
fours  are  a  sacrifice  we  must  make,  heavy  as 
it  is,  to  the  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  citi- 
zens. They  have,  indeed,  rendered  a  great 
moral  service,  which  has  delighted  me  as 
much  as  any  one  in  the  United  States.  But 
they  have  had  no  physical  effect  sensible  to 
the  enemy;  and  now,  while  we  must  fortify 
them  in  our  harbors,  and  keep  armies  to  de- 
fend them,  our  privateers  are  bearding  and 
blockading  the  enemy  in  their  own  seaports. 
—To  James  Monroe,  vi,  409.  Ford  ed..  ix, 
498.     (M.,  Jan.  181S.) 

5758.  .      Through     the    whole 

period  of  the  war,  we  have  beaten  them  [the 
British]  single-handed  at  sea,  and  so  thor- 
oughly established  our  superiority  over  them 
with  equal  force,  that  they  retire  from  that 
kind  of  contest,  and  never  suffer  their 
frigates  to  cruise  singly.  The  Endymion 
would  never  have  engaged  the  frigate  Presi- 
dent, but  knowing  herself  blocked  by  three 
frigates  and  a  razee,  who,  though  somewhat 
slower  sailers,  would  get  up  before  she  could 
be  taken.— To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vi, 
424.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  508.    (M.,  1815) 

5754.  NAVY,  Build  a.— We  ought  to  be- 
gin a  naval  power,  if  we  mean  to  carry  on 
our  own  commerce. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  10.    (P.,  Nov.  1784.) 

5755. .    Tribute   or   war   is   the 

usual  alternative  of  these  [Barbary]  pirates. 
♦  ♦  *  Why  not  begin  a  navy  then  and  de- 
cide on  war?  We  cannot  begin  in  a  better 
cause  nor  against  a  weaker  foe. — To  Horatio 
Gates.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  24.     (P.,  Dec.  1784.) 

5756. .  It  is  proper  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  establish  a  small  marine 
force.— To  John  Adams,    i,  592.     (P.,  1786.) 

—  NAVY,  Censure  of  officers. — See 
Porter, 

—  NAVY,  Chesapeake.— See  Chesa- 
peake. 

5757.  NAVY,  Coercion  by  a. — [A  naval 
force]  will  arm  the  federal  head  with  the 
safest  of  all  the  instruments  of  coercion  over 
its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it  from 
using  what  would  be  less  safe. — To  John 
Adams,    i,  592.    (P..  1786.) 

5758. .    Every    rational    citizen 

must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of 
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coercion,  and  should  fear  to  see  it  on  any 
other  element  than  the  water.— To  James 
Monroe,  i.  606.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  265.  (P., 
1786.) 

5759.  NAVY,  DockyardB  for.— Presum- 
ing it  will  be  deemed  expedient  to  expend  an- 
nually a  sum  towards  providing  the  naval  de- 
fence which  our  situation  may  require,  I  cannot 
but  recommend  that  the  first  appropriations 
for  that  piu-pose  may  go  to  the  saving  what 
we  already  possess.  No  cares,  no  attentions, 
can  preserve  vessels  from  rapid  decay  which 
lie  in  water  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  These 
decays  require  great  and  constant  repairs,  and 
will  consume,  if  continued,  a  great  portion  of 
the  money  destined  to  naval  purposes.  To 
avoid  this  waste  of  our  resources,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  to  our  navy  yard  here  [Washing- 
ten]  a  dock,  within  which  our  vessels  may  be 
laid  up  dry  and  under  cover  from  the  sun. 
Under  these  circumstances  experience  proves 
that  works  of  wood  will  remain  scarcely  at  all 
affected  by  time.  The  great  abundance  of  run- 
ning water  which  this  situation  possesses,  at 
heights  far  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  if  cm- 
ployed  as  is  practiced  for  lock  navigation, 
furnishes  the  means  of  raising  and  laying  up 
our  vessels  on  a  dry  and  sheltered  bed. — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  20.  Ford  ed.. 
viii.    186.     (Dec.    1802.) 

5760. .  The  proposition  for  build- 
ing lock-docks  for  the  preservation  of  our  navy, 
has  local  rivalries  to  contend  against.  Till 
these  can  he  overruled  or  compromised,  the 
measure  can  never  be  adopted.  Yet  there 
ought  never  to  be  another  ship  built  until  we 
can  provide  some  method  of  preserving  them 
through  the  long  intervals  of  peace  which  I 
hope  are  to  be  the  lot  of  our  country. — To 
Mr.    Coxe.     V,    58.     (W..    1807.) 

5781. .  While  I  was  at  Wash- 
ington, in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Congress  was  much  divided  in  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  a  navy,  a  part  of  them  wish- 
ing to  go  extensively  into  the  preparation  of  a 
fleet,  another  part  opposed  to  it,  on  the  objec- 
tion that  the  repairs  and  preservation  of  a  ship, 
even  idle  in  harbor,  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
amount  to  her  original  cost.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated in  England,  that  if  they  could  be  sure 
of  peace  a  dozen  years  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  burn  their  fleet,  and  build  a  new  one 
when  wanting,  than  to  keep  the  old  one  in 
repair  during  that  term.  1  learnt  that,  in 
Venice,  there  were  then  ships,  lying  on  their 
original  stocks,  ready  for  launching  at  any 
moment,  which  had  been  so  for  eighty  years, 
and  were  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva- 
tion :  and  that  this  was  elTected  by  disposing 
of  them  in  docks  pumped  dry.  and  kept  so  by 
constant  pumping.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
this  expense  of  constant  pumping  might  be 
saved  by  combining  a  lock  with  the  common 
wet  dock,  wherever  there  was  a  nmning  stream 
<»f  water,  the  bed  of  which,  within  a  reasonable 
distance,  was  of  sufficient  height  above  the 
hijih-water  level  of  the  harbor.  This  was  the 
f.ise  at  the  navy  yard,  on  the  Eastern  Branch 
at  Washington,  the  high-water  line  of  which 
was  st-venty-cight  feet  lower  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  Capitol  stands,  and  to  which  it 
was  found  that  the  water  of  the  Tiber  Creek 
could  be  brought  for  watering  the  city.  My 
proposition  then  was  as  follows :  Let  a  h  he 
the  high-water  level  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ves- 
sel to  be  laid  up  draw  eighteen  feet  of  water. 
Make    a   chamber    A    twenty    feet   deep   below 


high-water  and  twenty  feet  high  abore  it  as 
c  d  e  f,  and  at  the  upper  end  make  another 
chamber,  B, 

c  f 


the  bottom  of  which  should  be  in  the  hish- 
water   level,   and  the   tops  twenty   feet  above 
that,     g  h  is  the  water  of  the  Tiber.     When 
the  vessel  is  to  be  introduced,  open  the  gate  it 
c  b  a.    The  tide  water  rises  in  tne  chamber  A 
to  the  level  b  t,  and  floats  the  vessel  in  with  it 
Shut  the  gate  c  b  d  and  open  that  of  /  i.    The 
water  of  the  Tiber  fills  both  chambers  to  the 
level  c  f  g,  and  the  vessel  floats  into  the  cham- 
ber B ;  then  opening  both  gates  c  b  d  and  /  i. 
the  water  flows  out.  and  the  vessel  settles  down 
on   the  stays  previously  prepared   at  the  bot- 
tom t  h  to  receive  her.    The  gate  at  g  A  must 
of    course   be    closed,    and    the   water   of  the 
feeding    stream    be    diverted    elsewhere.    The 
chamber  B  is  to  have  a  roof  over  it  of  the  con- 
struction of  that  over  the  meal  market  at  Paris, 
except  that  that   is   hemispherical,   this  semi- 
cylindrical.      For    this    construction    see    De- 
lenne's   Architecture,   whose   invention   it  was. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome  of  the  meal  market 
is  considerably  over  one  hundred  feet.     It  will 
be  seen   at  once  that  instead  of  making  the 
chamber  B  of  sufficient  width  and  length  for  a 
single  vessel  only,  it  may  be  widened  to  what- 
ever   span    the    semi-circular    framing    of   the 
roof  can  be  trusted,   and  to   whatever  length 
you  please,  so  as  to  admit  two  or  more  vessels 
in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  length  as  the  lo- 
calities render  expedient.     I   had   a  model  of 
this  lock-dock  made  and  exhibited  in  the  Presi- 
dent's house  during  the  session  of  Congress  it 
which  it  was  proposed.     But  the  advocates  for 
a  navy  did  not  fancy  it,  and  those  opposed  to 
the  building  of  ships  altogether,  were  equally 
indisposed    to    provide    protection    for    then. 
Ridicule    was    also    resorted    to,    the    ordinary 
substitute    for    reason,    when    that    fails,    and 
the    proposition     was    passed    over.      I     then 
thought  and  still   think  the  measure  wise,  to 
have  a  proper  number  of  vessels  alwajrs  ready 
to  be  launched,  with  nothing  unfinished  about 
them   except   the   planting   their   masts,  which 
must  of   necessity  be  omitted,  to   be  brought 
under  a  roof.     Having  no  view  in  this  propo- 
sition but  to  combine  for  the  public  a  provision 
for  defence,  with  economy  in  its  preservation, 
I   have  thought  no  more  of  it  since.    And  'f 
any  of  my  ideas  anticipated  yours,  you  are  wel- 
come to  appropriate  tnem  to  yourself,  without 
objection   on   my   part. — ^To   Lewis   M.   Wiss. 
vii.  419.     (M..  1825.) 

5782.  NAVY,  Early  history  of.— I  hare 
racked  my  memory  and  ransacked  my  papea 
to  enable  myself  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
your  favor  of  Oct.  the  i^th ;  but  to  little  pB^ 
pose.  My  papers  furnish  me  nothing,  ny 
memory,  generalities  only.  I  know  that  white 
I  was  in  Europe,  and  anxious  about  the  fate  of 
our  sea-faring  men,  for  some  of  whom,  then  in 
captivity  in  Algiers,  we  were  treating,  and  all 
were  in  like  danger,  I  formed.  imaoubtingly> 
the  opinion  that  our  government,  as  soon  s> 
practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force  suS- 
cient  to  keep  the  Barbary  States  in  order;  and 
on  this  subject  we  communicated  together,  a* 
you  observe.  When  I  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  took  part  in  the  administration 
under  General  Washington,  I  constancy  main- 
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tained   that  opinion;   and   in   December,    1790. 
took  advantage  of  a  reference  to  me  from  the 
first  Congress  which  met  after  I  was  in  office, 
to  report  in  favor  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the 
protection    of    our    Mediterranean    commerce; 
and  I  laid  before  them  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  whole  Barbary  force,  public  and  private. 
I  think  General  Washington  approved  of  build- 
ing   vessels    of    war    to    that    extent.     General 
Knox,    I    know,    did.     But   what    was    Colonel 
Hamilton's  opinion,   I   do  not  in  the  least  re- 
member.    Your    recollections    on    that    subject 
are  certainly  corroborated  by  his  known  anxie- 
ties for  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
to  which  he  might  apprehend  danger  from  col- 
lisions between  their  vessels   and   ours.     Ran- 
dolph   was    then    Attorney-General;    but    his 
opinion  on  the  question  I  also  entirely  forget. 
Some  vessels  of  war  were  accordingly  built  and 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean.     The  additions  to 
these  in  your  time,  I  need  not  note  to  you,  who 
are  well  known  to  have  ever  been  an  advocate 
for  the  wooden  walls  of  Themistocles.     Some 
of   those  you   added,   were   sold   under   an   act 
of   Congress  passed  while  you   were   in   office. 
I    thought,   afterwards,   that   the   public   safety 
might     require     some     additional     vessels     of 
strength,  to  be  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  the 
first  moment  of  a  war,  provided  they  could  be 
preserved  against  the  decay  which  is  unavoid- 
able if  kept  in  the  water,  and  clear  of  the  ex- 
pense of  officers  and  men.     With  this  view  I 
proposed  that  they  should  be  built  in  dry  docks, 
above  the  level  of  the  tide  waters,  and  covered 
with  roofs.     I   further  advised  that  places  for 
these  docks  should  be  selected  where  there  was 
a  command  of  water  on  a  high  level,  as  that 
of  the  Tiber  at  Washington,  by  which  the  ves- 
sels might  be  floated  out,  on  the  principle  of  a 
lock.     But  the  majority  of  the  Legislature  was 
against    any    addition    to    the    Navy,    and    the 
minority,   although    for   it   in   judgment,   voted 
against   it   on   a   principle   of   opposition.      We 
arc  now,  I  understand,  building  vessels  to  re- 
main on  the  stocks,  under  shelter,  until  wanted. 
when  they  will  be  launched  and  finished.     On 
my  plan  they  could  be  in  service  at  an  hour's 
notice.     On  this,  the  finishing,  after  launching, 
will  be  a  work  of  time.     This  is  all  I  recollect 
about  the  origin  and  progress  of  our  navy.    That 
of  the  late  war,  certainly  raised  our  rank  and 
character  among  nations.     Yet  a  navy  is  a  very 
expensive  engine.     It  is  admitted,  that  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  decay ;  or, 
if  kept  in  repair,  costs  as  much  as  would  build 
a  new  one:   and  that  a  nation  who  could  count 
on  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  peace,  would  gain 
by  burning  its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in 
time.     Its  extent,  therefore,  must  be  governed 
by  circumstances.     Since  my  proposition  for  a 
force  adequate  to  the  piracies  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, a  similar  necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own 
seas   for   considerable   addition   to   that   force. 
Indeed,    I   wish   we   could   have   a   convention 
with  the  naval  powers  of  Europe,  for  them  to 
iceep   down   the   pirates   of  the   Mediterranean. 
ana  the  slave  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
for  us  to  perform  the  same  duties  for  the  soci- 
ety of  nations  in  our  seas.     In  this  way,  those 
collisions  would  be  avoided  between  the  vessels 
of  war  of  different  nations,  which  beget  wars 
and  constitute  the  weightiest  objection  to  na- 
vies. ♦ — ^To  John  Adams,   vii,  264.    Ford  ed.,  x, 
238.     (M..  1822.) 

—  KAVY,  Equaliaation  of  sea-power.— 
Sec  Navies. 

•  Mr.  Adams  to  the  letter  to  which  the  quotation  is 
•  reply  said  that  he  "always  believed  the  navy  to 
hm  J«er«on'»  child  ".—Editor. 


5763.  NAVY,  Europe  and.— A  maritime 
force  is  the  only  one  by  which  we  can  act 
on  Europe.— To  General  Washington,  ii, 
536.    Ford  ed.,  v,  58.    (P.,  1788.) 

5764.  NAVY,  Expansion  and.— Nothing 
should  ever  be  accepted  which  would  require 
a  navy  to  defend  it.— To  President  Madison. 
V,  44S.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

5765.  NAVY,  Future  of.— Paul  Jones  is 
young  enough  to  see  the  day  *  *  *  when 
we  shall  be  able  to  fight  the  British  ship  to 
ship. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  405.  Ford  ed., 
V,  22.     (P.,  1788.) 

5766.  NAVY,  Ounboata.- The  obstacle 
to  naval  enterprise  which  vessels  of  this  con- 
struction offer  for  our  seaport  towns;  their 
utility  toward  supporting  within  our  waters  the 
authoritv  of  the  laws;  the  promptness  with 
which  they  will  be  manned  by  the  seamen  and 
militia  of  the  place  the  moment  thev  are  want- 
ed ;  the  facilitv  of  their  assembling  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  coast  to  any  point  where  they 
are  required  in  greater  force  than  ordinarj*; 
the  economy  of  their  maintenance  and  preserva- 
tion from  decay  when  not  in  actual  service ;  and 
the  competence  of  our  finances  to  this  defensive 
provision,  without  any  new  burden,  are  consid- 
erations which  will  have  due  weight  with  Con- 
gress in  deciding  on  the  expediency  of  adding 
to  their  number  from  year  to  year,  as  experience 
shall  test  their  ability,  until  all  our  important 
harbors,  by  these  and  auxiliary  means,  shall  be 
ensured  against  insult  and  opposition  to  the 
laws. — Fourth  Annual  Message,  viii,  38. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  331.     (Nov.  1804.) 

5767. .    The  efficacy  of  gunboats 

for  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  of  other 
smooth  and  enclosed  waters,  may  be  estimated 
in  part  from  that  of  galleys,  formerly  much 
used,  but  less  powerful,  more  costly  in  their 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  requiring 
more  men.  But  the  gunboat  itself  is  believed 
to  be  in  use  with  every  modern  maritime  nation 
for  the  purpose  of  defence.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  which  are  several  small  powers, 
whose  system  like  ours  is  peace  and  defence, 
few  harbors  are  without  this  article  of  protec- 
tion. Our  own  experience  there  of  the  effect 
of  gunboats  for  harbor  service  is  recent.  Al- 
giers is  particularly  known  to  have  owed  to  a 
great  provision  of  these  vessels  the  safety  of  its 
city,  since  the  epoch  of  their  construction.  Be- 
fore that  it  had  been  repeatedly  insulted  and  in- 
jured. The  effect  of  gunboats  at  present  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gibraltar,  is  well  known,  and 
how  much  they  were  used  both  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  that  place  during  a  former  war. 
The  extensive  resort  to  them  by  the  two  greatest 
naval  powers  in  the  world,  on  an  enterprise  of 
invasion  not  long  since  in  prospect,  shows  their 
confidence  in  their  efficacy  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  suited.  By  the  northern  powers 
of  Europe,  whose  seas  are  particularly  adapted 
to  them,  they  are  still  more  used.  The  remark- 
able action  between  the  Russian  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats and  galleys,  and  a  Turkish  fleet  of  ships- 
of-the-line  and  frigates  in  the  Liman  Sea,  1788. 
will  be  readily  recollected.  The  latter,  com- 
manded by  their  most  celebrated  admiral,  were 
completely  defeated,  and  several  of  their  ships- 
of-the-line  destroyed. — Special  Message,  viii^ 
80.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  24.     (Feb.   1807.) 

5768. .    Of  these  boats  a  proper 

proportion  would  be  of  the  larger  size,  such  as 
those  heretofore  built,  capable  of  navigating  any 
seas,     and     of     reinforcing     occasionally     the 
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that  load  of  military  expense  which  makes 
the  European  laborer  go  supperless  to  bed, 
and  moistens  his  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his 
brows.  It  will  be  enough  if  we  enable  our- 
selves to  prevent  insults  from  those  nations 
of  Europe  which  are  weak  on  the  sea,  because 
circumstances  exist,  which  render  even  the 
stronger  ones  weak  as  to  us.  Providence 
has  placed  their  richest  and  most  defenceless 
possessions  at  our  door;  has  obliged  their 
most  precious  commerce  to  pass,  as  it  were, 
in  review  before  us.  To  protect  this,  or  to 
assail,  a  small  part  only  of  their  naval  force 
will  ever  be  risked  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
dangers  to  which  the  elements  expose  them 
here  are  too  well  known,  and  the  greater 
dangers  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  at 
home  were  any  general  calamity  to  involve 
their  whole  fleet.  They  can  attack  us  by  de- 
tachment only;  and  it  will  suffice  to  make 
ourselves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach. 
Even  a  smaller  force  than  they  may  detach 
will  he  rendered  equal  or  superior  by  the 
quickness  with  which  any  check  may  be  re- 
paired with  us,  while  losses  with  them  will  be 
irreparable  till  too  late.  A  small  naval  force, 
then,  is  sufficient  for  u.s,  and  a  small  one  is 
necessary.  *  *  *  It  should  by  no  means 
be  so  great  as  we  are  able  to  make  it. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  279. 
(1782.) 

5791. .    I  am  for  such  a  naval 

force  onlv  as  may  protect  our  coasts  and 
harbors  from  such  depredations  as  we  have 
experienced ;  ♦  *  *  not  for  a  navy,  which 
by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal  wars  in 
which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with 
public  burthens,  and  sink  us  under  ihem. — To 
Elhriixje  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  328. 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

5792. .  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  our  naval  preparations  ^hould 
be  carried,  some  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
expected  to  appear;  but  just  attention  to  the 
circumstances  of  every  part  of  the  Union  will 
doubtless  reconcile  all.  A  small  force  will 
probably  continue  to  be  wanted  for  actual 
service  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whatever  ;m- 
nual  sum  beyond  that  you  may  think  proper 
to  apponionatc  to  naval  preparations,  would 
perhaps  he  belter  employed  in  providing  those 
articles  which  may  be  kept  without  waste  or 
consinnption,  and  be  in  readiness  when  any 
exigence  calls  them  into  use. — First  Inaugu- 
KAi.  ^Tessage.  viii.  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  122. 
(Dec.  1801.) 

5793.  NAVY,  Submarine  boats.— I  have 
ever  looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most 
to  be  depended  on  for  attaching  the  torpe- 
does, and  *  *  *  I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not 
abandoned  as  impracticable.  I  >hould  wish 
to  see  a  corps  of  young  men  trained  to  this 
service.  It  would  belong  to  the  engineers  if 
at  hand,  but  being  nautical,  I  suppose  we 
must  have  a  cc^rps  of  naval  engineers,  to 
practice  and  use  them.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  authority  to  put  any  part 
of  our  existing  naval  establishment  in  a 
course  of  training,  but  it  shall  be  the  subject 


of  a  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.— To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Fa» 
ED.,  ix,  125.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

6794. .  I  wait  [Colonel  Ful- 
ton's] answer  as  to  the  submarine  boat,  be- 
fore I  make  you  the  proposition  in  fonn. 
The  very  name  of  a  corps  of  submarine  en- 
gineers would  be  a  defence.— To  Robert 
Smith,    v,  172.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

5706.  NAVY  DEPABTKENT,  Bill  to 
estabUBh.— The  bill  for  establishing  a  De- 
partment of  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  was  tried 
yesterday  [April  25th]  on  its  passage  to  the 
third  reading,  and  prevailed  by  47  against 
41.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  237.  Foid  kd., 
vii,  244.    (Pa..  1798.) 

6796.  NAVY   TABDB^    Iiocation   oL- 

From  the  federalists  [in  Virginia]  I  expect 
nothing  on  any  principle  of  du^  or  patriotisn; 
but  I  did  suppose  they  would  pay  some  atten- 
tions to  the  mterests  of  Norfolk.  Is  it  the  in- 
terest of  that  place  to  strengthen  the  hue  and 
cry  against  the  policy  of  making  the  Eastern 
Branch  [Washington!  our  great  naval  deposit? 
Is  it  their  interest  that  this  should  be  removed 
to  New  York  or  Boston,  to  one  of  which  it 
must  go  if  it  leaves  this  ?  Is  it  their  interest  to 
scout  a  defence  by  gunboats  in  which  they  wonld 
share  amply,  in  hopes  of  a  navy  which  win  not 
be  built  in  our  day,  and  would  be  no  defence 
if  built,  or  of  forts  which  will  never  be  buik 
or  maintained,  and  would  be  no  defence  if 
built?  Yet  such  are  the  objects  which  diey 
patronize  in  their  papers.  This  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration  than  they  seem  to  have 
Riven  it. — ^To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  Foao  in.. 
viii.  338.     (W..  Dec.  1804.) 

5707.  NECSSSITTy  Law  of. — ^A  strict 
observance  of  the  written  law  is  *  *  • 
otie  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  bat 
it  is  not  the  highest.  The  laws  of  necessity, 
of  self-preservation,  of  saving  our  country 
when  in  danger,  are  of  higher  obligation. 
To  lose  our  country  by  a  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  written  law,  would  be  to  lose  the 
law  itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  all 
those  who  are  enjoying  them  with  us;  thus 
absurdly  sacrificing  the  end  to  the  means.— 
To  J.  B.  CoLviN.  V,  542.  Ford  Ka.  ix.  2^ 
(M..  1810.) 

5708.  NEOKEB  (Jacques),  AmUtioii  of. 

— It  is  a  tremendous  cloud,  indeed,  which 
hovers  over  this  nation,  and  he  at  the  helm  hat 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill  necessary  to 
weather  it.  Eloquence  in  a  high  degree,  knowl- 
edge in  matters  of  account  and  order,  are  dif 
tinguishing  traits  in  his  character.  Ambition  is 
his  first  passion,  virtue  his  second.  He  h^ 
not  discovered  that  sublime  truth,  that  a  bold, 
unequivocal  virtue  is  the  best  handmaid  even 
to  ambition,  and  would  carry  him  further,  in  the 
end.  than  the  temporizing,  wavering  policy  he 
pursues.  His  judgment  is  not  of  the  first  onle*'* 
scarcely  even  of  the  second;  his  resolntioB 
frail ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  rare  to  meet 
an  instance  of  a  person  so  much  below  the  repv- 
tntion  he  has  obtained. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  5^ 
(P..  1789.) 

6700.  MJfiCJUfiU  (Jaoqnes),  Titond  ^ 
liberty. — ^Though  he  has  appeared  to  trim 
a  little,  he  is  still,  in  the  main,  a  friend  to  v^^ 
lie  liberty.— To  John  Jay.    iii.  28.    (P..  iW> 
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0.  NECKEB  (Jacques),  Raise  of.— 

randson  of  M.  Necker  cannot  fail  of  a 
welcome  in  a  country  which  so  much 
ted  him.  To  myself,  who  loved  the  vir- 
id  honored  the  talents  of  the  grandfather, 
:entions  I  received  in  his  natal  house,  and 
liar  esteem  for  yourself,  are  additional 
to  whatever  service  I  can  render  him. — 

VDAME   DE   StAEL.       V.    133-       (W.,    1807.) 

1.  NECKEB  (Jacques),  Unfriendly 
merica. — Necker  never  set  any  store 
or  the  connection  with  us. — To  John  Jay. 
.     (P.,  1787.) 

\2.  NEGBOES,  Amalgamation.— 
amalgamation  with  the  other  color  pro- 
a  degradation  to  which  no  lover  of  his 
•y,  no  lover  of  excellence  in  the  human 
:ter  can  innocently  consent. — To  Edward 
.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  478.     (M.,  1814.) 

)3.  NEGBOES,  Bravery.— They  are  at 
as  brave,  and  more  adventuresome.  But 
lay  proceed  from  a  want  of  forethought, 

prevents  their  seeing  a  danger  till  it  be 
It.  When  present,  they  do  not  go  through 
;h  more  coolness  or  steadiness  than  the 
i. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  381.  Ford 
i,  245-     (1782.) 

>4.  NEGBOES,  Colonization.— The  bill 
:cd  by  the  revisors*  of  the  whole  [Vir- 
I  code  does  not  itself  contain  the  proposi- 
to  emancipate  all  slaves  born  atter  the 
ig  the  act;  but  an  amendment  containing 
I  prepared,  to  be  offered  to  the  Legislature 
ever  the  bill  should  be  taken  up,  and 
it  directing,  that  they  should  continue 
their  parents  to  a  certain  age,  then  to  be 
ht  up.  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage. 
>r  sciences,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till 
emales  should  be  eighteen,  and  the  males 
y-one  years  of  age,  when  they  should  be 
ized  to  such  place  as  the  circumstances 
•  time  should  render  most  proper,  sending 

out  with  arms,  implements  of  household 
>f  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  of  the 
1  domestic  animals,  &c.,  to  declare  them 
e  and  independent  people,  and  extend  to 

our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they  shall 

acquired  strength :  and  to  send  vessels  at 
ame  time  to  other  parts  of  the  world  for 
ual  number  of  white  inhabitants ;  to  induce 

to  migrate  hither,  proper  encouragements 

to  he  proposed. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 

Ford  ed.,  iii,  243.     (1782.) 

05. .     This  unfortunate  differ- 

of  color,  and  perhaps  of  faculty,  is  a  pow- 

obstacle  to  the  emancipation  of  these  peo- 

Many  of  their  advocates,  while  they  wish 
ndicate  the  liberty  of  human  nature,  are 
)us  also  to  preserve  its  dignity  and  beauty. 
;  of  these,  embarrassed  by  the  question, 
tat  further  is  to  be  done  with  them  "?  join 
selves  in  opposition  with  those  who  arc 
ited  by  sordid  avarice  only.  Among  the 
ans  emancipation   required  but  one  effort. 

slave,  when  made  free,  might  mix  with 
5ut  straining  the  blood  of  his  master.     Rut 

us  a  second  is  necessary,  unknown  to  his- 
When  freed,  he  is  to  be  removed  beyond 
rench  of  mixture. — Notes  on  Virginia 
386     Ford  ED.,  iii,  250.    (1782.) 

1O6.  — ; .    You  ask  my  opinion  on 

roposition  of  Mrs.  Mifflin,  to  take  measures 
rocuring.  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  an  estab- 
ent  to  which  the  people  of  color  of  thes'i- 
5  might,  trom  time  to  time,  be  colonized 
Tenon  prep^^ed  the  report  and  bill.— Editor. 


under  the  auspices  of  different  governments. 
Having  long  ago  made  up  my  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  have 
ever  thought  it  the  most  desirable  measure 
which  could  be  adopted,  for  gradually  drawing 
off  this  part  of  our  population,  most  advanta- 
geously for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us.  Going 
Trom  a  country  possessing  all  the  useful  arts, 
they  might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  would  thus 
carry  back  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  the 
Heeds  of  civilization  which  might  render  their 
sojournment  and  sufferings  here  a  blessing  in 
the  end  to  that  country. — To  John  Lynch,  v, 
563.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  303.     (M.,  1811.) 

5507. .    Nothing  is  more  to  be 

wished  than  that  the  United  States  would  them- 
selves undertake  to  make  such  an  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Exclusive  of  motives  of 
humanity,  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  might  repay  all  its  expenses.  But 
for  this,  the  national  mind  is  not  vet  prepared. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whetner  many  of 
these  people  would  voluntarily  consent  to  such 
an  exchange  of  situation,  and  very  certain  that 
few  of  those  advanced  to  a  certain  age  in  habits 
of  slavery,  would  be  capable  of  self-government. 
This  should  not,  however,  discourage  the  ex- 
neriment.  nor  the  early  trial  of  it. — To  John 
Lynch,   v,  565.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  304.     (M.,  iSii.'i 

5808. .    I    received   in    the   first 

year  of  my  coming  into  the  administration  of 
the  General  Government,  a  letter  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia   (Colonel   Monroe),   consult- 
ing me,  at  the  request  of  the  Le^slature  of  the 
State,  on   the  means  of  procuring  some  such 
asylum,  to  which  these  people  might  be  occa- 
sionally sent.     I  proposed  to  him  tne  establish- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  a  private  com- 
pany in  England  had  already  colonized  a  num- 
ber  of   negroes   and   particularly   the   fugitives 
from    these    States    during    the    Revolutionary 
War;  and  at  the  same  time  suggested,  if  this 
could  not  be  obtained,  some  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  South  America,  as  next  most  de- 
sirable.    The  subsequent  Legislature  approving 
these  ideas,  I  wrote,  the  ensuing  year,  1802,  to 
Mr.  Kin^,  our  Minister  in  London,  to  endeavor 
to  negotiate  with  the  Sierra  Leone  company  a 
reception  of  such  of  these  people  as  might  be 
colonized  thither.     He  opened  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Wedderburne  and  Mr.  Thornton,  sec- 
retaries of  the  company,  on  the  subject,  and.  in 
1803.   I  received  through   Mr.   King  the  result, 
which  was  that  the  colony  was  going  on,  but  in 
a  languishing  condition ;  that  the  funds  of  the 
company  were  likely  to  fail,  as  they  received  no 
returns  of  profit  to  keep  them   up ;   that  they 
were,  therefore,  in  treaty  with  their  government 
to  take  the  establishment  off  their  hands;  but 
that  in  no  event  should  they  be  willing  to  receive 
more  of  these  people  from  the  United  States,  as 
it   was    exactly    tnat    portion    of   their   settlers 
which   had  gone   from   hence,   which,  by   their 
idleness  and  turbulence,  had  kept  the  settlement 
.  in  constant  danger  of  dissolution,  which  could 
'  not  have  been  prevented  but  for  the  aid  of  the 
maroon  negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  who  were 
more  industrious  and  orderly  than  the  others, 
and  supported  the  authoritv  of  the  government 
and    its    laws.     ♦     ♦     *     I'he    effort    which    I 
made  with  Portugal,  to  obtain  an  establishment 
for  them  within  their  claims  in  South  America, 
proved    also    abortive. — To    John    Lynch,      v, 
564.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  303.     (M.,  1811.)     See  Colo- 
nization. 

5809.  NEGBOES,  Blevating.^ — Kobody 
wishes  more  ardently  than  I  do  to  a^e  a  ^ood 
system    commenced    for    raising   the      condition 
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lioth  of  their  body  and  mind  to  what  it  ought 
to  be,  as  fast  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present 
existence,  and  other  circumstances  which  cannot 
be  neglected,  will  admit. — To  Benjamin  Ban- 
NKKKR.  iii,  291.  hoRD  ED..  V,  Z7T,  (Pa« 
1791.) 

—  NEGBOESy         Emandpatlozi.— See 

Slavery. 

5810.  NEGBOES,  Future  of.^I  have 
sui>i)osed  the  black  man,  in  his  present  state. 
miKht  nut  be  in  r>ody  and  mind  equal  to  the 
white  man  :  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  affirm, 
that,  equally  cultivated  for  a  few  generations, 
he  would  nut  become  so. — To  General  Chas- 
TLLLix.  i.  341.  Ford  ed..  iii.  138.  ^P., 
1785.) 

5811.  NEGBOES,  Griefs.— Their  griefs 
arc  transient.  Those  numberless  afflictions, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  Heaven  has 
given  life  to  us  in  mercy  or  in  wrath,  are  less 
lelt.  and  sooner  forgotten  with  them. — Notes 
ON  ViR<;iNiA.  viii,  382.  Ford  kd..  iii,  245. 
<i782.) 

5812.  NEGBOES,      Improvement. — The 

improvement  i>f  the  blacks  in  body  and  mind, 
in  the  first  instance  of  their  mixture  with  the 
whites,  has  been  observed  by  every  one.  and 
I)roves  that  their  inferiority  is  not  the  effect 
iiuTily  of  their  con«lition  in  life. — Notes  on 
\iK»;iMA.  viii,  384.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  247. 
(I /«-••) 

5813. .     Bishop    Gregoire    wrote 

to  me  on  the  doubts  1  had  exi>rcssed  five  or 
>ix  and  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia, as  to  the' grade  of  understanding  of  the 
negroes.  an»l  he  sent  me  his  luiok  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  negroes.  His  credulity  has  made 
him  gather  up  every  story  he  could  find  of  men 
of  iti  or  (without  distinguishing  whether  black, 
or  of  what  degree  of  mixture),  however  slight 
the  nuntion,  or  light  the  authority  on  which 
they  ;ire  iiimted.  The  wh()le  do  not  amount,  in 
point  «jt'  evidence,  to  what  we  know  ourselves 
0}  iSaniieker.  We  know  he  had  spherical  trigo- 
iiiiiiutry  em  High  to  make  almanacs.  Iiut  not 
without  the  siiNpicion  of  aid  from  l-'llicot.  who 
w.i.s  lii>  iu-iiilil)nr  ami  friend,  and  never  missed 
an  opptirtiMiiiy  of  putVing  him.  1  have  a  long 
Utter  from  lianiieker.  which  show;  him  to  have 
lia»l  a  mind  of  mtv  e«»miiio!i  stature  indeed. 
As  to  Bishop  Gregoire,  I  wrote  him  a  very  soft 
answer.  It  was  impossible  for  doubt  to  have 
been  m<)re  tenderly  or  hesitatingly  expresseil 
tliaii  that  was  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  ami 
nothing  was  or  is  farther  from  my  intentions, 
than  til  enlist  myself  as  the  champitm  of  a  t'lxeil 
«il)iniiin.  wliere  I  have  only  expresse«l  a  dou])t. 
.'^i.  Dt.iiiingii  will,  in  time,  throw  light  on  the 
<intNti<«n. —  To  Joi:i.  li.xki.ow.  v,  475.  1m>hi)  f.i>.. 
ix.    -M.I.      (M..    i«o-».) 

5814.  NEGBOES.    Indians    vs.— Com- 

l-.Miii'  tlir:M  ]>>■  their  faenlties  of  memory,  rea- 
son, ami  imauiination.  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
nunKTN  tluy  are  eijnal  t(t  the  whites:  in  reason 
nuiili  iii'iritT.  as  I  think  one  coulil  scarcelv 
be  fonml  cai table  kA  traeing  and  efMnprchen<Hng 
tht'  in\  cstin.itiiins  of  l*',ucli(l :  ami  that  in  imagi- 
nation tluy  are  «lull.  tastele*:s.  anil  anoniah)tis. 
It  wnnl'!  be  unfair  to  follow  them  to  Africa  for 
this  invi  Ntigation.  We  will  rf)nsider  them  here. 
on  tlu-  s.niu-  ^itage  with  the  whites,  and  where 
till'  facts  arc  not  apt»ervphal  on  which  a  judg- 
nii  nt  is  t'»  be  formed.  It  will  be  right  to 
make  gre.it  allowanees  fur  the  ditTerence  of  con- 
<liti<»n.  of  fdueation.  of  conversation,  of  the 
sphere  in  wliich  they  move.  Many  millions  of 
them  have  been  brought  to.  and  born  in  Amer- 


ica. Most  of  them,  indeed,  have  been  confined 
to  tillage,  to  their  own  homes,  and  their  owo 
society :  yet  many  of  them  have  been  so  situ- 
ated that  they  might  have  availed  themselvet 
of  the  conversation  of  their  masters:  many  of 
them  have  been  brought  up  to  the  handicraft 
arts,  and  from  that  circumstance  have  always 
been  associated  with  the  whites.  Some  have 
been  liberally  educated,  and  all  have  lived  in 
countries  where  the  arts  and  sciences  arc  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  degree,  and  have  bad 
before  their  eyes  samples  of  the  best  works 
from  abroad.  The  Indians,  with  no  advantages 
of  this  kind,  will  often  carve  figures  on  their 
pipes  not  destitute  of  design  and  merit  They 
will  crayon  out  an  animal,  a  plant,  or  a  country, 
so  as  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  germ  in  their 
minds  which  only  wants  cultivation.  They  as- 
tonish you  with  strokes  of  the  most  sublime 
oratory ;  such  as  prove  their  reason  and  senti- 
ment strong,  their  imagination  glowing  and 
elevated.  But  never  yet  could  I  find  that  a 
black  had  uttered  a  thought  above  the  level  of 
plain  narration :  never  saw  even  an  elementary- 
trait  of  painting  or  sculpture. — Notes  on  Vik* 
GiNi.\.     viii.  382.     Ford  ed..  iii,  245.     (1782.) 

5815.  NEGROES,  Industry. — An  opin- 
ion is  hazarded  by  some,  but  proved  by  none, 
that  moral  urgencies  arc  not  sulncient  to  induce 
the  negro  to  labor :  that  nothing  can  do  this  but 
physical  coercion.  But  this  is  a  problem  which 
the  present  age  alone  is  prepared  to  solve  h%' 
experiment.  It  would  be  a  solecism  to  sup- 
pose a  race  of  animals  created,  without  sufficient 
foresight  and  energy  to  preserve  their  own  ex- 
istence. It  is  disproved,  too.  by  the  fact  that 
they  exist,  and  have  existed  through  all  the 
ages  of  history.  We  arc  not  sufficiently  ac- 
c|uainted  with  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  to  say 
that  there  may  not  l>e  some  in  which  habits  of 
indu.^try  are  established,  and  the  arts  practiced 
which  are  necessary  to  render  life  comfortable. 
The  experiment  now  in  prosrress  in  St.  Domingo. 
tho.<;e  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mesurado.  are 
but  beginning.  Your  proposition  has  its  aspects 
of  promise  also :  and  should  it  not  fully  answer 
t(^  calculations  in  figures,  it  may  yet.  in  its  de- 
velopments, lead  to  happy  results. — To  Miss 
I'.xNNv  Wright,  vii,  4oi8.  Fomo  ed..  x.  .^4i. 
l-M..  1825.) 

5816.  NEOB0E8,  Intecrrity.— Notwith- 
standing these  considerations  which  miii^t 
weaken  their  respect  for  the  laws  of  property, 
we  find  among  them  numerous  instances  of  the 
most  rigid  integrity,  and  as  many  as  amonfi 
their  better  instructed  masters,  of  benevolence. 
gratitude,  and  unshaken  fidelity. — Notes  os 
X'iKciM.x.  viii.  386.  Ford  eo.,  iii.  ^49- 
(1782.)     See  Slavery. 

5817.  NEGB0E8,    Litarary.— Misery  is 

often  the  parent  of  the  most  alfecting  touches 
in  poetry.  Among  the  blacks  is  misery  enough< 
Cind  knows,  but  no  poetry.  Love  is  the  pecu- 
liar cestrum  of  the  poet.  Their  love  is  ardent, 
but  it  kindles  the  senses  only,  not  the  imagi- 
nation. Religion,  indeed,  has  produced  a  Phyl- 
lis Wheatley  ;*  but  it  could  not  produce  a  poet. 
The  compositions  published  under  her  name  are 
below  the  dignity  of  criticism.  The  heroes  of  the 
Ounciad  are  to  her,  as  Hercules  to  the  author 
of  that  poem. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii.  383- 
I'oun  ED.,  iii,  246.     (1782.) 

5818. .    I^atius  Sancho  has  ap- 

Proached  nearer  to  merit  in  composition  [!han 
hyllis  Wheatley]  :  yet  bis  letters  do  more  fannor 
to  the  heart  than  the  head.    They  breathe  the 

*  A  collection  of  poems  by  Phyllis  Wheatley  va* 
printed  In  London  in  X773.— EDrrOR. 
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J>urest  effusions  of  friendship  and  general  phi- 
anthropy,  and  show  how  great  a  degree  of  the 
latter  may  be  compounded  with  strong  religious 
zeal.  He  is  often  happy  in  the  turn  of  his  com- 
pliments, and  his  style  is  easy  and  familiar,  ex- 
cept when  he  affects  a  Shandean  fabrication  of 
words.  But  his  imagination  is  wild  and  ex- 
travagant, escapes  incessantly  from  every  re- 
straint of  reason  and  taste,  and,  in  the  cotirse 
of  its  vagaries,  leaves  a  tract  of  thought  as  in- 
coherent and  eccentric,  as  is  the  course  of  a 
meteor  through  the  sky.  His  subjects  should 
often  have  led  him  to  a  process  of  sober  rea- 
soning:  yet  we  find  him  always  substituting 
sentiment  for  demonstration.  Upon  the  whole, 
though  we  admit  him  to  the  first  place  among 
those  of  his  own  color  who  have  presented  them- 
selves to  the  public  judgment,  yet  when  we 
compare  him  with  the  writers  of  the  race  among 
whom  he  lived  and  particularly  with  the  episto- 
lary class  in  which  he  has  taken  his  own  stand, 
we  are  compelled  to  enroll  him  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column.  This  criticism  supposes  the  letters 
published  under  his  name  to  be  genuine,  and 
to  have  received  amendment  from  no  other 
hand:  points  which  would  not  be^of  easy  in- 
vestigation.— Notes  on  Virginia.*  viii.  383. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  247.     (1782.) 

5819.  NEOBOESy  Music— In  music  they 
4ire  more  generally  gifted  than  the  whites,  with 
accurate  ears  for  tune  and  time,  and  they  have 
been  fognd  capable  of  imagining  a  small  catch.* 
Whether  they  will  be  equal  to  the  composition 
of  a  more  extensive  run  of  melody,  or  of  com- 
plicated harmony,  is  yet  to  be  proved. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii.  383.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  246. 
(1782.) 

5820.  NEQBOES,  Natural  History  and. 
— The  opinion  that  they  are  inferior  in  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  imagination,  must  be 
liazarded  with  great  diffidence.  To  justify  a 
general  conclusion,  requires  many  observations, 
even  where  the  subject  may  be  submitted  to 
the  anatomical  knife,  to  optical  glasses,  to 
analysis  by  fire  or  by  solvents.  How  much 
-more  then  where  it  is  a  faculty,  not  a  substance. 
we  are  examining ;  where  it  eludes  the  research 
of  all  the  senses;  where  the  conditions  of  its 
•existence  are  various  and  variously  combined ; 
where  the  effects  of  those  which  are  present 
or  absent  bid  defiance  to  calculation :  let  me 
add.  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  great  tenderness, 
where  our  conclusion  would  degrade  a  whole 
race  of  men  from  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  beings 
-which  their  Creator  may  perhaps  have  given 
them.  To  our  reproach  it  must  be  said,  that 
though  for  a  century  and  a  half  we  have  had 
under  our  eyes  the  races  of  black  and  of  red 
men,  they  have  never  yet  been  viewed  by  us  as 
subjects  of  natural  history.  I  advance  it.  there- 
fore, as  a  suspicion  only,  that  the  blacks, 
whether  originally  a  distinct  race,  or  made  dis- 
tinct by  time  and  circumstances,  are  inferior  to 
the  whites  in  the  endowments  both  of  body  and 
mind.  It  is  not  against  experience  to  suppose 
that  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  or 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  mav  possess  dif- 
ferent qualifications.  Will  not  a  lover  of  natu- 
ral history,  then,  one  who  views  the  gradations 
in  all  the  races  of  animals  with  the  eye  of 
philosophy,  excuse  an  effort  to  keep  those  in 
the  department  of  man  as  distinct  as  nature 
has  formed  them? — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii. 
386.     Ford  ed..  iii,   249.     (1782.) 

•  The  instrument  proper  to  them  Is  the  Banier 
fcormpted  by  the  negroes  into  **  banjo  "1  which 
they  brouffht  hither  from  Africa,  and  which  is  the 
original  of  the  gnltar,  its  chords  being  precisely  the 
four  lower  6hords  of  the  gruitar.— Note  by  Jeffer- 
soif. 


5821.  NEGBOES,  PecuUarities.— To 
these  objections,  which  are  political,  may  lie 
added  others,  which  are  physical  and  moraL 
Whether  the  black  of  the  negro  resides  in  the 
reticular  membrane  between  the  skin  and  scarf- 
skin,  or  in  the  scarf-skin  itself;  whether  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  color  of  the  blood,  the  color  of 
the  bile,  or  from  that  of  some  other  secretion, 
the  difference  is  fixed  in  nature,  and  is  as  real 
as  if  its  seat  and  cause  were  better  known  to  us. 
And  is  this  difference  of  no  importance?  Is  it 
not  the  foundation  of  a  greater  or  less  .share 
of  beauty  in  the  two  races?  Are  not  the  fine 
mixtures  of  red  and  white,  the  expressions  of 
every  passion  by  greater  or  less  suffusions  of 
color  in  the  one,  preferable  to  that  eternal  mo- 
notony, which  reigns  in  the  countenances,  that 
immovable  veil  of  black  which  covers  all  the 
emotions  of  the  other  race?  Add  to  these,  flow- 
ing hair,  a  more  elegant  symmetry  of  form,  their 
own  judgment  in  favor  of  the  white<:,  declared 
by  their  preference  of  them,  as  uniformly  as  is 
the  preference  of  the  Oranootan  for  the  black 
woman  over  those  of  his  own  species.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  superior  beauty,  is  thought  worthy 
attention  in  the  propagation  of  our  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  domestic  animals;  why  not  in 
that  of  man?  Besides  those  of  color,  figure, 
and  hair,  there  are  other  physical  distinctions 
proving  a  difference  of  race.  They  have  less 
hair  on  the  face  and  body.  They  secrete  less  by 
the  kidneys,  and  more  by  the  glands  of  the  skin, 
which  ^ves  them  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odor.  This  greater  degree  of  transpiration  ren- 
ders them  more  tolerant  of  heat,  and  less  of 
cold  than  the  whites.  Perhaps,  too,  a  difference 
of  structure  in  the  pulmonary  apparatus,  which 
a  late  ingenious  experimentalist  (Crawford)  has 
discovered  to  be  the  principal  regulator  of  an- 
imal heat,  may  have  disabled  them  from  ex- 
tricating, in  the  act  of  inspiration,  so  much  of 
that  fluid  from  the  outer  air,  or  obliged  them 
in  expiration,  to  ^)art  with  more  of  it. — Notes 
ON  Virginia.  viii,  381.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  2.14. 
(1782.) 

—  NEGBOES,  Penal  Colony  for. — See 
Colony,  Penal. 

5822.  NEGBOES,  Badal  differences.^ 

It  will  probably  be  asked,  why  not  retain  and 
incorporate  the  blacks  into  the  State,  and  thus 
save  the  expense  of  supplying  by  importation  of 
white  settlers,  the  vacancies  they  will  leave? 
Deep-rooted  prejudices  entertained  by  the 
whites ;  ten  thousand  recollections,  by  the 
blacks,  of  the  injuries  they  have  sustained; 
new  provocations ;  the  real  distinctions  which 
nature  has  made :  and  many  other  circumstances 
will  divide  us  into  parties,  and  produce  con- 
vulsions, which  will  probably  never  end  but  in 
the  extermination  of  the  one  or  the  other  race. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii.  380.  Ford  ed..  iii. 
244.     (1782.) 

5823.  NEGBOES,  Bights  of.— Be  as- 
sured that  no  person  living  wishes  more  sin- 
cerely than  I  do,  to  see  a  complete  refutation 
of  the  doubts  T  have  myself  entertained  and 
expressed  on  the  grade  of  understanding  allotted 
to  the  negroes  by  nature,  and  to  find  that  in  this 
respect  they  are  on  a  par  with  ourselves.  My 
doubts  were  the  result  of  personal  observation 
on  the  limited  sphere  of  my  own  State,  where 
the  opportunities  for  the  development  of  their 
genius  were  not  favorable,  and  those  of  exerci- 
sing it  still  less  so.  T  expressed  them,  there- 
fore, with  great  hesitation :  but  whatever  be 
their  degree  of  talent  it  is  no  measure  of  their 
rights.  Because  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  superior 
to  others  in  understanding,  he  was  not  therefor* 
lord  of  the  person  or  property  of  others.     O 
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this  subject  they  are  gaining  daily  in  the  opin- 
ions   ot     nations,    and    hopeti.I    advances    arc  > 
making    towards    their    recstaiuislinient    on    an  . 
equal  looting  with  the  other  co.ors  of  the  human  ' 
family.      1    jiray    you.    therefore,    to   accept    my  j 
thanks  for  the  many  instances  you  have  enabled 
me  to  observe  of  respectable  intelligence  in  that 
race  of  men.  which  cannot  fail  to  ha\e  ctTcct 
in  hastening  the  day  of  their  relief. — To  HE^rRl 
Gkkgoiki:.   V,  429.   Ford  eo..  ix.  246.  ( W.,  1809.) 

5824.  NEGROES,  Sleep  and  amuse- 
ments.— They  seem  to  require  less  sleep.  A 
black,  after  hard  labor  through  the  day.  will  be 
induced  by  the  slightest  amusements  to  sit  up 
till  midnight,  or  later,  though  knowing  he  must 
be  out  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  morning.— 
Notes  ox  Virginia,  viii,  381.  Ford  i:d.,  iii, 
J45.     (1782.) 

5825. .  In  general,  their  exist- 
ence api)ears  to  participate  more  of  sensation 
than  rcHection.  To  this  must  l)e  ascribed  their 
disi)osition  to  sleep  when  abstracted  from  their 
diversiony.  and  unemployed  in  labor,  .^n  animal 
whose  body  is  at  rest,  and  who  does  not  reflect, 
must  be.  disposed  to  sleep  of  course. — Notes  o.n 
Virgin i\.    viii.  382.     Ford  ed.,  iii.  245.  (1782.) 

5826.  NEGBOES,  Talents.— Nobody 
wishes  more  than  I  do  to  see  such  proofs  as  you 
exhi])it,  that  nature  has  given  to  our  black 
brethren  talents  criual  to  those  of  the  other 
colors  of  men.  and  that  the  appearance  of  a 
want  of  them  is  owing  merely  to  the  degraded 
c(»ndition  of  their  existence,  both  in  Africa  and 
America.  ♦  ♦  *  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
spending  your  Almanac  to  Monsieur  de  Con- 
dorcet.  Secrctnry  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Pari«?,  and  member  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety, because  1  considered  it  as  a  document  to 
which  yo:ir  color  had  a  right  for  their  justifica- 
tion njjainst  the  doubts  which  have  been  enter- 
tained" of  them. — To  Benjamin  Banneker.  iii. 
?oi.  Voui)  KD..  V.  ,^77.  (Pa..  1791-)  See  Bax- 
\i.Ki:u. 

5827.  NELSON  (Thomas),  Governor  of 

Virginia. — [Governor  Jefferson's]  office  was 
now  [Jimt-.  1 781.1  near  expiring,  the  country 
[X'imiiiia]  under  invasion  by  a  powerful  army, 
no  services  but  military  of  any  avail,  un- 
j.rop.'ired  by  hi*;  line  of  fife  and  education  f«->r 
the  comir.an<l  of  jinnies,  he  believed  it  right  not 
ti»  sl.'ind  in  tlu'  wny  of  talents  better  fitted  thaM 
ills  own  to  the  circumstnnce-  imder  which  tlu* 
eonntrv  was  placed.  He.  therefore,  himself  pro 
]..si-.l  t'»  his  frirn'N  in  the  Legislature  that  Gen- 
eral NeUon.  who  comman<led  the  militia  of  th'.* 
Stnic.  sliMiiM  1m'  a]>pointed  Governor,  as  he  was 
*<onsiblr  th;it  the  ninon  of  the  civil  and  military 
pi;.\vcr  in  tin-  ^aml•  hamls  at  this  time,  would 
^reatlv  faciiit.'ile  military  measures.  This  ap- 
IHiintmeiit  rirrordin?j:lv  t<tok  place  on  the  uth 
of  Tune.  17S1. — Invasion  (»f  Va.  Mi-MOKANnrM. 
ix/22\.     (M..  T7R1.) 

5828.  NEOLOGY,  American. — I     am  nf> 

iriend  to  \\h:it  is  c.dled  Pin-isw.  but  a  zeal- 
rv.is  OTU-  ti)  tlu-  \'r(>h>i;\'  wh'ch  ha-  Mitrmlueed 
thrs«-  tw»  wonls  without  the  authority  of  any 
diction;iry.  1  consid'T  the  one  as  destroyim: 
the  nrrvo  ri-vl  In-.tuty  of  hngunge.  whilcr  tlur 
o'lu-r  iinj)roM's  both,  .'ind  adds  to  its  copious- 
nt  s«.  T  h.iM-  hn-.y  not  a  little  d«sappi>intv<l.  and 
m.-'de  sr»^iM"r'oM-  of  mv  own  judijment.  «>n  '"ei-- 
■ul:  the  F.dinii'irL'h  I\"vicwers.  the  ablest  critics 
"f  the  a?o.  set  tlirir  faei--^  apininst  the  introdtu:- 
*ion  of  new  w.irds  into  the  Tvnirlish  lanjiuaye ; 
they  are  pnrtio'i'arh-  apprehensive  ih'it  th* 
writers  of  thf  I'lvtrd  Statrs  \\']]  a<lnl'erat(*  it. 
Cert.iinlv  st^  j^'real  j/ro\ving  a  population,  spread 


over  such  an  extent  of  country,  with  such  a 
variety  of  climates,  of  productions,  of  arts,  musi 
en  arge  their  language,  to  make  it  answer  its 
purpose  of  expressing  all  ideas,  the  new  as 
well  as  the  old.  The  new  circumstances  under 
which  we  are  placed,  call  for  new  words,  new 
phrases,  and  for  the  transfer  of  old  words  to 
new  objects.  An  .\merican  dialect  will,  there- 
fore, be  formed:  so  will  a  West-Indian  and 
Asiatic,  as  a  Scotch  and  an  Irish  are  already 
formed.  But  whether  will  these  adulterate,  or 
enrich  the  English  language?  Has  the  beauti- 
ful poetry  of  Burns,  or  his  Scottish  dialect, 
disfigured  it?  Did  the  .Athenians  consider  the 
Doric,  the  Ionian,  the  Aeolic,  and  other  dialects 
as  disfiguring  or  as  beautifying  their  language? 
Did  they  fastidiously  disavow  Herodotus,  Pin- 
dar, Theocritus,  Sappho.  Alcaeus,  as  Grecian 
writers?  On  the  contrary,  they  were  sensible 
that  the  variety  of  dialects,  still  infinitely  varied 
by  poetical  license,  constituted  the  riches  of 
their  language,  and  made  the  Grecian  Homer 
the  first  of  poets,  as  he  must  ever  remain,  until 
a  language  equally  ductile  and  copious*  shaH 
again  be  spoken. — To  John  Waldo,  vi,  184. 
(.M..   1813.) 

5829.  NETJTRALITYy  Ctunying  trmdft 
and. — If  war  in  Europe  take  place,  I  hope 
the  new  world  will  fatten  on  the  follies  of  the 
old.  If  we  can  but  establish  the  principles  r.i 
the  armed  neutrality  for  ourselves,  we  must  be- 
come carriers  for  all  parties  as  far  as  we  can 
raise  vessels. — To  E.  Rutledge.  iii.  165.  Fohi> 
rn..  v.  197.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

5830. .    A  stoppage  by  some  of 

the  belligerent  powers  of  one  of  our  vessels 
going  with  grain  to  an  unblockaded  port,  would 
he  so  unequivocal  an  infringement  of  the  ncu- 
fal  rights,  that  we  cannot  conceive  it  will  be 
attempted. — To  Thomas  Pincknev.  iii,  551. 
FoHn  ED.,  vi.  243.  (Pa..  May  1793.) 

5831. .    The  rights  of  a  nentral 

to  carr>'  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with  every 
part  of  the  dominions  of  a  belligerent,  permitted 
by  the  laws  of  the  country  (with  the  exception 
of  blockaded  ports  and  contraband  of  war),  was 
believed  to  have  been  decided  between  Great 
l^ritain  and  the  United  States  by  the  .sentence 
of  the  commissioners  mutuall}^  appointed  to  de- 
ride on  that  and  other  que<;tions  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  and  by  the  actual  oay- 
mcnt  of  damages  awarded  by  them  against  Gi^.it 
]  ritain  for  the  infraction  of  that  right.  When. 
therefore,  it  was  perceived  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  revived  with  others  more  novel,  ami 
extending  the  injury,  instructions  wore  given  to 
the-  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
.^tates  at  the  court  of  London,  and  remon- 
strances duly  made  by  him  on  the  subject. 
'riK«;e  were  followed  by  a  partial  and  temporary 
loispension  only,  without  the  disavowal  of  the 
principle.  He  has,  therefore,  been  instructed 
To  urge  this  subject  anew,  to  bring  it  more  fullv 
to  the  bar  of  reason^  and  to  insist  on  the  rii^!>' 
too  evident  and  too  important  to  he  surrendered. 
Sni-ciAi-  Message,   viii.  57.    For: 


(Jan.   t8o6.) 


Ford  ed..  viii.  417. 


5832. .    To  former  violations  of 

maritime  riehts,  another  is  now  added  of  vcr* 
extensive  effect.  The  government  of  that  nation 
[Great  Britain]  has  issued  an  order  interdictin'j 
all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity 
with  them  :  and  being  now  at  war  with  ncarlv 
every  nation  on  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  our  vessels  are  required  to  sacrifice  their 
cargoes  at  the  first  port  they  touch,  or  to  return 
home  without  the  Itenefit  of  going  to  any  other 
market.     Under  this  new  law  of  the  ocean,  our 
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trade  on  the  Mediterranean  has  been  swept  away 
by  seizures  and  condemnations,  and  that  in 
other  seas  is  threatened  with  the  same  fate. — 
Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii,  84.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  156.     C1807.)     See  Navigation. 

5833.  JSHSUTBJLLLTY,  Contraband  of 
war. — In  our  treaty  with  Prussia,  we  have 
gone  ahead  of  other  nations  in  doing  away 
with  restraints  on  the  commerce  of  peaceful 
nations,  by  declaring  that  nothing  shall  be  con- 
traband. For,  in  truth,  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  arts,  when  every  country  has  such 
ample  means  of  procuring  arms  within  and  with- 
out itself,  the  regulations  of  contraband  answer 
no  other  end  than  to  draw  other  nations  into  the 
war.  However,  as  other  nations  have  not  ^iven 
sanction  to  this  improvement,  we  claim  it,  at 
present,  with  Prussia  alone. — To  Thomas 
Finckney.  iii,  551-  Ford  ed.,  vi,  243.  (Pa., 
May  1793.)  See  Belligerents  and  Contra- 
band OF  War. 

5834.  NBITTRALITY,  Duties.— We  have 
seen  with  sincere  concern  the  flames  of  war 
lighted  up  again  in  Europe,  and  nations  with 
which  we  have  the  most  friendly  and  useful  re- 
lations engaged  in  mutual  destruction.  While  we 
regret  the  miseries  in  which  we  see  others  in- 
volved, let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind 
Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and 
moderation  our  late  legislative  councils  while 
placed  under  the  urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs, 
g^uarded  us  from  hastily  entering  into  the  san- 
guinary contest,  and  left  us  only  to  look  on  and 
to  pity  its  ravages.  These  will  be  heaviest  on 
those   immediately   engaged.     Yet   the   nations 

fursuing  peace  will  not  be  exempt  from  all  evil, 
n  the  course  of  this  conflict  [France  and  Eng- 
land], let  it  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  in- 
terest and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice 
and  of  incessant  kindness;  to  receive  their 
armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  distresses 
of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the  means  of  an- 
noyance to  none;  to  establish  in  our  harbors 
such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individ- 
ually in  a  war  in  which  their  country  takes  no 
part ;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizen 
or  alien,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag 
for  vessels  not  entitled  to  it,  infecting  thereby 
with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and 
committing  us  into  controversies  for  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs  not  our  own ;  to  exact  from 
every  nation  the  observance,  toward  our  vessels 
and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  all  civilized  people  acknowledge:  to 
merit  the  character  of  a  just  nation,  and  main- 
tain that  of  an  independent  one.  preferring 
every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong. 
Congress  will  consider  whether  the  existing  laws 
enable  us  efficaciously  to  maintain  this  course 
with  our  citizens  in  all  places,  and  with  others 
while  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction,  and 
will  give  them  the  new  modifications  necessary 
for  these  objects.  Some  contraventions  of  right 
have  already  taken  place,  both  within  our 
jurisdictional  limits  and  on  the  high  seas.  The 
friendly  disposition  of  the  governments  from 
whose  agents  they  have  proceeded,  as  well  as 
their  wisdom  and  regard  for  justice,  leave  us  in 
reasonable  expectation  that  thev  will  be  rectified 
and  prevented  in  future;  and  that  no  act  will  he 
countenanced  by  them  which  threatens  to  dis- 
turb our  friendly  intercourse.  Separated  by  a 
wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them 
together,  with  productions  and  wants  which  ren- 
der our  commerce  and  friendship  useful  to 
them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  any  to   assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them. 


We  should  be  most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to 
cast  away  the  singular  blessmgs  of  the  position 
in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportimity 
she  has  endowed  us  with  of  pursuing,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  in* 
dustry,  peace  and  happiness ;  of  cultivating  gen- 
eral friendship,  and  of  bringing  collisions  of 
interest  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than 
of  force.  How  desirable,  then,  must  it  be,  in  a 
government  like  ours«  to  see  its  citizens  adopt 
individually  the  views,  the  interests,  and  the 
conduct  wnich  their  country  should  pursue,  di- 
vesting themselves  of  those  passions  and  par- 
tialities which  tend  to  lessen  useful  friendships, 
and  to  embarrass  and  embroil  us  in  the  calam- 
itous scenes  of  Europe.  Confident  that  you  will 
dul^  estimate  the  importance  of  neutral  dis- 
positions toward  the  observance  of  neutral  con- 
duct, that  you  will  be  sensible  how  much  it  is 
our  duty  to  look  on  the  bloody  arena  spread 
before  us  with  commiseration  indeed,  but  with 
no  other  wish  than  to  see  it  closed,  I  am 
persuaded  you  will  cordially  cherish  these  dis- 
positions  in  all  discussions  among  yourselves, 
and  in  all  communications  with  your  constit^ 
uents ;  and  I  anticipate  with  satisfaction  the 
measures  of  wisdom  which  the  great  interests 
now  committed  to  you  will  give  vou  an  oppor- 
tunity of  providing,  and  myself  that  of  approv- 
ing and  carrying  into  execution  with  the  haelity 
I  owe  to  my  country. — Third  Annual  Message. 
viii,  27,     Ford  ed.,  viii,  272.     (Oct.  1803.) 

5836.  JTETJTRATJTY,  Enemy  goodfl.— 
Another  source  of  complaint  with  Mr.  Genet 
has  been  that  the  English  take  French  goods 
out  of  American  vessels,  which  he  says  is 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  ought  to  be 
prevented  by  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  suppose 
It  to  have  been  long  an  established  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations,  that  the  goods  of  a  friend 
are  free  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  and  an  enemy's 
goods  lawful  prize  in  the  vessel  of  a  friend. 
The  inconvenience  of  this  principle  which  sub- 
jects merchant  vessels  to  be  stopped  at  sea, 
searched,  ransacked,  led  out  of  their  course, 
has  induced  several  nations  latterly  to  stipulate 
against  it  by  treaty,  and  to  substitute  another 
in  its  stead,  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free 
goods,  and  enemy  bottoms  enemy  goods;  a  rule 
equal  to  the  other  in  point  of  loss  and  gain, 
but  less  oppressive  to  commerce.  As  far  as  it 
has  been  introduced,  it  depends  on  the  treaties 
stipulating  it,  and  forms  exceptions,  in  special 
cases,  to  the  general  operation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions. We  have  introduced  it  into  our  treaties 
with  France,  Holland  and  Prussia ;  and  French 
^oods  found  by  the  two  latter  nations  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms  are  not  made  prize  of.  It  is  our 
wish  to  establish  it  with  other  nations.  But 
this  requires  their  consent  also,  is  a  work  of 
time,  and  in  the  meanwhile^  they  have  a  ri^ht 
to  act  on  the  general  principle,  without  giving 
to  us  or  to  France  cause  of  complaint.  Nor  do 
I  see  that  France  can  lose  by  it  on  the  whole. 
For  though  she  loses  her  goods  when  found  in 
our  vessels  by  the  nations  with  whom  we  have 
no  treaties,  yet  she  gains  our  goods,  when  found 
in  the  vessels  of  the  same  and  all  other  nations ; 
and  we  believe  the  latter  mass  to  be  greater  than 
the  former. — To  Gouverneur  Morris.  !v,  43. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  387.     (Pa.,  Aug.  1793.) 

6836. .  It  is  to  be  lamented,  in- 
deed, that  the  general  principle  has  operated  so 
cruelly  in  the  dreadful  calamity  which  has  lately 
happened  in  St.  Domingo.  The  miserable  fugi- 
tives, who,  to  save  their  lives,  had  taken  asylum 
in  our  vessels^  with  such  valuable  and  portable 
things  as  could  be  gathered  in  the  moment  out 
of  the  ashes  of  their  houses  and  wrecks  of  theli 
fortunes,  have  been  plundered  of  these  remaini 
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t};i-  lit...  n-V'l  sea  rover-  of  their  eneiiiie.T. 
-  J..:-  -■a..I!l''1,  1.:^  this  occa«»j"ii.  the  dib.-ui- 
l.'.i.t>  <■:  :lu-  uenL-ra!  iirsniip.e.  that  "an  er.- 
.  -  ::'.<..l.  arc  free  i-rue  iii  the  ve>«>els  of  .'i 
:.'i  '.  .'*'.•:  it  is  one  of  tht-t-  «lcplnral«I«:  a:;.i 
f  rt^c  i.!i  »..;I.-.::;itic>  tu  which  they  irxjio-i.-  their.- 
;.  i  ( -.Ti  r  ir.l"  a  -tatc  oi  war.  furni>hiii'jr 
;■«  .-::.  .-v. :  r  lc>>'  n  t'l  avi-i»l  it  by  ju'-iice  ravl 
Itr:.::.i'..   .;:;  I   ttj!   a  caU'»e  <>i  encoiirapfen'.em 

>  '  ■  •'•■r  iwn  t"wris  t(»  the  "ame  buniin;,' 
.'.-.■.tilurit -.    iK»r   nf    c«»:ni»lainl    hecausc    w  r 

.   ?.    -    -I  '11    vi.KM  '  k   M'lKi-i-.    iv.  44.   F-  ••.■.> 

\i.    ,\sy.      r  Pa..   Aug.    1793.)      See   E.vemy 
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5837.  NEUTRALITY,  Fraudulent  use 
of  flag. — A-  iliere  aiUK-ar-'  *  "  *  a  prob- 
al-ility  <.i  a  \cry  Ker.cral  war  in  Knrr'iK-.  vi.ii 
will  ill-  jilf-a.-e'l  tu  lie  particularly  attentive  ti 
pri.-'vrvf  ffir  tmr  ve^'iel.s  all  the  riiiht**  rif  neu- 
trality, aivl  t'-  endeavor  th.it  our  flan  lie  vr 
nsnrpe«l  hy  rithirs  tn  procure  to  thcn:Mlves  tlit 
rH'net;t-  fi  our  neutrality.  This  usurpation 
tftnU  t'»  cumtnit  ns  with  foreign  nations,  to  suli- 
jcct  tli'iNi-  vi.-'*«els  truly  our^^  tn  riyrnus  ^crll- 
ti!  i*'.  ;iii'l  rklays.  to  distinfjuish  them  from 
fiiimtir'c  it««.  ami  to  t:ike  the  l)usine>>  of  trans- 
jH'rt.iti'iii  i.vi  t.if  our  hands. — Tn  Dwin  Him- 
fnki.v^.    iii.  53.?.     Fo:'.i)  i.d..  vi.  jn^.  (  i'a..  170.1.) 

5838. .     Ii   will  hi-  nece-:-ary  for 

all  «»ur  |iulilic  av:ents  t"  rxi-rt  themsi-lves  with 
\  iL:il:iu-f  fi-r  ^lev.rini:  t"  "Mr  vessels  all  th«.- 
rii;l:t-  ■  r"  lUiUrality. — 'I'<>  < '.  W.  T.  DiM.xs.  iii. 
535.      (  l\-i..    1 703- J      See  Fi..\ii. 

5830.  NEUTRALITY,  The  Grange  cap- 
ture.— Tin-     capture     <.f     tlie     Hriti-h     ship 
(iranyi-.  hy  tin-  I'rench  frigate  L'FniI)U<eaile.  has 
hii  n     ff.urnl    tn    have    taken    plaer    within    the 
jurislietion     <if     the     Tnitt-d      State*^ 
*      "  'llu-   LTovernnK'nt.   is.   therrfore.   ta- 

king   pnas'.:rcs    for    the    liluration    i^\    thr   crew- 
anil    ri  siitiition     of    the    ship    and    car^n. — To 
iii.  550.      FoKii  i:i)..  vi.  253. 

Tile  j;<»veriHiient  deotn.s 
(iranm'l  tn  have  Ihtii  un- 
il>  jurisditlitm.  anil  that 
uh  >  it\  neutr.iiily  and  the 
•  all  ]Mr«.iius  whili-  witiii:i  its 
unit-,  it  i»  linMuil  tn  ^(-c  that  the  crrw  Ik-  lil.cr- 
atcd.  and  ihc  vessel  and  car^o  rrstore«l  to  their 
inrniir  I'V.  lu  i>^.      '  "     1  am.  in  ennsfi|nence. 

iliai'^fii  liV  ill'-  I'rt-itiiiit  nf  the*  I'mtt-d  .'si.iti-s 
1  .  t\:rt--  I"  '.n-.j  hi^  rxpictaii«in.  and  at  the 
v-.iri-  ti":  •  hi-  enntitlcnev.  that  ynu  will  l»e 
ll'.i-td  t-  •■.'-..■  i'vi.ii-iliatr  a:-.'l  rtll- f-l  r.u-.i'^- 
i.r«-  inr  !-,.:\i!-..'  rlii-  ship  (iraiii;!"  a'i«l  lur  car-.jo 
!■  t'lrt'  ti»  till  :'.iiti-h  nwnrr-  and  t!ir  i-rr<nns 
I..'.' n  ■  ;:  '■  .-■.id  It  -ct  at  li'^rts.  jn  J-.\\ 
!■    .     I  ".'■■      ■  '.-.•  :.       iii.     5<n.       l-"ni:M     i:i'..     vi. 

.  -.'..      (  r.i.     \!-.y    15.    170J.  i 

r)Rll.  -     -.      In    forming;  llu'-e  deter- 

•    ' in  -|-«M  tjjiv,  ( .r.-in-jf.  »"ve.l  the  liovern- 

■  ■•  I'"  '■  !!;■■  Initfil  .*stati  s  h;i>  li-lenrd  to 
■It  t'l-  di'"t.it«'':  nf  iiniimt.d)lt'  justice: 
I'",  r  tin-  ri.u.»r<'ns  i-xircisc  tif  that 
•'  ■  -lii-t  i^:im:.--  nf  ]iri--..r\  iiiL;  perfect 
'■!■.'..  P  ih..-  1  "i-.i'.-d  Still-  .iml  the 
■  ".  .r  In  I'  \N  r.\i-.i-;r  Ti.i'Nwr. 
i-1.  r      .■    '    '.     '.  i.    .••■:7.       (  I'.i  .    Mav    t7'i^) 

r)S12.  NEUTRALITY.    Impartial.— Qnr 

<i.-.':il  .,..♦...  1    11. .ij,.;;    J.,    'n.-'ik   d    oi:t    in 

our  f«:.ti.  .  villi  I'T.tiu'.-  11'!  Ilii'l.ind  two  of 
th<-  I"  Hi'-  !  Tit  1  ■  V  rr-  .m.l  as  tlu'  duti'*;  .if  neu- 
traliiv  I'l-.iin-  iii  »■./ 1  r/  eoTi-luel  tn  Imth  parties, 
vi-    siii,':M.    nil    that    j^rnund.    act    on    tin-    same 
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I.rinciplcs  towards  Great  Britain. — To  Thomas 
i*iM.K.\i.Y.  iii,  551.  toRU  KD..  VI.  243.  ^Pa., 
May   17'J3'> 

5843.  .      A     manly     neuira'ity. 

clainiinK  the  liberal  rights  ascribed  to  that  con- 
ditinn  by  the  very  powers  at  war.  was  the  part 
we  .>h«)uld  have  taken,  and  would.  1  believe. 
have  >{iven  satisfaction  to  our  allies.  It  any- 
thiiiK  ]ire vents  its  being  a  mere  English  neu- 
trality, it  will  l>c  that  the  penchant  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  that  way.  and  above  all.  the  ardcr.t 
«.pirit  of  our  constituents. — To  J.\m»:.<  M.\Di5t>N. 
iii.  557.     FokD  EI).,  vi.  251.     (.May  1793.) 

5844. .     The  line  is  now  drawn 

so  clearly  as  to  show  on  one  side.  1.  The  fash- 
ionable circles  of  Philadelphia.  New  Vurk. 
lio^tnn  and  Charleston  (.natural  ari6tocr;it-». 
J.  Merchants  trading  on  British  capital.  .?. 
Paper  men  (all  the  old  torics  are  found  in  sorae 
one  of  the  three  descriptions).  On  the  other 
si«le  are.  i.  Merchants  trading  on  their  own 
eajiital.  j.  Irish  merchants.  3.  Trade^ir.en. 
'nveh.'.nics.  farmers,  and  everv  other  possiMc 
de.-cription  of  our  citizens — To  J.\mi:.-n  .MaI'I- 
.-r».N.     iii.  557.     FoKD  ED.,  vi.  251.     (May  179J.? 

5845. .  I  trust  that  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  United  States  have  :ii- 
tenik«l  to  the  reilress  of  such  wroPe<  as  .ir-j 
eommittfd  by  their  citizens,  or  within  their 
jurisfliction,  you  will  see  proofs  of  their  jus- 
tice and  impartiality  to  all  parties,  and  that  it 
will  ensure  to  tht-ir  citizens  pursuing  their  Liw- 
ful  bu.siness  by  sea  or  by  land,  in  all  parts  vi 
the  wiirlil.  a  like  etlicacious  interposition  '.f 
the  governing  powers  to  protect  them  from  in- 
jury, and  redress  it.  where  it  has  taken  pl.nce. 
W  ith  such  dispositions  on  both  sides,  vigi- 
lanlly  ami  faithfully  carried  into  elTtct.  we  nuy 
hnpe  that  the  blessings  of  peace,  on  the  one 
I)art.  will  l»e  as  little  impaired,  and  the  evils 
of  war  on  the  other,  as  little  aggravated,  as  the 
nati'.re  of  things  will  pennit  :  anrl  that  this 
shnuld  be  so.  is.  we  trust,  the  prayer  of  all.— 
To  (iKour.K  H.\MMi»XD.  iii.  559.  Ford  tn..  u- 
J54.     I  Pa..   1793) 

5846 .     The   course   intended  to 

be  pursued  l»eing  that  of  a  strict  and  inipariia! 
neutrality.  <lecisions.  rendered  by  the  President 
nn  iliat  princii)le.  dissatisfy  loth  parties,  and 
draw  cj)mplaints  from  00th. — To  ("lorvEKNEiR 
Mouuis.  iii.  580.  Ford  Et)..  vi.  ^09.  (Pa- 
juiu-   1703.) 

5847. .     It  will  never  be  ea<y  to 

enuvinee  me  that  by  a  firm  yet  just  eondiari  m 
ir'j,?.  we  might  not  have  obtained  such  a  re.»|'«.*ct 
f'>r  our  neutral  rights  from  Great  Britain,  as 
that  her  violati<»ns  of  them  and  use  of  o-.ir 
rc.ins  to  wage  her  wars,  would  not  have  fi""' 
nislutl  any  pretence  to  the  other  party  to  do  the 
>.ime.  War  with  both  would  have  lH.*en  avoiJcl. 
i-nmmerce  anil  navigation  protected  and  f's- 
lar^vil.  We  shall  now  either  be  forced  into  "> 
war,  or  have  our  commerce  and  navigation  *t 
Uast  tntally  annihilated,  and  the  produce  »'t 
i»ur  farms  for  some  years  left  to  rot  on  f^-'-^ 
han<ls.  A  little  time  will  unfold  these  thin;:.*, 
and  show  which  class  of  opinions  wou.d  have 
bein  most  friendly  to  the  firmness  of  our  K>^^- 
ernment.  and  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whon 
it  was  made. — To  Dr.  Jon.v  Kuwards.  iv.  1^5. 
I'oKi)  ni..  vii.    113.     ( M..  Jan.    1797.) 

5848. .    It  is  to  be  deplored  that 

di statu  as  we  are  from  the  storms  and  con- 
vulsions which  agitate  the  European  world,  the 
pursuit  of  an  honest  neutrality,  beyond  the 
reach    of    reproach,    has    been    insufficient   to 
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secure  to  us  the  certain  enjoyments  of  peace 
with  those  whose  interests  as  well  as  ours 
would  be  promoted  by  it. — R.  to  A.  New 
Jersey    Legislature,     viii,    122.     (1807.) 

5849. .     I   verily  believe  that  it 

will  ever  be  in  our  power  to  keep  so  even  a 
stand  between  England  and  France,  as  to  in- 
spire a  wish  in  neither  to  throw  us  into  the 
scale  of  his  adversary.  If  we  can  do  this  for 
a  dozen  years  only,  we  shall  have  little  to  fear 
from  them.—To  Mr.  Coxe.  v,  58.  (W., 
1807.) 

5850. .  Neither  belligerent  pre- 
tends to  have  been  injured  by  us,  or  can 
say  that  we  have  in  any  instance  departed  from 
the  most  faithful  neutrality. — R.  to  A.  Vir- 
ginia Assembly,     viii,  148.     (1809.) 

5851. .    A    law    respecting    our 

conduct  as  a  neutral  between  Spain  and  her 
contending  colonies  was  passed  [by  the  late 
Congress]  by  a  majority  of  one  only,  I  believe, 
and  against  the  very  general  sentiment  of  our 
country.  It  is  thought  to  strain  our  complais- 
ance to  Spain  beyond  her  right  or  merit,  and 
almost  against  the  right  of  the  other  party, 
and  certainly  against  the  claims  they  have  to 
our  good  wishes  and  neighborly  relations.  That 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  people  of  other 
countries  free,  is  as  natural,  and,  at  least  as 
justi^able,  as  that  one  king  should  wish  to  see 
the  kings  of  other  countries  maintained  in  their 
despotism.  Right  to  both  parties,  innocent 
favor  to  the  juster  cause,  is  our  proper  senti- 
ment.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii,  78.  Ford 
ED..  X,  90.     (M.,  1817.) 

5852.  NETJTBALITY,  Markets  and.— 
If  the  new  government  wears  the  front  which 
I  hope  it  will,  I  see  no  impossibility  in  the  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  wars  of  others  to  open  the 
other  parts  of  America  [West  Indies]  to  our 
commerce,  as  the  price  of  our  neutrality. — To 
Ge.neral  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
57.     (P..   1788.) 

5853. .    With  England,   I  think 

we  shall  cut  off  the  resource  of  impressing  our 
seamen  to  fight  her  battles,  and  establish  the 
inviolability  of  our  flag  in  its  commerce  with 
her  enemies.  We  shall  thus  become  what  we 
sincerely  wish  to  be.  honestly  neutral,  and  truly 
tiseful  to  both  belligerents.  To  the  one,  by 
keeping  open  market  for  the  consumption  of  her 
manufactures,  while  they  are  excluded  from  all 
the  other  countries  under  the  power  of  her 
enemy :  to  the  other,  by  securing  for  her  a  safe 
carriage  of  all  her  productions,  metropolitan  or 
colonial,  while  her  own  means  are  restrained  by 
her  enemy,  and  may.  therefore,  be  employed  in 
other  useful  pursuits.  We  are  certainly  more 
useful  friends  to  France  and  Spain  as  neutrals, 
than  as  allies. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  18. 
(W.,  1806.)  See  Commerce,  Markets,  and 
Navigation. 

5854.  NEUTBALITY,  Obligations  of. 
— Where  [treaties]  are  silent,  the  general 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  must  give  the 
rr'ie  [of  neutral  obligation].  I  mean  the  princi- 
ples of  that  law  as  they  have  been  liberalized  in 
latter  times  by  the  refinement  of  manners  and 
morals,  and  evidenced  by  the  declarations,  stipu- 
lations, and  practice  of  every  civilized  nation. — 
To  Thomas  PiNCKNEY.  m^  551.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
^43'      i^^"   ^ay  1793.) 

.  5S5«^-  ^^ITTBALITY,  Passage  of 
tr«K>Pf -~^^  's  yire/I  enough  agreed  in  the  laws 
of  n^ttions,   tii^^  f^f  a  neutral  power  to  give  or 


refuse  permission  to  the  troops  of  either  bellig- 
erent party  to  pass  through  their  territory,  is- no 
breach  of  neutrality,  provided  the  same  refusal 
or  permission  be  extended  to  the  other  party. 
If  we  give  leave  of  passage  then  to  the  British 
troops,  Spain  will  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  us,  provided  we  extend  the  same 
leave  to  her  when  demanded.  If  we  refuse  (as 
indeed  we  have  a  right  to  do),  and  the  troops 
should  pass  notwithstanding,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  we  shall  stand  committed.  For 
either  we  must  enter  immeJiately  into  the  war, 
or  pocket  an  acknowledged  insult  in  the  face  of 
the  world ;  and  one  insult  pocketed  soon  pro- 
duces another.  There  is,  indeed,  a  middle 
course  which  I  should  be  inclined  to  prefer; 
that  is  to  avoid  giving  any  answer.  They  will 
proceed  notwithstanding,  but  to  do  this  under 
our  silence,  will  admit  of  palliation,  and  pro- 
duce apologies,  from  military  necessity ;  and 
will  leave  us  free  to  pass  it  over  without  dis- 
honor, or  to  make  it  a  handle  of  quarrel  here- 
after, if  we  should  have  use  for  it  as  such.  But, 
if  we  are  obliged  to  give  an  answer,  I  think  the 
occasion  not  such  as  should  induce  us  to  hazard 
that  answer  which  might  commit  us  to  the  war 
at  so  early  a  stage  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
passage  should  be  permitted.  If  they  should 
pass  without  having  asked  leave,  I  should  be 
for  expressing  our  dissatisfaction  to  the  British 
court,  and  keeping  alive  an  altercation  on  the 
subject,  till  events  should  decide  whether  it  is 
most  expedient  to  accept  their  apologies,  or  to 
profit  of  the  aggression  as  a  cause  of  war. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  509.  Ford  ed.,  v,  239. 
(1790.) 

5856.  NETTTIIALITY,  Passports  for 
vessels. — The  proposition  to  permit  all  our 
vessels  destined  for  any  port  in  the  French 
West  India  Islands'  to  be  stopped,  unless  fur- 
nished with  passports  from  yourself,  is  so  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  Executive,  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  objections 
to  which  it  would  be  liable. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iv,  88.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  460.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1793) 

5857.  NEUTRALITY,  Preserving— 

Amidst  the  confusion  of  a  general  war  which 
seems  to  be  threatening  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
[Europe],  we  hope  to  be  permitted  to  preserve 
the  line  of  neutrality. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii. 
535.     (Pa.,  March  1793.) 

5858. .    I  wish  we  may  be  able 

to  repress  the  spirit  of  the  people  within  the 
limits  of  a  fair  neutrality. — To  James  Monroe. 
iii,  548.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  238.     (Pa.,  1793) 

5859. .  You  may,  on  every  occa- 
sion, give  assurances  [to  the  British  govern- 
ment] which  cannot  go  beyond  the  real  desires 
of  this  country,  to  preserve  a  fair  neutrality 
in  the  present  war,  on  condition  that  the  rights 
of  neutral  nations  are  respected  in  us,  as  they 
have  been  settled  in  modern  times,  either  by 
the  express  declarations  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, or  their  adoption  of  them  on  particular 
occasions. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  542. 
(Pa.,  April  1793) 

5860. .  We  shall  be  a  little  em- 
barrassed occasionally  till  we  feel  ourselves 
firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  of  neutrality. — To 
George  Wythe.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  218.  (Pa.,  April 
1793) 

5861. .  I  fear  that  a  fair  neu- 
trality will  prove  a  disagreeable  pill  to  our 
friends  [the  French],  though  necessary  to  keep 
out  of  the  calamities  of  a  war. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed..  vi.  232.    (Pa.,  April  1793.) 
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5862. .     No    country,    perhaps, 

was  ever  so  thoroughly  against  war  as  ours. 
These  dispositions  pervade  every  description 
of  its  citizens,  whether  in  or  out  of  office. 
They  cannot,  perhaps,  suppress  their  affections, 
nor  their  wishes.  But  they  will  suppress  the 
effects  of  them  so  as  to  preserve  a  fair  neu- 
trality. Indeed  we  shall  be  more  useful  as  neu- 
trals than  as  parties,  by  the  protection  which 
our  flag  will  give  to  supplies  of  provisions.  In 
this  spirit  let  all  your  assurances  be  given  to 
the  government  [of  France]. — To  Gouverneur 
MoKKis.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  217.     (Pa.,  April  1793.) 

5863. If  we  preserve  even  a 

sneaking  neutrality,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it 
to  the  President^  and  not  to  his  counsellors. — 
To  Colonel  Monroe,  iii,  548.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
239.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

5864.  NEUTRALITY,  Profitable.— The 
great  harvest  for  [the  profits  of  navigation]  is 
when  other  nations  are  at  war  and  our  flag 
neutral. — Opinion  on  Ship  Passports,  vii, 
625.     (1793.) 

5865. .    Let    us   milk    the    cow 

while  the  Russian  holds  her  by  the  horns  and 
the  Turk  holds  her  by  the  tail. — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  245.  Ford  ed.,  x,  217.  (M., 
1822.) 

5866.  NEXJTBALITYy  Provisions  not 
contraband. — This  article*  is  so  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  nothing 
more  would  seem  necessary  than  to  observe  that 
it  is  so.  Reason  and  usage  have  established 
that  when  two  nations  go  to  war^  those  who 
choose  to  live  in  peace  retain  their  natural 
right  to  pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  other  ordinary  vocations,  to  carry  the  prod- 
uce of  their  industry  for  exchange  to  all  na- 
tions, belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual,  to  go  and 
come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation,  and. 
in  short,  that  the  war  among  others  shall  be, 
for  them,  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  One  restriction 
on  their  natural  rights  has  been  submitted  to 
by  nations  at  peace ;  that  is  to  say,  that  of 
not  furnishing  to  either  party  implements 
merely  of  war,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  other, 
nor  anything  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded  by 
its  enemy.  What  these  implements  of  war  are, 
has  been  so  often  agreed  and  is  so  well  under- 
stood, as  to  leave  little  question  about  them 
at  this  day.  There  does  not  exist,  perhaps, 
a  nation  in  our  common  hemisphere  which  nas 
not  made  a  particular  enumeration  of  them, 
in  some  or  all  of  their  treaties,  under  the  name 
of  contraband.  It  suffices  for  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  say,  that  corn  flour  and  meal,  are 
not  of  the  class  of  contraband,  and  consccjuent- 
1y  remain  articles  of  free  commerce.  A  cul- 
ture, which,  like  that  of  the  soil,  gives  employ- 
ment to  such  a  proposition  of  mankind,  could 
never  be  suspended  by  the  whole  earth,  or  in- 
terrupted for  ihem,  whenever  any  two  nations 
should  think  proper  to  go  to  war. — To  Thomas 
Pi\(  KNKv.  iv.  51;.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  413.  (Pa., 
Sei)t.   i7''3.) 

5867. .  Tlic  state  of  war  exist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  France,  furnishes 
no  leRitiinale  rij^ht  either  to  interrupt  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  or  the  peaceable 
exchange  of  its  produce  with  all  nations;  and 

*  Instructions  to  commanders  of  nritish  war  ships 
directing  them  to  stop  vessels  carrying  provisions  to 
French  ports,  and  send  them  to  Knglish  ports  where 
their  cartfocs  may  be  purchased  by  that  government, 
or  release<l  on  security  that  they  will  be  taken  to 
the  ports  of  some  country  in  amity  with  Great 
lirituin.  -  Epitor. 


consequently,  the  assumption  of  it  will  be  M 
lawful  hereafter  as  now,  in  peace  as  in  wir. 
No  ground,  acknowledged  by  the  common  its- 
son  of  mankind,  authorizes  this  act  now,  and 
unacknowledged  ground  may  be  taken  at  anj 
time  and  all  ^  times.  We  see,  then,  a  practioe 
begun,  to  which  no  time,  no  circumstances  pr^ 
scribe  any  limits,  and  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  our  agriculture,  that  branch  of  industry 
which  gives  food,  clothing  and  comfort  to  the 

freat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  StatA 
f  any  nation  whatever  has  a  right  to  shut  vp 
to  our  produce  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except 
her  own,  and  those  of  her  friends,  she  may  shot 
up  these  also,  and  so  confine  us  within  our  own 
limits.  No  nation  can  subscribe  to  such  pR- 
tensions ;  no  nation  can  agree,  at  the  mere  will 
or  interest  of  another,  to  nave  its  peaceable  in- 
dustry suspended,  and  its  citizens  reduced  to 
idleness  and  want  The  loss  of  our  prodace. 
destined  for  foreign  markets,  or  that  loss  which 
would  result  from  an  arbitrary  restraint  of  oar 
markets,  is  a  tax  too  serious  for  us  to  ac- 
quiesce in.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  nation  to  sst, 
we  and  our  friends  will  buy  your  produce.  We 
have  a  right  to  answer,  that  it  suits  us  better  to 
sell  to  their  enemies  as  well  as  their  friends 
Our  ships  do  not  go  to  France  to  return  empty. 
They  go  to  exchange  the  surplus  of  our  prod- 
uce, which  we  can  spare,  for  surpluses  of  other 
kinds,  which  they  can  spare,  and  we  want: 
which  they  can  furnish  on  better  terms,  and 
more  to  our  mind,  than  Great  Britain  or  her 
friends.  We  have  a  right  to  judge  for  onr- 
selves  what  market  best  suits  us,  and  they  haw 
none  to  forbid  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  which  we  may  obtain  fron 
any  other  independent  country. — ^To  Tbovas 
PiNCKNEY.  iv,  60.  Ford  kd.,  vi,  413.  (Pa, 
Sep.   1793) 

5868. .  This  act.  too,  tends  di- 
rectly to  draw  us  from  that  state  of  peace  is 
which  we  are  wishing  to  remain.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial character  of  neutrality  to  furnish  no  aids  (not 
stipulated  by  treaty)  to  one  party,  which  we  are 
not  equally  ready  to  furnish  to  the  other.  If 
we  permit  com  to  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  tnd 
her  friends,  we  are  equally  bound  to  permit  it 
to  France.  To  restrain  it,  would  be  a  putialit; 
which  might  lead  to  war  with  France :  and,  1k- 
tween  restraining  it  ourselves,  and  permitting 
her  enemies  to  restrain  it  unrightfully,  is  no  dif- 
ference. She  would  consider  this  as  a  mere 
pretext,  of  which  she  would  not  be  the  dupe: 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other 
wise  explain  it?  Thus  we  should  see  ounelves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great 
Britain,  into  a  war  with  which  we  meddle  not 
and  which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  sH 
parties,  and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  ns  to 
avoid  it.  In  the  case  where  we  found  ourKlres 
obliged,  by  treaty,  to  withhold  from  the  enemies 
of  France  the  right  of  arming  in  our  ports,  we 
thought  ourselves  injustice  bound  to  withhold 
the  same  right  from  France  also,  and  we  did  it 
Were  we  to  withhold  from  her  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, we  should,  in  like  manner,  be  booB^ 
to  withhold  them  from  her  enemies  also:  and 
thus  shut  to  ourselves  all  the  ports  of  Europe, 
where  corn  is  in  demand,  or  make  ourselves 
parties  in  the  war.  This  is  a  dilemma,  which 
(jreat  Britain  has  no  right  to  force  npon  ns. 
and  for  which  no  pretext  can  be  found  in  any 
part  of  our  conduct.  She  may,  indeed,  fed  the 
desire  of  starving  an  enemy  nation ;  but  she  cao 
have  no  right  of  doing  it  at  our  loss,  nor  of  0*- 
king   us  the   instruments   of  iL — ^To  TBOiuft 

PiNCKNEY.       iv,  61.       FOED   «».,   Ti,  414.       (P»- 

Sep.  1793.) 
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6869.  NEUTRALITY,  PubUc  vessels.— 
The  public  ships  of  war  of  both  nations  [France 
and  England]  enjoy  a  perfect  equality  in  our 
ports;  first,  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity;  sec- 
ondly, in  cases  of  comfort  or  convenience ;  and 
thirdly,  in  the  time  they  choose  to  continue; 
and  all  a  friendly  power  can  ask  from  an- 
other is,  to  extend  to  her  the  same  indulgences 
which  she  extends  to  other  friendly  powers. — 
To  George  tiAMMOND.  iv,  66.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
423.     (Pa.,   1793.)     See  Asylum. 

5870. .    The  bringing  vessels  to, 

of  whatever  nation,  while  within  the  limits  of 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
pointedly  forbidden;  the  government  being 
firmly  determined  to  enforce  a  peaceable  de- 
meanor among  all  the  parties  within  those 
limits,  and  to  deal  to  all  the  same  impartial 
measure. — To  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  iii, 
564.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

6871. i-.    Mr.  Thornton's  attempt 

to  justify  his  nation  in  using  our  ports  as  cruis- 
ing stations  on  our  friends  and  ourselves,  ren- 
ders the  matter  so  serious  as  to  call,  1  think,  for 
answer.  That  we  ought,  in  courtesy  and  friend- 
ship, to  extend  to  them  all  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality is  certain;  that  they  should  not  use  our 
hospitality  to  injure  our  friends  or  ourselves  is 
equally  enjoined  by  morality  and  honor.  After 
the  rigorous  exertions  we  made  in  Genet's  time 
to  prevent  this  abuse  on  his  part,  and  the  in- 
dulgences extended  by  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
British  cruisers  even  after  our  pacification  with 
France,  by  ourselves  also  from  an  unwillingness 
to  change  the  course  of  things  as  the  war  was 
near  its  close,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 
that  quarter  charges  of  partiality. — To  James 
Madison,     iv,   501.     (M.,  Aug.   1803.) 

6872. .     I  do  not  think  the  loan 

of  our  navy  yard  any  more  contrary  to  neu- 
trality than  that  of  our  ports.  It  is  merely 
admitting  a  ship  to  a  proper  station  in  our 
waters. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
475.     (M.,  Sep.   1806.) 

6873. .     Several    French    vessels 

of  war,  disabled  from  keeping  the  sea,  *  *  * 
put  into  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  shipwreck.  The  minister 
of  their  nation  states  that  their  crews  are  with- 
out resources  for  subsistence,  and  other  neces- 
saries, for  the  reimbursement  of  which  he  offers 
bills  on  his  government,  the  faith  of  which  he 
pledges  for  their  punctual  payment.  The  laws 
of  humanity  make  it  a  duty  for  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  succor  those  whom  acci- 
dent and  distress  have  thrown  upon  them.  By 
doing  this  in  the  present  case,  to  the  extent  of 
mere  subsistence  and  necessaries,  and  so  as  to 
aid  no  military  equipment,  we  shall  keep  within 
the  duties  of  rigorous  neutrality,  which  never 
can  be  in  opposition  to  those  of  humanity.  We 
furnished,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  a  distressed 
crew  of  the  other  belligerent  party,  similar  ac- 
commodations, and  we  have  ourselves  received 
from  both  those  powers,  friendly  and  free  sup- 
plies to  the  necessities  of  our  vessels  of  war  in 
their  Mediterranean  ports.  In  fact,  the  gov- 
ernments of  civilized  nations  generally  are  in 
the  practice  of  exercising  these  offices  of  hu- 
manity towards  each  other.  Our  government 
having  as  yet  made  no  regular  provision  for  the 
exchange  of  these  offices  of  courtesy  and  hu- 
manity between  nations,  the  honor,  the  inter- 
est, and  the  duty  of  our  country  require  that  we 
should  adopt  any  other  mode  by  which  it  may 
legally  be  done  on  the  present  occasion.  It 
is  expected  that  we  shall  want  a  large  sum  of 


money  in  Europe,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent negotiation  with  Spain,  and  besides  this  we 
want  annually  large  sums  there^  for  the  dis- 
charge of  our  installments  of  debt.  Under 
these  circumstances,  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  heads  of  Departments, 
♦  *  *  and  firmly  trusting  that  the  govern- 
ment of  France  will  feel  itself  peculiarly  in- 
terested in  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  bills 
drawn  bjr  their  Minister,  *  ♦  ♦  j  approve 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  treasury's  taking  the 
bills  of  the  Minister  of  France,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  sixty  thousand  dollars. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin,    v,  35.     (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

6874. ,  Armed  vessels  remain- 
ing within  our  jurisdiction  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  must  be  viewed  either  as 
rebels,  or  public  enemies.  The  latter  character' 
it  is  most  expedient  to  ascribe  to  them ;  the 
laws  of  intercourse  with  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion are  fixed  and  known.  If  we  relinquish 
them  we  shall  have  a  new  code  to  settle  with 
those  individual  offenders,  with  whom  self-re- 
spect forbids  any  intercourse  but  merely  for 
purposes  of  humanity. — To  Governor  W.  H. 
Cabell,     v,    170.     (M.,    1807.) 

5876.  NETJTIIALITY,  Bights.— The 
doctrine  that  the  rights  of  nations  remain- 
ing quietly  under  the  exercise  of  moral  and 
social  duties,  are  to  crive  way  to  the  convenience 
of  those  who  prefer  plundering  and  murdering 
one  another,  is  a  monstrous  doctrine ;  and  ought 
to  yield  to  the  more  rational  law,  that  "  the 
wrongs  which  two  nations  endeavor  to  inflict 
on  each  other,  must  not  infringe  on  the  rights 
or  conveniences  of  those  remaining  at  peace  '*. 
— To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  410.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  90.     (M.,  180 1.) 

6876. .  It  would  indeed  be  ad- 
vantageous to  us  to  have  neutral  rights  estab- 
lished on  a  broad  ground ;  but  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  in  any  European  coalition  for 
that.  They  have  so  many  other  bye-interests 
of  greater  we;ght,  that  some  one  or  other  will 
always  be  bought  off.  To  be  entangled  with 
them  would  be  a  much  greater  evil  than  a 
temporary  acquiescence  in  the  false  principles 
which  have  prevailed. — To  William  Short. 
iv,  414.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  98.     (W.,   1801.) 

5877. .    With     respect     to     the 

rights  of  neutrality,  we  have  certainly  a  great 
interest  in  their  settlement.  But  this  depends 
exclusively  on  the  will  of  two  characters,  Bona- 
parte and  Alexander.  The  dispositions  of  the 
former  to  have  them  placed  on  liberal  grounds 
are  known.  The  interest  of  the  latter  should 
insure  the  same  disposition.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  bring  the  two  characters  to- 
gether to  treat  on  the  subject.  All  the  minor 
maritime  powers  of  Europe  will  of  course  con- 
cur with  them.  We  have  not  failed  to  use  such 
means  as  we  possess  to  induce  these  two 
sovereigns  to  avail  the  world  of  its  present  sit- 
uation to  declare  and  enforce  the  laws  of  nature 
and  convenience  on  the  seas.  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  treaty-making  power  by  our  Con- 
stitution is  too  particular  for  us  to  commit  the 
nation  in  so  great  an  operation  with  all  the 
European  powers.  With  such  a  federal  pha- 
lanx in  the  Senate,  compact  and  vigilant  for 
opportunities  to  do  mischief,  the  addition  of  a 
very  few  other  votes,  misled  by  accidental  or 
imperfect  views  of  the  subject,  would  suffice  to 
commit  us  most  dangerously.  All  we  can  do. 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  others  to  declare  and. 
guarantee  neutral  rights,  by  excluding  all  in- 
tercourse with  any  nation  which  infringes  them 
and  so  leave  a  niche  in  their  compact  for  us,  ^* 
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our  trcaly-niakinj;  power  shall  choose  to  occupy 

it. To       llloMAS      I'.MNl..        KORD     ED.,     vili,     437. 

(\V..   March    i8i)6.) 

5878. .      The     license     to     four 

British  vessels  to  sail  to  Lima  proves  that  bellig- 
erents may.  cither  by  comi)act  or  force,  conduct 
themselves  towarcls  one  another  as  they  please  ; 
but  n»il  that  a  neutral  may,  unless  by  some  ex- 
press i»ermisM'on  of  the  bellifjrerent. — To  Aliuui 
(i.M.LAiiN.    FuUD  i:i»..  viii.  466.     (M.,  Aug.  1806.) 

5879. .     It  i<  all  important  thai 

we  shou'd  <^tan«l  in  terms  of  the  strictest  cor- 
diality with  France.  In  fact,  we  are  to  dei)end 
on  her  and  Russia  for  the  establishment  of 
neutral  rights  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  among 
which  should  be  that  of  taking  no  persons  by  a 
belligerent  out  of  a  neutral  sh'p.  unless  they 
be  the  snliiicrs  of  an  enemy. — To  James  Bow- 
DoiN.   V.  64.    I'oRD  KD..  ix.  40.     { W..  April  1807. ) 

5880. .     The    instructions    given 

ti/  our  ministers  fto  ILnglandJ  were  framed  in 
the  sincerest  spirit  oi  amity  and  moderation. 
They  accor<lingly  proceeded,  in  conformity 
therewith,  to  propose  arrnngements  which  might 
embrace  and  settle  all  the  points  in  difference 
between  us.  which  might  bring  us  to  a  mutual 
imderstanding  on  our  neutral  and  national 
rights,  and  provide  for  a  commercial  intercourse 
on  comlitions  of  some  equality.  After  long  and 
fruitless  endeavors  to  effect  the  purposes  of 
their  mission,  and  to  obtain  arrangements  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  instructions,  they  con- 
cluded to  sign  such  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
to  send  them  for  consideration,  candi<lly  de- 
claring to  the  other  negotiators,  at  the  same 
time,  that  tliey  were  acting  against  their  in- 
struct i'.ms.  and  that  their  government,  therefore, 
could  nnt  be  pledged  for  ratification.  Some  of 
the  articles  proposed  might  have  been  admitted 
on  a  principle  of  compromise,  but  others  were 
t(M.>  hif^ldy  disadvantageous,  and  no  sutlicient 
provision  w.is  made  against  the  principal  source 
of  the  irritatitMis  and  collisions  which  were  con- 
stantly eml.in^erin.i^  the  ncace  oi  the  two  na- 
tions. The  «iiU!"tiou.  therefore,  whether  a 
treaty  '^lunild  be  .iceeptrd  in  that  form  could 
have  admitted  but  of  one  decision,  even  had  no 
lUcl.ir.itions  01  the  otlur  party  im|>airetl  ot-.r 
conti'lcnee  i;i  it.  Still  anxious  not  t«»  cUise  the 
<lo..r  ag.iiii-t  frirndly  adjusunent,  mw  n'.o<litV 
cation*;  were  ir.iir.i-d.  and  further  conces««i'»:is 
.'.ntliori/iil  tli.in  could  before  h.ive  been  suj)- 
p-'-M-d  ncei -•••■iry  :  and  (Mir  ministers  were  in- 
str-Kiid  to  ;  e^nuM-  their  m-gotialiiMis  on  tlu-..- 
v;r'>"nd-;.  On  lli:».  m-w  reference  to  a:iiie.il'lc 
di<r-!-^i<«n.  v.  i-  v.  «■:<.•  r(.po>ing  in  conriiKiu'e. 
V  !;•  :i  '•:.  tl'«'  .  _?hl  d.iv  of  June  la^t.  by  a  formal 
'■■  !' r  fr-  r:  th--  Uriti.-li  admiral,  tin-  friii.ite 
».  lu'^nptake.  lea\ing  her  p^rt  for  dist.int  s-- •. 
i.  .  w.i-  .ittickt  d  by  (»ne  of  thosf  vc>*>il-? 
-.  '.!<  li  li.-.'l  In.  II  \\\wj.  in  .'-u-  h.irlioiN  ujhKt  tin- 
!iidiilii(  lU'S  ■•;'  ii  '-i'il:il:1>.  w..-  disnbh  d  fr'Mii 
ifoc.-i.|i:i;;.  b..'il   M\  II  .d  of  her  crt-w  killeil.  and 

r-'M      flkrll     ,-:'.■,. .v.-    S:\1.NI!1      An  NTAI.     Ml^-XM'. 


I-.-; 


150.    {Oct.  2r.  iSor. ) 


«   :i; 


5881.  —  ..  -  .  The  nations  o{  the  carih 
I'!"vf;.r.-..l  .1  till'  fiM.t  x^i  power,  the  ••ct-.m 
-■;l'i!iit«  d  f-  llir  dL-«p'>ti^!n  of  a  single  nation, 
tin-  '..-ws  "i"  :-.'r..ri'  ai'd  tiu-  U'-;ii;e>  \vliicli  ha\e 
litli.  r!"    n-.,:"..ti.d    the    interc(n.rse    of    nations 

:\    ititiT!'  '-•    '     -■;•.•..■    levir.iint    between    p'-\ver 


ri-:lif . 


1  ^tallv  flisrei;.irded.     .^uch  i~  the 
uliiu  tht'  rnMetl  States  art-  le't 

s  •■.•■Ir  lri!;d.-.l  •.".  i:,.,inlain  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

an-l  \\v  priiicij'b  s  of  public  rii,du  auainst  a  war- 

ri:;j    Wi"!!       i-.'.    :•■   .\.      XiAi;\u\   Kkim-bi.icans. 

viij.    :  ^5.      .,  I  >..=,.) 


5882. .    When  two  nations  go  t^> 

war,  it  does  not  abridge  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  but  in  the  two  articles  of  blockade  and 
c<»ntraband  of  war. — To  Benjamin  Stoddekt. 
V,  425.  Ford  ku..  ix,  245.  (W..  1809.)  Sec 
Ai.HXANDEK  OF  RvssiA  and  Embargo. 

5883.  NEUTRALITY,  Sale  of  arms.— 

The  manufacture  of  arms  is  the  occupation 
:md    livelihood    of   some    of   our   citizens:   and 

•  *  ♦  it  ought  not  to  be  expected  that  a 
war  among  other  n.ations  should  produce  such 
an  internal  derangement  of  the  occupations  of 
a  nation  at  peace,  as  the  suppression  of  a 
manufacture  which  is  the  support  of  some  of 
its  citizens:  but  *  *  *  if  they  should  ex- 
port these  arms  to  nations  at  war.  they  would 
lie  abandoned  to  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
which  the  law  of  nations  authorized  to  be  made 
of  them  on  the  high  seas. — To  E.  C.  Genet,  iv. 
St.  Ford  eh,,  vi,  460.  (Pa.,  Nov.  1793.)  See 
1'i:i.lh;frents. 

—  NEXJTBALITY,   Sale  of  ships.— See 

Bklligerents. 

5884.  NEUTRALITY,  Treasury  De- 
partment and. — Hamilton  produced  [at  a 
c::binet  meeting]  the  draft  of  a  letter  by  him- 
self to  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  givinc 
them  in  charge  to  watch  over  .all  proceeding? 
in  their  districts,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  neu- 
trality, or  tending  to  infract  our  peace  with  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  particularly  to  observe 
if  vessels  pierced  jfor  guns  should  be  built,  and 
to  inform  him  of  it.  This  was  objected  to.  1. 
.■\s  setting  up  a  system  of  espionage,  destructive 
01'  the  peace  of  society.  2.  Transferring  to  the 
Treasury  Department  the  conser>'ation  of  the 
laws  of  neutrality  and  peace  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 3.  It  was  rather  proposed  to  intimate  tu 
the  judges  that  the  laws  respecting  neutrality 
being  now  come  into  activity,  they  should 
charge  the  grand  juries  with  the  observance  -^* 
them ;  these  being  constitutional  and  public 
informers,  and  the  persons  accused  knowntir  01 
what  they  should  do.  and  having  an  opportunitv 
of  justifying  themselves.     E.  k.  [Edmund  Ran- 

•  hdldi]  found  a  hair  to  split,  which,  as  alw;j>s 
happens,  became  the  decision.  Hamilton  is  \> 
V.  rite  to  the  ddlectors  of  the  customs,  who  are 
to  convey  their  information  to  the  attorneys  v* 
the  ili.'trict  to  whom  F-.  R.  is  to  write  to  receive 
their    information    and   proceed    by    indictiv.orf. 

!"lie  clause  respecting  the  building  vesseii 
pierced  for  guns  was  omitted,  for  though  three 
aj^Minst  one  thought  it  would  be  a  breach  ■' 
lU'utrality.  yet  they  thought  we  might  deur 
giving  a  public  opinion  on  it  as  yet. — To  Jame> 
Mmuson".  iii,  556.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  J50.  \Mav 
1703.' 

5885. .     I  have  been  still  reflect- 
ing on  the  <lraft  of  the  letter   from  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  custom   housi'  0: 
fieers.  instructing  them   to  be  on  the  watch  r- 
to    all    infractions    or    tendencies    t<.>    inirnct:-: 
t»f  the  laws  of  neutrality  by  our  citizens,  a't.l  * 
eonuuunicate    the    same    to    him.       \\  hen    tr.  ? 
paper  was  fir^^t  connnunicated  to  me.  thin';.jh  rliv 
I  wh«)le  of  it  struck  me  disagreeably.  T  did  iu»:  «" 
I  the   tirst   moment  sec  clearly   the   improprietio 
b'.it    of  the  last  clause.     The   more   1    ha\c  '^ 
'  l.'.eted.   the   more   olijectionable   the   whule  ."p- 
I't.irs.      I»y   this  proposal   the  collectors  of  the 
cM^toTMs  are  to  be  made  an   established  corps 
of    <]ues    or    informers    against    their    fello« 
ciii/ens.    whose   actions    they    are    to    watch  in 
I  secret,   inform  against  in   secret   to  the  Secre- 
I  tary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  to  conimunicat';  it 
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to  the  President.    If  the  action  and  evidence  ap- 
pear to  justify  a  prosecution,  a  prosecution  is 
to  be  set  on  foot  on  the  secret  information  of 
a  collector.     If  it  will  not  justify  it,  then  the 
only   consequence  is  that  the  mind  of  govern- 
ment   has    been    poisoned    against    a    citizen, 
neither  known   nor  suspecting  it,   and  perhaps 
too   distant  to   bring   forward  his  justification. 
This  will  at  least  furnish  the  collector  with  a 
convenient  weapon  to  keep  down  a  rival,  draw 
a  cloud  over  an  inconvenient  censor,  or  satisfy 
mere   malice   and  private   enmity.     The  object 
of  this  new  institution  is  to  be  to  prevent  in- 
fractions  of   the  laws   of   neutrality,   and   pre- 
serve our  peace  with  foreign  nations ;  but  I  can- 
not   possibly    conceive    how    the    superintend- 
ence of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  peace  with  foreign  nations  can  be 
ascribed   to   the   department    of   the    Treasury, 
which  I  suppose  to  comprehend  merely  matters 
of  revenue.     It  would  be  to  add  a  new  and  a 
large  field  to  a  department  already  amply  pro- 
vided with  business,  patronage,  and  influence. 
It  was  urged  as  a  reason  that  the  collectors  of 
the    customs    are    in    convenient   positions    for 
this  espionage.     They  are  in  convenient  posi- 
tions, too,  for  building  ships  of  war;  but  will 
that  business  be  transplanted  from  its  depart- 
ment,  merely   because   it   can   be   conveniently 
done  in  another?     It  seemed  the  desire  that  if 
this  means  was  disapproved,  some  other  equiv- 
alent might  be  adopted.     Though  we  consider 
the  acts  of  a  foreigner  making  a  captive  within 
our   limits,   as  an   act  of  public  hostility,   and 
therefore    to    be   turned    over    to    the   military 
rather  than   the   civil  power ;   yet   the   acts   of 
our  citizens  infringing  the  laws  of  neutrality,  or 
contemplating    that,    are    offences    against    the 
ordinary  laws  and  cognizable  by  them.     Grand 
juries  are  the  constitutional  inquisitors  and  in- 
formers   of    the    country;    they    are    scattered 
everywhere,   sec  evcrjrthing,  see  it  while  they 
suppose  themselves  mere  private  persons,  and 
not  with  the  prejudiced  eye  of  a  permanent  and 
systematic  spy.     Their  information  is  on  oath, 
is   public,    it   is   in   the   vicinage   of   the   party 
charged,  and  can  be  at  once  refuted.    These  of- 
ficers taken  only  occasionally  from  among  the 
people,  are  familiar  to  them,  the  office  respected, 
and    the    experience    of    centuries    has    shown 
that  it  is  safely  entrusted  with  our  character, 
property    and    liberty.      A   grand   juror   cannot 
carry     on     systematic     persecution     against     a 
neighbor    whom    he    hates,    because    he    is    not 
permanent  in  the  office.    The  judges  generally, 
by  a  charge,   instruct  the  grancj  jurors  m  the 
infractions  of  law  which  are  to  be  noticed  by 
^hem;    and    our    judges    are    in    the    habit    of 
printing  their  charges  in  the  newspapers.     The 
fudges,  having  notice  of  the  proclamation,  will 
perceive  that  the  occurrence  of  a  foreign  war 
has  brought  into  activity  the  laws  of  neutrality, 
as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.     This  new 
branch   of  the   law   they   will   know   needs   ex- 
planation  to   the  grand   juries   more   than   an> 
other.     They  will  study  and  define  the  subjects 
to  them   and  to  the  public.     The  public  mind 
will  by  this  be  warned  against  the  acts  which 
may  endanger  our  peace,   foreign   nations  will 
see  a  much   more  respectable  evidence   of  oui 
bond  fide  intentions  to  preserve  neutrality,  and 
society    will    be    relieved    from    the    inquietude 
which   must   forever  be  excited  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  such  a  poison  in  it  as 
secret   accusation.     It  will  be  easy  to   suggest 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  judges,  and 
that  alone  puts  the^  whole  machine  into  motion. 
The   one  is  a  familisiT,  impartial  and  precious 
instrument;  tteof/ier-,  ^o^  popular  in  its  present 
ivnctions,  will  ^e  ckIious  in  the  new  ones,  and 


the  odium  will  reach  the  Executive,  wh< 
be  considered  as  having  planted  a  germ  0 
vate  inquisition  absolutely  unknown  tc 
laws. — To  Edmund  Randolph,  iii,  553. 
ED.,  vi,  245.     (May  1793.) 

5886.  NBTJTRALITY,  Usurpatio: 
jurisdiction.— The  United  States  beii 
peace  with  both  parties,  will  certainly  n« 
with  indifference  its  territory  or  jurisd 
violated  by  [France  or  England]  either 
will  proceed  immediately  to  enquire  inl 
facts  and  to  do  what  these  shall  show  ou: 
be  done  with  exact  impartiality. — To  G 
Hammond.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  236.  (Pa-, 
1753.) 

6887. .    It  is  the  right  of 

nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  soverei^ty  fro 
ing  exercised  by  any  other  within  its  1 
and  the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to  prohibi 
as  would  injure  one  of  the  warring  pov 
To  E.  C.  Genet,  iii.  572.  Ford  ed.,  vi 
(Pa.,  June  1793.)  See  Consuls,  Gene- 
Privateers. 

6888.  NEUTBAUTY,  Violations 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  aspect  of  our  f 

relations  has  considerably  changed.    Our 

have  been  infested  and  our  harbors  watcl 

private  armed  vessels,   some  of  them   « 

commissions,    some    with    illegal    commi 

others  with  those  of  legal  form  but  comr 

piratical    acts    beyond    the    authority    of 

commissions.     They  have  captured  m  th 

entrance  of  our  harbors,  as  well  as  on  th 

seas,  not  only  the  vessels  of  our  friends  < 

to  trade  with  us,  but  our  own  also.    The 

carried  them   on   under  pretence  of  leg 

judication,  but  not  daring  to  approach  s 

of  justice,  they  have  plundered  and  sunl 

by  the  way.  or  in  obscure  places  where  1 

dence  could  arise  against  them ;  maltreai 

crews,   and   abandoned   them    in   boats 

open  sea,  or  on  desert  shores  without  f 

covering.      These    enormities    appearing 

unreached  by  any  control  of  their  sov< 

I  found  it  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to 

within  our  own   seas,  to   arrest  all  ves 

these  descriptions  found  hovering  on  ou 

within  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

bring  the  offenders  in  for  trial  as  pirate! 

same   system   of   hovering   on   our   coas 

harbors   under   color   of   seeking   enemi 

been   also   carried   on   by   public   armed 

to  the  great  annoyance  and  oppression 

commerce.     New  principles,  too,  have  b 

terpolated    into    the    law    of    nations,    i 

neither  in  justice,  nor  the  usage,  or  a- 

edgment    of    nations.      According    to    t 

belligerent  takes  to  itself  a  commerce  ^ 

own  enemy,  which  it  denies  to  a  neutral 

ground   of   its  aiding  that   enemy   in  tl 

But   reason   revolts   at   such   an   inconsi 

and   the   neutral   having   equal   right   w 

belligerent  to  decide  the  question,  the 

of  our  constituents  and  the  duty  of  m 

ing  the   authority   of   reason,   the  only 

between  just  nations,  impose  on  us  the 

tion  of  providing  an  effectual  and  det« 

opposition    to    a    doctrine    so    injurious 

rights  of  peaceable  nations.     Indeed,  t 

fidence    we    ought    to    have   in   the   juj 

others,    still    countenances    the    hope 

sounder  view  of  those  rights  will  of  itscl 

from  every  belligerent  a  more  correct 

ance  of  them. — Fifth  Annual  Mess  a 

47.     Ford  ed..  viii,  389.     (Dec.  1805.) 

5880.  NETJTBALITY     PBOC^ 
TION,  History  of.— The  public  p^^ 
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ing  us  reason  to  believe  that  the  war  is  becom- 
ing nearly  general  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
already  involved  nations  with  which  w^e  are  in 
daily  habits  of  commerce  and  friendship,  the 
President  has  thought  it  proper  to  issue  the 
Proclamation  of  which  I  enclose  you  a  copy, 
in  order  to  mark  out  to  our  citizens  the  line  of 
conduct  they  are  to  pursue.  That  this  in- 
timation, however,  might  not  work  to  their 
prejudice,  by  being  produced  against  them  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  war  and  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
it.  in  any  case  where  they  might  be  drawn  into 
courts  of  justice  for  acts  done  without  that 
knowledge,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
write  to  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent 
powers  here,  *  *  ♦  reserving  to  our  citizens 
those  immunities  to  which  they  are  entitled,  till 
authentic  information  shall  be  given  to  our 
government  by  the  parties  at  war,  and  be  thus 
communicated,  with  due  certainty,  to  our  citi- 
zens. You  will  be  pleased  to  present  to  the 
government  where  you  reside  this  proceeding  of 
the  President,  as  a  proof  of  the  earnest  «lesire 
of  the  United  States  to  preserve  peace  and 
triendship  with  all  the  belligerent  powers,  and 
to  express  his  expectation  that  they  will  in  re- 
turn extend  a  scrupulous  and  effectual  protec- 
tion to  all  our  citizens,  wheresoever  they  may 
need  it.  in  pursuing  their  lawful  and  peaceable 
concerns  with  their  subjects,  or  within  their 
jurisdiction.  Vou  will,  at  the  same  time,  assure 
them  that  the  most  exact  reciprocation  of  this 
benefit  shall  be  practiced  by  us  towards  their 
subjects,  in  the  like  cases. — To  Messrs.  Mor- 
ris. PiNCKNEv  and  Short,  iii.  543.  (Pa..  April 
26,  1793) 

5890. .     I  dare  say  you  will  have 

judRcd  from  the  pusillannnity  of  the  proclama- 
tion, from  whrise  pen  it  came.  A  tear  lest  any 
nlTcclion  fto  France]  should  be  discovered  is 
distinj^uiFhable  enough.  This  !)ase  tear  will 
proilncc  the  very  evil  tlicy  wish  to  avoid.  For 
our  c«'nstituents.  seeing  that  the  government 
docs  not  express  their  mind,  perhaps  rather 
leans  tlu-  other  w:iy.  arc  coming  forward  to  ex- 
press it  tlicnisflve>.—  To  J\Mi-..s  M.\i»rsoN.  iii. 
SGj.     I'"IcI)  i!>.    vi.  J5<i.     (J\t..  May  1793.) 

5891. .      Tlic     proclamation     as 

fir>t  r>riiii'>sod  \va*i  to  have  been  ;i  declaration 
of  niMitr.ility.  It  was  tipposed  on  these  grounds. 
].  riKit  .1  declar.ition  i»t"  neutrality  was  a 
decl;ir.i*i<':i  there  shi.>uKl  l.»e  no  war,  to  whic'.i 
the  l-.\i  I'.uivi*  was  not  eonipitent.  2.  That 
it  \\onl.l  l-e  lietler  to  hnM  Ijaek  ihi-  »leclaratiop 
of  neutrality,  as  a  thinj;  worth  >oinethini,'  to  ihi.- 
pnwrrs  r:t  wwY  :  tli.it  tliev  wmild  hid  for  it.  and 
we  nii.ulu  rei.-'Miably  ask  a  price,  tiie  hrtwU'st 
/■r;r:/i ■,,■.■>■  01  nentral  nalions.  'J'he  first  objee- 
licn  w.is  so  far  respected  as  to  avoid  inserting' 
the  tiiT"  ;•(■'..•'..■/■'■.•.  an«i  the  druwini;  the  in- 
slr'.r-.(Mt  was  I'-tt  to  K.  U.  [Kdmuml  Randolph]. 
— 'I'o  J\".!:  ^  M\i»i-o\'.  iii.  5i>i.  Fokd  id.,  vi, 
315.     "1  i;(jj.  1 

5892. .     That  tliorc  should  be  a 

proei:.'.!:  ition  v.  as  passed  unaninionsly  with  the 
.-il'iniioaii  -n  or  the  ac<iuiisccnce  <»i'  ;dl  parties. 
Ii:«l«.ed.  it  was  n«'t  expedient  to  opp"se  it  alto- 
j;e1.lier.  It -t  it  ""honld  prejudice  what  wa>  the 
next  f|iic,-ti"n.  the  boldest  and  vjrealest  that  over 
w:;n  ha/.u-.lnl.  an-l  which  would  have  c.'illeil  tor 
extreniiti<>  bad  it  ]>revailed. — To  Jamf.n  Map- 
ii>oN.    iii.  5)1.     FoKD  i:n..  vi.  316.     (June  irv.^^ 

5893. .    'S'ou  bavc  m{»t  perfoctly 

seized  till-  c'-ii^in-.i}  idea  oi"  the  i)roclaina'ii"n. 
When  tlr^t  projtosed  a«:  a  declaration  ol  neu- 
trality, it  was  opposed,  first,  because  the  Execu- 


tive had  no  power  to  declare  neutrality.  Sec- 
ondly, as  such  a  declaration  would  be  prema- 
ture, and  would  lose  us  the  benefit  for  which  it 
might  be  bartered.  It  was  urged  that  there 
was  a  strong  impression  in  the  minds  of  many 
that  they  were  free  to  join  in  the  hostilities  on 
the  side  of  France.  Others  were  unapprised  of 
the  danger  they  would  be  exposed  to  in  carry- 
ing contraband  goods.  It  was.  therefore,  agreed 
that  a  proclamation  should  issue,  declaring  that 
we  were  in  a  state  of  peace  with  all  the  parties, 
admonishing  the  people  to  do  nothing  contra- 
vening it.  and  putting  them  on  their  guard  as 
to  contraband.  On  this  ground  it  was  accepted 
or  acquiesced  in  by  all  [the  cabinet],  and  E.  R. 
[Edmund  Randolph]  who  drew  it,  brought  to 
me  the  draft,  to  let  me  see  there  was  no  such 
word  as  neutrality  in  it.  Circumstances  forbid 
other  criticism.  The  public,  however,  soon  took 
it  up  as  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  it  came 
to  be  considered  at  length  as  such. — To  Jakes 
Monroe,   iv,  17.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  346.  (Pa.,  1 793.1 

5894 .    "  On  the   declaration  of 

war  between  France  and  England,  the  United 
States  being  at  peace  with  both,  their  situation 
was  so  new  and  unexperienced  by  themselves, 
that  their  citizens  were  not,  in  the  first  instant, 
sensible  of  the  new  duties  resulting  therefrom, 
and  of  the  laws  it  would  impose  ci'cn  oh  their 
dispositions  towards  the  belligerent  powers. 
Some  of  them  imagined  (and  chiefly  their 
transient  sea- faring  citizens)  that  they  were 
free  to  indulge  those  dispositions,  to  take  side 
with  either  party,  and  enrich  themselves  by 
depredations  on  the  commerce  of  the  other,  and 
were  meditating  enterprises  of  this  nature,  a* 
was  said.  In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and 
l)efore  it  should  take  an  erroneous  direction 
difficult  to  l)c  set  right,  and  dangerous  to  them- 
selves and  their  country,  the  President  thought 
it  expedient,  by  way  of  Proclamation.  •  to  re- 
mind our  fellow-citizens  that  we  were  in  a  state 
of  peace  with  all  the  belligerent  powers:  that 
in  that  state  it  was  our  duty  neither  to  aid  nor 
injure  any;  to  exhort  and  warn  them  against 
acts  which  might  contravene  this  duty,  and  par- 
ticularly those  of  positive  hostility,  for  the 
punishment  of  which  the  laws  would  be  ap- 
pealed to.  and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  also 
as  to  the  risks  they  would  run  if  they  should 
attemju  to  carry  articles  of  contraband  to  anv. 
\'ery  soon  afterwards  we  learnt  that  Genet  wa< 
undertaking  the  fitting  and  arming  vessels  in 
that  port  r Charleston],  enlisting  men.  foreign- 
ers and  citizens,  and  giving  them  commissions 
to  commit  hostilities  against  nations  at  peace 
with  us ;  that  these  vessels  were  taking  .in-.l 
brimming  prizes  into  our  ports:  that  the  consuls 
of  France  were  assuming  to  hold  courts  of  a«i- 
miralty  on  them,  to  try.  condemn  and  authorize 
their  sale  as  legal  prizes,  and  all  this  before 
Mr.  Genet  had  presented  himself  or  his  creden- 
tials to  the  President,  l>efore  he  was  received 
by  him.  without  his  consent  or  consultation,  ami 
directly  in  contravention  of  the  state  of  peace 
existing  and  declared  to  exist  in  the  President's 
proclamation,  and  which  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  preserve  till  the  constitutional  au- 
♦  In  sending  this  explanation  of  the  intemion  of 
the  proelaination  to  Madison,  Jefferst"»n  wrote : "  Hav- 
inK  (leeitsitin  to  state  it  <the  intention.  &c  >  :n  a 
l^.anor  which  I  am  preparing,  I  have  doneitintbe 
tn'lowing  [above  quoted!  terms.  Edmund  Randolph 
I  .illod  on  me  just  as  I  had  finished  so  far  Fwithin  tne 
limitation  marks],  and  he  said  it  presented  fairlvhi* 
v:i'\v  of  the  matter.  He  recalled  to  mv  mind  tfial  1 
had.  at  the  time,  opposed  its  being  made  a  declara- 
tion of  neutrality,  on  the  ground  that  the  Execat:ve 
was  not  the  competent  outhority  for  that,  and,the.'v- 
fore,  that  it  was  agreed  the  instrument  should  be 
drawn  with  great  care."— EDITOR. 
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3rity  should  otherwise  declare.  These  pro- 
edings  became  immediately,  as  was  naturally 

be  expected,  the  subject  of  complaint  by  the 
?resentative  here  of  that  power  against  whom 
sy  would  chiefly  operate."  This  was  the  true 
ise  of  the  proclamation  in  the  view  of  the 
aftsman  and  of  the  two  signers;  but  H. 
[amilton]  had  other  views.  The  instrument 
Ls  badly  drawn,  and  made  the  President  go 
t  of  his  line  to  declare  things  which,  though 
le,  it  was  not  his  province  to  declare.  The 
strument  was  communicated  to  me  after  it 
is  drawn,  but  I  was  busy,  and  only  ran  an  eye 
cr  it  to  see  that  it  was  not  made  a  declaration 

neutrality,  and  gave  it  back  again,  without, 
believe,  changing  a  tittle. — To  James  Mad- 
on.    iv,  29.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  368.     (Aug.  I793-) 

5805. .    You    will    sec    a    piece 

jned  "  Pacificus "  [Alexander  Hamilton]  in 
fence  of  the  proclamation.  You  will  readily 
low  the  pen.  I  know  it  the  more  readily  bc- 
use  it  is  an  amplification  only  of  the  topics 
ged  in  discussing  the  question  [in  cabinet] 
len  first  proposed.   The  right  of  the  Executive 

declare  that  we  are  not  bound  to  execute 
e  guartintee   [to  France]   was  then  advanced 

him  and  denied  by  me.  No  other  opinion 
is  expressed  on  it.     In  this  paper  he  repeats 

and  even  considers  the  proclamation  as  such 

declaration ;  but  if  anybody  intended  it  as 
ch  (except  himself)  they  did  not  then  say 
The  passage  beginning  with  the  words, 
the  answer  to  this  is,"  &c.,  is  precisely  the 
iswer  he  gave  at  the  time  to  my  objection, 
at  the  Executive  had  no  authority  to  issue 
declaration  of  neutrality,  nor  to  do  more  than 
'clare  the  actual  state  of  things  to  be  that  of 
;acc.  **  For  until  the  new  government  is 
knowledged  the  treaties,  &c.,  are,  of  course, 
ispended."  This,  also,  is  the  sum  of  his  argu- 
cnts  the  same  day  on  the  great  question 
hich  followed  that  of  the  proclamation,  to  wit, 
hether  the  Executive  might  not,  and  ought 
)t  to  declare  the  [French]  treaties  suspended. 
•  *  Upon  the  whole,  my  objections  to  the 
impetence  of  the  Executive  to  declare  neu- 
ality  (that  being  understood  to  respect  the 
iture)  were  supposed  to  be  got  over  by  avoid- 
ig  the  use  of  that  term.  The  declaration  of 
le  disposition  of  the  United  States  can  hardly 
i  called  illegal,  though  it  was  certainly  of- 
:ious  and  improper.  The  truth  of  the  fact 
nt  it  some  cover.  My  objections  to  the 
npolicy  of  a  premature  declaration  were  an- 
gered by  such  arguments  as  timidity  would 
:asonably  suggest.  I  now  think  it  extremely 
Dssible  that  Hammond  might  have  been  in- 
ructed  to  have  asked  it,  and  to  offer  the 
roadcst  neutral  privileges,  as  the  price,  which 
as  exactly  the  price  I  wanted  that  we  should 
intend  for.  But  is  it  not  a  miserable  thing 
lat  the  three  heresies  I  have  quoted  from 
lis  paper,  should  pass  unnoticed  and  unan- 
ivercd.  as  these  certainly  will,  for  none  but 
icre  bunglers  and  brawlers  have  for  some 
me  past  taken  the  trouble  to  answer  any- 
ling? — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  ^27. 
June    1793) 

5896. .    The  real  milk  and  vjrater 

iews  of  the  proclamation  appeared  to  me 
>  have  been  truly  given  in  a  piece  pub- 
shed  in  the  papers  soon  after  [it  was  issued], 
id  which  I  knew  to  be  E.  R.'s  [Edmund  Ran- 
3lph's]  from  its  exact  coincidence  with  what 
•  has  expressed. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
)..   vi,   328.     (1793.) 

_«  KJsW  XHGLAND,  Secession  of.— See 

ICESSIOVI. 


5897.  NEW  HAMPSHIBE,  Opinion  in. 
— The  public  sentiment  in  New  Hampshire 
is    no    loager    progressive    in    any    direction; 

*  *  *  it  is  dead  water. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  343.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799O 

5898.  NEW  HATffPSHIBE,  BepubUc- 
anism  in. — Although  we  have  not  yet  got  a 
majority  into  the  fold  of  republicanism  in  your 
State,   yet   one   long  pull   more   will   effect   it, 

*  *  *  unless  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  said, 
that  New  Hampshire  is  but  a  satellite  of  Massa- 
chusetts. In  this  last  State,  the  public  senti- 
ment seems  to  be  under  some  influence  addi- 
tional to  that  of  the  clergy  and  lawyers.  I 
suspect  there  must  be  a  leaven  of  State  pride  at 
seeing  itself  deserted  by  the  public  opinion, 
and  that  their  late  popular  song  of  "  Ride  New 
England  "  betrays  one  principle  of  their  present 
variance  from  tiie  Union.  But  I  am  in  hopes 
they  will  in  time  discover  that  the  shortest  road 
to  rule  is  to  join  the  majority. — To  John  Lang- 
don.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  161.     (W.,  June  1802.) 

—  NEW  HAVEN,  Eemonstrance. — See 
Bishop. 

5899.  NEW    JEBSEY,    Bepublicanlsm 

in. — ^Jersey  is  coming  majestically  round  to 
the  true  principles. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  300. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799.) 

5900.  NEW    0BLEAN8,    Battle    of  .—I 

am  glad  we  closed  our  war  with  the  eclat  of 
the  action  at  New  Orleans. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vi,  427.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  510.  (M., 
1815.) 

5901. Peace  was  indeed  desir- 
able; yet  it  would  not  have  been  as  welcome 
without  the  successes  of  New  Orleans.  These 
last  have  established  truths  too  important  not 
to  be  valued ;  that  the  people  of  Louisiana  are 
sincerely  attached  to  the  Union :  that  their  city 
can  be  defended ;  that  the  Western  States 
make  its  defence  their  peculiar  concern ;  that 
the  militia  are  brave;  that  their  deadly  aim 
countervails  the  manceuvring  skill  of  the 
enemy ;  that  we  have  officers  of  natural  genius 
now  starting  forward  from  the  mass;  and  that 
putting  together  all  our  conflicts,  we  can  beat 
the  British  by  sea  and  by  land,  with  equal  num- 
bers.— To  General  Dearborn,  vi,  450.  (M., 
1815.) 

5902. .  The  aflfair  of  New  Or- 
leans was  fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  our- 
selves, our  enemies,  and  our  friends,  and  will 
powerfully  influence  our  future  relations  with 
the  nations  of  Europe.  It  will  show  them  we 
mean  to  take  no  part  in  their  wars,  and  count 
no  odds  when  engaged  in  our  own. — To  Presi- 
dent Madison,  vi,  453,  Ford  ed.,  ix,  512.  (M., 
1815.) 

5903. .    It  may  be  thought  that 

useless  blood  was  spilt  at  New  Orleans,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  actually  signed. 
I  think  it  had  many  valuable  uses.  It  proved 
the  fidelity  of  the  Orleanese  to  the  united 
States.  It  proved  that  New  Orleans  can  be  de- 
fended both  by  land  and  water;  that  the  West- 
ern country  will  fly  to  its  relief  (of  which  our- 
selves had  doubted  before)  ;  that  our  militia  are 
heroes  when  they  have  heroes  to  lead  them 
on ;  and  that,  when  unembarrassed  by  field 
evolutions,  which  they  do  not  understand,  tibeir 
skill  in  the  fire-arm,  and  deadly  aim,  give  them 
advantage  over  regulars. — To  W.  H.  Craw- 
ford, vi,  420.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  504.  (M.,  1815.) 
See  Federalists. 
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_  NEW  ORLEANS,  Batture  Case.— See 

Batture. 

5904.  NEW  ORLEANS,  Sight  of  de- 
posit.— We  state  in  general  the  necessity,  not 
only  of  our  having  a  port  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  (.^'^'ithout  which  we  could  make  no  use  of 
the  navigation  at  all)  hut  of  its  being  so  well 
separated  from  the  territories  of  Spain  and  her 
jurisdiction,  as  not  to  engender  daily  disputes 
and  broils  between  us.  It  is  certain,  that  if 
Spain  were  to  retain  any  jurisdiction  over  our 
entrepot,  her  officers  would  abuse  that  jurisdic- 
tion, and  (uir  people  would  abuse  their  privi- 
leges in  it.  Both  parties  must  foresee  this, 
and  that  it  will  end  in  war.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  well-defined  separation.  Nature  has 
decided  what  shall  be  the  geog[raphy  of  that  in 
the  end.  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  beginning, 
b^  cutting  off  from  the  adjacent  countries  ot 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  enclosing  between 
two  of  its  channels,  a  lon(^  and  narrow  strip  of 
land,  called  the  Island  of  New  Orleans.  The 
idea  of  ceding  this  could  not  be  hazarded  to 
Spain,  in  the  first  step ;  it  would  be  too  dis- 
agreeable at  first  view :  because  this  island,  with 
its  town,  constitutes  at  present,  their  principal 
settlement  in  that  part  of  their  dominions,  con- 
taining about  ten  tnousand  white  inhabitants  of 
every  age  and  sex.  Reason  and  events,  how- 
ever, may  by  little  and  little,  familiarize  them 
to  it.  That  we  have  a  right  to  some  spot  as  an 
entrepot  for  our  commerce,  may  be  at  once  af- 
firmed. The  expediency,  too,  may  be  expressed 
of  so  locating;  it  as  to  cut  off  the  source  of 
future  quarrels  and  wars.  A  disinterested  eye. 
looking  on  a  map,  will  remark  how  conveniently 
this  tongue  of  land  is  formed  for  the  purpose. — 
To  William  Short,  iii,  178.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
2ig.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

5905. .     Observe  always,  that  to 

accept  the  navigation  of  the  river  without  an 
entrepot  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  that  an 
entrepot,  if  trammelled,  would  be  a  certain  in- 
strument for  bringing  on  war  instead  of  pre- 
venting it. — To  William  Short,  iii.  22S. 
F(iRi)   Ki)..  v,   305.     (Pa.,    1 791.) 

5906. .     To  conclude  the  subject 

of  navigation,  each  of  the  foUowing  conditions 
is  to  he  consiilered  by  the  Commissioners  [to 
Spain!  as  a  sine  tiua  non.  i.  That  our  right 
be  acknowledged  of  navigating  the  Mississippi 
in  its  wh<.»lo  breadth  and  length,  from  its  source 
to  the  sea.  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 

2.  That  neither  the  vessels,  cargoes,  or  the  per- 
sons on  board,  be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected 
to  tlie  payment  of  any  duty  whatsoever;  or.  if 
a  visit  must  be  permitted,  that  it  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  to  produce  the  least  possible  in- 
convenience. Rut  it  should  be  altogether  avoid- 
ed, it  itossible.  as  the  parent  of  perijetual  broils. 

3.  That  such  conveniences  ])e  allowed  us  ashore, 
as  may  render  our  right  of  navigation  practi- 
cable and  under  such  regulations  as  may  bona 
fide  respec!  the  ])reservation  of  peace  and 
order  alone,  and  may  not  have  in  object  to  em- 
barra'is  our  navigation,  or  raise  a  revenue  on 
it.* — Mtssissm'I'i  Rivkr  I.nstritctions.  vii. 
585.     Foiui   r.L)..  V.   475.      (1792.) 

♦  "  The  riir'it  of  navigation  (of  the  Mississippi^  was 
conctt<le«l  by  tho  treaty  of  170?;,  and  with  it  a  ritrht  to 
the  free  u-iv^  «»f  ♦^hi*  ]virt  of  New  Orleans  upon  reason- 
ablv  sati.sfactorv  torms  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
unrf  thereaf'«^rwari]  iintU  some  eqnallv  convenient 
harbi^r  slio'.iM  b^*  .'ill'»tte(l.  The  credit' of  this  ulti- 
mate acln'eviMnent  was  Mr.  Jeffersrm's,  none  the  less 
becaiisi?  thi*  tr^atv  wasn<»t  signed  until  he  had  retired 
fr«>m  dfflce.  It  was  reallv  hi*;  statesmanship  which 
had  sectired  it.  not  onlv  in  spiteof  the  nattiral  repug- 
nance of  Spain,  but  also  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  in- 


5907.  NEW  OBLEAKS,  Saspension  of 

right.— The  suspension  of  the  right  of  de- 
posit at  New  Orleans,  ceded  to  us  by  our  treaty 
with  Spain,  threw  our  whole  country  into  such 
a  ferment  as  imminently  threatened  its  peace. 
This,  however,  was  beheved  to  be  the  act  of 
the  Intendant.  unauthorized  by  his  goTemment. 
But  it  showed  the  necessity  of  making  effectw.! 
arrangements  to  secure  the  peace  o?  the  t\\yj 
countries  against  the  indiscreet  acts  of  subordi- 
nate agents. — To  Dupont  oe  Nemours,  iv. 
456.     Ford  ed..  viii,  204.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

5908. .  The  government  of  Spain 

has  instantly  redressed  the  infraction  of  treaty 
by  her  Intendant  at  New  Orleans.  •  •  • 
By  a  reasonable  and  peaceable  process  we  have 
obtained  in  four  months,  what  would  have  cost 
us  seven  years  of  war,  100.000  human  lives,  loo 
millions  of  additional  debt,  besides  ten  hundred 
millions  lost  by  the  want  of  market  for  our 
produce,  or  depredations  on  it  in  seeking  mar- 
kets, and  the  general  demoralizing  of  our  citi- 
zens which  war  occasions. — To  John  Bacon. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  229.  (W.,  April  1803.)  See 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  River  Navig.\tion. 

5900.  NEW  YOBX,  Politics  of.— I  have 
been  much  pleased  to  see  a  dawn  of  change  in 
the  spirit  ot  your  State  [New  York].  The  late 
elections  have  indicated  something,  which,  at 
a  distance,  we  do  not  understand.  However, 
what  with  the  English  influence  in  the  lower, 
and  the  Patrooa  influence  in  the  upper  part  of 
your  State.  I  presume  little  is  to  be  boped. — To 
Aaron  Burr,  iv,  186.  Ford  ed..  vii,  147. 
(Pa..  June  1797.) 

5910. .    New    York    is    coming 

majestically  round  to  the  true  principles.— To 
T.  LoMAX.  iv,  300.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  374.  (M., 
March  1799.) 

5911.  NEW    YOBK    CITY,    Dopravity 

in. — New  York.  like  London,  seems  to  be  a 
cloacina  of  all  the  depravities  of  human  nature. 
— To  William   Short,    vii,  310.     (M.,   1823.^ 

5912.  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  Washing- 
ton's defence. — The  maxim  laid  down  by 
Congress  to  their  generals  was  that  not  a  fool 
of  territory  was  to  be  ceded  to  their  enemies 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  defending  it. 
In  consequence  of  these  views,  and  against  hi.4 
own  judgment.  General  Washington  was  obliged 
to  fortify  and  attempt  to  defend  the  city  of  New 
York.  But  that  could  not  be  defended  without 
occupying  the  heights  on  Long  Island  which 
commanded  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  establish  a  strong  detach- 
ment in  Long  Island  to  defend  those  heiehts. 
The  moment  that  detachment  was  routed,  wiiich 
he  had  much  expected,  his  first  object  was  to 
withdraw  them,  and  his  second  to  evacuate 
New  York.  He  did  this,  therefore,  immediate- 
ly, and  without  waiting  any  movement  of  th( 
enemy.  He  brought*  off  his  whole  baggase. 
stores,  and  other  implements,  without  leaving 
a  sin}2:le  article  except  the  very  heaviest  of  his 
cannon,  and  things  of  little  value.  I  well  re- 
member his  letter  to  Congress,  wherein  he  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  the  enemy  had  pven 
him  this  leisure,  as.  from  the  heights  they  had 
Rot  possession  of.  they  might  have  compelled 
him  to  a  very  precipitate  retreat.  This  was  one 
of  the  instances  where  our  commanding  officers 

directly  thrown  in  his  way  in  the  earlier  stage*  by 
many  persons  in  the  United  States,  who  privsTcIv 
frave  the  Spanish  minister  to  nnderstand  that  tlis 
country  cared  little  about  the  MlBBiaiiiBpi.aiid  would 
not  support  the  Secretary  in  his  aemaiids.''— 
Morse's  Lift  of  Jeff erwn. 
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v-ere  obliged  to  conform  to  popular  views. 
though  they  foresaw  certain  loss  from  it.  Had 
he  proposed  at  first  to  abandon  New  York,  he 
might  have  been  abandoned  himself.  An  obe- 
dience to  popular  will  cost  us  an  army  in 
Charleston  in  the  year  1779. — Notes  on  M. 
SouLEs's  Work,  ix,  298.  Ford  ed..  Iv,  305. 
(P.,   1786.) 

6913.  NEWS,  Home.— But  why  has  no- 
body else  written  to  me?  Is  it  that  one  is  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  their  back  is  turned?  I  have 
a  better  opinion  of  men.  It  must  be  either  that 
they  think  that  the  details  known  to  themselves 
are  known  to  everybody,  and  so  come  to  us 
through  a  thousand  channels,  or  that  we  should 
set  no  value  on  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  both  those  opinions.  We  value 
those  details,  little  and  g^'eat.  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  proportion  to  our  distance  from  our 
own  country ;  and  so  far  are  they  from  getting 
to  us  through  a  thousand  channels,  that  we 
hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  our  country  here 
[Paris]  than  if  we  were  among  the  dead. — To 
James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  45.     (P.,  1785.) 

5914. .     It    is    unfortunate    that 

most  people  think  the  occurrences  passing  daily 
under  their  eyes,  are  either  known  to  all  the 
world,  or  not  worth  being  known.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  continue  your 
friendly  information.  The  proceedings  of  our 
public  bodies,  the  progress  of  the  public  mind 
on  interesting  questions,  the  casualities  which 
happen  among  our  private  friends,  and  what- 
ever is  interesting  to  yourself  and  family,  will 
always  be  anxiously  received  by  me. — To  John 
Page,     i,  549.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  212.     (P.,  1786.) 

5915. .    I   give   you   thanks   for 

the  details  of  small  news  contained  in  your  let- 
ter. You  know  how  precious  that  kind  of 
information  is  to  a  person  absent  from  his 
country,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  procured. 
— To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed., 
V.    91.     (P.,    1789.) 

5916. .     If    there    is    any    news 

stirring  in  town  or  country,  such  as  deaths, 
courtships,  or  marriages,  in  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance,  let  me  know  it. — To  John  Page. 
i.    183.     Ford  ed.,  i,  344.     (F.,   1762.) 

5917.  NEWS,  Minor.— Details,  political 
and  literary,  and  even  of  the  small  history  of 
our  country,  are  the  most  pleasing  communica- 
tions possible. — To  John  Page,  i,  402.  (P.. 
1785.) 

5918. ,     I  pray  you  to  write  to 

me  often.  Do  not  turn  politician  too ;  but  write 
me  all  the  small  news — the  news  about  persons 
and  about  States ;  tell  me  who  dies,  that  1  may 
meet  these  disagreeable  events  in  detail,  and 
not  all  at  once  when  I  return  (from  France)  : 
who  marry,  who  hang  themselves  because  they 
cannot  marry,  &c. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  i,  395. 
(P.,   1785.) 

5919. .     It  is  more  difficult  here 

[Paris]  to  get  small  than  great  news,  because 
most  of  our  correspondents  in  writing  letters 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  think  they  must  always 
tread  in  buskins,  so  that  half  ones  friends 
might  be  dead  without  its  being  ever  spoken 
of  here. — ^To  Dr.  James  Currie.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
131.     (P.,  1786.) 

5920. .    Nothing   is   so   grateful 

to  mc,  at  this  distance  [Paris],  as  details,  both 
great  and  small,  of  what  is  passing  in  my  own 
country.  •  *  *  When  one  has  been  long 
absent  from  his  neighborhood,  the  small  news 


of  that  is  the  most  pleasing,  and  occupies  his 
first  attention. — To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  517. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  187.     (P.,  1786.) 

5921.  NEWS,  .Useful.— The  details  from 
my  own  country  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lative, executive  and  judiciary  bodies,  and  even 
those  which  respect  individuals  only,  are  the 
most  pleasing  treat  we  can  receive  at  this  dis- 
tance [Paris],  and  the  most  useful,  also. — To 
Joseph  Jones,    i,  354.     (P.,   1785.) 

5922.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Abuses  by.— 
The  abuses  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  here 
have  been  carried  to  a  leng^th  never  before 
known  or  borne  by  any  civilized  nation. — To 
M.  PiCTET.    iv,  463.     (W.,  I8o.^) 

5923.  NEWSPAPERS,  Advertisements. 
— We  have  been  trying  to  get  another  weekly 
or  half  weekly  paper  set  up  [in  Philadelphia], 
excluding  advertisements,  so  that  it  might  ^o 
through  the  States,  and  furnish  a  whig 
vehicle  of  intelligence.  We  hoped  at  one 
time  to  have  persuaded  Freneau  to  set  up 
here,  but  failed.  In  the  meantime,  Bache's 
paper  [The  Advertiser]  the  principles  of 
which  were  always  republican,  improves  in  its 
matter.  If  we  can  persuade  him  to  throw  all 
his  advertisements  on  one  leaf,  ty  tearing 
that  off.  the  leaf  containing  intelligence  may 
be  sent  without  overcharging  the  post,  and  be 
generally  taken  instead  of  Fenno's. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  336.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

5924.  NEWSPAPERS,  Agitation  by.— 
In  the  first  moments  of  quietude  which  have 
succeeded  the  [Presidential]  election,  the 
printers  seem  to  have  aroused  their  lying 
faculties  beyond  their  ordinary  state,  to  re- 
agitate  the  public  mind.  What  appointments 
to  office  have  they  detailed  which  had  never 
been  thought  of,  merely  to  found  a  text  for 
their  calumniating  commentaries. — To  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  iv.  392.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  43. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

5925.  NEWSPAPERS,   Attacks    by.— I 

have  been  for  some  time  used  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  neswpapers,  a  fair  mark  for  every 
man's  dirt.  Some,  too,  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  this  exercise  who  would  not  have 
done  it,  had  they  known  me  otherwise  than 
through  these  impure  and  injurious  channels. 
It  is  hard  treatment,  and  for  a  singular  kind 
of  offence,  that  of  having  obtained  by  the 
labors  of  a  life  the  indulgent  opinions  of  a 
part  of  one's  fellow  citizens.  However,  these 
moral  evils  must  be  submitted  to,  like  the 
physical  scourges  of  tempest,  fire.  &c. — To- 
Pf.regrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  216.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
208.    (Pa.,  1798.) 

5926. .     Were    I    to    undertake 

to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the  newspapers, 
it  would  be  more  than  all  my  own  time  and 
that  of  twenty  aids  could  effect.  For  while 
I  should  be  answering  one,  twenty  new  ones 
would  be  invented.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  this  is  an 
injury  to  which  duty  requires  every  one  to 
submit  whom  the  public  think  proper  to  call 
into  its  councils. — To  Samuel  Smith,  iv^ 
255.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  279.     (M.,  1798'/ 
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6927. .     [I  said  to  Colonel  Burr] 

that  as  to  the  attack  excited  against  him  in 
the  newspapers.  I  had  noticed  it  but  as  the 
passing  wind :  that  I  had  seen  complaints  that 
Cheetham,  employed  in  publishing  the  laws, 
should  be  permitted  to  eat  the  public  bread 
and  abuse  its  second  officer;  ♦  ♦  ♦  that 
these  federal  printers  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
termit their  abuse  of  me,  though  receiving 
emoluments  from  the  government  and  that 
I  have  never  thought  it  proper  to  interfere 
for  myself,  and  consequently  not  in  the  case 
of  the  Vice-President.— The  Anas,  ix,  206. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  302.    (Jan.  1804.) 

5028. .  That  tory  printers  should 

think  it  advantageous  to  identify  me  with 
that  paper  [The  National  Intelligencer],  the 
Aurora.  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  ground  for 
abusing  me,  is  perhaps  fair  warfare.  But  that 
anyone  who  knows  me  should  listen  one 
moment  to  such  an  insinuation,  is  what  I 
did  not  expect.  I  neither  have,  nor  ever  had, 
any  more  connection  with  those  papers  than 
our  antipodes  have;  nor  know  what  is  to  be 
in  them  until  I  see  it  in  them,  except  proc- 
lamations and  other  documents  sent  for  pub- 
lication.— To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  582.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  361.     (W.,  June  180S.) 

5929. .     I  met  the  scurrilities  of 

the  newswritcrs  without  concern,  while  in 
pursuit  of  the  great  interests  with  which  I 
was  charged.  But  in  my  present  retirement, 
no  duty  forbids  my  wish  for  quiet. — To  J.  B. 
CoiAi.N'.  V.  544.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  282.  (M., 
1810.) 

5930.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Banks  and.— 
Notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  this  cal- 
amity' (1)ank  failures],  every  newspaper  almost 
i>  >ilcnt  on  it.  Krcnau's  excepted,  in  which 
you  will  see  it  mentioned. — To  Thomas 
^Iaxn  Ranix)lph.  Ford  ed.,  v.  510.  (April 
1792.) 

5931.  NEWSPAPERS,  Caricatures.— 
Our  no\\-i)aper>  for  the  most  part,  present 
onlv  the  caricatures  of  di^^affected  minds. — 
To'M.  Pk  :kt.     iv,  463.     (\V.,  1803.) 

5932.  NEWSPAPERS.    Classics     vs.— 1, 

read  utie  "r  iwo  lU'w^papers  a  week,  but  with 
rehiciMTici-  j^ive  even  that  time  from  Tacitus 
an<l  Tlnrace.  and  ^o  much  other  more  a^ree- 
a1)le  ro:i<:in.c. — To  David  Howell,  v,  555. 
(  M.,   iSio.j 

5933. .  I  have  given  up  news- 
pa  j)er>  ill  I'xcJKinge  for  Tacitus,  and  Thucyd- 
ide-.  fcr  Xrwion  and  luiclid,  and  I  fmd  my- 
>e':t  ninch  tlie  liai)i)ier. — To  Jonx  Adams,  vi, 
37.     Vvki)  LD.,  ix.  334.     (M..  1812.) 

5934. —  I  read  hut  a  sinple  pa- 
per, and  that  hastily.  1  find  Horace  and 
Tacitu^  >••  inucli  better  writers  than  the 
clinnipion>  ni  ;lie  jj:a/ettes.  that  I  lay  th«)sc 
d"\vn  to  :ake  up  these  with  great  reluctance. 
— To  Tam!s  Monkok.  vii.  287.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  2sCi'    (M.,  i8j3..) 

5935.  NEWSPAPERS,  Defamation.— 
Pcfamation  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life: 

somuch,  that  a  dish  of  tea  in  morning  or 


evening  cannot  be  digested  without  this  stim- 
ulant. Even  those  who  do  not  believe  these 
abominations,  still  read  them  with  compla- 
cence to  their  auditors,  and  instead  of  the 
abhorrence  and  indignation  which  should  fill 
a  virtuous  mind,  betray  a  secret  pleasure  in 
the  possibility  that  some  may  believe  them, 
though  they  do  not  themselves. — To  John 
NoRVELL.  V.  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  74.  (\V.. 
1807.)     See  Calumny. 

—  NEWSPAPERS,      Editors      of  .—See 

Editors. 

5936.  NEWSPAPERS,  Sn^liiOi.— The 
English  papers  are  so  incessantly  repeating 
their  lies  about  the  tumults,  the  anarchy,  the 
bankruptcies,  and  distresses  of  America,  that 
these  ideas  prevail  very  generally  in  Europe. 
—To  James  Monroe,  i.  407.  Ford  Ea,  iv, 
87.     (P..  1785.) 

5937.  .    The    English    papers— 

those  infamous  fountains  of  falsehood. — ^To 
F.  HoPKiNSON.    ii.  204.     (P.,  1787.) 

5938.  NEWSPAPEBS,       PalflehoodB.— 

The  press  is  impotent  when  it  abandons 
itself  to  falsehood. — To  Thomas  Seymour. 
V,  44.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  30.    (W.,  1807.) 

5939. .  Nothing  can  now  be  be- 
lieved which  is  seen  in  a  newspaper. — To 
John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  73. 
(\V..  1807.) 

5940. .  Truth  itself  becomes  sus- 
picious by  being  put  into  that  polluted  vehi- 
cle.— To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.. 
ix,  7.3.     (W.,  1807.) 

5941. .    The  real  extent  of  the 

misinformation  [in  the  newspapers]  is  known 
only  to  those  who  are  in  situations  to  con- 
front facts  within  their  knowledge  with  the 
lies  of  the  day.— ^o  John  Norvell.  v,  92. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,'73.     (W.,  1807.) 

5942.  ^^ .     The    man    who    never 

looks  into  a  newspaper  is  better  informed 
than  he  who  reads  them;  inasmuch  as  he 
who  knows  nothing  is  nearer  to  truth  than 
he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
^^rors.  He  who  reads  nothing  will  still  learn 
the  great  facts,  and  the  details  are  all  falfe. 
—To  John  Norvell.  v.  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  72. 
(\V..  1807.) 

5943. .  These  texts  of  truth  re- 
lieve me  from  the  floating  falsehoods  of  the 
public  papers. — To  President  Monroe,  vii. 
i(xD.  Ford  ed.,  x.  158.  (M..  1820.)  Sec 
Lies. 

5944.  NEWSPAPEBS,    Freedom    of.- 

Considering  the  great  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic liberty  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  difficulty  of  submitting  it  to  ver>'  precise 
rules,  the  laws  have  thought  it  less  mischiev- 
ous to  give  greater  scope  to  its  freedom  than 
to  the  restraint  of  it.  The  President  has. 
therefore,  no  authority  to  prevent  publica- 
tions of  the  nature  of  those  you  complain  of  * 
—To  THE  Spanish  Commissioners,  iv,  21 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  350.  (Pa.,  1793.) 
*  Attacks  on  the  King  of  Spain—BDITOR. 
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5945. .    No   experiment   can  be 

more  interesting  than  that  we  are  now  trying, 
and  which  we  trust  will  end  in  establishing 
the  fact,  that  man  may  be  governed  by  reason 
and  truth.  Our  first  object  should  therefore 
be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all  the  avenues  to 
truth.  The  most  effectual  hitherto  found,  is 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  first  shut  up  by  those  who  fear  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  actions.— To  Judge  Ty- 
ler,   iv,  548.     (W.,  1804.) 

5946. .    The  liberty  of  speaking 

and  writing  guards  our  other  liberties. — 
Reply  to  Address,    viii,  129.     (1808.) 

5947. .    Where  the  press  is  free, 

and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. — To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed.,  x,  4. 
(M.,  1816.) 

5948. .    The  only  security  of  all 

is  in  a  free  press.  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  waters  pure. — To  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, vii,  325-  Ford  ed.,  x,  280.  (M., 
1823.)    See  Press,  Freedom  of. 

5949.  NEWSPAPERS,  Friends  of  Lib- 
erty.— Within  the  pale  of  truth,  the  press  is  a 
noble  institution,  equally  the  friend  of 
science  and  of  civil  liberty. — To  Thomas 
Seymour,  v,  44.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  30.  (W., 
1807.) 

5950.  NEWSPAPEBS,  aovernment 
and.— The  basis  of  our  governments  be- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first 
object  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  govern- 
ment, I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  pre- 
fer the  latter.— To  Edward  Carrington.  ii, 
100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.    (P-,  1787-) 

5951.  NEWSPAPERS,  And  history.— I 
really  look  with  commiseration  over  the 
great  body  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who,  read- 
ing newspapers,  live  and  die  in  the  belief, 
that  they  have  known  something  of  what 
has  been  passing  in  the  world  in  their  time; 
whereas  the  accounts  they  have  read  in  news- 
papers are  just  as  true  a  history  of  any  other 
period  of  the  world  as  of  the  present,  ex- 
cept that  the  real  names  of  the  day  are  af- 
fixed to  their  fables.— To  John  Norvell.  v, 
92.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  JZ-     (W.,  1807.) 

5952.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Indifference  to. 
— A  truth  now  and  then  projecting  into  the 
ocean  of  newspaper  lies,  serves  like  head- 
lands to  correct  our  course.  Indeed,  my 
scepticism  as  to  everything  I  see  in  a  news- 
paper, makes  me  indifferent  whether  I  ever 
see  one. — ^To  James  Monroe,  vi,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,   496.     (M.,  181 5.) 

5953. .    I  have  almost  ceased  to 

read  newspapers.  Mine  remain  in  our  post 
office  a  weeAr  ot  ten  days,  sometimes,  un- 
asked for,  I  ^jj J  more  amusement  in  studies 
to   which  7  ^^5  aiways  attached,  and  from 


which  I  was  dragged  by  the  events  of  the 
times  in  which  I  have  happened  to  live. — To 
Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  466.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  521. 
(M.,  181S.) 

5954.    NEWSPAPEBS,    LicentiouBness 
of.— During    this    course    of    administration 
[first  term]  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the 
artillery  of  the  press  has  been  levelled  against 
us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness 
could  devise  or  dare.    These  abuses  of  an  in- 
stitution so  important  to  freedom  and  science, 
are  deeply  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  they 
tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness,  and  to  sap  its 
safety;  they  might,   indeed,  have  been  cor- 
rected  by   the   wholesome   punishments   re- 
served and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  sev- 
eral   States   against   falsehood   and   defama- 
tion;  but  public   duties  more  urgent   press 
on  the  time  of  public  servants,  and  the  of- 
fenders have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their 
punishment  in  the  public  indignation.  |  Nor 
was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by- 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth — whether  a  govern- 
ment, conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of 
its  Constitution,   with  zeal  and  purity,  and 
doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling 
the   world    should   witness,    can   be   written 
down  by  falsehood  and  defamation.    The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried;  you  have  witnessed 
the  scene;  our  fellow-citizens  looked  on,  cool 
and   collected;   they   saw   the   latent   source 
from  which  these  outrages  proceeded;  they 
gathered   around    their   public   functionaries, 
and   when   the   Constitution   called  them  to 
the   decision    by    suffrage,    they   pronounced 
their   verdict,   honorable   to  those  who   had 
served  them,  and  consolatory  to  the  friend  of 
man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with 
his  own   affairs.     No  inference  is  here  in- 
tended, that  the  laws,  provided  by  the  States 
against    false    and    defamatory    publications^ 
should  not  be  enforced ;  he  who  has  time,  ren- 
ders a  service  to  public  morals  and  public  tran- 
quillity, in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  sal-  - 
utary  coercions  of  the  law;  but  the  experi- 
ment is  noted,  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and 
reason  have  maintained  their  ground  against 
false  opinions  in  league  with  false  facts,  the 
press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other  legal 
restraint;   the  public  judgment  will   correct 
false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full  hear- 
ing of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentious- 
ness.    If  there  be  still  improprieties  which 
this  rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement 
must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public 
opinion.* — Second  Inaugural  Address,    viii, 
43.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.     (1805.) 

5955.  NEWSPAPEBS,  And  light— 
Our  citizens  may  be  deceived  for  awhile,  and 
have  been  deceived;  but  as  long  as  the 
presses  can  be  protected,  we  may  trust  to 
them  for  light.— To  Archibald.  Stuart. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  378.    (M.,  1789.) 

•This  was  Jefferson's  reply  to  the  severe  attacka 
made  on  his  first  administration.— EDITOR. 
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5956.  NEWSPAPERS,  Mischief-ma- 
kers.— The  federal  papers  appear  desirous  of 
making  mischief  between  us  and  England, 
by  pulling  speeches  into  my  mouth  which 
I  never  uttered. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
V.  54.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  zi-    (W.,  1807.) 

5957. .     That  first  of  all  human 

contrivances  for  generating  war. — To  Mr. 
Mauky.     vi,  469.     (M.,  1815.) 

5958.  NEWSPAPERS,     Monarcliical.— 

Fcnno's  [The  United  States  Gazette]  is  a 
paper  of  pure  toryism,  disseminating  the 
coctrines  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  the 
exclusion  of  the  influence  of  the  people. 
— To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  336. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

5959.  NEWSPAPERS,  Official.— You 
have  seen  too  much  of  the  conduct  of  the 
press  in  countries  where  it  is  free,  to  consider 
the  gazettes  as  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of 
any  part  of  the  government ;  you  have  seen 
them  be<l()w  on  the  government  itself,  in 
all  its  pans,  its  full  share  of  inculpation. — To 
Gkorge  Ham.mond.  iii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
436.     (Pa..  1792.) 

5960.  NEWSPAPERS,  Political  bull- 
dogs.— The  malignity  with  which  political 
enemies  torture  every  sentence  from  me  into 
meanings  imagined  by  their  own  wickedness 
cnly.  justify  my  expressing  a  solicitude,  that 
this  *  *  *  commimication  may  in  nowise 
be  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  public 
papers.  Not  fearing  these  political  bulldogs, 
I  yet  avoid  putting  myself  in  the  way  of 
being  baited  by  them,  and  do  not  wish  to 
volunteer  away  that  portion  of  tranquillity, 
which  a  firm  execution  of  my  duties  will 
permit  me  to  enjoy. — To  John  Norvell.  v. 
93.     Foiu)  ED.,  ix.  75.     (W.,  1807.) 

5961.  NEWSPAPERS,    Postoffice    and. 

— The  exi)en>e  of  French  postage  is  so  enor- 
mous, that  1  have  been  obliged  to  desire  that 
my  newspapers,  from  the  different  States, 
may  be  sent  to  the  office  for  Foreign  AtTairs 
at  New  York  :  and  1  have  requested  of  Mr. 
Jay  to  have  thoni  always  packed  in  a  box  and 
-cnt  as  merchandise. — To  R.  Izard,  i.  443. 
(P..  17S5.) 

5962.  NEWSPAPERS,  Power  of.— 
I'rencau's  paper  has  savtil  our  Con>titutinn. 
which  was  .u^alloping  fast  into  monarchy,  anu 
has  boon  rliroked  by  no  means  so  powerfully 
as  by  that  itai)cr.  It  is  well  and  universally 
known,  iliai  it  lia>  been  that  paper  which 
has  cbcrked  the  career  of  the  Monocrat^. — 
The    .Anas.       ix.     145.      Ford    ed.,    i,    231. 

( i;o3  ) 

5963. .     These  foreign  and  false 

citi/(.!i>  '*■  *  *  possess  our  printing  presses, 
a  powerful  engine  in  their  government  of  us. 
—To  Ki.i'.RiD'iK  Gkrrv.  iv.  173.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
122.     (Pa-.  1797.) 

5964. .  This  paper  [The  Au- 
rora] has  unquestionably  rendered  incalcu- 
lable services  to  republicanism  thnnigh  all 
its    ^tniiiixles    with    the    federalists,    and    has 


been  the  rallying  point  for  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  whole  Union.  It  was  our  comfort  in  the 
gloomiest  days,  and  is  still  performing  the 
office  of  a  watchful  sentinel. — To  Dabney 
Carr.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  316.     (M.,  181 1.) 

5965.  NEWSPAPERS,    President    and. 

— The  Chief  Magistrate  cannot  enter  the 
arena  of  the  newspapers. — To  President 
Madison,  v,  601.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  326.  (M.. 
July  1811.) 

5966.  NEWSPAPERS,  Principles  of.— 

A  paper  which  shall  be  governed  by  the 
spirit  of  Mr.  Madison's  celebrated  report 
[on  the  Virginia  Resolutions]  cannot  be  false 
to  the  rights  of  all  classes. — To  H.  Lee.  vii. 
376.    Ford  ed.,  x.  318.     (M.,  1824.) 

5967.  NEWSPAPERS,  Prosecution  of. 
— The  federalists  having  failed  in  destroying 
the  freedom  of  the  press  by  their  gag-law. 
seem  to  have  attacked  it  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  that  is  by  pushing  its  licentiousness  and 
its  lying  to  such  a  degree  of  prostitution  as 
to  deprive  it  of  all  credit.  And  the  fact  is 
that  so  abandoned  are  the  tory  presses  in 
this  particular,  that  even  the  least  informed 
of  the  people  have  learned  that  nothing  in 
a  newspaper  is  to  be  believed.  This  is  a 
dangerous  state  of  things,  and  the  press 
ought  to  be  restored  to  its  credibility  if  pos- 
sible. The  restraints  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  States  are  sufficient  for  this,  if  applied. 
And  I  have,  therefore,  long  thought  that  a 
few  prosecutions  of  the  most  prominent  of- 
fenders would  have  a  wholesome  effect  in 
restoring  the  integrity  of  the  presses.  Not  a 
general  prosecution,  for  that  would  look  like 
persecution ;  but  a  selected  one. — To  Thomas 
McKean.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  218.  (W.,  Feb. 
1803.) 

5968.  NEWSPAPERS,      Purifiers.— 

Newspapers  serve  to  carry  oflF  noxious  vapors 
and  smoke. — To  General  Kosciusko,  iv. 
431.     (W.,  April  1802.) 

5969.  NEWSPAPERS,     Reading     of.— 

Reading  the  newspapers  but  little  and  that 
little  but  as  the  romance  of  the  day,  a  woni 
of  truth  now  and  then  comes  like  the  drop 
of  water  on  the  tongue  of  Dives. — To  Presi- 
dent Madi.<;on.  v,  442.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  251. 
(M.,  .April   180Q.) 

5970.  NEWSPAPERS,     Reform     by.— 

This  fonriidable  censor  of  the  public  function- 
aries, by  arraigning  them  at  the  tribunal  of 
i)ublic  opinion,  produces  reform  peaceably. 
which  must  otherwise  be  done  by  revolution. 
It  is  also  the  best  instrument  for  enlightening 
the  mind  of  man.  and  improving  him  as  a 
!ational,  moral,  and  social  lieing. — To  M. 
Cokav.    vii,  324.     (M.,  1823.) 

5971.  NEWSPAPERS,  Reformation  of. 

— Perhaps  an  editor  might  begin  a  reforma- 
tion [of  his  newspaper]  in  some  such  way 
as  this:  Divide  his  paper  into  four  chapters. 
heading  the  first  **  Truths  *' ;  the  second. 
"  Probabilities  " ;  third.  "  Possibilities  " : 
fourth,  "  Lies  ".  The  first  chapter  would  be 
very  short,  as  it  would  contam  little  more 
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than  authentic  papers,  and  information  from 
such  sources,  as  the  editor  would  be  wilHng 
to  risk  his  own  reputation  for  their  truth. 
The  second  would  contain  what,  from  a  ma- 
ture consideration  of  all  circumstances,  his 
judgment  should  conclude  to  be  probably 
true.  This,  however,  should  rather  contain 
TOO  little  than  too  much.  The  third  and 
fourth  should  be  professedly  for  those  readers 
who  would  rather  have  lies  for  their  money 
than  the  blank  paper  they  would  occupy. — 
To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  74. 
(W.,  1807.) 

5972.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Begulation  of  .— 
It  is  so  difficult  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  sep- 
aration between  the  abuse  and  the  wholesome 
use  of  the  press,  that  as  yet  we  have  found 
it  better  to  trust  the  public  judgment,  than 
the  magistrate,  with  the  discrimination  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood. — To  M.  Pictet. 
iv,  463.     (W.,  1803.) 

5973.  NEWSPAPERS,  Beliability  of .— 
General  facts  may  indeed  be  collected  from 
the  newspapers,  such  as  that  Europe  is  now 
at  war,  that  Bonaparte  has  been  a  successful 
warrior,  that  he  has  subjugated  a  great 
j)ortion  of  Europe  to  his  will.  &c..  but  no 
details  can  be  relied  on. — To  John  Norvell. 
V.  92.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  72.     (W.,  1807.) 

5974.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Besponsibility 
for. — It  is  not  he  who  prints,  but  he  who  pays 
for  printing  a  slander,  who  is  its  real  author. 
— To  John  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
74-     (W.,  1807.) 

5975.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Bestralnt  on.— 
To  your  request  of  my  opinion  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  newspaper  should  be  conducted, 
so  as  to  be  most  useful,  I  should  answer: 
"  By  restraining  it  to  true  facts  and  sound 
principles  only."  Yet  I  fear  such  a  paper 
would  find  few  subscribers. — To  John  Nor- 
vell.   V,  91.    Ford  ED.,  ix,  73.    (W.,  1807.) 

5976. .     The  papers  have   lately 

advanced  in  boldness  and  flagitiousness  be- 
yond even  themselves.  Such  darinor  and  at- 
rocious lies  as  fill  the  third  and  fourth 
columns  of  the  third  page  of  the  United 
State*;  Gazette  of  August  31st  were  never 
before.  I  believe,  published  with  impunity  in 
any  country.  However.  I  have  from  the  be- 
ginning determined  to  submit  myself  as  the 
subject  on  whom  may  be  proved  the  im- 
potency  of  a  free  press  in  a  country  like  ours, 
against  those  who  conduct  themselves  hon- 
estly and  enter  into  no  intrigue.  I  admit  at 
the  same  time  that  restraining  the  press  to 
truth,  as  the  present  laws  do,  is  the  only  way 
r.f  making  it  useful.  But  I  have  thought 
necessary  first  to  prove  it  can  never  be  danger- 
<nis. — To  William  Short,  v.  362.  (M., 
Sep.  1808.) 

5977.  NBWSPAPEBS,  Bulers  and.— It 
is  the  office  of  the  rulers  on  both  sides 
(United  States  and  England]  to  rise  above 
these  vulgar  vehicles  of  passion. — To  Mr. 
Maury,    vi.  469.    (M..  1815.) 

5078.  ITEWSPAPEBS,     Slanders    in.— 
An  editor  [should]   set  his  face  against  the 


demoralizing  practice  of  feeding  the  public 
mind  habitually  on  slander,  and  the  depravity 
of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  induces. 
— To  John  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
74.     (W.,  1807.)  See  Libels  and  Slander. 

5979.  NEWSPAPEBS^  Support  of.— 
Bache's  paper  and  also  Carey's  totter  for 
want  of  subscriptions.  We  should  really 
exert  ourselves  to  procure  them,  for  if  these 
papers  fall,  republicanism  will  be  entirely 
browbeaten.* — To  James  Madison,  iv,  237. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  245.     (Pa.,   1798.)     See  Cal- 

LENDER  and    DUANE. 

5980. .    The  engine  is  the  press. 

Every  man  must  lay  his  purse  and  his  pen 
under  contribution. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
281.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  344-     (Pa..  1799.) 

5981.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Suppression  of. 
— It  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  suppression 
of  the  press  could  not  more  completely  de- 
prive the  nation  of  its  benefits,  than  is  done 
by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood. — 
To  John  Norvell.  v,  92.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  73. 
(W..  1807.) 

5982.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Torture  by.— I 
confide  them  [opinions  on  government]  to 
your  honor,  so  to  use  them  as  to  preserve 
me  from  the  gridiron  of  the  public  papers. — 
To  Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii,  17.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
44.    (M.,  1816.) 

5983.  NEWSPAPEBS,     Uncertain.— 

Newspaper  information  is  too  uncertain 
ground  for  the  government  to  act  on. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  81.  (M., 
1801.) 

5984.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Vulgar.— I  de- 
plore with  you  the  putrid  state  into  which 
our  newspapers  have  passed,  and  the  ma- 
lignity, the  vulgarity,  and  mendacious  spirit 
of  those  who  write  for  them.  ♦  *  *  These 
ordures  are  rapidly  depraving  the  public 
taste,  and  lessening  its  relish  for  sound  food. 
As  vehicles  of  information,  and  a  curb  on 
our  functionaries,  they  have  rendered  them- 
selves useless,  by  forfeiting  all  title  to  be- 
lief. This  has  in  a  great  degree  been  pro- 
duced by  the  violence  and  malignity  of  party 
spirit. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  vi,  284. 
Ford  ed..  ix.  446.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

5985.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Weaned  from.— 

I  have  never  .seen  a  Philadelphia  paper  since 
I  left  it,  till  those  you  enclosed  me;  and  I 
feel  myself  so  thoroughly  weaned  from  the 
interest  I  took  in  the  proceedings  there, 
while  there,  that  I  have  never  had  a  wish  to 
see  one,  and  believe  that  I  never  shall  take 
another  newspaper  of  any  sort.  I  find  my 
mind  totally  absorbed  in  my  rural  occupa- 
tions.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  103.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  503.     (M..  April  1794.) 

5986.  NEWSPAPEBS,  Writing:  for.— I 

have  preserved  through  life  a  resolution,  set 

•  Of  the  two  hundred  newspapers  then  (z8oo)  in  the 
United  States  all  but  about  twenty  were  enlisted  by 
preference  or  patronage  on  the  F<»<1eral  side. — Alex- 
ander H.  Stephen  s  History  of  the  United  States^ 
p.  386. 
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in  a  very  early  part  of  it,  never  to  write  in  a 
public  paper  without  subscribing  my  name. — 
To  Edmund  Randolph,  iii,  470.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  112.     (M..  1792.) 

5087. .    From  a  very  early  period 

of  my  life,  I  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  of 
conduct,  never  to  write  a  word  for  the  public 
papers.  P'rom  this,  I  have  never  departed  in 
a  single  instance;  and  on  a  late  occasion, 
when  all  the  world  seemed  to  be  writing,  be- 
sides a  rigid  adherence  to  my  own  rule,  I 
can  say  with  truth,  that  not  a  line  for  the 
press  was  ever  communicated  to  me,  by  any 
other,  except  a  single  petition  referred  for 
my  correction ;  which  I  did  not  correct,  how- 
ever, though  the  contrary,  as  I  have  heard, 
was  said  in  a  public  place,  by  one  person 
through  error,  through  malice  by  another 
[General  Henry  Lee].— To  President 
Washington,  iv,  142.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  82. 
(M..  June  1796.) 

5088. .     At  a  very  early  period 

of  my  life,  I  determined  never  to  put  a  sen- 
tence into  any  newspaper.  I  have  religiously 
adhered  to  the  resolution  through  my  life, 
and  have  great  reason  to  be  contented  with 
it— To  Samuel  Smith,  iv,  255.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  279.     CM.,  1798.) 

5080. .     I    pray    that    my    letter 

niiiy  not  go  out  of  your  own  hands,  lest  it 
should  get  into  the  newspapers,  a  bear-garden 
scene  into  which  I  have  made  it  a  point  to 
enter  on  no  provocation. — To  Uriah 
M'Gregory.    iv,  3J4.     (M.,  1800.) 

5000. .  I  never  in  my  life,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  wrote  one  sentence  for  a 
newspaper. — The  Anas,  ix,  199.  Ford  ed., 
i,  J85.    u8oa) 

5991.  NICE^  Climate.— I  find  the  climate 
of  Xicc  quite  as  delightful  as  it  has  been  repre- 
ss nte<l.  Ilicres  is  the  only  ^)lacc  in  France, 
which  may  be  compared  with  it.  The  climates 
arc  equal. — To  William  Short,  ii,  137- 
(i\e..   1787.) 

5992.  NICHOLAS  (W.  C),  Character.— 
I  have  ascertained  that  on  Mr.  Nicholas  no  im- 
prtssioii  unfavorable  to  you  was  made  by  ♦  *  * 
I  the  removal  of  Secretary  Robert  Smith],  and 
that  his  friendship  for  you  has  never  felt  a 
moment's  abatement.  Indeed  we  might  have 
been  sure  of  this  from  his  integrity,  his  good 
stnse.  and  his  sound  ju«lgmcnt  of  men  and 
things. — To  Pkksident  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
.^-S.     (M..  i'Vb.  1813.) 

5993.  NICHOLAS  (W.  C),  French  mis- 
sion.— A  last  effort  at  friendly  settlement 
with  Spain  is  proposed  to  be  made  at  Paris, 
anil  under  the  auspices  of  P'rance.  For  this 
purp<^^e.  (leneral  Armstrong  anil  Mr.  Bow<loin 
(both  now  at  Paris)  have  l>een  appointed  joint 
commissioners :  ])ut  such  a  cloud  of  dissatis- 
faction rests  on  General  Armstrong  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons.  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  we 
have  in  conteinplation  to  add  a  third  commis- 
sioner, in  order  to  give  the  necessary  measure 
of  ]>ub!ic  contidence  to  the  commission,  (^f  these 
two  gentlemen,  one  beinvr  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  of  N'ew  ^'ork.  it  is  thought  the  third  should 
be  a  southern  man  :  an<l  the  rather,  as  the  in- 
terests to  be  negotiated  are  almost  entirely 
southern    and    western.     *     ♦     •     My   wish    is 


that  you  may  be  willing  to  undertake  it*— To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  3.  Fokd  eo.,  im, 
434-     (W.,  March  1806.) 

~  HICH0LA8  (W.  C),  I^eadndiip  in 
CongreM.— See  G)ngress. 

—  NiaHTHraALES,  Jvttmrmm'u  da- 
light  in.^See  Birds. 

5994.  irOir-nCPOBTATION,  SfficMf 
o<*— The  most  eligible  means  of  effecting 
*  *  *  the  reestablishment  of  the  connitu- 
tional  rights  of  our  fellow-subjecti.  will  be  to 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  all  imports  from 
Great  Britain  •  •  •  and  to  ail  expom 
thereto,  •  *  *  and  immediately  to  disnm- 
tinue    all    commercial    intercourse    with   every 

f»art  of  the  British  Empire  which  shall  not,  in 
ike  manner,  break  off  their  commerce  with 
Great  Britain. f — Resolution  of  Albbmailb 
County.    Ford  ed.,  i,  419.    (July  26,  1774.) 

5995. .  These  measures  [non- 
intercourse]  should  be  pursued  until  a  repeal 
be  obtained  of  the  act  for  blocking  up  the  har- 
bor of  Boston ;  of  the  acts  prohtbiting  or  re- 
straining internal  manufactures  in  America; 
of  the  acts  imposing  on  any  commodities  dn- 
ties  to  be  paid  in  America ;  and  of  the  act  lay- 
ing restrictions  on  the  American  trade:  and, 
on  such  repeal,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  grant  to 
our  brethren  of  Great  Britain  such  priTileges 
in  commerce  as  may  amply  compensate  tlwir 
fraternal  assistance,  past  and  future. — Reso- 
lution OF  Albemarle  Co-jnty.  Ford  edl,  t. 
419.    (July  26,  1774.) 

5996. .    The  idea  seems  to  nin 

credit  that  the  naval  powers,  combined  aganit 
France,  will  prohibit  supplies  even  of  provi- 
sions to  that  country.  Should  this  be  formally 
notified,  I  should  suppose  Congress  would  be 
called,  because  it  is  a  justifiable  cause  of  wsTj 
and  as  the  Executive  cannot  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  war  on  the  aflirmative  side,  neither 
ought  it  to  do  so  on  the  negative  side,  by  pre- 
venting the  competent  body  from  deliberating 
on  the  question.  But  I  should  hope  that  war 
would  not  be  their  choice.  I  think  it  will  fur- 
nish us  a  happy  opportunitv  of  setting  another 
example  to  the  world,  b^  showing  that  nations 
may  be  brought  to  justice  by  appeals  to  their 
interests  as  well  as  by  appeals  to  arms.  I 
should  hope  that  Congress,  instead  of  a  de- 
ntinciation  of  war.  would  instantly  exclude  from 
our  ports  all  the  manufactures,  produce,  vessels. 
.ind  subjects  of  the  nations  committing  this  ag- 
gression, during  the  continuance  ot  the  ag- 
Rrossion.  and  till  full  satisfaction  is  made  for  it 
This  would  work  well  in  many  ways,  safely 
in  all^  and  introduce  between  nations  another 
umpire  than  arms.  It  would  relieve  us.  too. 
from  the  risks  and  the  horrors  of  cutting 
throats. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  519.  Ford 
Ki)..  vi.  19a.     (March  1793.) 

5997.  NON-nCPOBTATIOH,     Popular. 

— I  have  never  known  a  measure  more  uni- 
versally desired  by  the  people  than  the  passage 
of  the  non-importation  bill. — ^To  James  Mapi- 
soN.     iv.    107.     Ford  ed..   vi.    511.     (M.,  May 

I794> 

5998. .     I    love    Mr.    Garke's 

proposition  of  cutting  off  all  communicatioo 
with  the  nation  [Great  Britain]  which  has  coo- 

"  Mr.  Nicholas  was  prevented  from  accepting  by 
business  considerations.— EDITOR. 

*  Albomarle  was  JeflFeraon*s  native  county.  Tbt 
date  of  putting  the  regulations  into  effact  was  Ccli^ 
ber  1, 177$.— Editor. 
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ducted  itself  so  atrociously.  This  may  bring 
on  war.  If  it  does  we  wiil  meet  it  like  men ; 
but  it  may  not  bring  on  war,  and  then  the  ex- 
periment will  have  been  a  happy  one. — To 
Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.  (M., 
May  1794.) 

6999.  NON-IMPOBTATION,  Principle 
of. — To  yield  the  principle  of  the  non-im- 
portation act  would  be  yielding  the  only  peace- 
able instrument  for  coercing  all  our  rights. — 
The  Anas.    Ford  ed,,  i,  222.     (Feb.  1807.) 

6000.  NON-nnPOBTATION  vs.  IM- 
FBESSMENTS.— If  [the  British]  keep  up 
impressments,  we  must  adhere  to  non-inter- 
course, manufacturer's  and  a  navigation  act — 
To  James  Madison,  v,  362.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  208. 
(M.,   Sep.    1808.) 

6001.  NON-INTEBCOXJBSE,  Unpopu- 
lar.— Our  affairs  are  certainly  now  at  their 
ultimate  point  of  crisis.  I  understand  the  East- 
ern republicans  will  aerree  to  nothing  which 
shall  render  non-intercourse  effectual,  and  that 
in  any  question  of  that  kind,  the  federalists  will 
have  a  majority.  There  remains,  then,  only 
war  or  submission,  and  if  we  adopt  the  former, 
they  will  desert  us. — To  W.  C.  Nicholas,  v, 
488.     (M.,   Dec.    1809.) 

—  NOBFOLK.— See  Alexandria. 

6002.  NOBTH  CABOLINA,  PoUtical 
conditions  in. — North  Carolina  is  at  present 
in  the  most  dangerous  state.  The  lawyers  all 
tories,  the  people  substantiallv  republican,  but 
uninformed  and  deceived  by  the  lawyers,  who 
are  elected  of  necessity  because  few  other  can- 
didates. The  medicine  for  that  State  must  be 
very  mild  and  secretly  administered.  But  noth- 
ing should  be  spared  to  give  them  true  informa- 
tion.— To  P.  N.  Nicholas,  iv,  328.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  440.     (Pa.,   April    1800.) 

—  NOBTH  (Lord),  AbiUty  of.— See 
George  III.,  Control  of. 

6008.  NOBTH  (Lord),  Hostile  to  Amer- 
ica.— Lord  North's  hostility  to  us  is  notori- 
ous.— To  Benjamin  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
414.     (A.,  March  1784.) 

6004.  NOBTH  (Lord),  Proposition  of.— 
1  was  under  appointment  to  attend  the  General 
Congress ;  but  knowing  the  importance  of  the 
answer  to  be  given  to  the  Conciliatory  Proposi- 
tion, and  that  our  leading  whig  characters 
were  then  in  Congress.  I  determined  to  attend 
on  the  Assembly,  and,  though  a  young  member, 
to  take  on  myself  the  carrying  through  an 
answer  to  the  Proposition.  The  Assembly  met 
the  ist  of  June.  I  drew  and  proposed  the 
answer,  and  carried  it  through  the  House  with 
very  little  alteration,  against  the  opposition  of 
our  timid  members  who  wished  to  speak  a  dif- 
ferent language.  This  was  finished  before  the 
iith  of  June,  because  on  that  day.  I  set  out 
from  Williamsburg  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
bearer  of  an  authenticated  copy  of  this  instru- 
ment to  Congress.  The  effect  it  had  in  forti- 
fying their  minds,  and  in  deciding  their  meas- 
ures, renders  its  true  date  important ;  because 
only  Pennsylvania  had  as  yet  answered  the 
Proposition.  Virginia  was  the  second.  It  was 
known  how  Massachusetts  would  answer  it : 
and  the  example  of  these  three  principal  Col- 
onies would  determine  the  measures  of  all  the 
others,  and  X)f  course  the  fate  of  the  Proposi- 
tion. Congress  received  it,  therefore,  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia 
did   not   deliver  the  answer  to  Lord   Dunmore 


till  late  in  the  session.  They  supposed  it 
would  bring  on  a  dissolution  of  their  body 
whenever  they  should  deliver  it  to  him ;  and 
they  wished  previously  to  get  some  important 
acts  passed.  For  this  reason  they  kept  it  up. 
I  think  Lord  Dunmore  did  not  quit  the  metrop- 
olis till  he  knew  that  the  answer  framed  by 
the  House  was  a  rejection  of  the  Proposition, 
though  that  answer  was  not  yet  communicated 
to  him  regularly. — Notes  on  M.  Soules's 
Work,    ix,  302.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  309.     (P.,  1786.) 

6005. .    On  the  receipt  of  Lord 

North's  Proposition,  in  May  or  June,  i77S. 
Lord  Dunmore  called  the  Assembly.  Peyton 
Randolph,  the  President  of  Congress,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  left  the 
former  body  and  came  home  to  hold  the  As- 
sembly, leaving  in  Congress  the  other  dele- 
fates  who  were  the  ancient  leaders  of  our 
louse.  He,  therefore,  asked  me  to  prepare  the 
answer  to  I^rd  North's  Proposition,  which  I 
did.  Mr.  Nicholas,  whose  mind  had  as  yet 
acquired  no  tone  for  that  contest,  combatted 
the  answer  from  alpha  to  omega,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  diluting  it  in  one  or  two  small  in- 
stances. It  was  firmly  supported,  however,  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  by  Peyton  Randolph, 
who  had  brought  with  him  the  spirit  of  the 
body  over  which  he  had  presided,  and  it  was 
carried,  with  very  little  alteration,  by  strong 
majorities.  I  was  the  bearer  of  it  myself  to 
Congfress,  by  whom,  as  it  was  the  first  answer 
given  to  the  Proposition  by  any  Legislature, 
it  was  received  with  peculiar  satisfaction. — 
To  William  Wirt,  vi,  487.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  475- 
(M.,   1815.) 

—  NOBTHWEST       BOTJNDABY.— Sec 
Boundaries. 

6006.  NOTES  ON  VIBQINIA,  History 
of. — Before  I  had  left  America,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  year  1781,  I  had  received  a  letter  from 
M.  de  Marbois,  of  the  l-rench  legation  in 
Philadelphia,  informing  me  that  he  nad  been 
instructed  by  his  government  to  obtain  such 
statistical  accounts  of  the  different  States  of 
our  Union,  as  might  be  useful  for  their  in- 
formation ;  and  addressing  to  me  a  number  of 
queries  relative  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  I 
had  always  made  it  a  practice,  whenever  an 
opportunity  occurred,  of  obtaining  any  informa- 
tion of  our  country  which  might  be  of  use  to 
me  in  any  station,  public  or  private,  to  commit 
it  to  writing.  These  memoranda  were  on 
loose  papers,  bundled  up  without  order,  and  dif- 
ficult of  recurrence,  when  I  had  occasion  for 
a  particular  one.  I  thought  this  a  good  occa- 
sion to  embody  their  substance,  which  I  did  in 
the  order  of  M.  Marbois's  queries,  so  as  to 
answer  his  wish,  and  to  arrange  them  for  my 
own  use.  Some  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
occasionally  communicated,  wished  for  copies; 
but  their  volume  rendering  this  too  laborious 
by  hand,  I  proposed  to  get  a  few  printed  for 
their  gratification.  I  was  asked  such  a  price, 
however,  as  exceeded  the  importance  of  the 
object.  On  my  arrival  at  Paris.  I  found  it 
could  be  done  for  a  fourth  of  what  I  had  been 
asked  here.  I,  therefore,  corrected  and  en- 
larged them,  and  had  two  hundred  copies 
printed,  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  Virginia  ". 
I  gave  a  very  few  copies  to  some  particular 
persons  in  Europe,  and  sent  the  rest  to  my 
friends  in  America.  An  European  copy,  by 
the  death  of  the  owner,  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  bookseller,  who  engaged  its  translation,  and, 
when  ready  for  the  press,  communicated  hi» 
intentions  and  manuscript  to  me,  suggesting 
that  I  should  correct  it  without  asking  a^^V 
other  permission  for  the  publication.     ^  tic^*' 
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had  seen  so  wretched  an  attempt  at  translation. 
Interverted,  abridged,  mutilated,  and  often  re- 
versing the  sense  of  the  original,  I  found  it  a 
blotch  of  errors  from  beginning  to  end.  I  cor- 
rected some  of  the  most  material,  and,  in  that 
form,  it  was  printed  in  French.  A  London 
bookseller,  on  seeing  the  translation,  requested 
me  to  permit  him  to  print  the  English  original. 
I  thought  it  best  to  do  so,  to  let  the  world  see 
that  it  was  not  really  so  bad  as  the  French 
translation  had  made  it  appear.  And  this  is 
the  true  history  of  that  publication. — Autobi- 
ography,    i,  61.     Ford  ed.,  i,  85.     (1821.) 

6007.  NOTES  ON  VIBQINIA,  Princi- 
ples in. — The  experience  of  nearly  forty  years 
additional  in  the  affairs  of  mankind  has  not 
altered  a  single  principle  [in  the  "  Notes  on 
Virginia"]. — To  John  Melish.  vi,  404. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  79.     (M.,   1814.) 

6008.  NOTES  ON  VIBQINIA,  Slavery 
and. — I  had  two  hundred  copies  [of  my 
*'  Notes  on  Virginia  "]  printed,  but  do  not  put 
them  out  of  my  own  hands,  except  two  or  three 
copies  here  and  two  which  I  shall  send  to 
America,  to  yourself  and  Colonel  Monroe. 
♦  *  *  I  beg  you  to  peruse  it  carefully,  be- 
cause I  ask  your  advice  on  it,  and  ask  nobody's 
else.  I  wish  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  men  at  the  College  [William  and  Mary,] 
as  well  on  account  of  the  political  as  the  phys- 
ical parts.  But  there  are  sentiments  on  some 
subjects  which  1  apprehend  might  be  displeasing 
to  the  country,  perhaps  to  the  Assembly,  or  to 
some  who  lead  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed 
to  their  censure :  nor  do  I  know  how  far  their 
influence,  if  exerted,  might  effect  a  misappli- 
cation of  law  to  such  a  publication  were  it 
made.  Communicate  it,  then,  in  confidence  to 
those  whose  judgments  and  information  you 
would  pay  respect  to  ;  and  if  you  think  it  will 
give  no  offense,  I  will  send  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and 
some  others  to  my  friends  and  to  your  dis- 
posal :  otherwise  I  shall  send  over  only  a  very 
few  copies  to  particular  friends  in  confidence 
and  burn  the  rest.  Answer  me  soon  and  with- 
out reserve.  Do  not  view  me  as  an  author, 
and  attached  to  what  he  has  written.  I  am 
neither.  They  were  at  first  intended  only  for 
Marhois.  When  I  had  enlarged  them.  I  thought 
first  of  giving  copies  to  three  or  four  friends. 
I  have  since  supposed  they  might  set  our  young 
students  into  a  useful  train  of  thought,  and  in 
no  event  do  I  propose  to  admit  them  to  go  to 
the  public  at  larpe. — To  James  Madisox. 
FoHi*   ID.,   iv.  46.      (.P-.   M'ly    1785.^ 

6009. .     I  send  you  a  copy  of  the 

■*  Xotcs  on  Virj:jinia  '\  *  *  *  \  have  taken 
measures  to  prevent  its  publication.  My  rea- 
son is  that  I  fear  the  terms  in  which  I  speak  of 
slavery  and  of  our  [State!  Constitution  may 
prcKlucc  an  irritation,  which  will  revolt  tlu: 
minds  oi*  our  countrymen  ajxainst  reformation 
in  these  two  articles,  and  thus  do  more  harm 
than  i^cM.d. — Tf)  [amis  Monroe,  i.  347.  Ford 
r.i»..    iv.    5.?.      (P..     17^5-^ 

6010.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  Conciliation  of. 
— Is  it  impossible  to  persuade  our  countrymen 
to  make  j)cace  with  tlie  Xova  Scotians?  T  am 
TuTKnadcd  nothincr  is  wantinp  but  advances  on 
onr  part :  and  that  it  is  in  onr  uower  to  draw 
off  the  i^reatt'st  proportion  of  that  settlement, 
and  thus  to  free  onrstlvcN  from  riva's  [in  the 
fi<;hfTiesl  who  niav  become  of  consequence. 
We  are  at  present  cooperating  with  Great 
r.rita'n.  wliosc  poUcv  it  is  to  give  aliment  to 
Iba*  bitter  emnitv  between  her  States  and  otirs, 
which  may  secure  her  against  their  ever  joining 


us.  But  would  not  the  existence  of  a  cordial 
friendship  between  us  and  them,  be  the  best 
bridle  we  could  possibly  put  into  the  mouth 
of  England? — To  John  Adams,  i,  488.  (P., 
1785.) 

—  NOVELS^  Good  and  bad.^See  Fic- 
tion. 

eon.  NTTLUFICATION,  British  stat- 
utes.— We  do  not  point  out  to  his  Majesty  the 
injustice  of  these  acts  [of  Parliament],  with 
intent  to  rest  on  that  principle  the  cause  of 
their  nullity:  but  to  show  that  experience  con- 
firms the  propriety  of  those  political  principles 
which  exempt  us  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
British  Parliament.  The  true  ground  on  which 
we  declare  these  acts  void  is,  that  the  British 
Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise  authority 
over  us. — Rights  of  British  America.  i»  129. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  434.     (P.P..  1774.) 

0012.  innXHTCATION,  states  and.^ 

Every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact  {casus  non  foederis),  to 
nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions 
of  power  by  others  within  their  limits.  With- 
out this  right  thev  would  be  under  the  dominion, 
absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whosoever  might 
exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them. — 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
301.    (1798.) 

6018. .  Where  powers  are  as- 
sumed which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nulli- 
fication of  the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy. — 
Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  469.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii.  301.     (1798.) 

6014.  OATH,  Agrainst  tyranny.— I  have 
sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man.— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  336. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  460.     (M.,  1800.) 

6015.  OATH  OP  OFFICE^  PresidentiaL 

—I  propose  to  take  the  oath  or  oaths  of  office 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  on  Wednes- 
day the  4th  inst.,  at  12  o'clock,  in  the  Senate 
chamber.  May  I  hope  the  favor  of  your  attend- 
ance to  administer  the  oath?  As  the  two 
Houses  have  notice  of  the  hour.  I  presume  a 
precise  punctuality  to  it  will  be  expected  from 
me.  I  would  pray  you.  in  the  meantime,  to 
consider  whether  the  oath  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution  be  not  the  only  one  necessary  to 
take?  It  seems  to  comprehend  the  substance 
of  that  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  to 
all  officers,  and  it  may  be  questionable  whether 
the  Legislature  can  require  any  new  oath  from 
the  President.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been 
done  in  this  heretofore :  but  I  presume  the  oaths 
administered  to  my  predecessors  are  recorded 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. — To  John 
Marshall,     iv.  364.     (W..  March  2,  1801.) 

6016.  OBSCTTBITY,  Happiness  in,— He 

is  happiest  of  whom  the  world  says  least.  gooJ 
or  bad. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed..  iv  207. 
(P..   1786.) 

6017.  OCCUPATIONS,    Agrricultural.— 

The  class  principallv  defective  is  that  of  Agri 
culture.  It  is  the  first  in  utility,  and  ought  tf> 
be  the  first  in  respect.  The  same  artificial 
means  which  have  been  used  to  produce  a 
competition  in  learning,  may  be  equally  success- 
ful in  restoring  agriculture  to  its  primary 
dignity  in  the  eyes  of  men.  It  is  a  science  of 
the  very  first  order.  It  counts  among  its  h^ind- 
maids  the  most  respectable  sciences,  "fch  as 
Chemistry,     Natural     Philosophy,      Mechanics. 
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Mathematics,  generally,  Natural  History,  Bot- 
any. In  every  college  and  university,  a  profes- 
sorship of  agriculture,  and  the  class  of  its 
students,  might  be  honored  as  the  first.  Young 
men  closing  their  academical  education  with 
this,  as  the  crown  of  all  other  sciences,  fasci- 
nated with  its  solid  charms,  and  at  a  time  when 
they  are  to  choose  an  occupation,  instead  of 
crowding  the  other  classes,  would  return  to 
the  farms  of  their  fathers,  their  own,  or  those 
of  others,  and  replenish  and  invigorate  a  call- 
ing now  languishing  under  contempt  and  op- 
pression. The  charitable  schools,  instead  of 
storing  their  pupils  with  a  love  which  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  does  not  call  for,  converted 
into  schools  of  ag^'iculture,  might  restore  them 
to  that  branch  qualified  to  enrich  and  honor 
themselves,  and  to  increase  the  productions  of 
the  nation  instead  of  consuming  them.  An 
abolition  of  the  useless  offices,  so  much  accu- 
mulated in  all  governments,  might  close  this 
drain  also  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  and 
lessen  the  burthens  imposed  on  them.  By 
these,  and  the  better  means  which  will  occur  to 
others,  the  surcharge  of  the -learned,  might  in 
time  be  drawn  off  to  recruit  the  laboring  class 
of  citizens,  the  sum  of  industry  be  increased^ 
and  that  of  misery  diminished. — To  David 
Williams,     iv,    513.     (W.,    1803.) 

6018.  OCCUPATIONS,    Choice    of.— 

Every  one  has  a  natural  right  to  choose  that 
vocation  in  life  which  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
give  him  comfortable  subsistence. — Thought.s 
ON  Lotteries,  ix,  505.  Ford  ed.,  x,  366. 
(M..   Feb.    1826.) 

6019.  OCCUPATIONS,  Goveraineiital 
regulation. — The  greatest  evils  of  populous 
society  have  ever  appeared  to  me  to  spring 
from  the  vicious  distribution  of  its  members 
among  the  occupations  called  for.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  those  nations  are  essentially  right, 
which  leave  this  to  individual  choice,  as  a  bet- 
ter guide  to  an  advantageous  distribution  than 
any  other  which  could  be  devised.  But  when, 
by  a  blind  concourse,  particular  occupations 
are  ruinously  overchar^jed,  and  others  left  in 
want  of  hands,  the  national  authorities  can  do 
much  towards  restoring  the  eouilibrium. — To 
David    Williams,     iv,    512.      (W.,    1803.) 

6020.  OCCUPATIONS  OF  IMMI- 
GRANTS.— Among  the  ancients,  the  redun- 
dance of  population  was  sometimes  checked  by 
exposing  infants.  To  the  moderns,  America 
has  offered  a  more  humane  resource.  Manv, 
who  cannot  find  employment  in  Europe,  accord- 
ingly come  here.  Those  who  can  labor,  do  well 
for  the  most  part.  Of  the  learned  class  of 
emigrants,  a  small  proportion  find  employments 
analogous  to  their  talents.  But  many  fail,  and 
return  to  complete  their  course  of  misery  in 
the  scenes  where  it  be^an. — To  David  Will- 
iams,    iv,  514.     (W..   1803.) 

6021.  OCEAN,  American  supremacy. — 

The  day  is  within  my  time  as  well  as  yours, 
w  ben  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations 
vball  treat  us  on  the  sea.  And  we  will  say  it. 
— To  William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  98.     (W.,  1801.)     See  Navy. 

6022. ,  The  possession  of  Louis- 
iana will  cost  France  ♦  *  *  a  war  which 
will  annihilate  her  on  the  ocean,  and  place 
that  element  under  the  despotism  of  two 
nations,  which  I  am  not  reconciled  to  the 
more  because  my  own  would  be  one  of  them. 
—To  M.  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  iv,  435. 
(\V..  April  1802.) 


6023.  OCEAN,  Barrier  of  liberty.^I 
am  happy  in  contemplating  the  peace,  pros- 
perity, liberty  and  safety  of  my  country,  and 
especially  the  wide  ocean,  the  barrier  of  all 
these. — ^To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  302.     (M.,  181 1.) 

6024.  OCEAN,  Claimed  by  England.— I 
despair  of  accommodation  with  [the  British 
government],  because  I  believe  they  are  weak 
enough  to  intend  seriously  to  claim  the  ocean 
as  their  conquest,  and  think  to  amuse  us  with 
embassies  and  negotiations,  until  the  claim 
shall  have  been  strengthened  by  time  and  ex- 
ercise, and  the  moment  arrive  when  they  may 
boldly  avow  what  hitherto  they  have  only 
squinted  at.— To  President  Madison,  v, 
468.     (M.,  Sep.  1809.) 

6025. .    It  has  now  been   some 

years  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  Great 
Britain's  intentions  have  been  to  claim  the 
ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  prohibit  any  ves- 
sel from  navigating  it  but  on  such  a  tribute 
as  may  enable  her  to  keep  up  such  a  stand- 
ing navy  as  will  maintain  her  dominion  over 
it.  She  has  hauled  in,  or  let  herself  out.  been 
bold  or  hesitating,  according  to  occurrences, 
but  has  in  no  situation  done  anything  which 
might  amount  to  a  relinquishment  of  her 
intentions. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  529. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  278.    (M..  1810.) 

'  6026.  .    It    can    no    longer  -be 

doubted  that  Great  Britain  means  to  claim 
the  ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  to  suffer  not 
even  a  cock-boat,  as  they  express  it,  to 
traverse  it  but  on  paying  them  a  transit  duty 
to  support  the  very  fleet  which  is  to  keep 
the  nations  under  tribute,  and  to  rivet  the 
yoke  around  their  necks.  Although  their 
government  has  never  openly  avowed  this., 
yet  their  orders  of  council,  in  their  original 
form,  were  founded  on  this  principle,  and  I 
have  observed  for  years  past,  that  however 
ill  success  may  at  times  have  induced  them 
to  amuse  by  negotiation,  they  have  never  on 
any  occasion  dropped  a  word  disclaiming 
this  pretension,  nor  one  which  they  would 
have  to  retract  when*  they  shall  judge  the 
times  ripe  for  openly  asserting  it.  *  ♦  * 
They  do  not  wish  war  with  us,  but  will  meet 
it  rather  than  relinquish  their  purpose. — To 
John  Hollins.    v.  597.     (M.,  May  181 1.) 

6027. .     The  intention  which  the 

British  now  formally  avow  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  ocean  as  their  exclusive  do- 
main, and  of  suffering  no  commerce  on  it  but 
through  their  ports,  makes  it  the  interest  of 
all  mankind  to  contribute  their  efforts  to 
bring  such  usurpations  to  an  end. — To 
Clement  Caine.  vi.  14.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  330. 
(M.,  Sep.  1811.) 

6028. .     Ever   since   the   rupture 

of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the  object  of  Great 
Britain  has  visibly  been  the  permanent  con 
quest  of  the  ocean,  and  levying  a  tribute  01 
every  vessel  she  permits  to  sail  on  it,  as  th 
Barbary  powers  do  on  the  Mediterranean 
which  they  call  their  sea. — To  Willw 
Short,  vi.  128.  (M.,  June  1813.)  S 
Embargo  and  Impressment. 
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6029.  OCEAN,    Common    birthright.— 

The  ocean,  like  the  air,  is  the  common  birth- 
right of  mankind.— R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tam- 
many Society,     viii,  127.     (1898.) 

6030.  OCEAN,  Common  property.— The 

ocean  is  the  common  property  of  all. — For- 
eign Commerce  Report,  vii,  647.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  481.     (1793.) 

6031. .     Nature    has    not     sub- 

jecied  the  ocean  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  nation,  but  has  made  it  common  to 
all  for  the  puqjoses  to  which  it  is  fitted. — To 
RoiJERT  R.  Livingston,  iv,  409.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  89.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 

6032.  OCEAN,  Dominion  of. — I  fear  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  is  the  insanity  of  the 
nation  itself. — To  Henry  Dearivorn.  v,  608. 
(P.F.,  Aug.  1811.) 

6033.  OCEAN,  England's  policy. — If  the 

British  ministry-  arc  changing  their  policy 
towards  us.  it  is  because  their  nation,  or 
rather  the  city  of  London,  which  is  the  na- 
tion to  them,  is  shaking  as  usual,  by  the  late 
reverses  in  Spain.  I  have  for  soine  time 
been  persuaded  that  the  government  of  Eng- 
land was  systematically  decided  to  claim  a 
doininion  of  the  sea.  and  to  levy  contribu- 
tions on  all  nations,  by  their  licenses  to  nav- 
igate, in  order  to  maintain  that  dominion  to 
which  their  own  resources  are  inadequate. 
The  mobs  of  their  cities  are  unprincipled 
enough  to  support  this  policy  in  prosperous 
times,  but  change  with  the  tide  of  fortune, 
and  the  ministers  to  keep  their  places,  change 
with  them. — To  President  Madison,  v,  442. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  251.  (M.,  April  1809.)  See 
Encland. 

6034.  OCEAN,    English    ascendency. — 

An  English  ascendency  on  the  ocean  is  safer 
for  us  than  that  of  France. — To  James 
Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.  (W., 
1806.) 

6035.  OCEAN,  Freedom  of.— I  join  you 
*  *  *  in  a  sense  <5f  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing freedom  to  the  ocean.  But  I  doubt, 
with  you.  whether  the  United  States  ought 
to  join  in  an  armed  confederacy  for  that 
purpose ;  or  rather  I  am  satisfied  they  ought 
not.  It  ought  to  be  the  very  first  object  of 
our  pursuits  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Iiuropean  interests  and  politics.  Let  them 
be  free  or  slaves  at  will,  navigators  or  agri- 
culturists. swalKnved  into  one  government  or 
<l!vi(!ed  into  a  thousand,  we  have  nothing  to 
fear  frum  tliem  in  any  form.  *  *  *  fo 
t.'ike  part  in  their  conflicts  would  be  to  divert 
<'iir  energies  from  creation  to  destruction. 
Our  coniinerce  i^  so  valuable  to  them  that 
tliey  will  be  glad  to  purchase  it  when  the 
only  price  we  a>k  is  to  do  us  justice.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  in  r^ur  own  hands  rhe  means 
of  peaceable  coercion;  and  that  the  moment 
they  sec  our  government  so  united  as  that 
they  can  make  use  of  it.  they  will   for  their 

^•^wn  intere-t  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice.     In 
lis   way   you    shall   not   be   obliged   by   any 


treaty  of  confederation  to  go  to  war  for  in- 
juries done  to  others. — To  Dr.  George  Logan. 
Ford  ed..  viii.  23.  (W.,  March  1801.)  See 
Navigation  and  Ships. 

6036.  OCEAN,  Lawlessness  oxi._The 
sea  has  become  a  field  of  lawless  and  indis- 
criminate rapine  and  violence. — To .    iv, 

223.     (Pa.,  1798.) 

6037.  OCEAN,  Piracy.— I  sincerely  wish 
the  British  orders  may  be  repealed.  If  they 
are  it  will  be  because  the  nation  will  not 
otherwise  let  the  ministers  keep  their  places. 
Their  object  has  unquestionably  been  fixed 
to  establish  the  Algerine  .system,  and  to  main- 
tain their  possession  of  the  ocean  by  a  system 
of  piracy  against  all  nation.s. — To  Colonel 
Larkin  Smith,  v.  441.  (M..  April  1809.) 
See  Barbary  States,  Morocco  and  Piracy. 

6038.  OCEAN,  Usurpation  of.— The 
usurpation  of  the*  sea  has  become  a  national 
disease. — To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v.  5.  (P.F., 
Aug.  181 1.) 

6039.  OFFICE,  Appointment  to.— Hike 
as  little  as  you  do  to  have  the  gift  of  ap- 
pointments. I  hope  Congress  will  not  trans- 
fer the  appointment  of  their  consuls  to  their 
ministers. — To  John  Adams,  i,  502.  (P., 
1785.) 

6040. .    Every    office    becoming 

vacant,  every  appointment  made,  nic  donnc 
uii  ingrat,  ct  cent  enncmis. — To  John  Dick- 
inson.   V,  31.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  10.    (W.,  1807.) 

6041. .    I  know  none  but  public 

motives  in  making  appointments. — To  Joseph 
B.  Varnum.    V,  223.    (W.,  1807.) 

6042. .    I    am    thankful    at    all 

times  for  information  on  the  subject  of  ap- 
pointments, even  when  it  comes  too  late  to  be 
used.  It  is  more  difficult  and  more  painful 
than  all  the  other  duties  of  my  office,  and  one 
in  which  I  am  sufficiently  conscious  that  in- 
voluntary error  must  often  be  committed.— 
To  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  v,  223.  (W., 
1807.) 

6043. .      My   usage   is   to   make 

the  best  appointment  my  information  and 
judgment  enable  me  to  do.  and  then  fold  my- 
self up  in  the  mantle  of  conscience,  and  abide 
unmoved  the  peltings  of  the  .^^torm.  And  oh ! 
for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
it ;  when  I  shall  have  leisure  ;o  enjoy  my 
family,  my  friends,  my  farm  and  books.-— To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,    v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

6044. .     I    shall    make    no   new 

appointments  which  can  be  deferred  until 
the  4th  of  March,  thinking  it  fair  to  leave  to 
my  successor  to  select  the  agents  for  his 
own  administration. — To  Dr.  Logan,  v,  404. 
(W..  Dec.  1808.)     See  Office-holders. 

6045.  OFFICE,  Choice  of.— It  is  not  for 

an  individual  to  choose  his  post.  You  arc  to 
marshal  us  as  may  be  best  for  the  public 
good. — To  President  Washington,  iii.  125. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  141.    (Dec.  1789.) 
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6046. .    A   good    citizen    should 

take  his  stand  where  the  pubHc  authority 
marshals  him. — To  La  Duchesse  D'Auville. 
iii,  135.     Ford  ed.,  v,  153.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6047. .  I  never  thought  of  ques- 
tioning the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  marshal  those  whom  they 
call  into  their  service  according  to  their  fit- 
ness, nor  ever  presumed  that  they  were  not 
the  best  judges  of  that.— To  James  Sulu- 
VAN.  iv,  168.  Forj)  ED.,  vii,  116.  (M., 
1797.) 

6048. .    I  profess  so  much  of  the 

Roman  principle,  as  to  deem  it  honorable  for 
the  general  of  yesterday  to  act  as  a  corporal 
to-day,  if  his  services  can  be  useful  to  his 
country ;  holding  that  to  be  false  pride,  which 
postpones  the  public  good  to  any  private 
or  personal  considerations. — To  Wiluam 
DuANE.  vi,  80.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  367.  (M., 
Oct.  1812.) 

6040.  OFFICE,  Claims  to. — In  appoint- 
ments to  public  offices  of  mere  profit,  I  have 
ever  considered  faithful  service  in  either  our 
first  or  second*  revolution  as  giving  prefer- 
ence of  claim,  and  that  appointments  on  that 
principle  would  gratify  the  public,  and 
strengthen  confidence  so  necessary  to  enable 
the  Executive  to  direct  the  whole  public 
force  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  nation. — 
To  John  Page,  v,  135.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  117. 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

6050.  OFFICE,  Declination  of  .—Whether 
the  State  may  command  the  political  serv- 
ices of  all  its  members  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  or,  if  these  be  among  the  rights 
never  wholly  ceded  to  the  public  power, 
is  a  question  which  I  do  not  find  ex- 
pressly decided  in  England.  Obiter  dictums 
on  the  subject  I  have  indeed  met  with,  but 
the  complexion  of  the  times  in  which  these 
have  dropped  would  generally  answer  them ; 
besides  that,  this  species  of  authority  is  not 
acknowledged  in  our  profession.  In  this 
country,  however,  since  the  present  govern- 
ment has  been  established,  the  point  has  been 
settled  by  uniform,  pointed  and  multiplied 
precedents.  Offices  of  every  kind,  and  given 
by  every  power,  have  been  daily  and  hourly 
declined  and  resigned  from  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  to  this  moment.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  accepted  these  without 
discrimination  of  office,  and  without  ever 
questioning  them  in  point  of  right.  If  the 
diflFerence  between  the  office  of  a  delegate  and 
any  other  could  ever  have  been  supposed. 
yet  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Thompson  Mason,  who 
declined  the  office  of  delegate,  and  was  per- 
mitted so  to  do  by  the  House,  that  supposi- 
tion has  been  proved  to  be  groundless.  But, 
indeed,  no  such  distinction  of  offices  can  be 
admitted.  Reason,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
lawyers,  putting  all  on  a  footing  as  to  this 
question,  and  so  giving  to  the  delegate  the 
aid  of  all  the  precedents  of  the  refusal  of 
other  offices.  The  law  then  does  not  warrant 
the  assumption  of  such  a  power  by  the  State 

•  The  political  revolution  of  1800.— Editor. 


over  its  members.  For  if  it  does,  where  is 
that  law  ?  nor  yet  does  reason.  For  though  I 
will  admit  that  this  does  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on,  to  an  eaual  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence.  If  we 
are  made  in  some  degree  for  others,  yet  in  a 
greater,  are  we  made  for  ourselves.  It  were 
contrary  to  feeling  and,  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  less  right  in  himself 
than  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  indeed,  all  of 
them  put  together.  This  would  be  slavery, 
and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill  of  rights 
[of  Virginia]  has  made  inviolable,  and  for 
the  preservation  of  which  our  government 
has  been  charged.  Nothing  could  so  com- 
pletely divest  us  of  that  liberty  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  opinion,  that  the  State  has 
a  perpetual  right  to  the  services  of  all  its 
members.  This,  to  men  of  certain  ways  of 
thinking,  would  be  to  annihilate  the  blessing 
of  existence,  and  to  contradict  the  Giver  of 
life,  who  gave  it  for  happiness  and  not  for 
wretchedness.  And  certdinly,  to  such  it  were 
better  that  they  had  never  been  bom.—To 
James  Monroe,  i,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  57. 
(M.,  1782.) 

0061 .    Though    I    will    admit 

that  ♦  ♦  *  reason  does  subject  every  in- 
dividual, if  called  on.  to  an  equal  tour  of 
political  duty,  yet  it  never  can  go  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  it  his  whole  existence.— To 
James  Monroe,  i,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  58. 
(M.,  1782.)  "^ 

6052.  OFFICE,     Desire    for.— No    man 

ever  had  less  desire  of  entering  into  public 
offices  than  myself.— The  Anas,  ix,  102. 
Ford  ed..  i.  175.     (1792.) 

6053.  OFFICE,  Distribution.— Should 
distributive  justice  give  preference  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  same  State  with  the  deceased, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  you  Mr. 
Hayward. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
249.    Ford  ed.,  v.  322.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6054.  OFFICE,  A  duty.— To  my  fellow- 
citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  been  fully  and 
faithfully  paid.  I  acknowledge  that  such  a 
debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  whatever 
line  he  can  be  most  useful  to  his  country, 
is  due  from  every  individual.  It  is  not  easy 
perhaps  to  say  of  what  length  exactly  this 
tour  should  be,  but  we  may  safely  say  of  what 
length  it  should  not  be.  Not  of  our  whole  life, 
for  instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  bom  a 
slave. — not  even  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it. 
I  have  now  been  in  the  public  service  four 
and  twenty  years:  one  half  of  which  has 
been  spent  in  total  occupation  with  their  af- 
fairs, and  absence  from  my  own.  I  have 
served  my  tour  then. — To  James  Madison. 
iii,  577.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  290.     (June  1793.) 

6055. .    The  duties  of  office  are 

a  corvee  which  must  be  undertaken  on  far 
other  considerations  than  those  of  personal 
happiness. — To  General  Armstrong,  vi,  103. 
(M.,  1813.) 

6056.  OFFICE,  Exclusion  from. — ^The 
republicans  have  been  excluded  from  all  of- 
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fices  from  the  first  origin  of  the  division  into 
republican  and  federalist.  They  have  a 
reasonable  claim  to  vacancies  till  they  occupy 
their  due  share.— To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  iv, 
353.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  489.     (W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

G057. .  Exercising  that  discre- 
tion which  the  Constitution  has  confided  to 
me  in  the  choice  of  public  agents,  1  have  been 
sensible,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  justice  due 
to  those  who  have  been  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  of  their  country,  and 
attentive,  on  the  other,  to  restore  justice  in 
such  a  way  as  might  least  aflfect  the  sympa- 
thies and  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind. 
— To  William  Judd.  viii,  114.  (Nov. 
1802.) 

6058.  OFFICE,  Good  behavior. — In  the 
office  to  which  I  have  been  called  [Secre- 
taryship of  State]  all  was  full,  and  I  could 
not  in  any  case  think  it  just  to  turn  out  those 
in  possession  who  have  behaved  well,  merely 
to  put  others  in. — To  Francis  Willis.  Ford 
EI)..  V,  157.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6059. .     There  are  no  offices  in 

my  gift  [as  Secretary  of  State]  but  of  mere 
scribes  in  the  office  room  at  $800  and  $500 
a  year.  These  I  found  all  filled,  and  of  long 
possession  in  the  hands  of  those  who  held 
them,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  just  to 
remove  persons  in  possession,  who  had  be- 
haved well,  to  make  places  for  others. — To 
Colonel  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  v,  163.  (N. 
Y.,  1790.) 

6060.  OFFICE,  Happiness  and. — Were 
happiness  the  only  legitimate  object,  the  pub- 
lic councils  would  be  deserted.  That  corvee 
once  performed,  however,  the  independent 
happiness  of  domestic  life  may  rightfully  be 
sought  and  enjoyed. — To  John  T.  Mason. 
Ford  kd.,  ix.  476.     (M.,   1814.) 

6061.  OFFICE,    Life    appointments   to. 

— Appointnu'nis  in  the  nature  of  freehold 
rcndt-r  it  difficult  to  undo  what  i<  done. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  344.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  474. 
(W.,  Dec.   1800.) 

6062.  OFFICE,  Motives  for  holding.— I 

have  no  motive  to  public  service  but  the  pub- 
lic satisfaction. — To  President  Washington. 
iil.  124.     Im)RD  ed..  v,  140.     (Doc.  1789.) 

6063.  OFFICE,  Poisonous, — We  have  put 
down  the  j.iriat  mass  of  offices  which  gave 
such  patmnage  to  the  President.  These  had 
1)ecMi  -o  niinicrous.  that  presenting  tlteni<elvos 
to  ilu'  public  vyv.  at  all  tinier  and  places,  of- 
fice began  t<^  be  looked  to  as  a  resource  for 
every  man  whose  affairs  were  getting  into 
(leranj^enient.  or  who  wa<  too  indolent  to  pur- 
sue his  jirofe^sion.  and  for  young  men  ju^t 
entering  into  life.  In  short,  it  w-a*?  pois(M\ing 
the  very  x'urre  of  industry,  by  presenting 
an  easier  re-Nnurce  for  a  livelihood.  an<l  was 
(•orriii)tinj^  the  principles  of  the  great  ma<s 
of  tho^e  who  p:i-se(l  a  wi.shful  eye  on  office. 
--To  Tikimns  McKean.  Ford  ed..  viii,  J17. 
(W..  I'cb.  1803.) 

6064.  OFFICE,  Poverty  and.— There  is 
not.  ami  lias  not  been,  a  single  vacant  office 


at  my  disposal.  Nor  would  I,  as  your  friend, 
ever  think  of  putting  you  into  the  petty 
clerkships  in  the  several  offices,  where  you 
would  have  to  drudge  through  life  for  a 
miserable  pittance,  without  a  hope  of  better- 
ing your  situation. — To  John  Garland  Jef- 
ferson.   Ford  ed.,  v,  180.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

6065.  OFFICE,     Private     advantag^e.— 

Public  employment  contributes  neither  to  ad- 
vantage nor  happiness.  It  is  but  honorable 
exile  from  one's  family  and  aflFairs. — To 
Francis  Willis.  Ford  ed.,  v,  157.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

6066.  OFFICE,  Profits  in.— I  love  to  see 
honest  and  honorable  men  at  the  helm,  men 
who  will  not  bend  their  politics  to  their 
purses,  nor  pursue  measures  by  which  they 
may  profit,  and  then  profit  by  their  measures. 
— To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  153.  Ford  Ea, 
vii.  05.     (M.,  1796.) 

6067.  OFFICE,  Befusing.— We  find  it  of 
advantage  to  the  public  to  ask  of  those  to 
whom  appointments  are  proposed,  if  they  arc 
not  accepted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  offer,  at 
least  for  a  convenient  time.  The  refusal 
cheapens  the  estimation  of  the  public  appoint- 
ments, and  renders  them  less  acceptable  to 
those  to  whom  they  are  secondarily  proposed. 
— To  General  John  Armstrong.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  302.    (W..  1804.) 

6068.  OFFICE,  Sale  of.— These  exercises 
[by  Parliament]  of  usurped  power*  have  not 
been  confined  to  instances  alone  in  which 
themselves  were  interested,  but  they  have 
also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies.  The  act  of 
the  gth  of  June  for  establishing  a  Post  Office 
in  America  seems  to  have  had  little  connec- 
tion with  British  convenience,  except  that 
of  accommodating  his  Majesty's  ministers  and 
favorites  with  the  sale  of  an  easy  and  lucra- 
tive office. — Rights  of  British  America,  i. 
130.     Ford  ed..  i,  434.     (I774-) 

6069.  OFFICE,  Seekers  of .— WTienever  a 
man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on  offices,  a  rot- 
tenness begins  in  his  conduct. — To  Tench 
CoxE.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  381.    (M.,  1799.) 

6070.  OFFICE,  Solicitation.— With  re- 
spect to  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  ofiice  of 
foreign  affairs,  their  possession  and  your 
recommendation  are  the  strongest  titles.  But 
I  suppose  the  ordinance  establishing  my  of- 
fice allows  but  one  assistant;  and  I  should 
be  wanting  in  candor  to  you  and  them,  were 
I  not  to  tell  you  that  another  candidate  lia> 
been  proposed  to  me,  on  ground  that  cannot 
but  command  respect. — To  Chief  Justice 
Jay.    iii.  127.     Ford  ed.,  v,  144.     (M.,  1790) 

6071.  OFFICE,  Talents  and. — ^Talent^^ 
and  science  are  sufficient  motives  with  me 
in  appointments  to  which  they  are  fitted. — To 
President  Washington,  iii,  466.  Ford  ed., 
\i,  107.     CSl.,  1792.) 

6072.  OFFICE,  Training  for.— For  pro- 
moting the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 

•  Over  manufactures,  exports  and  imports.  &c- 
Kditor. 
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whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal  educa- 
tion worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard  the 
sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to 
wealth,  birth,  or  other  accidental  condition 
or  circumstance.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge 
Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (i779) 

6073.  OFFICE,  Unprincipled  men  and. 
— An  unprincipled  man,  let  his  other  fitnesses 
be  what  they  will,  ought  never  to  be  em- 
ployed.—To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iv,  5.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  325-    (Pa.,  1793.) 

6074.  OFFICE,  Weariness  of.— I  must 
yet  a  little  while  bear  up  against  my  weari- 
ness of  public  office.— To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  417.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1792.) 

6075.  OFFICES,  Administration  of.-- 
Nothing  presents  such  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration as  offices.— To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford 
ed.,  viii.  44.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6076. .   To  you  I  need  not  make 

the  observation  that  of  all  the  duties  imposed 
on  the  executive  head  of  a  government,  ap- 
pointment to  office  is  the  most  difficult  and 
irksome.— To  George  Clinton.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6077.  .     The  transaction  of  the 

great  interests  of  our  country  costs  us  little 
trouble  or  difficulty.  There  the  line  is  plain 
to  men  of  some  experience.  But  the  task  of 
appointment  is  a  heavy  one  indeed.  He  on 
whom  it  falls  may  envy  the  lot  of  a  Sisyphus 
or  Ixion.  Their  agonies  were  of  the  body: 
this  of  the  mind.  Yet,  like  the  office  of  hang- 
man, it  must  be  executed  by  some  one.  It 
has  been  assigned  to  me  and  made  my  duty. 
I  make  up  my  mind  to  it,  therefore,  and  aban- 
don all  regard  to  consequences.— To  Larkin 
Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  336.  (W.,  Nov. 
1804.) 

6078.  OFFICES,  Bestowal.— I  have  firm- 
ly refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those 
who  have  desired  the  giving  offices  to  some 
of  the  [federal]  leaders,  in  order  to  reconcile. 
I  have  given,  and  will  give  only  to  repub- 
licans, under  existing  circumstances.— To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  368.  Ford  ed.,  vin.  10. 
(W.,  March  1801.) 

6079. .  The  consolidation  of  our 

fellow  citizens  in  general  is  the  great  object 
we  ought  to  keep  in  view,  and  that  being 
once  obtained,  while  we  associate  with  us 
in  affairs,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  federal  sect 
of  republicans,  we  must  strip  of  all  the  means 
of  influence  the  Essex  Junto,  and  their  as- 
sociate monocrats  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 

To  Levi  Lincoln,    iv,  398.    Ford  ed.,  vui, 

6S.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6O80.  OFFICES,  BurthenB.--In  a  virtu- 
ous government,  and  more  especially  in  times 
like  these,  public  offices  are,  what  they  should 
5e^  burthens  to  those  appointed  to  them, 
which  it  would  be  wrong  to  decline,  though 
ioTCS^^'^   to  bring  with  them  intense  labor. 


and  great  private  loss. — ^To  Richard  Henry 
Lee.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  192.     (Wg.,  I779) 

6081.  OFFICES^  Charity  and.— I  did  not 
think  the  public  offices  confided  to  me  to 
give  away  as  charities. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  446.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  166.     (W.,  1802.) 

6082.  OFFICES,  Confirming  power.— I 
have  always  considered  the  control  of  the 
Senate  as  meant  to  prevent  any  bias  or 
favoritism  in  the  President  towards  his  own 
relations,  his  own  religion,  towards  partic- 
ular States,  &c.,  and  perhaps  to  keep  very 
obnoxious  persons  out  of  offices  of  the  first 
grade.  But  in  all  subordinate  cases,  I  have 
ever  thought  that  the  selection  made  by  the 
President  ought  to  inspire  a  general  con- 
fidence that  it  has  been  made  on  due  enquiry 
and  investigation  of  character,  and  that  the 
Senate  should  interpose  their  negative  only 
in  those  particular  cases  where  something 
happens  to  be  within  their  knowledge,  against 
the  character  of  the  person,  and  unfitting  him 
for  the  appointment. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  211.     (1803.) 

6083.  OFFICES,  Creation  of.— The  Ad- 
ministrator [of  Vir8:inia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  *  *  *  of  erecting  offices. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  19. 
(June  1776.) 

8084. .  He  has  erected  a  multi- 
tude of  new  offices  by  a  self-assumed  power.* 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

6085. .    He     has     sent     hither 

swarms  of  new  officers  to  harass  our  people, 
and  eat  out  their  substance. — Declaration 
OF  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6086.  OFFICES,  Difficult  to  fill.— The 
present  situation  of  the  President,  unable  to 
get  the  offices  filled,  really  calls  with  uncom- 
mon obligation  on  those  whom  nature  has 
fitted  for  them. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv, 
124.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  40.    (M.,  Nov.  1795.) 

6087. .    Should  the  [federalists] 

yield  the  election,  I  have  reason  to  expect, 
in  the  outset,  the  greatest  difficulties  as  to 
nominations.  The  late  incumbents,  running 
away  from  their  offices  and  leaving  them 
vacant,  will  prevent  my  filling  them  without 
the  previous  advice  of  the  Senate.  How  this 
difficulty  is  to  be  got  over  I  know  not. — To 
James  Monroe,  iv,  355.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  491. 
(W.,  Feb.  1801.) 

6088.  OFFICES,  Factions  and. — In  ap- 
pointments to  office,  the  government  refuses 
to  know  any  difference  between  descriptions 
of  republicans,  all  of  whom  are  in  principle, 
and  cooperate  with  the  government. — To 
William  Short,    v,  362.     (M.,  Sep.  1808.) 

6089.  OFFICES,  Favoritism.— Mr.  Nich- 
olas's being  a  Virginian  is  a  bar.  It  is  es- 
sential that  I  be  on  my  guard  in  appointing 
persons  from  that  State. — To  Samuel 
Smith.  Forded.,  viii,   29.  (W.,  March  1801.) 

•  Consrress  struck  out  "  by  a  self-assumed  power  ". 
-Editor.  ^ 
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6090.  OFFICES,  Federal  monarchists 
and. — Amiable  monarchists  arc  not  safe  sub- 
jects of  republican  cunfidcncc. — To  Levi  Lin- 
coln, iv,  399.  F^w>  »-'D.,  viii.  67.   (W.,  1801.) 

6091. .     I  do  not  know  that  [the 

introducing  republicans  to  some  share  in  the 
offices  1  will  be  pushed  further  ♦  ♦  *  ex- 
cept as  to  Essex  [Junto]  men.  I  must  ask 
you  to  make  out  a  list  of  those  in  office  in 
your  own  State  and  the  neighboring  ones, 
and  to  furnish  me  with  it.  There  is  little  of 
this  spirit  south  of  the  Hudson.  I  under- 
stood that  Jackson  is  a  very  determined  one. 
though  in  private  life  amiable  and  honorable. 
♦  *  *  What  will  be  the  effect  of  his  re- 
moval? How  should  it  be  timed?  Who  his 
successor?  What  place  can  General  Ljrman 
properly  occupy?— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv.  399. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  67.     (W..  July  1801.) 

6092. .  I  have  spoken  of  the  f ed- 

cralists  as  if  they  were  a  homogeneous  body, 
but  thi'i  is  not  the  truth.  Under  that  name 
lurks  the  heretical  sect  of  monarchists. 
Afraid  to  wear  their  own  name,  they  creep 
under  the  mantle  of  federalism,  and  the  fed- 
eralists, like  sheep,  permit  the  fox  to  take 
shelter  among  them,  when  pursued  by  the 
dogs.  These  men  have  no  right  to  office. 
If  a  monarchi>t  be  in  office  anywhere,  and  it 
be  known  to  the  President,  the  oath  he  has 
taken  to  support  the  Constitution  imperiously 
requires  the  instantaneous  dismission  of  such 
officer ;  and  1  >hould  hold  the  President  crim- 
inal if  he  i)ermitted  such  to  remain.  To  ap- 
point a  monarchist  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
a  republic,  is  like  appointing  an  athei.^l  to  the 
priesthood.  As  to  the  real  federalists.  I  take 
theni  to  my  bosom  as  brothers.  I  view  them 
a<  lione^l  men.  friends  10  the  present  Consti- 
tution/—I-'kom  A  Xkwsi'AI'er  Letter.  Ford 
I'D.,  viii,  J37.     (Jime  1803.) 

6093.  OFFICES,  Geographical  equilib- 
rium.—  fii  our  country,  you  know,  talents 
aloiH-  .-iir  not  to  be  the  determining  circuni- 
.siaiuT,  lull  a  K<-'0};raphical  eiiuilibrium  is  to 
a  rertain  d<--i;ice  exi)ecte(l.  The  ditTerent 
pans  in  the  Tninn  expect  to  sliare  the  public 
apixi'iitiiR-nts. — To  Horatio  (jArr.s.  Ford  ed.. 
\  lit     1 1.     (  W'..   March    iSoi..) 

G094. .     X'irtrinia  is  greatly  over 

luT  <liir  i)rop'>rtion  of  ai)pointnK-nt<  in  the 
(IriiiTal  (lo\emnK-nt;  and  llioni^h  thi>  ha< 
not  j.etn  done  by  nie.  it  would  W  imputed  a< 
blanu'tl  to  UK-  to  add  to  her  proi)i>rtittn.  So 
that  for  ali  yuu-ral  »  tVice>  persons  to  till 
thcui  nu;-i.  f-T  -muu*  time,  he  sinicht  from 
oilur  Stat*.-,  and  only  otVice-  which  are  t«i  be 
exrrci-ul  witliiii  tlie  Siato  can  be  given  to  its 
own  citi/cn-^.—To  John  Vma:.  J'okd  ed.,  viii. 
133.     «\\.,  Feb.  180J..) 

6095.  ■ .    Mr.  R[obertl   S.  S|niith. 

Attorney-CKneral  |,  ha-  had  a  commission 
given  to  V.V\  Williams  a^  commissioner  of  the 

*  .\:i  Jirti-  \k'  1:1  the  Ni'w  Yi'vk  Kvruinvr  P"si  Km'. 
Jt-n,':.  .n  :•'  w-iti'  a  U-tttM.  v^rru'l  '•  F,i:f  Play",  w.th 
ftvK-wto  :i:M  rati.in  in  N.-w  I'l'irhiinl.  It  was  the 
Sfc-.n.i  iii-;:i!u-i-  «'f  Ii-iI'Tsmm-s  .l,-partiire  fro:n  his 
rul-' .«:' n'»t  writinvr  fi>r  m-wp.ipt'i -,.  'IIk*  i>bject  wa.s 
t(»  pr""V..kf  discussion.     El»IioK. 


Western  road.  I  am  sorry  he  has  gone  out 
of  Baltimore  for  the  appointment,  and  also 
out  of  the  ranks  of  Republicanism.  It  will 
furnish  new  matter  for  clamor. — To  Albert 
Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  464.  (M.,  Aug. 
1806.) 

6096.  OFFICES,  Gift  of.—  I  dare  say  you 
have  found  that  the  solicitations  for  office  are 
the  most  painful  incidents  to  which  an  exec- 
utive magistrate  is  exposed.  The  ordinary 
affairs  of  a  nation  offer  little  difficulty  to  a 
person  of  any  experience;  but  the  gift  of 
office  is  the  dreadful  burthen  which  oppresses 
him. — To  James  Sullivan,  v,  252.  (W.. 
1808.) 

6097. .    A  person  who  wishes  to 

make  [the  gift  of  office]  an  engine  of  self- 
elevation,  may  do  wonders  with  it;  but  to 
one  who  wishes  to  use  it  conscientiously  for 
the  public  good,  without  regard  to  the  ties 
of  blood  or  friendship,  it  creates  enmities 
without  number,  many  open,  but  more  secret, 
and  saps  the  happiness  and  peace  of  his  life. 
— To  James  Scllivan.    v.  252.     (W..  1808.) 

6098.  OFFICES,  Importunity  for.— 
When  I  retired  from  the  government  four 
years  ago,  it  was  extremely  my  wish  to 
withdraw  myself  from  all  concern  with  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  to  enjoy  with  my  fellow  citi- 
zens the  protection  of  government,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  so  worthily  committed.  Solicitation^ 
from  my  friends,  however,  to  aid  them  in 
their  applications  for  office,  drew  from  me 
an  unwary  compliance,  till  at  length  these 
became  so  numerous  as  to  occupy  a  great 
portion  of  my  time  in  writing  letters  to  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments,  and  al- 
though these  were  attended  to  by  them  with 
great  indulgence,  yet  I  was  sensible  they 
et.uld  not  fail  of  being  very  embarrassing 
riiey  kept  me.  at  the  same  time,  standing 
forever  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  l)eforr 
them,  daily  asking  favors  as  humiliating  ami 
afflicting  to  my  own  mind,  as  they  were  un- 
reasonable from  their  multitude.  I  was  long 
sensible  of  putting  an  end  to  these  unceasing 
importunities,  when  a  change  in  the  heads  of 
I  he  two  departments  to  which  they  were 
chiefly  addressed,  presented  me  an  oppor- 
tunity. I  come  to  a  resolution,  therefore.  I'm 
that  change,  never  to  make  another  applica- 
tion. I  have  adhered  to  it  strictly,  and  timi 
iliai  on  its  rigid  observance,  my  own  happi- 
ness and  the  friendship  of  the  govemmen* 
too  much  depend,  for  me  to  swerve  from  it 
in  future.— To  Thomas  Paine  M'M.vtkon*. 
vi.  108.     (M..  1813.) 

6099.  OFFICES,  Intolerance  and.— Our 
gradual  reformations  seem  to  produce  good 
etTects  everywhere  except  in  Connecticut 
Tbeir  late  session  of  legislature  has  been 
nii^re  intolerant  than  all  others.  We  must 
meet  them  with  equal  intolerance.  When  they 
will  give  a  share  in  the  State  offices,  the>- 
^ball  be  replaced  in  a  share  of  the  gen- 
eral ot'lices.  Till  then,  we  must  follow  their 
example.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv.  399.  Ford 
Ki)..  viii.  67.     (W..  July  1801.) 
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6100. .  When  I  entered  on  office, 

after  giving  a  very  small  participation  in  of- 
fice to  republicans  by  removal  of  a  very  few 
federalists,  selected  on  the  principle  of  their 
own  intolerance  while  in  office,  I  never  meant 
to  have  touched  another,  but  to  leave  to  the 
ordinary  accidents  to  make  openings  for  re- 
publicans, but  the  vindictive,  indecent  and 
active  opposition  of  some  individuals  has 
obliged  me  from  time  to  time  to  disarm  them 
of  the  influence  of  office.— To  Andrew  Elli- 
coTT.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  479.     (W.,  Nov.  1806.) 

6101.  OFFICES,  Jefferson  and. — I  have 
solicited  none,  intrigued  for  none.  Those 
which  my  country  has  thought  proper  to  con- 
fide to  me  have  been  of  their  own  mere  mo- 
tion, unasked  by  me.— To  James  Lvon.  vi, 
10.     (M..  1811.) 

6102.  OFFICES,  Labor  and. — Consider- 
ing the  general  tendency  to  multiply  offices 
and  dependencies,  and  to  increase  expense 
to  the  ultimate  term  of  burden  which  the 
citizen  can  bear,  it  behooves  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  occasion  which  presents  itself 
for  taking  off  the  surcharge;  that  it  may 
never  be  seen  here  that,  after  leaving  to  labor 
the  smallest  portion  of  its  earnings  on  which 
it  can  subsist,  government  shall  itself  con- 
sume the  residue  of  what  it  was  instituted 
to  guard. — First  Annual  Message,  viii, 
10.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  120.     (Dec.  1801.) 

6103.  OFFICES,  Local.— Where  an  office 
is  local  we  never  go  out  of  the  limits  for  the 
officer.— To  Cesar  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  498.     (W.,  1806.) 

6104.  OFFICES,  Lopping  off.— I  had 
-foreseen,  years  ago,  that  the  first  republican 
President  who  should  come  into  office  after 
all  the  places  in  the  government  had  become 
exclusively  occupied  by  federalists,  would 
have  a  dreadful  operation  to  perform.  That 
the  republicans  would  consent  to  a  continua- 
tion of  everything  in  federal  hands,  was  not 
to  be  expected,  because  neither  just  nor  pol- 
itic. On  him,  then,  was  to  devolve  the  office 
of  an  executioner,  that  of  lopping  off.  I  can- 
not say  that  it  has  worked  harder  than  I  ex- 
pected.—To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Fori- 
ed..  viii,  83.     (M.,  Aug.   1801.) 

6105.  OFFICES,  Midnight  appoint- 
ments.— The  nominations  crowded  in  by  Mr. 
Adams,  after  he  knew  he  was  not  appointing 
for  himself,  I  treat  as  mere  nullities.  Hi> 
best  friends  do  not  disapprove  of  this. — To 
William  Findlev.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  28.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

6106. .    In  the  class  of  removals. 

I  do  not  rank  the  new  appointments  which 
Mr.  Adams  crowded  in  with  whip  and  spur 
from  the  12th  of  December,  when  the  event 
Cfi  the  election  was  known  (and,  conse 
quently,  that  he  was  making  appointments 
i!Ot  for  himself,  but  his  successor),  until  9 
o'clock  of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which 
he  was  to  go  out  of  office.  This  outrage  on 
decency  should  not  have  its  effect,  except  in 
the  life  appointments  which  are  irremovable; 
btit  a«i  to  ^t^/*  otiicrs    T  consider  the  nomina- 


tions as  nullities,  and  will  not  view  the  per- 
sons as  even  candidates  for  their  office,  much 
less  as  possessing  it  by  any  title  meriting  re- 
spect.—To  General  Henry  Knox,  iv,  386. 
Ford  ed.,  vi  ,  36.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6107. .    Mr.    Adams's    last,  ap«  - 

pointments,  when  he  knew  he  was  naming 
counsellors  and  aids  for  me  and  not  for  him- 
self, I  set  aside  as  far  as  depends  on  me. — 
To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  391.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
42.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

6108. .   I  consider  as  nullities  all 

the  appointments  (of  a  removable  character) 
crowded  in  by  Mr.  Adams,  when  he  knew 
tie  was  appointing  counsellors  and  agents  for 
liis  successor  and  not  for  himself. — To 
Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6109. .    I    have   not   considered 

;is  candid,  or  even  decorous,  the  crowding  of 
appointments  by  Mr.  Adams  after  he  knew 
he  was  making  them  for  his  successor  and 
not  himself  even  to  nine  o'clock  of  the  night 
at  twelve  of  which  he  was  to  go  out  of  of- 
fice. I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  permit  that 
conduct  to  have  any  effect  as  to  the  offices 
removable  in  their  nature. — To  Pierrepont 
Edwards.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.,  March 
£801.) 

6110. .  The  last  Congress  estab- 
lished a  Western  Judiciary  district  in  Vir- 
ginia, comprehending  chiefly  the  Western 
countries.  Mr.  Adams,  who  continued  fill- 
ing all  the  offices  till  nine  o'clock  of  the 
night,  at  twelve  of  which  he  was  to  go  out 
of  office  himself,  took  care  to  appoint  for  this 
district  also.  The  judge,  of  course,  stands 
till  the  laws  shall  be  repealed,  which  we 
trust  will  be  at  the  next  Congress.  Btit  as 
to  all  others  I  made  it  immediately  known 
that  I  should  consider  them  as  nullities,  and 
appoint  others. — To  A.  Stuart,  iv,  393. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  46.     (M.,  April  1801.) 

6111. .     If  the  will  of  the  nation, 

manifested  by  their  various  elections,  calls 
for  an  administration  of  government  accord- 
ing with  the  opinions  of  those  elected;  if, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  that  will,  displacements 
are  necessary,  with  whom  can  thev  so  justly 
begin  as  with  persons  appointed  in  the  last 
moments  of  an  administration,  not  for  its 
own  aid.  but  to  begin  a  career  at  the  same 
time  with  their  successors,  by  whom  they 
had  never  been  approved,  and  who  could 
scarcely  expect  from  them  a  cordial  coopera- 
tion?— To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv, 
404.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  69.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6112.  OFFICES,     Multiplication     of.— 

The  multiplication  of  public  offices,  increase 
of  expense  beyond  income,  growth  and  en- 
tailment of  a  public  debt,  are  indications  so- 
liciting the  employment  of  the  pruning  knife. 
— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  212.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
188.    (M.,  1821.) 

6113.  OFFICES,     Newspaper      c^^oV^^ 

and. — I  was  not  deluded  by  the  ^"^<^R\vy^s^ 
the    public    papers    in    the   first    ^^^<^n\^J^.c 
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change.  If  they  could  have  continued  to  get 
all  the  loave.-«  and  fishes,  that  is.  it  I  would 
have  grine  over  to  them,  tlicy  wnuld  continue 
to  eulogize.  But  I  well  knew  that  the  moment 
il-ai  >uch  removals  should  take  place,  as  the 
ju-iice  of  the  preceding  administration  ought 
t«i  have  executed,  their  hue  and  cry  would  be 
•^et  up.  and  they  would  take  their  old  stand. 
I  shall  disregard  that  also.— To  ELUKiwiE 
Gkhhy.  iv.  391.  Ford  ed..  viii.  41.  (W., 
.March  iSoi.) 

6114.  OFFICES,      NominatlonB.— There 

i^  nothing  I  am  so  an.xious  about  a>»  good 
nominations,  conscious  that  the  merit  a-i  well 
as  reputation  of  an  administration  depends 
a-,  much  on  that  as  on  its  measures. — To  A. 
Stl'art.  iv,  394,  Ford  ed.,  viii,  47.  ( M.. 
April  i8oi.) 

6115.  .      My     nominations     are 

sometimes  made  on  my  own  knowledge  of 
the  pcr-ion^* :  sometimes  on  the  infonnation 
of  others  given  either  voluntarily,  or  at  my 
request  and  in  personal  confidence.  This  I 
could  not  conmumicate  without  a  breach  of 
confidence,  not  I  am  sure,  under  the  contem- 
plation of  the  committee.*  They  are  sensible 
the  Constitution  has  made  it  my  duty  to 
nominate ;  and  has  not  made  it  my  duty  to 
lay  before  them  the  evidences  or  rea.sons 
w'hereon  my  nominations  are  founded ;  and 
of  the  cr)rrectness  of  this  opinion  the  estab- 
li>hed  usage  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
Senate  aTul  President  is  a  proof.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  this  Constitu- 
tion ha«;  been  in  operation.  I  have  been  in 
.situations  of  intimacy  with  this  part  of  it, 
and  may  observe,  from  my  knowledge,  that 
it  ha>  not  been  the  usage  of  the  President  to 
lay  before  the  Senate,  or  a  committee,  the 
infr)rmation  on  which  he  makes  his  nomina- 
tions. In  a  sinjile  instance  lately.  1  did 
make  a  oonitnunication  of  papers,  but  there 
were  cironni stances  so  peculiar  in  that  case 
a:,  to  di<tintiuish  it  from  all  others. — To 
Uriait  Tkaiv.     Ford  ki\,  viii.  412.     (iSo()..) 

6116. .     Xominatii>n   to  nflk-e   is 

an  executive  function.  To  give  it  to  the  Log- 
i>latnre.  a-  wi*  |in  Virginia]  do,  i-;  a  violation 
of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
It  Nwer\e^  tlie  member-,  from  correctness,  by 
temptation^  I"  intrigue  for  niTwc  them^elve^. 
and  i'>  :\  »'irrnjit  barter  of  \otes:  and  destroys 
rispiin>ilMiily  by  ijividinc  it  among  a  mnl- 
tiinde.  r>y  h  a\  iiiLr  nomin.'ition  in  its  proper 
place.  ani"nj^  exeiMitive  fnnctii>n>.  the  prin- 
eii)U;  of  ilir  «li-lribiMi(in  nf  p<«\ver  i>  prc- 
>erviMl.  .'ind  re-pnn-ihility  weighs  wi'li  its 
force  ell  .1  -^inuie  liead. — To  Sami'ki.  KiKtMi- 
iVAi..     vii.  ij      l'\>ui)  Ki>..  X.  40.     (M..  i8if). ) 

6117.  OFFICES,  Farticipation  in.— It 
would  h.!\r  Ik  en  to  nie  a  vMrcum-tance  of 
grr.it  ulit-f.  ii:i(l  I  fi.imul  a  moiK'rate  i»artici- 
paticn  -it  crVice  in  the  liand>  <»f  the  ina.'Mrity. 
I  wcmIiI  t:!;t-lly  liave  left  to  time  am!  accident 
to  rai^e  tluni  in  their  just  "ihare.     Ihr.  their 

♦  A  riitnrn;lUM'  •■f  Hit.'  Si'r,;e."  \\!iiih  li.i-l  askf-.l  lof- 
fi.TSiM-.  I'l.Tii-iTmr.i:  \hr  i'li!i';u'".ors  ami  nuali!l».at;«>Tis 
II'  (•«•••. I'.  ints..tis  r..>miti;itt'il  bv  him.  Thi^  pitpi-r 
w  I .       '.  — t:-.     KluroK. 


total  exclusion  calls  for  prompter  corrective.s. 
—To  THE  New  Haven  Committee,  iv.  405. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  70.     (.W..  July  1801.) 

6118. .  After  .so  long  and  com- 
plete an  exclusion  from  office  as  republican^ 
have  sufTered.  insomuch  that  ever\-  place  -^ 
filled  with  their  opponents,  justice  as  well  a^ 
I)rinciple  requires  that  they  should  have  some 
participation.  I  believe  they  will  be  con- 
tented with  less  than  their  just  share  for  the 
•^ake  of  peace  and  conciliation. — To  Pjerce 
Bltler.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  82.  (M.,  Aug. 
1801.) 

6119. .    If  a  due  participation  of 

office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are  vacancie> 
to  be  obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few: 
by  resignation,  none.  Can  any  other  mode 
than  that  of  removal  be  proposed? — To  the 
Xew  Haven  Committee,  iv,  404.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  70.     (W..  July  1801.) 

6120. .    I  still  think  our  original 

idea  as  to  office  is  best:  that  is.  to  depend, 
for  the  obtaining  a  just  participation,  on 
deaths,  resignations,  and  delinquencies.  This 
will  least  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  pe<->ple. 
and  prevent  their  giving  in  to  the  suggestion 
of  our  enemies,  that  ours  has  been  a  contest 
for  office,  not  for  principle.  This  is  rather 
a  slow  operation,  but  it  is  sure  if  we  pursue 
it  steadily,  which,  however,  has  not  been  done 
with  the  undeviating  resolution  I  could  have 
wished. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford 
ed..  viii.  176.     (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

6121. .  The  present  administra- 
tion had  a  task  imposed  on  it  which  was  un- 
avoidable, and  could  not  fail  to  exert  the 
bitterest  hostility  in  those  who  opposed  it 
The  preceding  admini.stration  left  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  in  public  office  of  the 
federal  sect.  Republicanism  had  been  the 
mark  on  Cain  which  had  rendered  those  whn 
bi^re  it  exiles  from  all  portion  in  the  tnists 
and  authorities  of  their  country.  This  de- 
scription of  citizens  called  imperiously  and 
justly  f(^r  a  restoration  of  right.  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  to  have  yielded  to  this  in 
>o  moderate  a  degree  as  might  conciliate 
those  who  had  obtained  exclusive  posses>ion: 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  touched,  they  en- 
deavored to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  iHe 
public  fabric,  and  obliged  us  to  deprive  of  the 
influence  of  office  several  who  were  using  it 
with  activity  and  vigilance  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  their  govern:reni. 
and  Thus  to  proceed  in  the  drudger\'  of  re- 
moval farther  than  would  have  been,  had  not 
their  own  hostile  enterprises  rendered  it  nec- 
essary in  self-defence. — To  Benj.\min  Haw- 
kins, iv.  466.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  212.  tW.. 
i8o.^) 

6122. .     Whether  a  part icip.ir ion 

of  o\Tkc  in  proportion  to  numbers  should  1* 
effected  in  each  State  separately,  or  in  the 
whole  States  taken  together,  is  difficult  ti> 
decide,  and  has  not  yet  l>cen  settled  in  my 
own  mind.  It  is  a  question  of  vast  com- 
plication ^j. — To  VVii.Li.\M  DuANE.  Ford  ed.. 
viii   2^8.     (W.,  July  iSo.r) 
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6123.  OFFICES,    Perplexity   over. — My 

position  is  painful  enough  between  federalists 
who  cry  out  on  the  first  touch  of  their  monop- 
oly, and  republicans  who  clamor  for  uni- 
versal removal.  A  subdivision  of  the  latter 
will  increase  the  perplexity.  I  am  proceed- 
ing with  deliberation  and  enquiry  to  do  what 
I  think  just  to  both  descriptions  and  con- 
ciliatory to  both.— To  John  Dickinson. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6124.  OFFICES,     Policy    respecting.— 

You  know  the  moderation  of  our  views  in 
this  business,  and  that  we  all  concurred  in 
them.  We  determined  to  proceed  with  de- 
liberation. This  produced  impatience  in  the 
republicans,  and  a  belief  we  meant  to  do 
nothing.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  406.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  83.     (M.,  Aug.  1801.) 

6125. .    All  offices  were  in  the 

bancs  of  the  federalists.  The  injustice  of 
having  totally  excluded  republicans  was  ac- 
knowledged by  every  man.  To  have  removed 
one  half,  and  to  have  placed  good  republicans 
in  their  stead,  would  have  been  rigorously 
just,  when  it  was  known  that  these  composed 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation.  Yet 
such  was  their  moderation  in  most  of  the 
States,  that  they  did  not  desire  it.  In  these, 
therefore,  no  removals  took  place  but  for 
malversation.  In  the  middle  States,  the  con- 
tention had  been  higher,  spirits  were  more 
sharpened  and  less  accommodating.  It  was 
necessary  in  these  to  practice  a  different 
treatment,  and  to  make  a  few  changes  to 
tranquilize  the  injured  party. — To  William 
Short,  iv,  414.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  97.  (W., 
1801.) 

6126.  OFFICES,  Public  opinion  and. — 
Some  States  require  a  different  regimen  from 
others.  What  is  done  in  one  State  very  often 
shocks  another,  though  where  it  is  done  it  is 
wholesome.  South  of  the  Potomac,  not  a 
single  removal  has  been  asked.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  urgent  that  none  shall  be 
made.  Accordingly,  only  one  has  been  made, 
which  was  for  malversation.  They  censure 
much  the  removals  north  of  this.  You  see, 
therefore,  what  various  tempers  we  have  to 
harmonize. — To  Thomas  McKean.  Ford  ed.. 
viii,  78.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6127.  OFFICES,  Qualifications.— I  shall 
*  *  *  return  with  joy  to  that  state  of  things 
when  the  only  questions  concerning  a  can- 
didate shall  be:  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable? 
Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution? — To  the 
New  Haven  Committee,  iv,  405.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  70.     (W.,  1801.) 

6128.  OFFICES,  Befusal.— For  God's 
sake  get  us  relieved  from  this  dreadful 
drudgery  of  refusal. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
V,  398.     (Dec.  1808.) 

6129.  OFFICES,  Regeneration  of.— We 
are  proceeding  gradually  in  the  regeneration 
j{  offices,  and  introducing  republicans  to 
iotne  share  m  them.— To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
^gg.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  67.     (W.,  July  1801.) 


6130.  OFFICESyUnconstitutional 
nominations. — ^The  President  cannot,  before 
the  4th  of  March,  make  nominations  [of 
Vermont  officers]  which  will  be  good  in  law ; 
because  till  that  day,  Vermont  will  not  be  a 
separate  and  integral  member  of  the  U.  S., 
and  it  is  only  to  integral  members  of  the 
Union  that  his  right  of  nomination  is  given 
by  the  Constitution. — Report  on  Admission 
OF  Vermont.    Ford  ed.,  v.  ago.     (1791.) 

6131.  OFFICES,  Vacancies.— I  think  1 
have  a  preferable  right  to  name  agents  for 
my  own  administration,  at  least  to  the 
vacancies  falling  after  it  was  known  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  naming  for  himself. — To  A. 
Stuart,  iv,  393.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  46.  (M., 
April  1801.) 

6132. .  The  phrase  in  the  Con- 
stitution is,  "  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  '*. 
This  may  mean  "  vacancies  that  may  happen 
to  be  ",  or  "  may  happen  to  fall " ;  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, susceptible  of  both  constructions,  and 
we  took  the  practice  of  our  predecessors  as 
the  commentary  established.  This  was  done 
without  deliberation ;  and  we  have  not  before 
taken  an  exact  view  of  the  precedents.  They 
more  than  cover  our  cases,  but  I  think  some 
of  them  are  not  justifiable.  We  propose  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  to  fix 
on  such  a  rule  of  conduct,  within  the  words 
of  the  Constitution,  as  may  save  the  govern- 
ment from  serious  injury,  and  yet  restrain 
the  Executive  within  limits  which  might  ad- 
mit mischief.  You  will  observe  the  cases  of 
Reade  and  Putnam,  where  the  persons  nom- 
inated declining  to  accept,  the  vacancy  re- 
mained unfilled,  and  had  happened  before 
the  recess.  It  will  be  said  these  vacancies 
did  not  remain  unfilled  by  the  intention  of 
the  Executive,  who  had,  by  nomination,  en- 
deavored to  fill  them.  So  in  our  cases, 
they  were  not  unfilled  by  the  intention  of 
the  successor,  but  by  the  omission  of  the 
predecessor.  Charles  Lee  informed  me  that 
wherever  an  office  became  vacant  so  short 
a  time  before  Congress  rose,  as  not  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  a  proper 
character,  they  let  it  lie  always  till  recess. 
♦  *  *  \Ye  must  establish  a  correct  and  well 
digested  rule  of  practice,  to  bind  up  our  suc- 
cessors as  well  as  ourselves.  If  we  find  that 
any  of  our  cases  go  beyond  the  limits  of  such 
a  rule,  we  must  consider  what  will  be  the 
best  way  of  preventing  their  being  considered 
authoritative  examples. — To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  131.  (W.,  Jan. 
1802.) 

6133. .  The  mischievous  law- 
vacating,  every  four  years,  nearly  all  the 
executive  offices  of  the  government,  saps  the 
constitutional  and  salutary  functions  of  the 
President,  and  introduces  a  principle  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption,  which  will  soon 
leaven  the  mass,  not  only  of  senators,  but  of 
citizens.  It  is  more  baneful  than  the  attempt 
which  failed  in  the  beginning  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  all  officers  irremovable  but 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.    This  places,. 
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every  four  years,  all  appointments  under  their 
power,  and  even  obliges  them  to  act  on  every 
cne  nomination.  It  will  keep  in  constant  ex- 
citement all  the  hungry  cormorants  for  office, 
render  them,  as  well  as  those  in  place, 
sycophants  to  their  Senators,  engage  these 
in  eternal  intrigue  to  turn  out  one  and  put  in 
another,  in  cabals  to  swap  work;  and  make 
of  them  what  all  executive  directories  be- 
come, mere  sinks  of  corruption  and  faction. 
This  must  have  been  one  of  the  midnight 
signatures  of  the  President  when  he  had  not 
time  to  consider,  or  even  to  read  the  law ;  and 
the  more  fatal  as  being  irrcpealable  but  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  which  will  never  be 
obtained. — To  James  Madison,  vii.  190. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  168.     (P.F.,  1820.) 

6134.  OFFICES,  Women  and.— The  ap- 
pointment of  a  woman  to  office  is  an  innova- 
tion for  which  the  public  is  not  prepared, 
nor  am  I. — To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  7.     (W.,  Jan.  1807.) 

6135.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Appoint- 
ments.— With  regard  to  appointments,  I  have 
so  much  confidence  in  the  justice  and  good 
sense  of  the  federalists,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  concur  in  the  fairness  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  after  they  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  all  offices  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  party  among  us.  to  the  3d  of 
March,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  night,  no  repub- 
lican ever  admitted,  and  this  doctrine  newly 
avowed,  it  is  now  perfectly  just  that  the  re- 
publicans should  come  in  for  the  vacancies 
which  may  fall  in,  until  something  like  an 
equilibrium  in  office  be  restored;  after  which 
"  Tros  Tyriusque  mihi  nuUo  discriminc  a^c- 
/wr."*— To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  382. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  31.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6136. .     About   appointments   to 

offices  the  rule  is  simple  enough.  The  fed- 
eralists havinjT  been  in  exclusive  possession  of 
them  from  the  first  origin  of  the  party  among 
us.  to  the  3d  of  March,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  of 
the  evening,  at  twelve  of  which  Mr.  Adams 
was  xo  f;ro  out  of  office,  their  reason  will  ac- 
knowle(lj?c  the  justice  of  giving  vacancies,  as 
they  happen,  to  those  who  have  been  so  lonR 
oxchuled.  till  the  same  general  proportion 
prevails  in  office  which  exists  out  of  it. — To 

GlDKOX    (iRANflKR.       FORD    ED.,    viii.    44-        (  W.. 

March  iSoi.) 

6137. .  Which  appointment  would 

be  mo>t  resy>ectod  by  the  public,  for  that  cir- 
cumstance is  not  only  generally  the  best 
crileri<.)n  i-^i  wl'.at  is  best,  but  the  i)ublic 
ropcct  can  alone  give  strength  to  the  govern- 
ment.— To  Aki  Hiv.ALD  Sti'art.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
47.     (M..  April  i8oi.> 

6138.  — .     There   is  nothing   I   am 

>o  anxious  ;i1)(uit  as  making  the  best  possible 
appointments,  anri  no  case  in  which  the  best 
men  are  more  liable  to  mislead  us.  by  yielding 
to  the  <o!icitatinns  of  applicants. — To  Na- 
TiiANiKi.  NFacox.  iv,  396.  Ford  ed..  viii.  52. 
(W..  May  t8oi.) 

*  The  Congress  odition  omits  the  T.Atin  quotation. 
In  th«'  Ford  edition,  "  habetur  ",  not  '*  a^etur  ".— 
Kniri.iK. 


6130. .    The  grounds  on. which 

one  of  the  competitors  stood,  set  aside  of 
necessity  all  hesitation.  Mr.  Hall's  having 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  Speaker 
of  the  Representatives,  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  were  evidences  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  State  towards  him.  which  oor 
respect  for  the  State  could  not  neglect— To 
J.  F.  Mercer,    iv,  562.    (W.,  1804.) 

6140.  OFFICE-HOTiDERay  CancoMi 
and. — ^The  allegations  against  Pope,  of  New 
Bedford,  are  insufficient.  Although  meddling 
in  political  caucuses  is  no  part  of  that  free- 
dom of  personal  suffrage  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  him,  3ret  his  mere  presence  at  a  cau- 
cus does  not  necessarily  involve  an  active  and 
official  influence  in  opposition  to  the  goven- 
ment  which  employs  him. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  499.    (W.,  1806.) 

6141.  OrnCE-HOLDBBB,     Ghargti 

again8t.^I  h^ve  made  it  a  rule  not  to  give 
up  letters  of  accusation,  or  copies  of  than, 
in  any  case. — ^To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  eb., 
viii,  500.    (W..  1806.) 

6142.  0FFIGB-H0IiDEB8»  Election! 
and. — Interferences  with  elections,  whether 
of  the  State  or  General  Government,  by  officers 
of  the  latter,  should  be  deemed  cause  of  F^ 
moval ;  because  the  constitutional  remedy  b^ 
the  elective  principle  becomes  nothing,  if  it 
may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patronage 
of  the  General  Government. — To  Thoii.\5 
McKean.  iv,  350.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  487.  (W.. 
1801.) 

6148. .    To  these  means  [deaths. 

resignations,  and  delinquencies]  of  obtaining 
a  just  share  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business,  shall  be  added  one  other,  to  vii. 
removal  for  electioneering  activity,  or  open 
and  industrious  opposition  to  the  princi^es 
of  the  present  government,  Legislative  and 
I'-xecutive.  Every  officer  of  the  government 
may  vote  at  elections  according  to  his  ccm- 
science ;  but  we  should  betray  the  cause  com- 
mitted to  our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  in- 
Huence  of  official  patronage  to  be  used  to 
overthrow  that  cause. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv. 
451.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  176.    (W..  Oct.  1802.) 

6144. ,    I  think  it  not  amiss  that 

it  should  be  known  that  we  are  determined  to 
remove  officers  who  are  active  or  open 
mouthed  against  the  government,  by  which  I 
mean  the  Legislature  as  well  as  the  £.xccu- 
tive. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  452.  Ford  eul. 
viii.  176.     (W.,  Oct.  1802.) 

6145. .  I  have  received  two  ad- 
dresses from  meetings  of  democratic  rcpul>- 
licans  at  Dover,  praying  the  removal  of  Allen 
McT-ane.  *  *  *  If  he  has  been  active  in  elec- 
tioneering in  favor  of  those  who  wish  to  sub- 
vert the  present  order  of  things,  it  would  be 
a  serious  circumstance.  I  do  not  mean  as 
to  giving  his  personal  vote,  in  which  he  otJgbt 
not  to  be  controlled ;  but  as  to  using  his  in- 
fluence (which  necessarily  includes  his  official 
influence)  to  sway  the  votes  of  others.— To 
C-iESAR  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  154.  (W-. 
1802.) 
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or.  —To  r...:.:-':>.-E 


r.e  :!1.  h.Ae-.CT.  have  r.  ::r.-       ~cer?    ■    «    -«    merely  to  make  partizans.— 

-hi!'.   I    fail   :  :•   d:-  ;--:-.:c     1  .•  El:-:x:>.,e  Gebky.     iv,  jo8.     Furd  ed.,  vi:. 

i27     'Pi.  I7'>9  » 

6158.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  FartizazL- 
A  icA-  cxa:riple>  of  justice  on  otncers  who 
have  perverted  their  functions  to  the  op- 
pre??:or.  uf  their  fellow  citizen >.  must,  in  jus- 
f.ce  to  :ho?e  citizens,  be  made. — To  Samuel 
Ae'.\ms.  iv.  589.  Ford  ed..  viii.  39.  {_\\'.. 
March  1801..1 

6159.  -— —  .  Those  whose  miscon- 
duct in  otnce  ought  to  have  produced  ihcr 
removal  even  by  my  predecessor,  must  not  be 
protected  by  the  delicacy  due  only  to  honest 
r-.en.—To  S.xmlel  Ad.xms.  iv.  '389.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  39.     (\V.,  March  1801.) 

6160. .    Officers  who  have  been 

j  guilty  of  gross  abuses  of  office,  such  as  mar- 
j  >hai5  packing  juries.  &c..  I  shall  now  remove, 
I  as  my  predecessor  ought  in  justice  to  ha\e 
I  d'Tie.  The  instances  will  be  few,  and  gov- 
I  enied  by  strict  rule,  and  not  party  passion  — 
i  Tu  Ei.ijRiDGE  Gerry,  iv.  391.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
:  4-'-     CW..  March  1801.) 

6161. .    I  have  never  removed  a 

;  man  merely  becau-e  he  was  a  federalist.  I 
have  never  wished  them  to  give  a  vote  at  ar. 
ekction.  but  according  to  their  own  wishe-s 
Hut  as  no  government  could  discharge  it? 
duties  to  the  best  advantage  of  its  citizens,  if  :\- 
agents  were  in  a  regular  course  of  thwanirg 
in>iead  of  executing  all  its  measures,  and  were 
cmpl( tying  the  patronage  and  intluence  of 
their  offices  against  the  government  and  its 
measures,  I  have  only  requested  they  would 
be  quiet,  and  they  should  be  safe :  thai  if  their 
con-cience  urges  them  to  take  an  active  and 
zcaluus  part  in  opposition,  it  ought  also  to 
urge  them  to  retire  from  a  post  which  they 
ODuld  not  con^^cientiously  conduct  with  fidel- 
ity to  the  trust  reposed  in  them:  and  on 
laihire  to  retire,  I  have  removed  them:  that 
i>  to  say,  those  who  maintained  an  active  arJ 
/c.ilou-;  opposition  to  the  government.— To 
J'lix  Pa<:f..  v.  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  118.  (W.. 
July  1807..) 

6162. . — .     Our     principles     render 

u«K'rali>|[s  in  r)tfice  safe,  if  they  do  not  em- 
I)lny  tiioir  inlhience  in  opposing  the  govcn:- 
n.riit.  and  only  give  their  own  vote  accorGiTig 
tn  their  cnn»;oicnce.  And  this  jirinciplc  xve 
act  on  a*i  well  with  those  put  in  office  b> 
•  >iluT<;.  as  hi'  our.selves. — To  Levi  Li.n- 
i.'i.N.    V.  J04.     I  \V..  March  1808.) 

6163.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  Becommen- 
dations.— Should  I  he  placed  in  office,  noth- 
ing; would  be  more  desirable  to  nie  than  tho 
nc'iiiineiulaiions  of  those  in  whom  I  have 
O'lifidencc.  <>f  persons  fit  for  otlice:  for  if  ti:e 
j^ood  withhold  their  testimony,  we  shal]  be  :it 
ilu'  nurcy  of  the  bad. — To  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton. 
iv.  ;v-.V    FoKD  ED.,  vii,  48().     (W..  Feb.  1801  ' 

6164. -.     It  is  so  far  from  being 

inijiroper  to  receive  the  communications  yo:i 
bad  in  contemplation  as  to  arrangements  (re- 
-I'octing  the  offices]  in  your  State,  that  I 
have  been   in   the  constant   expectation  you 


i... .  vi::    42.       \V..  March  :8oi.,i 

6154.  OFFICE-HOLDERS.  Half-breeds. 

—  I  r. •■-•■. '.-r  '!:•:  *.!.».-  ie'ierrt!:-t-  :in  ac:  of  :r.;u-- 
•  •  •■  :,-.r  fa:'.'.;'i  ::•.  any  lir.ry  f.'  the::-.  ::::;.. -ci 
I  y  rr.y  offi'*.-.  O'Jt  'A  aV.iit  =i:x  hirndre'l  oi- 
'..r.'-r-'  ra::.'.^  by  the  Pre-ident.  there  were 
-::•;  re j/.i?/!: ..'::-,-  •  r.'.y  •.^hc^.  I  carr.e  :r.t  •  r-rr.ce. 
and  the-e  v.-erc  c!::e.-:y  half-breed-.  Ov.t  of 
upward'  >>i  three  hundred  holding  curing 
pi'-a-i'.re.  I  n.  :■:-:•. .vtd  alyjut  fifteen,  -.r  '.Itose 
who  had  'ii/n:t!:/ed  them-eive-  by  their  "-.vn 
intoieraT!'.*-  1:1  'office,  because  the  public  voice 
called  for  it  imperiou-«iy.  ar.d  it  wa-  ;u-t  that 
the  repulilican.>  -hould  at  length  have  S'>me 
participation  in  the  g«'r.ernment.  Tliere  never 
wa-  ano'her  removal  but  i«.tr  such  deh.nquen- 
cie-  a-  renyr. »-d  the  republican-  equally.  In 
thi-  horrid  «lru<igcry  I  alway.-  felt  myself  a> 
a  public  executioner,  an  uttice  which  no  one 
who  kno\\-  me.  I  hope,  -juppo-es  very  grate- 
ful to  n'.y  leeiiiiji"'.  It  wa^  con>iflera!)ly  al- 
leviat'd,  however,  by  the  indu-try  of  their 
iiev, -papf-r-  in  endeav-iring  to  e.xcite  rc-^ent- 
i:'.«-n:  •is'iimb  t«i  enable  me  to  meet  the  «.»pera- 
:ion.  Howe'. er.  I  liail  the  day  which  is  to  re- 
li<vir  iiie  ir«.»in  being  viewed  a-  an  official 
enemy.  In  private  life.  I  never  ha<l  alnne 
on«-  or  f.'.o:  i.,  the  friend-hip  of  that  situatK»n 
I  look  with  delight. — To  \Vri.i,i.\M  Short. 
I'"oi-i»  r.n..  i.x.  51.     i  \V..  May  i?^07..) 

6155.  OFFICE-HOLDERS.  Malignant 
opposition. — I). alb-.  re-:j;nation>.  rieliii'iuen- 
<i'-.  iiialiunant  and  active  oppo-itirin  t'l  the 
otd'T  I'i  :liinijr«  e-ial)li-h(d  by  the  will  of  the 
nation,  will,  ii  i*.  believed,  within  a  m'xlerate 
-j.;i<«-  of  linn-,  make  roi)m  for  a  iu-t  partici- 
liati"!!  :n  th«-  i:i:ma^«'ir.(nt  of  the  public  af- 
l.iii  :  :ii!'l  il-.it  being  <<ni-e  etTecte«l.  fiitnie 
<Iiani;'-  .it  tin-  lulni  will  be  viewed  wi:h 
iiaii(|irHiiy  l'\  !':'--e  in  >nl»"r(lin:ile  >tati'ip.. — 
'I'.  W'lj  I.I  \'.:  }'  ;'j).     viii.   1 14.     1.  iSoj.  1 

ni5().  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  Matrimony 
nnd. — M'.  |\.--;.-i-n  li.i\iim  d-.'-itlcd  cb-t'inilely 
•(..  r.-  y.u  '•'.:  •■'lin-  "f  <  liirf  clerk-.  I  li.ive  co:i- 
•idii.-'  •.■."]■.  ;iil  :li«-  iii!i)aiii.ili. V  in  my  powi-r 
tl.i  •]:.{•  ••'I  i-.r:.!':.<l-  on  u!::r1i  \i.'ir-elf  and 
M:       'I:.'.')]-       '.:nd     :n     «  ■ -iiiiiet  it  imi     for     llie 

i!i  .  (■  ■••■M  I  nii-k:  ■^'an•i  t'..il  lie  v.::-  af« 
|.,,:i'r,"  ..  M..';li  !.tt'..r«'  v>;i.  ami  ili.r  y--n 
..•.:i:i.  Ml'  .■  f.:i  ■Ts'i-"- a'-'Ui  a  ni-'ii;!]  !m  f":-e 
"ii-  .I'.j  I!'.  ■■  I  ;cr.P!*aiic«  -  iiiace  \i''.i  so 
.  ..'■  1;.  ;■  :  I  I  .;!'!i'i  lit  I  :\'-  fi.-iii  tin  ni  .'iiiy 
js  .!mm:  ..:"  ;.:.i  r.  :..-.•  Wx  r.'.ili;!  .|  t-.  il.v-i.lo 
.■!:■  <.•.'■.■  ;]  •.  ..•!.ir.  1  tii:d  ir.  .i  «■■  miii».i-'.-> -n 
..f    •..■••;i     ■..•■:';  i'-i;  ■■    a    »'irc'n:i^l;'.:u'f    "f    I'l -n 

■■  .  !  I'-l.  .  ■■.!:■ -v  ti  !:;>  fa-.  -T.  I  !<■  i-  :i  u\.  vi'.^  t\ 
ii'.r'  -ii'i  .1  '.  ■':\\  :  >"in«:f  -iii-j.!--.  T'l-^-e 
<  .,n  '.•>  !'■■  ■'■■•:'  1  iiU;  ih.il  .^.-on  p'.u-e  ;i  ■'■■•i-j'e 
\i\"\  ...  '■:':•  ;,  .11   ill-  f.!-i'  .1 .  .'^.Sjo  ilo  .1  mai'rii-'l 

.m  <  !■■  •!  ■  .  ■••o],.  i"-.-'!:;'. -t.ni-.-i-.  ihen.  I 
I:.,\.-    i|-.  ■  ■.-■  1    ;'\-iif    li  -rml    i-t    ;iiiiii'-:il     "^It. 

I  ;■'.  ■.>!  i'  '.  i'  .  ■!  ;].  To  .1  \.  '-i:  lb  \i  KWl  1  1  . 
r.-.:i.   I  !•  .    ■•       :':o        •  r-i  .    ip.  ;.  ) 

(UoT.  OFFICE-HOLDERS,  Multiplica- 
tinn    of. — 1    ,,m    not    fi-r   a    nmh.ipb.e.in.  n   of 
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would  find  time  to  co  me  the  favor  of  call- 
ing and  making  them,  when  we  could  in 
conversation  explain  them  better  than  by 
writing,  and  I  should  with  frankness  and 
thankfulness  enter  into  the  explanations. 
The  most  valuable  source  of  information  we 
have  is  that  of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  it  is  one  to  which  I  have  resorted 
and  shall  resort  with  great  freedom.—To 
Charles  Pinckney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  6.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6165. .     We    want    an    attorney 

and  marshal  for  the  Western  [Virginia]  dis- 
trict. *  ♦  *  Pray  recommend  [persons] 
to  me;  and  let  them  be  the  most  respectable 
and  unexceptionable  possible,  and  especially 
let  them  be  republicans. — To  A.  Stuart,  iv, 
393.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  46.     (M.,  April  1801.) 

6166. .     In    all    cases,    when   an 

office  becomes  vacant  in  your  State  [North 
Carolina],  as  the  distance  would  occasion  a 
great  delay  were  you  to  wait  to  be  regularly 
consulted,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  to 
recommend  the  best  characters.— To  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  52. 
(W..  May  1801.) 

6167. .  Disposed  myself  to  make 

as  few  changes  in  office  as  possible,  to  en- 
deavor to  restore  harmony  by  avoiding  every- 
thing harsh,  and  to  remove  only  for  mal- 
conduct,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  persuaded 
that  circumstances  in  New  York,  and  still 
more  in  the  neighboring  States  on  both 
sides,  require  something  more.  It  is  repre- 
sented that  the  Collector.  Naval  Officer,  and 
Supervisor  ought  all  to  be  removed  for  the 
violence  of  their  characters  and  conduct.  The 
following  arrangement  was  agreed  on  by 
Colonel  Burr  and  some  of  your  Senators  and 
Representatives:  David  Gelston,  Collector, 
Theodorus  Bailey,  Naval  Officer,  and  M.  L. 
Davis,  Supervisor.  Yet  all  did  not  agree  in 
all  the  particulars,  and  I  have  since  received 
letters  expressly  stating  that  Mr.  Bailey  has 
not  readiness  and  habit  enough  of  business 
for  the  office  of  Naval  Officer,  and  some  sug- 
gestions that  Mr.  Davis's  standing  in  society, 
and  other  circumstances  will  render  his  not 
a  respectable  appointment  to  the  important 
office  of  Supervisor.  Unacquainted  myself 
with  these  and  the  other  characters  in  the 
State  which  might  be  proper  for  these  offices, 
and  forced  to  decide  on  the  opinions  of  others, 
there  is  no  one  whose  opinion  would  com- 
mand with  me  greater  respect  than  yours, 
it  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  advise  mc, 
which  of  these  characters  and  what  others 
would  be  fittest  for  these  offices.  Not  only 
competent  talents,  but  respectability  in  the 
public  estimation  are  to  be  considered. — To 
George  Clinton.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  53.  (W. 
May  1801.) 

6168.  — — .     To  exhibit  recommenda- 

ions  would  be  to  turn  the  Senate  into  a 
rourt  of  honor,  or  a  court  of  slander,  and  to 
^xpose  the  character  of  every  man  nominated 
;o  an  ordeal.  witjjQ^^  j,i5  ^^^  consent,  subject- 


ing the  Senate  to  heats  and  waste  of  time. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  211. 
(1803.) 

6169. .     The    friendship    which 

has  long  subsisted  between  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  myself  gave  me  reason 
to  expect,  on  my  retirement  from  office,  that 
I  might  often  receive  applications  to  interpose 
with  him  on  behalf  of  persons  desiring  ap- 
l>ointments.  Such  an  abuse  of  his  disposi- 
tions towards  me  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
loss  of  them,  and  to  the  transforming  me 
from  the  character  of  a  friend  to  that  of  an 
unreasonable  and  troublesome  solicitor.  It, 
therefore,  became  necessary  for  mc  to  lay 
down  as  a  law  for  my  future  conduct  never 
to  interpose  in  any  case,  either  with  him  or 
the  heads  of  departments,  in  any  application 
whatever  for  office. — Circular  Letter.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  248.    (March  1809.) 

6170.  OFFICE-HOLDEBSy  Beduction. 
— Among  those  [officers]  who  are  dependent 
on  Executive  discretion,  I  have  begun  the 
reduction  of  what  was  deemed  necessary. 
The  expense  of  diplomatic  agency  have  been 
considerably  diminished.  The  inspectors  of 
internal  revenue,  who  were  found  to  obstruct 
the  accountability  of  the  institution,  have 
been  discontinued.  Several  agencies  created 
by  Executive  authority,  on  salaries  fixed  by 
that  also,  have  been  suppressed,  and  should 
suggest  the  expediency  of  regulating  that 
power  by  law,  so  as  to  subject  its  exercises 
to  legislative  inspection  and  sanction.  Other 
reformations  of  the  same  kind  will  be  pur- 
sued with  that  caution  which  is  requisite  in 
removing  useless  things,  not  to  injure  what 
is  retained.  But  the  great  mass  of  public 
offices  is  established  by  law,  and,  therefore, 
by  law  alone  can  be  abolished. — First  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  10.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  120. 
(Dec.  1801.) 

6171. .     When  we  consider  that 

this  government  is  charged  with  the  eternal 

and  mutual   relations  only  of  these  States; 

that  the  States  themselves  have  principal  care 

of  our  persons,  our  property,  and  our  rep- 

I  utation,  constituting  the  great  field  of  human 

i  concerns,    we   may   well   doubt   whether  our 

'  organization  is  not  too  complicated,  too  ex- 

'  pensive;  whether  offices  and  officers  have  not 

■  been  multiplied  unnecessarily,  and  sometimes 

injuriously  to   the   service  they  were  meant 

to  promote.     I   will  cause  to  be  laid  before 

you  an  essay  towards  a  statement  of  those 

who,    under    public    employment    of    various 

kinds,  draw  money  from  the  treasury  or  from 

our  citizens. — First  Annual  Message,    viii, 

9.    Ford  ED.,  viii,  120.    (Dec.  1801.) 

6172. .     The  session  of  the  first 

Congress,  convened  since  republicanisih  has 
recovered  its  ascendancy,  *  *  *  ^iH 
pretty  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of  the 
people.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  are  disarming  execu- 
tive patronage  and  preponderance,  by  putting 
down  one  half  the  offices  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  no  longer  necessary. — To 
General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430.  (W.,  April 
1802.) 
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6173.  OFFICE-HOLDEBS,  Bemovals.— 

Some  [removals]  I  know  must  be  made. 
They  must  be  as  few  as  possible,  done  grad- 
ually, and  bottomed  on  some  malversation  or 
inherent  disqualification. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv.  368.     (W.,  .March  1801.) 

6174. .     I    believe    with    others, 

that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the 
ground  of  political  principles  alone,  would  re- 
volt our  new  converts,  and  give  a  body  to 
leaders  who  now  stand  alone.  Some,  I 
know,  must  be  made.  They  must  be  as  few 
as  possible,  done  gradually,  and  bottomed  on 
some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualifica- 
tion. Where  we  shall  draw  the  line  between 
retaining  all  and  none,  is  not  yet  settled,  and 
it  will  not  be  till  wo  get  our  administration 
together:  anri  perhaps  even  then,  we  shall 
proceed  a  tiitoiis.  balancing  our  measures  ac- 
cording to  the  impression  we  perceive  them 
to  make.— To  J.\mhs  Monroe,  iv.  368.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  10.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6175. .    That  some  ought  to  be 

removed  from  office,  and  that  all  ought  not, 
all  mankind  will  agree.  But  where  to  draw 
the  line,  perhaps  no  two  will  agree.  Conse- 
quently, nothing  like  a  general  approbation  on 
this  subject  can  be  looked  for.  Some  prin- 
ciples have  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
[in  cabinet]  but  not  of  determination,  c.  g., 
I.  All  appointments  to  ciril  offices  during: 
pleasure,  made  after  the  event  of  the  election 
was  certainly  known  to  Mr.  Adams,  are  con- 
sidered as  nullities.  I  do  not  view  the  per- 
sons appointed  as  even  candidates  for  the 
office,  but  make  others  without  noticing  or 
notifying  them.  Mr.  Adams's  best  friends 
have  agreed  this  is  right.  2.  Officers  who 
have  been  guilty  of  official  malconduct  are 
proper  Mibjecls  of  removal.  3.  GiX)d  men. 
to  whom  there  is  no  objection  but  a  difference 
of  i)olitical  principle,  practiced  on  only  as 
far  as  the  right  of  a  i)rivate  citi^^en  will  jus- 
tify, are  not  i)roper  subiects  of  removal  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  attorneys  and  mar-^hals. 
The  courts  heini?  so  decidedly  federal  and  ir- 
nniovable.  it  is  believed  that  republican  at- 
torneys and  marshals,  being  the  doors  «)f  en- 
trance into  the  courts,  are  indispensably 
necessary  as  a  shield  to  the  republican  part 
oi  our  fellow  citizens,  which,  1  believe,  is 
the  main  body  of  the  people. — To  \Vii-lt.\m 
13.  (.iii.i:s.  iv.  380.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  25.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

6176. .     As    to    removals    from 

(•nice,  threat  ('.itTcrences  of  opinion  exist. 
That  -nnie  uuplit  to  be  removed,  all  will 
ai?rce.  That  all  should.  nob«xly  will  say. 
.And  no  two  will  pn^bably  draw  the  same 
line  botwciii  those  two  extremes:  conse- 
(|uontly  nnihinii  like  general  approbation  can 
Im:  oxi)octod.  Malconduct  i<  a  just  groimd  of 
removal  :  more  dilTt-ronce  of  political  opinion 
is  not.  Tlio  temper  of  snnie  Slates  requires 
a  <tronj:;;or  luocodure;  that  of  t)thers  would 
be  mnTL-  alit-nriiod  even  by  a  milder  course. 
Takin;^:  into  o<»nsideration  all  circumstances, 
we  can  only  di>  in  every  case  what  10  us  seems  | 


best,  and  trust  to  the  indulgence  of  our  fellow 
citizens  who  may  see  the  same  matter  in  & 
different  point  of  view.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Time,  pru- 
dence, and  patience  will,  perhaps,  get  us  over 
this  whole  difficulty.— To  William  Fixdley. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6177.  .     The    great     stumbling 

block  will  be  removals,  which,  though  made 
on   those  just  principles  only  on  which  my 
predecessor  ought  to  have  removed  the  same 
persons,  will  nevertheless  be  ascribed  to  re- 
moval  on  party  principles,     ist.   I   will  ex- 
punge the  effects  of  Mr.  Adams's  indecent 
conduct,   in   crowding  nominations  after  he 
knew  they  were  not  for  himself,  till  9  o'clock 
of  the  night,  at  12  o'clock  of  which  he  u-as 
to  go  out  of  office.    So  far  as  they  are  during 
pleasure,    I   shall   not  consider   the   persons 
named,  as  even  candidates  for  the  office,  nor 
pay  the  respect  of  notifying  them  that  I  con- 
sider what  was  done  as  a  nullity.    2d.  Some 
removals  must  be  made  for  misconcuct.    One 
of  these  is  of  the  marshal  in  your  cit>-.  wha 
being  an  officer  of  justice,  intrusted  with  the 
function  of  choosing  impartial  judges  for  the 
trial  of  his  fellow  citizens,  placed  at  the  awful 
tribunal  of  God  and  their  country,   selected 
judges  who  either  avowed,  or  were  loiown 
to   him    to   be   predetermined    to    condemn; 
and    if    the    lives   of    the    unfortunate   per- 
sons were  not  cut  short  by   the   sword  of 
the  law,  it  was  not  for  want  of  hu  good 
will.       In    another    State,    I    have    to   per- 
form the  same  act  of  justice  on  the  dear- 
est   connection    of    my    dearest    friend,  for 
similar  conduct,  in  a  case  not  capital.    The 
same  practice  of  packing  juries,  and  prosecu- 
ting their  fellow  citizens  with  the  bitterness 
of  party  hatred,  will  probably  involve  several 
other  marshals  and  attorneys.     Out  of  this 
line.  I  see  but  very  few  instances  where  past 
misconduct  has  been  in  a  degree  to  call  for 
notice.    Of  the  thousands  of  officers,  therefonf. 
in  the  United  States,  a  very  few  individuals 
only,  probably  not  twenty,  will  be  remo\-ed: 
and  these  only  for  doing  what  they  ought  not 
to  have  done.     Two  or  three  instances,  in- 
deed, where  Mr.  Adams  removed  men  because 
they  would  not  sign  addresses.  &c..  to  him. 
will  be  rectified— the  persons  restored.    The 
whole  world  will  say  this  is  just.    I  know  thai 
in  stopping  thus  short  in  the  career  of  ^^ 
moval,  I  shall  give  great  offence  to  many  of 
my  friend.s.     That  torrent  has  been  pressing 
me  heavily,  and  will  require  all  my  force  to 
boar  up   against;    but   my   maxim   is.  "fo' 
justitia,    ruat    arlum." — To    Dr.    Benj.\mi>' 
Ki\sH.     iv,   383.     Ford  ed.,   viii.   31.     (\V.. 
March  1801.) 

6178. .    I    am    aware    that  the 

necessity  of  a  few  removals  for  legal  cp" 
pressions.  delinquencies,  and  other  officii 
malversations,  may  be  misconstrued  as  done 
for  political  opinions,  and  produce  hesitatioa 
in  the  coalition  so  much  to  be  desired:  !^ 
the  extent  of  these  will  be  too  limited  ^ 
tnake  permanent  impressions. — ^To  Gcmekal 
Henry  Kno.x.  iv,  386.  Ford  Ea.  viii,  ^ 
(W.,  March  1801.) 
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6179. .     No  one  will  say  that  all 

should  be  removed,  or  that  none  should.  Yet 
no  two  scarcely  draw  the  same  lines.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Persons  who  have  perverted  their  offices  to 
the  oppression  of  their  fellow  citizens,  as 
marshals  packing  juries,  attorneys  grinding 
their  legal  victims,  intolerants  removing 
those  under  them  for  opinion's  sake,  sub- 
stitute* for  honest  men  removed  for  their  re- 
publican principles,  will  probably  find  few 
advocates  even  among  their  quondam  party. 
But  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  reason- 
able maintenance  of  it,  is  not  a  crime,  and 
ought  not  to  occasion  injury. — To  Gideon 
Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6180. .     In  Connecticut  alone,  a 

general  sweep  seems  to  be  called  for  on  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  policy.  Their  Legisla- 
ture are  removing  every  republican  even 
from  the  commissions  of  the  peace  and 
the  lowest  offices.  There,  then,  we  will  re- 
taliate. Whilst  the  federalists  are  taking 
possession  of  all  the  State  offices,  exclusively, 
they  ought  not  to  expect  we  will  leave  them 
the  exclusive  possession  of  those  at  our 
disposal.  The  republicans  have  some  rights 
and  must  be  protected. — To  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  64.  (W.,  June 
1801.) 

6181. .     I  am  satisfied  that  the 

heaping  of  abuse  on  me,  personally,  has  been 
with  the  design  and  hope  of  provoking  me  to 
make  a  general  sweep  of  all  federalists  out  of 
office.  But  as  I  have  carried  no  passion  into 
the  execution  of  this  disagreeable  duty.  I  shall 
suffer  none  to  be  excited.  The  clamor  which 
has  been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  re- 
move one  more,  nor  deter  me  from  remov- 
ing one  less,  than  if  not  a  word  had  been 
said  on  the  subject. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv, 
407.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  84.     (M..  Aug.  1801.) 

6182. .  The  removal  of  excres- 
cences from  the  judiciary  is  the  universal 
demand. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  85.     (M.,  Aug.   1801.) 

6183.  .  Rigorous  justice  re- 
quired that  as  the  federalists  had  filled  every 
office  with  their  friends  to  the  avowed  ex- 
clusion of  republicans,  that  the  latter  should 
he  admitted  to  a  participation  of  office,  by 
the  removal  of  some  of  the  former.  This  was 
done  to  the  extent  of  about  twenty  only  out 
of  some  thousands,  and  no  more  was  in- 
tended. But  instead  of  their  acknowledging 
its  moderation,  it  has  been  a  ground  for  their 
more  active  enmity.  After  a  twelve  months' 
trial  I  have  at  length  been  induced  to  remove 
three  or  four  more  of  those  most  marked 
for  their  bitterness,  and  active  zeal  in  slander- 
ing, and  in  electioneering.  Whether  we  shall 
proceed  any  further,  will  depend  on  themselves. 
Those  who  are  quiet,  and  take  no  part  against 
that  order  of  things  which  the  public  will  has 
established,  will  be  safe.  Those  who  continue 
to  clamor  against  it.  to  slander  and  oppose 
it.  shall  not  be  armed  with  its  wealth  and 
power  for  its  own  destruction      The  late  re- 


movals have  been  intended  merely  as  moni- 
tory, but  such  officers,  as  shall  afterwards 
continue  to  bid  us  defiance,  shall  as  certainly 
be  removed,  if  the  case  shall  become  known. 
A  neutral  conduct  is  all  I  ever  desired,  and 
this  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect.— To 
Elbridge  Gerry.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  169.  (W., 
Aug.  1802.) 

6184. .     We  laid  down  our  line  of 

proceedings  on  mature  inquiry  and  consider- 
ation in  1801,  and  have  not  departed  from  it. 
Some  removals,  to  wit,  sixteen  to  the  end  of 
our  first  session  of  Congress  were  made  on 
political  principles  alone,  in  very  urgent  cases ; 
and  we  determined  to  make  no  more  but  for 
delinquency,  or  active  and  bitter  opposition 
to  the  order  of  things  which  the  public  will 
had  established.  On  this  last  ground  nine 
were  removed- from  the  end  of  the  first  to 
the  end  of  the  second  session  of  Congress; 
and  one  since  that.  So  that  sixteen  only 
have  been  removed  on  the  whole  for  political 
principles,  that  is  to  say,  to  make  room  for 
.some  participation  for  the  republicans.  *  *  * 
Pursuing  our  object  of  harmonizing  all  good 
people  of  every  description,  we  shall  steadily 
adhere  to  our  rule,  and  it  is  with  sincere 
pleasure  I  learn  that  it  is  approved  by  the 
more  moderate  part  of  our  friends. — To  Mr. 
Nicholson,    iv,  485.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

6185.  .    Many    vacancies    have 

been  made  by  death  and  resignation,  many 
by  removal  for  malversation  in  office,  and  for 
open,  active,  and  virulent  abuse  of  official 
influence  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  things 
established  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  Such 
removals  continue  to  be  made  on  sufficient 
proof.  The  places  have  been  steadily  filled 
with  republican  characters  until  out  of  316 
officers  in  all  the  United  States,  subiect  to 
appointment  and  removal  by  me,  130  only  are 
held  by  federalists.  I  do  not  include  in  this 
estimate  the  judiciary  and  military,  because 
not  removable  but  by  established  process,  nor 
the  officers  of  the  internal  revenue,  because 
discontinued  by  law,  nor  postmasters,  or  any 
others  not  named  by  me.  And  this  has  been 
effected  in  little  more  than  two  years  by  means 
so  moderate  and  just  as  cannot  fail  to  be  ap- 
proved in  future.* — To  William  Duane. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  258.     (W.,  July  1803.) 

6186. .     I  j^rive  full  credit  to  the 

wisdom  of  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  removals  from  of- 
fice. I  have  no  doubt  he  followed  the  wish  of 
the  State:  and  he  had  no  other  to  consult. 
But  in  the  General  Government  each  State  is 
to  be  administered,  not  on  its  local  principles, 
but  on  the  principles  of  all  the  States  formed 
into  a  general  result.  That  I  should  adminis- 
ter the  affairs  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  on  federal  principles,  could 
not  be  approved.  I  dare  say.  too,  that  the 
extensive  removals  from  office  in  Pennsyl- 
vania may  have  contributed  to  the  great  con- 
version   which   has   been    manifested   among 

•  The  letter  containing  this  extract  was  not  sewtXjCk 
Mr.  Duane.— KniTOR. 
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iis  cili7An>.  Tut  1  re>pect  tlicm  too  much  to 
believe  il  has  been  the  exchi^ivc  or  even  the 
princiiial  inntivc.  1  prcMinic  the  ^ound  meas- 
III e<  of  their  government,  and  of  the  General 
(ine.  have  wei^jhed  more  in  their  estimation 
and  cnnviTsatinn.  than  the  con>ideration  of 
the  particular  agents  employed. — To  William 
1)1  ;ank.    Foku  kd..  viii.  259.     ( M.,  July  1803.) 

6187. .     Although    I    knf)w    that 

il  is  he-t  generally  to  a»ign  no  reason  fur  a 
removal  from  otTice.  yet  there  are  aNo  times 
when  the  declaration  of  a  principle  is  advan- 
tageous. Such  was  the  moment  at  which 
the  New  Haven  letter  appeared.  It  ex- 
plained our  principles  to  our  friends,  and  they 
rallied  to  them.  The  public  sentiment  ha^ 
taken  a  considerable  <tride  since  that,  and 
stem>  to  rer|uire  that  they  -hould  know  again 
where  we  -tand.  I  suggest,  therefore,  for 
ynur  c«>n«i(leration.  iustearl  of  the  following 
pas-age  in  your  letter  to  Btnven.  *'  I  think 
il  due  to  candor  at  the  -;ame  time  to  inform 
y«iu.  that  1  ha<l  for  some  time  been  rleter- 
nnnefl  10  remove  you  fntin  (office,  although  a 
^ucces-;or  has  n'»t  yet  been  appointe<l  by  the 
President.  n<»r  the  i)rccise  time  tixed  f«ir  that 
purpose  communicated  to  him",  to  sub-titute 
this.  "  I  think  it  clue  to  candor  at  the  same 
time  to  ini-Tm  you.  tha;  the  Presi«lent.  con- 
sidering that  the  patronage  of  public  oftice 
-hiiuld  n«»  l'»ngtr  be  cnntiiled  to  one  who  uses 
it  fnr  acti\e  nppi.>itiiin  !•»  the  nati(»nal  will, 
bad.  -iinn'  lime  since,  determined  to  place 
y..nr  oftice  in  ntlur  hands,  l^i:  a  -uccessor 
i.ot  benm  yet  tixed  «'n.  I  am  not  able  to  name 
tile  prici-e  linn-  when  ii  will  take  place '\ 
.My  I'wn  -tpiiMon  1-.  that  the  <leclarati"n  of 
thi>  princijde  will  im-et  the  entire  approbation 
Mt*  all  ni'"Ki:ie  rtpnblicau-.  ami  will  extort 
iriilidLiviiri-  li":!!  i!ie  wanner  unes.  Seeing 
that  v,r  d-'  n'>t  in«:in  in  leave  arms  in  the 
band-  <'f  .uiive  tneniie-.  they  will  care  the 
b-sN  at  Lnr  t<i]rr.ince  of  the  inactive. — To 
Airrin-  (Imivtin.  i\.  54.V  1'"K»»  »•■'*••  ^'''J- 
;^i)^X.     1  May  1S04.  ) 

6188.  .     In    tile-   ca-e   n\    the   re- 

ni"\:ii  i.ii.pM-e<l  by  the  «'. .Ileci'»v  of  Baltimnre. 
I  .-..n-'-l-T  '•  ;'.-  rniirely  .»nt  n\  my  spliere.  and 
:-, -f"j  -  M>  uMb  \-'nr-e!l.  W  eii-  I  l-*  give 
r.n  'M'::!'."'!  "U  tlie  -nb'ect.  il  w«»nid  Mtily  be 
b\  ..b-.TMnu  ili.it  m  the  ra-es  nncU-r  my  iin- 
niid-.'il'-  i-\\r  I  have  m-ver  cn-idered  the 
b  rTjlb  ••''  :-'.v  a  ix-r-'ii  ba-  cntinued  in  "f- 
!':i-i'.  !iir  ii'-  n'f!ity  It  ba-  m;id»-  in  it.  as  en- 
•.i:r.g  a:  ;d1  '.n'"  i!if  ria-'U-.  for  a  rem«>val. — 

I'll    A'iiKi    (iMiMiv.      l'«)Ki>    Ki»..    viii.    .t«>). 

6189.  OFFICE-HOLDERS.  Tenure  of.— 

.^ii-.i;;.:  1  b«- p'a.  <m1  Ml  "iVcr      '       '  n..man 

«a1'.  1m-  i-.'ii.i::. '.••tl  b"ii'ilt'  ai'C'^rdiiiii  to  hi- 
.\']\u-'  v..  ■•:'.- 1  'm\  <  aii>!lriivi  to  t"»;i!-  irom  me. 
;.,  [\].,  ,■  ■/. :  .-  ':•.  \.  il.-tii-  '".  V.I  mid  b.:i\i-  p«'lb- 
T--  -.1  '=  ■-'  1-  Jl.'-i  t'"'!ThMl  i'rincii>le-  wb;it 
!!■.."■>  i-.,-jiii  'l'>  1  »K  \\.  >  p.  \uhiN-.  i\.  .?5.?. 
l-MK-i-  .  ■■  .  -,■•.    ;S.j      I  \V..   Prb    iSoi    I 

6190.  OFFICE-HOLDERS.        Useless.— 

Til.-      .■.ip|.-.---i..ll     .■!     11--1.  -■     •■tVu-e-  ■'      - 

will   i.:..!..i!)ly   i.rt-dnce   -oiiie  •'.isagreeable  al- 


tercations [in  Congress].— To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rl'.sh.  iv,  426.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  12S.  (W. 
1801.) 

—  OIL  OF  BENl.— See    Ou\-E,    SuBii:- 

TL'TE  FUR. 

—  OLD  AGE.— See  Age. 

6191.  OLIVE,    Adapted    to    America.— 

The  olive  tree  ♦  •  •  would  surely  succeed 
in  your  country.  an<i  would  be  an  infinite  hles« 
ing  after  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Tht 
calmer  would  also  probably  succeed,  and  wuuM 
offer  a  very  prreat  anti  immediate  profit. — To  E. 
Ki'ileix:e.  ii.  180.  Fokd  ed..  iv,  410.  .F- 
1787.) 

6192.  OLIVE,  Blessing  to  the  poor.- 
,\ttcr  bread,  I  know  no  blessing  to  the  poor.  ir. 
this  world,  equal  to  that  of  oil. — To  R.\Lri-. 
I/\ki).     KokD  Ei»..  V,    128.     (I*.,    1780.) 

6193.  OLIVE,  Cultivation  of.— Theo'.ive 
is  a  tree  the  least  known  in  .America,  and  yet 
•he  most  worthy  of  being  known.  ()i  all  tkc 
uifts  of  heaven  to  man,  it  is  next  to  the  mi.';t 
precious,  if  it  l)e  not  the  most  precious.  Per- 
il ai>s  it  may  claim  a  preference  even  to  brca-i 
because  there  is  such  an  infinitude  of  vt^ie- 
tables,  which  it  renders  a  proper  and  comf«"trt- 
.Tblc  nourishment.  In  passing  the  Alps  at  ih- 
<  "ol  de  Tende.  where  they  are  mere  masses  ■.'• 
TMck.  wherever  there  happens  to  be  a  little  so^l 
there  are  a  number  of  olive  trees,  and  a  villat-r 
siii>ported  by  them.  Take  away  these  lre«* 
.'iml  the  .same  K^ound  in  corn  would  not  s-jj- 
l>ort  a  single  family.  .-K  pound  of  oil  which  can 
i>e  bought  for  three  or  four  pence  sterling,  '.s 
equivalent  to  many  pounds  of  flesh,  bv  the 
quantity  of  vegetal)les  it  will  prepare,  ani^  ren 
tier  tit  an<l  comfortable  food.  Without  this 
tree,  the  country  of  Provence  and  territory  •:■: 
Cienoa  would  not  support  one-half,  perhaps  n«.t 
one-ihird.  their  present  inhabitants.  The  p-v 
tiire  of  the  .soil  is  of  little  consequence  it  it  'x 
«lry.  The  trees  are  planted  from  fifteen  t^ 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  when  toleralily  gooi 
will  yield  tiftecn  or  twenty  pounds  of  oil  yearly 
one  with  another.  There  are  trees  which  yitlJ 
much  more.  They  begin  to  render  good  crop? 
at  twenty  years  old.  and  last  till  killc«i  by  ccM 
which  hap])ens  at  some  time  i>r  other,  even  "'■ 

;  their   best    positions   in    France.      But   they  y-i 
■  out  again  from  their  roots.      In  Italy.  1  an'i  toM 
I  they    have    trees    two    hundretl    years    old. — Ti 
Wii.i.iAM    nR.wTov.     ii.    lOQ.     (P..    1787.) 

6194.  OLIVE,  Heaven's  gift. — Theo.:\e 
tree  is  assuredly  the  richest  gift  of  heaven 

'  can  scarcely  except  bread. — To  Gkorgk  Wvi.:;: 
ii.   .»66.     VoKu  F.n..  iv.  443.      (P..    1787.) 

,  6195.  OLIVE,  Importing  trees.—!  w:- 
the  cargo  of  olive  plants  •  •  *  n^.^y  .- 
rive  to  y<»u   in  good  order.     This   is  the  i"»'m«^" 

I  for  the  patriots  of  your  coinitrv    [South  C.'^f 
linal  :   for  that  tree  (mce  established  there  ui  ■ 
l>e  tlie  source  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  h^v'- 
ne<s.     r.iit  to  insure  success,  perseverance  ?". 
>»e    necessary.     An    essay    or    two    may    fail. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  an  annual  sum  shtuild  *>' 
'^ultscribed.  and  it  need  not  be  a  great  one.— T" 
I'..    Ki'ii.Ki)«;i;.     iii,   no.     (T*..    1780. 1 

6196. .     I  have  arrived  at  Bat* 

I  more  from  Marseilles  forty  o'ive  trees  of  t-i^ 
'»e^t  kind,  and  a  l>ox  of  seed,  the  'atter  to  r.ii>' 
-toeks.  and  the  former,  cuttings  to  enfraft"  ^1 
ilu-  St  ticks.  I  am  ordering  them  on  instanil- 
to  Charleston.  ♦  •  •  .Another  cargo  is  ■'-'^ 
I  its  way  from  Bordeaux,  so  that  I  hope  to  «•• 
I  cure   the   commencement    of   this   culture.  ::nd 
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from  the  best  species.  Sugar  and  oil  will  be  no 
mean  addition  to  the  articles  of  our  culture. — 
To  President  Washington,  iii,  255.  Ford 
ED.,   V,   z^y-     (Pa.,    1791-) 

6197. .  I  have  one  hundred  olive 

trees,  and  some  caper  plants  from  Marseilles, 
which  I  am  sending  on  to  Charleston  where 
*  ♦  ♦  they  have  already  that  number  living 
of  those  I  had  before  sent  them. — To  President 
Washington,  iii,  357.  Ford  ed.,  v,  514. 
(Pa..   1792) 

6198. .    It    is    now    twenty-five 

years  since  I  sent  my  southern  fellow  citizens 
two  shipments  (about  500  plants)  of  the  olive 
tree  of  Aix,  the  finest  olives  in  the  world.  If 
any  of  them  still  exist,  it  is  merely  as  a  curi- 
osity in  their  gardens;  not  a  single  orchard  of 
them  has  been  planted. — To  James  Ronaldson. 
vi,  92.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  371.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

6199.  OLIVE,  Oil.— The  oil  of  the  olive 
is  an  article  the  consumption  of  which  will  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  its  production.  Raise  it. 
and  it  begets  its  own  demand.  Little  is  car- 
ried to  America  because  Europe  has  it  not  to 
spare.  We.  therefore,  have  not  learned  the 
use  of  it.  But  cover  the  Southern  States  with 
it,  and  every  man  will  become  a  consumer  of 
oil.  within  whose  reach  it  can  be  brought  in 
I>oint  of  price. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  200. 
(P..   1787.) 

6200.  OLIVE,  Planting  trees.— Were 
the  owner  of  slaves  to  view  it  only  as  the 
means  of  bettering  their  condition,  how  much 
would  he  better  that  by  planting  one  of  those 
trees  for  every  slave  he  possessed  I  Having 
been  myself  an  eye-witness  to  the  blessings 
which  this  tree  sheds  on  the  poor,  I  never  had 
my  wishes  so  kindled  for  the  introduction  of 
any  article  of  new  culture  into  our  own  country. 
— To  William  Drayton,     ii,  201.     (P.,  1787.) 

6201.  OLIVE,  South  Carolina  and. — If 
the  memory  of  those  persons  is  held  in  great 
respect  in  South  Carolina  who  introduced  there 
the  culture  of  rice,  a  plant  which  sows  life 
and  death  with  almost  equal  hand,  what  obli- 
^tions  would  be  due  to  him  who  should  intro- 
duce the  olive  tree,  and  set  the  example  of  its 
culture! — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  200.  (P., 
1787.) 

6202. .     I  am  gratified  by  letters 

from  South  Carolina,  which  inform  me  that  in 
consequence  of  the  information  I  had  given 
them  on  the  subject  of  the  olive  tree,  and  the 
probability  of  its  succeeding  with  them,  several 
rich  individuals  propose  to  begin  its  culture 
there. — To  M.  de  Bertrous.  ii,  359.  (P., 
1788.) 

6203. .  This  is  the  most  inter- 
esting plant  in  the  world  for  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  You  will  see  in  various  places 
[on  your  tour]  that  it  gives  being  to  whole  vil- 
lages in  places  where  there  is  not  soil  enough 
to  subsist  a  family  by  the  means  of  any  other 
culture.  But  consider  it  as  the  means  of  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  your  slaves  in  South 
Carolina.  See  in  the  poorer  parts  of  France 
and  Italy  what  a  number  of  vegetables  are  ren- 
dered  eatable  by  the  aid  of  a  little  oil.  which 
would  otherwise  be  useless. — To  William 
Rl'tledge.     ii.    414.     (P.,     1788.) 

020^.  OXIVB,    Substitute   for.— I   lately 

received    from   Colonel    Few    in    New    York,    a 

bottle    of   the  f,ji    of    Beni,    believed    to    be    a 

scsBtn^f^-     I  fijj     not   believe   there   existed   so 

perfect  a  ^Uhsf^^jtc    ior  olive  oil.     Like  that  of 


Florence,  it  has  no  taste,  and  is  perhaps  rather 
more  limpid.  A  bushel  of  seed  yields  three 
gallons  of  oil;  and  Governor  Milledge,  of 
Georgia,  says  the  plant  will  grow  wherever  the 
Palmi  Christi  will. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

6205.  OPINION^  Avowal  of.— I  never 
had  an  opinion  in  politics  or  religion  which 
I  was  afraid  to  own. — To  F.  Hopkinson.  ii, 
587.    Ford  ed.,  v,  78.    (P.,  i;^.) 

6206, .  There  is,  perhaps,  a  de- 
gree of  duty  to  avow  a  change  of  opinion 
called  for  by  a  change  of  circumstances. — To 
Benjamin  Austin,  vi,  553.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ii. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6207.  OPINION^  Coercion.--Subject 
opinion  to  coercion:  whom  will  you  make 
your  inquisitors?  Fallible  men;  governed  by 
bad  passions,  by  private  as  well  as  public 
reasons.  And  why  subject  it  to  coercion? 
To  produce  uniformity?  But  is  uniformity  of 
opinion  desirable?  No  more  than  of  face 
and  stature. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  264.     (1782.) 

6208.  OPINION,  Ck>lll8ion8  of.— I  wish 
to  avoid  all  collisions  of  opinion  with  all  man- 
kind.— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517,  Ford 
ED.,  X,  4.    (M..  1816.) 

6209.  OPINION,  CompromiBe  of  .—Some 
[members  of  Congress]  think  that  independ- 
ence requires  them  to  follow  always  their  own 
opinion,  without  respect  for  that  of  others. 
This  has  never  been  my  opinion,  nor  my 
practice,  when  I  have  been  of  that  or  any 
other  body.  Differing,  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion, from  those  whom  I  knew  to  be  of  the 
same  political  principles  with  myself,  and 
with  whom  I  generally  thought  and  acted, 
a  consciousness  of  the  fallibility  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  my  own  in  particular,  with  a  re- 
spect for  the  accumulated  judgment  of  my 
friends,  has  induced  me  to  suspect  erroneous 
impressions  in  myself,  to  suppose  my  own 
opinion  wrong,  and  to  act  with  them  on. 
theirs.  The  want  of  this  spirit  of  compromise, 
or  of  self-distrust,  proudly,  but  falsely  called 
independence,  is  what  gives  the  federalists 
victories  which  they  could  never  obtain,  if 
these  brethren  could  learn  to  respegt  the  opin- 
ions of  their  friends  more  than  of  their 
enemies,  and  prevents  many  able  and  honest 
men  from  doing  all  the  good  they  otherwise 
might  do.  These  considerations  *  *  * 
have  often  quieted  my  own  conscience  in 
voting  and  acting  on  the  judgment  of  others 
against  my  own. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
591.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  315.    (M.,  181 1.) 

6210.  OPINION,  Differences  of.— Even 
if  we  differ  in  principle  more  than  I  believe 
we  do,  you  .and  I  know  too  well  the  texture 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  slipperiness  of 
human  reason,  to  consider  differences  of  opin- 
ion otherwise  than  differences  of  form  or 
feature. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  273.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  335.     (Pa..  I799.) 

6211. .    In  every  countiy  where 

man  is  free  to  think  and  to  speak,  differences 
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of  opinion  will  arise  from  difference  of  per* 
ccption,  and  the  imperfection  of  reason;  but 
these  differences  when  permitted*  as  in  this 
happy  country,  10  purify  themselves  by  free 
discussion,  are  but  as  passing  douds  over- 
spreading our  land  transiently,  and  leaving 
our  hori/on  more  bright  and  serene.— To 
Benjamlv  Warinc,  iv»  37&  (W.»  March 
1801.) 

0212. — .  Every  difference  of  opin- 
ion i^  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have 
called  by  different  names  brethren  of  the 
same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans:  we 
are  all  federalists. — FmsT  iNAUcURAt  Ad- 
iiHESs*     viii.  2.     FoRU  ED.p  viii,  3.     (1801.) 

6^13.  — ~  .     I   lament  sincerely  that 

unesi^ential  differences  of  opinion  should  ever 
have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict  half 
the  society  from  the  rights  and  the  blessings 
of  self-government,  to  proscribe  them  as 
characters  unworthy  of  every  trust,^ — To  the 
New  H.\ven  Committee,  iv,  405,  Foro  ed.. 
viii.  ?o.     {\\\.  July  ifioi.) 

6214.  .  I  tolerate  vi^ith  the  ut- 
most latitude  the  right  of  others  to  differ 
from  me  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  ibem 
criminality.  I  know  too  well  the  weakne^^s 
and  uncertainty  of  human  reason  to  wonder 
at  its  different  results- — To  Mrs.  Jomn 
AuAMs.  iv,  $62,  Ford  ed.,  viii,  ^12.  (M., 
1804.J 

6215* .  That  in  a  free  govern- 
ment thi!re  shftuld  be  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  public  measures  and  the  conduct  of 
those  who  direct  them,  is  to  he  expected. 
It  is  much,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that 
rhcsc  differences  should  be  indulged  at  a 
crisis  which  calls  for  the  undivided  counsels 
and  erRTgits  tif  onr  country,  and  in  a  form 
calculated  to  encouragi!  our  cnumitfs  in  the 
refusal  at  justice,  and  to  force  their  country 
into  war  as  ihc  only  resource  lor  obtaining 
it — R.  TO  A,  Xew  London  Repuulicaxs. 
viii,  151.     tiSoyJ 

6216, ,  That  differences  of  opin- 
ion should  ari^u  among  men,  on  politics,  on 
religum.  and  un  every  uther  topic  of  h\unau 
inquiry-  and  th:it  these  should  be  freely  ex- 
presses! in  a  ci^untry  wlicre  all  our  faculties 
are  free,  is  to  be  expected.  But  these  valu- 
able privilo|Te>  are  much  perverted  when  per- 
mitted tM  disinrb  the  harmony  of  social  in- 
tercourse, anil  til  lessen  the  Tolerance  of  o^^in- 

ion.— R.     Ti>     A.       ClTlZEXS    of    WASHI\l^Ti»N. 

viii.   15^^^     (iJSoQ. ) 

6217,  -^     Some   fncnd*^  have    left 

111C  by  the  way,  i^eeking  by  a  different  politic^il 
[►aih,  the  same  ol»jec:,  their  ecmntry's  roi kI. 
whidi  I  pursued  with  the  crowd  nlnng  the 
cirMimon  hi(ihway.  It  is  a  satisfaction  tu  me 
ibai  1  was  uiit  the  ttrst  to  leave  them. — To 
1>AVTI>  C.UrPliKLL.     w  A9<)-      tM.,   iHto.  1 

6218. .     I    have    never    thought 

thai  a  ilitTerencv  in  political,  any  more  ibau 
in  rehfiious  tJiiinions.  should  disturb  the 
frieniliy  inlercour>e  of  society, — To  Davii* 
Cam! ifK!.!..    V.  4tj(j.     (M.,  i8jo.) 


6219. ^,  With  respect  10  impres- 
sions from  any  differences  of  political  opin- 
ion, whether  major  or  minor,  »  *  ♦  I  jjavc 
none.  I  left  them  all  behind  tne  on  quitting 
Washington,  where  alone  the  state  of  things 
had,  till  then,  required  some  attention  to 
them.  Nor  was  that  the  lightest  part  of  the 
load  I  was  there  disburthened  of:  and  could 
I  permit  myself  to  believe  that  with  the 
change  of  circumstances  a  corresponding 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  differed  from  me,  and  that  I  now  stand 
in  the  peace  and  good  will  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  it  would,  indeed,  be  a 
sweetening  ingredient  in  the  last  dregs  of  my 
life. — To  John  Nicholas,  vii,  143.  Ford 
£u.,  x>  148.     (M.»  i8ig.) 

6220.  ^     Difference    of    opinion 

was  never,  with  me,  a  motive  of  separation 
from  a  friend.— To  Phesidekit  Monroe.  Ford 
Et>..  X,  298.     (M.,  1824.) 

6221 .    Men,   according  to  their 

constitutions  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  differ  honestly  in  opinion. 
Some  are  whigs,  liberals,  democrats,  call  them 
what  you  please.  Others  are  tories,  scrviles, 
aristocrat;?,  &c. — To  William  SiiORT.  m 
jgt.    Ford  ed.,  x,  334,    (M.,  1825.) 

6222.  OFIUlQir,  Freedom  of,-*The  will 
of  the  people  is  the  only  legitimate  founda- 
tion of  any  government,  and  to  protect  its 
free  expression  should  be  our  iirst  object- 
To  Ben'jamix  Waring.  iv,  379.  (\V.. 
March   1801.) 

6223.  ,    Opinion,    and    the  just 

maintenance  of  it,  shall  never  be  a  crime  in 
my  view ;  nor  bring  injury  on  the  individual. 
"To  Samuel  Adams,    iv,  389.    Ford  ed.,  viii, 

39.    (W..  March  jSol) 

6224.  ^^-^ ,    The  freedom  of  opinion. 

and  the  reasonable  maintenance  of  it,  is  not 
a  crime,  and  ought  not  10  occasion  injury.— 
To  Gii>EON  Granger.  Ford  eb.,  viii,  44.  (\W 
March  1801.) 

6225.  — -^ — .  The  right  of  opinion  shall 

sufTcr  no  invasion  from  me.  Tho5e  [office- 
holders] who  have  acted  well  have  nothing 
to  fear,  however  they  may  have  differed 
from  me  in  opinion ;  those  who  liave  done  ill. 
however,  have  nothing  to  hope ;  nor  shall  1 
fail  to  do  justice  lest  it  should  be  ascribed 
to  that  difference  of  opinion.— To  Elbrtdge 
Gerry,  iv,  391.  Foao  eo..  viii,  42.  (\V. 
March  iSot.) 

6226. ,     The    legislative    powers 

of  government  reach  actions  only  and  noi 
opinions.— Rei'Ly  to  Baptist  Address.  Wii. 
IT3.     0802.) 

6227. .     Where  thought  is  free  in 

its  ran  Re.  we  need  never  fear  to  hazard  whai 
is  good  in  itself. — To  ^!r.  Ogilvie.-  v,  604- 
(M..   tSii.) 

6228.  — ".      Difference    of    opinion 

Icrids  to  enquiry,  and  enquiry  |o  truth;  and 
I  am  sure  *  *  *  we  both  value  too 
much  the  freedom  of  opinion  sanctioned  \V 
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our  Constitution,  not  to  cherish  its  exercise 
even  where  in  opposition  to  ourselves. — To 
Mr.  Wendover.    vi,  447.  (M.,  1815.) 

6229. .    The  amendments  [to  the 

constitution  of  Massachusetts]  of  which  we 
have  as  yet  heard,  prove  the  advance  of  liber- 
alism *  *  *  and  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  human  mind  will  some  day  get  back  to 
the  freedom  it  enjoyed  two  thousand  years 
ago. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  199.  Ford  ed., 
X,  185.    (M.,  1821.) 

6230. .    I  respect  the  right  of  free 

opinion  too  much  to  urge  an  uneasy  pressure 
of  (my  own]  opinion  on  [others].  Time  and 
acvancing  science  will  ripen  us  all  in  its 
course,  and  reconcile  all  to  wholesome  and 
necessary  changes. — To  Samuel  Kerchival. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  320.    (M.,  1824.) 

6231.  OPINION,   Oovemment   and. — 

Government  is  founded  in  opinion  and  con- 
fidence.— The  Anas,  ix,  121.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
204.     (1792.) 

6232.  OPINION,  Individual.— I  never 
submitted  the  whole  system  of  my  opinions 
to  the  creed  of  any  party  of  men  whatever, 
in  religion,  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  or  in 
anything  else,  where  I  was  capable  of  think- 
ing for  myself.  Such  an  addiction  is  the 
last  degradation  of  a  free  and  moral  agent. 
If  I  could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party, 
I  would  not  go  there  at  all.— To  Francis 
HoPKiNsoN.  ii,  585.  Ford  ed.,  v,  76.  (P.. 
1789.) 

6233.  OPINION,  Legal.— On  every  ques- 
tion the  lawyers  are  about  equally  divided, 
and  were  we  to  act  but  in  cases  where  no 
contrary  opinion  of  a  lawyer  can  be  had,  we 
should  never  act. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v, 
369.     (M.,   1808.) 

6234.  OPINION,  Majority  and.— I  read- 
ily suppose  my  opinion  wrong,  when  opposed 
by  the  majority. — To  James  Madison,  ii, 
447.    Ford  ed.,  v,  48.    (P.,  1788.) 

6235.  OPINION,  Power  of.— Opinion  is 
power.— To  John  Adams,  vis  525.  (M., 
1816.) 

6236.  OPINION,  Right  of  .—I  may  some- 
times differ  in  opinion  from  some  of  my 
friends,  from  those  whose  views  are  as  pure 
and  sound  as  my  own.  I  censure  none,  but 
do  homage  to  every  one's  right  of  opinion. — 
To  William  Duane.  v.  S77-  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
314.     (M.,  1811.) 

6237.  OPINION,  Sacrifices  of.— If  we  do 
not  learn  to  sacrifice  small  differences  of  opm- 
lon,  we  can  never  act  together.  Every  man 
cannot  have  his  way  in  all  things.  If  his 
own  opinion  prevails  at  some  times,  he  should 
acquiesce  on  seeing  that  of  others  preponder- 
ate at  other  times.  Without  this  mutual  dis- 
position ^ve  are  disjointed  individuals,  but 
not  a  society. — To  John  Dickinson.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  76.     (W.,  July  1801.) 

6238.  — — ^     I  see  too  many  proofs  of 

the  imperfectioij  q{  human  reason,  to  enter- 
tain wonder  or  j>,toierance  at  any  difference 


of  opinion  on  any  subject;  and  acquiesce  in 
that  difiFerence  as  easily  as  on  a  difiFerence  of 
feature  or  form;  experience  having  long 
taught  me  the  reasonableness  of  mutual  sac- 
rifices of  opinion  among  those  who  are  to 
act  together  for  any  common  object,  and  the 
expediency  of  doing  what  good  we  can,  when 
we  cannot  do  all  we  would  wish. — To  John 
Randolph,  iv,  518.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  282.  (W., 
Dec.  1803.) 

6239. .  To  the  principles  of  union 

I  sacrifice  all  minor  difiFerences  of  opinion. 
These,  like  difiFerences  of  face,  are  a  law  of 
our  nature,  and  should  be  viewed  with  the 
same  tolerance. — To  William  Duane.  v, 
603.    (M.,  1811.) 

6240.  OPINION,  Uniformity.— Suppose 
the  State  should  take  into  head  that  there 
should  be  an  uniformity  of  countenance. 
Men  would  be  obliged  to  put  an  artificial 
bump  or  swelling  here,  a  patch  there,  &c.,  but 
this  would  be  merely  hypocritical,  or  if  the 
alternative  was  given  of  wearing  a  mask, 
ninety-nine  one-hundredths  must  immediately 
mask.  Would  this  add  to  the  beauty  of  na- 
ture? Why  otherwise  in  opinions? — Notes 
ON  Religion.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  95.    (1776?) 

6241. .    Is  uniformity  of  opinion 

desirable?  No  more  than  that  of  face  and 
stature. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

6242.  OPINION,  War  an    —If  we  are 

forced  into  war  [with  France]  we  must  give 
up  difiFerences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one 
man  to  defend  our  country. — To  General 
Kosciusko,     iv,  295.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

6243.  OPINION  (PubUe),  Adminis- 
tration and. — Ministers  *  *  *  cannot  in 
any  country  be  uninfluenced  by  the  voice  of 
the  people. — To  John  J  a  v.  ii,  46.  (P., 
1786.) 

6244.  OPINION  (Public),  Advanta- 
geous.— The  advantage  of  public  opinion  is 
like  that  of  the  weather-gauge  in  a  naval 
action. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford 
ed..  ix.  496.     (M.,   1815.) 

6245.  OPINION      (Public),     Attention 

to. — More  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  opinion. — To  George  Mason,  iii, 
209.     Ford  ed.,  v,  275.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6246.  OPINION     (PubUc),    Censorship 

by. — Public  opinion  is  a  censor  before  which 
the  most  exalted  tremble  for  their  future  as 
well  as  present  fame. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
524.     (M.,  1816.) 

6247. .    The  public  judgment  will 

correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a 
full  hearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other 
definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  in- 
estimable liberty  of  the  press  and  its  de- 
moralizing licentiousness.  If  there  be  still 
improprieties  which  this  rule  would  not  re- 
strain, its  supplement  must  be  sought  in  the 
censorship  of  public  opinion. — Second  Inau- 
gural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  346 
(1805.) 
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6248.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Changes  In.^ 

When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.— To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  516.    Ford  ed..  x,  3.     (M..  1816.) 

6249.  OPINION   (PubUc),   Conforming 

to. — I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  89.     (P.,  1785.) 

6250.  OPINION  (Public),  Degeneracy. 
— It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people 
which  preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  de- 
generacy in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
269.    (1782.) 

6251.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Force    of.— 

The  public  mind  [in  France]  is  manifestly 
advancing  on  the  abusive  prerogatives  of 
their  governors,  and  bearing  them  down.  No 
force  in  the  government  can  withstand  this 
in  the  long  run. — To  Comte  de  Moustier. 
ii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  v,  12.     (P..  1788.) 

6252 .     A   King    [Louis   XVI.] 

with  two  hundred  thou.sand  men  at  his  or- 
ders, is  disarmed  by  force  of  public  opinion 
and  want  of  money. — To  Madame  de  Bre- 
han.    ii.  591.    Forded.,  v,  79.    (P..  1789) 

6253. .    The    good    opinion    of 

mankind,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
the  given  fulcrum,  moves  the  world. — To  M. 
CoRKEA.    vi,  405.     (M.,  1814.) 

6254. .    The  spirit  of  our  people 

would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  rc- 
publicanly. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  18 16.) 

6255. .  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  pcmiitted  freely 
to  he  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  waters  pure. — To  the  Marqitis  de 
Lafayette,  vii.  325.  Fokd  ed..  x,  280.  (M., 
1823.) 

6256.  OPINION  (Public),  Indian.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  live  without  government,  en- 
joy in  their  fajcneral  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness,  ihan  those  who  live  un- 
der the  European  K:overnment'i.  Among  ihe 
former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law. 
and  restrain^  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws 
ever  did  anywhere. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.     ii.  100.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  3()0.     (P.,  1787.) 

6257.  OPINION    (Public),    Inquisition 

of. — This  country,  which  has  given  to  the 
wnrld  the  example  of  jihysical  liberty,  (uves 
to  it  iliat  of  mural  emancipation  alst*.  for  as 
yet  it  i»^  but  nominal  with  us.  The  incjuisi- 
tion  of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. — 
To  John  .Xdams.  vii.  200.  Ford  ed..  x,  'i8s. 
(M.,  1821.) 

6258.  OPINION  (Public),  Nourish.— 
Secure  «;elf-povernment  by  the  republicanism 


of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people;  and  nourish  and  perpetuate  that 
spirit. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  13. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6259.  OPINION  (PubUc),  PrMarving.— 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should 
be  to  keep  that  right.— To  Edward  Carri.vc- 
TON.     ii,  100.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (P..  lySj.) 

6260.  OPINION  (PubUc),BeBpect  for.- 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
I>owers  of  the  eanh  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6261. .  There  are  certainly  per- 
sons in  all  the  departments  who  are  dn\-ing 
too  fast.  Ciovernment  being  founded  on  opin- 
ion, the  opinion  of  the  public,  even  when  it  is 
wrong,  ought  to  be  respected  to  a  certain  dc- 
gice. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v.  282. 
(Pa..  1791.) 

6262. .    We   have    believed  we 

should  afford  England  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation,  as  well  from  justice  and 
the  u.sage  of  nations,  as  a  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  an  impartial  world,  whose  approba- 
tion and  esteem  are  always  of  value.— To 
\V.  H.  Cabell,  v,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  oa 
(\V..  July  1807.) 

6263. .    A  regard  for  reputation, 

and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  may  some- 
times be  felt  where  conscience  is  dormant.— 
To    Edw.\rd    Livingston,      vii.    404.      (M.. 

1825.) 

6264.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Berolution 

by. — A  complete  revolution  in  the  French 
government  has,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  been  effected  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
money  which  the  dissipations  of  the  Court 
had  brought  on. — To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  10.     Ford  ed.,  v,  86.     (P.,  1789.) 

6265.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Supremacy.- 

Public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe.— To 
William  Short,    vii.  157.     (M.,  1820.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Wisdom  of.- 

It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  decides 
inmiorally  or  unwisely,  and  the  individual 
who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust  and  ex- 
amine well  his  own  opinion. — To  Wium« 
FiNDLEY.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  27,  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6267.  OPINIONS,  Canvaasinp. — In  can- 
vassing my  opinions  you  have  done  whit  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  that  that  right  should  be  imj 
exercised. — To  NoAH  Webster,  iii.  201. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  254.     (Pa..   1790.) 
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6268.  OPINIONS,  Exchange  of  .—I  shall 
be  hapoy,  at  all  times,  in  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you,  believing  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  considerably  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  in  each  part,  as  to 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  information  and 
opinions  between  those  whose  circumstances 
and  morals  admit  no  doubt  of  the  integrity 
of  their  views. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
174.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  123.    (Pa.,  1797) 

6269.  OPINIONS,  Pormatioii.— The 
opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the 
evidence  proposed  to  their  minds. — Statute 
(.F  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  237. 
( 1779.) 

6270.  OPINIONS,  GoTemxnent  and.— 
The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 
— Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed., 
ii    2.^.     (1779.) 

6271.  OPINIONS,  Moral  facts.— Opin- 
ions constitute  moral  facts,  as  important  as 
physical  ones  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
functionary.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  183. 
(M..  1820.) 

62712.  OPINIONS,  Propagation  of.— To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical.— Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford 
ed..  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

6273.  OPINIONS,  Bevealing.— The  sen- 
timents of  men  are  known  not  only  by  what 
they  receive,  but  what  they  reject. — Auto- 
i:io(;raphy.    i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  i,  28.     (1821.) 

6274.  OPINIONS,  Social  intercourse 
rnd. — Opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on 
])Oth  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
or  social  intercourse. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
146.     (M.,  1813.) 

6275.  OPINIONS,  Strength  of  sound.— 
If  *  *  *  opinions  arc  sound  *  *,  * 
tbey  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out the  aid  of  names. — To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii.  35.    Ford  ed.,  x,  45.     (M..  1816.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Vindication  of.— My 
occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  vindicate  all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they 
importance  enough  to  merit  it. — To  Noah 
Webster,  iii,  203.  Ford  ed.,  v,  257.  (Pa., 
1790.) 

6277.  OPPOSITION,  To  Administra- 
tions.— A  quondam  colleague  of  yours,  who 
had  acquired  some  distinction  and  favor  in 
the  public  eye,  is  throwing  it  away  by  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  his  end  by  rallying  an 
opposition  to  the  administration.  This  error 
has  already  ruined  some  among  us,  and  will 
nnn  others  who  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
the  steady  abuse  of  power  in  other  govern- 
ments which  renders  that  of  opposition  al- 
ways the  popular  party.— To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    Ford  ed.,  x,  106.    (M.,  1818.) 


6278.  OPPOSITION,  Continual.— In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  is. 
perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6279.  OPPOSITION,  Crushing.— I  have 
removed    those    [officeholders]     who    main-      ^ 
tained  an  active  and  zealous  opposition  to      1 
the  government. — To  John   Page,      v,    136.      ' 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

6280.  OPPOSITION,    Of    enemies.— 

The  clouds  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  gathering  around  us,  have  given 
me  anxiety  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting 
in  well-disciplined  phalanx,  should  find  an 
opening  to  dissipate  hopes,  with  the  loss  of 
which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself. — To 
William  Duane.    v,  603.    (M.,  i8ii.) 

6281.  OPPOSITION,  Pederal  elements. 
— I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition 
was  to  cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen, 
who  have  missed  their  union  with  England, 
and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the 
waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary. 
But  among  the  people,  the  schism  is  healed, 
and  with  tender  treatment  the  wotmd  will 
not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have 
been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
desertion ;  and  their  silence  and  appearance 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of.  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty 
what  ground  to  take. — To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  395.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6282.  OPPOSITION,      PederaUst.— The 

federalists  meant  by  crippling  my  rigging  to 
leave  me  an  unwieldy  hulk  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements. — To  Theodore  Foster.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  51.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6283. .     Their  rallying  point  is 

"  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain " ;  and  everything  is 
wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new 
ardor  to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kino;  on  the  sea  always  excepted.  There, 
one  nation  is  to  monopolize  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others. — To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  15.  (W., 
1806.) 

6284. .     I    should    suspect   error 

where  the  federalists  found  no  fault. — To 
Mr.  Biuwell.    v,  15.     (W.,  1806.) 

6285.  OPPOSITION,  Fighting.— While 
duty  required  it,  I  met  opposition  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.     Ford  ed.,  x.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,    Malicious.— There 

is  nothing  against  which  human  ingenuity 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  to  say.— 
To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  306.  Ford  ed.,  viii 
48.     (W.,  1801.) 
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6248.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Changes  in.— 

When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought.— To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi,  516.    Ford  eu.,  x,  3-     (M.,  1816.) 

6249.  OPINION   (PubUc),   Conforming 

to. — I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv,  89.    (P.,  1785.) 

6250.  OPINION  (Public),  Degeneracy. 
— It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people 
which  preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  de- 
generacy in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
269.    (1782.) 

6251.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Force   of.— 

The  public  mind  [in  France]  is  manifestly 
advancing  on  the  abusive  prerogatives  of 
their  governors,  and  bearing  them  down.  No 
force  in  the  government  can  withstand  this 
in  the  long  run.— To  Comte  de  Moustier. 
ii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  v,  12.     (P.,  1788.) 

6252 .    A   King    [Louis   XVI.] 

with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  or- 
ders, is  disarmed  by  force  of  public  opinion 
and  want  of  money. — To  Mad.vme  de  Bre- 
han.    ii.  591.    Ford  ed.,  v,  79.    (P..  1789) 

6253. .    The    good    opinion    of 

mankind,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
the  given  fulcrum,  moves  the  world. — To  M. 
Correa.    vi,  405.     (M.,  1 8 14.) 

6254. .    The  spirit  of  our  people 

would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  re- 
publicanly. — To  Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  39.     (M.,  18 16.) 

6255. .  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  submitted  to.  It  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  waters  pure.— To  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  vii.  325.  Ford  ed.,  x.  280.  (M., 
1823.) 

6256.  OPINION  (Public),  Indian.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  live  without  government,  en- 
joy in  their  general  mass  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  un- 
der the  Ktiropean  governments.  Among  the 
former,  pul)lic  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law, 
and  restrains  murals  as  powerfully  as  laws 
ever  did  anywhere. — To  Epward  Carring- 
TON.    ii.  100.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  360.     (P.,  1787.) 

6257.  OPINION    (Public),    Inquisition 

of. — This  country,  which  has  given  to  the 
w«irl(l  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes 
to  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also,  for  as 
yet  it  is  but  nominal  with  us.  The  inqui^^i- 
tion  of  pulilic  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii.  200.  Ford  ed.,  x.  18=;. 
(M..  1821.) 

6258.  OPINION     (Public),     Nourish.— 

Secure  self-government  by  the  republicanism 


of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people;  and  nourish  and  perpetuate  that 
spirit. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6259.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Preserving.— 

The  basis  of  our  governments  bein^  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should 
be  to  keep  that  right— To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  359.     (P..  17^.) 

6260.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Bespect  f  or.- 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6261. .  There  are  certainly  per- 
sons in  all  the  departments  who  are  dri\nng 
too  fast.  Government  being  founded  on  opin- 
ion, the  opinion  of  the  public  even  when  it  is 
wrong,  ought  to  be  respected  to  a  certain  dc- 
giee. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed..  v.  282. 
(Pa..  1791.) 

6262. ,    We   have   believed  we 

should  afford  England  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation,  as  well  frotn  justice  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  as  a  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  an  impartial  world,  whose  approba- 
tion and  esteem  are  always  of  value,— To 
W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  go. 
(\V..  July  1807.) 

6263. .    A  regard  for  reputation, 

and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  may  some- 
times be  felt  where  conscience  is  dormanL— 
To    Edward    Livingston,      vii.    404.      (M.. 

1825.) 

6264.  OPINION    (PubUc),    Berolution 

by. — A  complete  revolution  in  the  French 
government  has.  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  been  effected  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
HKHiey  which  the  dissipations  of  the  Court 
had  brought  on. — To  David  Humphreys. 
iii.  10.    Ford  ed.,  v,  86.     (P.,  17^) 

6265.  OPINION  (Public),  Supremacy.- 

Public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe. — To 
William  Short,    vii,  157.    (M.,  1820.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Wisdom  of.- 

It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  decide^ 
immorally  or  unwisely,  and  the  individual 
who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust  and  ex- 
amine well  his  own  opinion. — To  William 
Findlev.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6267.  OPINIONS,  Canvassing. — ^In  can- 
vassing my  opinions  you  have  done  what  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  that  that  right  should  be  freely 
exercised.— To  Noah  Webster,  iii.  aoi. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  254.     (Pa.,   ITQO.) 
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6268.  OPINIONS,  Exchange  of.— I  shall 
be  hapoy,  at  all  times,  in  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you,  believing  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  considerably  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  in  each  part,  as  to 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  information  and 
opinions  between  those  whose  circumstances 
and  morals  admit  no  doubt  of  the  integrity 
of  their  views.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv. 
174.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  123.     (Pa.,  I797-) 

6269.  OPINIONS,  rormatioii.— The 
opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the 
evidence  proposed  to  their  minds. — Statute 
(.F  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  237. 
(1779.) 

6270.  OPINIONS,  Oovemment  and.— 
The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 
— Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed., 
ii    2.^.     (1779.) 

6271.  OPINIONS,  Moral  facts.— Opin- 
ions constitute  moral  facts,  as  important  as 
physical  ones  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
functionary. — To  Richard  Rush.  vii.  183. 
(M.,  1820.) 

62712.  OPINIONS,  Propagation  of.— To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical.—Statute  OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford 
ed..  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

6273.  OPINIONS,  Bevealing.— The  sen- 
timents of  men  are  known  not  only  by  what 
they  receive,  but  what  they  reject. — Auto- 
iJOGRAPHY.    i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  i,  28.     (1821.) 

6274.  OPINIONS,  Social  intercourse 
pnd.— Opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on 
both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
c»r  social  intercourse.— To  John  Adams,  vi, 
146.     (M..  1813.) 

6275.  OPINIONS,  Strength  of  sound.— 
If  *  *  *  opinions  are  sound  *  *  * 
tbey  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out the  aid  of  names.— To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii.  35.    Ford  ed.,  x,  45.     (M..  1816.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Vindication  of.— My 
occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  vindicate  all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they 
importance  enough  to  merit  it.— To  Noah 
Webster,  iii,  203.  Ford  ed..  v,  257.  (Pa., 
1790.) 

6277.  OPPOSITION,  To  Administra- 
tions.— A  quondam  colleague  of  yours,  who 
had  acquired  some  distinction  and  favor  in 
the  public  eye.  is  throwing  it  away  by  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  his  end  by  rallying  an 
opposition  to  the  administration.  This  error 
has  already  ruined  some  among  us.  and  will 
niin  others  who  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
the  steady  abuse  of  power  in  other  govern- 
ments which  renders  that  of  opposition  al- 
ways the  popular  party.— To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    Ford  ed..  x,  106.     (M..  1818.) 


6278.  OPPOSITION,  Continual.— In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  is. 
perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6279.  OPPOSITION,  Crushing.— I  have 
removed    those    [officeholders]     who    main-      ^ 
tained  an  active  and  zealous  opposition  to      • 
the  government. — To  John   Page,      v,    136.      ' 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

6280.  OPPOSITION,    Of    enemies.- 

The  clouds  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  gathering  around  us,  have  given 
me  anxiety  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting 
in  well-disciplined  phalanx,  should  find  an 
opening  to  dissipate  hopes,  with  the  loss  of 
which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself. — To 
William  Duane.    v,  603.    (M.,  181 1.) 

6281.  OPPOSITION,  Pederal  elements. 
— I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition 
was  to  cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen, 
who  have  missed  their  union  with  England, 
and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the 
waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary. 
But  among  the  people,  the  schism  is  healed, 
and  with  tender  treatment  the  wound  will 
not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have 
been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
desertion;  and  their  silence  and  appearance 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty 
what  ground  to  take. — To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  395.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6282.  OPPOSITION,      PederaUst.— The 

federalists  meant  by  crippling  my  rigging  to 
leave  me  an  unwieldy  hulk  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements. — To  Theodore  Foster.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  51.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6283. .     Their  rallying  point  is 

*'  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain " ;  and  everything  is 
wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new 
ardor  to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind ;  on  the  sea  always  excepted.  There, 
one  nation  is  to  monopolize  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others. — To  Mr.  Bi dwell,  v.  15.  (W., 
1806.) 

6284. .     I    should    suspect   error 

where  the  federalists  found  no  fault. — To 
Mr.  Biuwell.    v,  15.     (W.,  1806.) 

6285.  OPPOSITION,     Fighting.— While 

duty  required  it,  I  met  opposition  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii.  136.     Ford  ed.,  x.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,    Malicious.— There 

is  nothing  against  which  human  ingenuity 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  to  say.— 
To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  306.  Ford  ed.,  viii 
48.     (W.,  1801.) 
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6287.  OPPBESSION,  Colonies  and.— A 
series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distinguished 
period,  and  pursued  unalterably  through 
every  change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove 
a  deliberate,  systematical  plan  of  reducing 
ui  to  slavery. — Rights  of  British  Amekica. 
i.  130.    FoKU  Eu..  i.  435.     (1774.) 

6288.  OPPRESSION,    Nations    and.— It 

is,  indeed,  an  animating  thought  thai,  while 
we  are  securing  the  rights  of  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  we  arc  pointing  out  the  way 
to  struggling  nations  who  wish,  like  us.  to 
emerge  from  their  tyrannies  also.  Heaven 
help  their  struggles,  and  lead  them,  as  it  has 
done  us,  triumphantly  through  them. — Re- 
ply TO  Address,  iii,  128.  Ford  ed.,  v,  147. 
(1790.) 

6289.  OPTICS,  Laws  of. — To  distinct  vis- 
ion it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the  visual 
angle  should  be  sufficient  for  the  powers  of  the 
human  eye,  but  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
light  also  on  the  object  of  observation.  In 
microscopic  observations,  the  enlargement  of 
the  angle  of  vision  may  be  more  indulged, 
because  auxiliary  light  may  be  concentrated 
on  the  ()I)ject  by  concave  mirrors.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  can  have  no 
such  aid.  The  moon,  for  example,  receives 
from  the  sun  but  a  fixed  <|uantity  of  light.  In 
proportion  as  you  magnify  her  surface,  you 
spread  that  fixed  quantity  over  a  greater  space, 
dilute  it  more,  and  render  the  object  more  dim. 
If  you  increase  her  magnitude  infinitely,  you 
dim  her  face  infinitely  also,  and  she  becomes 
invisible.  When  under  total  eclipse,  all  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  being  intercepted,  she 
is  seen  but  faintly,  and  would  not  be  seen  at 
all  but  for  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  in 
their  passage  through  our  atmosphere.  In  a 
night  of  extreme  darkness,  a  house  or  a  moun- 
tain is  not  seen,  as  not  having  light  enough  10 
impress  the  limited  sensibility  of  our  eye.  1  do 
suf»pose  in  fact  that  Herschel  has  availed  him- 
self of  the  properties  of  the  jiarabolic  mirror  to 
liie  point  l)eyon<l  which  its  elTect  wouhi  be 
countervailed  by  the  diminution  of  light  on  the 
object.  I  barely  suggest  this  element,  not  pre- 
sented to  view  in  your  letter,  as  (»ne  which  mu'^t 
enter  into  tiie  estimate  of  the  improved  tele- 
scoi)e  vou  propose. — To  TnoMAS  Skipman. 
vii.  J5(j.      (  M..    iSjj.) 

6290.  ORATORY,  Art  in.— hi  a  repub- 
lican nati<»n,  whose  citizens  are  to  I>e  led  by 
reiisi.^n  :\\u\  persua>ion.  and  not  by  force,  the 
art  <»f  rta^onini:  becomes  of  first  importance. 
In  this  line  anti(|uity  has  left  us  the  finest 
models  lor  imitation  :  and  he  who  studies  and 
imit.ites  tiiem  most  nearly,  will  nearest  ai>- 
proach  the  prrt\ction  of  the  art.  Among  these 
I  should  con«<i<lor  the  speeches  of  Kivy.  Sal'.ust 
:in«l  I  .'iciliis  :is  preeminent  specimens  of  logic, 
taste,  and  that  sen*entiou>  brevity  which,  usini; 
iu»t  ;i  vmil  tn  »^p.•|^e.  leave  not  a  moment  for 
inattention  t"  the  iie.irer.  Amplification  is  the 
vice  ot"  mcMleiti  oratory.  It  is  an  insult  to  an 
a*;sembly  of  reasonable  men.  disgusting  and  re- 
volting instead  of  ])er^nading.  iSpeeches  meas- 
ured by  thf  hour  die  with  the  hour. — To 
David    1Iai<i»in<;.     vii.    347.      i  M.,    iS_>4.) 

6291.  ORATORY,  Models  for.— The 
models  for  that  oratory  which  is  to  prt)ducc 
the  greatest  cifect  by  securing  the  attention 
of  hearers  and  rca<lers.  are  to  be  lomid  in  Livy, 
*I';icitns.  Salhjst.  antl  most  assuredly  not  in 
liicern.      I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  world 


who  can  now  read  one  of  his  orations  through 
but  as  a  piece  of  task  work. — To  J.  W.  Ems. 
V.  490.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  267.     (.M.,   x8io.) 

6292.  ORATOBY,  Modern  and  Anetant 

— The  short,  the  nervous,  the  unanswerable 
speech  of  Carnot.  in  1803,  on  the  proposition 
to  declare  Bonaparte  consul  for  life. — this  cre«d 
of  republicanism  should  be  well  translated,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  and  heart  of  every  friend 
to  the  rights  of  self-government. — To  Abraham 
Small,     vi,   347.     (M..   1814.) 

6293. .    The  finest  thing,  in  my 

opinion,  which  the  English  language  has  i>ro- 
duced,  is  the  defence  of  Eugene  Aram,  spoken 
by  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  York  assizes  in 
1759- — To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  347.  (M.. 
1814.) 

6294. .     I  consider  the  speeches 

of  Aram  and  Carnot,  and  that  of  L^an.  as 
worthily  standing  in  a  line  with  those  ofScipio 
and  Hannibal  in  Livy.  and  of  Cato  and  Caesar 
in  Sallust. — To  Abraham  Small,  vi.  34.7, 
(M..    1814.) 

6295.  ORATOBY,Scathing.— Lord  Chat- 
ham's reply  to  Horace  Walpole.  on  the  Sea- 
men's bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1740, 
is  one  of  the  severest  which  history  has  re- 
corded.— To  Abraham  Small,  vi,  346.  (M., 
1814.) 

62G6.  OBDEB,  Liberty  and.— Possessing 

onrselvcs  the  combined  blessing  of  liberty  and 
order,  we  wish  the  same  to  other  countries. 
—To  M.  CoRAV.    vii.  318.    (M..  1823.) 

6297.  OBDEB,  Maintenance  of.— The 
life  of  the  citizen  is  never  to  be  endangered, 
but  as  the  last  melancholy  effort  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  obedience  to  the 
laws.* — To  THE  Governors  of  the  States. 
V.  414.    Ford  ed..  ix.  238.     (W..  1809.) 

6298.  OBDEB,  Preservation   of.— Every 

man  being  at  his  case,  feels  an  interest  in 
the  i>reservation  of  order,  and  comes  forth  to 
preserve  it  at  the  first  call  of  the  magistrate. 
—To  M.  PicTET.    iv.  463.     (\V..  1803.) 

6299.  OBDEBS  IN   GOTJKGIL,   Bepeal 

of.— The  British  ministry  has  been  driven 
from  its  Al^erine  system,  not  by  any  remain- 
ing morality  in  the  people,  but  bv  their  un- 
steadiness under  severe  trial.  But  whenceso- 
ovcr  it  comes,  I  rejoice  in  it  as  the  triumph 
of  our  forbearing  and  yet  persevering  system. 
It  will  lighten  your  anxieties,  take  from  cahal 
its  most  fertile  ground  of  war.  will  give  n* 
peace  during  your  time,  and  by  the  complete 
extinguishment  of  our  public  debt,  open  upon 
us  the  noblest  application  of  revenue  that  has 
ever  been  exhil)ited  by  anv  nation. — To  Presi- 
i»i:.NT  Madison,  v.  443.  ('M..  April  1809.)  See 
P,nRT.i.s-  Dkcrees  and  Embarck). 

—  OBEOON.— See  Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 

PKPITION. 

6300.  OBLEANS  (Duke  of),  Unprin- 
cipled.— The  Duke  d'Orleans  is  as  unprin- 
cipled as  his  followers:  sunk  in  debaucheries 
nf  the  lowest  kind,  and  incapable  of  quittinz 
them  for  business:  not  a  fool,  vet  not  faea] 
enough  to  conduct  anything. — To  Joh.s  Jay.  iii, 
95-      (P.,    1789.)  * 

*  From  n  letter  in  regard  to  the  omployment  of  tlw 
miliiia,— Editor. 
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6301.  ORLEANS  (Duke  of),  Vicious.— 
He  is  a  man  of  moderate  understanding,  of  no 
principle,  absorbed  in  low  vice,  and  incapable 
of  extracting  himself  from  the  filth  of  that, 
to  direct  anything  else.  His  name  and  his 
money,  therefore,  are  mere  tools  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  duping  him.  Mirabeau  is  their 
chief. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  98.  Ford  ed., 
V,  109.  (P.,  1789.) 

6302.  OSSIAN,  Poems  of. — These  pieces 
have  been  and  will,  I  think,  during  mv  life, 
continue  to  be  to  me  the  sources  of  daily  and 
txalted  pleasures.  The  tender  and  the  sublime 
emotions  of  the  mind  were  never  before  so 
wrought  up  by  the  human  hand.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I  think  this  rude  bard  ot 
the  North  the  greatest  poet  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted. Merely  lor  the  pleasure  of  readmg  his 
works,  I  am  become  desirous  of  learning  the 
language  in  which  he  sung,  and  of  possessing 
his  songs  in  their  original  form. — To  Charles 
McPiiERSON.  i,  195-  Ford  ed..  i.  413-  (A., 
1773.) 

6303. .     If  not  ancient,  it  is  equal 

to  the  best  morsels  of  antiquity. — To  Marquis 
Lxfayette.  vii,  326.  Ford  ed.,  x,  282.  (M., 
1823-) 

6304.  OSTENTATION,  Good  deeds  and. 
— What  is  proposed,  though  but  an  act  of 
duty,  may  be  perverted  into  one  of  ostenta- 
tion, but  malice  will  always  find  bad  motives  for 
good  actions.  Shall  we  therefore  never  do 
good?— To  President  Madison,  v,  524.  (M., 
18x0.) 

^  OUTACITE,  Indian  Chief.— See  In- 
dians. 

PACIFIC,   Exploration  of  the.— See 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

6305.  PAGE  (John),  Jefferson  and.— It 
had  given  me  much  pain,  that  the  zeal  of  our 
respective  friends  should  ever  have  placed  you 
and  me  in  the  situation  of  competitors.*  I  was 
comforted,  however,  with  the  reflection,  that  it 
was  their  competition,  not  ours,  and  that  the 
difTerence  of  the  numbers  which  decided  be- 
tween us.  was  too  insignificant  to  give  to  you 
a  pain,  or  me  a  pleasure,  had  our  dispositions 
towards  each  other  been  such  as  to  admit  those 
•sensations. — To  John  Page,  i,  210.  Ford  ed., 
ii.    187.      (1779.) 

6306.  PAGE  (John),  Tribute  to. — I  have 
known  Mr.  Page  from  the  time  we  were  boys 
^nd  classmates  together,  and  love  him  as  a 
brother,  but  I  have  always  known  him  the  worst 
judge  of  men  existing.  He  has  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  ease  with  which  he  gives  his  con- 
fidence to  those  who  deserve  it  not.  *  *  *  I  am 
verv  anxious  to  do  something  useful  for  him ; 
and'  so  universally  is  he  esteemed  in  this  coun- 
try [Virginia],  that  no  man's  promotion  would 
be  more  generally  approved.  He  has  not  an 
enemy  in  the  world. — To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  85.     (M..   1801.) 

6307.  PAIN,  Pleasure  vs. — We  have  no 
rose  without  its  thorn;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy.  It  is  the  law  of  our  existence ;  and  we 
must  acquiesce.  It  is  the  condition  annexed  to 
all  our  pleasures,  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
by  Him  who  gives  them.— To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii, 
41.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  321.     (P..  1786.) 

6308.  . ^.    I  do  not  agree  that  an 

age  of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  mo- 

♦  For  the  firovernorship  of  Virginia.  On  the  first 
vote,  the  fiffli*'*"  '^•^e:  Jeflferson,  55  ;  Nelson.  12;  and 
P»ire.  38.     The  second  vote  resulted  :   Jeflferson,  67. 
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ment  of  pain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M., 
1816.) 

6309.  PAIN,    Security    afirainst.— The 

most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against 
pain  is  to  retire  within  ourselves  and  to  suffice 
for  our  own  happiness.  Those  which  depend  on 
ourselves  are  the  onl^  pleasures  a  wise  man  will 
count  on ;  for  nothmg  is  ours  which  another 
may  deprive  us  of.  Hence  the  inestimable 
value  of  intellectual  pleasures.  Ever  in  our 
power,  always  leading  us  to  something  new, 
never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and  sublime  above 
the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world,  contempla- 
ting truth  and  nature,  matter  and  motion,  the 
laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up 
by  those  laws. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  37.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,   317.     (P.,    1786.) 

6310.  PAIN.E  (Thomas),  Common 
Sense. — Paine's  Common  Sense  electrified  us. 
— Autobiography,  i,  91.  Ford  ed.,  i,  127, 
(1821.) 

6311.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Correspond- 
ence.— I  have  been  in  daily  intention  of  an* 
swering  your  letters,  fully  and  confidentially; 
but  you  know,  such  a  correspondence  between 
you  and  me  cannot  pass  through  the  post,  nor 
even  by  the  couriers  of  ambassadors. — To 
Thomas  Paine,   ii,  545-     (P-.  1788.) 

6312.  PAINE  (Thomas),  (hmboats.— 
The  model  of  a  contrivance  for  making  one 
p;unboat  do  nearly  double  execution  has  all  the 
ingenuity  and  simplicity  which  generally  mark 
your  inventions.  I  am  not  nautical  enough 
to  judge  whether  two  guns  may  be  too  heavy 
for  the  bow  of  a  gunboat,  or  whether  any  other 
objection  will  countervail  the  advantage  it  of- 
fers, and  which  I  see  visibly  enough.  I  send 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  within  whose 
department  it  lies  to  try  and  to  judge  it. — 
To  Thomas  Paine,  v,  189.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  136. 
(M.,  1807.) 

6313.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Honors  to.— 
You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  passage  to  this 
country  in  a  public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is 
charged  with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Mary- 
land, a  sloop  of  war,  to  receive  and  accommo- 
date you. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv,  371.  Ford 
ed..  viii.  18.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6314. .    I  am  in  hopes  you  will 

[on  your  return  from  France]  find  us  re- 
turned generally  to  sentiments  worthy  of  for- 
mer times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory  to 
have  steadily  labored,  and  with  as  much  effect 
as  any  man  living. — To  Thomas  Paine,  iv, 
371.     Ford  ed..  viii,  19.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6315.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Iron  bridge. — 

Mr.  Paine  (Common  Sense)  is  in  Paris  on  his 
way  to  England.  He  has  brought  the  model 
of  an  iron  bridge,  with  which  he  supposes  a  sin- 
gle arch  of  four  hundred  feet,  may  be  made. — 
To  B.  Vaitghan.,  ii,   166.  (P.,  17S7.) 

6316. .    I  feel  myself  interested 

in  your  bridge,  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  T  learn  that  the  execution  of  the  arch  of 
experiment  exceeds  your  expectation.  In  your 
former  letter,  vou  mention  that  instead  of  ar- 
ranging vour  tubes  and  bolts  as  ordinates  to 
the  chord  of  the  arch,  you  had  reverted  to  your 
first  idea,  of  arranging  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii.  I  am  sure  it  will  gain  both  in  beauty 
and  strength.  It  is  true  that  the  divergence  of 
those  radii  recurs  as  a  difficulty,  in  getting  the 
rails  upon  the  bolts ;  but  I  thought  this  removed 
by  the  answer  vou  first  gave  me.  when  I  sug- 
gested that  difficulty,  to   wit,  that  you  should 
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place  the  rails  fir^t  and  drive  the  bolls  throunh 
thnii.  and  not.  a;*  t  had  imagined,  place  the 
liOJt^  Brst,  and  put  the  raits  on  them.  I  must 
doubt  >hh ether  what  you  now  suggest,  will  be  as 
j^ood  as  your  iirsl  idea ;  to  wit,  to  have  every 
rail  split  into  two  pieces  longitudinally,  so  thai 
there  shall  be  but  the  halves  of  the  holes  in 
each*  and  then  to  clamp  the  two  halves  to- 
gether. The  solidity  of  this  method  cannot  be 
tfiual  to  thai  of  the  solid  rail,  and  it  increases 
the  suspicions  ii:vrt  of  the  whole  machine, 
which,  in  a  first  experiment,  ought  to  be  ren- 
ders il  as  few  as  possible.  But  of  all  this,  the 
practical  iron  men  are  much  better  judges  than 
we  theoriiili^.  You  hesitate  between  the 
catenary  and  portion  of  a  circle.  I  have  lately 
received  from  Italy,  a  treatise  on  the  equilil^- 
rimn  of  arches  by  the  Abbe  MascheronL  •  •  * 
I  find  that  the  conclusions  of  his  demonstra- 
tions are  thai  every  part  of  the  catenary  is  in 
perfect  equilibrium,  it  is  a  great  point,  then^ 
in  a  new  experiment,  to  adoj^t  the  sole  arch, 
where  the  pressure  will  be  e^jually  liorne  by 
every  point  of  it.  If  any  one  point  is  pushed 
with  accumulated  pressure,  it  will  introduce  a 
danger  foreign  to  the  c^vsential  part  of  the  plan. 
The  dinriculty  you  sufjgest  is.  that  the  rai's  being 
all  in  catenaries,  the  tubes  must  he  of  different 
leuffths.  as  these  approach  nearer,  or  recede 
f;irther  from  each  other,  and  therefore,  you 
recur  to  the  portions  of  conceniric  circles, 
which  arc  etitii-distant  in  all  their  parts.  But 
1  would  rather  propose  that  you  make  your 
middle  rail  an  exact  catenary,  and  the  interior 
and  exterior  rails  paralleU  to  that.  It  is  true 
they  will  not  be  exact  catenaries,  but  they  will 
depart  very  little  from  il :  much  less  than  por- 
tions of  circle?^  wilL— To  Thomas  Paine,  it, 
54fi.     (P.,   T^SS.) 

6317. -.     To    ^ay    another    word 

about  the  catenary  arch,  without  caring  about 
mathematical  demon!itrations,  its  nature  jiroves 
it  to  be  in  equilibrio  in  every  point.  It  Is  the 
arch  formed  hv  a  string  fixed  at  both  ends,  and 
swnyjuji;  luose  in  all  the  intermeiliale  points. 
Thus  at  li)]LTiy,  they  must  finally  take  that  posi- 
tioTi,  wherein  every  one  will  be  e<[ual]y  pressed  : 
for  if  any  one  w.is  mr»re  prewsed  than  the  neigh- 
Tjoriiig  [point,  it  woidd  give  way,  from  the  flex- 
ibility of  tlu'  m^itter  of  the  string.— To  TrioM.sH^ 
P.MKl.     ii,   51^.      (P.,    178R.? 

6318. .     Mr.  Paine,  the  author  nf 

"  Cnnunon  Sen^e".  has  iuvtnlecl  an  iron 
bridge,  i^hich  pron*i^cs  to  be  cheaper  by  a  grent 
dcnl  th:iii  stoiu\  and  to  ailmil  nf  a  much  grejitur 
nrch.  He  Mippost'S  it  may  be  ventured  for  an 
arch  of'  li^  e  luuidrrd  feet.  He  has  obtained  n 
p.iit'Tn  :Vir  it  in  I'.ngl^nd.  and  is  now  executing 
the  firM  trper'TLH'ur  with  an  arch  of  Iji-lwet-n 
nineiv-  ami  ouu  hnni!red  feet. — To  1>K*  Wm-labu 
iii.    iVk      {P.,    ijSy  J 

6319. — —      I   cnpratulate  you    Hin- 

ctrely  on  tlir  s'jcct^^i?^  nf  ymir  bridiie.  I  was 
■iure  of  it  brfnrf  from  the^ory  ;  yet  nne  like**  to 
be  iissurtfl  from  practice  also.^^ — To  TiroM  \> 
P.mm:.      iii.    ^k      ft',,    J 7 So. J 

6320.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Planing  Ma^ 
chine.^ — IUav  h.i^  your  i^laning  machine  an- 
jiWered  ?  H.is  it  been  tritd  and  jjernievered  in 
bv  aiu^  vvfirkT'mi? — Tn  Tuomas  Pai.^k.  iv,  58J. 
r'likti    \iK.    \iit.    s^n.      {\\\.    t8os.) 

G321.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Bepublican- 
isiu^^A  host  of  writer-^  bavo  ri^en  in  f,'ivi>r  oP 
Painr.  :ind  pr-ive  that  in  this  ipiarter  [Phila- 
delpliial  at  leiist,  the  .spirit  of  republicanism  is 
sound.     Thu  contrary  sjurit  of  the  hiyh  oflicers 


of  government  is  more  understood  than  I  ex- 
pected.— To  James  Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed^ 
v,  J52.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

6322. .    Would    you    believe   it 

possible  that,  in  this  country,  there  should  be 
high  and  important  characters  who  need  your 
lessons  in  republicanism,  and  who  do  not  hce<l 
them?  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  have  a  sea 
preaching  up  and  panting  after  an  English  con- 
stitution ot  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and 
whose  heads  are  itching  for  crowns,  coronets. 
and  mitres.  But  our  people  *  *  *  are  firm  and 
unanitnous  in  their  principles  of  republicanism, 
and  there  is  no  better  proof  of  it  than  that  tfacy 
love  what  you  write  and  read  it  with  delight. 
The  printers  season  every  newspaper  with  ex- 
tracts from  your  last,  as  they  did  before  from 
your  Brst  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man. — ^To 
THOMAS  Paine.  Foao  ed.,  vi,  87.  (Pa.,  June 
"79  J' J  

6323.  PAIKE  (ThoioM),  Respect  for.— 

\ov\  have  certainly  misconceived  what  you 
deem  shyness.  Of  that  I  have  not  had  z 
thought  towards  you,  but  on  the  contrarv  ha\c 
openly  maintained  in  conversation  the  duty  of 
showing  our  respect  to  you.  and  of  defying 
federal  calumny  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  by 
^loinc  wh.it  is  right.  As  to  fearing  it.  if  I  ever 
conld  have  been  weak  enough  for  that,  they 
hnve  taken  care  to  cure  me  of  it  thoroughly. — 
To  Thomas  Paine.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  189.  (W. 
fSoj.) 

6324.  PAIKE  (Thonuui),  Sewards  to.— 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  have  made  Paine. 
the  author  of  "  Common  Sense  '*,  a  present  of  a 
farm.  Could  you  prevail  on  our  Aasembiv  tu 
do  something  for  him  ?  I  think  their  quota  oi 
what  ought  to  be  given  him  would  be  2000 
guineas,  or  an  inheritance  within  100  guineas 
it  year.  It  would  be  peculiarly  magnanimous  in 
them  to  do  it;  because  it  would  show  that  no 
particular  and  smaller  passion  has  suppressed 
the  Kr^teful  impressions  which  his  services  have 
made  on  our  minds. — ^To  James  Madi.sox.  Foio 
KD..  ill,  499.     (Pa.,  May  17S4.) 

6325. .     I    still    hope    something 

vsill  be  done  for  Paine.  He  richly  deserves  it; 
;ind  it  will  give  a  character  of  littleness  to  our 
St^te  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  restrained 
from  the  compensation  due  for  his  services  by 
the  paltry  consideration  that  he  opposed  ou" 
right  to  the  Western  country.  Who  was  there 
out  of  Virginia  who  did  not  oppose  it?  Place 
this  eircumstance  in  one  scale,  and  the  cfTect  of 
h\S'  writings  produced  in  uniting  us  in  inde- 
pendence in  the  other,  and  say  which  prepon- 
dorate!).  Have  we  gained  more  by  his  advocacy 
nf  itidependence  than  we  lost  by  his  opposition 
to  our  territorial  right?  Pay  him  the  balance 
only.^— To  James  \1adisok.  Ford  ed.,  iv.  17. 
[R.  Dec.  1784.) 

6326.  PAINE  (Thomaa),  Bights  of 
Man. — The  '*  Rights  of  Man  '*  would  bring 
Iingl:md  itself  to  reason  and  revolution,  if  it 
WIS  ;iermitted  to  be  read  there.  However,  the 
snme  things  will  be  said  in  milder  forms.  v'tH 
make  ibeir  way  among  the  people,  and  )tni 
'nn^t  reform  at  last. — To  Benjamin  Val'GOAX. 
I^>ku  k:i..  V,  334.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

6327 .    The  "Rights  of  Man** 

has  been  much  read  in  America  with  avidity 
iinil  pleasure.  A  writer  under  the  signature  of 
'*  Publicola  *'  has  attacked  it.  A  host  of  cham- 
jiions  entered  the  arena  immediately  in  your 
defence.  The  discussion  excited  the  public  s^ 
tent  ion  recalled  it  to.  the  "Defence  of  tie 
American  Constitutions  **.  and  the  "  Discoutfcs 
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Davila ",  which  it  had  kindly  passed  over 
hout  censure  in  the  moment,  and  very  gen- 
1  expressions  of  their  sense  have  been  now 
wn  f ortn  ;  and  1  thank  God  that  they  appear 
1  in  their  republicanism,  notwithstanding  the 
trary  hopes  and  assertions  of  a  sect  here, 
h  in  names,  but  small  in  numbers.  These 
I  flattered  themselves  that  the  silence  of  the 
pie  under  the  "  Defence "  and  *'  Davila  ' 
>  a  symptom  of  their  conversion  to  the  doc- 
le  of  king,  lords,  and  commons.  They  are 
•eked  at  least  by  your  pamphlet,  and  the 
•pie  confirmed  in  their  good  old  faith. — To 
DMAS  Paine,  iii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  v,  367. 
1.,   1791.) 

(328.  PAINE  (Thomas),  Thinker.^ 
ine  thought  more  than  he  read. — To  John 
XTWKIGUT.    vii,  355.     (M.,  1824.) 

J329.  PALEONTOLOGY,  Bones.— Gen- 
1  Clark  has  employed  ten  laborers  several 
eks   at  the   Big-bone   Lick,   and  has  shipped 

result  ♦  ♦  *  for  this  place   [Washington]. 

has  sent,   ist,  of  the  Mammoth^  as  he  calls 

frontals,  iaw-bones,  tusks,  teeth,  ribs,  a 
gh,  and  a  leg,  and  some  bones  of  the  paw  ; 

of  what  he  calls  the  Elephant,  a  jaw-bone, 
ks.  teeth,  ribs ;  3d.  of  something  of  the 
ffalo  species,  a  head  and  some  other  bones 
cnown.  Nfy  intention,  in  having  this  re- 
rch  thoroughly  made,  was  to  procure  for  the 
hilosophical]  Society  as  complete  a  supple- 
nt  to  what  is  already  possessed  as  that  lick 

I  furnish  at  this  day.  and  to  serve  them  first 
:h  whatever  they  wish  to  possess  of  it.  There 
;  a  tusk  and  a  femur  which  General  Clark 
)cured  particularly  at  my  request,  for  a 
tcial  kind  of  Cabinet  I  have  at  Monticello. 
t  the  great  mass  of  the  collection  are  mere 
plicatcs  of  what  you  possess  at  Philadelphia, 

which  I  would  wish  to  make  a  donation  to 
:  National  Institute  of  France,  which  I  be- 
ve  has  scarcely  any  specimens  of  the  remains 

these  animals.     But  how  make  the  selection 

hoiit  the  danger  of  sending  away  something 
ich  might  be  useful  to  our  own  Society? 
iecd.  my  friend,  you  must  give  a  week  to  this 
ject,  *  ♦  *  examine  these  l)oncs,  and  set 
art  what  you  would  wish   for  the  Society. — 

Dr.  Wistar.    v.  219.     (W.,  J807.) 

3330.  PALEONTOLOGY,     Mammoth,— 

is    well    known,    that    on    the    Ohio,    and    in 

iny    parts    of    America    further    north,    tusks. 

inders,  and  skeletons  of  unparalleled  magni- 

le.   are  found   in   great  numbers,  some  lyin?^ 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  some  a  little 

low  it.     A   Mr.   Stanley,  taken  prisoner  near 

J  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  relates,  that  after 

ing  transferred  through   several  tribes,   from 

e  to  another,  he  was  at  length  carried  over 

e  mountains  west  of  the  Missouri  to  a  river 

lich     runs     westwardly :     that     these     bones 

ounded  there,  and  that  the  natives  described 

him   the  animal  to  which   they  belonged   as 

II  existing  in  the  northern  parts  of  their 
untry ;    from   which   description   he  judged   it 

be  an  elephant.  Bones  of  the  same  kind 
ve  been  lately  found,  some  feet  below  the 
rface  of  the  earth,  in  salines  opened  on  the 
>rth  Holston.  a  branch  of  the  Tennessee, 
out  the  latitude  of  36^6°  north.  From  the 
counts    published    in    Europe.    I    suppose    it 

be  decided  that  these  are  of  the  same  kind 
th  those  found  in  Siberia.  ♦  ♦  *  It  is  re- 
irkable  that  the  tusks  and  skeletons  have 
en  ascribed  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe  to 
5  elephant,  while  the  grinders  have  been 
.'en  to  the  hinpopotamus.  or  river  horse.  Yet 
is  acknowledged,  that  the  tusks  and  skeletons 
?  much  larger  than  those  of  the  eephant,  and 


the  grinders  many  times  greater  than  those  of 
the  hippopotamus,  and  essentially  different  in 
form.  »  •  •  We  must  agree,  then,  that  these 
remains  belong  to  each  other,  that  they  are  of 
one  and  the  same  animal,  that  this  was  not  a 
hippopotamus,  because  the  hippopotamus  had 
no  tusks,  nor  such  a  frame,  and  because  the 
grinders  differ  in  their  size  as  well  as'  in  the 
number  and  form  of  their  points.  That  this 
was  not  an  elephant,  I  think  ascertained  by 
proofs  equally  decisive.  ♦  ♦  *  I  have  never 
heard  an  instance,  and  suppose  there  has  been 
none,  of  the  grinder  of  an  elephant  being  found 
in  America.  From  the  known  temperature  and 
constitution  of  the  elephant,  he  could  never 
have  existed  in  those  regions  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  mammoth  have  been  found.  The 
elephant  is  a  native  only  of  the  torrid  zone 
and  its  vicinities.  ♦  *  »  No  bones  of  the  mam- 
moth, have  ever  been  found  farther  south  than 
the  salines  of  Holston,  and  they  have  been 
found  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  circle.  ♦  *  * 
For  my  own  part.  I  find  it  easier  to  believe  that 
an  animal  may  have  existed,  resembling  the 
elephant  in  his  tusks,  and  general  anatomv, 
while  his  nature  was  in  other  respects  extremely 
different.  From  the  30th  degree  of  south  lati- 
tude to  the  30th  degree  of  north,  are  nearly 
the  limits  which  nature  has  fixed  for  the  ex- 
istence and  multiplication  of  the  elephant 
known  to  us.  Proceeding  thence  northwardly 
to  36^°  degrees,  we  enter  those  assigned  to  the 
mammoth.  The  farther  we  advance  north,  the 
more  their  vestiges  multiply  as  far  as  the  earth 
has  been  explored  in  that  direction :  and  it  is 
as  probable  as  otherwise,  that  this  progression 
continues  to  the  pole  itself,  if  land  extends  so 
far.  The  centre  of  the  frozen  zone,  then,  may 
be  the  acme  of  their  vigor,  as  that  of  the  torrid 
is  of  the  elephant.  Thus  nature  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  belt  of  separation  between  these  two 
tremendous  animals,  whose  breadth,  indeed,  is 
not  precisely  known,  though  at  present  we  may 
suppose  it  about  61/2  degrees  of  latitude;  to 
have  assigned  to  the  elephant  the  regions  south 
of  these  confines,  and  those  north  to  the  mam- 
moth, founding  the  constitution  of  the  one  In 
the  extreme  of  heat,  and  that  of  the  other  in 
the  extreme  of  cold.  ♦  *  •  But  to  whatever 
animal  we  ascribe  these  remains,  it  is  certain 
that  such  a  one  has  existed  in  America,  and 
that  it  has  been  the  largest  of  all  terrestrial 
beings. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  286.  Ford 
ED.,   iii,    134.      (1782.) 

6331. .  I  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  large  bones,  supposed  to  be  of 
the  mammoth,  at  about  thirty  or  forty  miles 
distant  from  you :  and  among  the  bones  found, 
are  said  to  be  some  which  we  have  never 
been  able  to  procure.  The  first  interesting 
question  is.  whether  they  are  the  bones  of  the 
mammoth  ?  The  second,  what  are  the  par- 
ticular bones,  and  could  I  possibly  procure 
them?  ♦  *  *  If  they  are  to  be  bought  I  will 
gladly  pay  for  them  whatever  you  snail  agree 
to  as  reasonable. — To  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
iv.  337-     Ford  ed..  vii.  463.     (W..  1800.) 

—  PANAMA  CANAL.— Sec  Canal. 

6332.  PANICS,  Evils  of.— Buildings  and 
other  improvements  are  suspended.  Workmen 
turned  adrift.  Country  produce  is  not  to  be 
sold  at  any  price ;  because  even  substantial 
merchants,  who  never  meddled  with  paper,  can- 
not tell  how  many  of  their  debtors  have  med- 
dled and  may  fail ;  consequently  they  are  afraid 
to  maVe  any  new  money  arrangements  till  they 
shall  know  how  they  stand. — To  T.  M.  Rak- 
DOLPH.     Ford  ed..  v,  509.     (P^m  Kv^\  i-l^^.S 
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6333.  PANICS,  Financial.— I  learn  with 
real  concern  the  calamities  which  are  fallen  on 
New  York,  and  which  must  fall  on  Philadelphia 
also.  No  man  of  reflection  who  had  ever  at- 
tended to  the  South  Sea  bubble,  in  England,  or 
that  of  Law  in  France,  and  who  applied  the 
lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present  time,  could 
lai]  to  foresee  the  issue  though  he  might  not 
c.ilculatc  the  moment  at  which  it  would  hap- 
]>tn.  The  evidences  of  the  public  debt  are  solid 
and  sacred.  I  presume  there  is  not  a  man  in 
tJie  United  States  who  would  not  part  with  his 
last  shilling  to  pay  them.  Hut  all  that  stufi" 
called  scrip,  of  whatever  description,  was  folly 
or  roguery,  and  under  a  resemblance  to  genuine 
I)ublic  paper,  it  buoyed  itself  up  to  a  par  with 
that.  It  has  given  a  severe  lesson ;  yet  such  is 
the  public  gullibility  in  the  hands  of  cunning 
nnd  unprincipled  men,  that  it  is  doomed  b> 
nature  to  receive  these  lessons  once  in  an  age 
at  least.  Happy  if  they  now  come  about  and 
get  back  into  the  tract  of  plain  unsophisticated 
common  sense  which  they  ought  never  to  have 
been  decoyed  from. — To  Francis  Epi»es.  Ford 
i:i)..  V.  507.     (Pa.,  April  179-2.)   See  Banks. 

6334.  PANICS,  Losses  by.— It  is  com- 
puted there  is  a  dead  loss  at  New  York  of 
about  five  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  reckoned 
the  value  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  city:  so 
that  if  the  whole  town  had  been  burned  to  the^ 
jrround  it  would  have  been  just  the  measure' 
of  the  present  calamity,  supposing  goods  to 
have  been  saved.  In  Boston,  the  dead  loss  is 
about  a  million  of  dollars.  *  *  *  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  loss  in  Philadelphia  will  l>e 
aI)out  ctjual  to  that  of  Boston. — To  T.  M.  Ran- 
dolph.    Ford  i:d..  v.  509.     (1792.) 

6335. .  The  losses  on  this  occa- 
sion would  support  a  war  such  as  we  now 
have  on  hand,  five  or  six  years.  Thus  you  will 
see  that  the  calamity  has  been  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  that  of  the  South  Sea  in  England, 
or  Law  in  France. — To  William  Short.  Ford 
KD..  v.   510.      (Pa..  April    179.2.) 

6336.  PANICS,  Paper  money  and.— At 

Icimth  our  paper  })uhblc  is  burst.  The  failure 
of  Dncr.  in  New  \'()rk.  soon  brought  on  others, 
and  thchc  still  more,  like  nine  pins  knocking 
one  another  down,  till  at  that  place  the  bank- 
ruptcy is  become  crentral.  Every  man  con- 
cerned til  paper  being  broke,  and  most  of  the 
tradesmen  ami  fanners,  who  had  I>een  laying 
<!f>\\n  money,  havinp  been  tempted  l)y  these 
speculators  to  lend  it  to  them  at  an  interest  of 
from  .^  to  6  per  cent,  a  month,  have  lost  the 
who'c. — To  'i\  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed..  v.  509. 
(r.i..    170J. )      See    Pai'kr    Money. 

6337. .     The   paper   debt   of   the 

I'liitetl  States  is  scarcely  at  par.  Rank  stock 
is  at  -.'5  ]»er  cent.  It  was  once  upwards  of  300 
per  cent. — To  \\'illiam  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
510.      (  Pn..  April  1702.) 

6338.  PANICS,    Stocks    and.— What    a 

loss  you  Would  have  suttcred  if  we  had  laid  out 
your  papL-r  tor  b.mk  stock?  *  *  *  Though 
it  w«»i!ld  have  been  improper  for  me  to  have 
Riven  nt  any  lime,  an  opinion  on  the  subject  (»f 
st'.cks  t'.  .\Ir.  r.rown.  or  any  man  <lealinp  in 
the  in.  yet  1  have  been  imable  to  refrain  from 
intcrposinp  f(^r  you  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  found  that  your  stock  stood  so  as  not  to 
charee  Donahl  \-  Co.  I  know  Brown  to  be  a 
Rood  man.  b'.it  to  have  clealt  in  paper.  1  did  not 
know  how  far  he  was  engaged.  1  knew  that 
Rf'od  men  miRlit  sometimes  avail  themselves 
of  tJie  property  of  others  in  their  power,  to 
helf)   themselves   out   of   a   present   ditViculty   in 


an  honest  but  delusive  confidence  that  they 
will  be  able  to  repay;  that  the  best  men  and 
those  whose  transactions  stand  all  in  an  ad- 
vantageous form,  may  fail  by  the  failure  of 
others.  Under  the  impulse,  therefore,  of  the 
general  panic,  I  ventured  to  enter  a  caveat  in 
the  treasury  office  against  permitting  the  trans- 
fer of  any  stock  standing  in  your  name,  or 
in  any  other  for  your  use.  This  was  on  the 
19th  of  April.  I  knew  your  stock  had  not  been 
transferred  before  March  31,  and  that  from  that 
time  to  this,  Mr.  Brown  had  not  been  in 
Virginia,  so  as  to  give  me  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  it  had  not  been  transferred  be- 
tween the  I  St  and  19th  inst.  If  so,  it  is  safe. 
But  it  would  be  still  safer  invested  in  Ned 
Carter's  lands  at  five  dollars  the  acre.— To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  510.  (Pa- 
April    1792.)     See   Speculation. 

6339.  PAFEB  AKD  CTVTLIZATZOH.- 

This  article,  the  creature  of  art.  and  but  latterly 
so  comparatively,  is  now  interwoven  so  much 
into  the  conveniences  and  occupations  of  men. 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of 
civilized  life. — To  Robert  R.  Livikcstov. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  445.     (Pa..  1800.) 

6340.  PAFEB  MONEY,  Abuses.— Paper 

is  liable  to  be  abused,  has  been,  is,  and  for- 
ever will  be  abused,  in  every  country  in  which 
it  is  pemiittcd.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  246. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  416.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6341. .    Paper   is   already  at  a 

term  of  abuse  in  these  States  which  has 
never  been  reached  by  any  other  nation. 
France  excepted,  whose  dreadful  catastrophe 
should  be  a  warning  against  the  instrument 
which  produced  it.— To  J.  \V.  Eppes.  vi.  2^ 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  416.    (M..  Nov.  1813.) 

6342.  PAPEB  MONEY,  A  cheat.— Paper 

money  was  a  cheat.  Tobacco  was  the 
connter-chcat.  Everyone  is  justifiable  in  w- 
jecting  both  except  so  far  as  his  contracts 
bind  him.— To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  v. 
212.     (N.Y..  1790.) 

6343,  PAPEB  MONEY,  ContinentaL- 

When  I  speak  comparatively  of  the  paper 
cnn'ssion  of  the  old  Congress 'and  the  present 
banks,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  I  cover 
I  hem  under  the  .same  mantle.  The  object  of 
the  former  was  a  holy  one :  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  holy  war  it  was  that  which  saved  oor 
liberties  and  gave  us  independence.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  latter  is  to  enrich  swindlers  at  the 
expense  of  the  honest  and  industrious  part  of 
the  nation.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi.  246  FoiD 
ED.,  ix.  416.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6344. ,    The  errors  of  that  day* 

cannot  be  recalled.  The  evils  they  have  «- 
gendered  are  now  upon  us.  and  the  question 
is  how  we  are  to  get  out  of  theni?  Shall 
we  build  an  altar  to  the  old  money  of  the 
Revolution,  which  ruined  individuals  bat 
saved  the  Republic,  and  bum  on  that  ail  the 
bank  charters,  present  and  future,  and  their 
notes  w  ith  them  ?  For  these  are  to  ruin  both 
Republic  and  individuals.  This  cannot  be 
done.  The  mania  is  too  strong.  It  ba^ 
seized,  by  its  delusions  and  comiptions.  aO 

*  When  the  United  States  Bunk  was  fotmded- 
Editor. 
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the  members  of  our  governments,  general, 
special  and  individual.— To  John  Adams. 
vi,  305.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

6345.  PAPER  MONEY,  Contraction.— I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  persuade  a  friend 
in  our  Legislature  to  try  and  save  this  State 
[Virginia]  from  the  general  ruin  by  timely 
interference.  I  propose  to  him,  first,  to  pro- 
hibit instantly,  all  foreign  paper.  Secondly, 
to  give  our  banks  six  months  to  call  in  all 
their  five-dollar  bills  (the  lowest  we  allow)  ; 
another  six  months  to  call  in  their  ten-dollar 
notes,  and  six  months  more  to  call  in  all 
below  fifty  dollars.  This  would  produce  so 
gradual  a  diminution  of  medium,  as  not  to 
shock  contracts  already  made — would  leave 
finally,  bills  of  such  size  as  would  be  called 
for  only  in  transactions  between  merchant 
and  merchant,  and  ensure  a  metallic  circula- 
tion for  those  of  the  mass  of  citizens.  But 
it  will  not  be  done.  You  might  as  well,  with 
the  sailors,  whistle  to  the  wind,  as  suggest 
precautions  against  having  too  much  money. 
We  must  bend,  then,  before  the  gale,  and  try 
to  hold  fast  ourselves  by  some  plank  of  the 
wreck.  God  send  us  all  a  safe  deliverance. — 
To  John  Adams,     vi,  306.     (M.,  Jan.  1814.) 

6346. .     I  had  been  in  hopes  that 

good  old  Virginia,  not  yet  so  far  embarked 
as  her  northern  sisters,  would  have  set  the 
example  this  winter,  of  beginning  the  process 
of  cure,  by  passing  a  law  that,  after  a  certain 
time,  suppose  of  six  months,  no  bank  bill  of 
less  than  ten  dollars  should  be  permitted. 
That  after  some  reasonable  term,  there  should 
be  none  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  so  on, 
until  those  only  should  be  left  in  circulation 
whose  size  would  be  above  the  common 
transactions  of  any  but  merchants.  This 
would  ensure  us  an  ordinary  circulation  of 
metallic  money,  and  would  reduce  the  quan- 
tum of  paper  within  the  bounds  of  moderate 
mischief.  And  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  reduction  can  be  made  without  a  shock 
to  private  fortunes.  A  sudden  stop  to  this 
trash,  either  by  law  or  its  own  worihlessness, 
would  produce  confusion  and  ruin.  Yet  this 
will  happen  by  its  own  extinction  if  left  to 
itself.  Whereas,  by  a  salutary  interposition 
of  the  Legislature,  it  may  be  withdrawn  in- 
sensibly and  safely.  Such  a  mode  of  domg 
it  too.  would  give  less  alarm  to  the  bank- 
holders,  the  discreet  part  of  whom  must  wish 
to  see  themselves  secured  by  circumscription. 
It  might  be  asked  what  we  should  do  for 
change?  The  banks  must  provide  it,  first 
to  pay  off  their  five-dollar  bills,  next  their 
ten-dollar  bills  and  so  on,  and  they  ought  to 
provide  it  to  lessen  the  evils  of  their  institu- 
tion. But  I  now  give  up  all  hope.  After 
producing  the  same  revolutions  in  private 
fortunes  as  the  old  Continental  paper  did. 
it  will  die  like  that,  adding  a  total  incapacity 
to  raise  resources  for  the  war. — To  Joseph 
C.  Cabell,    vi.  300.    (M.,  Jan.  1814) 

6347. .    Let  us  be  allured  by  no 

projects  of  banks,  public  or  private,  or 
ephemeral  expedients,  which,  enabling  us  to 
gasp    and    flounder  a  little  longer,   only   in- 


crease, by  protracting  the  agonies  of  death. — 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
492.     (M.,  1814.) 

6348. .  Different  persons,  doubt- 
less, will  devise  different  schemes  of  relief. 
One  would  be  to  suppress  instantly  the  cur- 
rency of  all  paper  not  issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  our  own  State  or  of  the  General 
Government;  to  interdict  after  a  few  months 
the  circulation  of  all  bills  of  five  dollars  and 
under;  after  a  few  months  more,  all  of  ten 
dollars  and  under;  after  other  terms,  those 
of  twenty,  fifty,  and  so  on  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  which  last,  if  any  must  be  left  in  cir- 
culation, should  be  the  lowest  denomination. 
These  might  be  a  convenience  in  mercantile 
transactions  and  transmissions,  and  would 
be  excluded  by  their  size  from  ordinary  cir- 
culation. But  the  disease  may  be  too  pressing 
to  await  such  a  remedy.  With  the  Legisla- 
ture I  cheerfully  leave  it  to  apply  this  medi- 
cine, or  no  medicine  at  all.  I  am  sure  their 
intentions  are  faithful;  and  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom,  I  am  willing  to  swim  or  sink 
with  my  fellow  citizens.  If  the  latter  is 
their  choice,  I  will  go  down  with  them  with- 
out a  murmur.  But  my  exhortation  would 
rather  be  **  not  to  give  up  the  ship  ". — To 
Charles  Yancey,  vi,  516.  Ford  ed.,  x,  3. 
(M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6349. .    That  in  the  present  state 

of  the  circulation  the  banks  should  resume  pay- 
ments in  specie,  would  require  their  v;»ults 
to  be  like  the  widow's  cruse.  The  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  is,  that  the  excesses  of  Sieir 
emissions  should  be  withdrawn  gradually, 
but  as  speedily,  too,  as  is  practicable,  without 
so  much  alarm  as  to  bring  on  the  crisis 
dreaded. — To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  516. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  3.     (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6350.  PAPEB  MONET,  Convenience  of . 

— There  is,  indeed,  a  convenience  in  paper;  its 
easy  transmission  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  this  may  be  mainly  supplied  by  bills 
of  exchange,  so  as  to  prevent  any  great  dis- 
placement of  actual  coin.  Two  places  trading 
together  balance  their  dealings,  for  the  most 
part,  by  their  mutual  supplies,  and  the  debtor 
individuals  of  either  may,  instead  of  cash,  re- 
mit the  bills  of  those  who  are  creditor  in  the 
same  dealings;  or  may  obtain  them  through 
some  third  place  with  which  both  have  deal- 
ings. The  cases  would  be  rare  where  such 
bills  could  not  be  obtained,  either  directly  or 
circuitously,  and  too  unimportant  to  the  na- 
tion to  overweigh  the  train  of  evils  flowing 
from  paper  circulation. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
237.    Ford  ed.,  ix.  409.     (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6351.  PAPEB  MONEY,  A  deluge  of.— I 
told  the  President  [Washington]  that  a  sys- 
tem had  there  [the  Treasury  Department] 
been  contrived,  for  deluging  the  States  with 
paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  for 
withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  them- 
selves and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of  gam- 
bling, destructive  of  morality,  and  which  had 
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introduced  its  poison  into  the  government  it- 
self.— The  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed.,  i,  177. 
(Feb.  1792.) 

6352.  PAPER  MONET,  Depreciation.— 

The  first  symptom  of  the  depreciation  of  our 
present  paper  money,  was  that  of  silver 
dollars  selling  at  six  shillings,  which  had 
before  been  worth  but  five  shillings  and  nine 
l)cnce.  The  Assembly  thereupon  raised  them 
by  law  to  six  shillings. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  410.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  275.     (1782.) 

6353. .  The  acknowledged  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  circulation  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  known  laws  of  its  rapid  pro- 
gression to  bankruptcy,  will  leave  that  nation 
shortly  without  revenue. — To  Clement 
Caine.  vi,  14.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  330.  (M.,  Sep. 
1811.) 

6354. .     The    rapid    rise    in    the 

nominal  price  of  land  and  labor  (while  war 
and  blockade  should  produce  a  fall)  proves 
the  progressive  state  of  the  depreciation  of 
our  medium. — To  Thomas  Law.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  433.     (  Mm  1813.) 

6355.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Economy  of.— 
The  trilling  economy  of  paper,  as  a  cheaper 
medium,  ur  its  convenience  for  transmission, 
wfighs  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  precious  metals. — To  J.  W. 
Fj'I'es.  vi,  246.  Ford  eu.,  ix,  416.  (M.,  Nov. 
1813.) 

6356.  PAPEB  MONEY,  English  as- 
signats. — England  is  emitting  assignats  also, 
that  is  to  <ay  exchequer  l)ills,  to  the  amount 
of  five  millions  English,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fivemillions  French; and  these  are  not 
founded  on  land  as  the  French  assignats  are, 
but  on  pins,  thread,  buckles,  hops,  and  what- 
ever else  you  will  pawn  in  the  exchequer  of 
double  the  e^^timatcd  value.  But  we  all  know 
ibat  five  millions  of  such  stuff  forced  for  sale 
on  the  market  of  London,  where  there  will  be 
neither  ca>h  nor  credit,  will  not  pay  storage. 
This  paper  nuist  rest,  then,  ultimately  on  the 
credit  of  the  nation  as  the  rest  of  their  pub- 
lic paper  does,  and  will  sink  with  that. — To 
J\MES  Monroe,  iv.  7.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  322. 
(Pa.,  June  1793.) 

6357. .     England,  too,  is  issuing 

her  paper,  not  founded,  like  the  as>ignats.  on 
land,  but  on  pawns  of  thread,  ribbons, 
bnckles.  &c.  They  will  soon  learn  the  science 
I  if  depreciation,  and  their  whole  paper  system 
vanish  into  nothincr,  on  which  it  is  bottomed. 

-To  I.)k.  Gilmer,  iv,  6.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  325. 
<  Pa..   1793- ) 

6358. .     The   English  are  trying 

t  »  slop  the  torrent  of  bankruptcies  by  an 
enuN^ion  of  five  millions  of  exchequer  bills, 
•  ■anod  on  the  pawn-broking  plan,  conse- 
fjnently  nuich  inferi<^r  to  the  assignats  in 
v.'.lne.  But  the  paper  will  sink  to  an  imme- 
diate level  with  their  other  public  paper,  and 
consequently  can  «)nly  C(Mni>lete  the  ruin  of 
those  who  take  it  from  the  poveniment  at 
j)ar,  and  on  a  pledge  of  pins,  buckles.  &c.. 
of  double  value,  which  will  not  sell  so  as  to 


pay  storage  in  a  country  where  there  is  no 
specie,  and  we  may  say  no  paper  of  confi- 
dence. Every  letter  which  comes  expresses 
a  firm  belief  that  the  whole  paper  system  will 
now  vanish  into  that  nothing  on  which 
it  is  bottomed.  For  even  the  public  faith 
is  nothing,  as  the  mass  of  paper  bottomed  on 
it  is  known  to  be  beyond  its  possible  redemp- 
tion. I  hope  this  will  be  a  wholesome  lesson 
to  our  future  Legislature. — To  James  M.\d- 
isoN.  iv.  8.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  326.  (June 
1793.) 

6359.  PAPEB  MONET,  Evils  of  .—Stock 
dealers  and  banking  companies,  by  the  aid 
of  a  paper  system,  are  enriching  themselves 
to  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  swaying  the 
government  by  their  possession  of  the  prim- 
ing presses,  which  their  wealth  commanc.^. 
and  by  other  means,  not  always  honorable 
to  the  character  of  our  countrymen.— To 
Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  197.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
170.    (M.,  1797.) 

6360.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Farmers  ancL- 
The  redundancy  of  paper  in  the  cities  is 
palpably  a  tax  on  the  di.stant  farmer.— To 
J.xMEs  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  404.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

6361.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Fluctuations 
ill' — The  long  succession  of  years  of  stunted 
crops,  of  reduced  prices,  the  general  prostra- 
tion of  the  farming  business,  under  levies  for 
the  support  of  manufactures,  &c.,  with  the 
calamitous  fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper 
medium,  have  kept  agriculture  in  a  stale  of 
abject  depression,  which  has  peopled  the 
Western  States  by  silently  breaking  up  those 
on  the  Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land  market, 
while  it  drew  off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  property  has  lost  its  character  of 
being  a  resource  for  debts.  Highland,  in 
Bedford,  which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethor>'. 
sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  the  acre  (and  such  sales  were  many 
then),  would  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter  to 
one-fifih  of  its  fonner  price. — To  J.\me> 
Madi.son.  vii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x.  ^77.  (M-. 
February   1826.) 

6362.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Qambling  in.- 
What  do  you  think  of  this  scrippomany? 
Ships  are  lying  idle  at  the  wharves,  build- 
ings are  stopped,  capital  withdrawn  from 
commerce,  manufactures,  arts  and  agricul- 
ture, to  be  employed  in  gambling,  and  the 
tide  of  prosperity  almost  unparalleled  in  any 
country,  is  arrested  in  its  course,  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  rage  of  getting  rich  in  a  day 
No  mortal  can  tell  where  this  will  stop: 
for  the  spirit  of  gaming,  when  once  it  ha< 
seized  a  subject,  is  incurable.  The  tailor 
who  has  made  thousands  in  one  day,  though 
be  has  lost  them  the  next,  can  never  again  be 
content  with  the  slow  and  moderate  eaminjr> 
of  his  needle.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pub- 
lic felicity,  if  our  papers  are  to  be  believed 
because  our  papers  are  under  the  orders  of 
the  scripmen.  I  imagine,  however,  we  «hu.l 
hear  that  all  our  cash  has  quitted  the  ex- 
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Iremities  of  the  nation,  and  accumulated  here 
I  Philadelphia]  ;  that  produce  and  property  fall 
to  half  price  there,  and  the  same  things  rise  to 
double  price  here ;  that  the  cash  accumulated 
and  stagnated  here,  as  soon  as  the  bank  paper 
gets  out,  will  find  its  vent  into  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  and  instead  of  this  solid  medium,  which 
we  might  have  kept  for  nothing,  we  shall  have 
a  paper  one,  for  the  use  of  which  we  are  to 
pay  these  gamesters  fifteen  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, as  they  say.— To  E.  Rutledge.  iii,  285. 
Ford  ed..  v,  375-     (Pa..  1791) 

6363. .  Our  public  credit  is  good, 

but  the  abundance  of  paper  has  produced  a 
spirit  of  gambling  in  the  funds,  which  has 
laid  up  our  ships  at  the  wharves,  as  too  slow 
instruments  of  profit,  and  has  even  disarmed 
the  hand  of  the  tailor  of  his  needle  and 
thimble.  They  say  the  evil  will  cure  itself. 
I  wish  it  may;  but  I  have  rarely  seen  a 
gamester  cured,  even  by  the  disasters  of  his 
vocation.— To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  290. 
(Pa..  1791.)    See  Speculation. 

6364.  PAPER  MONEY,  Manufactures. 
— New  schemes  are  on  foot  for  bringing 
more  paper  to  market  by  encouraging  great 
manufacturing  companies  to  form,  and  their 
actions,  or  paper-shares,  to  be  transferable 
as  bank  stock.— To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
V,  320.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

6365.  PAPER  MONET,  Mississippi 
scheme. — The  Mississippi  scheme,  it  is  well 
known,  ended  in  France  in  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  public  treasury,  the  crash  of  thousan(!s 
and  thousands  of  private  fortunes,  and  scenes 
of  desolation  and  distress  equal  to  those  of  an 
invading  army,  burning  and  laying  waste  all 
before  it.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  239-  Ford  ed., 
ix,  411.    (M.,  Nov.  1813.) 

6366.  PAPER  MONEY,  Perilous.— Pa- 
per money  would  be  perilous  even  to  the  pa- 
per men.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford 
ed.,  vii.  310.     (M.,  1798.) 

6367.  PAPER  MONEY,  Plan  to  reduce. 
— The  plethory  of  circulating  medium  which 
raised  the  prices  of  everything  to  several  times 
their  ordinary  and  standard  value,  in  which 
state  of  things  many  and  heavy  debts  were  con- 
tracted :  and  the  sudden  withdrawing  too  great 
a  proportion  of  that  medium,  and  reduction  of 
prices  far  below  that  standard,  constitute  the 
disease  under  which  we  are  now  laboring,  and 
which  must  end  in  a  general  revolution  of  prop- 
erty, if  some  remedy  is  not  applied.  That  rem- 
edy is  clearly  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  me- 
dium to  its  standard  level,  that  is  to  say.  to 
the  level  which  a  metallic  medium  will  alwavs 
find  for  itself,  so  as  to  be  in  equilibrio  with 
that  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  com- 
merce. To  effect  this :  Let  the  whole  of  the 
present  paper  medium  be  suspended  in  its  circu- 
lation after  a  certain  and  not  distant  day.  As- 
certain by  proper  inquiry  the  greatest  sum  of  it 
which  has  at  any  one  time  been  in  actual  cir- 
culation. Take  a  certain  term  of  years  for  its 
gradual  reduction.  Suppose  it  to  be  five  years ; 
then  let  the  solvent  banks  issue  5-6  of  that 
amount  in  new  notes,  to  be  attested  by  a  pub- 
lic officer,  as  a  security  that  neither  more  nor 
less  is  issued,  and  to  be  given  out  in  exchange 


for  the  suspended  notes,  and  the  surplus  in  dis- 
count. Let  1-5  of  these  notes  bear  on  their 
face  that  the  bank  will  discharge  them  with 
specie  at  the  end  of  one  year :  another  5th  at 
the  end  of  two  years :  a  third  sth  at  the  end  of 
three  years;  and  so  of  the  4th  and  5th.  They 
will  be  sure  to  be  brought  in  at  their  respective 
periods  of  redemption.  Make  It  a  high  offense 
to  receive  or  pass  within  this  State  a  note  of 
any  other.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our  banks 
will  agree  readily  to  this  operation ;  if  they  re- 
fuse, declare  their  charters  forfeited  by  their 
former  irregularities,  and  give  summary  proc- 
ess against  them  for  the  suspended  notes.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States  will  probably  concur 
also ;  if  not,  shut  their  doors  and  join  the  other 
States  in  respectful,  but  firm  applications  to 
Congress,  to  concur  in  constituting  a  tribunal 
(a  special  convention,  e.  g.)  for  settling  amica- 
bly the  question  of  their  right  to  institute  a  bank, 
and  that  also  of  the  States  to  do  the  same. 
A  stay-law  for  the  su  oension  of  executions, 
and  their  discharge  at  five  annual  instalments, 
should  be  accommodated  to  these  measures.  In- 
terdict forever,  to  both  the  State  and  National 
Governments,  the  power  of  establishing  any 
paper  bank:  for  without  this  interdiction,  we 
shall  have  the  same  ebbs  and  flows  of  medium, 
and  the  same  revolutions  of  property  to  go 
through  every  twenty  or  thirty  years.  In  this 
way  the  value  of  property,  keeping:  pace  jiearly 
with  the  sum  of  circulating  medium,  will  de- 
scend gradually  to  its  proper  level,  at  the  rate 
of  about  1-5  every  year,  the  sacrifices  of  what 
shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  first  instal- 
ments of  debts  will  be  moderate,  and  time  will 
be  ^iven  for  economy  and  industry  to  come 
in  aid  of  those  subsequent.  Certainly  no  nation 
ever  before  abandoned  to  the  avarice  and  jug- 
glings  of  private  individuals  to  regulate  ac- 
cording to  their  own  interests,  the  quantum  of 
circulating  medium  for  the  nation ;  to  inflate, 
by  deluges  of  paper,  the  nominal  prices  of  prop- 
erty, and  then  to  buy  up  that  property  at  is.  in 
the  pound,  having  first  withdrawn  the  floating 
medium  which  might  endanger  a  competition 
in  purchase.  Yet  this  is  what  has  been  done, 
and  will  be  done,  unless  stayed  by  the  protecting 
hand  of  the  Legislature.  The  evil  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  error  of  their  sanction  of  this  ruin- 
ous machinery  of  banks;  and  iustice,  wisdom, 
duty,  all  require  that  they  should  interpose  and 
arrest  it  before  the  schemes  of  plunder  and 
spoliation  desolate  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  Harpies  are  already  hoarding  their  money 
to  commence  these  scenes  on  the  separation  of 
the  Legislature;  and  we  know  that  lands  have 
been  already  sold  under  the  nammer  for  less 
than  a  year  s  rent. — To  W.  C.  Rives,  vii,  145. 
Ford  ed.,  x,   150.     (M.,   Nov.   1819.) 

6368.  PAPER  MONEY,  Poverty.— Paper 
is  poverty.  It  is  only  the  ghost  of  money, 
and  not  money  itself. — To  E.  Carrington. 
ii.  405.    Ford  ed.,  v,  21.     (P.,  1788.) 

6369.  PAPEB   MONET,    Prices   and.— 

All  the  imported  commodities  are  raised 
about  fifty  per  cent,  by  the  depreciation  of  the 
money.  Tobacco  shares  the  rise,  because  it 
has  no  competition  abroad.  Wheat  has  been 
extravagantly  high  from  other  causes.  When 
these  cease,  it  must  fall  to  its  ancient  nominal 
price,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of 
that,  because  it  must  contend  at  market  with 
foreign  wheats.  Lands  have  risen  within  the 
notice  of  the  papers,  and  as  far  out  as  that 
can  influence.  They  have  not  risen  at  all 
here  [Virginiia].     On  the  coutt?L^r^,  \^t>j  ^'t^ 
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lower  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  141.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
80.     (M.,  June  1796.)     See  Price. 

6370.  PAPEB  MONET,  Private  prop- 
erty and. — Money  is  leaving  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  flowing  to  this  place 
[Philadelphia]  to  purchase  paper;  and  here, 
a  paper  medium  supplying  its  place,  it  is 
shipped  off  in  exchange  for  luxuries.  The 
value  of  property  is  necessarily  falling  in  the 
places  left  bare  of  money.  In  Virginia,  for 
instance,  property  has  fallen  25  per  cent,  in 
the  last  twelve  months. — To  William  Short. 
ill,  343.  Ford  ed.,  v,  459.  (Pa.,  March 
1792.) 

6371. .    That  paper  money  has 

some  advantages,  is  admitted.  But  that  its 
abuses  also  are  inevitable,  and.  by  breaking 
up  the  measure  of  value,  makes  a  lottery  of 
all  private  property,  cannot  be  denied.  Shall 
we  ever  be  able  to  put  a  constitutional  veto 
on  it? — To  Dr.  Josephus  B.  Stuart,  vii, 
65.     (M,  May  1817.) 

6372.  PAPEB  MONET,  Bedeeming 
taxes. — M.  Say  will  be  surprised  to  find,  that 
forty  years  after  the  development  of  sound 
financial  principles  by  Adam  Smith  and  the 
Economists,  and  a  dozen  years  after  he  has 
given  them  to  us  in  a  corrected,  terse,  and 
lucid  form,  there  should  be  so  much  ignorance 
of  them  in  our  country ;  that  instead  of  fund- 
ing issues  of  paper  on  the  hypothecation  of 
specific  redeeming  taxes  (the  only  method  of 
anticipating,  in  a  time  of  war.  the  resources 
of  times  of  peace,  tested  by  the  experience  of 
nations),  we  are  trusting  to  the  tricks  of 
jugglers  on  the  cards,  to  the  illusions  of  bank- 
ing schemes  for  the  resources  of  the  war,  and 
for  the  cure  of  colic  to  inflations  of  more 
wind. — To  M.  Correa.     vi,  406.     (M.,  1814.) 

6373.  PAPER  MONEY,  Buin  by.— Not 

Quixotic  enough  to  attempt  to  reason  Bedlam 
to  rights,  my  anxieties  are  turned  to  the  most 
practicable  means  of  withdrawing  us  fron.  the 
ruin  into  which  we  have  run.  Two  hundred 
million's  of  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
( and  loss  cannot  be  from  the  employmeni  of 
a  banking  capital  known  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions),  is  a  fearful  tax  to  fall  at  hap- 
hazard on  their  heads.  The  debt  which 
purchased  our  Independence  was  but  of 
eighty  million^,  ni  which  twenty  years  of  tax- 
ation had.  in  i88c),  paid  but  the  one-half. 
And  what  have  we  purchased  with  this  tax 
of  tw<T  liiunlrcd  millions  which  we  are  to 
pay.  by  wholesale,  but  usury,  swindling,  and 
now  forms  «.)f  <loniorali/.ation  ? — To  Cii  \ki-KS 
^■.\^•^KV.  vi.  t15.  Ford  ed.,  x.  2.  (M..  Jan. 
iSif).) 

6374.  PAPER  MONEY,   Silver  for.— It 

is  -aid  that  onr  jiajjor  is  as  pood  as  silvor.  be- 
caiiM-  \so  tnay  havo  silver  for  it  at  the  bank 
wIkto  it  i>»siu-<.  This  is  ni>t  true.  One.  two. 
or  throe  por-nns  miplit  have  it;  but  a  general 
api)licatiun  would  >(inn  exhaust  their  vaults, 
and  leave  a  ruinous  proportion  of  their  paper 
in  its  intrin-ic  worthless  form.  It  isa  fallacious 
pretence,  for  antnher  reason.    The  inhabitants 


of  the  banking  cities  might  obtain  cash  for 
their  paper,  as  far  as  the  cash  of  the  vault» 
would  hold  out,  but  distance  puts  it  out  of 
the  power  of  the  country  to  do  this.  A 
farmer  having  a  note  of  a  Boston  or  Charles- 
ton bank,  distant  hundreds  of  miles,  has  no 
means  of  calling  for  the  cash.  And  while 
these  calls  are  impracticable  for  the  country, 
the  banks  have  no  fear  of  their  being  made 
from  the  towns;  because  their  inhabitants  are 
mostly  on  their  books,  and  there  on  sufferance 
only,  and  during  good  behavior. — To  J.  W- 
Eppes.  vi,  243.  Ford  Ea,  ix,  414.  (M.. 
Nov.  1813.) 

6375.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Specie  and.— 
The  unlimited  emission  of  bank  paper  has 
banished  all  Great  Britain's  specie,  and  is 
now,  by  a  depreciation  acknowledged  by  her 
own  statesmen,  carrying  her  rapidly  to  bank- 
ruptcy, as  it  did  France,  as  it  did  us,  and  will 
do  us  again,  and  every  country  permitting 
paper  money  to  be  circulated,  other  than  that 
by  pubhc  authority,  rigorously  limited  to  the 
just  measure  for  circulation. — To  JoHW  \V. 
Eppes.  vi.  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  394.  (M.,  June 
1813.) 

6376.  .      Revolutionary    history 

has  warned  us  of  the  probable  moment  when 
this  baseless  trash  is  to  receive  its  fiat 
Whenever  so  much  of  the  precious  metals 
shall  have  returned  into  the  circulation  as 
that  every  one  can  get  some  in  exchan^  for 
his  produce,  paper,  as  in  the  Revolutionan- 
war.  will  experience  at  once  an  universal  re- 
jection. When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought.  Confidence  i* 
already  on  the  totter,  and  every  one  now 
handles  this  paper  as  if  playing  at  **  Robin'< 
Alive'*. — To  Charles  Yancey.  vi,  516, 
Ford  ed.,  x,  3.    (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6377.  PAPEB  MONEY,  Treasoiy  nota 
vs. — Even  with  the  flood  of  private  paper  by 
which  we  were  deluged,  would  the  treasun- 
have  ventured  its  credit  in  bills  of  circulating 
size,  as  of  fives  or  ten  dollars,  &c..  they 
would  have  been  greedily  received  by  the 
people  in  preference  to  bank  paper.  Biit  un- 
happily the  towns  of  America  were  con- 
sidered as  the  nation  of  America,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  a? 
those  of  the  latter,  and  the  treasury,  for  want 
of  confidence  in  the  country,  delivered  itself 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  bold  and  bankrupt 
adventurers  and  pretenders  to  be  money- 
hoKlers.  whom  it  could  have  crushed  at  any 
moment.  Even  the  last  half-bold,  half-timid 
threat  of  the  Treasury  showed  at  once  that 
these  jugglers  were  at  the  feet  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  it  never  was,  and  is  not,  any  con- 
fidence in  their  frothy  bubbles,  but  the  want 
of  all  other  medium,  which  induced,  or  now 
induces,  the  country  people  to  take  their 
paper;  and  at  this  moment,  when  nothing 
else  is  to  be  had,  no  man  will  receive  it  but 
to  pass  it  away  instantly,  none  for  distant 
purposes. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vi,  49^ 
(M.,  Oct.  1815.)     Sec  National  Cl'»e»cy. 

6378.  PAPEB  XOKET,  Tricks  wlth.- 
\Ve  are  now  taught  to  believe  that  legerde- 
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main  tricks  upon  paper  can  produce  as  solid 
wealth  as  hard  labor  in  the  earth.  It  is  vain 
for  common  sense  to  urge  that  nothing  can 
produce  but  nothing;  that  it  is  an  idle  dream 
to  believe  in  a  philosopher's  stone  which  is 
to  turn  everything  into  gold,  and  to  redeem 
man  from  the  original  sentence  of  his  Maker, 
••  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  shall  he  eat  his 
bread".— To  Charles  Yancey.  vi,  515. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  2.     (M.,  Jan.  1816.) 

6379.  PAPEB  MONEY,  War  and.— If 
this  war  continues,  bank  circulation  must  be 
suppressed,  or  the  government  shaken  to  its 
foundation  by  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  im- 
practicability to  raise  funds  on  them. — To  J. 
W.  Eppes.  vi,  204.  Ford  ED.,  ix,  402.  (P.F., 
Sep.  1813.)  See  Banks,  Dollar,  Money, and 
National  Currency. 

6380.  PAPEBS,  Communication  of. — 
With  respect  to  [Executive]  papers,  there  is 
certainly  a  public  and  a  private  side  to  our 
offices.  To  the  former  belong  grants  of  land, 
patents  for  inventions,  certain  commissions, 
proclamations,  and  other  papers  patent  in  their 
nature.  To  the  other  belong  mere  executive 
proceedings.  All  nations  have  found  it  neces- 
sary, that  for  the  advantageous  conduct  of 
their  affairs,  some  of  these  proceedings,  at 
least,  should  remain  known  to  their  executive 
functionary  only.  He,  of  course,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  which 
of  them  the  public  interests  will  permit  publica- 
tion. Hence,  under  our  Constitution,  in  re- 
quests of  papers,  from  the  Legislative  to  the 
Executive  branch,  an  exception  is  carefully 
expressed,  as  to  those  which  he  may  deem  the 
public  welfare  may  require  not  to  be  disclosed. 
— To  George  Hay.  v,  97.  Ford  ed..  ix,  57. 
(W.,   1807.) 

6381.  PAPEBS,  Confidential.— Under- 
standing that  it  is  thought  important  that  a 
letter  of  Nov.  12,  1806.  from  General  Wilkinson 
to  Tnyself,  should  be  produced  in  evidence  on 
the  charges  against  Burr.  *  *  *  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  it,  omitting  only  certain  passages, 
•  ♦  *  entirely  confidential,  given  for  my 
information  in  the  discharge  of  mv  executive 
functions,  and  which  my  duties  and  the  public 
interest  forbid  me  to  make  public. — To  George 
Hay.  V,  190.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  63.  (M.,  Sep. 
1807.) 

6382. .     You  are  certainly  free  to 

make  use  of  any  of  the  paners  we  put  into  Mr. 
Hay's  hands,  with  a  single  reservation  :  to  wit. 
some  of  them  are  expressed  to  be  confidential, 
and  others  are  of  that  kind  which  I  always 
consider  as  confidential,  conveyinp  censure  on 
particular  individuals,  and  therefore  never  com- 
municate them  beyond  the  immediate  executive 
circle. — To  General  Wilkinson,  v.  198.  Ford 
Fi>..  ix.   141.     (M.,   1807.) 

6383. .  Papers  containing  cen- 
sures on  particular  individuals.  *  ♦  *  I 
always  deem  confidential,  and  therefore  cannot 
communicate,  but  for  regularly  official  purposes, 
without  a  breach  of  trust. — To  George  Hay. 
V.    198.     Ford  ed.,  ix.   1.1 1.     <  M..   1807.) 

6384.  PAPEBS,  Executive.— Reserving 
the  necessary  right  of  the  F'resident  of  the 
United  States  to  decide,  independently  of  all 
other  authority,  what  papers,  coming  to  him 
as  President,  the  public  interests  permit  to  be 
communicated,  and  to  whom.  I  assure  you  of 
my  readiness,  under  that  restriction,  voluntarily 


to  furnish  on  all  occasions,  whatever  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  may  require. — To  George  Hay. 
v,  94.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  55.     (W..  June  1807.) 

6385. .    When  the  request  goes 

to  "  copies  of  the  orders  issued  in  relation  to 
Colonel  Burr,  to  the  officers  at  Orleans,  Natchez. 
&c.,  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  ",  it  seems  to  cover  a  correspond- 
ence of  many  months,  with  such  a  variety  of 
officers,  civil  and  military,  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  would  amount  to  laying  open  the 
whole  executive  books.  I  have  desired  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  examine  his  official  com- 
munications ;  and  on  a  view  of  these,  we  may 
be  able  to  judge,  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done, 
towards  a  compliance  with  the  request.  If  the 
defendant  alleges  that  there  was  any  particular 
order,  which,  as  a  cause,  produced  any  particu- 
lar act  on  his  part,  then  he  must  know  what 
this  order  was,  can  specify  it,  and  a  prompt 
answer  can  be  given. — To  George  Hay.  v,  95. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  55.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

6386.  PAPEBS,  Betention  of  .—I  enclose 
you  a  copy  of  [General]  Armstrong's  letter, 
covering  the  papers  sent  to  Congress.  The  date 
was  blank,  as  in  the  copy;  the  letter  was  so 
immaterial  that  I  had  really  forgotten  it  alto- 
gether when  I  spoke  with  you.  I  feel  myself 
much  indebted  to  you  for  having  given  me  this 
private  opportunity  of  showing  that  I  have 
kept  back  nothing  material.  That  the  federal- 
ists and  a  few  others  should  by  their  vote  make 
such  a  charge  on  me,  is  never  unexpected.  But 
how  can  any  join  in  it  who  call  themselves 
friends?  The  President  sends  papers  to  the 
House,  which  he  thinks  the  public  interest  re- 
quires they  should  see.  They  immediately  pass 
a  vote,  implying  irresistibly  their  belief  that 
he  is  capable  of  having  kept  back  other  papers 
which  tne  same  interest  requires  they  should 
see.  They  pretend  to  no  direct  proof  of  this. 
It  must,  then,  be  founded  in  presumption ;  and 
on  what  act  of  my  life  or  of  my  administration 
is  such  a  presumption  founded  ?  What  interest 
can  I  have  in  leading  the  Legislature  to  act  on 
false  grounds?  My  wish  is  certainly  to  take 
that  course  with  the  public  affairs  which  the 
body  of  the  Legislature  would  prefer.  It  is 
said,  indeed,  that  such  a  vote  is  to  satisfy  the 
federalists  and  their  partisans.  But  were  I 
to  send  twenty  letters,  they  would  say.  **  You 
have  kept  back  the  twenty-nrst ;  send  us  that ". 
If  I  sent  one  hundred,  they  would  say,  "There 
were  one  hundred  and  one  "  ;  and  how  could  I 
prove  the  negative?  Their  maHce  can  be  cured 
by  no  conduct :  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
regarded, instead  of  countenancing  their  im- 
putations by  the  sanction  of  a  vote.  Indeed  I 
should  consider  such  a  vote  as  a  charge,  in  the 
face  of  the  nation  calling  for  a  serious  and 
public  defence  of  myself.* — To  Joseph  B.  Var- 
NUM.    V.  249.  (W..  Feb.  1808.) 

6387.  PABASITES,  Government  and.— 
I  think  we  have  more  machinery  of  govern- 
ment than  is  necessary,  too  many  parasites  liv- 
ing on  the  labor  of  the  industrious.: — To  Will- 
iam  Ll'dlow.    vii.  378.    (M.,   1824.) 

6388.  PABDONS,  Abolition  of.— Nor 
shall  there  be  power  anywhere  to  pardon  crimes 
or  to  remit  fines  or  punishments. — Proposed 
Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed..  ii.  17.  (June 
1776.) 

6389.  PABDONS,  Conditions  of  .—I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  grant  no  nardon  in  any  crim- 
inal  case   but  on   the   recommendation   of  the 

•  Mr.  Varnum  was  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.--  Editor. 
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6248.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Changes  in.— 
When  public  opinion  changes,  it  is  with  the 
rapidity  of  thought. — To  Charles  Yancey. 
vi.  516.    Ford  ed.,  x,  3-     (M..  1816.) 

6249.  OPINION   (PubUc),   Conforming 

to. — I  think  it  a  duty  in  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  decided  choice  of  their  con- 
stituents.—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  89.     (P.,  1785.) 

6250.  OPINION  (Public),  Degeneracy. 
— It  is  the  manners  and  spirit  of  a  people 
which  preserve  a  republic  in  vigor.  A  de- 
generacy in  these  is  a  canker  which  soon  eats 
to  the  heart  of  its  laws  and  constitution. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
269.    (1782.) 

6251.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Torce  of.— 
The  public  mind  [in  France]  is  manifestly 
advancing  on  the  abusive  prerogatives  of 
their  governors,  and  bearing  them  down.  No 
force  in  the  government  can  withstand  this 
in  the  long  run. — To  Comte  de  Moustier. 
ii,  389.    Ford  ed.,  v,  12.     (P.,  1788.) 

6252 .    A   King    [Louis   XVI.] 

with  two  hundred  thousand  men  at  his  or- 
ders, is  disarmed  by  force  of  public  opinion 
and  want  of  money. — To  Madame  de  Bre- 
HAN.    ii.  591.    Ford  ed.,  v,  79.    (P.,  1789) 

6253. .    The    good    opinion    of 

mankind,  like  the  lever  of  Archimedes,  with 
the  given  fulcrum,  moves  the  world. — To  M. 
Correa.    vi.  405.     (M.,  1 81 4.) 

6254. .     The  spirit  of  our  people 

would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  rc- 
publicanly.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

6255. .  The  force  of  public  opin- 
ion cannot  be  resisted,  when  permittctl  freely 
to  be  expressed.  The  agitation  it  produces 
must  be  -submitted  to.  It  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  waters  pure. — To  the  Marquis  de 
L.vfayette.  vii.  325.  Ford  ed.,  x.  280.  (M., 
1823.) 

6256.  OPINION  (Public),  Indian.— I  am 
convinced  that  those  societies  (as  the  In- 
dians) which  live  without  government,  en- 
joy in  thc-ir  general  mass  an  infmilely  greater 
degree  of  happiness,  than  those  who  live  un- 
der the  European  governments.  Among  the 
former,  public  opinion  is  in  the  place  of  law. 
and  restrains  morals  as  powerfully  as  laws 
ever  did  anywhere. — To  Edward  Carring- 
TON.    ii.  TOO.    Ford  ed..  iv.  360.     (.P..  1787.) 

6257.  OPINION    (Public),    Inquisition 

of. — This  country,  which  has  given  to  the 
w«»rl(l  the  example  of  physical  liberty,  owes 
to  it  that  of  moral  emancipation  also,  for  as 
yet  it  i«?  but  nominal  with  u*^.  The  inquisi- 
tion of  public  opinion  overwhelms  in  practice 
the  freedom  asserted  by  the  laws  in  theory. — 
To  John  Adams,  vii,  200.  Ford  ed..  x,  185. 
(M.,  1821.) 

6258.  OPINION     (Public),     Nourish.— 

Secure  ^clf-government  by  the  republicanism 


of  our  constitution,  as  well  as  by  the  spirit  of 
the  people;  and  nourish  and  perpetuate  that 
spirit. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  13. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  41.    (M.,  1816.) 

6259.  OPINION  (PubUc),  ProMrvliig.- 

The  basis  of  our  governments  being  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people,  the  very  first  object  should 
be  to  keep  that  right. — To  Edward  Carkixg- 
TON.    ii,  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  359.     (P..  17^.) 

6260.  OPINION  (PubUc),Be8pactf or.- 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the 
powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
them  to  the  separation. — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6261. .  There  are  certainly  per- 
sons in  all  the  departments  who  are  driving 
too  fast.  Government  being  founded  on  opin- 
ion, the  opinion  of  the  public,  even  when  it  is 
wrong,  ought  to  be  respected  to  a  certain  dc- 
gi  ee. — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Ford  ed.,  v.  282. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6262 .    We    have   believed   w 

should  afford  England  an  opportunity  of 
making  reparation,  as  well  from  justice  and 
the  usage  of  nations,  as  a  respect  to  the  opin- 
ion of  an  impartial  world,  whose  approba- 
tion and  esteem  are  always  of  value.— To 
W.  H.  Cabell,  v,  142.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  ga 
(W.,  July  1807.) 

6263. .    A  regard  for  reputation, 

and  the  judgment  of  the  world,  may  some- 
limes  be  felt  where  conscience  is  dormant.— 
To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  (M.. 
1825.) 

6264.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Revolution 
by. — A  complete  revolution  in  the  French 
government  has,  within  the  space  of  two 
years,  been  effected  by  the  mere  force  of 
public  opinion,  aided,  indeed,  by  the  want  of 
money  which  the  dissipations  of  the  Court 
had  brought  on. — To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,  10.    Ford  ed..  v,  86.     (P..  1789.) 

6265.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Supremacy.- 

Public  opinion,  that  lord  of  the  universe.— To 
William  Short,    vii,  157.     (M.,  1820.) 

6266.  OPINION  (PubUc),  Wisdom  of.- 
It  is  rare  that  the  public  sentiment  decides 
immorally  or  unwisely,  and  the  individual 
who  differs  from  it  ought  to  distrust  and  ex- 
amine well  his  own  opinion. — To  WilllxM 
Findley.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  27.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6267.  OPINIONS,  CanvaMlng. — In  can- 
vassing my  opinions  you  have  done  what  every 
man  has  a  right  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  good 
of  society  that  that  right  should  be  freely 
exercised. — To  Noah  Webster,  iii,  20l 
Ford  ed.,  v.  254.     (Pa.,  1790.) 
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6268.  OPINIONS,  Exchange  of.— I  shall 
be  haooy,  at  all  times,  in  an  intercommuni- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you,  believing  that 
the  dispositions  of  the  different  parts  of  our 
country  have  been  considerably  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood  in  each  part,  as  to 
the  other,  and  that  nothing  but  good  can  re- 
sult from  an  exchange  of  information  and 
opinions  between  those  whose  circumstances 
and  morals  admit  no  doubt  of  the  integrity 
of  their  views. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv, 
174.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  123.     (Pa.,  I797) 

6269.  OPINIONS,      Formation.— The 

opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on 
their  own  will,  but  follow  involuntarily  the 
evidence  proposed  to  their  minds. — Statute 
:»F  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  237. 
(  1779.) 

6270.  OPINIONS,  Government  and.— 
The  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of 
civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction. 
—Statute  of  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed., 
ii    238.     (1779.) 

6271.  OPINIONS,  Moral  facts.— Opin- 
ions constitute  moral  facts,  as  important  as 
physical  ones  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
functionary. — To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  183. 
(M.,  1820.) 

627J2.  OPINIONS,  Propagation  of.— To 
compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of 
money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  which 
he  disbelieves  and  abhors,  is  sinful  and  tyran- 
nical.—Statute  OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford 
ed..  ii,  238.    (1779.) 

6273.  OPINIONS,  Bevealing.— The  sen- 
timents of  men  are  known  not  only  by  what 
they  receive,  but  what  they  reject. — Auto- 
r,ioGRAPHY.    i,  19.    Ford  ed..  i,  28.     (1821.) 

6274.  OPINIONS,  Social  intercourse 
rnd. — Opinions,  which  are  equally  honest  on 
l>oth  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  esteem 
or  social  intercourse. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
146.     (M.,  1813.) 

6275.  OPINIONS,  Strength  of  sound.— 
If  *  *  *  opinions  are  sound  *  *  * 
they  will  prevail  by  their  own  weight,  with- 
out the  aid  of  names.— To  Samuel  Kerchi- 
VAL.    vii.  35.    Ford  ed.,  x,  45.     (M..  1816.) 

6276.  OPINIONS,  Vindication  of.— My 

occupations  do  not  permit  me  to  undertake 
to  vindicate  all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they 
importance  enough  to  merit  it. — To  Noah 
Webster,  iii,  203.  Ford  ed.,  v,  257.  (Pa.. 
1790.) 

6277.  OPPOSITION,  To  Administra- 
tions.— A  quondam  colleague  of  yours,  who 
had  acquired  some  distinction  and  favor  in 
the  public  eye.  is  throwing  it  away  by  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  his  end  by  rallying  an 
opposition  to  the  administration.  This  error 
ha-^  already  ruined  some  among  us.  and  will 
ruin  others  who  do  not  perceive  that  it  is 
the  steady  abuse  of  power  in  other  govern- 
ments which  renders  that  of  opposition  al- 
ways the  popular  party. — To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    Ford  ed.,  x,  106.     (M..  1818.) 


6278.  OPPOSITION,  Continual.— In  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  as  great  an 
union  of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  is. 
perhaps  desirable.  For  as  there  will  always 
be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
297.     (W.,  March  1804.) 

6279.  OPPOSITION,  Crushing.— I  have 
removed  those  [officeholders]  who  main- 
tained an  active  and  zealous  opposition  to 
the  government. — To  John  Page,  v,  136. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  119.     (W.,  1807.) 

6280.  OPPOSITION,    Of    enemies.- 

The  clouds  which  have  appeared  for  some 
time  to  be  gathering  around  us,  have  given 
me  anxiety  lest  an  enemy,  always  on  the 
watch,  always  prompt  and  firm,  and  acting 
in  well-disciplined  phalanx,  should  find  an 
opening  to  dissipate  hopes,  with  the  loss  of 
which  I  would  wish  that  of  life  itself. — To 
William  Duane.    v,  603.    (M.,  1811.) 

6281.  OPPOSITION,  Pederal  elements. 
— I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition 
was  to  cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed 
their  union  with  the  State,  the  Anglomen, 
who  have  missed  their  union  with  England, 
and  the  political  adventurers,  who  have  lost 
the  chance  of  swindling  and  plunder  in  the 
waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease  to 
bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary. 
But  among  the  people,  the  schism  is  healed, 
and  with  tender  treatment  the  wound  will 
not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have 
been  astounded  with  the  suddenness  of  the 
desertion ;  and  their  silence  and  appearance 
of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of.  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty 
what  ground  to  take. — To  Gideon  Granger. 
iv,  395-    Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6282.  OPPOSITION,      PederaUst.- The 

federalists  meant  by  crippling  my  rigging  to 
leave  me  an  unwieldy  hulk  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements. — To  Theodore  Foster.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  51.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

6283. .     Their  rallying  point   is 

**  war  with  France  and  Spain,  and  alliance 
with  Great  Britain " ;  and  everything  is 
wrong  with  them  which  checks  their  new 
ardor  to  be  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind :  on  the  sea  always  excepted.  There, 
one  nation  is  to  monopolize  all  the  liberties  of 
the  others. — To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v.  15.  (W., 
1806.) 

6284. .     I    should    suspect   error 

where  the  federalists  found  no  fault. — To 
Mr.  Bidwell.    v,  15.     (\V.,  1806.) 

6285.  OPPOSITION,  Fighting.— While 
duty  required  it.  I  met  opposition  with  a 
firm  and  fearless  step. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.    Ford  ed.,  x.  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6286.  OPPOSITION,    Malicious.— There 

is  nothing  against  which  human  ingenuity 
will  not  be  able  to  find  something  to  say. — 
To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed.,  viii 
48.     (W.,  1801.) 
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as  it  ever  has  been  since  1800:  and  though 
mixed  with  us  are  to  be  known  bv  their  rally- 
ing together  on  every  question  of  power  in  a 
general  government.  'Ihe  judges,  as  before, 
are  at  their  head,  and  are  their  entering  wedge. 
Young  men  are  more  easily  seduced  into  this 
principle  than  the  old  one  of  monarchy. — To 
Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  x,  262.  (M.. 
Aug.   1823.) 

6418. .     [It  is]  an  amalgamation 

of  name  but  not  of  principle.  Tories  are  tories 
still,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. — 
To  Martin  Van  Blren.  vii,  373.  Ford  ed.. 
X.  316.     (M..  1824.) 

6419. .    I  am  no  believer  in  the 

amalgamation  of  parties,  nor  do  I  consider  it 
as  either  desirable  or  useful  for  the  public ;  but 
only  that,  like  religious  differences,  a  difference 
in  politics  should  never  be  permitted  to  enter 
into  social  intercourse,  or  to  disturb  its  friend- 
ships, its  charities,  or  justice.  In  that  form, 
they  are  censors  of  the  conduct  of  each  other, 
and  useful  watchmen  for  the  public. — ^To  H. 
Lee.     vii,  376.     Ford  ed..  x,  317.     (M.,   1824.) 

6420. .  There  is  really  no  amal- 
gamation [of  parties].  The  parties  exist  now 
as  heretofore.  The  one.  indeed,  has  thrown  off 
its  old  name,  and  has  not  yet  assumed  a  new 
one.  although  obviously  consolidationists.  And 
among  those  in  the  offices  of  every  denomina- 
tion 1  believe  it  to  be  a  bare  minority. — To 
William  Short,  vii.  39J.  Ford  ed..  x.  335. 
(NI..  January  1825.) 

6421.  PABTIES.  Birth  of.— At  the 
formation  of  our  government,  many  had  formed 
their  political  opinions  on  Ruropcan  writings 
and  practices,  believing  the  experience  of  old 
countries,  and  especially  of  Kngland.  abusive  as 
it  was.  to  be  a  safer  guide  than  mere  theory. 
The  doctrines  of  Europe  were,  that  men  in 
numerous  associ<itions  cannot  be  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  order  and  justice,  but  by 
forces  physical  and  moral,  wielded  over  them 
by  authorities  independent  of  their  will.  Hence 
their  ()rji:anizati<in  of  kings,  hereditary  nobles, 
and  priots.  Still  further  to  constrain  the  brute 
force  of  tlic  people,  they  deem  it  necessary  to 
keep  them  «i«»\\n  by  hanl  labor.  p(»vcrty  an<i  ig- 
norance, and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees, 
so  much  of  their  earninqs,  as  that  unremitting 
labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  aii<l  miserable 
life.  And  these  earnings  they  api)ly  in  maintain 
their  privileged  orders  in  splendor  and  idle- 
ness, to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and 
excite  in  them  an  humble  adoration  and  sub- 
jnission.  as  to  an  order  of  superior  beings.  Al- 
thiiunh  few  among  us  had  gone  all  these  lengths 
of  « 11)111  ion.  yet  many  had  advance«l.  some  more. 
*.onie  :e*.s.  on  the  way.  .\nd  in  the  convention 
whieli  fiirmed  our  government,  they  endeavored 
u\  draw  the  cords  of  power  as  tight  as  they 
coiiM  obtain  them,  to  lessen  the  dependence  of 
tlie  uener.'il  functionaries  on  their  constituents, 
to  subject  to  them  those  of  the  States,  and  to 
weaken  tlieir  means  of  maintaining  the  steady 
f'finilibrium  which  the  majority  of  the  conven- 
li»>n  had  deemed  salutary  for  both  branches, 
•reneral  and  bical.  To  recover,  therefore,  in 
l»raetire  the  p<-»\vers  which  the  nation  had  re- 
fnsed.  antl  to  \varj>  to  their  own  wishes  those 
actually  given,  was  the  steady  object  of  the  Fed- 
eral party.  ( >i]rs.  on  the  contrary,  was  to  main- 
tain the  will  of  the  maioritv  of  the  convention. 
an<l  «if  the  ])eople  themselves.  We  believed, 
uith  tluni.  that  man  was  a  ration.il  animal,  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  rielits.  and  with  an  innate 
sn-Ki-  of  justice;  and  that  he  couM  be  restrained 


from  wrong  and  protected  in  right,  by  moderate 
powers,  confided  to  persons  of  his  own  choice, 
and  held  to  their  duties  by  dependence  on  his 
own  will.  We  believed  that  the  complicated 
organization  of  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  was 
not  the  wisest  nor  best  to  ctfcct  the  happineu 
of  a.ssociated  man  ;  that  wisdom  and  virtue  were 
not  hereditary ;  that  the  trappings  of  such  a 
machinery,  consumed  by  their  expense,  those 
earnings  of  industry,  they  were  meant  to  pro- 
tect, and,  by  the  inequalities  they  produced,  ex- 
posed liberty  to  sufferance.  \Vc  believed  that 
men.  enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full 
fruits  of  their  own  industry,  enlisted  by  all  their 
interests  on  the  side  of  law  and  order,  habitn- 
ated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their 
reason  as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and 
safely  governed,  than  with  minds  nourished  in 
error,  and  vitiated  and  debased,  as  in  Europe, 
bv  ignorance,  indigence  and  oppression.  The 
cherishment  of  the  people  then  was  our  prin- 
ciple, the  fear  and  distrust  of  them,  that  of  the 
other  party.  Composed,  as  we  were,  of  the 
landed  and  laboring  interests  of  the  country,  we 
could  not  be  less  anxious  for  a  government  of 
law  and  order  than  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities,  the  strongholds  of  federalism.  And 
whether  our  efforts  to  save  the  principles  and 
form  of  our  Constitution  have  not  bcien  sain- 
tarv,  let  the  present  republ  can  freedom,  order 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  determine.— To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  290.  Ford  ed..  x,  226. 
(M.,  June.   1823.) 

6422.  PABTIES,  History.— Let  me  im- 
plore you  to  finish  your  history  of  parties,  leav- 
ing the  time  of  publication  to  the  state  of 
things  you  may  deem  proper,  but  taking  especial 
care  that  we  do  not  lose  it  altogether.  We 
have  been  too  careless  of  our  future  reputation, 
while  our  tories  will  omit  nothing  to  place  ns  in 
the  wrong.  Besides  the  five-volumed  libel 
which  represents  us  as  struggling  for  office, 
and  not  at  all  to  prevent  our  government  from 
being  administered  into  a  monarchy,  the  Life 
of  Hamilton  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who.  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  priest,  adds  the  rancor  of 
the  fiercest  federalism.  Mr.  Adams's  papers. 
too.  and  his  biograohy  will  descend,  of  course, 
to  his  son  whose  pen.  you  know,  is  pointed. 
and  his  prejudices  not  in  our  favor.  .And. 
doubtless,  other  things  are  in  preparation,  un- 
known to  us.  On  our  part,  we  are  depending 
on  truth  to  make  itself  known,  while  history  is 
taking  a  contrary  set  which  mav  become  too 
inveterate  for  correction.  -\fr.  Madison  will 
probably  leave  something,  but.  I  lielieve.  only 
p.irticular  passages  of  our  history,  and  these 
chiefly  confined  to  the  period  between  the  disso- 
lution of  the  old  and  commencement  of  tK' 
new  government,  which  is  peculiarly  within  his 
knowledge.  After  he  joined  us  in  the  adminis- 
tration, he  had  no  leisure  to  write.  This,  too 
was  my  case.  But  although  I  had-  not  time  t"^ 
'  prepare  anything  express,  my  letters  (all  pre- 
I  served)  will  furnish  the  daily  occurrences  and 
I  views  from  my  return  from  F.urope  in  1700. 
I  till  I  retired  finally  from  office.  These  wiH 
command  more  conviction  than  anything  I  coulil 
have  written  after  my  retirement :  no  day  hav- 
ing ever  passed  during  that  period  withotrt  a 
letter  to  somebody.  Written,  too.  in  the  mo- 
ment, and  in  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  fa^ 
and  feeling,  they  will  carry  internal  evidence 
i  that  what  thev  breathe  is  genuine.  Selections 
from  these,  after  my  death,  may  come  out  suc- 
I  ces<<ively  as  the  maturity  of  circumstances  mav 
.  render  their  appearance  seasonable.  But  mnl- 
tiplied  testimony,  multiplied  views  will  be  nec- 
j  essnry  to  give  solid  estabHshment  to  troth. 
Much  is  known  to  one  which  is  not  known  to 
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another,  and  no  one  knows  everything.  It  is 
the  sum  of  inaividual  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  up  the  whole  truth,  and  to  give  its  correct 
current  through  future  time.  Then,  do  not 
♦  *  ♦  withhold  your  stock  of  information ; 
and  I  would  moreover  recommend  that  you 
trust  it  not  to  a  single  copy,  nor  to  a  single 
depositary.  Leave  it  not  in  the  power  of  any 
one  person,  under  the  distempered  view  of  an 
unlucky  moment,  to  deprive  us  of  the  weight  of 
your  testimony,  and  to  purchase,  by  its  de- 
struction, the  favor  of  any  party  or  person. — To 
\ViLLiAM  Johnson,  vii,  2TT.  Ford  ed.,  x,  247. 
(M..  1823.) 

6423.  -. .    Our   opponents   are   far 

.-.head  of  us  in  preparations  for  placing  their 
cause  favorably  before  posterity.  Yet  I  hope 
even  from  some  of  them  the  escape  of  precious 
truths,  in  angry  explosions  or  effusions  ol 
vanity,  which  will  betray  the  genuine  monarch- 
ism  of  their  principles.  They  do  not  themselves 
believe  what  they  endeavor  to  inculcate,  that 
we  were  an  opposition  party,  not  on  principle, 
but  merely  seeking  for  office. — To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  290.  Ford  ed.,  x,  226.  (M., 
1823.) 

6424.  PABTIES,  Independent  of.— If  I 
could  not  go  to  heaven  but  with  a  party,  I  would 
not  go  there  at  all. — To  Francis  Hopkinson. 
ii,  585.     Ford  ed.,  v,  76.     (P.,  1789) 

6425.  PABTIES,  Jay's  Treaty  and.— 
You  well  know  how  strong  a  character  of  di- 
vision had  been  impressed  on  the  Senate  by 
the  British  treaty.  Common  error,  common 
censure,  and  common  efforts  of  defence  had 
formed  the  treaty  majority  into  a  common  band, 
which  feared  to  separate  even  on  other  sub- 
jects. Towards  the  close  of  the  last  Congress, 
however,  it  had  been  hoped  that  their  ties  began 
to  loosen,  and  their  phalanx  to  separate  a  little. 
This  hope  was  blasted  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
present  session,  by  the  nature  of  the  appeal 
which  the  President  made  to  the  nation  ;  the  oc- 
casion for  which  had  confessedly  sprung  from 
the  fatal  British  treaty.  This  circumstance 
rallied  them  again  to  their  standard,  and  hith- 
erto we  have  had  pretty  regular  treaty  votes 
on  all  questions  of  principle.  And.  indeed. 
I  fear,  that  as  long  as  the  same  individuals  re- 
main, so  long  we  shall  see  traces  of  the  same 
division. — To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  184.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,    145.     (Pa-.   June    1797) 

6426.  PABTIES,  Motives.— That  each 
party  endeavors  to  get  into  the  administration 
r»f  the  government,  and  exclude  the  other  from 
power,  is  true,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  motive  of 
action :  but  this  is  only  secondary  :  the  primary 
motive  being  a  real  and  radical  difference  of 
political  principle.  I  sincerely  wish  our  dif- 
ferences were  but  personally  who  should  gov- 
ern, and  that  the  principles  of  our  Constitu- 
tion were  those  of  both  parties.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  otherwise ;  and  the  question  of  preference 
between  monarchv  and  republicanism,  which 
has  so  long  divided  mankind  elsewhere, 
threatens  a  permanent  division  here. — To  John 
NTelish.  vi,  95.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  374.  (M.,  Jan. 
i?^i3.) 

6427.  PARTIES,  Names.— The  appella- 
tion of  aristocrats  and  democrats  is  the  true 
one  expressing  the  essence  of  all  [political 
parties]. — To  H  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
318.     (M.,  1824.) 

6428.  PARTIES,  Natural  division.— 
The  division  into  whig  and  tory  is  founded  in 
the  nature  of  men ;  the  weakly  and  nerveless. 


the  rich  and  the  corrupt,  seeing  more  safety 
and  accessibility  in  a  strong  executive ;  the 
healthy,  firm,  and  virtuous,  feeling  confidence 
in  their  physical  and  moral  resources,  and  will- 
ing to  part  with  only  so  much  power  as  is  neces- 
sary for  their  good  government ;  and,  therefore, 
to  retain  the  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  many, 
the  division  will  substantially  be  into  whig 
and  tory,  as  in  England  formerly. — To  Joel 
Barlow.  iv,  438.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  150.  (W., 
May  1802.) 

6429. .  I  consider  the  party  di- 
vision of  whig  and  tory  the  most  wholesome 
which  can  exist  in  any  government,  and  well 
v/orthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those 
of  a  more  dangerous  character. — To  William 
T.  Barry,    vii,  255.     (M.,  1822.) 

6430. .    The  parties  of  whig  and 

tory  are  those  of  nature.  They  exist  in  all 
countries,  whether  called  by  these  names,  or  by 
those  of  aristocrats  and  democrats,  coti  droite 
and  cotk  gauche,  ultras  and  radicals,  serviles 
and  liberals.  The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man 
fears  the  people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.  The 
healthy,  strong  and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and 
is  formed  a  whig  by  nature. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette, vii,  325.    Ford  ed.,  x,  281.  (M.,  1823.) 

6431. .  Men  by  their  constitu- 
tions are  naturally  divided  into  two  parties: 
I.  Those  who  fear  and  distrust  the  people,  and 
wish  to  draw  all  powers  from  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  higher  classes.  2.  Those  who 
identify  themselves  with  the  people,  have  con- 
fidence in  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as 
the  most  honest  and  safe,  although  not  the 
most  wise  depositary  of  the  public  interests. 
In  every  country  these  two  parties  exist,  and 
in  every  one  where  they  are  free  to  think,  speak 
and  write,  they  will  declare  themselves.  Call 
them,  therefore,  liberals  and  serviles,  Jacobins 
and  ultras,  whigs  and  tories,  republicans  and 
federalists,  aristocrats  and  democrats,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  please,  they  are  the  same 
parties  still,  and  pursue  the  same  object.  The 
last  appellation  of  aristocrats  and  democrats  is 
the  true  one  expressing  the  essence  of  all. — 
To  H.  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed..  x,  317.  (M.. 
1824.)      ■ 

6432. ^ — .  The  division  of  whig  and 

tory.  or,  according  to  our  denominations,  of 
republican  and  federal,  is  the  most  salutary  of 
all  divisions,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
festered,  instead  of  being  amalgamated ;  for, 
take  away  this,  and  some  more  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  division  will  lake  its  place. — To  Will- 
iam Short,  vii,  392.  Ford  ed.,  x,  335.  (M.. 
1825.) 

6433.  PABTIES,  Opposite.— In  every 
free  and  deliberating  society,  there  must,  from 
the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite  parties,  and 
violent  dissensions  and  discords ;  and  one  of 
these,  for  the  most  part,  must  prevail  over  the 
other  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. — To  John 
Taylor,   iv,  246.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  264.  (Pa.,  1798.) 

6434. .  Wherever  there  are  men. 

there  will  be  parties;  and  wherever  there  are 
free  men  they  will  make  themselves  heard. 
Those  of  firm  health  and  spirits  are  unwilling  to 
cede  more  of  their  liberty  than  is  necessary 
to  preserve  order :  those  of  feeble  constitutions 
will  wish  to  see  one  strong  arm  able  to  protect 
them  from  the  manv.  These  are  the  whigs  and 
tories  of  nature.  These  mutual  jealousies  pro- 
duce mutual  security;  and  while  the  laws  shall 
be  obeyed,  all  will  be  safe.  He  alone  is  vonr 
enemy  who  disobeys  them. — ^Jefferson's  MSS. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  1.  (1801?) 
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6435. .     Men    have    differed    in 

opinion,  and  been  divided  into  parties  by  thes^ 
opinions,  from  the  first  origin  of  societies,  and 
in  all  governments  where  they  have  been  per- 
mitted freely  to  think  and  to  speak.  The  same 
political  parties  which  now  agitate  the  United 
btatcs.  have  existed  through  sdl  time.  Whether 
the  power  of  the  people  or  that  of  the  apt^roi 
should  prevail,  were  questions  which  kept 
the  States  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  etern^il 
convulsions,  as  they  now  schismatize  every  peo- 

Cl^  whose  minds  and  mouths  are  not  shut  np 
y  the  gag  of  a  despot.  And  in  fact,  the  terms 
of  whig  and  tory  belong  to  natural  as  well  as 
to  civil  historv.  They  denote  the  temper  and 
constitution  of  mind  of  different  individuals. — 
To  John   Adams,    vi,    143.      (M.,   1813.) 

6436. .    To  me  it  appears  that 

there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  and  party 
diflferenccs,  from  the  first  establishment  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  present  day,  and  on  the  same 
question  which  now  divides  our  own  country ; 
that  these  will  continue  through  all  future  time; 
that  every  one  takes  his  side  in  favor  of  the 
many,  or  of  the  few,  according  to  his  consti- 
tution, and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed :  that  opinions  which  are  equally  hone?it 
on  both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  estecni 
or  social  intercourse ;  that  as  we  judge  between 
the  Claudii  and  the  Gracchi,  the  Wcntworths 
and  the  Hampdcns  of  past  ages,  so  of  those 
among  us  whose  names  may  happen  to  be  re- 
membercd  for  awhile,  the  next  generations  will 
judge  favorably  or  unfavorably,  according  to 
the  complexion  of  individual  minds,  and  the 
side  they  shall  themselves  have  taken :  thnt 
nothing  new  can  be  added  by  you  or  me  in  sup- 
port of  the  conflicting  opinions  on  government : 
an<l  that  wisdom  and  duty  dictate  an  lunnble 
resignation  to  the  verdict  of  our  future  peers* 
— To  John  Adams,    vi,   145.     (M.,  i8ij,) 

6437. .     To    come    to    our    own 

country,  and  to  the  times  when  you  and  1  be- 
came tirst  acquainted,  we  well  remember  the 
violent  parties  which  agitated  the  old  Compress, 
anrl  their  bitter  contests.  There  you  and  1  were 
together,  and  the  Jays,  and  the  Dickiii'^ons, 
and  other  anti-independents,  were  arrayed 
aKain'^t  us.  They  cherished  the  monarchy  of 
I\n^iand.  and  we  the  rights  of  our  countrymen. 
When  onr  present  government  was  in  tlie  mew. 
passing  from  Confj'deratioii  to  I'nioi^  how  bir- 
ter  w:js  the  schi»im  between  the  'Feds"  nnl 
the  "  Antis  ".  Here  yow  i\iu\  I  were  tOijethtr 
a^ain.  Vor  although.  fi>r  a  moment,  separ.nu-il 
liy  the  Atlniitic  from  the  scene  of  action.  1 
t.ivore<l  thi;  npininn  that  nine  St.ites  should 
contirtn  tlie  Constitution,  in  order  to  secure  it. 
and  the  ijlhers  hold  otT  until  certain  ameiifl- 
nients.  (KeiiKil  favor.ible  to  freedom,  should  be 
]iKi<le.  I  r;illie<l  in  the  first  instant  to  the  wi'-f-r 
Iiri.;io^itinn  I'l"  Mas-;.ichusetts,  that  all  shoidii 
ecMifiriM.  .md  then  all  instruct  their  deleti.ites  10 
urKe  tho'^e  anundnunts.  The  amendments  wktc 
ni:ide.  :in<l  all  were  reconciled  to  the  govern- 
I'u  I't.  r.ut  M'^  smin  as  it  was  put  into  tnotiiT:. 
the  line  of  divi-^ion  was  :jv;ain  drawn.  We  broke 
into  two  ii.'irtits.  v:\rh  wisliing  to  give  the  t,'nv- 
erninent  a  different  direction:  the  one  to 
strcnvrihi-n  the  mn-t  jvipular  braneli.  the  otliei 
till-  n-.orr  pL-nn.-ment  branches,  and  to  extend 
their  permanence. — To   John    Adams,    vi,    145. 

6438. .     TKre    you    and    I    sepa- 

r.Meil  fff  the  first  time,  and  as  we  hat  I  been 
longer  than  nl<>«^t  others  on  the  piiblic  theatre, 
and  our  names  were  more  familiar  to  mir 
countrvnun.  the  jiarty  which  consiflered  you 
as   thiiikitif,'   with    them,    placed    your   name    at 


their  head:  the  other,  for  the  same  reaioi^ 
selected  mine.  But  neither  decency  nor  in- 
clination permitted  us  to  become  the  advocates 
of  ourselves,  or  to  take  part  personally  in  the 
violent  contests  which  followed.  We  suffered 
ourselves,  as  you  so  well  expressed  it  to  be 
passive  subjects  of  public  discussion.  And 
these  discussions,  whether  relating  to  meq, 
iiieasures  or  opinions,  were  conducted  by  the 
parties  with  an  animosity,  a  bitterness  and  sn 
indecency  which  had  never  been  exceeded.  All 
the  resources  of  reason  and  of  wrath  were  ex- 
hausted by  each  party  in  support  of  its  own, 
nud  to  prostrate  the  adversary  opinions;  one 
was  upbraided  with  receiving  the  anti- federal- 
ists, the  other  the  old  tories  and  refugees,  into 
their  bosom.  Of  this  acrimony,  the  public 
papers  of  the  day  exhibit  ample  testimony,  in 
the  debates  of  Confess,  of  State  Legislaturesw 
of  stump-orators,  in  addresses,  answers,  and 
newspaper  essays:  and  to  these,  without  ques- 
tion, may  be  added  the  private  correspondences 
of  individuals:  and  the  less  gtiardcd  in  these. 
because  not  meant  for  the  public  eye.  not  re- 
strained by  the  respect  due  to  that,  but  poured 
forth  from  the  overflowings  of  the  heart  into 
the  bosom  of  a  friend,  as  a  momentary  ease- 
ment of  our  feelings. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  144. 
(1813.) 

6439.  PABTIES,  Principles  and.— Were 
parties  here  divided  merely  by  a  greediness  for 
fMTicc.  as  in  England,  to  taJce  a  part  with  either 
^\ould  l)e  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  or  moral 
man.  But  where  the  principle  of  difference  is 
as  substantial,  and  as  strongly  pronounced  as 
between  the  republicans  and  the  monocnts  of 
our  country.  I  hold  it  as  honorable  to  take  a 
firm  and  decided  part,  and  as  immoral  to  pursue 
a  middle  line,  as  l>etween  the  parties  of  honest 
men  and  rogues,  into  which  every  country  is 
divide<l. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv,  126.  roR3 
CD.,  vii,  43.     (M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

6440 -— .  What  in  fact  is  the  dif- 
ference of  principle  between  the  two  parties? 
The  one  desires  to  preserve  an  entire  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  on 
e:ich  other,  and  the  dependence  of  both  on  the 
same  source — the  free  election  of  the  people. 
J^he  other  party  wishes  to  lessen  the  dependence 
of  the  Executive,  and  of  one  branch  of  the 
Lcfrislature  on  the  people,  some  by  making  them 
hold  for  life,  some  hereditary,  and  some  even 
for  givincr  the  Executive  an  influence  by  patron- 
;iiic  or  corruption  over  the  remaining  popular 
branch,  so  as  to  reduce  the  elective  franchise 
i«i  its  minimum. — To  J.  F,  Mercer,  iv.  563.  (W.. 
1.^04.) 

6441. .  It  is  indeed  of  little  con- 
sul uence  who  governs  us,  if  they  sincerely  and 
/i-.ilously  cherish  the  principles  of  union  and 
I*  ;uiblicanism. — To  Henry  Ue.\rborn.  vii,  21$. 
ToKn  Ki).,  X.   192.      (M.,   1821.) 

6442.  PABTIES,  Public  welfare  and.- 
lioth  of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  hon- 
est part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the 
s:imc  object — the  public  good:  but  they  differ 
essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of 
j.romotinjf  that  good.  One  side  believes  it  l«^ 
done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing 
powers:  the  other,  by  a  different  one.  One 
fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people:  ihw* 
other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers  independent  of 
them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience 
will  prove.  We  think  that  one  side  of  this  ex- 
periment has  been  long  enough  tried,  pnd 
proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of  the  many; 
and  that  the  other  has  not  been  fairly  and  snf- 
Hcicntly   tried.     Our   opponents   think  the  re- 
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verse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the 
nation  concurs,  that  must  prevail. — To  Mrs. 
John  Adams,  iv,  562.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  312.  (M., 
1804.) 

6443.  FABTXES,  Bepublican  vs.  Mon- 
arcliical. — Where  a  Constitution,  like  ours, 
wears  a  mixed  aspect  of  monarchy  and  repub- 
licanism, its  citizens  will  naturally  divide  into 
two  classes  of  sentiment  according  to  their  tone 
of  body  or  mind.  Their  habits,  connections 
and  callings  induce  them  to  wish  to  strengthen 
cither  the  monarchical  or  the  republican  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution.  Some  will  consider 
it  as  an  elective  monarchy,  which  had  better 
be  made  hereditary,  and,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  lead  towards  that  all  the  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  its  administration.  Others  will  view  it 
as  an  energetic  republic,  turning  in  all  its 
points  on  the  pivot  of  free  and  frequent  elec- 
tions. The  great  body  of  our  native  citizens  are 
unquestionably  of  the  republican  sentiment. 
Foreign  education,  and  foreign  conventions  of 
interest,  have  produced  some  exceptions  in 
every  part  of  the  Union,  North  and  South,  and 
perhaps  other  circumstances  in  your  quarter, 
! letter  known  to  you,  may  have  thrown  into 
the  scale  of  exceptions  a  greater  number  of 
the  rich.  Still  there,  I  believe,  and  here  [the 
South]  I  am  sure,  the  great  mass  is  republican. 
Nor  do  any  of  the  forms  in  which  the  public 
disposition  has  been  pronounced  in  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  evince  the  contrary.  All  of 
them,  when  traced  to  their  true  source,  have 
onlv  been  evidences  of  the  preponderant  pop- 
ularity of  a  particular  great  character.  That  in- 
fluence once  withdrawn,  and  our  countrymen 
left  to  the  operation  of  their  own  unbiased 
good  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  see  a 
pretty  rapid  return  of  general  harmony,  and  our 
citizens  moving  in  nhalanx  in  the  paths  of 
regular  liberty,  order,  and  a  sacrosanct  ad- 
herence to  the  Constitution.  Thus  I  think  it 
will  be,  if  war  with  France  can  be  avoided.  But 
if  that  untoward  event  comes  athwart  us  in  our 
present  point  of  deviation,  nobody,  I  believe, 
can  foresee  into  what  port  it  will  drive  us. — 
To  James  Si'llivan.  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
117.      (M.,  Feb.    1797.) 

6444. .     The  toryism  with  which 

we  struggled  in  1777  differed  but  in  name 
from  the  federalism  of  1709.  with  which  we 
struggled  also;  and  the  Anglicism  of  1808. 
against  which  we  are  now  struggling,  is  but  the 
same  thing  still  in  another  form.  It  is  a  long- 
ing for  a  king  and  an  English  king  rather  than 
anv  other.  This  is  the  true  source  of  their 
sorrows  and  wailings. — To  John  Langdon.  v. 
512.     (M.,   1810.) 

6445.  PABTIES,     Washington's     rela- 
tions to. — You  expected  to  discover  the  dif- 
ference   of    our    party    principles    in    (ieneral 
Washington's    valedictory,    and    my    inaugural 
address.     Not  at  all.     General   Washington  did 
not    harbor    one    principle    of    federalism.      He 
was  neither  an  Angloman,  a  monarchist,  nor  a 
separatist.      He  sincerely  wished  the  people  to 
have    as    much    self-government    as    they    were 
competent    to    exercise    themselves.      The    only 
point  on  which  he  and  I  ever  differed  in  opin- 
ion,  was.   that  I  had  more  confidence  than  he 
had   in   the   natural  integrity  and  discretion  of 
the    people,    and   in   the    safety    and    extent    to 
which  they  might  trust  themselves  with  a  con- 
trol  of  their  government.     He  has  asseverated 
to  me  a  thousand  times  his  determination  that 
the    existing   government    should    have    a    fair 
trial,   anci  tnat  m  support  of  it  he  would  spend 


the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  He  did  this  the 
more  repeatedly,  because  he  knew  General  Ham- 
ilton's political  bias,  and  my  apprehensions 
from  it.  It  is  a  mere  calumny,  therefore,  in 
the  monarchists,  to  associate  General  Washing- 
ton with  their  principles.  But  that  may  have 
happened  in  this  case  which  has  been  often 
seen  in  ordinary  cases,  that,  by  oft  repeating  an 
untruth,  men  come  to  believe  it  themselves. 
It  is  a  mere  artifice  in  this  party  to  bolster 
themselves  up  on  the  revered  name  of  that 
first  of  our  worthies. — To  John  Melish.  vi,  97. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  376.  (M.,  Jan.  18 13.)  See  Fed- 
eralists, Hartford  Convention,  Monarch- 
ists, Republicanism  and  Republicans. 

6446.  PASSIONS,  Control.— We  must 
keep  the  passions  of  men  on  our  side,  even 
when  we  are  persuading  them  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix, 
272.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  177.     (P.,  1786.) 

6447.  PASSIONS,   Suppress.— It   is  our 

sacred  duty  to  suppress  passion  among  our- 
selves, and  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have 
inspired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason 
is  better  than  one  of  force. — To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  183.     (M.,  1820,) 

6448.  PATENTS,  Benefits  of.— In  the 
arts,  and  especially  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
many  ingenious  improvements  are  made  in  con- 
sequence of  the  patent-right  giving  exclusive 
use  of  them  for  fourteen  years. — To  M.  Pictet. 
iv,  462.     (W.,  1803.) 

6449.  PATENTS,  Combinations  in.— If 
we  have  a  right  to  use  three  things  separately. 
I  see  nothing  in  reason,  or  in  the  patent  law. 
which  forbids  our  using  them  all  together.  A 
man  has  a  right  to  use  a  saw,  an  axe,  a  plane 
separately :  may  he  not  combine  their  uses  on 
the  same  piece  of  wood  ?  He  has  a  right  to  use 
his  knife  to  cut  his  meat,  a  fork  to  hold  it; 
may  a  patentee  take  from  him  the  right  to  con- 
tinue their  use  on  the  same  subject?  Such  a 
law,  instead  of  enlarging  our  conveniences,  as 
was  intended,  would  most  fearfully  abridge 
them,  and  crowd  us  by  monopolies  out  of  the 
use  of  the  things  we  have. — To  Oliver  Evans. 
vi,  298.     (M.,  1814.) 

6450.  PATENTS,  Duration  of  .—Certain- 
ly an  inventor  ought  to  be  allowed  a  right  to 
the  benefit  of  his  invention  for  some  certain 
time.  It  is  equally  certain  it  ought  not  to  be 
perpetual :  for  to  embarrass  society  with  monop- 
olies for  every  utensil  existing,  and  in  all  the 
details  of  life,  would  be  more  injurious  to  them 
than  had  the  supposed  inventors  never  existed ; 
because  the  natural  understanding  of  its  mem- 
bers would  have  suggested  the  same  things  or 
others  .is  good.  How  long  the  term  should  be, 
is  the  difficult  (question.  Our  legislators  have 
copied  the  English  estimate  of  the  term,  per- 
haps without  sufficiently  considering  how  much 
longer,  in  a  country  so  much  more  sparsely  set- 
tled, it  takes  for  an  invention  to  become  known, 
and  used  to  an  extent  profitable  to  the  inventor. 
Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  that  ingenuity 
should  receive  a  liberal  encouragement. — To 
Oliver  Evans,   v.  75.     (M.,  1807.) 

6451.  PATENTS,  Frivolous.— The  abuse 
of  frivolous  patents  is  likely  to  cause  more  in- 
convenience than  is  countervailed  by  those 
really  useful.  We  know  not  to  what  uses  we 
may  apply  implements  which  were  in  our  hands 
before  the  birth  of  our  government,  and  even 
the  discovery  of  America. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,    vi,  295.     (M.,   1814.) 
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6452.  PATENTS,  Granting  of.— Consid- 
ering the  exclu&ivc  riv-lit  to  iiucntioii  as  ^(ivcn 
not  of  natural  right,  but  i«»r  the  lienetit  01 
society.  I  kii«)\\  well  the  dillieulty  or  drawing 
a  line  between  the  things  which  are  worth  to 
the  public  the  einbarrahsment  oi  an  exclusive 
patent,  and  thu-.i  which  are  not.  .\s  a  member 
of  the  patent  lMi,:rd  for  several  years,  while 
the  law  authorized  a  board  to  grant  or  refuse 
patents.  1  saw  with  what  slow  pn»gress  a  sys 
t«"m  of  general  rules  could  be  matured.  Some, 
however,  were  established  bv  that  board.  (.)ik 
of  these  was,  that  a  machine  of  which  we  were 
possessed,  might  be  api)lied  to  every  man  to  anv 
use  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  that  this  rii^ht 
ought  n(»t  to  be  taken  from  him  and  given  to  a 
monopolist,  because  the  tirst  perhaps  had  occa- 
sion to  apply  it.  Thus  a  screw  for  crushing 
pla>ter  might  be  employed  for  crushing  corn- 
cobs. .\nd  a  chain-pump  for  raising  water 
might  be  used  for  raising  wheat  :  this  being 
merely  a  change  of  application.  .-Vnother  ruie 
was  that  a  change  of  material  should  not  give 
title  to  a  patent.  *  *  *  .\  third  was  that  a 
mere  ch.mge  oi  form  should  give  no  right  to  a 
patent.  ♦  *  *  lUit  there  were  still  abundance 
oi  cases  which  could  not  be  brought  under  ruK  . 
until  they  sln>uld  have  i>resented  themselves 
muler  all  their  aspects;  and  these  investiga 
lions  oec'.iiiying  more  time  of  the  members  of 
the  board  tlian  they  could  st)are  from  higher 
dutie>;.  the  whole  was  turned  over  to  the  iu- 
dici.iry.  tf»  be  matured  into  a  system,  under 
which  everv  one  might  know  when  his  actions 
were  safe  and  lawful.  Instead  of  refusing  a 
l-atent  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  board  was 
aulhori/etl  Xo  di».  the  patent  n«)W  issues  of 
course,  subject  to  be  tleclared  v(»iil  on  such 
principles  as  should  be  established  l)y  the  ccuirts 
(m'  l.iw.  Til's  business,  however,  is  but  little 
analogous  to  their  course  of  reading,  since 
we  111 iu- lit  in  v.iin  turn  over  all  the  lubberly 
volumes  of  the  law  to  find  a  single  ray  which 
woubl  light<-n  the  path  of  the  mechanic  or  the 
n:.'ithematician.  It  is  more  within  the  inform;i- 
tion  of  a  ln..ird  of  aeailemieal  professors.  an<l 
.1  previ  I'l-  rcr'i'-a'  of  paii-nt  wonM  better  guar«l 
our    citi/ens    against    harassment    by    lawsuits. 

I '.111  linul.'.nd  had  sjiven  it  to  her  judges,  and 
the  n«>ti.i!  prcdoiiiin.iney  of  lur  examples  carried 
it  to  ..Tir*-. — To  N^.\^  M<riiiu>o\.  vi.  iSi. 
(M..    IS;  ^1 

-  PATENTS,   Inventors  and.— See   I.s- 
\r\.'i-'\s  a';<!   I  n\i:\  Fi»k>.  l\i(;iii>  cr. 

6453.  PATENTS,  Law  of.— 1  found  it 
II;' -If  •!itl:«n!t  lii.m  I  had  on  tirst  view  iniairiiied. 
to  ilr.iw  ill'  vl.nise  \  ou  wi^h  to  h.-ive  introduced 
i-  th-  iiul'..,  .1  l,ili;  *  Will  you  m;ike  tlu  first 
fill  .-LMJiisi  till  patentte  c-Michisivf  aijainst  all 
•  •tilers  wli"  ■:.i;lit  be  iiiti-rrstetl  to  conte-^t  hi'^ 
]m:«  ir  ■'  • !"  y.!i  d.'  he  will  .ilw.'iys  have  a 
c  .•m!^!--\  t  ^w'}*  '•!'io.L-lit  ;u::'.i'v-t  himself  at  o:ic«-. 
<  >r  will  >''i  •.;:%'  «  vi-v.  -ou  .1  rivilit  to  brim: 
rn.ti";i-  '^l•p.ll■;!t(  1\.  1;"  >  on  «li».  besides  runnitr.: 
I"'..  'i-'UT-  v.'^!i  tin-  rxiH  n^t--  ami  vexatiiMis  o; 
i.i\^  •■•:1-.  >■■  n  V  i'l  b«  s-.iTv  ti^  'iiul  ^o'.u-  jur\  in 
*tii-  1i>i:_-  r;;"..  who  tt-.m-.i  mtitivi>  of  part::ility  or 
i^ii'i.'.i.'M-.  vii:  iln.l  :i  M-rilict  ."ii.'.-.Mi.-t  hii  > 
th'Misih  1m". 'btd  shouM  have  been  bofiTo 
•■.i".ri.l  '■•■  ]u<  f.ivor.  ]  ri-:illy  believe  tliat  Ks- 
evil  will  i".m:-oa  'Voni  K;i\in'j  him  to  brinu  v.iii^ 
.■i'j;iin^<  tl;'-r  V.  b..  inv.tde  bis  richt.- -- IVi ']{ ir,!! 
W'l!.:,.' \M>'V.     I'ouu  ■  1)..  V.  ^-tj.      ii;ui.) 

*  J'fT  •.•-•■ -v"^  V'-"'  "t.-*  Tr'-nuito  the  T'lurress  'if  rbo 
T's'.-f'i:  .\:--"  W.I-;  :!Vr-..!i:'.-.."l  im<iihe  II.  r.-.' .>:' K.-;.- 
nisfiratr-n-.  ■  -  Mr  Wliiti.-  on  I"eb.  7.  i-  n  N-.  .-i.  •■..:', 
wastakc:^  •.:•»<,:;  i?,  however;  hut  in  thi- m-xt  C"!'.-rress 
**  vax  p-i-.v.!--.!  alter  maiiv  miv.'-r  alter. itin'i-  'im!  be'-ii 
de.  -  l^l'i  l'M< 


6454.  PATENTS,  Monopoly   and.— If  a 

new  application  of  our  old  macnines  be  a  grouiii 
01  monopoly,  the  patent  law  will  take  from  u.- 
much  more  good  than  it  will  give. — To  Olivi.; 
P-VANs.    vi.  298.     iM..   1814.) 

6455.  PATENTS,  BegiQation  of  .—A  rule 
has  occurred  to  me.  which  1  think,  would  "  ' 
gi>  far  towards  securing  the  citizen  against  tli-.- 
\exalion    oi    frivolous    patents.      It    is    to   c.'ii- 
sider    the    invention    of    any    new    mcchamca 
power,  or  of  any  new  combination   of  the  i-.u 
chanical  powers  already   known,   as   entitled  t  ■ 
nn   exclusive  grant :   but  that   the   purchaser  ■■! 
the   right  to   use  the  invention   should   \k  free 
to    apply    it    to    every    purpose    of    which    i*    :- 
susceptible. — To  TnoM.\s  Cooi'Kr.    vi     ?--    \.M. 
1814.) 

6456.  PATENTS,  Scope  of. — (Yon  say] 
that  your  patent  is  for  your  improvement  in  tlu- 
manufacture  of  flour  by  the  application  of  cer- 
tain principles,  and  of  such   machinery  as  will 
carry   those  principles   into   oi>eraiion,   whether 
of  the  improved  elevator,  improved  hopper-lwv 
or    (without   being    confined    to    them)    of  anv 
machinerv  known  and  free  to  the  public.    1  cai. 
conceive  how  a  machine  may  improve  the  manu- 
facture of  flour :   but  not  how   a   f^rincitli-  ab- 
stracted from  any  machine  can  <lo  it.     It  rnuiit 
then  be  the  machine,  and  the  principle  of  th-'' 
machine,    which    is    secured    to    you    by    vour 
patent.     Recurring  now   to   the   wonls  of  vn'.i. 
definition,  do  they  mean  that,  while  all  are  fru. 
to   use   the   old    string   of   buckets,    and   Arch: 
medes's  screw   for  the  purposes  to  which  thf^ 
have    been    formerly    applied,    you    alone    hj\c 
the  exclusive  right  to  apply  them  to  the  ni:ir.  1- 
factnre   of   Hour?    that   no   one   has   a   rijit  i- 
apply  his  old  machines  to  all  the  purposes  of 
which  they  are  susceptible?  that  every  one.  f -r 
instance,  who  can  apply  the  hoe.  the' spade.  '^ 
the  axe,  to  any  purpo.«e  to  which  they  have  rn.: 
been  before  applied,  may  have  a  patent  n>r  th-. 
exclusive    right    to    that    application?    and   ria* 
excbide    aM    others,    under    penalties     frr»:v.    >■■ 
using  their  hoe.  spade,  or  axe?     If  this  be  th- 
meaning,  [it  is]  niv  opinion  that  the  I.egislai.ir. 
ne\er  meant  by  the  patent  law  to   sweep  awiv- 
Si>  extensively  the  rights  of  their   con<tilnei::< 
r.nid    thus!    to    environ    everything    thev   to'.ici- 
with   snares, — To   Oi.ivkr   Kvans.    vi    20-    i  ^l 
t8i.}.' 

6457.  PATEBNALISM,     Condemned.- 

T laving  always  observed  that  public  work- 
are  iiiucli  loss  advantaRonusly  managed  :h::-' 
tlio  same  are  by  private  hands.  I  have  ihou::li: 
it  better  fr^r  the  public  to  go  to  market  f"' 
whatever  it  wants  which  is  in  be  found  thert : 
ioy  there  competition  brings  it  down  to  the 
niinitnum  f)f  value.  *  *  *  j  think  it  m..- 
lerial.  too.  not  to  abstract  the  hiffh  exeortj-.j 
f^lTicers  frotn  those  functions  which  iioN'v) 
e]>>e  is  charged  to  carry  on,  and  to  emr-Ky 
iliem  in  superintending  works  which  are\'' - 
ing  on  abundantly  in  private  hand-.  Our 
predecessors  went  on  diflTerent  principlf. 
tluy  bought  iron  mines,  and  .sought  for  coprvr 
one<.^  We  own  a  mine  at  Harper's  Ferry  '•' 
the  fmcst  iron  ever  put  into  a  cannon,  whic' 
we  are  afraid  to  attempt  to  work.  \Ve  luv:^ 
rented  it  heretofore,  but  i:  is  now  wiihon'. 
a  tetiant.— To  Mr.  Bibb.    v.  3J6.     (  M..  180S  J 

6458.  PATEBNALISM.  Private  enter- 
prise vs. — Private  enterprise  manages  *  '  • 
nitich  better  [than  thegovernmcnt]  all  the  con- 
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cerns  to  which  it  is  equal. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  68.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  494. 
(1806.) 

6459.  PATIENCE,  Abuse  of.— When 
patience  has  begotten  false  estimates  of  its 
motives,  when  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is 
believed  they  will  be  borne,  resistance  becomes 
morality. — To  Madame  de  Stael.  v,  133.  (W., 
1807.) 

6460.  PATBIOTISM,  Cherish.— Let  the 
love  of  our  country  soar  above  all  minor 
passions. — To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M., 
1811.) 

6461. .    The  first  object  of  my 

licart  is  my  country.  In  that  is  embarked  my 
family,  my  fortune,  and  my  own  existence. 
I  have  not  one  farthing  of  interest,  nor  one 
fibre  of  attachment  out  of  it.  nor  a  single 
motive  of  preference  of  any  one  nation  to  | 
another,  but  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  , 
or  less  friendly  to  us. — To  Elbridge  Gerry. 
iv,  269.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  329.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

6462.  PATBIOTISM,      Disinterested.— 

The  man  who  loves  his  country  on  its  own 
account,  and  not  merely  for  its  trappings  of 
interest  or  power,  can  never  be  divorced  from 
it,  can  never  refuse  to  come  forward  when 
he  finds  that  she  is  engaged  in  dangers  which 
he  has  the  means  of  warding  off.— To  El- 
bridge Gerry,  iv,  188.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  151. 
(Pa..  June  1797.) 

6463. .     Let  us  deserve  well  of 

our  country  by  making  her  interests  the  end 
of  all  our  plans,  and  not  our  own  pomp, 
patronage,  and  irresponsiblity. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  141.  (W., 
1802.) 

6464.  PATBIOTISM,  Inspirations  to.— 
I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find  it  convenient  to 
come  to  Europe.  *  ♦  ♦  it  will  make  you 
adore  your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  climate, 
its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people  and  manners. 
*  *  *  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  in- 
s»^anccs  of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica. I  will  venture  to  say,  no  man  now  living 
will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American  re- 
moving to  settle  in  Europe,  and  continuing 
there.  Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  this. 
and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it  is  their 
interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  contagion, 
those  peculiarities  in  their  government  and 
manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  those 
blessings. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  352.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.  59-     (P-.  1785.) 

6465.  PATBIOTISM,  Sacrifices  for.— 
To  preserve  the  peace  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
j^romote  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  re- 
unite opinion,  cultivate  a  spirit  of  candor, 
moderation,  charity  and  forbearance  toward 
one  another,  are  objects  calling  for  the  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  of  every  good  man  and 
patriot.  Our  religion  enjoins  it;  our  hap- 
piness demands  it;  and  no  sacrifice  is  req- 
it-sitc  but  of  passions  hostile  to  both.— To 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  (W., 
1801.) 


6466.  PATBONAGE,  Advantages  of .— 

Those  who  have  once  got  an  ascendancy,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  their  revenues  and  offices,  have 
immense  means  for  retaining  their  advantage. 
—To  John  Taylor,  iv,  246.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
263.     (Pa.,  June  1798.) 

6467.  PATBONAGE,  Corruption  and.— 

Bad  men  will  sometimes  get  in  [the  Pres- 
idency], and  with  such  an  immense  patronage, 
may  make  great  progress  in  corrupting  the 
public  mind  and  principles.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject with  which  wisdom  and  patriotism  should 
be  occupied. — To  Moses  Robinson,  iv,  380. 
(W.,  1801.) 

6468.  PATBONAGE,  CurtaiUng.— They 

[first  republican  Congress]  *  *  ♦  are  dis- 
arming executive  patronage  and  preponder- 
ance, by  putting  down  one-half  the  offices  of 
the  United  States,  which  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary.— To  General  Kosciusko.  iv.  430. 
(W.,  April  1802.)  See  Offices  and  Office- 
holders. 

6469.  PATBONAGE,  Distribution  of .— 

I  am  sensible  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  jus- 
tice of  dispersing  employments  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  But  this  is  difficult  as 
to  the  smaller  offices,  which  require  to  be 
filled  immediately  as  they  become  vacant  and 
are  not  worth  coming  for  from  the  distant 
States.  Hence  they  will  unavoidably  get  into 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  vicinities  of  the 
seat  of  government,- a  reason  the  more  for 
removing  that  seat  to  the  true  centre.— To 
Colonel  Henry  Lee.  Ford  ed.,  v,  163. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

6470.  PATBONAGE,    Elections    and.— 

The  elective  principle  becomes  nothing,  if  it 
may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patronage 
of  the  General  Government. — To  (jOvernor 
Thomas  M'Kean.  iv,  350.  Ford  ed..  vii, 
487.    (W..  1801.) 

6471.  PATBONAGE,    Necessity    for.— 

The  safety  of  the  government  absolutely  re- 
quired that  its  direction  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments should  be  taken  into  friendly  hands. 
Its  safety  did  not  even  admit  that  the  whole 
of  its  immense  patronage  should  be  left  at 
the  command  of  its  enemies  to  be  exercised 
secretly  or  openly  to  reestablish  the  tyrannical 
and  dilapidating  system  of  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, and  their  deleterious  principles 
of  government. — To  Elbridge  Gerry.  Ford 
ed.,  viii,  169.     (W.,  1802.) 

6472.  PATBONAGE,    Partizans   and.— 

Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at 
elections  according  to  his  conscience;  but  we 
should  betray  the  cause  committed  to  our 
care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  of- 
ficial patronage  to  be  used  to  overthrow  that 
cause. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  176.     (W..  1802.) 

6473.  P  ATBONAGB,  Por  personal  ends. 

— A  person  who  wishes  to  make  [the  bestowal 
of  office]  an  engine  of  self-elevation,  may 
do  wonders  with  it ;  but  to  one  who  wishes  to 
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use  it  conscientiously  for  the  public  good, 
without  regard  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  friend- 
ship, it  creates  enmities  without  number, 
many  open,  but  more  secret,  and  saps  the 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  life. — To  James 
Sullivan,    v,  252.    (W.,  1808.) 

6474.  PATBONAOE,  Use  of.— The  pat- 
ronage of  public  office  should  no  longer  be 
confided  to  one  who  uses  it  for  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  national  will. — To  Albert  Gal- 
latin,    iv,  544.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  304.     (1804.) 

6475. .     No    government    [can] 

discharge  its  duties  to  the  best  advantage  of 
its  citizens,  if  its  agents  [are]  in  a  regular 
course  of  thwarting  instead  of  executing  all 
its  measures,  and  [are]  employing  the  patron- 
age and  induencc  of  their  offices  against  the 
government  and  its  measures. — To  John 
Page.  v.  136.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  118.  (W..  July 
1807.) 

6476.  PATBONAOE  vs.  PATBIOTISM. 
— Let  us  dest^rve  well  of  our  countr>'  by  ma- 
king her  intcrcst^  the  end  of  all  our  plans, 
and  not  our  own  pomp,  patronage,  and  ir- 
responsibility.— To  Alijert  Gallatin,  iv.  429. 
Forded.,  viii.  141.    (W.,  1802.) 

6477.  PAUPEBS,    No    American.— We 

have  no  paupers,  the  old  and  crippled  among 
us.  who  possess  nothing  and  have  no  faniilie.s 
to  take  care  of  them,  being  too  few  to  merit 
notice  as  a  separate  section  of  society,  or  to 
aliect  a  general  estimate.  The  great  mass  of 
our  poi)ulation  is  of  laborers ;  our  rich  who 
can  live  without  labor,  either  manual  or  pro- 
fessional, licini;  few,  and  of  moderate  wealth. 
Most  of  the  laboring  class  possess  property, 
cultivate  their  own  lands,  have  families,  and 
from  the  demand  for  their  labor  are  enabled 
to  exact  from  the  rich  and  the  competent  such 
prices  as  enable  them  to  be  fed  abundaiitlv. 
clothed  .'iImu'c  mere  decency,  to  labor  mod- 
erately and  raise  their  families. — To  TlIoM.^.s 
(."ooiM.R.    vi,   .^77.      (.M..   1814.) 

6478.  PEACE,     America    and.— Twenty 

years  of  peace,  and  the  prosperity  so  visibly 
Howinp  from  it,  have  but  strengthened  our 
attaelinient  to  ii,  and  the  l)les^inp^  it  briiijrs, 
.'•nd  we  dn  nut  despair  of  being  always  a 
IKace.'ible  nati<.>n. — To  M.  Cauanis.     iv.  4(J7. 

6479.  PEACE,  Blessings  of.— Wars  and 

conieniions.  imlied.  lill  the  pajiires  of  hi>t«)ry 
with  nil 're  niriiur.  I»iU  more  bles>cd  is  that 
lU'itiiMi  wliove  .s'lent  course  of  happiness 
furni«>]u.>  ni'tliir.i^  f«.ir  history  to  .<ay.  This  is 
wliai  I  nmliitioii  for  niy  own  country. — To 
0»MTi:  l)ioi)\-ii.     V,  6j.     (  \V.,  1807.) 

6480.  PEACE,    Bread    and.— Were    I    in 

I'.nropc.  pj.v  rt  ptinis  [peace  and  a  loaf| 
v.ouhl  ccrtain-y  he  my  motto. — To  Cumte 
DioHATi.     V.  6 J.     (.W..  1S07.J 

6481.  PEACE.  Cherishing.— I  believe 
that  ilirraipli  all  America  there  has  been  but 
a  >int,de  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  peace 
rnifl  war.  which  wa<  in  favor  of  the  farmer. 
The  Hxecntivc  here  ha<  cherished  it  with 
e(!nal  and  unanimous  desire.  We  have  dif- 
fered, perhaps,  as  to  the  tone  of  conduct  ex- 


actly adapted  to  the  securing  it. — ^To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  6.  Ford  a).,  \'i,  321.  (Pa.* 
June  1793) 

0482. .    Having  seen  the  people 

of  all  other  nations  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
under  the  wars  and  prodigalities  of  their 
rulers,  I  have  cherished  their  opposites,  peace, 
economy,  and  riddance  of  public  debt,  be- 
lieving that  these  were  the  high  road  to  public 
as  well  as  private  prosperity  and  happiness:.— 
To  Henry  Middleton.  vi,  go.  (M.,  Jan. 
1813.) 

6483.  PEACE,  Cultivate.— Young  as  we 
are,  and  with  such  a  country  before  us  to 
fill  with  people  and  with  happiness,  we  should 
point  in  that  direction  the  whole  generative 
force  of  nature,  wasting  none  of  it  in  efforts 
of  ♦  *  *  destruction. — Notes  on  Virginl^. 
viii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  278.     (1782.) 

6484. .  It  should  be  our  en- 
deavor to  cultivate  the  peace  and  friendship 
of  every  nation,  even  of  that  which  has  in- 
jured us  most,  when  we  shall  have  carried 
our  point  against  her. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  412.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  279.     (1782.) 

6485. .  I  am  decidedly  of  opin- 
ion we  should  take  no  part  in  European 
qtiarrels,  but  cultivate  peace  and  commerce 
wi:h  all. — To  General  Washington,  ii.  533- 
FoKD  ED.,  V.  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

6486. .    We    wish    to    cultivate 

peace  and  friendship  with  all  nations.  Iw- 
lieving  that  course  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  our  own.— To  Sir  John  Sinclair. 
vii,  24.     (M.,  1816.) 

6487.  PEACE,  The  Deity  and.— I  bless 
the  Almighty  Being,  Who.  in  gathering  to- 
gether the  waters  under  the  heavens  into  one 
place,  divided  the  dry  land  of  your  hemi- 
sphere from  the  dry  lands  of  ours,  and  said. 
at  least  be  there  peace. — To  Earl  of  Buchan. 
iv,  493.     (W.,  180.V) 

6488.  PEACE,  Desire  for.— The  power  of 
making  war  often  prevents  it.  and  in  our  ca>e 
would  give  efficacy  to  our  desire  of  peace.— 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Fokd  ed.. 
v.  57.     (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

6489. .    The    bravery    exhibited 

by  our  citizens  on  that  element  [the  ocean] 
will.  I  tnist.  be  a  testimony  to  the  world  :hat 
it  is  not  the  want  of  that  virtue  which  make< 
u^  seek  their  peace,  but  a  conscientious  desire 
to  direct  the  energies  of  our  nation  to  the 
nuiltiplication  of  the  human  race,  and  not  :o 
it-;  destruction. — First  Annual  MESS.xfiE. 
viii,  8.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  118.     (1801.) 

6490.  PEACE,  With  England.— I  am 
glad  of  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  and  shall 
still  be  more  so.  if,  by  a  reasonable  arrange- 
ment against  impressment,  they  will  make  it 
truly  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  not  a  mere  truce, 
as  we  must  all  consider  it,  until  the  principle 
of  the  war  is  settled. — To  General  Deab- 
lOR.v.    vi,  450.    (M.,  March  1815.) 

6491. .    The  United  States  and 

Great  Britain  ought  to  wish  for  peace  and 
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peace;  it  is  a  good  old  custom  handed  down 
by  your  ancestors,  and  as  such  I  respect  and 
join  in  it  with  reverence.  I  hope  we  shall 
long  continue  to  smoke  in  friendship  to- 
gether.— To  Brother  John  Baptist  de 
CoKiNE.     viii,  172.     C1781.) 

6510.  PEACE,  A  Polar  star.— Peace  and 
justice  [should]  be  the  polar  stars  of  the 
American  Societies. — To  J.  Correa.  vii,  184, 
l'\»RD  EU.,  X,  164.     (M..  1820.) 

6511.  PEACE,  A  policy  of.— Determined 
a*;  we  arc  to  avoid,  if  pos.sible,  wasting  the 
energies  of  our  people  in  w.ir  and  destruc- 
lion.  we  shall  avoid  implicating  ourselves  with 
I  he  powers  of  Europe,  even  in  support  of 
principles  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  They 
liave  so  many  other  interests  different  from 
ours,  that  we  must  avoid  being  entangled  in 
them.  We  believe  we  can  enforce  those 
principles,  as  to  ourselves,  by  peaceable 
means,  now  that  we  are  likely  to  have  our 
public  councils  detached  from  foreign  views. 
— To  Thomas  Paixe.  iv,  370.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  18.     (W..  March  1801.) 

6512. .     I   hope  that  peace  and 

amity  with  all  nations  will  long  be  the 
character  of  our  land,  and  that  its  prosperity 
lender  the  Charier  will  react  on  the  mind  of 
luirope,  and  profit  her  by  the  example. — To 
Karl  of  Blciian.    iv,  494.     (W.,  1803.) 

6513. .     We   ask   for   peace  and 

justice  from  all  nations. — To  James  Monroe. 
v,  12.     Foku  EI).,  viii,  450.     (W..  May  1806.) 

6514. .     The   desire   to   preserve 

our  country  from  the  calamities  and  ravages 
of  war,  by  cultivating  a  disposition,  and  pur- 
suing a  conduct,  conciliatory  and  friendly  to 
all  nation^,  has  bocn  sincerely  cnlertaincd 
and  faithfully  followed.  It  was  dictated  by 
llie  i)rincip]cs  r>f  humanity,  the  precepts  of  the 
gdspel.  and  the  general  wish  of  our  country. 
-  Ri:ri.v  TO  Address,     viii,  118.     (1807.) 

6515.  PEACE,  Politics  and.— We  have 
groat  ntcd  of  peace  in  Europe,  that  foroigcn 
affair-^  may  no  longer  bear  .so  heavily  on  ours. 
W  V  have  great  need  for  the  ensuing  twelve 
iiK mills  to  he  left  to  ourselves.  The  enemies 
of  onr  CoU'ititution  are  preparing  a  fearful 
o|ier.'iti«)n.  and  the  di'^>ensions  in  this  State 
I  I'ennsyh.inia]  are  loo  likely  to  bring  things 
to  the  situation  thoy  wish,  when  our  Bona- 
parte, surrounded  by  his  comrades  in  arms, 
may  '^tep  in  to  give  us  political  salvation  in 
lii>  way.  It  l)eliot)ves  our  citizens  t«i  be  on 
their  guard,  to  be  firm  in  their  principles,  and 
full  of  oontidence  in  themselves.  We  are 
uble  to  preserve  our  .self-government  if  we 
will  but  think  .<«>. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iv, 
,\i<i.     I'oKD  KD..  vii.  422.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1800.) 

6516.  PEACE,  Prayers  for.— I  pray  for 

poace.  a<  be^t  for  all  the  world,  best  for  us, 
and  best  for  nie.  who  have  already  lived  to 
see  three  war>.  and  now  pant  ior  nothing 
more  than  :o  be  permitted  to  depart  in  peace. 
-—To  Thomas  Lkh^er.  vi,  466.  Ford  ed., 
522.     (M.,  181.S.) 


6517.  PEACE,  Preserving.— My  hope  of 
preserving  peace  for  our  country  is  not 
founded  in  the  greater  principles  of  non-re- 
sistance under  every  wrong,  but  in  the  belief 
that  a  just  and  friendly  conduct  on  our  part 
will  produce  justice  and  friendship  from 
others.— To  Earl  of  Buchan.  iv,  494.  (\V.. 
1803.) 

6518. If  nations  go  to  war  for 

every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never  be 
peace  on  earth.— To  Madame  de  Stael.  v. 
133.     (W.,   1807.) 

6519. .    To  preserve  and  secure 

peace  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  my  admin- 
istration.—R.  TO  A.  Baltimore  Baphsts. 
viii.  137.     (1808.) 

6520.  PEACE,  A  principle  of  ^vem- 

nient.--Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none,  ♦  ♦  *  I  deem  [one  of  the] 
essential  principles  of  our  government  and. 
consequently,  [one]  which  ought  to  shape  its 
administration. — First  Inaugural  Address. 
viii,  4.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  4.     (1801.) 

6521. .  Peace  has  been  our  prin- 
ciple, peace  is  our  interest,  and  peace  has 
saved  to  the  world  this  only  plant  of  free  and 
rational  government  now  existing  in  it 
*  *  *  However,  therefore,  we  may  have 
heen  reproached  for  pursuing  our  Quaker  sys- 
tem, time  will  affix  the  stamp  of  wisdom  on 
it.  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our 
citizens  will  attest  its  merit.  And  this.  I 
l)elieve.  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  first  duty  of  governors,  and 
not  the  slaughter  of  men  and  devastation  of 
the  countries  placed  xmder  their  care,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  fantastic  honor,  unallied  to  virtue  or 
liappiness;  or  in  gratification  of  the  angn- 
passions,  or  the  pride  of  administrators,  ex- 
cited by  personal  incidents,  in  which  their 
citizens  have  no  concern. — To  General  Kos- 
ciusko.    V,  585.     (M.,  1811.) 

6522.  PEACE,    And   profit.— Peace  and 

profit  will.  I  hope,  be  our  lot.— To  Benjamin 
Vaughax.     iii.  159.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6523.  PEACE,  Prosperity  and.— Our  de- 
si  re  is  to  pursue  ourselves  the  path  of  peace 
as  the  only  one  leading  surely  to  prospcrit}-. 
— To  George  Hammond,  iii.  559.  Ford  ed.. 
vi.  2?,3.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

6524. .     I    have    ever   cherished 

the  same  spirit  with  all  nations,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  peace,  prosperity,  liberty  and 
morals,  have  an  intimate  connection. — To  Dt 
George  Logan,  vi,  215.  Ford  ed,.  ix.  121. 
(M.,  1813.) 

6525.  PEACE,  Public  welfare  and.— We 

wish  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with 
all  nations,  believing  that  course  most  con- 
ducive to  the  welfare  of  our  own. — To  Rtrrs 
King.     iv.  444.     Ford  ed.,  viii,   1^4.     (W.. 

1802.) 

6526.  PEACE,  Pursuit  of— From  the  mo- 
ment which  sealed  our  peace  and  indcpend- 
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ence,  our  nation  has  wisely  pursued  the  paths 
of  peace  and  justice.  During  the  period  in 
which  I  have  been  charged  with  its  concerns, 
no  effort  has  been  spared  to  exempt  us  from 
the  wrongs  and  the  rapacity  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  feel  assured  that  no 
American  will  hesitate  to  rally  round  the 
standard  of  his  insulted  country,  in  defence 
of  that  freedom  and  independence  achieved 
by  the  wisdom  of  sages,  and  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  heroes. — R.  to  A.  Georgetown 
Republicans,    viii,  159.     (1809.) 

6527. .  Do  what  is  right,  leav- 
ing the  people  of  Europe  to  act  their  follies 
and- crimes  among  themselves,  while  we  pur- 
sue in  good  faith  the  paths  of  peace  and 
prosperity. — To  President  Monroe,  vii,  290. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  259.    (M.,  1823.) 

6528.  PEACE,  Securing.— Whatever  en- 
ables us  to  go  to  war,  secures  our  peace. — To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  v,  198.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

6529.  PEACE,   Wisdom   of. — Peace  and 

friendship  with  all  mankind  is  our  wisest 
policy ;  and  I  wish  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pursue  it.— To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  i,  553. 
(P..  1786.) 

6530.  PEACE,  Wishes  for.— That  peace, 
safety,  and  concord  may  be  the  portion  of  our 
native  land,  and  be  long  enjoyed  by  our  fel- 
low-citizens, is  the  most  ardent  wish  of  my 
heart,  and  if  I  can  be  instnimental  in  pro- 
curing or  preserving  them,  I  shall  think  I 
have  not  lived  in  vain. — To  Benjamin 
Waring,     iv,  378.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6531. .     It  is  impossible  that  any 

other  man  should  wish  peace  as  much  as  I 
r'o ;  although  duty  may  control  that  wish. — 
To  Joel  Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  168. 
(\V.,  Dec.  1807.)     See  Alliances, 

6532.  PEACE  vs.  WAB.— I  value  peace, 
and  I  should  unwillingly  see  any  event  take 
place  which  would  render  war  a  necessary 
resource. — To  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  iv, 
435-    (W..  April  1802.) 

6533. .     I   hope   we   shall   prove 

how  much  happier  for  man  the  Quaker 
policy  is,  and  that  the  life  of  the  feeder,  is 
better  than  that  of  the  fighter ;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  that  the  desolation  by  these 
maniacs  [European  kings]  of  one  part  of 
the  earth  is  the  means  of  improving  it  in 
other  parts. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  245. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  217.     (M.,  1822.) 

—  PELISIPIA,  Proposed  State  of  .—See 
Western  Territory. 

6534.  PENDLETON  (Edmund),  Ad- 
dress of. — Your  patriarchal  address  to  your 
country  is  running  through  all  the  republican 
papers,  and  has  a  very  great  effect  on  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  short,  simple,  and  presents  things  in 
a  view  they  readily  comprehend.  The  char- 
acter and  circumstances,  too,  of  the  writer  leave 
them    without  doubts  of  his  motives.— To   Ed- 

WUND    FENDLETOJV.      iv,    274.      FoRD    ED.,   vii,    336. 

(Pa.,   1799.} 


6535.  PENDLETON  (Edmund),  Per- 
severance.—Mr.  Pendleton  ♦  *  ♦  was  the 
ablest  man  in  debate  I  have  ever  met  with.  He 
had  not,  indeed,  the  poetical  fancy  of  Mr. 
Henry,  his  sublime  imagination,  his  lofty  and 
overwhelming  diction ;  but  he  was  cool,  smooth 
and  persuasive ;  his  language  flowing,  chaste 
and  embellished ;  his  conceptions  quick,  acute 
and  full  of  resource;  never  vanquished:  for  if 
he  lost  the  main  battle,  he  returned  upon  you, 
and  regained  so  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  a 
drawn  one.  by  dexterous  manoeuvres,  skir- 
mishes in  detail,  and  the  recovery  of  small  ad- 
vantages which,  little  singly,  were  important 
altogether.  You  never  knew  when  you  were 
clear  of  him,  but  were  harassed  by  his  perse- 
verance, until  the  patience  was  worn  down  ot 
all  who  had  less  of  it  than  himself.  Add  to  this, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
benevolent  of  men,  the  kindest  friend,  the  most 
amiable  and  pleasant  of  companions,  which  in- 
sured a  favorable  reception  to  whatever  came 
from  him. — Autobiography,  i,  37.  Ford  ed., 
i,  50.     (1821.) 

6536.  PENDULUM,   Advantages    of.— 

The  great  and  decisive  superiority  of  the  pendu- 
lum, as  a  standard  of  measure,  is  its  accessi- 
bility to  all  men,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 
— To  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  vi,  20.  (M.,  181 1.) 

6537.  PENDULUM,  Construction  of  .—I 

have  a  curiosity  to  try  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  here.  *  *  »  The  bob  should 
be  spherical,  of  lead,  and  its  radius,  I  presume, 
about  one  inch.  *  *  *  The  suspending  rod 
should  be  such  as  not  to  be  affected  by  heat  or 
cold,  nor  yet  so  heavy  as  to  affect  too  sensibly 
the  centre  of  oscillation.  Would  not  a  rod 
of  wood  not  larger  than  a  large  wire  answer 
this  double  view?  *  *  *  Iron  has  been  found 
but  about  six  times  as  strong  as  wood  while 
its  specific  gravity  is  eight  times  as  great.  *  *  • 
A  rod  of  white  oak  not  larger  than  a  seine 
twine,  would  probably  support  a  spherical  bob 
of  lead  of  one  inch  radius. — To  Dr.  Robert 
Patterson,    vi,   26.     (M.,   181 1.) 

6538.  PENDULUM,  Experiments  with. 
— I  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  precaution  of 
making  the  experiment  of  the  pendulum  on 
the  sea-shore,  because  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  United  States  would  not  add  1-5000  part  to 
the  length  of  the  earth's  radius,  nor  1-128  of  an 
inch  to  the  length  of  the  pendulum.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  Andes,  indeed,  might  add  about 
I -1000  to  the  earth's  radius,  and  1-25  of  an 
inch  to  the  pendulum.  As  it  has  been  thought 
worth  mention,  I  will  insert  it  also. — To  David 
Rittenhouse.    ill,  149.     CN.Y.,  1790.) 

—  PENNSYLVANLA,  Boundary  line.— 
See  Boundaries. 

6539.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Electoral  in- 

fluence. — In  Pennsylvania,  the  election  has 
been  triumphantly  carried  by  the  republicans : 
their  antagonists  having  got  but  two  out  of 
eleven  members  [of  Congress],  and  the  vote  of 
this  State  can  generally  turn  the  balance. — To 
T.  M.  Randolph,  iii,  401.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  134. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

6540.  PENNSYlVi^UlA,  PatrlotlBm,— 

I    shall   always    be  thar»Vciu\  ior  any  informa- 
tion ♦  *  ♦  which  mav  e-riabU  tue  to  understand 
the  differences   of  nn;rtioT\   and  \nleTeat  which 
seem  to  be  springinj. ,  1/   ir\  PtTvtvsvWama,  and  tc 
he  subjects  of   unea^r^  ^s-      1^  '^^'^  ^V^^5  *^^'^* 
it  will  let  us  down  -"^        t:lie  ^^7^*'    ^  ^""^^  *n 
much  from  the  p^t^^^  ol  i,  tVi^^  ^^  ^,^1 
make   all    smaller    -^ti^^J^tis   ^^^'^  ^^^   ^"^  ^ 
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greater  importance  of  the  general  welfare. — To 
William  Dlaxe.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  54.  (.\V»  May 
1801.; 

6541.  PENNSYLVANIA,  BeUgious 
freedom. — The  laws  of  Pennsylvania  set  us 
the  first  example  of  the  wholesome  and  happy 
clYects  of  religious  freedom. — To  M.  Dufief. 
vi.  341.      (M.,   1814.) 

6542. .    The  cradle  of  toleration 

nm\  freedom  of  religion. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,   vii.  266.     Ford  ed..  x.  242.  (.M.,  1822.) 

6543.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Bepublican- 
ism. — Pennsylvania  is  coming  majestically 
round  to  the  true  principles. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv, 
joo.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  374.     (M.,  March  1799-) 

6544. .     In  the  electoral  election 

[1808]  Pennsylvania  really  spoke  in  a  voice  o,f 
thunder  to  the  monarchists  of  our  country,  and 
while  that  State  continues  so  firm,  with  the 
solid  mass  of  republicanism  to  the  South  and 
West,  such  efforts  as  we  have  lately  seen  in 
the  anti-republican  portion  of  our  country  can- 
not ultimately  affect  our  security. — To  Dr.  E. 
Gkifkitii.    V,  450.     (M.,   1809.) 

6545.  PENNSYLVANIA,  Virginia  and. 

— With  respect  to  your  Slate  particularly,  we 
shall  take  very  great  pleasure  in  cultivating 
every  disposition  to  harmony  and  mutual  aid". 
That  policy  would  be  very  unsound  which 
'ihoiild  build  our  interest  or  happiness  on  anv- 
tbing  inconsistent  with  yours. — To  the  Presi- 
DK.NT  OF  Pen.nsvlva.nia.  Ford  ED.,  iii,  17.  (R., 
i7«i.) 

6546. .     The  permanence  of  our 

L'nion  hanijing  on  the  harmony  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  I  hope  that  will  continue  .is  long 
as  our  government  cnnliiuics  to  be  a  blessing  to 
mankind. — To  Thomas  Lei  per.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
2.,.).      (M..    1824.) 

6547.  PENSACOLA,    Capture    of.— The 

ini)ture  of  Pensacola.  which  furnished  so  much 
-.[»eculation  for  Kuropean  news-writers  (who 
imnginc  that  our  political  code,  like  theirs, 
b.'id  no  chapter  of  morality),  was  nothing  hero. 
In  the  first  moment,  intleed  there  was  a  gen- 
rral  outcry  of  condemnation  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  wrongful  aggression.  Hut  this  was 
♦  iuieted  at  once  by  information  that  it  had  been 
taken  without  orders,  and  would  be  instantlv 
restored.  •  ♦  *  This  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  our  citizens  to  countenance  no  injustice  to- 
wards a  foreign  nation  filled  me  with  comfort 
MS  to  our  future  course. — Tn  Albert  Gallatin. 
I'ltuD  r.D.,  X,   115.      (M..   Nov.    1H18.) 

6548.  PENSIONS,     Prodigalities    of.— 

\'f»r  should  we  woiirler  at  *  •  *  ftho]  pressure 
[for  a  fixed  constitution  in  178S-0]  when  we 
roti<ider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which  •  *  '  [the  I'VcnchJ  people  were  ground 
lo  powder:  when  we  jiass  in  review  •  ♦  *  the 
'T'Mligalities  of  pensions. — .\i'tubio(;iiaimiv. 
i.  S(i.      Vn\w  Ki>..  i.   118.      (iSji.) 

0549.  PENSIONS,  Public.— Every  person 
"  '  *  i|u:ilitied  to  <*lect  [to  the  House  of  Repre- 
>t'nt;itives  of  Virgininl  shall  be  capable  of  be- 
it»','  t'keteil  [to  the  Hoimc  of  Representatives!. 
^  *  *  During  his  continuance  in  the  said  office. 
In-  shall  huld  no  public  pension  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — Pro- 
r">i.i»  \'a.  CoNMiTiiioN.  I''oRU  Ei>.,  ii,  15. 
'.lunr   1776.) 

6550. .     While   in  the  senatorial 

"jVtn*  they  [the  members  1  shall  be  incapable  of 
I*' Ming  any  public  pension. — PuorosKD  \'a. 
C".i\sTiirin>.v.     Fou!)  Ki)..  ii.   16.     (June   1776.,) 


6551.  PENSIONS,  Taxes   and.— We  do 

not  mean  that  our  people  shall  be  burthened 
with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for 
the  idle  or  the  wicked«  unacr  color  of  providing 
for  a  civil  list. — Reply  to  Lokd  North's  Pbof- 
osiTioN.     Ford  ed.,  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

6552.  PEOPLE,  Admixiistration  of  lav 

and.— That  people  will  be  happiest  whose 
law.s  are  best,  and  are  best  administered.— 
Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.  Ford  ed., 
ii.  221.    (1779.) 

6553.  PEOPLE,  American  ▼».  Britiah.— 

Our  country  is  getting  into  a  ferment  against 
yours,  or  rather  has  caught  it  from  your*. 
God  knows  how  this  will  end;  but  assuredly 
in  one  extreme  or  the  other.  There  can  be 
no  medium  between  those  who  have  loved  so 
much.— To  Dr.  Price,  i,  378.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
84.     (P.,  178.S.) 

6554.  PEOPLE,  American  and  Euro- 
pean.— If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were 
to  set  themselves  to  work  to  emancipate  the 
minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  present 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that,  as  zoJ- 
ously  as  they  now  endeavor  the  contrary,  a 
thousand  years  would  not  place  them  oa 
that  high  ground  on  which  our  common  peo- 
ple arc  now  setting  out.  Ours  could  not  ha« 
neen  so  fairly  put  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
common  sense,  had  they  not  been  separated 
from  their  parent  stock,  and  kept  from  con- 
tamination, cither  from  them,  or  the  other 
people  of  the  old  world,  by  the  inter\-ention 
of  so  wide  an  ocean. — To  George  \V\thl 
i\  7.    Ford  ed..  iv.  268.    (P.,  1786.) 

6555.  PEOPLE,  American  and  French. 
— There  is  an  affection  between  the  two  peo- 
ples [the  Americans  and  French]  which  dis- 
l>oses  them  to  favor  one  another. — To  Coi'XT 
DE  Vergexxf.1^.    i,  390.     (P.,  1785.) 

6556.  PEOPLE,  Animoaitiea. — The  ani- 
mosities of  sovereigns  are  tempi'krary  and  may 
Ik;  allayed ;  but  those  which  seize  "the  whole 
body  of  a  people,  and  of  a  people,  too.  who 
(lictatc  their  own  measures,  produce  calam- 
ities of  long  duration. — To  C.  W.  F.  Dl'm.\s. 
i,  553.     (Pm  1786.) 

6557.  PEOPLE,  Aacendency  of.— Lay 
down  true  principles  and  adhere  to  them 
inflexibly.  Do  not  be  frightened  into  their 
surrender  by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the 
croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendency 
of  the  people.  If  experience  be  called  for. 
appeal  to  that  of  our  fifteen  or  twenty  gov- 
ernments for  forty  years,  and  show  me 
where  the  people  have  done  half  the  mischief 
in  these  forty  years,  that  a  single  despot 
would  have  done  in  a  single  year;  or' show 
half  the  riots  and  rebellions,  the  crimes  and 
the  punishments,  which  have  taken  place  in 
any  single  nation,  iinder  kingly  government 
(hiring  the  same  period. — To  Samuel  Kokth- 
ivAL.    vii.  II.     Ford  ed.,  x,  39.     (M.,  i8i6l) 

6558.  PEOPLE,   Authority   of.— I  con- 
j  >i(Ier  the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or 

nation  as  the  source  of  all  authority  in  that 
nation :  as  free  to  transact  their  common  coo- 
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cerns  by  any  ajrents  they  think  proper;  to 
change  these  agents  individually,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  them  in  form  or  function  when- 
ever they  please;  that  all  the  acts  done  by 
these  agents  under  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
are  the  acts  of  the  nation,  are  obligatory  on 
them,  and  enure  to  their  use.  and  can  in  no 
wise  be  annulled  or  affected  by  any  change  in 
the  form  of  the  government,  or  of  the  per- 
sons administering  it.— Opinion  on  French 
Treaties,  vii,  612.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.  (April 
1793) 

6559. .  Leave  no  authority  ex- 
isting not  responsible  to  the  people. — To  Isaac 
H.  Tiffany,    vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

6560. .    All  authority  belongs  teT 

the  people. — To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  190.    (M.,  1821.) 

6561.  PEOPLE,  Blood  of. — On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  [Europe]  the  blood  of  the 
people  is  become  an  inheritance,  and  those 
who  fatten  on  it  will  not  relinquish  it  easily. 
— To  E.  Rutledge.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v,  42. 
(P.,  1788.) 

6562.  PEOPLE,  Cities  and.— When  the 
people  get  piled  upon  one  another  in  large 
cities,  as  in  Europe,  they  will  become  corrupt 
as  in  Europe.*— To  James  Madison,  ii,  332. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  479-     (P-»  1787.  ) 

6563.  PEOPLE,  City  and  country.— The 
inhabitants  of  the  commercial  cities  are  as 
different  in  sentiment  and  character  from  the 
country  people  as  any  two  distinct  nations, 
and  are  clamorous  against  the  order  of 
things  [republicanism]  established  by  the  ag- 
ricultural interest.— To  M.  Pictet.  iv,  463. 
(W.,  1803.) 

6564.  PEOPLE,  Confidence  in.— My  con- 
fidence ♦  ♦  ♦  in  my  countrymen  generally 
leaves  me  without  much  fear  for  the  future. 
— To  James  Fishback.    v,  470.    (M.,  1809.) 

6565.  PEOPLE,  Control  by.— Unless  the 
mass  retains  sufficient  control  over  those  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  their  government, 
these  will  be  perverted  to  their  own  oppres- 
sion, and  to  the  perpetuation  of  wealth  and 
power  in  the  individuals  and  their  families 
selected  for  the  trust.  Whether  our  Consti- 
tution has  hit  on  the  exact  degree  of  control 
necessary,  is  yet  under  experiment ;  and  it  is 
a  most  encouraging  reflection  that  distance 
and  other  difficulties  securing  us  against  the 
brigand  governments  of  Europe,  in  the  safe 
enjoyment  of  our  farms  and  firesides,  the  ex- 
periment stands  a  better  chance  of  being  sat- 
isfactorily made  here  than  on  any  occasion 
yet  presented  by  history. — To  Mr.  Vander 
Kemp.  'vi.  45.    (M.,  1812.) 

6566. .VjE  know  no  safe  depos- 
itary of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  society 
but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we  think 
them  not  enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their 
control     %vith    a   wholesome    discretion,    the 

•  In  the  Conjfress edftion  "When  we  get  piled 
upon  poo  another  /n  large  cities,  as  in  Europe,  we 
^fiall  t>ecome  as  corrupt  as  in  Europe,  and  pro  to  eat- 
ims  one  another  «,  ^ey  do  there.  "1-Editor. 


remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  in- 
form their  discretion  by  education.  This  is 
the  true  corrective  of  abuses  of  constitutional 
power. — To  William  C  Jaevis.  vii,  179. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  161.    (M.,  1820.)  ? 

6567.  PEOPLE,     Corruption    and.— A 

germ  of  corruption  indeed  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  our  dear  mother  country,  and 
has  already  borne  fruit,  but  its  blight  is  be- 
gun from  the  breath  of  the  people. — To  J.  P. 
Brksot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  249. 
(Pa.,  1793.) 

6568.  PEOPLE,  Deception  of  .—The  spirit 
of  1776  is  not  dead.  It  has  only  been 
slumbering.  The  body  of  the  American  peo- 
ple is  substantially  republican.  But  their  vir- 
tuous feelings  have  been  played  on  by  some 
fact  with  more  fiction ;  they  have  been  the 
dupes  of  artful  nianceuvres,  and  maoe  tora 
jTioni£DLlQ_be  willing  instrumentsTn  forging"" 
chains  for  tfiern selves.  Btit  time  and  trutli 
have  Hissipated'the  delusion,  and  opened  their 
eyes. — To  T.  Lomax.  iv,  300.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
373.    (M.,  March  I799.) 

6569. .  Our  citizens  may  be  de- 
ceived for  awhile,  and  have  been  deceived; 
but  as  long  as  the  presses  can  be  protected, 
wc  may  trust  to  them  for  light. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  378.    (M.,  1799.) 

6570. .    The  lesson  we  have  had 

will  probably  be  useful  to  the  people  at  large, 
by  showing  to  them  how  capable  they  are 
of  being  made  the  instruments  of  their  own 
bondage. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  424. 
(W.,  1801.) 

6571.  PEOPLE,  Duty  of  ruler8,-^o  in- 
form the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  follow 
their  will,  is  the  chief  duty  of  those  placed 
at  their  head.'^To  M.  Dumas,  ii,  297.  (P., 
1787.) 

6572.  PEOPLE,  Enforcement  of  rights. 
— The  spirit  of  the  times  may  alter,  will  alter. 
Our  rulers  will  become  corrupt,  our  people 
careless.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  will  be  forgotten, 
and  their  rights  disregarded.  They  will  for- 
get themselves,  but  in  the  sole  faculty  of 
making  money,  and  will  never  think  of  uni- 
ting to  effect  a  due  respect  for  their  rights. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  402.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
266.     (1782.) 

6573.  PEOPLE,  EngUsh.— For  the 
achievement  of  this  happy  event  [peace]  we 
call  for  and  confide  in  the  good  offices  of  our 
fellow-subjects  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Of  their 
friendly  dispositions  we  do  not  cease  to  hope ; 
aware,  as  they  must  be,  that  they  have  noth- 
ing more  to  expect  from  the  same  common 
enemy,  than  the  humble  favor  of  being  last 
devoured. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  475.     (July  1775.) 

6574. .  Nor  have  we  been  want- 
ing in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  at- 
tempts by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  un- 
warrantable jurisdiction  over  these  our  States. 
We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances 
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of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one 
cf  which  could  warrant  so  strange  a  pre- 
tension ;  that  these  were  effected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  own  blood  and  treasure,  un- 
assisted by  the  wealth  or  strength  of  Great 
Britain :  that  in  constituting,  indeed,  our  sev- 
eral forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted 
one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them ;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament 
was  no  part  of  our  constitution,  nor  ever  in 
ic'ea,  if  history  may  be  credited ;  and  we  have 
appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magna- 
nimity as  well  as  to  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which 
were  likely  to  interrupt  our  connection  and 
correspondence.  They,  too.  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity, 
and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them, 
by  the  reg^Jlar  course  of  their  laws,  of  re- 
moving from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of 
our  harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  elec- 
tions, reestablished  them  in  power.  At  this 
very  time,  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief 
Magistrate  to  send  over  not  only  soldiers  of 
our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign 
mercenaries,  to  invade  and  destroy  us.  These 
facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonizing  af- 
fection, and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce 
forever  these  unfeeling  brethren.  We  must 
endeavor  to  forget  our  former  love  for  them, 
to  hold  them  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends.  We 
might  have  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  to- 
gether; but  a  communication  of  grandeur  and 
of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity. 
Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to 
happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us,  too.  We 
will  tread  it  apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  eternal 
separation.* — Dfxl.vkation  of  Independen'ce 
AS  Dkawn  ]iv  Jefferson. 

6575. .     The  spirit  of  hostility  to 

us  has  always  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  King, 
but  it  has  now  extended  itself  through  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic councils.  In  a  country,  where  the  voice  ol 
the  people  influences  so  much  the  measures  ot 
a'lministration.  and  where  it  coincides  with  the 
I^rivatc  temper  of  the  King,  there  is  no  pro- 
nouncing on  future  events.  It  is  true  they 
have  nothinp:  to  j?ain.  and  much  to  lose  by  a  war 
with  us  :  but  interest  is  not  the  strongest  passion 
in  the  human  Ijrcast. — To  J.vmes  Ross,  i,  561. 
Foui)  ED.,  iv,  217.     {[\,  1786.) 

6576. .     The  people  of  England, 

I  think,  are  Ic^s  ojipressed  than  the  people  in 
I"rance.  T.ut  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to  see.  when 
:i!';nng  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their 

'  (.^-^nlr^•:?^^'^  rhan^rcd  tht'  pa.s.«4aj^c  as  follows  .  "  Is  or 
h;iv..'  \vc  lit'«n  want  in  j;  in  attenti«»ns  to  our  Hritish 
bi  etliri.'n.  Wo  have  wjirncd  them,  from  time  to  lime, 
of  att(Mni»t.>  hy  tlu'ir  letrislatnre  t<i  extend  an  unwar- 
laiitablc  ju'isdirtion  owr  us.  Wf  have  ri-minded 
them  Ml'  the  cirnimstanoes  of  our  emivrratMin  .ind 
st'Ltlif  nrnt  here.  We  have  apiH'aletl  to  their  native 
ju'.'.-iM?  and  mairn.mmiity,  anil  we  have  eonjured 
them,  by  the  f  ii.*s  of  our  eommon  kindred,  ti>dis.'ivow 
the.se  ustirfiations  which  would  inevitably  interrupt 
our  connect  ion  and  eorrespimdenre.  They,  too,  have 
been  deaf  tt^  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  ciuisanguinitv. 
We  must,  therefore,  acfiuiesce  in  the  necessity,  which 
denountres  our  separatirm.  and  hold  them,  as'we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Enemies  in  War,  in  l*eaee, 
Friends."— Ki>n  Ok. 


dispositions  for  the  establishment  of  a  despot- 
ism. Nobility,  wealth  and  pomp  are  the  ob- 
jects of  their  admiration.  They  are  by  no 
means  the  free-minded  people  we  suppose  them 
in  America.  Their  learned  men,  too,  are  few 
in  number,  and  are  less  learned,  and  infinitely 
less  emancipated  from  prejudices  than  are 
those  of  this  country  [France]. — To  Geoioe 
WvTHE.   ii,  8.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  269.     (P.,  1786.) 

6577. .    England     presents    the 

singular  phenomenon  of  a  nation,  the  individo- 
als  of  which  are  as  faithful  to  their  priTate 
engagements  and  duties,  as  honorable,  as 
worthy,  as  those  of  any  nation  on  earth,  and 
whose  government  is  yet  the  most  unprincipled 
at  this  day  known. — To  Joh.v  Langdon.  v.  514. 
(M.,   1810.) 

6578. ,    The  English  people  are 

individually  as  respectable  as  those  ot  other 
nations. — it  is  her  government  which  is  so 
corrupt,  and  which  has  destroyed  the  nation.— 
To  William  Duake.  v,  552.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  ^87- 
(M.,   18 10.) 


6579. 


I  should  be  glad  to  see 


their  farmers  and  mechanics  come  here,  but  I 
hope  their  nobles,  priests  and  merchants  will 
be  kept  at  home  to  be  moralized  1^  the  disci- 
pline of  the  new  government. — To  William 
DuANE.    V,  552.     Ford  ed..  ix.  287.    (M„  1810.) 

6580 .    The  English  have  been 

a  wise,  a  virtuous  and  truly  estimable  people. 
But  commerce  and  a  corrupt  government  have 
rotted  them  to  the  core.  Every  generous,  oaj, 
every  just  sentiment,  is  absorbed  in  the  thirst 
for  gold.  I  speak  of  their  cities,  which  u« 
may  certain W  pronounce  to  be  ripe  for  despot- 
ism, and  ntted  for  no  other  government. 
Whether  the  leaven  of  the  agricultural  body  is 
sufficient  to  regenerate  the  residuary  mass,  and 
maintain  it  in  a  sound  state,  under  any  reforma- 
tion of  government,  may  still  be  doubted.— Tn 
Mr.  Ocilvie.    v,  604.     (M,,  1811.) 

6581. .    The  individuals  of  the 

[British]  nation  I  have  ever  honored  and  es^ 
teemed,  the  basis  of  their  character  being  es- 
sentially worthy;  but  I  consider  their  govcm- 
nietit  as  the  most  flagitious  which  has  existtd 
since  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  whom  the>- 
make  their  model. — To  John  Adams,  vii.  A 
(P.F.,  1816.) 

6582.  PEOPLE,  Errors  of.-CThe  people 
arc  the  only  ceni^ors  of  tlieir  governors:  and 
even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep  these  to 
the  true  principles  of  their  institution.  To 
punish  these  errors  loo  severely  would  be 
to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public 
lil^cny.^To  Edward  Carrington.  ii,  09. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  3.S9.     (P..  1787.) 

6583.  PEOPIiE,   Snropean.— Behold  me 

at  length  on  the  vaunted  scene  of  Eurtipe! 
*  *  *  You  are,  perhaps,  curious  to  knov 
how  this  new  scene  has  struck  a  savage  of  the 
mountains  of  America.  Not  advantageously.  I 
assure  you.  I  find  the  general  fate  of  bumanin' 
here  most  deplorable.  The  truth  of  Voltaire'? 
ol)servation  oners  itself  perpetually,  that  every 
man  here  must  be  either  the  hammer  or  the 
nnvil.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  that  country  to 
which  they  say  we  shau  pass  hereafter.  anJ 
\vhere  we  are  to  see  God  and  His  angels  in 
splendor,  and  crowds  of  the  damned  trampled 
tmdcr  their  feet.  While  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  are  thus  suffering  under  phvsic  ~ 
moral  oppression.  I  have  endeavored 
amine  more  nearly  the  condition 
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extent  of  their  government  must  be  less. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  66.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  ^3^. 
(P.,  1786.; 

6595. .    The  government  which 

can  wield  the  arm  of  the  people  must  be  the 
strongest  possible. — To  Mr.  Weaver,  v,  89. 
(W..  1807.) 

6596. .  No  government  can  con- 
tinue good,  but  under  the  control  of  the  peo- 
ple.— To  John  Adams,  vii.  149.  Ford  ed., 
X,  153.     <M-  1819.) 

6597.  PEOPLE,  Imposing  upon. — As 
little  [as  to  shut  up  the  press]  is  it  necessary 
to  impose  on  the  people's  senses,  or  dazzle 
their  minds  by  pomp,  splendor,  or  forms. 
Instead  of  this  artificial,  how  much  surer  is 
thai  real  respect,  which  results  from  the  use 
■)f  their  reason,  and  the  habit  of  bringing 
everything  to  the  lest  of  common  sense. — To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv.  548.     (W..  1804.) 

6598.  PEOPLE,    Independent   of   all. — 

Independence  can  be  trusted  nowhere  but 
with  the  neoplc  in  mass.  They  are  inherently 
independent  of  all  but  moral  law. — To  Spen- 
cer Roane,  vii,  134.  Ford  ed.,  x,  141. 
(P.  R.  1819.) 

6599.  PEOPLE,  Industry. — The  rights 
fof  the  people]  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of 
their  own  industry  can  never  be  protected 
against  the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject 
to  their  control  at  short  periods. — To  Isaac 
H.  Tiffany,    vii.  32.    (M..  1816.) 

6600. .     No  other  depositaries  of 

power  [than  the  people  themselves]  have  ever 
yet  been  found,  which  did  not  end  in  convert- 
ing to  their  own  profit  the  earnings  of  those 
committed  to  their  charge. — To  Samuel 
Kekchival.  vii.  36.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M., 
1816.)     See  Indi'strv. 

6601.  PEOPLE,  Judgment  of.— The 
fimincss  with  which  the  people  have  with- 
stood the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the  dis- 
cernment thoy  have  manifested  between 
tnuh  and  fal>ehood.  show  that  they  may 
safely  bo  trusted  10  hear  everything  true  and 
false,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  be- 
tween them.— To  Ji'DiiE  Tyler.  iv.  549. 
(\V..  1804.)     See  Newspapers. 

6602.  PEOPLE,    Legislative    powers.— 

While  tlio-c  l)0(lios  are  in  existence  to  whom 
the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  leg- 
islation, ilu-y  alone  possess,  and  may  exercise, 
those  ixjwtM'i.  lUn  when  they  are  dissolved 
by  the  lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their 
l)ranelu'>,  I  lie  p(»wer  revert<  to  the  people, 
wlio  may  exerei-^e  it  to  unlimited  extent, 
either  assembling  together  in  person,  sending 
dcpntie>.  fir  in  any  o:her  way  they  may  think 
I)n>per.— Rk;iit>  of  British  .America,  i.  138. 
i'Oki)  FA).,  i.  44.^     (  1774.) 

6603.  PEOPLE,  Liberty  and  the.— The 
people  are  the  only  sure  reliance  for  the 
l)resvrvati«>n  of  "ur  liberty. — To  James  Madi- 
as''N.     ii.  3.U\     <  F*..  17^7'^ 

6604.  PEOPLE,  New  England.— The  ad- 
ventun)n>  j;'enius  and  intrepidity  of  those  peo- 


ple [New  Englancers]  is  amazing.  They  are 
now  intent  on  burning  Boston  as  a  hive  which 
gives  cover  to  [British]  regulars;  and  none 
are  more  bent  upon  it  than  the  very  people 
who  come  out  of  it,  and  whose  prosperity 
lies  there.— To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
461.     (Pa.,  July  4.  1775.) 

6605.  PEOPLB,  Opprassed.— To  con- 
strain the  brute  force  of  the  people,  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  deem  it  necessary  to  keep 
them  down  by  hard  labor,  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, and  to  take  from  them,  as  ?rom  bees, 
so  much  of  their  earnings,  as  that  unremitting 
labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
surplus  barely  to  sustain  a  scanty  and  mis- 
erable life.  And  these  earnings  they  apply 
to  maintain  their  privileged  orders  in  splendor 
and  idleness,  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  excite  in  them  an  humble  adoration 
and  submission,  as  to  an  order  of  superior 
beings.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  291. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  226.    (M.,  1823.) 

6606.  PEOPLE,  ParticipaUon  in  gOT«xn- 
ment. — We  think  in  America  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  people  into  every  de- 
partment of  government,  as  far  as  they  arc 
capable  of  exercising  it;  and  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  ensure  a  long-continued  and 
honest  administration  of  its  powers. — To  M. 
L/ABBfe  Arnond.  iii,  81.  Ford  Ea,  v.  loi 
(P.,  1789.) 

6607.  ,     The    people    are    not 

qualified  to  exercise  themselves  the  executive 
department,  but  they  are  qualified  to  name 
ihe  person  who  shall  exercise  it.  With  us. 
therefore,  they  choose  this  officer  every  four 
years. — To  L  Aunt  Arnond.  iii,  81.  Foed 
ED.,  v,  103.     (P..  1789.) 

6608. .  The  people  are  not  quali- 
fied to  legislate.  With  us,  therefore,  they  only 
choose  the  legislators.- To  M.  L'ABBi  Ar- 
nond.   iii,  81.    Ford  ed..  v,  103.     (P.,  1789.) 

6600 .    Were  I  called  upon  to 

decide  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted 
in  the  Legislative  or  Judiciary  department. 
1  would  say  it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of 
the  Legislative.  The  execution  of  the  laws 
is  more  important  than  the  making  them. 
However,  it  is  best  to  have  the  people  iif  all 
the  three  departments  where  that  is  possible. 
—To  M.  L'ABBfe  Arnond.  iii.  82.  Ford  ed.. 
V.  104.    (P.,  1789.) 

6610 ,    The   people,   being  ihc 

only  safe  depositary  of  power,  should  exercise 
in  person  every  function  which  their  qualifi- 
cations enable  them  to  exercise,  consistently 
with  the  order  and  security  of  society.— To 
Dr.  Walter  Jones,    vi,  285.     Ford  ed.,  lx, 

447.   (^L.  1814.) 

6611.  PEOPLE,  Prussian.— The  transi- 
tion from  ease  and  opulence  to  extreme  poverty 
is  remarkable  on  croMing  the  line  between  the 
Dutch  and  Prussian  territories.  The  soil  »•! 
climate  arc  the  same:  the  governments  alone 
differ  With  the  poverty,  the  fear  also  of  slaves 
IS  visiV.c  in  the  faces  of  the  Prussian  subjects. 
\  — TwiVEi-s  i«  Prussia,   ix,  378.  (1787.) 
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with  their  own  government.  But  I  never 
doubted  their  rallying;  and  they  did  rally 
much  sooner  than  I  expected.  On  the  whole, 
that  experiment  on  their  credulity  has  con- 
firmed my  confidence  in  their  ultimate  good 
sense  and  virtue. — To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549. 
(\V.,  1804.) 

6622. .    To   open    the   doors  of 

truth,  and  to  fortify  the  habit  of  testing 
everything  by  reason,  are  tlie  most  effectual 
manacles  we  can  rivet  on  the  bancs  of  our 
successors  10  prevent  their  manacling  the 
people  with  their  own  consent. — To  Judge 
Tyler,     iv.  549.     (W..  1804.) 

6623.  PEOPLE,  Spirit  of.— Cherish  the 
spirit  of  our  neople  and  keep  alive  their  at- 
tention. Do  not  be  too  severe  upon  their 
errors,  but  reclaim  them  by  enlightening 
ilicm.  If  once  they  become  inattentive  to 
the  public  affairs,  you  and  I  and  Congress 
and  assemblies,  judges  and  governors  shall 
all  become  v*olve>. — To  Edward  C.xrrixgton. 
ii.  100.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  360.     (P..  1787.) 

6624.  PEOPLE,  Supreme.— He  [George 
III.l  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the 
people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circum- 
scribed with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in 
working  the  great  machine  of  government, 
erected  for  their  use.  and.  consequently,  sub- 
ject to  their  superintendence. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i.  125.  Ford  ed.,  i,  429. 
(1774.) 

'6625.  PEOPLE,  A  united.— Spain,  under 
all  her  disadvantages,  physical  and  mental. 
i.>  an  encouraging  example  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  subduing  a  people  acting  with  an 
undivided  will.  She  proves,  too.  another 
truth  not  le>s  valuable,  that  a  people  having 
no  king  to  sell  them  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
fur  himself,  no  shackles  to  restrain  their 
powers  of  self-defence,  find  resrmrces  witliin 
tliemsclves  equal  to  eveiy  trial.  This  we 
(lid  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  and  this 
we  can  do  again,  let  who  will  attack  us,  if 
we  act  heartily  with  one  another.  This  is 
my  creed.  To  the  principles  of  union  I  sac- 
rifice aH  minor  differences  of  opinion.  These, 
hke  diirL-rcnccs  of  face,  are  a  law  of  our 
nature,  and  should  be  viewed  with  the  same 
t<»icTaniX'. — To    \Villi.\m    Dl'ane.      v.    603. 

i.M..  July  181 1.) 

6626.  PEOPLE,   A   well-informed.— 

W  lu-m-vcr  iliL-  poo|)lo  are  wcll-infi)rmed  they 
can  be  trnsti-rl  with  their  own  government. — 
To  1)k.   Tkui..     ii.  553.     (P..   i?^) 

6627. .     Whenever     the     people 

arc  well -in  formed  *  *  *  and  things  get 
sn  far  wn.nm  as  to  attract  ihcir  notice,  thtv 
iiiav  be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights. — 
Tu'Ok.  Pkuk.    ii.  ^s."^-     (P-  i/^o.) 

6628.  PEOPLE,  The  western.— That  our 
fellow  citizens  of  iho  We-st  would  nee«l  only 
in  he  informed  nf  criminal  machinations  (by 
.Aaron  Burr]  aKain-^t  the  public  >afcty  to 
cru'^h  them  at  once.  1  never  entertained  a 
liflnubt.— T(»  Governor   H.  D.  Tiffin,     v,  37. 

)KD  FD..  ix.  21.     (\V..   1807.) 


.    They    arc    freer    from 

prejudices  than  we  are,  and  bolder  in  grasp- 
ing at  truth.  The  time  is  not  distant,  though 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  it.  when  we  shall 
be  but  a  secondary  people  to  them.  Our 
greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  ex- 
pense, have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the 
minds  of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are 
the  peculiar  vices  of  commerce- — To  John 
Adams,  vii,  103.  Forb  ed..  x.  107.  (M.. 
1818.) 

6630. .  The  bait  of  local  inter- 
ests, artfully  prepared  for  their  palate,  has 
decoyed  them  [the  Western  people]  from 
their  kindred  attachments  to  alliances  alien 
to  them.— To  C.  W.  GoocH.  vii.  A30.  (M.. 
1826.) 

6631.  PEOPLB,  WIU  of.— It  accords 
with  our  principles  to  acknowledge  any  gov- 
ernment to  be  rightful,  which  is  formed  by 
the  will  of  the  people  substantially  declared. 
—To  Gou\-ERNEUR  MoRRis.  iii,  489.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  131.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1792.) 

6632 .    The  will  of  the  people 

is  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  any  gov- 
ernment, and  to  protect  its  free  expression 
should  be  our  first  object. — To  Bekjaxix 
Waring,     iv,  379-     (W.,  March  1801.)         , 

6633.  PEOPLE,  Wisdom  of.— Our  peo- 
ple in  a  body  are  wise,  because  they  are 
under  the  unrestrained  and  unperverted 
operation  of  their  own  understandings. — ^To 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  440.  Ford  ed.. 
viii.  158.    (W.,  1802.) 

6634.  PEBCEVAL  (Spencer),  Xlnistry. 
—I  am  glad  of  the  reestablishment  of  a  Per- 
ceval ministry.  *  The  opposition  would  have  re- 
cruited our  minority  b^  half-way  offers. — To 
Preside.nt  Madison,    vi,  77.     (M.,  Aug.  1812. » 

6035.  PERPETUAL  MOTION,  Delu- 
sion of. — I  am  ver>'  thankful  to  you  for  the 
description  of  Redheter's  machine.  I  had  never 
been  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  his  principle 
of  deception  was.  He  is  the  first  of  the  in- 
ventors of  perpetual  motion  within  my  knowl- 
edge, who  has  had  the  cunning  to  put  his  visi- 
tors on  a  false  pursuit,  by  amusing  them  with 
a  sham  machinery  whose  loose  and  vibratory 
motion  might  impose  on  them  the  belief  that 
it  is  the  real  source  of  the  motion  they  see. 
To  this  device  he  is  indebted  for  a  more  ex- 
tensive delusion  than  I  have  before  witnessed 
on  this  point.  We  arc  full  of  it  as  far  as  tfai« 
State,  and  I  know  not  how  much  farther.  In 
Richmond,  they  have  done  me  the  honor  to 
((note  me  as  having  said  that  it  was  a  possible 
ihinp.  A  poor  Frenchman  who  called  on  me  the 
other  day,  with  another  invention  of  perpetual 
motion,  assured  me  that  Dr.  Franklin,  many 
years  ago,  expressed  his  opinion  to  him  that  it 
was  not  impossible.  Without  entering  into  con- 
test on  this  abuse  of  the  Doctor's  name.  I 
gave  him  the  answer  I  had  given  to  others  be- 

•  Spencer  Perceval,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  Premier,  was  ssmsslnated  in  the  lobbv 
of  the  HouRe  nf  Commons  on  May  n,  1812.  three 
months  before  this  letter  was  written,  by  John  Be!- 
1in>?ham,  an  English  merchant,  who  was  enneed  in 
business  at  Archangel,  and  who  had  been  nnaoleto 
obtain  redress  from  the  Russian  Gov«mmeat  for 
some  alleg^  injury.  The  murderer  was  haaeed.— 
Editor. 
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fore,  that  the  Almighty  himself  could  not  con- 
struct a  machine  of  perpetual  motion  while  the 
laws  exist  which  he  has  prescribed  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  matter  in  our  system ;  that  the 
equilibrium  established  by  him  between  cause 
and  effect  must  be  suspended  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose.— To  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  vi,  83. 
(M..  1812.) 

0636.  PEBFETUAL  MOTION,  Friction 
and. — The  diminution  of  friction  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  me- 
chanics. Could  we  get  rid  of  it  altogether  we 
should  have  perpetual  motion.  I  was  afraid 
that  using  a. fluid  for  a  fulcrum,  the  pivot  (for 
so  we  may  call  them)  must  be  of  such  a  di- 
ameter as  to  lose  what  had  been  gained.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  event  of  any  other 
experiments  you  may  make  on  this  subject. — 
To  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford  ed.,  v,  277, 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

6637.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Children 
of  slaves. — The  reducing  the  mother  to 
servitude  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, surely,  then,  the  same  law  cannot  pre- 
scribe a  continuance  of  the  violation  to  her 
issue,  and  that,  too,  without  end,  for  if  it 
extends  to  any,  it  must  to  every  degree  of 
descendants. — Legal  Argument.  Ford  ed., 
i,  376.     (1770.) 

6638. .    That  the  bondage  of  the 

mother  does  not  under  the  law  of  nature, 
infer  that  of  her  issue,  as  included  in  her, 
is  further  obvious  from  this  consideration, 
that  by  the  same  reason,  the  bondage  of  the 
father  would  infer  that  of  his  issue;  for  he 
may  with  equal,  and  some  anatomists  say 
with  greater  reason,  be  said  to  include  all 
his  posterity. — Legal  Argument.  Ford  ed., 
i.  Ill-     (1770.) 

6639.  PEBSONAL  LIBERTY,  Incon- 
sistent laws.— If  it  be  a  law  of  nature  that 
the  child  shall  follow  the  condition  of  the 
parent,  it  would  introduce  a  very  perplexing 
dilemma;  as  where  the  one  parent  is  free  and 
the  other  a  slave.  Here  the  child  is  to  be 
a  slave,  says  this  law,  by  inheritance  of  the 
father's  bondage;  but  it  is  also  to  be  free, 
says  the  same  law.  by  inheritance  of  its 
mother's  freedom.  This  contradiction  proves 
it  to  be  no  law  of  nature. — Legal  Argument. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  377-     (i770.) 

6640.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Invasion 
of. — There  are  rights  which  it  is  useless  to 
surrender  to  the  government,  and  which 
governments  have  yet  always  been  found  to 
invade.  [Among]  these  is  *  *  *  the 
right  of  personal  freedom. — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   iii,  13.    Ford  ed.,  v,  89.     (P.,  1789) 

6641.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Lettres 
de  cachet. — Nor  should  we  wonder  at   *   *   * 

[the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  constitution  in 
1788-9]  when  we  consider  the  monstrous 
abuses  of  power  under  which  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the 
French]  people  were  ground  to  powder; 
when  we  pass  in  review  the  shackles  *  *  * 
on  the  freedom  ♦  ♦  ♦  of  the  person  bv 
Lettres  de  Cachet. — Autobiography,  i,  80. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  118.    (1821.) 

6642.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Natural. 
—Under  the  law  of  nature,  all  men  are  bom 


free,  every  one  comes  into  the  world  with  a 
right  to  his  own  person,  which  includes  the 
liberty  of  moving  and  using  it  at  his  own 
will.  This  is  what  is  called  personal  liberty, 
and  is  given  him  by  the  Author  of  nature, 
because  necessary  for  his  own  sustenance. — 
Legal  Argument.    Ford  ed.,  i,  376.     (1770.) 

6648.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Preser- 
vation of. — If  we  are  made  in  some  degree 
for  others,  yet  in  a  greater  are  we  made  for 
ourselves,  it  were  contrary  to  feeling,  and 
indeed  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  had 
less  rights  in  himself  than  one  of  his  neighbors, 
or  indeed  all  of  them  put  together.  This  would 
be  slavery,  and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill 
of  rights  has  made  inviolable,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  which  our  government  has 
been  charged.— To  James  Monroe,  i,  319. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  58.    (M.,  1782.) 

6644.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  In  pri- 
vate life.— I  feel  at  length  [in  my  retire- 
ment from  public  life]  the  blessing  of  being 
free  to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  without 
being  responsible  for  it  to  any  mortal. — To 
Gen.    Kosciusko,    v,  50.    (M.,  1810.) 

6645.  PEBSONAL  LIBEBTY,  Univer- 
sal.— In  a  government  bottomed  on  the  will 
of  all,  the  *  *  *  liberty  of  every  in- 
dividual citizen  becomes  interesting  to  all. — 
Fifth  Annual  Message,  viii,  50.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  392.     (180.S.) 

—  PEBSONAL  BIGHTS.— See  Rights. 

6646.  PETITION,  Bight  of.— The  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  petition,  but  not  to  use 
that  right  to  cover  calumniating  insinuations. 
— To  James  Madison,  v,  367.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
209.     (M.,  1808.) 

6647.  PETITIONS,  The  Executive  and. 
— In  my  report  on  How's  case,  where  I  state 
that  it  should  go  to  the  President,  it  will 
become  a  question  with  the  House  [of  Rep- 
resentatives] whether  they  shall  refer  it  to 
the  President  themselves,  or  give  it  back  to 
the  petitioner,  and  let  him  so  address  it,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  at  first.  I  think  the 
latter  proper,  i,  because  it  is  a  case  belong- 
ing purely  to  the  Executive;  2.  because  the 
Legislature  should  never  show  itself  in  a 
matter  with  a  foreign  nation,  but  where  the 
case  is  very  serious  and  they  mean  to  commit 
the  nation  on  its  issue;  3.  because  if  they 
indulge  individuals  in  handing  through  the 
Legislature  their  applications  to  the  Execu- 
tive, all  applicants  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  weight  of  so  powerful  a  solici- 
tor. Similar  attempts  have  been  repeatedly 
made  by  individuals  to  get  the  President  to 
hand  in  their  petitions  to  the  Legislature, 
which  he  has  constantly  refused.  It  seems 
proper  that  every  person  should  address  him- 
self directly  to  the  department  to  which  the 
Constitution  has  allotted  his  case;  and  that 
the  proper  answer  to  such  from  any  other 
department  is,  **  that  it  is  not  to  us  that  the 
Constitution  has  assigned  the  transaction  of 
this  business ". — To  James  Madison,  iii, 
296.    Ford  ed.,  v,  391.     (Pa.,  1791) 
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6648. .    The    Executive    of    the 

Union  is,  by  the  Constitution,  made  the 
channel  of  communication  between  foreign 
powers  and  the  United  States.  But  citizens, 
whether  individually,  or  in  bodies  corporate, 
or  associated,  have  a  right  to  apply  directly 
to  any  department  of  their  government, 
whether  Legislative,  Executive,  or  Judiciary, 
the  exercise  of  whose  powers  they  have  a 
right  to  claim ;  and  neither  of  these  can  regu- 
larly offer  its  intervention  in  a  case  belong- 
ing to  the  other.  The  communication  and 
recommendation  by  me  to  Congress  of  the 
memorial  you  ♦  ♦  ♦  enclose  me.  would 
be  an  innovation,  not  authorized  by  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government,  and,  therefore,  the 
less  likely  to  add  to  its  weight  or  effect. — 
To  James  Sullivan,    v,  203.     (W.,  1807.) 

6649. .     I    cannot    lay    petitions 

before  Congress  consistently  with  my  own 
opinion  of  propriety,  because  where  the  pe- 
titioners have  a  right  to  petition  their  im- 
mediate representatives  in  Congress  directly, 
I  have  deemed  it  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
for  them  to  pass  their  petition  through  the 
intermediate  channel  of  the  Executive. — To 
Joseph  B.  Varnum.    v,  388.     (W.,  1808.) 

6650. .    I  have  never  presumed 

to  place  myself  between  the  Legislative 
Houses  and  those  who  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  address  them  directly. — To  Andrew 
Gregg,     v,  431.     (W.,  1809.) 

6651.  PETITIONS,   Punishment   for.— 

He  [George  HI.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office  of  Virginia 
into  a  detestable  and  insupportable  tyranny 
*  ♦  *  by  answering  our  repeated  petitions 
for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  injuries. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii.  12. 
(June  1776.) 

6652.  PETITIONS,  Bejected.— We  [Vir- 
ginia] have  exhausted  every  mode  of  ap- 
plication which  our  invention  could  suggest 
as  proper  and  promising.  Wc  have  decently 
remonstrated  with  Parliament :  they  have 
added  now  injuries  to  the  old.  We  have 
wearied  our  King  with  applications;  he  has 
uot  deigned  to  answer  us.  We  have  ap- 
peali'd  to  tite  native  honour  and  justice  of  the 
I5riti>li  Xation :  llieir  offort-;  in  our  favor 
have  been  hitherto  ineffectual.  What,  then, 
rcniain>  U)  be  done?  That  we  conunit  our 
injuries  to  the  even-lianded- justice  of  the 
l*cing  who  (loth  no  wrong,  earnestly  beseech- 
ing Him  to  illnniinate  the  councils,  and  pros- 
per tlie  eiideavors  of  those  to  whom  America 
hath  confulcd  her  hopes,  that  through  their 
wise  direction  we  may  again  see  reunited 
the  ble>sincj<  of  liber: y,  property,  and  har- 
mony with  (ireat  Britain. — Address  of 
House  ok  IJi'rge.ssf.s  to  I^ud  Dun  more. 
Ford  kd..  i.  4:;8.     (  1775.) 

6653.  PETITIONS,  Repetition  of  In- 
jury and. — Jn  every  stage  of  tliesc  oppn-s- 
sion>  we  li;ive  petitioned  for  redress,  in  the 
mo<t   hnnible  terms;   Our  repeated  petitions 


have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  in- 
juries.— Declaration  or  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

6654.  PETITI0N8,    Unanswered.— Our 

complaints  were  either  not  heard  at  all,  or 
were  answered  with  new  and  accumulated 
injuries. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Propo- 
sition.   Ford  ed.,  i,  481.     (July  1775.) 

6655.  PETITI0N8,Vain.— We  have  sup- 
plicated our  king  at  various  times  in  terms 
almost  disgraceful  to  freedom ;  we  have  rea- 
soned, we  have  remonstrated  with  parliament 
in  the  most  mild  and  decent  language;  we 
have  even  proceeded  to  break  oflF  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  our  fellow-subjects, 
as  the  last  peaceful  admonition  that  our  at- 
tachment to  no  nation  on  earth  should  sup- 
plant our  attachment  to  liberty.  And  here 
we  had  well  hoped  was  the  ultimate  step  of 
the  controversy.  But  subsequent  events  have 
shown  how  vain  was  even  this  last  remain 
of  confidence  in  the  moderation  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed..  i.  470.    (July  1775.) 

6656.  PEYB0U8B  EXPEDITIOir,  Ob- 
jects of. — You  have,  doubtless,  seen  in  the 
papers,  that  this  court  [France]  was  sending 
two  vessels  into  the  South  Sea^  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  Captain  Peyrouse.  They  give  out 
that  the  object  is  merely  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  that  part 
of  the  globe.  And  certain  it  is.  that  tfaey  carry 
men  of  eminence  in  different  branches  of 
science.  Their  loading,  however,  as  detailed  in 
conversations,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
appeared  to  me  to  indicate  some  other  design: 
perhaps  that  of  colonizing  on  the  Western  coast 
of  America ;  or,  it  mav  be,  only  to  establish 
one  or  more  factories  there,  for  the  fur  trade. 
Perhaps  wc  may  be  little  interested  in  either 
of  these  objects.  But  we  are  interested  in  an- 
other, that  is.  to  know  whether  they  are  per- 
fectly weaned  from  the  desire  of  possessing  con- 
tinental colonies  in  America.  Events  might 
arise,  which  would  render  it  very  desirable  for 
Con{?rcss  to  be  satisfied  thev  have  no  such  wish. 
It  they  would  desire  a  colony  on  the  western 
side  of  America,  I  should  not  be  quite  satisfied 
tliat  they  would  refuse  one  which  should  oflFer 
itself  on  the  eastern  side.  Captain  Paul  Jones 
being  at  L'Orient.  within  a  day's  journey  of 
Hrest.  where  Captain  Peyrouse's  vessels  lay.  1 
desired  him,  if  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  at 
L'Orient  of  the  nature  of  this  equipment,  to  go 
to  Brest  for  that  purpose;  conducting  himscf 
so  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  that  we  attended  at 
all  to  this  expedition.  His  discretion  can  be 
relied  on. — To  John  Jay.    i.  38a.    (P.,  1785.) 

6657. .    The    circumstances   are 

obvious  which  indicate  an  intention  to  settle 
factories  and  not  colonies,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent.—To  John  Jay.  i,  454-  (P.,  1785.) 

6658. .    The  Gazette  of  France 

announces  the  arrival  of  Peyrouse  at  Braxil. 
that  he  was  to  touch  at  Otaheite,  and  proceed  to 
California,  and  still  further  northwardly.  •  •  * 
The  presumption  is.  that  they  will  make  an  es- 
tablishment of  .some  sort,  on  the  northwest  coa«t 
of  America.— To  John  Jay.     i,  602.    (P.,  1786. » 

6650.  PHILADELPHIA,    IhJariM    by 

war.— I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  the  re- 
covery of  Philadelphia  and  wish  it  may  be 
found  uninjured  by  the  enemy.     How  far  Iht 
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interests  of  literature  may  have  suffered  by  the  I 
injury,  or  removal  of  the  Orrery  (as  it  is  mis- 
called), the  public  libraries,  your  papers  and 
implements,  are  doubts  which  still  excite  anx- 
iety.— To  David  Rittenhouse.  i,  210.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  162.     (M.,  July  1778.) 

6660.  PHILOSOPHY,  Ancient.— The 
moral  principles  inculcated  by  the  most  es- 
teemed of  the  sects  of  ancient  philosophy,  or  of 
their  individuals ;  particularly,  Pythagoras,  Soc- 
rates, Epicurus,  Cicero,  Epictetus,  Seneca  and 
Antoninus,  related  chiefly  to  ourselves,  and  the 
government  of  those  passions  which,  unre- 
strained, would  disturb  our  tranquillity  of  mind. 
In  this  branch  of  philosophy  they  were  really 
great.  In  developing  our  duties  to  others,  they 
were  short  and  defective.  They  embraced,  in- 
deed, the  circles  of  kindred  and  friends,  and 
inculcated  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  our  country 
in  the  aggregate,  as  a  primary  obligation; 
towards  our  neighbors  and  countrymen  they 
taught  justice,  but  scarcely  viewed  them  as 
within  the  circle  of  benevolence.  Still  less 
have  they  inculcated  peace,  charity,  and  love  to 
our  fellow  men,  or  embraced  with  benevolence 
the  whole  family  of  mankind. — Syllabus  of 
THE  Doctrines  of  Jesus,  iv,  480.  Ford  ed.^ 
viii.  224.     (1803.) 

6661.  PHILOSOPHY,  EpicureaniBm.— 
I  am  Epicurean.  I  consider  the  genuine  (not 
the  imputed)  doctrines  of  Epicurus  as  contain- 
ing everything  rational  in  moral  philosophy 
which  Greece  and  Rome  have  left  us.  Epic- 
tetus. indeed,  has  given  us  what  was  good  of  the 
Stoics;  all  beyond,  of  their  dogmas  being  hy- 
pocrisy and  grimace.  Their  great  crime  was 
in  their  calumnies  of  Epicurus  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  his  doctrines;  in  which  we  la- 
ment to  sec  the  candid  character  of  Cicero  en- 
gaging as  an  accomplice. — To  William  Short. 
vii,  138.     Ford  ed.,  x,  143-     (M.,  1819.) 

—  PHILOSOPHY,  Platonic— See  Plato. 

6662.  PHILOSOPHY,  Seneca.— Seneca 
is,  indeed,  a  fine  moralist,  disfiguring  his  work 
at  times  with  some  Stoicisms,  and  affecting  too 
much  of  antithesis  and  point,  yet  givmg  us  on 
the  whole  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  practical 
morality.— To  William  Short,  vii,  139.  Ford 
ED.,  X.  144.     (M.,  1819.) 

6663.  PHILOSOPHY,  Socratic— Of  Soc- 
rates we  have  nothing  genuine  but  in  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  :  for  Plato  makes  him 
one  of  his  collocutors,  merely  to  cover  his  own 
whimsies  under  the  mantle  of  his  name:  a  lib- 
erty of  which  we  are  told  Socrates  himself  com- 
plained.—To  William  Short,  vii,  139-  Ford 
ED.,  X.   144.     (Mm   1819.) 

0664.  PHILOSOPHY,  War  against.— I 
still  dare  to  use  the  word  philosophy,  notwith- 
standing the  war  waged  against  it  by  bigotry 
.and  despotism.— To  Dr.  Hit.h  Williamson. 
iv,  347.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  481.     (W..  Jan.  1801.) 

6665.  PICKEBING  (Timothy),  Jeffer- 
son and. — I  could  not  have  believed  that  for 
so  many  years,  and  to  such  a  period  of  advanced 
age.  Mr.  Pickering  could  have  nourished  pas- 
sions so  vehement  and  viperous.  It  appears 
that  for  thirtv  years  past,  he  has  been  indus- 
triously collecting  materials  for  vituperating  the 
characters  he  had  marked  for  his  hatred:  some 
of  whom,  certainly,  if  enmities  towards  him  had 
ever  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all,  or  buried 
them  in  the  grave  with  themselves.  As  to  my- 
self, there  never  had  been  anything  personal  be- 
tween us.  nothing  but  the  general  opposition  of 
party   sentiment;  and  our  personal  intercourse 


had  been  that  of  urbanity,  as  himself  says.  But 
It  seems  he  has  been  all  this  time  brooding 
over  an  enmity  which  I  had  never  feit,  and  that 
with  respect  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  he  has 
been  writing  far  and  near,  and  in  everv  direc- 
tion, to  get  hold  of  original  letters,  where  he 
could,  copies,  where  he  could  not,  certificates 
and  journals,  catching  at  every  gossiping  story 
he  could  hear  of  in  any  quarter,  supplying  by 
suspicions  what  he  could  find  nowhere  else,  and 
then  arguing  on  this  motley  farrago  as  if  es- 
tablished on  gospel  evidence.  *  *  *  He 
arraigns  me  on  two  grounds,  my  actions  and  my 
motives.  The  very  actions,  however,  which  he 
arraigns,  have  been  such  as  the  great  majority 
of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Pickering  and  of  those  who 
thought  with  him,  I  had  no  right  to  expect. 
My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe  to  hjrpocrisy, 
to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of 
these  the  world  must  ^udge  between  us.  It  is 
no  office  of  his  or  mine.  To  that  tribunal  I 
have  ever  submitted  my  actions  and  motives, 
without  ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates, 
letters,  journals  and  gossiping  tales  to  justify 
myself  and  weary  them.  *  *  *  If  no  ac- 
tion is  to  be  deemed  virtuous  for  which  malice 
can  imagine  a  sinister  motive,  then  there  never 
was  a  virtuous  action :  no.  not  even  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour  himselJP.  6ut  He  has  taught  us 
to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit  and  to  leave  mo- 
tives to  Him  who  can  alone  see  into  them. 
*  *  *  I  leave  to  its  fate  the  libel  of  Mr. 
Pickering,  with  the  thousands  of  others  like  it. 
to  which  I  have  given  no  other  answer  than  a 
steady  course  of  similar  action  *  *  *  . — 
To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  362.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
305.  (M.,  1824.)  See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

6666.  PICKEBING  (Timothy),  Josiah 
Quincy  and.— The  termination  of  Mr.  Rose's 
mission,  re  infecta,  put  it  in  my  power  to  com- 
municate to  Congress  yesterday,  everything  re- 
specting our  relations  with  England  and  France, 
which  will  effectually  put  down  Mr.  Pickering, 
and  his  worthy  coadjutor  Mr.  [Josiah]  Quincv. 
Their  tempers  are  so  much  alike,  and  really 
their  persons,  as  to  induce  a  supposition  that 
they  are  related. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  v,  264. 
(W.,  March  1808.) 

6667.  PIEBS,     Power     to    build.— You 

know  my  doubts,  or  rather  convictions,  about 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  act  for  building 
piers  in  the  Delaware,  and  the  fears  that  it 
will  lead  to  a  bottomless  expense,  and  to  the 
greatest  abuses.  There  is,  however,  one  in- 
tention of  which  the  act  is  susceptible,  and 
which  will  bring  it  within  the  Constitution: 
and  we  ought  always  to  presume  that  the  real 
intention  which  is  alone  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  Although  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  does  not  give  a  power  to  build  piers, 
wharves,  open  ports,  clear  the  beds  of  rivers, 
dig  canals,  buila  warehouses,  build  manufactur- 
ing machines,  set  up  manufactories,  cultivate 
the  earth,  to  all  of  which  the  power  would  go 
if  it  went  to  the  first,  yet  a  power  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy  is  a  power  to  provide 
receptacles  for  it,  and  places  to  cover  and  pre- 
serve it.  In  choosing  the  places  where  this 
money  should  be  laid  out,  I  should  be  much  dis- 
posed, as  far  as  contracts  will  permit,  to  confine 
it  to  such  place  or  places  as  the  ships  of  war 
may  lie  at,  and  be  protected  from  ice ;  and  I 
should  be  for  stating  this  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent example.  This  act  has  been  built  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  building  light  houses,  as  a 
regulation  of  commerce.     But  I  well  remember 
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the  opposition,  on  this  very  ground,  to  the  first 
act  for  building  a  lighthouse.  The  utility  of 
the  thing  has  sanctioned  the  infraction.  But 
if,  on  that  infraction,  we  build  a  second,  and  on 
that  second  a  third,  &c..  any  one  of  the  powers 
in  the  Constitution  may  be  made  to  comprehend 
every  power  of  government. — ^To  Albert  Galla- 
tin.    IV,  449.     Ford  ed..  viii,  174.     (Oct.  1802.) 

6668. .    The  act  of  Congress  of 

1789,  c.  9,  assumes  on  the  General  Government 
the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  lighthouses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  then  existing, 
and  provides  for  the  building  a  new  lighthouse. 
This  was  done  under  the  authority  given  by  the 
Constitution  "  to  regulate  commerce  ",  and  was 
contested  at  the  time  as  not  within  the  meaning 
of  its  terms,  and  yielded  to  only  on  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  act  of  1802,  c.  20, 
f.  8,  for  repairing  and  erecting  public  piers  in 
the  Delaware,  does  not  take  any  new  ground — 
it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  act  of  1789. 
While  we  pursue,  then,  the  construction  of  the 
Legislature,  that  the  repairing  and  erecting 
lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers,  is  au- 
thorized as  belonging  to  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce, we  must  take  care  not  to  go  ahead  of 
them,  and  strain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  still 
further  to  the  clearing  out  the  channels  of  all 
the  rivers.  &c..  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
moving a  sunken  vessel  is  not  the  repairing  of 
a  pier.  How  far  the  authority  **  to  levy  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  common  defence ",  and  that 
*•  for  providing  and  maintaining  a  navy  ",  may 
authorize  the  removing  obstructions  in  a  river 
or  harbor,  is  a  question  not  involved  in  the 
present  case. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  478. 
(-April  180J.) 

6660.  PIKE  (General  Z.  M.),  Death  of. 

— He  died  in  the  arms  of  victory  gained  over 
the  enemies  of  his  country.  *  ♦  ♦  [He 
was]  an  honest  and  zealous  patriot  who  lived 
and  died  for  his  country. — To  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt,    vi.  270.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  432.     (1813.) 

6670.  PIXE  (General  Z.  M.),  Expedi- 
tion.— On  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  according  to  its 
boundaries  when  possessed  by  France,  the  gov- 
ernment of  ihe  United  States  considered  it- 
self as  entitled  as  far  west  as  the  Rio  Xorte; 
but  undcrstaniling  soon  afterwards  that  Spain, 
on  the  contrary,  claimed  eastwardly  to  the  river 
Sa])ino.  it  has  carefully  al)stained  from  doing 
any  act  in  the  intermediate  country,  which 
might  disturb  the  exi.stiri};  state  of  things,  until 
these  opi)osni>j:  claims  should  l)e  explained  and 
accommodated  amicably.  Hut  that  the  Red  River 
and  all  its  \vat».'rs  bclon^^ed  to  France,  that  sho 
made  several  settlements  on  that  river,  an«l  hdd 
them  as  a  part  of  Louisiana  initil'she  delivered 
that  country  to  Spain,  and  that  Spain,  on  the 
contrary,  had  never  made  a  single  settlement 
on  the  river  are  circumstances  so  well  known, 
and  so  suscef>til)le  of  i)roof.  that  it  was  not  sup- 
])0'^ed  that  Spain  would  seriously  contest  the 
facts:  or  the  right  established  by  them.  Hence 
our  froverimient  took  measures  for  exploring 
that  river,  as  it  did  that  of  the  Missouri,  by 
sendinu:  -Mr.  Freeman  to  proceed  from  the 
mouth  upwards,  and  Lieutenant  Tike  from  the 
source  downwards  merely  to  accjuire  its  peoR- 
raphy.  and  so  far  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
science.  For  the  day  nuist  be  very  distant 
when  it  will  he  either  the  interest  or  the  wish 
of  the  United  .*^tates  to  extend  settlements  into 
the  interior  of  that  country.  Lieutenant  Pike's 
orders  were  accordingly  strictly  confined  to  the 
waters  of  the  Red  river,  and  from  his  known 
observance  of  orders.  I  am  persuaded  that  it 
t  have  been,  as  he  himself  declares,  by  miss- 


ing his  way  that  he  got  on  the  waters  of  the 
Rio  Norte,  instead  of  those  of  the  Red  river. 
That  your  Excellency  should  excuse  this  in- 
voluntary error,  and  indeed  misfortune,  was  ex- 
pected from  the  liberality  of  your  character: 
and  the  kindnesses  you  have  shown  him  are  an 
honorable  example  of  those  offices  of  good 
neighborhood  on  your  part,  which  it  will  bt  so 
agreeable  to  us  to  cultivate.  *  *  *  To  the  same 
liberal  sentiment  Lieutenant  Pike  must  appeal 
for  the  restoration  of  his  papers.  You  must 
have  seen  in  them  no  trace  of  unfriendly  views 
towards  your  nation,  no  symptoms  of  any  other 
design  than  that  of  extending  geographical 
knowledge;  and  it  is  not  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  nor  through  the  agency  of  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  science  expects  to  encounter  ob- 
stacles.*— ^To  General  Henry  Dearborn,  t, 
no.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  85.     (W.,  1807.) 

6671.  FIXE  (General  Z.  IC),  MiMi0B.<- 

1  think  that  the  truth  as  to  Pike's  mission  might 
he  so  simply  stated  as  to  need  no  argument  to 
show  that  (even  during  the  suspension  of  our 
claims  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  Rio  Norte) 
his  getting  on  it  was  a  mere  error,  which  ought 
to  have  called  for  the  setting  him  right,  instead 
of  forcing  him  through  the  interior  country.^ 
To  James  Madison,  v,  294.  Ford  ed..  x.  ios. 
(M.,  May  1808.)  " 

6672.  PINCKNEY  (Charles),  PoUtictl 
ambition. — There  is  here  a  great  sense  of  the 
inadequacy  of  C.  Pinckney  to  the  ofBce  he  ii 
in.  His  continuance  is  made  a  subject  of  stand- 
ing reproach  to  myself  personally,  by  whom  the 
appointment  was  made  before  1  had  collected 
the  administration.  He  declared  at  the  time 
that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  continue  so 
as  not  to  be  here  at  the  ensuing  Presidential 
election.  I  am  persuaded  he  expected  to  be 
proposed  at  it  as  V.  P.  After  he  got  to  Europe 
his  letters  asked  only  a  continuance  of  two 
years ;  but  he  now  does  not  drop  the  least  him 
of  a  voluntary  retimi.  Pray,  avail  yourself 
of  his  vanitv,  his  expectations,  his  fears,  and 
whatever  will  weigh  with  him  to  induce  him  to 
ask  leave  to  return,  and  obtain  from  him  to  be 
the  bearer  of  the  letter  yourself.  You  will  ren- 
der us  in  this  the  most  acceptable  service  pos- 
sible. His  enemies  here  are  perpetually  drag- 
King  his  character  in  the  dirt,  and  charginn 
it  on  the  administration.  He  docs,  or  ought  to 
know  this,  and  to  feel  the  necessity  of  coming 
home  to  vindicate  himself,  if  he  looks  to  any- 
thinR  further  in  the  career  of  honor. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  289.     (\V.,  Jan.  1804.) 

6673.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Charae- 
ter. — An  honest,  sensible  man,  and  good  re- 
publican.— To  JoKL  Barlow,  iii,  451.  Ford  ep.. 
vi.  88.     (Pa..   1792.) 

6674.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Minister. 

— Vour  nomination  as  Minister  to  London 
K'lve  general  satisfaction. — To  Tuomas  Pivck- 
NKV.  iii.  321.  Ford  ed.,  v.  423.  (Pa.,  Jan. 
170-2.) 

6675.  PINCKNEY  (Thomas),  Vice- 
Presidency.— The  federalists  will  run  Mr. 
rinckney  for  the  Vice- Presidency.  They  regard 
his  southern  position  rather  than  his  principles. 
Tr)  Jamrs  Mokroc  iv,  149.  Ford  ed..  vii.  8o- 
(M..  July  1796.) 

6676.  PITT  (William),  Friend  of  Amei^ 
lea. — Pitt  is  rather  well  disposed  to  us.— To 

(.ioVKKNOR   BeNJ.    HaRRISON.      FoRD   E3..  ill.  4M. 

(.'\..  March  1784.) 

*  Draft  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  Spanish  govenor.- 

?:niTOK. 
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6677.  PLANTS,  Useful.— The  greatest 
jrvice  which  can  he  rendered  any  country  is  to 
Id  an  useful  plant  to  its  culture ;  especially,  a 
•ead  grain ;  next  in  value  to  bread  is  oil. — ^Jef- 
erson's  MSS.    i,  176.     (M.,  1821.) 

6678.  PLATO,  Teachings  of  .—No  writer, 
icient  or  modern,  has  bewildered  the  world 
ith  more  ignes  fatui,  than  this  renowned  phiU 
sopher,   in   ethics,   in   politics,   and  physics. — 

0  William  Short,    vii,  165.     (M.,  1820.) 

6679.  PLATO,  Whimsies.— Plato  ♦  *  ♦ 
jed  the  name  of  Socrates  to  cover  the  whimsies 
■  his  own  brain. — Syllabus  of  the  Doctrines 
?  Jesus,  iv,  481.     C1803.) 

6680.  PLATO'S  REPUBLIC- 1  amused 
yself  [recently]  with  reading  Plato's  Republic, 
am  wrong,  however,  in  calling  it  amusement. 
>r  it  was  the  heaviest  task-work  I  ever  went 
irough.  I  had  occasionally  before  taken  up 
•me  of  his  other  works,  but  scarcely  ever  had 
itience  to  get  through  a  whole  dialogue.  While 
ading  through  the  whimsies,  the  puerilities, 
id  unintelligible  jargon  of  this  work,  I  laid  it 
>wn  often  to  ask  myself  how  it  could  have 
;en  that  the  world  should  have  so  long  con- 
rnted  to  give  reputation  to  such  nonsense  as 
lis  ?  How  the  soi-disant  Christian  world,  in- 
;ed.  should  have  done  it,  is  a  piece  of  historical 
iriosity.  But  how  could  the  Roman  good  sense 
3  it?  And  particularly,  how  could  Cicero  be- 
ow  such  eulogies  on  Plato?  Although  Cicero 
id  not  wield  the  dense  lo^ic  of  Demosthenes, 
;t   he  was  able,  learned,  laborious,  practiced 

1  the  business  of  the  world,  and  honest.     He 

)uld  not  be  the  dupe  of  mere  st^le,  of  which 

•  was  himself  the  first  master  in  the  world. 

""ith  the  moderns..  I  think,  it  is  rather  a  mat- 

r    of    fashion    and    authority.      Education    is 

iefly  in  the  hands  of  persons  who,  from  their 

^fession.  have  an   interest  in  the  reputation 

i  the  dreams  of  Plato.     They  give  the  tone 

ile  at  school,   and   few   in  after  years  have 

asion  to  revise  their  college  opinions.     But 

lion  and  authority  apart,  and  bringing  Plato 

the    test    of    reason,    take    from    him    his 

lisms.    futilities    and    incomprehensibilities, 

what  remains?     In  truth,  he  is  one  of  the 

of  genuine  Sophists,  who  has  escaped  the 

ion  of  his  brethren,  first,  by  the  eloquence 

s  diction,  but  chiefly,  by  the  adoption  and 

poration  of  his  whimsies  into  the  body  of 

•ial  Christianity.     His  foggy  mind  is  for- 

)resenting  the  semblances  of  objects  which. 

ecn  throneh  a  mist,  can  be  defined  neither 

rm    nor    dimensions.  ♦  *  ♦  Socrates    had 

.    indeed,    to    complain    of   the    misrepre- 

ons  of  Plato  ;  for  in  truth,  his  dialogues 

fls   on    Socrates. — To  John   Adams,    vi, 

"oRD  ED.,  ix,  462.     (M.,   18 1 4.) 

I. .     It    is    fortunate   for   us. 

tonic  republicanism  has  not  ol)tained  the 
ivor  as  Platonic  Christianity :  or  wc 
TOW  have  been  all  living  men.  women 
dren  pell  mcll  together,  like  beasts  of 
or  forest. — To  John  Adams,    vi.  355. 

PLEAST7BE,  Bait  of  .—Do  not  bite 
it  of  pleasure  till  you  know  there  is 
')eneatn  it. — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii,  ^7. 
iv.  317.     ^P..  1786.) 

PLEASTJBE     AND     PAIN.— We 

•ose  without  its  thorn  :  no  pleasure 
loy.  It  is  the  law  of  Existence ;  and 
:quiesce.  It  is  the  condition  annexed 
p'.easures.  not  by  us  who  receive,  but 
to  gives  them  — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii, 
^-"•.  iv.  321.     (P.,  1786.) 


6684. .    I  do  not  agree  that  ar 

age  of  pleasure  is  no  compensation  for  a  mo- 
ncnt  of  pain. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  26.  (M., 
1816.) 

6685.  POETBY,  Judging.— It  is  not  for 
a  stranger  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  poetry  in 
a  language  forei^  to  him. — To   M.  Hilliard 

D*AUBERTEUIL.     il,    IO3.      (P.,   1 787.) 

6686.  .  To  my  own  mortifica- 
tion, *  *  *  of  all  men  living,  I  am  the  last  who 
should  undertake  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  ol 
poetry.  In  earlier  life  I  was  fond  of  it,  and 
easily  pleased.  But  as  age  and  cares  advanced.  ^ 
the  powers  of  fancy  have  declined.  Every  year 
seems  to  have  plucked  a  feather  from  her  wings, 
till  she  can  no  longer  waft  one  to  those  sublime 
heights  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  accompany 
the  poet.  So  much  has  my  relish  for  poetry 
deserted  me  that,  at  present,  I  cannot  read 
even  Virgil  with  pleasure.  I  am  consequently 
utterly  incapable  to  decide  on  the  merits  of 
poetry.  The  very  feelings  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  among  those  I  have  lost.  So  that  the 
blind  man  might  as  well  undertake  to  [faded  in 
MS.]  a  painting,  or  the  deaf  a  musical  composi- 
tion. * — To  John  D.  Burke.  Ford  ed.,  viix,  65. 
(W..  1801.) 

6687.  POLANDy  Partition  of.— The  his- 
tory of  Poland  gives  a  lesson  which  all  our 
countrymen  shotild  study;  the  example  of  a 
country  erased  from  the  map  of  the  world  by 
the  dissensions  of  its  own  citizens.  The  papers 
of  every  day  read  them  the  counter  lesson  of 
the  impossibility  of  subduing  a  people  acting 
with  an  undivided  will.  Spain,  under  all  her 
disadvantages,  physical  and  mental,  is  an  en- 
couraging example  of  this. — To  William 
DuANE.    v,  603.     (M.,  July  1811.) 

6688. .    The  partition  of  Poland 

*  *  ♦  was  the  atrocity  of  a  barbarous  govern- 
ment chiefly,  in  conjunction  with  a  smaller  one 
still  scrambling  to  become  great,  while  one  only 
of  those  already  great,  and  having  character  to 
lose,  descended  to  the  baseness  of  an  accom- 
plice in  the  crime. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  524. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6689.  POLICY  (American),  Balance  of 

power. — We  especially  ought  to  pray  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  may  be  so  poised  and 
counterpoised  among  themselves,  that  their 
own  safety  may  require  the  presence  of  all 
their  force  at  home,  leaving  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 
—To  Dr.  Crawford,    vi,  33.     (i8i2.)' 

6690.  POLICY  (American),  Coalition  of 
American  nations. — From  many  conversa- 
tions with  him  [M.  Correa  ]  I  hope  he  sees, 
and  will  promote  in  his  new  situation  [in 
Brazil]  the  advantages  of  a  cordial  fraterni- 
zation among  all  the  American  nations,  and 
the  importance  of  their  coalescing  in  an 
American  system  of  policy,  totally  independ- 
ent of  and  unconnected  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope. The  day  is  not  distant,  when  we  rr»av 
formally  require  a  meridian  of  partition 
through  the  ocean  which  separates  the  two 
hemispheres,  on  the  hither  side  of  which  no 
European  gun  shall  ever  be  heard,  nor  an 
American  on  the  other;  and  when,  dunng  the 
rage  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe,  the  lion 

*  Mr.  Burke  had  sent  Jefferson  a  copy  of  the  Co- 
lumbiad.— Editor. 
t  Portuguese  Minister  at  Washington.^EDITOR. 
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and  the  lamb,  within  our  regions,  shall  lie 
•down  together  in  peace.  *  *  *  I  wish  to 
see  this  coalition  begun. — To  William 
Short,    vii,  168.     C 1820. J 

6691. .    I  wish  to  see  this  coali- 

fion  begun.  I  am  earnest  for  an  agreement 
with  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  assign- 
ing them  the  task  of  keeping  down  the 
piracies  of  their  seas  and  the  cannibalism  of 
the  African  coasts,  and  to  us,  the  suppression 
of  the  same  enormities  within  our  seas;  and 
for  this  purpose,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  the 
fleets  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  riding 
together  as  brethren  of  the  same  family,  and 
pursuing  the  same  object.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  of  happy  augury  to  begin  at  once 
this  concert  of  action  here,  on  the  invitation 
of  either  to  the  other  government,  while  the 
way  might  be  preparing  for  withdrawing  our 
cruisers  from  Europe,  and  preventing  naval 
collisions  there  which  daily  endanger  our 
peace. — To  William  Short,  vii,  169.  (M., 
1820.) 

6692.  POLICY  (American),  Coercion  of 
Europe. — We  think  that  peaceable  means 
may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the 
path  of  justice  towards  us,  by  making  jus- 
tice their  interest  and  injuries  to  react  on 
themselves.  Our  distance  enables  us  to  pur- 
sue a  course  which  the  crowded  situation  of 
Europe  renders,  perhaps,  impracticible  there. 
—To  M.  Cabvnis.    iv,  497.    (W.,  1803.) 

6693.  POLICY  (American),  Detach- 
ment from  Europe. — We  cannot  too  dis- 
tinctly detach  ourselves  from  the  European 
system,  which  is  essentially  belligerent,  nor 
t(X)  sedulously  cultivate  an  American  sys- 
tem, essentially  pacific. — To  President  Madi- 
son, vi.  453.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  513.  (M.,  March 
1815.) 

6694.  POLICY  (American),  European 
politics  and. — The  politics  of  Europe  render 
if  indispensably  necessary  that,  with  respect 
to  evcrytliing  extcinal.  we  be  one  nation  only, 
firmly  honpt'd  tnrrother.— To  James  Madi- 
son, i.  531.  J'oKD  i:n.,  iv.  192.  (P.,  February 
1786.) 

6695.  POLICY  (American),  European 
quarrels. — I  ani  <lccidedly  of  opinion  we 
^should  take  no  part  in  European  quarrels, 
but  cullivato  peace  and  commerce  with  all. 
— To  Genkrai.  \VA<niN(iT0N.  ii.  f^ss.  Ford 
El).,  v.  57.     (P.,  1788.) 

6696. .     At  such  a  distance  from 

Europe,  nnri  with  srch  a  di^t.ince  between 
us,  we  hf^po  to  meddle  little  in  its  quarrels  or 
combination^.  Its  peace  and  its  commerce 
are  what  we  shall  conrt. — To  M.  de  Pinto. 
iii.   [74.     (X.V.,  1790.) 

6697.  POLICY  TAmerican),  European 
system  and. — Tlu'  F.nropean  nations  consti- 
tnte  a  separate  divisirMi  of  the  plobe:  their 
localities  make  them  part  of  a  distinct  sys- 
tem :  they  have  a  set  of  interests  of  their 
own  in  which  it  is  our  business  never  to  en- 
Rnjje  ourselves. — To  Baron  von  Tlt'MaoLDT. 
vi,  268.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  431.     (Dec.  18 13.) 


POLICY  (American),  FnuiM  aad 
England.— We  owe  gratitude  to  France; 
justice  to  England,  good  will  to  all,  and 
subservience  to  none. — To  Aathur  Camp- 
liELL.  iv.  198.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  17a  (JL, 
1797.) 

6600. .    It  is  our  unquestionable 

interest  and  duty  to  conduct  ourselves  wi;h 
such  sincere  friendship  and  impartiality  to- 
wards both  France  and  England,  as  that  eadi 
may  see  unequivocally,  what  is  unqnestian- 
ably  true,  that  we  may  be  very  possibly 
driven  into  her  scale  by  unjust  conduct  in 
I  he  other.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  557. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  315.    (M.,  Aug.  1804.) 

6700.  POLICY  (American),  Kraadom  of 
the  ocean. — ^That  the  persons  of  our  dtizcns 
shall  be  safe  in  freely  traversing  the  ocean, 
that  the  transportation  of  our  own  pnxlnoe, 
in  our  own  vessels,  to  the  markets  of  our 
choice,  and  the  return  to  us  of  the  articles  we 
want  for  our  own  use,  shall  l>e  unmolested 
I  hold  to  be  fundamental,  and  the  gauntlet 
that  must  be  forever  hurled  at  him  who 
questions  it.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  asq. 
(M..  June  181S.) 

6701.  POLICY  (American),  Oreat  Brit- 
ain and.— With  respect  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment, or  fx>licy.  as  concerning  themselves 
or  other  nations,  we  wish  not  to  intermeddle 
in  word  or  deed,  and  that  it  be  not  under- 
stood that  our  government  permits  itself  to 
entertain  either  a  will  or  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject.—To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  442.  Fo» 
ED.,  vi,  75.     (Pa..  1792.) 

6702.  POLICY  (American),  Onlf  of 
Mexico.— We  begin  to  broach  the  idea  that 
we  consider  the  Gulf  Stream  as  of  our 
waters,  in  which  hostilities  an  1  cruising  are 
to  be  frowned  on  for  the  present,  and  pro- 
hibited so  soon  as  either  consent  or  force 
will  permit  us.  We  shall  never  permit  an- 
other privateer  to  cruise  within  it,  and  shall 
f 01  bid  our  harbors  to  national  cruiser?. 
This  is  essential  for  our  tranquillity  and  com- 
merce.—To  James  Monroe,  v,  12.  Ford 
KD.,  viii,  450.     (W..  May  1806.) 

6703.  POLICY  (American),  Xntemal 
resources. — The  promotion  of  the  art*  and 
sciences  ♦  ♦  *  becomes  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  us,  at  this  time,  when  the  toca); 
demoralization  of  the  governments  of  B?" 
rope,  has  rendered  it  safest,  by  cherishing 
internal  resources,  to  lessen  the  occasions  of 
intercourse  with  them. — To  Dr.  John  L  E 
W.  Shecut.    vi,  153.     (M..  1813.). 

6704.  POLICY    (American)/  A  Just- 
Let  it  be  our  endeavor    *    ♦    ♦    to  merit  tl?e 
character  of  a  just  nation. — Third  Akvi'^'- 
Message.      viii,    28.       Ford   ed.,    viii.  2:2    j 
(1803.)  J 

6705.  POLICY  (American),  Xarkets.-    I 
Our  object  is  to  feed  and  theirs  to  figh:  — 
To  James  Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  v,  198    (X. 
v..  1790.) 

6706.  POLICY     (American),     JQd-A^ 
lantic  meridiaiu— When  our  strength  will 
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permit  us  to  give  the  law  of  our  hemisphere, 
it  should  be  that  the  meridian  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic  should  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  war  and  peace,  on  this  side  of 
which  no  act  of  hostility  should  be  com- 
mitted, and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down 
in  peace  together. — To  Dr.  Crawford,  vi, 
33.     (M.,  Jan.  1812,) 

6707.  POLICY  (American),  Peace  and 
friendship. — Peace  and  friendship  with  all 
mankind  is  our  wisest  policy,  and  I  wish 
we  may  be  permitted  to  pursue  it. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    i,  5.S3.     (1786.) 

6708. .     Peace  with  all  nations. 

and  the  right  which  that  gives  us  with  re- 
spect to  all  nations^  are  our  object. — To  C. 
W.  F.  Dumas,    iii,  535-     (Pa.,  i793) 

6709. .  Peace,  justice,  and  lib- 
eral intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  will,  I  hope,  characterize  this  com- 
monwealth.— Reply  to  Address,  iv,  388. 
(W.,  1801.) 

6710. .     Separated    by    a    wide 

ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  political  interests  which  entangle  them 
together,  with  productions  and  wants  which 
render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful 
to  them  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the 
interest  of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  dis- 
turb them.  We  should  be  most  unwise,  in- 
deed were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular 
blessings  of  the  position  in  which  nature  has 
placed  us.  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed 
us  with  of  pursuing  at  a  distance  from  for- 
eign contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace 
and  happiness ;  of  cultivating  general  friend- 
ship, and  of  bringing  collisions  of  interest 
to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than  of 
force.— Third  Annual  Message,  viii,  29. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  273.    (Oct.  1803.) 

6711.  POLICY  (American),  Peace  and 
Justice. — We  ask  for  peace  and  justice  from 
all  nations. — To  James  Monroe,  ii,  12. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  450.     (W..  May  1806.) 

6712.  POLICY  (American),  Peopling 
the  continent. — Our  Confederacy  must  be 
viewed  as  the  nest  from  whicli  all  America, 
North  and  South,  is  to  be  peopled. — To  Ar- 
chibald Sti'art.  i,  518.  Ford  ed..  iv,  188. 
(P..  Jan.  1786.) 

•  6713.  POLICY  (American),  Principles. 
—On  the  question  you  propose  [James  Mon- 
roe], whether  we  can,  in  any  form,  take  a 
bolder  attitude  than  formerly  in  favor  of  lib- 
erty. I  can  give  you  but  commonplace  ideas. 
They  will  be  but  the  widow's  mite,  and 
offered  only  because  requested.  The  matter 
which  now  embroils  Europe,  the  presumption 
of  dictating  to  an  independent  nation  the 
form  of  its  government,  is  so  arrogant,  so 
atrocious,  that  indignation,  as  well  as  moral 
sentiment,  enlists  all  our  partialities  and 
prayers  in  favor  of  one,  and  our  equal  ex- 
ecrations against  the  other.  I  do  not  know. 
indeed,  whether  all  nations  do  not  owe  to 
one  another  a  bold  and  open  declaration  of 
their  sympathies  with  the  one  party,  and  their 


detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But 
farther  than  this  we  are  bound  to  go;  and  in- 
deed, for  the  sake  of  the  world,  we  ought  not 
to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw  on  our- 
selves the  power  of  this  formidable  confeder- 
acy [The  Holy  Alliance],  I  have  ever  deemed 
it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never 
to  take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe. 
Their  political  interests  are  entirely  distinct 
from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their 
balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances, 
their  forms  and  principles  of  government, 
are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of 
eternal  war.  All  their  energies  are  expended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  labor,  property  and 
lives  of  their  people.  On  our  part,  never 
had  a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying 
the  opposite  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity 
with  mankind,  and  the  direction  of  all  our 
means  and  faculties  to  the  purposes  of  im- 
provement instead  of  destruction.  With  Eu- 
rope we  have  few  occasions  of  collision,  and 
these,  with  a  little  prudence  and  forbearance, 
may  be  generally  accommodated.  Of  the 
brethren  of  our  own  hemisphere,  none  is  yet, 
or  for  an  age  to  come  will  be,  in  a  shape, 
condition,  or  disposition  to  war  against  us. 
And  the  foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
had  in  either  America,  is  slipping  from  under 
them,  so  that  we  shall  soon  be  rid  of  their 
neighborhood.  Cuba  alone  seems  at  present 
to  hold  up  a  speck  of  war  to  us.  Its  posses- 
sion by  Great  Britain  would  indeed  be  a 
^reat  calamity  to  us.  Could  we  induce  her  to 
join  us  in  guaranteeing  its  independence 
against  all  the  world,  except  Spain,  it  would 
be  nearly  as  valuable  to  us  as  if  it  were  our 
own.*  But  should  she  take  it,  I  would  not 
immediately  go  to  war  for  it ;  because  the 
first  war  on  other  accounts  will  give  it  to 
us;  or  the  island  will  give  itself  to  us.  when 
able  to  do  so.  While  no  duty,  therefore, 
calls  on  us  to  take  part  in  the  present  war  of 
Europe,  and  a  golden  harvest  offers  itself  in 
reward  for  doing  nothing,  peace  and  neu- 
trality seem  to  be  our  duty  and  interest.  We 
may  gratify  ourselves,  indeed,  with  a  neu- 
trality as  partial  to  Spain  as  would  be  jus- 
tifiable without  giving  cause  of  war  to  her 
adversary ;  we  might  and  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  happy  occasion  of  procuring  and 
cementing  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  her, 
by  giving  assurance  of  every  friendly  office 
which  neutrality  admits,  and  especially, 
against  all  apprehension  of  our  intermeddling 
in  the  quarrel  with  her  colonies.  And  I 
expect  daily  and  confidently  to  hear  of  a 
spark  kindled  in  France,  which  will  employ 
her  at  home,  and  relieve  Spain  from  all  fur- 
ther apprehension  of  danger.  That  England 
is  playing  false  with  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
Her  government  is  looking  one  way  and  row- 
ing another.  *  *  *  You  will  do  what  is 
right,  leaving  the  people  of  Europe  to  act 
their  follies  and  crimes  among  themselves, 
while  we  pursue  in  good  faith  the  paths  of 
peace  and  prosperity. — To  President  Mon- 
roe, vii,  287.  Ford  ed.,  x,  257.  (M.,  Junc- 
1823.) 
•  See  note  tinder  Cuba.— Editor.. 
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6714.  POLICY  (American),  BeBlfltance 

to  wrong. — We  believe  that  the  just  standing 
of  all  nations  is  the  health  and  security  of 
all.  We  consider  the  overwhelming  power 
of  England  on  the  ocean,  and  of  France  on 
the  land,  as  destructive  of  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  world,  and  wish  both  to  be 
reduced  only  to  the  necessity  of  observing 
moral  duties.  We  believe  no  more  in  Bona- 
parte's fighting  for  the  liberty  of  the  seas, 
than  in  Great  Britain  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  object  of  both  is  the  same, 
to  draw  to  themselves  the  power,  the  wealth 
and  the  resources  of  other  nations.  We  re- 
sist the  enterprises  of  England  first,  because 
they  first  come  vitally  home  to  us.  And  our 
feelings  repel  the  logic  of  bearing  the  lash  of 
George  I  XL  for  fear  of  that  of  Bonaparte  at 
some  future  day.  When  the  wrongs  of  France 
shall  reach  us  with  equal  effect,  we  shall  re- 
sist them  also.  But  one  at  a  time  is  enough ; 
and  having  offered  a  choice  to  the  champions. 
England  first  takes  up  the  gauntlet. — To 
James  Maury,  vi,  52.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  349. 
(M.,  April  1812.) 

6715.  POLICY   (American),   A   system 

of. — America  has  a  hemisphere  to  itself.  It 
must  have  its  separate  system  of  interests, 
which  must  not  be  subordinated  to  those  of 
Europe.— To  Baron  von  Humboldt.  vi,268. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.     (Dec.  181 3.) 

6716. .    Distance,  and  difference 

of  pursuits,  of  interests,  of  connections  and 
other  circumstances,  prescribe  to  us  a  dif- 
ferent system,  having  no  object  in  common 
with  Europe,  but  a  peaceful  interchange  of 
mutual  comforts  for  mutual  wants. — To 
Madame  de  St.vel.    vi.  481.     (M..  1815.) 

6717. .     Nothing  is  so  important 

as  that  America  shall  separate  herself  from 
the  systems  of  Europe,  and  establish  one  of 
her  own.  Our  circumstances,  our  pursuits, 
our  interests,  are  distinct ;  the  principles  of 
our  policy  should  be  so  also.  All  entangle- 
ments with  that  quarter  of  the  globe  should 
be  avoided  if  we  mean  that  peace  and  justice 
shall  be  the  jx.ilar  stars  of  the  American  So- 
cieties. *  ♦  ♦  This  would  be  a  leading 
princijile  with  me,  had  I  longer  to  live.  *  ♦  ♦ 
— To  J.  CoRREA.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed.,  x,  164. 
(M..  1820.) 

6718. .  Our  first  and  funda- 
mental maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  sec- 
ond, never  to  sulTer  Europe  to  intermeddle 
with  cis-Ailantic  aflfairs.  America.  North  and 
South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from 
those  of  ICurope.  and  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  should  therefore  have  a  system  of  her 
own.  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Eu- 
rope. While  the  last  is  laboring  to  become 
the  domicil  of  despotism,  our  endeavor 
should  surely  he,  to  make  our  hcmi.sphere  that 
of  freedom. — To  President  Monroe,  vii.  315. 
Ford  ed..  x.  z-jy.     (M.,  1823.) 

6719.  POLICY  (American),  Wars  of 
Europe. — The  insulated  state  in  which  na- 
ture   has    placed    the    American    continent, 


should  so  far  avail  it  that  no  spark  of  war 
kindled  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe 
should  be  wafted  across  the  wide  ooeauii 
which  separate  us  from  them.  And  it  w9Q 
be  so.  In  fifty  years  more  the  United  States 
alone  will  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  fifty  years  are  soon  gone  over. 
The  peace  of  1763  is  within  that  period  I 
was  then  twenty  years  old,  and  of  coarse 
remember  well  all  the  transactions  of  the  war 
preceding  it.  And  you  will  live  to  see  die 
period  equally  ahead  of  us ;  and  the  numbers 
which  will  then  be  spread  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  American  hemisphere,  catching 
long  before  that  the  principles  of  our  portion 
of  it,  and  concurring  with  us  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  same  system.  *  *  *  I  am  an- 
ticipating events  of  which  you  will  be  the 
bearer  to  me  in  the  Elsrsian  fields  fifty  years 
hence.— To  Baron  von  Huicbolot.  vi,  A 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  431.    (Dec  1813.) 

6720. .    Your    exhorutions   to 

avoid  taking  any  part  in  the  war  *  *  *  in 
Europe  were  a  confirmation  of  the  policy  I 
had  myself  pursued,  and  which  I  thongfat 
and  still  think  should  be  the  governing  canon 
of  our  republic. — ^To  Madame  de  Stael.  tl 
481.    (M.,  July  181S.) 

6721. ,    I    hope    no    American 

patriot  will  ever  lose  sight  of  the  essential 
policy  of  interdicting  in  the  seas  and  terri- 
tories of  both  Americas,  the  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  contests  of  Europe. — ^To  Wiluam 
Short,    vii,  168.    (M..  1&20.) 

6722.  POIiITBVESS,  European.— With 
repect  to  what  are  termed  polite  manners,  with- 
out sacrificing  too  much  the  sincerity  of  lan> 
^age,  I  would  wish  my  countrymen  to  adopt 
just  so  much  of  European  politeness,  as  to  Ue 
ready  to  make  all  those  little  sacrifices  of  self^ 
which  really  render  European  manners  amiable, 
and  relieve  society  from  the  disagreeable  scenes 
to  which  nideness  often  subjects  it  Here 
(France),  it  seems  that  a  man  might  pass  a  life 
without  encountering  a  single  rudeness.— To 
Mr.  Bellini,     i.  445.     (P..   1785,) 

6723.  POLITENESS^  Good  huznor  and. 
— I  have  mentioned  good  humor  as  one  of 
the  preservatives  of  our  peace  and  tranquillity. 
It  is  among  the  most  effectual,  and  its  effect 
is  so  well  imitated  and  aided,  artificially,  by 
politene<:s.  that  this  also  becomes  an  acquin- 
tion  of  first  rate  value.  In  truth,  politeness  ^s 
artificial  good  humor;  it  covers  the  natural 
want  of  it.  and  ends  bv  rendering  habitual  s 
substitute  nearly  equivalent  to  the  real  virtue. 
It  is  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  tiiose  whom 
we  meet  m  society,  all  the  little  conveniences 
and  preferences  which  will  gratify  them,  and 
deprive  us  of  nothing  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration ;  it  is  the  giving  a  pleasing  and  flat- 
tering turn  to  our  expressions,  which  will  con- 
ciliate others,  and  make  them  pleased  with  iff 
as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for 
the  good  will  of  another !  When  this  is  in  re- 
turn for  a  rude  thing  said  by  another,  it  brinfs 
him  to  his  senses,  it  mortifies  and  corrects  hi^ 
in  the  most  salutary  way,  and  places  him  at  ^ 
feet  of  your  ffood  nature,  in  the  eyes  of  the  coa- 
pany. — To  Thomas  Jspfersow  Rakdolpb.  ^. 
389.     Ford  kd.,  ix,  231.  (W.,  x8o8.) 

—  POLITICAL  B00HO]nr.^5ee  E.tx- 
OMY  (Political). 
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6724.  POLITICS,  Bigotry  in.— What  an 

effort  of  bigotry  in  politics  ♦  ♦  ♦  have 
wc  gone  through !  The  barbarians  really  flat- 
tered themselves  they  should  be  able  to  bring 
back  the  times  of  Vandalism,  when  igno- 
rance put  everything  into  the  hands  of  power 
and  priestcraft.  All  advances  in  science  were 
proscribed  as  innovations.  They  pretended 
to  praise  and  encourage  education,  but  it 
was  to  be  the  education  of  our  ancestors. 
We  were  to  look  backwards,  not  forwards, 
for  improvement;  the  President  himself 
(John  Adams]  declaring  in  one  of  his 
answers  to  addresses,  that  we  were  never  to 
expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  real  science. — 
To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  y^z-  ^okh  ed., 
viii,  21.     (W.,  1801.) 

6725.  POLITICS,  Commercial  influ- 
ence.— The  system  of  alarm  and  jealousy 
which  has  been  so  powerfully  played  off  in 
England,  has  been  mimicked  here,  not  en- 
tirely without  success.  The  most  long-sighted 
politician  could  not,  seven  years  ago,  have 
imagined  that  the  people  of  this  wide-ex- 
tended country  could  have  been  enveloped  in 
such  delusion,  and  made  so  much  afraid  of 
themselves  and  their  own  power,  as  to  sur- 
render it  spontaneously  to  those  who  are 
manoeuvring  them  into  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  principal  branches  of  which  may 
be  beyond  their  control.  The  commerce  of 
England,  however,  has  spread  its  roots  over 
the  whole  face  of  our  country.  This  is  the 
real  source  of  all  the  obliquities  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.—To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv,  256.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  280.     (M.,  1798.) 

6726.  POLITICS,    ConversationB    on. — 

Political  conversations  I  really  dislike,  and 
therefore  avoid  where  I  can  without  affecta- 
tion. But  when  urged  by  others,  I  have 
never  conceived  that  having  been  in  public 
life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments,  or 
even  to  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by 
conversation  to  express  them.  I  do  it  with  the 
same  independence  here  which  I  have  prac- 
ticed everywhere,  and  which  is  inseparable 
from  my  nature. — To  President  Washing- 
ton,   iv,  142.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  83.     (M.,  1796.) 

6727.  POLITICS,  Destructive  of  happi- 
ness.— Politics  and  party  hatreds  destroy  the 
happiness  of  every  being  here.    They  seem,  like 

salamanders,  to  consider  fire  as  their  clement. 
— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolpu.  D.  L. 
J.,  249.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

6728.  POLITICS,  Differences  in.— I 
never  suffered  a  political  to  become  a  personal 
difference. — To  Timothy  Pickering.  vii, 
210.    (M.,  1821.) 

6720.  POLITICS,  Dislike  of.— It  is  a  re- 
lief to  be  withdrawn  from  the  torment  of  the 
scenes  amidst  which  we  are.  Spectators  of 
the  heats  and  tumults  of  conflicting  parties, 
we  cannot  help  participating  of  their  feelings. 
*  *  *  • — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v.  4S7.     (  Pa.,  March  1792.) 

6730.  TOZITJCG^  Divorce  from.- In  my 
Tctirctncnt   I  shall       certainly   divorce   myself 


from  all  part  in  political  affairs.  To  get  rid 
of  them  is  the  principal  object  of  my  retire- 
ment, and  the  first  thing  necessary  to  the 
happiness  which  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  in 
any  other  situation. — To  Benjamin  Stoddert. 
V,  427.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  246.     (W.,  1809.) 

6731.  POLITICS,  A  duty.— Politics  is 
my  duty. — To  Harry  Innes.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
294.     (Pa..  1791.) 

6732.  POLITICS,    Estrangement   from. 

7-1  think  it  is  Montaigne  who  has  said  that 
ignorance  is  the  softest  pillow  on  which  a 
man  can  rest  his  head.  I  am  sure  it  is 
true  as  to  everything  political,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  estrange  myself  to  everything  of 
that  character. — To  Edmund  Randolph,  iv, 
loi.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  498.    (M.,  Feb.  1794.) 

6733.  POLITICS,  French  furnace  of.— 

The  gay  and  thoughtless  Paris  is  now  be- 
come a  furnace  of  politics.  All  the  world  is 
now  politically  mad.  Men,  women,  children 
talk  nothing  else,  and  you  know  that  nat- 
urally they  talk  much,  loud  and  warm.  So- 
ciety is  spoiled  by  it.  at  least  for  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  but  lookers  on. — To  Mrs. 
William  Bingham.  Ford  ed.,  v.  9.  (P., 
1788.) 

6734.  POLITICS,  Hateful.— The  ensuing 
year  will  be  the  longest  of  my  life,  and  the 
last  of  such  hateful  labors.  The  next  we 
will  sow  our  cabbages  together.— To  Martha 
Jefferson  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  488. 
(March  1792.) 

6735. .    I  am  to  thank  you  for 

forwarding  M.  d'lvernois's  book  on  the 
French  Revolution.  But  it  is  on  politics,  a 
subject  I  never  loved,  and  now  hate. — To 
John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  56.  (M.,  Feb. 
1796.) 

6736.  POLITICS,  Influencing.— I  have 
made  great  progress  into  the  MS.,  and  still 
with  the  same  pleasure.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
must  produce  great  effect.  But  that  this 
may  be  the  greatest  possible,  its  coming  out 
should  be  timed  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
should  come  out  just  so  many  days  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress  as  will  prevent  sus- 
picions of  its  coming  with  them,  yet  .so  as 
to  be  a  new  thing  when  they  arrive,  ready 
to  get  into  their  hands  while  yet  unoccupied. 
♦  ♦  *  I  will  direct  it  to  appear  a  fortnight 
before  their  meeting  unless  you  order  other- 
wise. It  might  as  well  be  thrown  into  a 
churchyard,  as  come  out  now. — To  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  404.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

6737.  POLITICS,  Knowledge  of  Euro- 
pean.— I  often  doubt  whether  I  should 
trouble  Congress  or  my  friends  with  ♦  *  ♦ 
details  of  European  politics.  I  know  they  do 
not  excite  that  interest  in  America  of  which 
it  is  impossible  for  one  to  divest  himself 
here.  I  know,  too,  that  it  is  a  maxim  with 
us.  and  I  think  it  a  wise  one,  not  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  with  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Still.  I  think  we  should  know  them.  The 
Turks  have  practiced  the  same  maxim  of  not 
meddling  in  the  complicated  wrangles  of  this 
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continent.  But  they  have  unwisely  chosen  to 
be  ignorant  of  them  also,  and  it  is  this  total 
ignorance  of  Europe,  its  combinations,  and 
it.^  movements  which  exposes  them  to  that 
annihilation  possibly  al>out  taking  place. 
While  there  aic  powers  in  Europe  which  fear 
(uir  views,  or  have  views  on  us,  we  should 
keep  an  eye  on  them,  their  connections  and 
oppositions,  that  in  a  moment  of  need  we 
may  avail  ourselves  of  iheir  weakness  with 
respect  to  others  as  well  as  ourselves,  and 
calculate  their  designs  and  movements  on  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  exist. 
Though  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  these 
details  are  read  by  many  with  great  indif- 
ference, yet  I  think  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
I  hem,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little  information. — 
To  E.  Carkington.  ii,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
482.    CP..  1787.) 

6738.  POLITICS,  Liberation  from.— I 
shall  be  liberated  from  the  hated  occupations 
of  politics,  and  remain  in  the  bosom  of  my 
f.imily,  my  farm,  and  my  books. — To  Mrs. 
Church.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  455.    (G.,  1793.) 

6739.  POLITICS,  A  maxim  in,— The 
maxim  of  your  lettter  **  slow  and  sure  "  is  not 
less  a  good  one  in  agriculture  than  in  poli- 
tics. I  sincerely  wish  it  may  extricate  us 
from  the  event  of  a  war,  if  this  can  be  done 
saving  our  faith  and  our  rights. — To  Presi- 
dent Wa.shington.  iv,  106.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
510.     (M.,  May  1704) 

6740.  POLITICS,  Moral  right  and.— 
Political  interest  can  never  be  separated  in 
the  long  run  from  moral  right. — To  J.ames 
Monroe.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  477.    (\V.,  1806.) 

6741.  POLITICS,  Neutrality  in  fac- 
tional.— We  must  be  neutral  between  the 
discordant  republicans,  but  not  between  them 
and  their  connnon  enemies. — To  RoiitRT 
Smith.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  318.     ( M.,  1804.) 

6742.  POLITICS,    Pamphlets    on.— You 

will  receive  some  pamphlets  *  *  *  <>n 
the  acts  of  the  last  session.  These  I  would 
wish  vou  to  distriluilo,  not  to  sound  men 
who  have  no  occasion  for  them,  but  to  such 
as  have  been  niislcil.  are  candid,  and  will 
be  open  to  ihc  conviction  of  truth,  and  are 
of  intliK'nce  amr>ng  their  neighbors.  It  is 
iho  sick  who  need  medicine,  and  not  the  well. 
— To  Aiu  imiM.i)  Stl'art.  iv,  j86.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  354.     (Pa.,   1 791).) 

6743.  POLITICS,  Partizan.— You  have 
found  on  y»»ur  return  (from  Europe]  a 
liigluT  style  of  political  difference  than  you 
had  left  hero.  1  fear  this  is  inseparable  from 
the  different  constitutions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  tliai  degree  of  freedom  which  per- 
mits unre>:rained  expression. — To  Thom.xs 
PiNiKNEV.  iv.  176.  Ford  ED.,  vii.  128.  (Pa., 
1/97  .) 

6744.  POLITICS,  Passions  and.— You 
and  I  have  formerly  seen  warm  debates  and 
high  political  passions.  But  gentlemen  of 
different  pt)liiics  woulr!  then  speak  to  each 
other,  and  separate  the  business  of  the  Senate 


from  that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men 
who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives,  crois 
the  streets  to  avoid  meeting,  and  turn  their 
heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be 
obliged  to  touch  their  hats.  This  may  do  for 
young  men  with  whom  passion  is  enjoyment; 
but  it  is  afflicting  to  peaceable  minds.— To 
Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191.  Ford  Ea,  vii, 
154.    (Pa.,  June  1797) 

6745.  POLITICS,  Price  of  wheat  end.- 
Wherever  there  was  any  considerable  portion 
of  federalism,  it  has  been  so  much  reinforced 
by  those  of  whose  politics  the  price  of  wheat 
is  the  sole  principle,  that  federalists  will  be 
retained  from  many  districts  of  Virginia.— 
To  President  Madison,  v,  443.  (M.,  April 
1809.) 

6746.  POLITICS,  Propriety  and,— I  have 

had  a  proposition  to  meet  Mr.  [Patrick] 
Henry  this  month*  to  confer  on  the  subject 
of  a  convention,  to  the  calling  of  which  he 
is  now  become  a  convert;  *  *  *  but  the 
impropriety  of  my  entering  into  consultation 
on  a  measure  in  which  I  would  take  no  part, 
is  a  permanent  one. — ^To  James  Madison. 
iv.  118.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  11.     (M.,  April  1795.) 

6747. .  The  question  of  a  [con- 
stitutional] convention  is  become  a  party  one 
with  which  I  shall  not  intermeddle.— To 
SamueX  Kerchival.  Ford  ed.,  x,  47.  (M., 
1816.) 

6748.  POLITICS,  Paimlt  of.— I  amgbd 
to  find  that  among  the  various  branches  of 
science  presenting  themselves  to  your  mind. 
you  have  fixed  cm  that  of  politics  as  yonr 
principal  pursuit.  Your  country  will  derive 
from  this  a  more  immediate  and  sensible 
benefit.  She  has  much  for  you  to  do.  For, 
though  we  may  say  with  confidence,  that  the 
worst  of  the  American  constitutions  is  better 
than  the  best  which  ever  existed  before  in 
anv  other  country,  and  that  they  arc  wonder- 
fully perfect  for  a  first  essay,  yet  every 
human  essay  must  have  defects.  It  will  re- 
main, therefore,  to  those  now  coming  on  the 
stage  of  public  affairs,  to  perfect  what  has 
been  so  well  begun  by  those  going  off  it— 
To  T.  M.  Randolph^  Jr.  ii,  17^  Ford  Ea. 
iv.  403.     (P.,  1787.) 

6749.  .    Having    pursued    your 

main  studies  [in  France]  about  two  years, 
and  acquired  a  facility  in  speaking  French, 
take  a  tour  of  four  or  five  months  through 
til  is  country  and  Italy,  return  then  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  pass  a  year  in  Williamsburg  unr'er 
the  care  of  Mr.  Wythe :  and  you  will  be  readv 
to  enter  on  the  public  stage,  with  superior 
advantages.— To  T.  M.  Randolph,  Jr.  ii. 
176.    Ford  ed..  iv,  405.     (P.,  1787.) 

6750.  POLITICS,   Baformation  of.— 

Politics,  like  religion,  holds  up  the  torcht* 
of  martyrdom  to  the  reformers  of  error— Ti> 
Mr.  Ogilvie.    v,  605.     (M.,  1811.) 

6751.  POLITICS^   Betlr«ment  fronL—I 

ouRl-.t  not  to  quit  the  port  in  which  I  am 
quietly  moored  to  commit  myself  aicain  to  the 
stormy  ocean  of  political   or  party  contest. 
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to  kindle  new  enmities,  and  lose  old  friends. 
No,  tranquillity  is  the  sumntum  bonum 
of  old  age,  and  there  is  a  time  when 
it  is  a  duty  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
world  to  the  existing  generation,  and  to  re- 
pose one's  self  under  their  protecting  hand. 
That  time  is  come  with  me,  and  I  welcome 
it. — To  Samuel  H.  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  x,  263. 
(M..  Aug.  1823.)    See  Retirement. 

6752.  POLITICS,  Bevolution  in.— 
Things  have  so  much  changed  their  aspect, 
it  is  like  a  new  world.  Those  who  know 
us  only  from  1775  to  1793,  can  form  no  better 
idea  of  us  now  than  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon;  I  mean  as  to  political  matters.— 
To  Colonel  Hawkins,  iv,  326.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  435.     (Pa.,  March  1800.) 

6753.  POLITICS,  Taxation  and.— The 
purse  of  the  people  is  the  real  seat  of  sen- 
sibility. It  is  to  be  drawn  upon  largely,  and 
they  will  then  listen  to  truths  which  could 
not  excite  them  through  any  other  organ. — 
To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv,  257.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
281.     (M.,  1798.) 

6754. .    Excessive  taxation  *  *  * 

will  carry  reason  and  reflection  to  every 
man's  door,  and  particularly  in  the  hour  of 
election.— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  310.     (M.,  1798.) 

6755.  POLITICS,  Torment  of.- It  is  a 
relief  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  torment  of 
the  scenes  amidst  which  we  are.  Spectators 
of  the  heats  and  tumults  of  conflicting 
parties,  we  cannot  help  participating  of  their 
feelings.— To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  487.     (Pa..  March  1792.) 

6756.  .  Politics  is  such  a  tor- 
ment that  I  would  advise  every  one  I  love 
not  to  mix  with  it.— To  Martha  Jefferson 
Randolph.  D.  L.  J.,  262.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

POLYGBAPH. — See  Inventions. 

—  POLYPOTAMIA,  Proposed  State  of. 
— See  Western  Territory. 

6757.  POOB,  Care  of.— The  poor  who 
have  neither  property,  friends,  nor  strength  to 
labor,  are  boarded  in  the  houses  of  good  farm- 
ers, to  whom  a  stipulated  sum  is  annually  paid. 
To  those  who  are  able  to  help  themselves  a 
little,  or  have  friends  from  whom  they  derive 
some  succor,  inadequate  however  to  their  full 
maintenance,  supplementary  aids  are  given 
which  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  in  their 
own  houses,  or  in  the  houses  of  their  friends. 
*  ♦  ♦  From  Savannah  to  Portsmouth,  you  will 
seldom  meet  a  beggar.  In  the  larger  towns,  in- 
deed, they  sometimes  present  themselves.  These 
are  usually  foreigners,  who  have  never  obtained 
a  settlement  in  any  parish.  I  never  yet  saw  a 
native  American  begging  in  the  streets  or  high- 
ways.— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  375.  Ford  ed.. 
Hi,  230.     (1782.) 

6758.  POPE  PITTS  VI.,  Influence  of.— 
A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  Papal  See  and 
the  King  of  Naples,  which  may  in  its  progress 
enable  us  to  estimate  what  degree  of  influence 
that  Sec  retains  at  the  present  day.  The  King- 
dom of  Naples,  at  an  early  period  of  its  his- 
tory* ttec^rne  feudatory  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and 
in  acknowledgment  thereof,  has  annually  paid  a 


hackney  to  the  Pope  in  Rome,  to  which  place 
it  has  always  been  sent  by  a  splendid  embassy. 
The  hackney  has  been  refused  by  the  King  this 
year,  and  the  Pope,  givinor  him  three  months  to 
return  to  obedience,  threatens,  if  he  does  not. 
to  proceed  seriously  against  him. — To  John  Jay. 
ii.    454.      (P.,    1788.) 

6759.  POPULATION,  America's  capac- 
ity for. — The  territory  of  the  United  States 
contains  about  a  million  of  square  miles,  English. 
There  is,  in  them,  a  greater  proportion  of  fertile 
lands  than  in  the  British  dominions  in  Europe. 
Suppose  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  then, 
in  attain  an  equal  degree  of  population  with 
the  British  European  dominions,  they  will  have 
an  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Let  us  ex- 
tend our  views  to  what  may  be  the  population 
of  North  and  South  America,  supposing  them 
divided  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Between  this  line  and  that  of  50°  of 
north  latitude,  the  northern  continent  contains 
about  five  millions  of  square  miles,  and  south 
of  this  line  of  division  the  southern  continent 
contains  about  seven  millions  of  square  miles. 
*  *  *  Here  are  twelve  millions  of  square  miles 
which,  at  the  rate  of  population  before  assumed, 
will  nourish  twelve  hundred  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a  greater  number  than  the  present 
population  of  the  whole  globe  is  supposed  to 
amount  to.  If  those  who  propose  medals  for 
the  resolution  of  questions,  about  which  nobody 
makes  any  question,  those  who  have  invited  dis- 
cussion on  the  pretended  problem,  '*  whether  the 
discovery  of  America  was  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind "  ?  if  they,  I  say,  would  have  viewed  it 
only  as  doubling  the  numbers  of  mankind,  and. 
of  course,  the  quantitm  of  existence  and  hap- 
piness, they  might  have  saved  the  money  and 
the  reputation  which  their  proposition  has  cost 
them. — To  M.  dk  Meunier.  ix,  275.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  179.     (P.,  1786.) 

6760.  POPULATION,  Extension  of.— 
The  present  population  of  the  inhabited  parts 
of  the  United  States  is  of  about  ten  to  the 
square  mile ;  and  experience  has  shown  us. 
that  wherever  we  reach  that,  the  inhabitants 
become  uneasy,  as  too  much  compressed,  and 
so  go  off  in  p:reat  numbers  to  search  for  vacant 
country.  Within  forty  years  their  whole  terri- 
tory will  be  peopled  at  that  rate.  We  may  fix 
that.  then,  as  the  term  beyond  which  the  people 
of  those  States  will  not  be  restricted  within 
their  present  limits ;  we  may  fix  that  population, 
too,  as  the  limit  which  they  wi'l  not  exceed  till 
the  whole  of  those  two  continents  are  filled  up 
to  that  mark,  that  is  to  say,  till  they  shall  con- 
tain one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  inhab- 
itants.— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  275.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  180.     (P.,  1786.) 

6761. .    The  soil  of  the  country 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  its  cli- 
mate and  its  vicinity  to  the  United  States,  point 
it  out  as  the  first  which  will  receive  population 
from  that  nest.  The  present  occupiers  will  just 
have  force  enough  to  repress  and  restrain  the 
emigrations  to  a  certain  degree  of  consistence. 
— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  276.  Ford  ed..  iv. 
180.     (P.,  1786.) 

6762. .    We  have  lately  seen  a 

single  person  go  and  decide  on  a  settlement  in 
Kentucky,  many  hundred  miles  from  any  white 
inhabitant,  remove  thither  with  his  family  and 
a  few  neighbors:  and  though  perpetually  har- 
assed by  the  Indians,  that  settlement  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  has  acquired  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  276. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  181.     (P.,  1786.) 
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6763.  POPULATION,  Growth  of.— The 
census  just  now  concluded,  shows  we  have  ad- 
ded to  our  population  a  third  of  what  it  was 
ten  years  ago.  This  will  be  a  duplication  in 
twenty-three  or  twenty- four  years.  If  we  can 
delay  but  for  a  few  years  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean, 
we  shall  he  the  more  sure  of  doing  it  with  effect. 
— To  William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed..  viii, 
98.     (\V.,  Oct.  1801.) 

6764. .     Our  growth   is  now   so 

well  established  by  regular  enumerations  through 
a  course  of  forty  years,  and  the  same  grounds  of 
continuance  so  likely  to  endure  for  a  much 
longer  period,  that,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
we  may  safely  call  ourselves  twenty  millions 
in  twenty  years,  and  forty  millions  in  forty 
years. — To  Sir  John  Sinclair,  vii,  22.  (M.. 
1816.)     See  Emigration. 

6765.  POPULATION,    Happiness   and. 

— The  increase  of  numbers  during  the  last 
ten  years,  proceeding  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
promises  a  diiplicatioii  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-two  years.  We  contemplate  this  rapid 
growth,  and  the  prospect  it  holds  up  to  us.  not 
with  a  view  to  the  injuries  it  may  enable  us  to 
do  to  others  in  some  future  day.  but  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  extensive  country  still  remain- 
ing vacant  within  our  limits,  to  the  multipli- 
cations of  men  susceptil)le  of  happiness,  edu- 
cated in  the  love  of  order,  habituated  to  self- 
government,  and  valuing  its  blessings  above  all 
jiricc. — First  Annual  Message,  viii.  8.  Ford 
j;i)..  viii,  119.      (1801.) 

6766.  POPULATION,  Malefactors  and. 

— The  malefactors  sent  to  America  were  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  merit  enumeration  as 
one  class  out  of  three  which  peopled  America. 
It  was  at  a  late  period  of  their  history  that  this 
practice  began.  ♦  *  *  I  do  not  think  the 
whole  number  sent  would  amount  to  two  thou- 
sand, and  being  principally  men.  eaten  up  with 
disease,  they  married  seldom  and  propagated 
little.  1  do  not  suppose  that  themselves  and 
their  descendants  are  at  present  four  thousand, 
which  is  little  more  than  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  whole  inhabitants. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix.  254.     I'^OKD  Kn..  iv.  158.     (P..  1786.) 

6767.  POPULATION.   Preventing:.— I  Ic 

has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States :  for  that  purpose,  obstructing  the 
laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners :  refusing 
to  [)ass  other  laws  to  encourage  their  migrations 
hitlior.  and  raising  the  con<litions  of  new  appro- 
I)riati(>ns  of  lands. — Declaration  ok  1ndepi£NI)- 
i.Nt  F  as  Drawn  ky  Jeffkkson. 

6768.  POPULATION,  Theories  of  Mal- 
thus. — Mallhns's  work  on  Population  is  a 
work  of  sound  logic,  in  which  some  of  the 
ojiinions  of  A<Iam  Smith,  as  we'll  as  of  the 
Kconninists.  arc  ably  examined.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
difTcrences  of  circumstances  between  th-s  and 
the  old  countries  of  Europe,  furnish  dif- 
ferences of  fact  whereon  to  reason  in 
(|uesti«)!m  of  political  economy,  ami  will  conse- 
quently pntdtice  sometimes  a  difi'erence  of  re- 
sult. Tilt  re.  fi)r  example,  the  quantity  of  food 
is  fixed,  or  increasing  in  a  slow  ami  only  arith- 
metical ratio,  atiii  the  pro])ortion  is  litnitetl  by 
the  same  ratio.  Sui)erninnerary  births  e(»nse- 
quently  a(M  only  to  your  mortality.  Here  the 
immense  extent  of  nncullivate<l  ami  fertile 
lands  enables  every  one  who  will  labor  to  marry 
young,  and  to  raise  a  family  of  anv  size.  Our 
food.  then,  may  increase  geometrically  with  our 
laborers,  and  our  births,  however  mnltii)lied. 
become  etYective.     Again,  there  the  best  distri- 
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bution  of  labor  is  supposed  to  be  that  wbicb 
places  the  manufacturing  hands  alongside  of  the 
agricultural;  so  that  the  one  part  shall  feed 
both,  and  the  other  part  furnish  both  with 
clothes  and  other  comforts.  Wouldp  that  be 
best  here?  Egoism  and  first  appearances  say 
"  yes ".  Or  would  it  be  better  that  all  our 
laborers  should  be  emploved  in  agriculture? 
In  this  case  a  double  or  treble  portion  of  fertile 
lands  would  be  brought  into  culture :  a  double  or 
treble  creation  of  food  be  produced,  and  its  sur- 
plus go  to  nourish  the  now  perishing  births  ot 
Europe,  who  in  return  would  manufacture  and 
send  us  in  /exchange  our  clothes  and  other  com- 
forts. Morality  listens  to  this,  and  so  invaria- 
bly do  the  laws  of  nature  create  our  duties  and 
interests,  that  when  they  seem  to  be  at  variance, 
we  ought  to  suspect  some  fallacy  in  our  rea- 
sonings. In  solving  this  quesUon.  too,  we 
should  allow  just  weight  to  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical preference  of  the  agricultuial.  over  die 
manufacturing,  man. — To  M.  Say.  iv.  K26. 
(W.,  Feb.  1804.)     See  Malthus. 

6769.  FOBTEB    (Bavld),     CompUint 

against. — Mr.  Madison  *  *  ♦  suggests 
the  expediency  of  immediately  taking  up  the 
case  01  Captain  Porter,  against  whom  Mr.  Ers- 
kine  [British  minister]  lodged  a  very  serious 
complaint,  for  an  act  of  violence  committed 
on  a  British  seaman  in  the  Mediterranean. 
While  Mr.  Erskinc  was  reminded  of  the  mass 
of  complaints  we  had  against  his  government 
for  similar  violences,  he  was  assured  that  con- 
tending against  such  irregularities  ourscWes. 
and  requiring  satisfaction  for  them,  we  did  not 
mean  to  follow  the  example,  and  that  on  Cap- 
tain Porter's  return,  it  should  be  properly  in- 
quired into.  The  sooner  this  is  done  the  bet- 
ter; because  if  Great  Britain  settles  with  us 
satis  f actor iljr  all  our  subsisting  differences,  and 
should  require  in  return  (to  have  an  appearance 
of  reciprocity  of  wrong  as  well  as  reoress).  a 
marked  condemnation  of  Captain  Porter,  it 
would  be  embarrassing  were  toat  the  only  ob- 
stacle to  a  peaceable  settlement,  and  the  more 
so  as  we  cannot  but  disavow  his  act.  On  the 
contrary,  if  we  immediately  look  into  it.  we 
shall  be  more  at  liberty  to  be  moderate  in  the 
censure  of  it.  on  the  very  ground  of  British 
example ;  and  the  case  being  once  passed  upon, 
we  can  more  easily  avoid  the  passing  on  it  s 
second  time,  as  against  a  settled  principle.  It 
is.  therefore,  to  put  it  in  our  power  to  let  Cai>- 
tain  Porter  off  as  easily  as  possible,  as  a  valu- 
able officer  whom  we  aM  wish  to  favor,  that  I 
suggest  to  you  the  earliest  attention  to  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  promptest  settlement  of  it— To 
RoiJERT  Smith,  v.  192.  Ford  ed..  ix.  138. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

6770.  FOBTTJGAXy  Commerce  with.— I 
am  in  hopes  Congress  will  send  a  minister  to 
Lisbon.  I  know  no  country  with  which  we  are 
likely  to  cultivate  a  more  useful  commerce.  I 
have  pressed  this  in  my  private  letters.— Tf» 
John  Adams,     i,  530.     (P.,  1786.) 

6771. .     [In  arranging  the  treaty 

of  commerce]  we  wished  much  to  have  had 
some  privileges  in  their  .American  possessions : 
but  this  was  not  to  be  effected.  The  right  to 
import  flour  into  Portugal,  though  not  conceded 
by  the  treatv.  we  are  not  without  hopes  of 
obtaining. — To  William  Carmichael.  i.  551. 
(P..  ir86.) 

6772 .    While    in    London   *■« 

entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chevalier 
Pinto.  Ambassador  of  Portugal  at  that  place. 
The  onlv  article  of  difficu'ty  between  us  was  a 
stipulation  that  our  bread  atuti  should  be  re- 
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ceived  in  Portugal  in  the  form  of  flour  as  well 
as  of  grain.  He  approved  of  it  himself,  but 
observed  that  several  Nobles,  of  great  influence 
at  their  court,  were  the  owners  of  wind-mills 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lisbon  which  depended 
much  for  their  profits  on  manufacturing  our 
wheat,  and  that  this  stipulation  would  endanger 
the  whole  treaty.  He  signed  it,  however,  and 
its  fate  was  what  he  had  candidly  portended. — 
Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford  ed.,  i,  90. 
(1821.) 

6773.  PORTUGAL,  Government  of. — 
The  government  of  Portugal  is  so  peaceable 
and  inoffensive  that  it  has  never  any  alterca- 
tions with  its  friends.  If  their  minister  abroad 
writes  them  once  a  quarter  that  all  is  well,  they 
desire  no  more. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  s- 
Ford  ed.,  x,  33.     (M.,  1816.) 

6774. .    During    six    and    thirty 

years  that  1  have  been  in  situations  to  attend 
to  the  conduct  and  characters  of  foreign  na- 
tions, I  have  found  the  government  of  Portugal 
the  most  just,  inoffensive,  and  unambitious  of 
any  one  with  which  we  had  concern,  without  a 
single  exception.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  the 
character  of  ours  also.  Two  such  nations  can 
never  wish  to  quarrel  with  each  other. — To  J. 
Correa.  vii,  184.  Ford  ed..  x.  164.  (M., 
1820.) 

6775.  POSTERITY,  Judgment  of.— It 
is  fortunate  for  those  in  public  trust,  that  pos- 
terity will  judge  them  by  their  works,  and  not 
by  the  malignant  vituperations  and  invectives 
of  the  Pickerings  and  Gardiners  of  their  age. — 
To  John  Adams,     vii,  62.     (M.,  1817.) 

6776.  POSTERITY,  Sacrifices  for.—It 
is  from  posterity  we  are  to  expect  remuneration 
for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for  their  serv- 
ice, of  time,  quiet  and  good  will. — To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,     vii,  394.     (M..  1825.) 

6777. .     It    has    been    a    great 

solace  to  me  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in 
vindicating  to  posterity  the  course  we  have 
pursued  for  preserving  to  them,  in  all  their 
purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which 
we  had  assisted,  too,  in  acquiring  for  them. — 
To  James  Madison,  vii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
378.     (M..  1826.) 

6778.  POST  OFFICE,  Appointments.— 

A  ver>*  early  recommendation  *  ♦  *  [was] 
given  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ  no 
printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in  any 
of  his  offices. — To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  z<i7- 
(VV..  May  1801.) 

6779. .     The    true    remedy    for 

putting  those  [Post  office]  appointments  into  a 
wholesome  state  would  be  a  law  vesting  them 
in  the  President,  but  without  the  intervention 
of  the  Senate.  That  intervention  would  make 
the  matter  worse.  Every  Senator  would  expect 
to  dispose  of  all  the  post  offices  in  his  vicinage, 
or  perhaps  in  his  State.  At  present  the  Presi- 
dent has  some  control  over  those  appointments 
by  his  authority  over  the  postmaster  himself. — 
To  President  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  460. 
(M.,  1814.) 

6780.  POST  OFFICE.  Benefits  of.— I 
wish  the  regulation  of  the  post  office,  adopted 
by  Congress  *  *  *  ,  could  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. It  was  for  the  travel  night  and  day,  and 
to  go  their  several  stages  three  times  a  week. 
The  speedy  and  frequent  communication  of  in- 
telligence is  really  of  great  consequence.  So 
many  falsehoods  have  been  propagated  that 
nothinsT  now  is  believed  unless  coming  from 
Congress    or   camp.     Our    people,    merely    for 


want  of  intelligence  which  they  may  rely  on, 
are  becoming  lethargic  and  insensible  of  the 
state  they  are  m. — To  John  Adams.  Ford  ed., 
ii,  130.     (May  1777) 

6781.  POST    OFFICE,    The    ColoniaL— 

[The]  exercises  of  usurped  power  [by  Parlia- 
ment] have  not  been  connned  to  instances  alone 
in  which  themselves  were  interested;  but  they 
have  also  intermeddled  with  the  reflation 
of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Colonies. 
— Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  434.     (1774.) 

6782.  -^ .   The  act  of  the  9th  [year] 

of  [Queen]  Anne  for  establishing  a  post  office  in 
America,  seems  to  have  had  little  connection 
with  British  convenience,  except  that  of  accom- 
modating his  Majesty  s  ministers  and  favorites 
with  the  sale  of  a  lucrative  and  easy  office. — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed., 
i,  434.   (1774.) 

6783.  POST  OFFICE,  Expediting  mails. 
— Congress  have  adopted  the  late  improve- 
ment in  the  British  post  office,  of  sending  their 
mails  by  the  stages. — To  Wm.  Carmichael.  i, 
475.     (I'm   1785.) 

6784. .  I  opened  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  proposition  for  doubling  the  velocity  of 
the  post  riders,  who  now  travel  about  fifty  miles 
a  day,  and  might,  without  difficulty,  go  one 
hundred,  and  for  taking  measures  (bv  way-bills) 
to  know  where  the  delay  is,  when  there  is  any. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  loi.  Ford  ed.,  i,  174. 
(1792.) 

6785. .    I  am  now  on  a  plan  with 

the  Postmaster  General  to  make  the  posts  go 
from  Philadelphia  to  Richmond  in  two  days  and 
a  half  instead  of  six,  which  I  hope  to  persuade 
him  is  practicable. — To  T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford 
ED..  V,  456.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

6786.  POST  OFFICE,  Foreign  mails.— 

The  person  at  the  head  of  the  post  office  here 
says  he  proposed  to  Dr.  Franklin  a  convention 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  letters  through  their 
office  and  ours,  and  that  he  delivered  a  draft  of 
the  convention  proposed,  that  it  might  be  sent 
to  Confess.  I  think  it  possible  he  may  be  mis- 
taken in  this,  as,  on  my  mentioning  it  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  did  not  recollect  any  such  draft 
having  been  put  into  his  hands.  An  answer^ 
however,  is  expected  by  them.  I  mention  it, 
that  Congress  may  decide  whether  they  will 
make  any  convention  on  the  subject,  and  on 
what  principle.  The  one  proposed  here  was, 
that,  for  letters  passing  hence  into  America, 
the  French  postage  should  be  collected  by  our 
post  officers,  and  paid  every  six  months,  and  for 
letters  coming  from  America  here,  the  American 
postage  should  be  collected  by  the  post  officers 
here,  and  paid  to  us  in  like  manner.  A  second 
plan,  however,  presents  itself;  that  is,  to  sup- 
pose the  sums  to  be  thus  collected,  on  each  side, 
will  be  equal,  or  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  bal- 
ance will  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  ac- 
counts, and  for  the  little  bickerings  that  the  set- 
tlement of  accounts  and  demands  of  the  ba'- 
ances  may  occasion ;  and  therefore,  to  make  an 
exchange  of  postage.  This  would  better  secure 
our  harmony ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  agreed  to  here.  If  not.  the  other  might  then 
be  agreed  to. — To  Joh.n  Jay.  i.  410.  (P., 
1785-) 

6787.  POST  OFFICE,  InfideUties  in 
foreign. — The  infidelities  of  the  post  offices, 
both  of  England  and  France,  are  not  unknown 
to  you.  The  former  are  the  most  rascally,  be- 
cause they  retain  one's  letters,  not  choosing  to 
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take  the  trouble  of  copying  them.  The  latter, 
when  they  have  taken  copies,  are  so  civil  as  to 
send  the  originals,  resealed  clumsily  with  a 
composition,  on  which  they  have  previously 
taken  the  impression  of  the  seal. — To  R.  Izakd. 
i,   44-*.     (1*..    1785.; 

6788. .     Send  your  letters  by  the 

French  packet.  They  come  by  that  conveyance 
with  certainty,  havin)^  tirst  undergone  the  cere- 
nmny  of  being  opened  and  read  in  the  post  of- 
fice, which  1  am  told  is  done  in  every  country 
in  ICurope. — To  James  Monkou.  Ford  kd.,  iv, 
33.     (I'..   1785.) 

6789. .     All  letters  [arc]  opened 

which  come  either  through  the  French  or  Fng- 
lish  channel,  unless  trusted  to  a  messenger.  I 
think  I  never  received  one  through  the  post 
office  which  had  not  been.  It  is  generally  dis- 
coverable by  the  smokiness  of  the  wax  and 
faintness  of  the  reimpression.  Once  they  sent 
me  a  letter  o])en,  having  forgotten  to  rcseal  it. 
— To  Ri<  HARD  H.  Lek.  Ft)RD  kd..  iv.  6q.  (  P., 
i7«.S.) 

6790. .   1 1  wrote]  on  such  things 

only  as  both  the  French  and  Fnglish  i»ost  of- 
fices were  welcome  to  see. —  To  Jamks  Monrok. 
i,  5go.      I'\)KD  1.1)..  iv.  J50.      {.P..   1786.) 

6791.  POST  OFFICE,  Newspaper  post- 
age.— I  desired  yt>u  *  *  *  to  send  the 
newsjiapers  notwithstanding  the  expense.  I 
had  then  no  idea  of  it.  Some  late  instances 
have  ma<le  me  perfectly  acnuainted  with  it.  T 
have,  therefore  been  obliged  *  ♦  *  to  have 
my  newspapers  from  the  ditYerent  States,  en- 
close<l  to  the  ortice  for  I'oreign  .\tfairs.  and  to 
desire  Mr.  Jay  to  pack  the  wlio'e  in  a  box.  and 
send  it  *  *  *  as  merchandise.  *  *  ♦ 
In  this  way.  they  will  cost  me  livres  where 
thev  now  coNt  me  guineas. — To  F.  H«)rKiNSoN. 
i.  441.      (P..  ir85-> 

6792.  POST  OFFICE,  Patronage  of.— [I 
said   to    ['resident   \Va>hingtonl    that    I   thought 
it   would   be   ad\.intace«»us  to  ileclaie   [tliat   the 
I'ost    otVice    is    iiu'bided    in    the    nepartiiu*nt    of 
State  I    \oT  an.itlur  rea>on.  to  wit.  th.it   the   Oe- 
partment    01"     iVeasury    possci-^ed    already    such 
an  inthu-noe  ;is  to  swallow  ui>  the  wIidIc  I'.xocn- 
tive    powev*.    and    that    even    the    futv.re    Presi- 
dent<  met  siijiportetl  by  the  weight  of  ch.jraoter 
which   hiiiisil;"  p.>s-ie><eil )    wouKl  m-t   l>e  ribk-  t-*  j 
make    he. id    .r^iiit'.st    tin's    Oepartirent.      That    in  | 
MTciiii:  tl'.is  ine.i-NMre  I  h.id  cert.iinly  iv^  persunal 
it^tere^t     *«iroe.    if    I    was   sn]M^'^^t*«l   to   b.  »ve   any  j 
api'i'titi-  for  p.»\\er.  >i"t  a<  my  o.iner  wi^v.ld  c<.r-  ■ 
t.iiM>    hi    I'x.iv't'y  .1*;  -ilifit  .»<  hi>  mx  ti    tlu-  JT-.ter-   | 
viMiiiii;  fail-  \\.i*«  t  '»■  >1:>'rl  to  W   \u  .'Mi'i't.      Mv 
re   1   \\  :- J    \\.i-«   '■•   .iv.ii'    tb.e  j^'.iM'O   <.''    t-vory   .»i'-  , 
(•.!>""i'.    vivri'V-r    lie    ri>idv.o    of    tl'.o    Tti  >i-.l'.:'.t'> 
lUTJ.  ■'..  t"'  p  .ioi-  iV.'^-j-^  .^n  a  -^vife  r..-.^!i-i:.— Th-- 
Anv-       i\.   -.m.      I'o:.\-  i  :*  .  i.  ir-j.      '  i'l-'-    :-    -'.■ 
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6705. 


have  been  excited  by  seeing  your  name*  and 
mine  on  the  back  ot  a  letter.  1  have  de.aycd 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  lavor  •  •  * 
till  an  occasion  to  write  to  an  inhabitam  ui 
Wilmington  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  putting 
my  letter  under  cover  to  him. — Tu  ARCHittALi^ 
Hamilton  Rowan,  iv,  256.  Fokd  ed..  vii,  280. 
(M..   1798.) 

6796. .    The    infidelities    of   the 

post  ofHce  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
are  against  my  writing  fully  and  freely. — To 
John  Tavlor.  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  305. 
(M..  1798.) 

6797. .  I  shall  follow  your  di- 
rection in  conveying  this  [letter]  by  a  private 
hand,  though  I  know  not  as  yet  when  one 
worthy  of  confidence  will  occur.  ♦  •  *  x)iii 
we  ever  expect  to  see  the  day.  when,  breath- 
ing nothing  but  sentiments  of  love,  to  our 
country  and  its  freedom  and  happiness,  our 
correspondence  must  be  as  secret  as  if  we 
were  hatching  its  destruction ! — To  Elbridgl 
Gerry,  iv.  273.  Ford  ed..  vii.  335.  (Pa.. 
1799.) 

6798. .     A  want  of  confidence  in 

the  post  office  deters  me  from  writing  to  my 
friends  on  the  subject  of  politics. — To  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  iv.  297.  Ford  ed..  vii.  368. 
i,Pa.,  I799-) 

6799.  .  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  session  [of  Congress],  I 
shall  trust  the  post  offices  with  nothing  conn- 
dential,  persuaded  that  during  the  ensuir.i; 
twelve  months  they  will  lend  their  inquiMtoriul 
aid  to  furnish  matter  for  newspapers. — Ti' 
Jame.s  Madison,  iv.  307.  Ford  ed..  vii.  40c-. 
( M..  Xov.  1799.) 

6800. .    One    of    your    electors 

•  *  *  otTers  me  a  safe  conveyance  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  post  offices  will  be  pcculiarlv 
suspicious  and  pr>-ing.  Your  answer  may  come 
b\  pc^st  without  danger,  if  directed  in  some 
other  handwriting  than  your  own. — To  Rubf/k: 
R.  Lrvixr.sTON.  iv,  339.  Ford  ed..  vii.  4C•^ 
(W..  Dec.  1800.) 

6801. .     Mr.    Brown's    departure 

fi^r  X'irginia  enables  me  to  write  contideniially 
uhat  1  could  not  have  ventureil  by  the  po.<t  .1: 
this  prying  season. — To  Jances  Madi.son.  iv 
,;.j-'.     FoRii  ED.,  vii.  470.     (,\V..  Dec.  iSoo  ■ 

6802. .     I  shall  neither  frank  nor 

<i!!..<cribe  my  letter,  because  I  do  not  cho'-»>e  t: 
c-^mmii  myself  to  the  fidelity  of  the  post  «'nci 
l"or  the  same  reason.  I  have  avoided  piittir^.: 
I 'in  to  paper  through  the  whole  summer,  exccrt 

■  Ml  mere  Inisiness.  because  I  knew  it  was  a  prv- 
i':v'  season. — To  Ten^-ii  Coxf.  iv.  345.  Fo-o 
>;...  vii.  474.     (^W-  Hec.    iSoo.^ 

6803. .     I   d.ire   nor  throufrh  :K' 

c!'..-ir.r.el  oi  the  post  hazard  a  word  to  vou  «*r  the 
<::)\'ect  oi  the  [Presidenti.al]  election.  Inice' 
:r.c  itneroeption  and  puMic.Ttion  of  riv  Ie!Ter> 
ixi  ose  the  republican  cause,  as  well  as  ray 
-01:  personally,  to  such  obloquy  that  I  h.tV'. 
0  -ve  t'>  a  resol'.ition  never  to  write  another  sc: 
tc:vo  o:  politics  in  a  letter. — To  Tames  M.^r:- 
-N.     Ford  ed..  vii,  4S4.     (\V..  Feb.  i?oi.. 

6S04. .    Sevor.i'  letters  from  v-*': 

■  ..\e  r..^!  »>een  acknowledged.  Bv  the  pest  '- 
:..-c  r;.'!.  •  •  •  .— To  .Umes  "Monroe,  iv. 
;5.:      loRi^  EP..  vii.  400,       i.W..  Feb.  iSoi.) 

•  K  w.\n  was  rjr.o  of  the  leaders  in  the  Irisi  Ke- 
';■■'..  -r.  oi  :-i5.— Editor. 
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6805.  POST  OFFICE,  Beformed.— Your 
letters  through  the  post  will  now  come  safely. — 
To  Elbridge  Gerhy.  iv,  393.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
43.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

6806. .    I  trust  that  the  post  is 

become  a  safe  channel  to  and  from  me.  I  have 
heard,  indeed,  of  some  extraordinary  licences 
practiced  in  the  post  offices  of  your  State,  and 
there  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  information 
of  facts  on  that  subject,  to  rectify  the  office. — 
To  Gideon  Granger.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  44.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

6807.  POST  BOADS,  Building.— Have 
you  considered  all  the  consequences  of  your 
proposition  respecting  post  roads?  I  view  it 
as  a  source  of  boundless  patronage  to  the 
Executive,  jobbing  to  members  of  Congress 
and  their  friends,  and  a  bottomless  abyss  of 
public  money.  You  will  begin  by  appropria- 
ting only  the  surplus  of  the  Post  Office  rev- 
enues; but  the  other  revenues  will  soon  be 
called  into  their  aid,  and  it  will  be  the  source 
of  eternal  scramble  among  the  members,  who 
can  get  the  most  money  wasted  in  their 
State;  and  they  will  always  get  most  who 
are  meanest.  We  have  thought,  hitherto, 
that  the  roads  of  a  State  could  not  be  so  well 
administered  even  by  the  Stale  Legislature, 
as  by  the  magistracy  of  the  county,  on  the 
spot.  How  will  it  be  when  a  member  of 
New  Hampshire  is  to  mark  out  a  road  for 
Georgia?  Does  the  power  to  establish  post 
roads,  given  you  by  the  Constitution,  mean 
that  you  shall  make  the  roads,  or  only  select 
from  those  already  made,  those  on  which 
there  shall  be  a  post?  If  the  term  be  equivo- 
cal (and  I  really  do  not  think  it  so,)  which 
is  the  safer  construction?  That  which  per- 
mits a  majority  of  Congress  to  go  cutting 
down  mountains  and  bridging  of  rivers,  or 
the  other,  which,  if  too  restricted,  may  be 
referred  to  the  States  for  amendment,  secur- 
ing still  due  measure  and  proportion  among 
us,  and  providing  some  means  of  information 
to  the  members  of  Congress  tantamount  to 
that  ocular  inspection,  which,  even  in  our 
county  determinations,  the  majjistrate  finds 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  other  evidence? 
The  fortification  of  harbors  was  liable  to 
great  objection.  But  national  circumstances 
furnished  some  color.  In  this  case  there  is 
none.  The  roads  of  America  are  the  best  in 
the  world  except  those  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. But  does  the  state  of  our  population, 
the  extent  of  our  internal  commerce,  the 
want  of  sea  and  river  navigation,  call  for 
such  expense  on  roads  here,  or  are  our  means 
adequate  to  it?— To  James  Madison,  iv,  131. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  63.     (M.,  March  1796.) 

6808.  POST  ROADS,  Expense.— I  very 
much  fear  the  road  system  will  be  urged. 
The  mines  of  Pent  would  not  supply  the 
moneys  which  would  be  wasted  on  this  ob- 
ject, nor  the  patience  of  any  people  stand  the 
abuses  which  would  be  incontrollably  com- 
mitted under  it. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
344.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  472.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6809.  POST      BOADS,      Jobbery.— The 

Roads   bill    will   be   a   bottomless   abyss   for 


money,  the  most  fruitful  field  for *  and 

the  richest  provision  for  jobs  to  favorites  that 
has  ever  yet  been  proposed. — To  Caesar  Rod- 
ney.   Ford  ed.,  vii,  473.     (W.,  Dec.  1800.) 

6810.  POSTS  (Western),  England's  de- 
tention of. — England  shows  no  dispositions 
to  enter  into  friendly  connections  with  us.  On 
the  contrary,  her  detention  of  our  posts  seems 
to  be  the  speck  which  is  to  produce  a  storm. — 
To  R.  Izard,     i,  442.     (P.,  1785.) 

6811. .    The    British    garrisons 

were  not  withdrawn  with  all  convenient  speed, 
nor  have  ever  yet  been  withdrawn  from  Niachi- 
limackinac,  on  Lake  Michigan;  Detroit,  on  the 
straits  of  Lake  Erie  and  Huron ;  Fort  Erie,  on 
Lake  Erie ;  Niagara,  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
Oswegatchie,  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence;  Point 
Au-Fer,  and  Dutchman's  Pointy  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford  ed..  vi, 
468.     (P.,  Dec.  1793.) 

6812.  POSTS  C^estem),  France  and. — 

The  question  *  *  *  proposed  [by  you], 
"  How  far  France  considers  herself  as  bound 
to .  insist  on  the  delivery  of  the  posts  ",  would 
infallibly  produce  another,  "  How  far  we  con- 
sider ourselves  as  guarantees  of  their  American 
possessions,  and  bound  to  enter  into  any  future 
war  in  which  these  mav  be  attacked  ?  The 
words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  seem  to  be 
without  ambiguity  on  either  head,  yet  I  should 
be  afraid  to  commit  Congress  by  answering 
without  authority.  I  will  endeavor  on  mv  re- 
turn [from  London  to  Paris]  to  sound  the 
opinion  of  the  minister,  if  possible  without  ex- 
posing myself  to  the  other  question.  Should 
anything  forcible  be  meditated  on  these  posts, 
it  would  possibly  be  thought  prudent,  previous^, 
to  ask  the  good  offices  of  France  to  obtain 
their  delivery.  In  this  case,  they  would  prob- 
ably say,  we  must  first  execute  the  treaty  on 
our  part  by  repealing  all  acts  which  have  con- 
travened it.  Now  this  measure,  if  there  be  any 
candor  in  the  court  of  London,  would  suffice 
to  obtain  a  delivery  of  the  posts  from  them 
without  the  mediation  of  any  third  power. 
However,  if  this  mediation  should  be  finally 
needed,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  our  obtaining 
it,  and  still  less  to  question  its  omnipotent  in- 
fluence on  the  British  court. — To  John  Jay.  i, 
539.     Ford  ed..  iv,  200.     (L..  March  1786) 

6813.  POSTS  (Western),  Indian  mur- 
ders.— Were  the  western  posts  in  our  pos- 
session, it  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  murders  daily  committed  by 
the  Indians  on  our  Northwestern  frontier,  and 
to  a  g^eat  part  of  the  expense  of  our  armaments 
in  that  quarter. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  321.     (1793) 

6814.  POTATO,  Nativity  of.— You  say 
in  your  "  General  Geography  "  the  potato  is  a 
native  of  the  United  States.  I  presume  you 
speak  of  the  Irish  potato.  T  have  inquired 
much  into  the  question,  and  think  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  plant  is  not  a  native  of  North 
America.  Zimmerman,  in  his  "  Geographical  Zo- 
ology ",  says  it  is  a  native  of  Guiana ;  and  Clav- 
igers,  that  the  Mexicans  got  it  from  South 
America,  its  native  country.  The  most  prob- 
able account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  is,  that 
a  vessel  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's,  returning  from 
Guiana,  nut  into  the  west  of  Ireland  in  dis- 
tress, having  on  board  some  potatoes  which 
they  called  earth  apples.  That  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  circumstance  of  their  being  already 
sprouted,   induced   them   to  give  them  all   out 

•  Illegible  in  MS. 
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there,  and  they  were  no  more  heard  or  thought 
of,  till  they  had  spread  considerably  into  that 
island,  whence  they  were  carried  over  into 
England,  and,  therefore,  called  the  Irish  potato. 
From  England  they  came  to  the  United  States 
bringing  their  name  with  them. — To  Mr.  Spaf- 
FORi).     V,  445.     (M..  1809.) 

_  POTOMAC    AND    OHIO    CANAL.— 

See  Canal. 

6815.  POWER,  Abridgment  of.— The 
functionaries  of  public  power  rarely  strength- 
en in  their  dispositions  to  abridge  it. — 
To  John  Ta\i-or.  vi,  608.  Ford  ed.,  x,  31. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6816.  POWEB,  Abuses.— Education  is 
the  true  corrective  of  abuses  of  constitutional 
power. — To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii,  179. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  161.     (M.,  1820.) 

6817.  POWER,     Depositaries   of.— No 

oilier  depositaries  of  power  [than  the  people 
themselves]  have  ever  yet  been  found,  which 
did  not  end  in  converting  to  their  own  profit 
the  earnings  of  those  committed  to  their 
charge. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36. 
FokD  FA).,  X.  45.     cM..  1 81 6.) 

6818. .  I  know  no  safe  de- 
positary of  the  ultimate  powers  of  the  so- 
ciety but  the  people  themselves;  and  if  we 
think  them  not  enlightened  enough  to  ex- 
ercise their  control  with  a  wholesome  discre- 
tion, the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it  from  them. 
buL  to  inform  their  discretion  by  education. — 
To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii.  179.  Foru  ed., 
X,  161.     (M.,  1820.) 

6819.  POWER,  Exercise  of.— I  have 
never  been  able  to  conceive  how  any  rational 
being  could  propo.se  happiness  to  himself 
from  the  exercise  of  power  over  others. — To 
M.  DK.srrrr  Tracy,  v,  5^69.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
308.     uM..  1811.) 

6820. .     An  honest  man  can  feel 

no  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  power  over  his 
fellow  ciii/.cn<.  And  considering  as  the  only 
ortices  of  j)owcr  those  conferred  by  the  peo- 
ple directly,  that  is  to  say.  the  Executive  and 
lAj^Mslative  functions  of  the  General  and 
State  (iovoniments.  the  conunon  refusal  of 
these,  and  nuiltiplied  resignations,  are  proofs 
sutViciont  that  pnwer  is  not  alluring  to  pure 
iiiiiuN.  and  is  not  with  them,  the  primary 
princii)k'  of  oiitest.  This  is  my  belief  of  it; 
it  is  thai  on  which  I  have  acte«i ;  and  had  it 
been  a  iiktc  contest  who  should  be  permitted 
to  a(lin:iii-i(  r  the  Government  according  to 
it^  gemiine  republican  princii)les.  there  has 
never  been  a  niorneni  of  my  life  in  which  I 
should  have  ri-liiuiui-^hed  f(.>r  it  the  enjoy- 
nu'n:s  oi  my  family,  my  farm,  my  friends  and 
books. — To  John  .\Iklisii.  vi,  cjb.  Ford  eu.. 
ix.  376.     (M..   1S13..) 

6821.  -  — .  In  one  sentiment  of 
(your]  speech  I  particularly  concur. — "if  we 
have  a  doubt  relative  to  any  power,  we  ouv^ln 
not  to  exercise  it". — To  Edwarm  Livix^is- 
ToN.     vii.  ,v|,V     VoKi)  V.V..  x.  300.     (  M.,  1824.) 

6822.  POWER,  Independent.— It  should 
be  renicnihcred,  as  an  axiom  oi  eternal  truth 


in  politics,  that  whatever  power  in  any  gov- 
ernment is  independent,  is  absoluie  also;  in 
theory  only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  up.  but  in  practice,  as  fast  as  that 
relaxes.  Independence  can  be  trusted  no- 
where but  with  the  people  in  mass.  They 
are  inherently  independent  of  all  but  moral 
law.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii.  134.  Ford 
EU.,  X,  141.    (P.F.,  1819.) 

6823.  POWER,  Limitation.— In  a  free 
country  every  power  is  dangerous  which  i> 
not  bound  up  by  general  rules. — To  Phiup 
Mazzei.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  116.     (P.,  17S5.) 

6824.  POWER,  Origin  of.— Hume,  the 
great  apostle  of  toryism,  says  [in  his  History 
of  England,  c.  159]  **  the  Commons  estab- 
lished a  principle,  which  is  noble  in  itself, 
and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by  all 
history  and  experience,  that  the  people  arc 
the  origin  of  all  fust  power*'.  And  where 
else  will  this  degenerate  son  of  science,  this 
traitor  to  his  fellow  men.  find  the  origin  oi 
just  power,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  the  so- 
ciety? Will  it  be  in  the  minority?  Or  in 
an  individual  of  that  minority? — ^To  JoHS 
Cartwright.    vii,  356.     ( M..  1824.) 

6825. .     All  power  is  inherent  in 

the  people. — To  Joh.n  Cartwright.  vii.  ^^7. 
(M..  1824.) 

6826.  POWER,  Perpetuation  of.— The 
principles  of  our  Constitution  are  wisely  op- 
posed to  all  perpetuations  of  power,  and  to 
every  practice  which  may  lead  to  hereditary 
establishments. — Reply  to  Address,  v,  473. 
(M.,  1809.) 

6827.  POWER,     Perversion     of.— Even 

under  the  best  forms  [of  government  1  iho>e 
entrusted  with  power  have  perverted  it  into 
tyranny. — Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed..  ii,  221.     (1779.) 

6828.  POWER,  Shifting.— I  have  never 
been  .so  well  pleased  as  when  I  could  shift 
power  from  my  own,  on  the  shoulders  of 
others. — To  M.  Destutt  Tracy,  v.  5(*> 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  308.     (M.,  1811.) 

6829.  POWER,  Use  of.— I  hope  our  wi>- 
dom  will  grow  with  our  power,  and  icich 
Us.  that  the  less  we  use  our  power,  the  greater 
will  it  be. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi.  4(15 
Ford   ed.,    ix,    5-20.      (M.,    1815.)      See  Ai- 

THORITY. 

6830.  POWERS,  Assumed.— I  had  ratha 
ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the  nation, 
where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  as^uir.e 
it  by  a  construction  [of  the  Constitution! 
which  would  make  our  powers  boundless  — 
To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv,  500.  Forded. 
viii,  247.     (M.,  1803.) 

6831. .  If.  wherever  the  Consti- 
tution assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many 
which  belong  to  the  same  subject,  we  shoul«l 
consider  it  as  as.suming  the  whole,  it  wouM 
vest  the  General  Government  with  a  nia>> 
of  powers  never  contemplated.  On  the  con- 
trary,  the  assumption  of  particular  power* 
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seems  an  exclusion  of  all  not  assumed. — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vi,  310.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  452. 
(M.,  1814.) 

6832. .     If     the     three     powers 

maintain  their  mutual  independence  on  each 
uihcr  our  Government  may  last  long,  but 
not  so  if  either  can  assume  the  authorities 
of  the  other.— To  William  C.  Jarvis.  vii, 
179.    Ford  ed..  x,  161.     (M.,  1820.) 

6833.  POWEBS,  Civil.— Civil  powers 
alone  have  been  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  no  authority  to  direct  the 
religious  exercises  of  his  constituents. — To 
Rev.  Samuel  Millar,  v,  237.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
175-     (W.,  1808.)     See  Religion. 

6834.  POWEBS,  Conflicting.— The  pe- 
culiar happiness  of  our  blessed  system  is, 
that  in  differences  of  opinion  between  these 
different  sets  of  servants  [in  the  three  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government],  the 
appeal  is  to  neither,  but  to  their  employers, 
peaceably  assembled  by  their  representatives 
in  convention.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  214. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  190.     (M.,  1821.) 

6835.  POWEBS,     Constitutional.— To 

keep  in  all  things  within  the  pale  of  our  con- 
stitutional powers.  *  *  *  [is  one  of]  the 
landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our- 
selves in  all  our  proceedings. — Second  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  187. 
(Dec.   1802.) 

6836.  POWEBS,  Constructive.- The 
States  supposed  that  by  their  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, they  had  secured  themselves  against 
constructive  powers.  They  were  not  lessoned 
yet  by  Cohen's  Case,  nor  aware  of  the  slip- 
periness  of  the  eels  of  the  law.  I  ask  for  no 
straining  of  words  against  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, nor  yet  against  the  States.  I  be- 
lieve the  States  can  best  govern  our  home 
concerns,  and  the  General  Government  our 
foreign  ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see 
maintained  that  wholesome  distribution  of 
powers  established  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
limitation  of  both;  and  never  to  see  all  of- 
fices transferred  to  Washington,  where, 
further  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple, they  may  more  secretly  be  bought  and 
sold  as  at  market.— To  William  Johnson. 
vii,  297.    Ford  ed.,  x,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

6837.  POWEBS,  Control  by  the  people. 

— Unless  the  mass  retains  sufficient  control 
over  those  intrusted  with  the  powers  of  their 
government,  these  will  be  perverted  to  their 
own  oppression,  and  to  the  perpetuation  oi 
wealth  and  power  in  the  individuals  and 
their  families  selected  for  the  trust. — To  Mr. 
Van  der  Kemp,    vi,  45.     (M.,  1812.) 

6838.  POWEBS,  Delegated.— The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  *  *  *  [has] 
delegated  to  Congress  a  power  to  punish 
treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  United  States,  piracies,  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  of- 
fences against  the  law  of  nations,  and  no 
other  crimes  whatsoever;  and  it  being  true, 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amend- 


ments to  the  Constitution  having  also  de- 
clared, that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ', 
*  *  *  the  power  to  create,  define,  and 
punish  *  *  ♦  other  crimes  is  reserved, 
and  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively 
to  the  respective  States,  each  within  its  own 
territory.— Kentucky  Resolutions,  ix,  465. 
Ford  er,  vii,  292.     (1798.) 

6839. .    In  case  of  an  abuse  of 

the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the 
constitutional  remedy. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  469.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  301.     (1798.) 

6840.  POWEBS,  Distribution  of  .—To 
preserve  the  republican  form  and  principles 
of  our  Constitution,  and  cleave  to  the  salu- 
tary distribution  of  powers,  which  that  has 
established,  *  *  *  are  the  two  sheet  an- 
chors of  our  Union.  If  driven  from  either, 
we  shall  be  in  danger  of  foundering. — To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  298.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
232.    (M.,  1823.) 

6841.  POWEBS,  Enlargrlng.— It  [is]  in- 
consistent with  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  contrary  to  the  natural  rights  of  the 
other  members  of  the  society,  that  any  body 
of  men  therein  should  have  authority  to  en- 
large their  own  powers  *  *  *  without  re- 
straint.*—Allowance  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  165. 
(1778.) 

6842. ,    Nothing  is'  more  likely 

than  that  their  [the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion] enumeration  of  powers  is  defective. 
This  is  the  ordinary  case  of  all  human  works. 
Let  us  go  on,  then,  perfecting  it  by  adding, 
by  way  of  amendment,  to  the  Constitution 
those  forms  which  time  and  trial  show  are 
still  wanting. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv. 
506.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  248.     (M.,  1803.) 

6843.  POWEBS,   The  enumerated.— To 

take  a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries 
specifically  drawn  around  the  powers  of 
Congress  [in  the  enumerated  powers]  is  to 
take  possession  of  a  boundless  field  of  power, 
no  longer  susceptible  of  any  definition. — 
National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  556.  Ford 
ed.,  v.  285.     (1791.) 

6844. .    A  little  difference  in  the 

degree  of  convenience  cannot  constitute  the 
necessity  which  the  Constitution  makes  the 
ground  for  assuming  any  non-enumerated 
power. — National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  559. 
Ford  ED.,  v,  288.     (1791) 

6845. .     [By]  the  general  phrase 

"  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  enumerated  pow- 
ers "  ♦  *  *  the  Constitution  allows  only 
the  means  which  are  "  necessary  ",  not  those 
which  are  merely  "  convenient "  for  effecting 
the  enumerated  powers.  If  such  a  latitude  of 
construction  be  allowed  to  this  phrase  as  to 

*  A  Bill  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  providing  for 
increased  pay  and  allowances  to  memb^tv— ^TAto^.. 
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give  any  non-enumerated  power,  it  will  go  to 
every  one,  for  there  is  not  one  which  in- 
genuity may  not  torture  into  a  convenience 
in  some  instance  or  other,  to  some  one  of  so 
long  a  list  of  enumerated  powers.  It  would 
swallow  up  all  the  delegated  powers,  and  re- 
duce the  whole  to  one  power.  Therefore  it 
was  that  the  Constitution  restrained  them  to 
the  necessary  means,  that  is  to  say.  to  those 
means  without  which  the  grant  of  power  would 
be  nugatory. — N.\tioxal  Bank  Opinion,  vii, 
558.  Ford  ed.,  v.  287.  (1791.)  See  Manu- 
factures. 

6846.  FOWEBS,  Indestmctible. — Legis- 
lative powers  [are]  incapable  of  annihilation. 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn 
BY  Jefferson. 

6847.  POWEBS,  NulUfication.— Where 
powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been 
delegated,  a  nullification  of  the  act  is  the 
rightful  remedy. — Kentucky  Resolutions. 
IX,  469.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  301.     (1798.) 

6848.  POWERS,  Organization.— When- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  these  ends  [life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness],  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  10  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tuie  new  government,  laying  its  foundation 
on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

6849.  POWERS,      Self -constituted.— I 

shall  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  private  associations  of 
laudable  views  and  unimposing  numbers,  and 
those  whose  magnitude  may  rivalize  and 
jeopardize  tlie  march  of  regular  government. 
Yet  such  a  line  does  exist.  I  have  seen  the 
days. — they  were  those  which  preceded  the 
Revolution. — when  oven  this  la-t  and  perilous 
engine  became  necessary ;  l)Ui  they  were  days 
which  no  man  would  wish  to  sec  a  second 
lime.  That  was  the  case  where  the  regular 
authorities  of  the  government  had  com))ined 
against  the  rights  of  the  i>eople,  and  no 
moans  of  correction  remained  to  them  but  to 
or>rani/o  a  collateral  power,  which,  with 
their  -iipport,  mieht  rescue  and  •ieciire  their 
violated  ri^lit*^.  But  such  is  not  the  case 
with  <»nr  povemment.  We  need  ha/ard  no 
colhi'eval  power,  which,  by  a  chanpe  of  its 
oritjinal  views,  and  as<umi)ti<m  of  others  we 
know  not  how  virtuous  or  how  mi^^chievous. 
would  1)0  ready  nr.canized  and  in  force  suf- 
ficient to  >hake  the  e-tablishod  foundations 
oi  society,  and  endanger  its  peace  ami  the 
principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Is  not  the 
machine*  unw  proposed  of  this  gigantic 
siature?— To  Jkdediah  Morse,  vii.  234.  Ford 
EI).,  X.  204.     (M.,  1822.) 

•  The  "  machine  "  wasa  society  for  the  civilization 
«)f  the  Indians,  to  be  composed  of  nearly  ail  the 
ortlrersof  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  the 


clergy  <»f  all  denominations,  and  as  many  citizens  as 
WMiild  jJ.'iv  for  membership.  Jeflferson  commended 
the  obieei,  but  condemned  so  vast  an  organization 
;iS  unneeessary,  danj^erous  and  bad  as  a  precedent. 


6850. .    Might   wc   not   as  well 

appoint  a  committee  for  each  department  of 
the  Government,  to  counsel  and  direct  its 
head  separately,  as  volunteer  ourselves  to 
counsel  and  direct  the  whole,  in  mass?  And 
might  we  not  do  it  as  well  for  their  foreign. 
their  fiscal,  and  their  military,  as  for  their 
Indian  affairs?  And  how  many  societies, 
auxiliary  to  the  Government,  may  we  expect 
to  see  spring  up.  in  imiution  of  this,  offer- 
ing to  associate  themselves  in  this  and  that  of 
its  functions?  In  a  word,  why  not  take  the 
Government  out  of  its  constitutional  hands, 
associate  them  indeed  with  us,  to  preserve  a 
semblance  that  the  acts  are  theirs,  but  en- 
suring them  to  be  our  own  by  allowing  them 
a  minor  vote  only? — ^To  Jedediah  Morse. 
vii.  236.    Ford  ed.,  x,  206.     (M.,  1822.) 

6851.  POWEBSy  Separation  of.~Tbe 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is  that  of  a  sep- 
aration of  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judi- 
ciary functions,  except  in  cases  specified.  If 
this  principle  be  not  expressed  in  direct 
terms,  it  is  clearly  ihe  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  it  ought  to  be  so  commented  and 
acted  on  by  every  f nend  of  free  government. 
—To  James  Madison,  iv,  161.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
108.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

6852.  POWEBS,    Undelegated.~\\aien- 

ever  the  General  Government  assumes  un- 
delegated powers,  its  acts  are  unauthoriu- 
tive,  void,  and  of  no  force. — Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  464.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  291. 
(1798.) 

6853.  This     Commonwealth 

[Kentucky]  is  determined,  as  it  doubts  not 
its  co-States  are.  to  submit  to  nndelegated, 
and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no 
man,  or  body  of  men  on  earth. — Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix.  469.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  joi. 
(1798.) 

6854. .    The   power   to  regulaie 

commerce  does  not  give  a  power  to  build 
piers,  wharves,  open  ports,  clear  the  beds  of 
rivers,  dig  canals,  build  warehouses,  build 
manufacturing  machines,  set  up  manufac- 
tories, cultivate  the  earth,  to  all  of  which 
the  power  would  go  if  it  went  to  the  first.— 
To  Aliiert  Gallatin,  iv,  449.  Ford  ed.,  viii. 
174.    (1802.) 

6855.  FOWEBS,  Unliniited.-»I  hsve  no 
idea  of  entering  into  the  contest,  whether  it 
be  expedient  to  delegate  unlimited  powers  to 
our  ordinary  governors?  Aly  opinion  i> 
against  that  expediency;  hut  my  occupation^ 
do  not  permit  me  to  undertake  to  vindicate 
all  my  opinions,  nor  have  they  importance 
enough  to  merit  it. — To  Noah  Webster,  ii'. 
203.  Ford  ed..  v.  257.  (Pa.,  1790..)  See 
Bank  (U.  S.),  Constitutionality. 

6856.  PRABT  (Abbe  de),  Writings  of. 
— Of  the  character  of  M.  de  Pradt  his  polit- 
ical writings  furnish  a  tolerable  estimate,  ^"^t 
not  so  full  as  you  have  favored  hk;  with.  He 
is  eloquent,  and  h's  pamphlet  on  colunies  »hov« 
him  ingenious.  I  was  gratified  by  his  Rf^ 
liistorique.  because,  pretending,  as  all  men  do. 
to  some  character^  and  he  to  one  of  some  di*- 
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tinction,  I  supposed  he  would  not  place  before 
the  world  facts  «f  glaring  falsehood,  on  which 
so  many  living  and  distinguished  witnesses 
could  convict  him. — To  John  Quincy  Adams. 
vii,    87.     cM.,     1817.) 

6857.  FBAISE,  Undeserved. — To  give 
praise  where  it  is  not  due  might  be  well  from  the 
venal,  but  it  would  ill  beseem  those  who  are  as- 
serting the  rights  of  human  nature. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

6858.  PRECEDENT,  Oppression  and. — 
For  what  oppression  may  not  a  precedent  be 
found  in  this  world  of  the  helium  omnium  in 
omnia? — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  371.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  235.     (1782.) 

6859.  PRECEDENT,    Power   and.— One 

Erecedent  in  favor  of  power  is  stronger  than  an 
undred  against  it. — Notes  on  Virginia,     viii, 
367.     Ford  ed.,  ui.  230.     (1782.) 

6860.  PREEMPTION,  Right  of.— If  the 
country,  instead  of  being  altogether  vacant,  is 
thinly  occupied  by  another  nation,  the  right  of 
the  native  forms  an  exception  to  that  of  the  new 
comers ;  that  is  to  say,  these  will  only  have  a 
right  against  all  other  nations  except  the  na- 
tives. Consequently,  they  have  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  acquiring  the  native  right  by  pur- 
chase or  other  just  means.  This  is  called  the 
right  of  preemption,  and  is  become  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  fundamental  with  respect 
to  America.  There  are  but  two  means  of  ac- 
quiring the  native  title.  First,  war ;  for  even 
war  may,  sometimes,  give  a  just  title.  Second, 
contracts,  or  treaty. — Opinion  on  Georgian 
Land  Grants,  vii,  467.  Ford  ed.,  v,  166. 
(1790.) 

6861.  PREROGATIVE,  Barriers 
against. — The  privilege  of  giving  or  with- 
holding our  moneys  is  an  important  barrier 
against  the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative,  which 
if  left  altogether  without  control  may  be  exer- 
cised to  our  great  oppression. — Reply  to  Lord 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.,  i,  477.  (July 
1775) 

6862.  PRESBYTERIAN  SPIRIT,  Lib- 
erty and. — The  Presbyterian  spirit  is  known 
to  be  so  congenial  with  friendly  liberty,  that 
the  patriots,  after  the  Restoration,  finding 
that  the  humor  of  the  people  was  running 
too  strongly  to  exalt  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  promoted  the  dissenting  interest  as  a 
check  and  balance,  and  thus  was  produced 
the  Toleration  Act. — Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  98.     (1776?) 

6863.  PRESENTS,     Declination     of.— I 

return  you  my  thanks  for  a  bust  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  [of  Russia].  These  are  the  more 
cordial,  because  of  the  value  the  bust  derives 
from  the  great  estimation  in  which  its  original 
is  held  by  the  world,  and  by  none  more  than 
myself.  It  will  constitute  one  of  the  most 
valued  ornaments  of  the  retreat  I  am  preparing 
for  myself  at  my  native  home.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  had  laid 
it  down  as  a  law  for  my  conduct  while  in 
office,  and  hitherto  srcupulously  observed,  to 
accept  of  no  present  beyond  a  book,  a  pamphlet 
or  other  curiosity  of  minor  value ;  as  well  to 
avoid  imputation  on  my  motives  of  action,  as 
to  shut  out  a  practice  susceptible  to  such  abuse. 
But  my  particular  esteem  for  the  character  of 
the  Emperor,  places  his  image  in  my  mind  above 
the  scope  of  law.  I  receive  it,  therefore,  and 
«hall  cherish  it  with  affection.  It  nourishes  the 
contemplation    of   all    the   good    placed    in    his 


power,  and  of  his  disposition  to  do  it. — To  Mr. 
Harris,    v,  6.  (W..  1806.) 

6864. .    Mr.    Granger   has    sent 

me  the  very  elegant  ivory  staff  of  which  you 
wished  my  acceptance.  The  motives  of  your 
wish  are  honorable  to  me,  and  gratifying,  as 
they  evidence  the  approbation  of  my  public  con- 
duct by  a  stran^^er  who  has  not  viewed  it 
through  the  partialities  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance. Be  assured,  Sir,  that  I  am  as  grateful 
for  the  testimony,  as  if  I  could  have  accepted 
the  token  of  it  which  you  have  so  kindl)r  of- 
fered. On  coming  into  public  office,  I  laid  it 
down  as  a  law  of  my  conduct,  while  I  should 
continue  in  it,  to  accept  no  present  of  any 
sensible  pecuniary  value.  A  i)amphlet,  a  new 
book,  or  an  article  of  new  curiosity,  have  pro- 
duced no  hesitation,  because  below  suspicion. 
But  things  of  sensible  value,  however  innocently 
offered  in  the  first  examples,  may  grow  at  length 
into  abuse^  for  which  I  wish  not  to  furnish  a 
precedent.  The  kindness  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  this  manifestation  of  your  esteem,  suf- 
ficiently assures  me  that  you  will  approve  of  niy 
desire,  by  a  perseverance  in  the  rule,  to  retain 
that  consciousness  of  a  disinterested  administra- 
tion of  the  public  trusts,  which  is  essential  to 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind. — To  Samuel  Haw- 
kins,   v,  393.     (W.,  Nov.  1808.) 

6865.  PRESENTS,  Diplomatic.— As  cus- 
tom may  have  rendered  some  presents  necessary 
in  the  beginning  or  progress  of  this  business 
[negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco]  and  before  it  is  concluded,  or  even  in 
a  way  to  be  concluded,  we  authorize  you  to  con- 
form to  the  custom,  confiding  in  your  discretion 
to  hazard  as  little  as  possible  beu>re  a  certainty 
of  the  event.  We  trust  to  you  also  to  procure 
the  best  information  as  to  what  persons,  and  in 
what  form,  these  presents  shoula  be  made,  and 
to  make  them  accordingly. — To  Thomas  Bar- 
clay,   i,  421.     (P..  1785.) 

6866.  PRESENTS,  To  Foreign  Minis- 
ters.— It  was  proposed  that  the  medal  [to  be 
given  to  recalled  foreign  ministers]  should  al- 
ways contain  150  dollars'  worth  of  gold;  it  was 
presumed  the  gentleman  would  always  keep  this. 
The  chain  was  to  contain  ^65  links  always, 
but  these  were  to  be  proportioned  in  value  to 
the  time  the  person  had  been  here,  making  each 
link  worth  3  dimes  for  every  year  of  residence. 
No  expense  was  to  be  bestowed  on  the  making 
because  it  was  expected  they  would  turn  the 
chain  into  money. — Note  by  Jefferson.  Ford 
tD.,  vi.  263.     (1793.) 

6867. .     It  has  become  necessary 

to  determine  on  a  present  proper  to  be  given  to 
diplomatic  characters  on  their  taking  leave  of 
us :  and  it  is  concluded  that  a  medal  and  chain 
of  gold  will  be  the  most  convenient.  I  have, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  order  the 
dies  to  be  engraved  with  all  the  dispatch  prac- 
ticable. The  medal  must  be  of  thirty  lines 
diameter,  with  a  loop  on  the  edge  to  receive  the 
chain.  On  one  side,  must  be  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  I  send  you  a  written  de- 
scription ;  •  *  ♦  round  them  as  a  legend  must 
be  "  The  United  States  of  America  ".  The  de- 
vice of  the  other  side  we  do  not  decide  on.  One 
suggestion  has  been  a  Columbia  (a  fine  female 
figure)  delivering  the  emblems  of  peace  and 
commerce  to  a  Mercury,  and  the  d^te  of  O'T 
republic,  to  wit,  4th  July,  MDCCLXXVI.— To 
William  Short,    iii.  142.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

6868.  PRESENTS,  To  Indians.— X  hope 

we  shall  give  the  Indians  a  thorough  drilling 
this  summer,  and  I  should  think  it  better  per- 
haps afterwards  to  take  up  the  plan  ol  V^x^ 
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and  repeated  presents  to  them.  This  would  be 
iiiuch  the  cheapest  in  the  end  and  would  save 
all  the  blood  which  is  now  being  spilt :  in  time, 
too.  it  would  produce  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
friendship  between  us.  The  expense  of  a  single 
expedition  would  last  very  long  for  presents. — 
To  Presidknt  Washington,  iii,  248.  Ford 
ED..  V,  321.     (Pa..  1791.) 


The  giving  medals  and 
■  :  Ii 


6869. 

marks  of  distinction  to  the  Indian  chiefs  ♦  *  • 
has  been  an  ancient  custom  from  time  im- 
memorial. The  medals  are  considered  as  com- 
plimentary things,  as  marks  of  friendship  to 
those  who  come  to  see  us.  or  who  do  us  good 
offices,  conciliatory  of  their  good  will  towards 
us.  and  not  designed  to  produce  a  contrary  dis- 
position towards  others.  They  confer  no  power, 
and  seem  to  have  taken  their  origin  in  the 
European  practice,  of  giving  medals  or  other 
marks  of  friendship  to  the  negotiators  of  trea- 
ties and  other  diplomatic  characters,  or  visitors 
of  distinction.  The  British  government,  while 
it  prevailed  here,  practiced  the  giving  medals, 
gorgets,  and  bracelets  to  the  savages,  invariable. 
— To  Carmichakl  and  Short,  iv,  15.  Ford  ed.. 
vi.  336.     (Pa..   i703> 

6870.  PRESENTS,  Public— The  bounties 
from  one's  country,  expressions  of  its  approba- 
tion, are  honors  which  it  would  be  arrogance 
to  refuse.  esi)ecially  where  flowing  from  the 
willing  onlv. — To  Thomas  Ritchie.  Ford  ed.. 
X.  382.     CM..   1826.) 

6871.  PRESENTS.     Tribute     and.— We 

rely  that  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  an  acknowl- 
edi^mcnt  of  our  treaty  with  Morocco,  giving 
very  moderate  presents.  As  the  amount  of  these 
will  be  drawn  into  precedent,  on  future  similar 
rei)etitions  of  them,  it  becomes  important.  Our 
distance,  our  seclusion  from  the  ancient  world, 
its  politics  and  nsapcs.  our  agricultural  occu- 
pations and  habits,  our  poverty,  and  lastly,  our 
determination  to  prefer  war  in  all  cases,  to 
tribute  under  any  form,  and  to  anv  pcoi)le  what- 
ever, will  furnish  you  with  topic*;  for  opposing 
and  rcfusini?  liiirh  or  dishonorable  pretensions. 
— To   Thomas    IUiui.ay.    i  i.   262.     (.Pa..    1791.) 

—  PRESIDENT,     Administration     and 

Cabinet. — See  .Xdministkatiox  and  CarinilT. 

6872.  PRESIDENT.  Depositions  by.— If 

the  (Irfend.'mt  .supposes  tluTc  are  any  facts 
within  tlic  knowle/jjt*  of  tlie  lioads  of  de- 
])ar!nKnt^,  or  of  iiiy>(.'li'.  which  can  be  useful 
fur  his  (lofence,  from  a  desire  of  doiiiR  any- 
ihinp  our  situation  will  permit  in  fnrther- 
.'inre  of  ju-ti("e.  we  shall  bo  ready  t<^  t^ivc 
liim  the  benefit  of  it,  by  way  of  deposition, 
tlin.iif^b  any  persons  \vli(»Tn  ;lic  CoMrt  -hall 
ai:tliori7e  to  take  our  testimony  at  this  place 
I  \Va<liin:.4:t«»n|. — To  (jLokci:  I'Iay.  v.  <)- 
]'i)ki>  111.,  ix.  ^7.     <  W..  June   1S07. ) 

6873.  PRESIDENT,   Direct   vote  for.— 

(  >iie  part  of  the  <uhiect  (tf  one  of  your  letters 
i-  »if  a  nature  which  forbids  my  interference 
.•litojrrtlier.  The  amendment  to  the  Constitn- 
t'on  of  \vlii(Mi  you  -jx'ak.  would  be  a  remedy 
to  a  cei'ain  de.uree.  So  will  a  ditVerent 
amendmeiM  wliich  I  know-  will  be  pn^i^oscd, 
to  wit.  lo  have  no  electi>rs.  but  let  the  i>eo- 
ple  vole  directly,  and  the  ticket  \vhich  lias 
a  [ilnrality  of  the  vote<  of  any  .State  10  be 
con-w'i-reil  n<  n-ceivinc:  thereby  the  vote  of 
the  ST.ie.--To  Ai.i'.ert  Gall.min.  Ford  kd., 
viii,  94.     (M.,  Sep.  1801.) 


6874. .    The  President  is  chosen 

by  ourselves,  directly  in  practice,  for  we  vote 
for  A  as  elector  only  on  the  condition  he  will 
vote  for  B. — To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi. 
590.     Ford  ed..  x,  23.     (P.F..  1816.) 

6875.  PBESIDENT,  Election  of.— The 
bill  for  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  has  undergone  much  revolution. 
Marshall  made  a  dexterous  maneuver.  He 
declares  against  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Senate's  bill,  and  proposed  that  the  right  of 
decision  of  their  grand  committee  should  be 
controllable  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress ;  but  to  stand  good  if  not 
rejected  by  a  concurrent  vote.  You  will 
readily  estimate  the  amount  of  this  son  of 
control.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, however,  took  from  the  com- 
mittee the  right  of  giving  any  opinion,  re- 
quiring them  to  report  the  facts  only,  and 
that  the  votes  returned  by  the  States  should 
be  counted,  unless  reported  by  a  concurrent 
vote  of  both  houses. — To  E.  Livingston,  iv. 
328.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  443.     (Pa.,  April  1800.) 

6876. .    That  great  opposition  is 

and  will  be  made  by  federalists  to  this 
amendment  [to  the  Constitution],  is  certain. 
They  know  that  if  it  prevails,  neither  a  Presi- 
dent nor  Vice-President  can  ever  be  made 
but  by  the  fair  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion, of  which  they  are  not.  That  either  their 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  discrimination 
now.  or  their  advocation  of  it  formerly  was 
on  party,  not  moral  motives,  they  cannot 
deny.  Consequently,  they  fix  for  themselves 
the  place  in  the  scale  of  moral  rectitude  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  I  am  a  friend  to 
the  discriminating  principle;  and  for  a  reason 
more  than  others  have,  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
criminated vote  of  my  constituents  will  ex- 
press imequivocally  the  verdict  they  wish  to 
cast  on  my  conduct. — To  Tiio.mas  McKe.\k. 
F()RL»  Ki>.,  viii.  292.     cW.,  Jan.  1804.) 

6877.  PRESIDENT,  The  judiciary  and. 
— The  interference  of  the  Executive  can 
rarely  be  proper  where  that  of  the  Judiciary 
is  so. — To  George  Hammond.  Ford  ed.,  vi. 
298.     (Pa..  179.^.) 

—  PRESIDENT,  Oath  of  office.— See 
Washington. 

6878.  PRESIDENT,  Petitions  to.— The 
right  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  represent  to  the 
pnblic  functionaries  their  opinion  on  proceed- 
ings interesring  to  them,  is  unquestionably  a 
constitutional  right,  often  useful,  sometimes 
necessary,  and  will  always  he  respectfully  ac- 
knowledged by  me. — To  the  New  Haven' 
CoM.MiTTEE.  iv.  402.  Ford  ED.,  viii.  68.  (W, 
1801.) 

6879.  PRESIDENT,  Polish  Kings  and. 
— Tlie  President  seems  a  bad  edition  of  a 
P«)lish  King.— To  John  Adams,  ii,  ^16. 
(P.,  Nov.   1787.) 

6880. .    What    we    have    lately 

read  in  the  history  of  Holland,  in  the  chapter 
on  the  Stadtholder.*  would  have  sufficed  to 

♦  See  "  Holland  "  in  thi«  volume. —Edii or. 
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5eL  me  against  a  chief  Qiagistrate  eligible  for 
a  long  duraiioM,  if  I  bad  ever  been  cisposed 
towards  one ;  and  what  we  have  always  read 
of  ihe  elections  of  Polish  Kings  should  have 
forever  exckided  the  idea  of  one  continuable 
fur  life.— To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  31S,  Ford  eo.. 
jv,  466.  (R,  1787,)  See  Constituiiok 
(Fkdek.vl). 

6861,  PBKSIDENT,  Beelection.— I  fear 
much  the  effects  of  the  perpetual  reeligibility  1 
of  the  President.  But  it  b  not  thought  of 
in  America,  and  I  have,  therefore,  no  pros- 
pect of  a  change  of  that  article  [in  the  Con- 
stitution].—To  William  Stephens  Smith. 
FoHD  m,  V,  3.    (P..  i;88,) 

6382. _,  There  is  a  strong  feature 

in  the  new  Constitution  which  I  strongly  dis- 
like. That  is  the  perpetual  reeligibihty  of 
the  President.  Of  this  1  expect  no  amend- 
ment at  present  because  I  do  not  see  that 
anybody  has  objected  to  it  on  your  side  of 
the  water  But  it  wJH  be  productive  of  cruel 
distress  to  our  country,  even  in  your  day  and 
mine.  The  importance  to  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  have  our  government  In  the  hands 
of  a  friend  or  a  foe.  will  occasion  their  in- 
terference by  money,  and  even  by  arms. 
Our  President  wilJ  be  of  much  more  conse- 
quence 10  them  than  a  King  of  Poland.  We 
must  take  care,  however,  that  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  objection  to  the  new  form  pro- 
duces a  schism  in  our  Union. — To  A.  DoN- 
ALii,     ii.  33.=^^     (P-,  17B8O 

6883.  — ^—  -^ — .  I  dislike  strongly  [in 
the  new  Conistitution]  the  perpetual  reeligi- 
biliiy  of  the  President,  This,  1  fe.ir,  will 
make  that  an  office  for  life,  first,  and  then 
hereditary.  *  *  *  However,  I  shall  hope 
that  l^efore  there  is  danger  of  thi?^  change 
taking  place  in  the  office  of  President."  the 
good  sense  and  free  spirit  of  our  country- 
men will  make  tie  changes  necessary  to  pre- 
vent it.— To  Geneil.\l  Washjngtox,  ii,  375, 
FoKU  ED,,  v,  8.     (R.  178S.) 

6884.  .     Reeiigibility    makes    the 

President  an  officer  for  life,  and  the  disasters 
insepanihle  from  an  elective  monarchy,  ren- 
der it  preferable,  if  we  cannot  tread  back  that 
step,  that  we  should  go  forward  and  l;;ke 
refuge  in  an  hereditary  one.  Of  the  correction 
of  this  article  I  in  the  new  Constitution],  I 
eniertain  no  present  hope,  because  I  find  it 
has  scarcely  excited  an  objection  in  America. 
And  if  it  does  not  lake  place  ere  long,  it  as- 
suredly never  will.  The  natural  progress  of 
things  is  for  liberty  to  yield  and  government 
1(1  K;iiu  ground.  As  yet  our  spints  are  free. 
Our  jealotisy  is  only  put  to  sleep  by  the  un- 
limited confidence  we  all  repose  in  the  per- 
son to  whom  we  all  look  as  our  President* 
After  him  inferior  characters  may  perhaps 
succeed,  and  awaken  vis  to  the  danger  which 
his  nnerit  has  led  us  into,— To  E,  C arrington, 
ii.  404.     Font)  ED.,  V,  20.     (P,.  T78S,) 

6eS5.  .    The    pcrpcttjal    reeligi- 

bility  of  the  same  President  will  probably 
riot  be  cured  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington,    His  merirhas  blinded  our  country- 


men to  the  danger  of  making  so  importajit  an 
officer  recligible.— To  William  Carmichael. 
ii,  465.     tP-.  Aug.  1788.) 

6886.  — —  . ,  The  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia annexed  to  their  ratification  of  the  new 
Constitution  *  *  ♦  propositions  for  .specific 
alterations  of  the  Constitution,  Among  these 
was  one  for  rendering  the  President  inca- 
pable of  serving  more  than  eight  years  in  any 
term  of  sixteen.  New  York  has  followed  the 
example  of  Virginia,  *  *  *  proposing 
amendments.  *  *  *  which  concur  as  10 
the  President,  only  proposing  that  he  shall 
be  incapable  of  being  elected  more  than  twice. 
But  I  own  I  should  like  better  than  either 
of  these,  what  Lutjier  Martin  tells  us  was 
repeatediy  voted  and  adhered  to  by  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  and  only  altered  about 
twelve  days  before  their  rising,  when  some 
members  had  gone  off ;  to  wit  that  he  should 
be  elected  for  seven  years,  and  incapable  for- 
ever after,— To  William  Short,  ii,  480.  Ford 
Ei>.,  V,  48.    (P..  178SJ 

6887-  ^^ ,.     I   am   glad  to   see   tliat 

three  States  have  at  length  considered  the 
perpetual  reeiigibility  of  the  President,  as  an 
article  [o(  the  new  Constitution]  which 
should  be  amended. — To  James  M^deson.  ii, 
506.    Ford  ED.,  V,  53.     CP.t  Nov.  1788,) 

6888. .    The  general  voice  *  *  * 

has  not  authorized  me  to  consider  as  a  real 
defect  [in  the  new  Constitution]  what  I 
thought  and  still  think  one.  the  perpetual  re- 
eligibility  of  the  President.  But  three  States 
out  of  eleven,  having  declared  against  this, 
we  must  suppose  we  are  wrong,  according  to 
the  fundamental  law  of  every  society,  the 
kx  ntajoru  partis,  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
submit.  And  should  the  majority  change 
their  opinion,  and  become  sensible  that  this 
trait  in  their  Constitution  is  wrong.  I  would 
wish  it  to  remain  uncorrected,  as  long  as  we 
can  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of  our 
great  leader,  whose  talents  and  whose  weight 
of  character.  I  consider  as  peculiarly  neces- 
sary to  get  the  government  so  under  way,  as 
that  it  may  afterwards  be  carried  on  by  sub- 
ontinate  characters.^-To  David  Humphreys. 
iii,   13.     FoRii  En..   V,  go.     (P.,   178Q.)      See 

Co  N  STITUTl  ON    (  FEDERAL  > , 

6689.  FEESIDENT,  The  seriate  and,— 

The  transaction  of  business  with  foreign  na- 
tions is  Executive  altogether.  It  belongs, 
then,  to  the  head  of  that  department,  ex- 
cept as  to  such  portions  oMt  as  are  specially 
submitted  to  the  Senate.  Exceptions  are  to 
be  construed  strictly.— OptNiON  om  the 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  465.  Ford  ed., 
V.  t6i.    (1790.) 

6890. .  The  Senate  is  not  sup- 
posed by  the  Constitution  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Executive  depart- 
ment It  was  not*  intended  that  these  should 
he  communicated  to  them.— Omnjon  on  thf 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  466.  Ford  ed., 
V,  162,     (t7gc"J 

•  ''  Not  "  ia  omitted  In  th«  Ford  BDlTlOSt,  It  it  Iti 
th3  original  MS.— EDITOR, 
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ion  are  sufficient  to  protect  the  other  branches 
rem  Judiciary  usurpation  of  preeminence,  and 
•very  individual  also  from  Judiciary  vengeance, 
md  the  marshal  may  be  assured  of  its  etlective 
rxercise  to  cover  him.  I  hope,  however,  that 
he  discretion  of  the  Chief  Justice  will  suffer 
his  question  to  lie  over  for  the  present,  and  at 
he  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature  he  may 
lave  means  provided  for  giving  to  individuals 
he  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  the  Executive 
unctionaries  in  proper  cases,  without  breaking 
ip  the  Government.  Will  not  the  associate 
udge  assume  to  divide  his  court  and  procure 
I  truce  at  least  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture?* 
—Draft  of  a  Letter  to  George  Hay.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  62.     (1807.) 

6897.  PRESIDENCY,  Burden.— I  part 
with  the  oowers  entrusted  to  me  by  my  coun- 
tr>'.  as  with  a  burden  of  heavy  bearinj?. — R. 
ro  A.  Citizens  of  Washington,  viii,  158. 
(March  4,  1809.) 

6898.  PBESIDENCYy  Corruption  and. 
— I  sincerely  wish  we  could  see  our  govern- 
ment so  secured  as  to  depend  less  on  the 
character  of  the  person  in  whose  hands  it  is 
trusted.  Bad  men  will  sometimes  get  in, 
and  with  such  an  immense  patronage,  may 
make  great  progress  in  corrupting  the  public 
mind  and  principles.  This  is  a  subject  with 
which  wisdom  and  patriotism  should  be  oc- 
cupied.—To  Moses  Robinson,  iv,  380.  (W.. 
March  1801.) 

6899.  PBESIDENCYy  Electoral  college. 
— The  contrivance  in  the  Constitution  for 
marking  the  votes  works  badly,  because  it 
does  not  enounce  precisely  the  true  expres- 
sion of  the  public  will. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv, 
345.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  474.     (W..  Dec.  1800.) 

6900. .     I  have  ever  considered 

the  constitutional  mode  of  election  ultimately 
by  the  Legislature,  voting  by  States,  as  the 
most  dangerous  blot  in  our  Constitution,  and 
one  which  some  unlucky  chance  will  some 
day  hit.  and  give  us  a  pope  and  anti-pope.  I 
looked,  therefore,  with  anxiety  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Colonel  Taylor  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  which  I  thought  would 
be  a  good  substitute,  if  on  an  equal  division 
of  the  electors,  after  a  second  appeal  to  them, 
the  ultimate  decision  between  the  two  highest 
had  been  given  by  it  to  the  Legislature,  vo- 
ting per  capita.  But  the  States  are  now  so 
numerous  that  I  de<;pair  of  ever  seeing  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Constitution,  al- 
though the  innovations  of  time  will  certainly 
call,  and  now  already  call,  for  some,  and 
specially  the  smaller  States  are  so  numerous 
a>  to  render  desperate  every  hope  of  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  them  in  favor 
of  •'  Phocion's "  proposition.  Another  gen- 
eral convention  can  alone  relieve  us.  What, 
then,  is  the  best  palliative  of  the  evil  in  the 
meantime?  Another  short  question  points  to 
the  answer.  Would  we  rather  the  choice 
should  be  made  by  the  Legislature  voting  in 
Congress  by  States,  or  in  caucus  per  capita? 
The   remedy  is  indeed  bad,  but  the  disease 

•  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  this  letter  may 
have  never  been  sent.— Editor. 


worse.— To  George  Hay.  Ford  ed.,  x,  264. 
(M.,  Aug.  1823.) 

6901.  PRESIDENCY,    Expenses    of.— I 

had  hoped  to  keep  the  expenses  of  my  office 
within  the  limits  of  its  salary,  so  as  to  apply 
my  private  income  entirely  to  the  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  my  estate ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  do  it. — To  Rev.  Charles  Clay. 
V,  27.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  6.    (W.,  1807.) 

6902.  PRESIDENCY,  Jefferson,  Adain» 
and. — My  letters  inform  me  that  Mr.  Adams 
Ipeaks  of  me  with  *  *  *  satisfaction  in 
the  prospect  of  administering  the  government 
in  concurrence  with  me.  *  *  *  If  by  that 
he  meant  the  Executive  Cabinet,  both  duty 
and  inclination  will  shut  that  door  to  me.  I 
cannot  have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793 
revived  as  to  myself,  and  to  descend  daily 
into  the  arena,  like  a  gladiator,  to  suffer 
martyrdom  in  every  conflict  As  to  duty,  the 
Constitution  will  loiow  me  only  as  the  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body ;  and  its  principle  is. 
that  of  a  separation  of  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  functions,  except  in  cases 
specified.  If  this  principle  be  not  expressed 
in  direct  terms,  yet  it  is  clearly  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  com- 
mented and  acted  on  by  every  friend  to  free- 
government.— To  Mr.  Madison,  iv,  161. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  107.     (January  1797.) 

6903. .  No  arguments  were  want- 
ing to  reconcile  me  to  a  relinquishment  of 
the  first  office,  or  acquiescence  under  the 
second.  As  to  the  first  it  was  impossible  that 
a  more  solid  unwillingness,  settled  on  full 
calculation,  could  have  existed  in  any  man's 
mind,  short  of  the  degree  of  absolute  refusal. 
The  only  view  on  which  I  would  have  gone 
into  it  for  awhile  was  to  put  our  vessel  on  her 
republican  tack,  before  she  should  be  thrown 
too  much  to  leeward  of  her  true  principles. 
A&  to  the  .second,  it  is  the  only  office  in  the 
world  which  I  cannot  decide  in  my  own 
mind,  whether  I  had  rather  have  it  or  not 
have  it.  Pride  does  not  enter  into  the 
estimate.  For  I  think  with  the  Romans  of 
old,  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be  a 
common  soldier  to-morrow  if  necessary. — To- 
James  Madison,  iv,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  98. 
(Jan.  1797.) 

6904. .     If  Mr.  Adams  could  be 

induced  to  administer  the  government  on  its 
true  principles,  quitting  his  bias  for  an  Eng- 
lish constitution,  it  would  be  worthy  con- 
sideration whether  it  would  not  be  for  the 
public  good,  to  come  to  a  good  understanding 
with  him  as  to  his  future  elections.  He  is 
the  only  sure  barrier  against  Hamilton's 
getting  in. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  155. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  99.     (Jan.  1797.) 

6905. ,  As  to  Mr.  Adams,  par- 
ticularly, I  could  have  no  feelings  which 
would  revolt  at  being  placed  in  a  secondary 
station  to  him.  I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was 
his  junior  in  Congress,  his  junior  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  his  junior  latel'^  vcv  >Jcvt  on^ 
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government. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  155. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  99.  (Jan.  1797.)  See  Adams, 
John. 

6906.  PRESIDENCY,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son and. — I  do  not  see  in  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  I  converse,  a  greater  affliction 
than  the  fear  of  your  retirement;  but  this 
must  not  be.  unless  to  a  more  splendid  and  a 
more  efficacious  post.  There  I  should  rejoice 
to  see  you ;  I  hope  I  may  say.  I  shall  rejoice 
to  see  you.  I  have  long  had  much  in  my 
mind  to  say  to  you  on  that  subject.  But 
double  delicacies  have  kept  me  silent.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say,  while  I  would  not  give 
up  my  own  retirement  for  the  empire  of  the 
universe,  how  I  can  justify  wishing  one 
whose  happiness  I  have  so  much  at  heart  as 
yours,  to  take  the  front  of  the  battle  which 
is  fighting  for  my  security.  This  would  be 
easy  enough  to  be  done,  but  not  at  the  heel 
of  a  lengthy  epistle. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  112.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  519.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

6907. .    In  my  letter    *    *    *    I 

expressed  my  hope  of  the  only  change  of  po- 
sition 1  ever  wished  to  see  you  make,  and 
I  expressed  it  with  entire  sincerity,  because 
there  is  not  another  person  in  the  United 
States,  who  being  placed  at  the  helm  of  our 
affairs,  my  mind  would  be  so  completely  at 
rest  for  the  fortune  of  our  political  bark. 
The  wish.  too.  was  pure,  and  unmixed  with 
anything  respecting  myself  personally.  For 
as  to  myself,  the  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
weighed  and  decided  on,  and  my  retirement 
from  office  had  been  meant  from  all  office 
high  or  low,  without  exception.  I  can  say. 
too.  with  truth,  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
presented  to  my  mind  by  any  vanity  of  my 
own.  I  know  myself  and  my  fellow  citizens 
too  well  {0  have  ever  thought  of  it.  But  the 
idea  was  forced  upon  me  by  continual  in- 
sinuations in  the  public  papers,  while  I  was 
in  office.  Av  all  these  came  from  a  hostile 
quarter.  T  knew  that  their  object  was  to 
poison  the  public  mind  as  to  my  motives, 
when  they  were  not  able  to  charge  me  with 
facts.  But  the  idea  being  once  presented  to 
me.  my  own  quiet  required  that  I  should  face 
it  an<l  examine  it.  I  did  so  thoroughly,  and 
had  noditVioultytn  see  that  every  reason  which 
had  determined  me  to  retire  from  the  office 
I  then  held.  ()pcrated  more  strongly  apainst 
that  wliieh  wa>  insinuated  to  be  my  object. 
I  decided  then  on  those  general  grounds 
which  c«)uld  alone  be  present  to  my  mind  at 
the  time,  that  is  to  say.  reputation,  tran- 
quillity, labor:  fur  a<  to  public  duty,  it  could 
not  he  a  tui)ic  of  consideration  in  my  case. 
If  these  general  coiisideraiion*^  were  sufficient 
to  ground  a  firm  resolution  never  to  permit 
myself  to  think  of  tlie  olVice.  or  to  he  thought 
of  for  it.  the  special  ones  which  have 
supervened  on  my  retirement,  still  more  in- 
.superahly  bar  the  d»>or  to  it.  My  health  is 
entirely  broken  down  within  the  last  eight 
ii^)nth^;  my  at'e  rec|uires  that  1  should  place 
my  afYairs  in  a  clear  .<tate:  these  are  sound 
if  taken  care  of  hut  capable  of  considerable 
dangers  if  longer  netjlected :  and  above  all 
*"'  'ngs.   the  tle'iighls  I   \ec\  in  the  society  of 


my  family,  and  the  agricultural  pursuits  in 
which  I  am  so  eagerly  engaged.  The  little 
spice  of  ambition  which  I  had  in  my  younger 
days  has  long  since  evaporated,  and  I  set 
still  less  store  by  a  posthumous  than  present 
name.  In  stating  to  you  the  heads  of  reasons 
which  have  produced  my  determination,  I  do 
not  mean  an  opening  for  .future  discussion, 
or  that  I  may  be  reasoned  out  of  it.  The 
question  is  forever  closed  with  mc;  my  sole 
object  is  to  avail  myself  of  the  first  opening 
ever  given  me  from  a  friendly  quarter  (and 
I  could  not  with  decency  do  it  before),  of 
preventing  any  division  or  loss  of  votes, 
which  might  be  fatal  to  the  republican  in- 
terest. If  that  has  any  chance  of  prevailing, 
it  must  be  by  avoid inf^  the  loss  of  a  single 
vote,  and  by  concentratmg  all  its  strength  00 
one  object.  Who  this  should  be,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  can  more  freely  discuss  with  anybody 
than  yourself.  In  this  I  feel  painfully  the 
loss  of  Monroe.  Had  he  been  here.  I  should 
have  been  at  no  loss  for  a  channel  through 
which  to  make  myself  understood,  if  T  have 
been  misunderstood  by  anybody  through  the 
in.sirumentality  of  Mr.  Fenno  and  his  abet- 
tors.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  116.  Fobd 
El).,  vii.  8.     (M.,  April  1795.) 

6908. .  I  think  our  foreign  af- 
fairs never  wore  so  gloomy  an  aspect  since 
the  year  1783.  Let  those  come  to  the  helm 
who  think  they  can  steer  clear  of  the  dif- 
ficulties. I  have  no  confidence  in  myself  for 
the  undertaking. — To  James  Madison,  iv. 
150.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  92.    (M..  Dec.  lygS.) 

6909. .    The   honeymoon   would 

be  as  short  in  that  case  [election  to  the 
Presidency]  as  in  any  other,  and  its  moments 
of  ecstacy  would  be  ransomed  by  years  of 
torment  and  hatred. — To  Edward  Rutledce. 
iv,  152.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  93.     (M..  Dec.  i;^) 

6910. .    You.     who    know    mc 

know  that  my  private  gratifications  would  be 
most  indulged  by  that  issue,  which  should 
leave  me  most  at  home.  If  anything  super- 
sedes this  propensity,  it  is  merely  the  dc?irc 
to  see  this  government  brought  back  to  its 
republican  principles. — To  James  Monroe. 
iv,  309.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  402.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 

6911.  FBESIDENCY,  HUaery  in.-The 
second  office  of  the*  government  is  honorable 
and  easy:  the  first  is  but  a  splendid  miscr}'.-r 
To  ELCRrDGE  Gerry,  iv,  171.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
120.    (Pa..  1797.) 

6912.  PRESIDENCY,  Reelection  ta-1 
sincerely  regret  that  the  unbounded  calum- 
nies of  the  federal  party  have  obliged  me  to 
throw  myself  on  the  verdict  of  my  coimtrr 
for  trial,  my  great  desire  having  been  to  re- 
tire, at  the  end  of  the  present  term,  to  a  lif« 
of  tranquillity ;  and  it  was  my  decided  purpose 
when  I  entered  into  office.  They  force  my 
continuance.  If  we  can  keep  the  vessel  of 
State  as  steadily  in  her  course  for  another 
four  years,  my  earthly  purposes  will  be  ac- 
complished,  and   I   shall  be   free  to  enjoy 

*  "  This  "  government  In  PORD  ■DITIOW.— Bd1T(ML 
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*  *  *  my  family,  my  farm,  and  my  books. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  536.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  297.     (W.,  March   1804.) 

6913.  PRESIDENCY,   Beputation  and. 

— No  man  will  ever  bring  out  of  the  presi- 
dency the  reputation  which  carries  him  into 
it. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  152.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  93.     (M.,.1796.) 

6914. .    I  have  learned  to  expect 

that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect 
man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him 
into  it. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

6915.  PRESIDENCY,  Tired  of  the.— I 
am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more 
good  than  many  others,  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  employed  In  it.  To  myself,  personally, 
it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing  drudgery  and 
daily  loss  of  friends.  Every  office  becoming 
vacant,  every  appointment  made,  me  donne 
un  ingrat,  et  cent  cnncmis.  My  only  con- 
solation is  in  the  belief  that  my  fellow  cit- 
izens at  large  will  give  me  credit  for  good 
intentions. — To  John  Dickinson,  v.  31. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  10.     (W..  Jan.  1807.) 

6916.  PRESIDENCY,      Unattractive.— 

Neither  the  splendor,  nor  the  power,  nor  the 
difficulties,  nor  the  fame  or  defamation,  as 
may  happen,  attached  to  the  First  Magistracy, 
have  any  attractions  for  me. — To  James 
Sullivan,  iv.  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  117.  (M., 
1797) 

—  PRESS  (Copjrlng).— See  Copying  Press 
and  Inventions. 

6917.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Abol- 
ished.— The  press,  the  only  tocsin  of  a  na- 
tion, is  completely  silenced  in  France. — To 
Thomas  Cooper,  iv,  452.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  177. 
(W.,  Nov.  1802.) 

6918.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the).  Abused. 

— The  firmness  with  which  the  people  have 
withstood  the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the 
discernment  they  have  manifested  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and 
false,  and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  be- 
tween them. — To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549. 
(W..  1804.) 

—  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Bill  of 
Bights  and. — See  Bill  of  Rights. 

6919.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Control 
of. — While  we  deny  that  Congress  have  a 
right  to  control  the  freedom  of  the  press,  we 
have  ever  asserted  the  right  of  the  States, 
and  their  exclusive  right,  to  do  so.  They 
have  accordingly,  all  of  them,  made  provi- 
sions for  punishing  slander.  *  *  *  In  gen- 
eral, the  State  laws  appear  to  have  made  the 
presses  responsible  for  slander  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  its  useful  freedom.  In  those 
States  where  they  do  not  admit  even  the 
truth  of  allegations  to  protect  the  printer, 
they  have  gone  too  far. — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  iv,  561.  Ford  ed..  viii,  311.  (M., 
1804.) 


6920.  PRESS  (Freedom  of  the),  The 
Constitution  and.— It  is  true  as  a  general 
principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared  by 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
that  **  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people;  and  *  *  ♦ 
no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the  press  being 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of 
right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people.  *  *  *  Thus  was  manifested 
their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves 
the  right  of  judging  how  far  the  licentious- 
ness of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  may  be 
abridged  without  lessening  their  useful  free- 
dom, and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot 
be  separated  from  their  use  should  be  tol- 
erated, rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed. 
And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all 
abridgment  by  the  United  States  of  the  free- 
dom of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and 
retained  to  themselves  the  right  of  protecting^ 
the  same,  as  this  State  [Kentucky],  by  a 
law  passed  on  the  general  demand  of  its  citi- 
zens, had  already  protected  them  from  all 
human  restraint  or  interference.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express 
declaration,  another  and  more  special  provi- 
sion has  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendment^ 
to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press", 
thereby  guarding  in  the  sar'i  sentence,  and 
under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  relig- 
ion, of  speech  and  of  the  press;  insomuch, 
that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  ddwn 
the  sanctuary  which  covers  the  othefs,  and 
that  libels,  falsehood,  and  defamation,  equally 
with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are  withheld 
from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals. 
*  *  *  Therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July, 
1798,  intituled,  **  An  Act  in  addition  to  the 
act  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  nunishment  of 
certain  crimes  against  the  United  States  *  ", 
which  does  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no 
force. — Kentucky  Resolutions.  ix,  465. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  294.    (1798.) 

6921. .     I  am  for  freedom  of  the  I 

press,  and  against  all  violations  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  silence  by  force  and  not  by  reason 
the  complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust, 
of  our  citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their 
agents. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  269.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  328.     (Pa.,  I7QQ.) 

6922.  FBESS  (Freedom  of  the),  Oot- 
ernment  and. — No  government  ought  to  be 
without  censors ;  and  where  the  press  is  free, 
no  one  ever  will. — To  President  Washini;- 
TON.    iii,  467.    Ford  ed..  vi,  108.    (M.,  1792.) 

6923.  .    Conscious     that     there 

was   not  a   truth  on   earth   which   I   feat^d 
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much  less  than  two  dollars,  while  the  continent 
of  Europe,  having  no  paper  circulation,  and  that 
of  its  specie  not  being  augmented,  would  raise 
It  at  their  former  price  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
cents.  It  follows,  then,  that  with  our  redun- 
dancv  o.  paper,  we  cannot,  after  peace,  send  a 
l>ushel  of  wheat  to  Europe,  unless  extraordinary 
circumstances  double  its  price  in  particular 
places,  and  that  then  the  exporting  countries 
of  Europe  could  undersell  us. — To  J.  W. 
Eppks.  vi,  242.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  414.  (M.,  Nov. 
181 3. 1 

6939.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Author.— 
'1  he  papers  of  political  arithmetic  in  your 
pamphlets  *  *  ♦  are  the  most  precious  gifts 
that  can  be  made  us ;  for  we  are  running  navi- 
uration  mad.  and  commerce  mad,  and  navy  mad, 
which  is  worst  of  all.  *  *  *  From  the  "Porcu- 
pines "  of  our  country  you  will  receive  no 
thanks;  but  the  great  mass  of  our  nation  will 
edify  and  thank  you. — To  Joseph  Priestley. 
iv.  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  406.  (Pa.,  Jan.  1800.) 
See  Government,  Works  on. 

6940.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Dupont 
and.— I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dupont  [de 
Nemours],  since  his  arrival  at  New  York. 
*  *  *  How  much  it  would  delight  me  if  a  visit 
from  you  at  the  same  time,  were  to  show  us 
two  such  illustrious  foreigners  embracing  each 
other  in  my  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever 
i.«%  great  and  good. — To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv, 
317.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  415.  (Pa.,  1800.) 

6941.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Perse- 
cuted.— How  deeply  have  I  been  chagrined 
and  mortified  at  the  persecutions  which  fanat- 
icism and  monarchy  have  excited  against  you, 
even  here.  At  first  I  believed  it  was  merely  a 
continuance  of  the  English  persecution.  But 
I  observe  that  on  the  demise  of  "  Porcupine  ". 
and  division  of  his  inheritance  between  Fenno 
and  Brown,  the  latter  (though  succeeding  only 
to  the  federal  portion  of  Porcupinism.  not  the 
Anglican,  which  is  Fenno's  part)  serves  up  for 
the  palate  of  his  sect,  dishes  of  abuse  against 
you  as  high  seasoned  as  "  Porcupine's"  were. 
You  have  sinned  against  church  and  king,  and 
can.  therefore,  never  be  forgiven. — To  Joseph 
Priestley,  iv.  311.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  406.  (Pa., 
Jan.    1800.) 

6942.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Bevered. 
— I  reverec*.  the  character  of  no  man  living 
more  than  his. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  182. 
(M.,  1807.) 

6943.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Services. 
— No  man  living  had  a  more  affectionate 
rc~'Nn  t  lor  Dr.  Priestiey.  In  religion,  in  pol- 
itics t  i  J  li>  sics,  no  man  has  rendered  more 
service — Ti»  Thomas  Cooper,  v,  121.  Ford 
ed..  ix.   102.   (VV..   1807.) 

6944.  PRIESTLEY  (Joseph),  Welcome 
to. — Yours  is  one  of  the  few  lives  precious  to 
mankind,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which 
every  thinking  man  is  solicitous.  Bigots  may 
be  an  exception.  What  an  effort,  my  dear  sir. 
of  bigotry  m  politics  and  religion  have  we  gone 
through.  The  barbarians  really  flattered  them- 
selves they  should  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
times  of  Vandalism,  when  ignorance  put  every- 
thing into  the  hands  of  power  and  priestcraft. 
All  advances  in  science  were  proscribed  as  in- 
novations. They  pretended  to  praise  and  en- 
courage education,  but  it  was  to  be  the  educa- 
tion of  our  ancestors.  We  were  to  look  back- 
wards, not  forwards,  for  improvement:  the 
President  himself  [John  Adams]  declaring,  in 
one  of  his  answers  to  addresses,  that  we  were 


never  to  expect  to  go  beyond  them  in  real 
science.  This  was  the  real  ground  of  all  the 
attacks  on  you.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  countrymen  have 
recovered  from  the  alarm  into  which  art  and 
industry  had  thrown  them ;  science  and  honesty 
are  replaced  on  their  high  ground ;  and  you. 
as  their  great  apostle,  are  on  its  pinnacle.  It  is 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that,  in  the  first 
moments  of  my  public  action,  I  can  hail  you 
with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender  to  you  the 
homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you 
under  the  protection  of  those  laws  which  were 
made  for  the  wise  and  good  like  you,  and  dis- 
claim the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation, 
which  under  the  form  of  a  law  was  for  some 
time  placed  among  them.* — To  Joseph  Priest- 
ley, iv,  373.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  21.  (W.,  March 
1801.) 

6945.  FBIMOGENITUBE,  AboUtionof 
law. — As  the  law  of  Descents,  and  the  Crim- 
inal law  fell,  of  course,  within  my  portion  [in  the 
revision  of  the  Virginia  Code],  1  wished  the  Com- 
mittee to  settle  the  leading  principles  of  these, 
as  a  guide  for  me  in  framing  them;  and. 
with  respect  to  the  first,  I  proposed  to  abolish 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  to  make  real 
estate  descendible  in  parcenary  to  the  next  of 
kin,  as  personal  property  is,  by  the  statute  of 
distribution.  Mr.  Pendleton  wished  to  preserve 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  but  seeing  at  once 
that  that  could  not  prevail,  he  proposed  we 
should  adopt  the  Hebrew  principle,  and  give 
a  double  portion  to  the  elder  son.  I  observed 
that  if  the  eldest  son  could  eat  twice  as  much, 
or  do  double  work,  it  might  be  a  natural  evi- 
dence of  his  ri^ht  to  a  double  portion;  but. 
being  on  a  par  in  his  powers  and  wants  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  be  on  a  par 
also  in  the  partition  of  the  patrimony;  and 
such  was  the  decision  of  the  other  members,  f 
— Autobiography,  i.  43.  Ford  ed.,  i,  59.  (1821.) 

6946.  PBIMOGENITUBE,  Feudal  and 

unnatural. — The  abolition  of  primogeniture, 
and  equal  partition  of  inheritances,  removed 
the  feudal  and  unnatural  distinctions  which 
made  one  member  of  every  family  rich,  and  all 
the  rest  poor,  substituting  equal  partition,  the 
best  of  all  Agrarian  laws.  X — Autobiography. 
i,  49.  Ford  ed.,  i,  69.  (M.,  1821.)  See  En- 
tails. 

*  Jefferson  wrote  on  the  margin  "  Allen  Law  ".— 
Editor. 

f  The  preamble  to  this  great  law  Is  as  follows : 
"  Whereas,  the  perpetuation  of  property  in  certain 
families,  by  means  of  gifts  made  tothemln  fee  taille, 
is  contrary  to  good  policy,  tends  to  deceive  fair 
traders,  who  jfive  credit  on  the  viKible  possession  of 
such  estates,  discourages  the  holders  thereof  from 
taking  care  and  improving  the  same,  and  sometimes 
does  injury  to  the  morals  of  youth,  by  rendering 
them  independent  of,  and  disobedient  to  the^ 
parents ;  and  whereas,  the  former  method  of  docking 
such  estates  taille,  by  special  act  of  Assembly,  formed 
for  every  particular  case,  employed  very  much  of 
the  time  of^the  Legislature,  and  the  same,  as  well  as 
the  method  of  defeating  such  estates,  when  of  small 
value,  was  burthensome  to  the  public,  and  also  to 
individuals.    Be  it  therefore  enacted."— EDITOR. 

X  It  was  an  audacious  move.  From  generation  to 
generation  lands  and  » laves— almost  the  only  valu- 
able kind  of  property  in  Virginia— bad  been  handed 
down  protected  against  creditors,  even  against  the 
very  extravagance  of  spendthrift  owners;  and  it  was 
largely  by  this  means  that  the  quasi-nobility  of  the 
colony  had  succeeded  in  establishing  and  maintainine 
itself.  A  great  groan  seemed  to  go  up  from  afl 
respectable  society  at  the  terrible  suggestion  of  Jef- 
ferson, a  suggestion  daringly  cast  before  an  Assem- 
bly thickly  sprinkled  witn  influential  delegates 
strongly  bound  by  family  ties  and  self-interest  to 
defend  the  present  system.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Thus  was  a 
great  social  revolution  wrought  in  a  few  months  by 
one  man.  •  ♦  ♦  But  his  brilliant  triumph  cost  him. 
a  price.  That  distinguished  class^  wh.o«ib  «si%Sw&s.%%:b 
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6947.  PBINCIPLE,  Departure  f  Mm,— A 
departure  from  principle  in  one  instance  be- 
comes a  precedent  for  a  second ;  that  second 
for  a  third ;  and  so  on.  till  the  hulk  of  the  so- 
ciety is  reduced  to  be  mere  automatons  of 
misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  hut  for  sin 
and  suffering.  Then  begins,  indeed^  the 
helium  omnium  in  omnia,  which  some  phil- 
osophers observing  to  be  so  general  in  this 
world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural,  in- 
stead of  the  abusive  state  of  man.  And  the 
forehorse  of  this  frightful  team  is  pubjic 
debt.  Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  tram 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — To  Samuel 
Kerchiv.xl.  vii,  14.  Ford  ed.,  x*  42.  (M., 
1816.) 

6948.  PBINCIPLE,  Doutit  and.— -If 
doubtful,  we  should  follow  principle, — To 
Samuel  Kerch ival.  vii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  x,  40- 
(M..  1816.) 

6949.  PBINCIPLE,  A  guide.— Principle 
will  in  *  *  *  most  *  *  •  cases  open 
the  way  for  us  to  correct  conclusion.— To 
Samuel  Kerch  ival.  vii.  36.  Foro  eu.,  x*  45, 
(M.,  1816.) 

6950.  PBINCIPLE,  Opinion  and.— 
Every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference 
of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We 
are  all  republicans:  we  are  all  federalists. — 
First  Inai(;ural  Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  Et)., 
viii,  3.     (1801.) 

6951.  PBINCIPLE,  Bepubllcan  vS. 
Monarchical. — The  contests  of  that  day 
[1793-1800I  were  contests  of  principle,  be- 
tween the  advocates  of  republican  and  those 
of  kingly  government,  and  had  not  the 
former  made  the  efforts  they  did.  our  gov- 
ernment would  have  been,  even  at  this  early 
day  (1818)  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
the  successful  issue  of  those  efforts  have 
made  it. — The  Anas.  ix.  88.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
156.     (1818.) 

6952.  PBINCIPLES,  Adherence  to.— An 
adherence  to  fundamental  principles  is  the 
most  likely  way  to  save  both  time  and  dis- 
agreement Ibetwcen  legislative  bodies];  and 
|a>|  a  departure  from  them  may  al  some 
time  or  other  be  drawn  into  precedent  for 
dangerous  innovations.  *  *  *  it  is  better 
for  both  Houses,  and  for  those  by  whom  they 
are  entrusted,  to  correct  error  while  new. 
and  before  it  becomes  inveterate  by  habit  and 
custom. — Conference  Report.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
1.^5-     (1 777.) 

6953. .  I  am  happy  in  your  ap- 
probation of  the  principles  I  avowed  on  en- 
tering on  the  government.  Ingenious  niinds. 
availing  themselves  of  the  imperfections  of 
l:mguage.  have  tortured  the  cxprt.'Ssions  out 
of  their  plain  meaning  in  order  to  mfer  de- 
partures from  them  in  practice.     If  revealed 

u  sociiil  caste  ha.l  been  forever  dest  ro3Qd.  rf^viiei!  il^it 
dcstrover  from  this  t.rne  forth  with  rtErmless  ani- 
mosity; and,  evrn  10  the  second  and  third  k*""*^!"**- 
tions.  the  descendants  of  many  of  these  piHrui4±n 
faradies  vindictivo'.v  cursed  the  sEal<fHman  who  had 
placed  ihem  on  a  l*-\f'  with  the  rest  of  their  country- 
men. -MoR-^K's  Lift'  oj  Jefferson. 


language  has  not  been  able  to  guard  itself 
against  misinterpretations  I  could  not  ex- 
pect it.  But  if  an  administration,  *'  qtiadia- 
ting  with  the  obvious  import  of  my  lattguage: 
can  conciliate  the  affections  of  my  opposers"^, 
I  will  merit  that  conciliation. — ^To  the  Riv- 
IsAAc  Story,     iv,  423.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  107^ 

6954^ ■    On   taking   this   station 

[Presidency]  on  a  former  occasion*  I  de- 
clared the  principles  on  which  I  believed  it 
my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  com- 
monwealth. My  conscience  tells  me  that  I 
have,  on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  dec- 
laration, according  to  its  obvious  import,  and 
to  the  understantiifig  of  every  candid  mind— 
Second  Inaugural  Address,  viiip  4a  Foiv 
Et)..  viii,  .T42.     (1805.) 

6955* — .    Continue  to  go  straight 

forward,  pursuing  always  that  which  is  right. 
a^  the  only  clue  which  can  lead  us  out  of  \ht 
labyrinth.— To  C^sar  A,  Rodnev.  v.  s^l 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  272.    (M.,  1810.) 

6956. .     Lay    down    true  prioci* 

ple<^,  and  adhere  to  them  inflexibly.  Do  lurt: 
be  frightened  into  their  surrender  by  the 
alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the  croakings  of 
wealth  against  the  ascendency  of  the  people. 
— To  S.^MUEL  Kerchival.  vii,  II.  Fordo.* 
X.  J9.     (M.,  1816.) 

6057.  PRINCIPLES,   AppUcation  ot- 

When  principles  are  well  understood  their  ap- 
plication is  le?^s  embarrassing. — To  GotJVER- 
NEUR  Morris.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  1491.    (Pa,,  17^) 

6958>  FBINGIFLSi,  AtowaI  oL-I 
know    my   own    principles   to    be   pure,  and 

therefore  am  not  ashamed  of  them.  On  the 
contraryn  I  wish  them  known,  and  therefore 
willingly  express  them  to  every  one*  Tbej" 
are  the  same  I  have  acted  on  from  the  yeir 
1775  10  this  day,  and  arc  the  same.  I  ^ 
sure,  with  those  of  the  great  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  1  only  wish  the  real  principles 
of  tho*e  wlio  censure  mine  were  also  knawrr, 
— To  Samuel  Smith,  iv,  254.  Ford  ea.  vii. 
277.     (M.,  1798.) 

6959* .    I  make  no  secret  of  tay 

principles;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  ihcKi 
known  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  those  which 
are  not  mine. —To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Fcwo 
ED.H  vii.  454h     (M..  Aug.  iSoo.) 

6966.  PBINCIPLES,  OonstitatioiuL- 
A  part  of  the  Union  having  held  on  to  ibe 
principles  of  the  ConFtitution.  time  has  hecn 
given  to  the  States  to  recover  from  the  tetn* 
porary  frenzy  into  which  they  had  been  <Je' 
coycd,  to  rally  round  the  Constitution,  and  m 
rescue  it  from  the  destruction  with  which  it 
had  been  threatened  even  at  their  own  hand*- 
— ^To  Gtdeon  Granger,  iv^  33*.  Ford  ed.p  "'■ 
452.    (M.*  1800.) 

6961.  PRINCIPLES,  Independencsviii^ 
— The  contest  which  began  with  us.  which 
ushered  in  the  dawn  of  our  national  existence 
and  led  us  through  various  and  trying  scenes 
was  for  everything  dear  to  frce-borti  mtft 
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he  principles  on  which  we  engaged,  of 
hich  ihe  charter  of  our  independence  is  the 
»cord,  were  sanctioned  by  the  taws  of  our 
eing,  and  we  but  obeyed  them  in  pursuing 
ndcviatingly  the  course  they  called  for.  It 
sued  finally  in  that  inestimable  state  of  free- 
om  which  alone  can  ensure  to  man  the  en- 
)yment     of    his    equal     rights. — R.     to     A. 

rKORGETOWN   REPUBLICANS,     viii.    I59.      (iSOQ.) 

6962.  FBINCIPLES,  Jefferson's  in 
799.— In  confutation  of  *  *  *  all  future 
alumnies.  by  way  of  anticipation,  I  shall 
iake  to  you  a  profession  of  my  political 
aith :  in  confidence  that  you  will  consider 
very  future  imputation  on  me  of  a  contrary 
omplexion  as  bearing  on  its  front  the  mark 
f  falsity  and  calumny.  I  do  then,  with  sin- 
ere  zeal,  wish  an  inviolable  nreservation  of 
ur  Federal  Constitution,  according  to  ;he 
rue  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 
itates :  that  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  its 
riends,  ^nd  not  that  which  its  enemies  ap- 
•rehended.  who  therefore  became  its  ene- 
nies;  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  monarchizing 
tr.  features  by  the  forms  of  its  administra- 
ion.  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  first  trans- 
tion  to  a  President  and  Senaic  for  life,  and 
rom  that  to  an  hereditary  tenure  of  these 
)ffices.  and  thus  to  worm  out  the  elective 
)rinciple.  I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States 
he  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union, 
md  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  con- 
stitutional share  in  the  division  of  powers; 
ind  I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers 
)f  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and 
ill  those  of  that  Government  to  the  Execu- 
tive branch.  I  am  for  a  government  rigor- 
ously frugal  and  simple,  aoplying  all  the 
possible  savings  of  the  public  levenue  to  the 
discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  and  not  for 
a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries  merely 
:o  make  partizans.  and  for  increasing,  by 
every  device,  the  public  debt,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  its  being  a  public  blessing.  I  am  for 
relying  for  internal  defence  on  our  militia 
solely,  till  actual  invasion,  and  for  such  a 
naval  force  only  as  may  protect  oMr  coasts 
and  harbors  from  such  depredaii'^n^  as  we 
have  experienced ;  and  not  for  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  which  may  overawe 
the  public  sentiment;  nor  for  a  navy,  which. 
by  its  own  expenses  and  the  eternal  war>^  in 
which  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with 
public  burdens  and  sink  us  under  them.  I 
am  for  free  commerce  with  all  nations;  po- 
litical connection  with  none;  and  little  or 
no  diplomatic  establishment.  And  I  am  not 
for  linking  ourselves  by  new  treaties  with 
the  quarrels  of  Europe;  entering  that  field  of 
slaughter  to  pre.ser\'e  their  balance,  or  joining 
in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war  against 
the  principles  of  liberty.  I  am  for  freedom 
of  religion,  and  against  all  manoeuvres  to 
bring  about  a  legal  ascendencv  of  one  sect 
over  another;  for  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
against  all  violations  of  the  Constitution  to 
silence  by  force  and  not  by  rea.son  the  com- 
plaints or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our 
citizens  against  the  conduct  of  their  agents. 
And   I  am  for  encouraging  the  progress  of 


science  in  all  its  branches;  and  not  for  rais- 
ing a  hue  and  cry  against  the  sacred  name 
of  philosophy;  for  awing  the  human  mind 
by  stories  of  raw-head  and  bloody  bones  to  a 
distrust  of  its  own  vision,  and  to  repose  im- 
plicitly on  that  of  others ;  to  go  backwards  in- 
stead of  forwards  to  look  for  improvement; 
.0  believe  that  government,  religion,  morality, 
and  every  other  science  were  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  the  ages  of  the  darkest  igno- 
rance, and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  devised 
more  perfect  than  what  was  established  by 
our  forefathers.  To  these  I  will  add,  that 
I  was  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  success  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  still  wish  it  may 
end  in  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  well- 
ordered  republic;  but  I  have  not  been  insen- 
sible under  the  atrocious  depredations  they 
have  committed  on  our  commerce.  The  first 
object  of  my  heart  is  my  country.  In  that 
is  embarked  my  family,  my  fortune,  and  my 
own  existence.  I  have  not  one  farthing  of 
interest,  nor  one  fibre  of  attachment  out  of  it, 
n(^r  a  single  motive  of  preference  of  any  one 
naiion  to  another,  but  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  or  less  friendly  to  us.  *  *  * 
These  are  my  principles.  They  are  unques- 
tionably the  principles  of  the  great  body  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  I  know  there  is  not 
one  of  them  which  is  not  yours  also.  In  truth, 
we  never  differed  but  on  one  ground,  the 
Funding  System;  and  as,  from  the  moment 
of  its  being  adopted  by  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, I  became  religiously  principled  in 
the  sacred  discharge  of  it  to  the  uttermost 
farthing,  we  are  united  now  even  on  that 
single  ground  of  difference.* — To  Elbridge 
Gerry,  iv.  267.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327.  (Pa., 
January  1799.)  See  Administration;  also 
Inaugural  Addresses,  in  Appendix. 

6963. .     In   the   maintenance  of 

*  *  *  [our]  principles  ♦  *  *  i  verily 
believe  the  future  happiness  of  our  country 
essentially  depends. — To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  136.     Ford  ed.,  x,  143.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

6964.  PBINCIPLES,     Not     men.— Two 

facts  are  certainly  as  true  as  irreconcilable. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  love  economy 
and  freedom,  civil  and  religious.  The  present 
legislative  and  executive  functionaries  en- 
deavor to  practice  economy,  and  to  strengthen 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  Yet  they  are  dis- 
approved by  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  It 
cannot  be  that  these  had  rather  give  up 
principles  than  men.  However  the  riddle  is 
to  be  solved,  our  duty  is  plain,  to  administer 
their  interests  faithfully,  and  to  overcome  evil 
wiih  good. — To  John  Bacon.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
228.     (W.,  April  1803.) 

6965. .     If    our    fellow    citizens 

*  *  *  will  sacrifice  favoritism  towards 
men    for    the   preservation    of   principle,    we 

•  JeflFerson  diflfercd  from  the  time-serving  politi- 
cian, because  lie  staked  his  individual  success  upon 
the  success  of  what  he  deemed  intrinsically  right 
principles.  He  differed  even  from  the  statesman  who 
acts  conscientiously  upon  every  measure,  inasmuch 
as,  beyond  devisine  specific  measures,  he  set  forth 
ri  broad  f^ith  or  relijfion  tn  statesmanship,  making 
special  measures  only  single  blocks  in  tne  wid^ 
pavement  of  his  road.— MORSE'S  Lift  of  Jtffwwn, 
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may  hope  that  no  divisions  will  again  en- 
danger a  degeneracy  in  our  government. — To 
Richard  M.  Johnson,    v,  526.     (1808.) 

6966.  PBINCIPLES,  Political  schism 
and. — We  ought  not  to  schismatize  on  either 
men  or  measures.  Principles  alone  can  jus- 
tify that.— To  William  Duane,  v,  577. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  .313.     (M.,  1811.) 

6967.  PRINCIPLES,     Practice     and.— 

True  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere  practice 
without  principle. — To  John  Adams,  vii.  39. 
(M.,  1816.) 

6968.  PRINCIPLES,  Toleration  of.— It 

is  time  enough,  for  the  rightful  purposes  of 
civil  governniont.  for  its  officers  to  interfere 
when  principles  break  out  into  overt  acts 
against  peace  and  good  order. — Statute  of 
Relkiious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779.) 

6969.  PRINTING,  Preservative.— The 
art  of  printing  secures  us  against  the  retro- 
gradation  of  reason  and  information ;  the  ex- 
amples of  its  safe  and  wholesome  guidance  in 
government,  which  will  be  exhibited  through 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, will  obliterate,  in  time,  the  impressions 
left  by  the  abortive  experiment  of  France. — 
To  M.  P.\(;.\NEL.     V.  582.     (M..  181 1.) 

6970.  PRINTING,  Progress  in.— Among 
the  arts  which  have  made  great  progress 
among  us  is  that  of  printing.  Heretofore, 
we  imported  our  books,  and  with  them  much 
political  principle  from  England.  We  now 
print  a  great  deal,  and  shall  soon  supply  our- 
selves with  most  of  the  books  of  considerable 
demand.  But  the  foundation  of  printing,  you 
know,  is  the  type-foundry,  and  a  material 
essential  to  that  is  antimony.  Unfortunately 
that  mineral  is  not  among  those  as  yet  found  in 
the  I'nited  States,  and  the  difficulty  and  dear- 
ness  of  getting  it  from  England,  will  force  us 
to  discontinue  our  typc-founderies.  and  resort 
to  her  again  for  our  books,  unless  some  new 
source  t>f  supply  can  be  found. — To  DirroNT 
i>e  Nkmoiks.  v.  457.  (M..  June  i8og. )  See 
Editors.  XKwsr.\i>KKS  and  Press. 

6971.  PRINTING  vs.  BARBARISM.— 
Wf  have  seen,  indeed,  once  within  the  rec- 
ords of  history,  a  complete  eclipse  of  the 
human  niiiul  continuing  lor  centuries.  .Vnd 
this.  t(H»,  by  swarms  <^f  the  same  nsj^bern 
barbarians.  ct)ni|Uering  and  taking  posies- 
sit  »n  of  tbc  countries  and  government "^  of  the 
civili/.o<:  world.  Should  this  be  again  at- 
icnii)tcil.  ^h«>uld  the  same  northern  hordes,  al- 
birrd  ixiiiwn  l)y  tlie  corn.  wine,  and  oil  of  the 
Murb,  bo  :iblo  again  to  settle  their  swarms 
in  tbi"  ronniric^  nf  their  growtli,  the  art  of 
printing:  al«Mie.  and  the  vast  di^^seniinaticin  <>f 
book-;,  will  m.'iintain  the  mind  where  it  i*^. 
and  rai^e  the  cunquering  ruflKms  to  the  level 
of  ibe  cominrrcd.  ^n«^tea(l  of  riegrading  tbcve 
to  tb.it  «>t  ilu'ir  conquerors.  And  even  should 
the  clouii  of  barb.'irisni  and  desi)otiNm  again 
obscure  the  science  and  liberties  of  Iuin)pe, 
this  country  remains  to  preserve  and  restore 
lij^ht  and  hlu-nv  ii>  them. — To  John  Adams. 
v'i    jiS.     (M..  'iSji.) 


6972.  PBISON,  Breaking. — It  is  not  ooly 
vain,  but  wicked,  in  a  legislator  to  frame  lavs 
in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  am 
them  with  the  terrors  of  death.  This  is  tmly 
creating  crimes  in  order  to  punish  them.  The 
law  of  nature  impels  every  one  to  escape  frost 
confinement;  it  should  not.  therefore,  be  snb- 
jected  to  punishment.  Let  the  legislator  re- 
strain his  criminal  by  walls,  not  by  parchment 
As  to  strangers  breaking  prison  to  enlazse  u 
offender,  they  should,  and  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  accessories  after  the  fact. — Note  01 
Crimes  Bill.    i.  159.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  218.  (1779-) 

—  PBISON,  Plan  of.— See  ARCHiracruit 

—  PBISONEBS  OF  WAS.— See  War. 
6073.  PBIVACY,     IndispenMU^-A 

room  to  myself,  if  it  be  but  a  barracic.  is  indis- 
pensable. * — To  James  Madison.  Ford  eo.,  iii. 
339.     (M..   1783.) 

6974.  PBTVATE  LIFE,  Ck>ntentme&t— 
I  thank  you  *  *  *  for  your  felicitations 
on  my  present  quiet.  The  difference  of  my 
present  and  past  situation  is  such  as  to  Irave 
me  nothing  to  regret,  but  that  my  retirement 
has  l>een  postponed  four  years  too  long. 
The  principles  on  which  I  calculated  the  value 
of  life,  are  entirely  in  favor  of  my  present 
course. — To  John  Adams,  iv,  103.  Ford  er, 
vi.  504.     (M.,  April  1794.) 

6975. As   to  the   concerns  of 

my  own  country.  I  leave  them  willingly  and 
safely  to  those  who  will  have  a  longer  interest 
in  cherishing  them.  My  books,  my  faanily. 
my  friends,  and  my  farm,  furnish  more  tlum 
enough  to  occupy  me  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  and  of  that  tranquil  occupation  most 
analogous  to  my  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution.—To  M.  Odit.  iv.  123.  (M.,  Oct 
1795) 

6976. .    My  farm,  my  family,  my 

books  and  my  building,  give  me  more  pleas- 
ure I  ban  any  public  office  would,  and.  espe- 
cially, one  which  would  keep  me  constantly 
from  them. — To  Mr.  Volney.  iv,  158.  (M., 
1797.) 

6977.  PBIVATE  LIFE,  FrMdom  of.-I 
am  now  a  private  man.  free  to  express  my 
feelings,  and  their  expression  will  be  esi- 
mated  at  neither  more  nor  less  than  they 
weigh,  to  wit.  the  expressions  of  a  pri\'aie 
man.  Your  struggles  for  liberty  keep  alive 
the  only  .sparks  of  sensation  which  public 
affairs  now  excite  in  me. — To  M.  Odit.  iv. 
123.    (M..  Oct.  179s) 

6978.  PBIVATE  LIFE,  Happineas.- 
The  happiness  of  the  domestic  fireside  js 
I  he  first  boon  of  heaven;  and  it  is  well  it  i$ 
so,  since  it  is  that  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
mass  of  mankind. — To  General  Armsiwsg. 
vi.  103.     (M.,  Feb.  1813) 

6979.  PBIVATE  LIFE,  Independflsee 
of. — The  independence  of  private  life,  under 
the  protection  of  republican  laws,  will  I  hope 
yield  me  the  happiness  from  which  no  $lave 
is  so  remote  as  the  minister  of  a  common- 
wealth.—To  Marquis  Lafayette,  i.  31^ 
Ford  ed.^  iii.  49.     (M.,  1781.) 

*  Frntn  a  letter  requMtlng  Madiion  to  Mltct  a 
lodging  for  him.— EDITOR. 
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6980.  PRIVATE  LIFE,  Public  duty 
and. — You  hope  I  have  not  abandoned  en- 
tirely the  service  of  our  country.  After  five 
and  twenty  years*  continual  employment  in 
it,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought  I  have  fulfilled 
my  tour,  like  a  punctual  soldier,  and  may 
claim  my  discharge.  But  I  am  glad  of  the 
sentiment  from  you.  because  it  gives  a  hope 
you  will  practice  what  you  preach,  and  come 
forward  in  aid  of  the  public  vessel.  I  will 
not  admit  your  old  excuse  that  you  are  in 
public  service  though  at  home.  The  cam- 
paigns which  are  fought  in  a  man's  own 
house  are  not  to  be  counted.  The  present 
situation  of  the  President,  unable  to  get  the 
offices  filled,  really  calls  with  uncommon  ob- 
ligation on  those  whom  nature  has  fitted  for 
them. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  124.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  39-     (^Im  Nov.  1795) 

6981.  PRIVATE  LIFE,  Betirement  to. 
— My  first  wish  is  a  restoration  of  our  just 

rights;  my  second,  a  return  of  the  happy 
period,  when,  consistently  with  duty,  I  may 
withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  public  stage 
and  pass  the  rest  of  my  cays  in  domestic 
es^se  and  tranquillity,  banishing  every  desire 
of  ever  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world. — To 
John  Randolph,  i,  200.  Ford  ed.,  i,  482. 
(M..  1775.) 

6982. .     I  have  laid  up  my  Rosi- 

nante  in  his  stall,  before  his  unfitness  for  the 
road  shall  expose  him  faultering  to  the  world. 
— To  Mann  Page,  iv,  119.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
24.    (M.,  1795.)    See  Retirement. 

6983.  PRIVATE  LIFE,  Rural.— I  am 
savage  enough  to  prefer  the  woods,  the  wilds, 
and  the  independence  of  Monticello,  to  all 
the  brilliant  pleasures  of  this  gay  capital. — 
To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  427.  (P.,  1785.)  See 
Life  and  Monticello. 

6984.  PRIVATE     LIFE    vs.     PUBLIC 

XiIFE. — I  had  rather  be  shut  up  in  a  very 
modest  cottage,  with  my  books,  my  family 
and  a  few  old  friends,  dining  on  simple 
bacon,  and  letting  the  world  roll  on  as  it 
liked,  than  to  occupy  the  most  splendid  post 
which  any  human  power  can  give. — To  A. 
Donald,     ii,  356.     (P.,  1788.) 

6985. .  I  ever  preferred  the  pur- 
suits of  private  life  to  those  of  public  life. — 
Anas,    ix,  121.    Ford  ed.,  i,  203.    (1792.) 

6086. .     The  pomp,  the  turmoil, 

the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office,  have  drawn 
but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and  irre- 
j^ponsible  occupations  of  private  life. — To  the 
Inhabitants  of  Albemarle  County,  Va.  v, 
<I39.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  250.    (M.,  April  1809.) 

6987.  PRIVATEERING,    Abolition  of. 

If  war  should  hereafter  arise  between  the 

*wo  contracting  parties,  *  ♦  ♦  all  merchants 
^nd  traders,  exchanging  the  products  of  differ- 
ent places,  and  thereby  rendering  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences,  and  comforts  of  human 
^ifc  more  easy  to  obtain  and  more  general, 
Shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unmolested , 
^Snd  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  shall 
^rant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private 


armed  vessels,  empowering  them  to  take  or 
destroy  such  trading  ships,  or  interrupt  such 
commerce.  ♦ — Tueatv  Instructions.  Ford  eu.. 
iii,   490.      (May    1784.) 

6988. .     I    am    to    acknowledge 

the  receipt  of  your  letter,  proposing  a  stipula- 
tion for  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  pri- 
vateering in  times  of  war.  The  benevolence  of 
this  proposition  is  worthy  of  the  nation 
r France]  from  which  it  comes,  and  our  senti- 
ments on  it  have  been  declared  in  the  treaty 
to  which  you  are  pleased  to  refer,  as  well  as  in 
some  others  which  have  been  proposed.  There 
are  in  those  treaties  some  other  principles 
which  would  probably  meet  the  approbation  of 
your  government,  as  flowing  from  the  same 
desire  to  lessen  the  occasions  and  the  calamities 
of  war.  On  all  these  *  ♦  *  we  are  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiation  with  you,  only  proposing 
to  take  the  whole  into  consideration  at  once. — 
To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  iii,  477.  Ford  ed., 
vi,   122.     (Pa.,   1792.) 

6989. .    During  the  negotiations 

for  peace  [in  1783]  with  the  British  Commis- 
sioner David  Hartley,  our  Commissioners  had 
proposed,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  to 
insert  an  article  exempting  from  capture  by  the 
public  or  private  armed  ships  of  eitner  belliger- 
ent, when  at  war.  all  merchant  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  employed  merely  in  carrying  on 
the  commerce  between  nations.  It  was  refused 
by  England,  and  unwisely  in  my  opinion^  For, 
in  the  case  of  a  war  with  us,  their  superior 
commerce  places  infinitely  more  at  hazard  on 
the  ocean  than  ours;  and,  as  hawks  abound  in 
proportion  to  game,  so  our  privateers  would 
swarm  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  exposed  to 
their  prize,  while  theirs  would  be  few  for 
want  of  subjects  of  capture.  We  [Adams, 
Franklin  and  Jefferson]  inserted  this  article  in 
our  form,  with  a  provision  against  the  molesta- 
tion of  fishermen,  husbandmen,  citizens  un- 
armed and  following  their  occupations  in  un- 
fortified places,  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war,  the  abolition  of  contraband  of 
war,  which  exposes  merchant  vessels  to  such 
vexations  and  ruinous  detentions  and  abuses ; 
and  for  the  principle  of  free  bottoms,  free 
goods. — Autobiography,  i,  62.  Ford  ed.,  i,  86. 
(1821.) 

6990.  PBIVATEEBS,  Advantages  of.— 

Our  ships  of  force  will  undoubtedly  be  block- 
aded by  the  enemy,  and  we  shall  have  no 
r.icans  of  annoying  them  at  sea  but  by  small, 
swift-sailing  vessels;  these  will  be  better  man- 
aged and  more  multiplied  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividuals than  of  the  government.  In  shoit. 
they  are  our  true  and  only  weapon  in  a  war 
against  Great  Britain,  when  once  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  shall  have  been  rescued  from 
them.  The  opposition  to  them  in  Congress  is 
merely  partial.  It  is  a  part  of  the  navy  fever. 
and  proceeds  from  the  desire  of  securing  men 
for  the  public  ships  by  suppressing  all  other 
employments  from  them.  But  I  do  not  appre- 
hend that  this  ill-judged  principle  is  that  of  a 
majority  of  Congress.  1  hope,  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  spare  no  encouragement  to  that  kind 
of  enterprise.  Our  public  ships,  to  be  sure,  have 
done  wonders.  They  have  saved  our  military 
reputation  sacrificed  on  the  shores  of  Canada: 
but  in  point  of  real  injury  and  depredation  on 
the  enemy,  our  privateers  without  question 
have  been  most  effectual.  Both  species  of  force 
have  their  peculiar  value. — To  General  Bailey. 
vi,  100.     (M.,  Feb.  1813.) 

♦  Instructions  respecting  the  ne^o\,\«.\\oTi  lil  c:«ta- 
mercial  treaties  with  E\itopea.Tv  T\«kXvoiv*.— "^l^Vto^, 
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6991.  FBIVATEEBSy  Commerce  de- 
stroyers.— I  hope  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  con(iuest  of  their  possessions,  and  de- 
fence of  our  harbors,  leaving  the  war  on  the 
ocean  to  our  privateers.  These  will  immediately 
swarm  in  every  sea.  and  do  more  injury  to  Brit- 
ish commerce  than  the  regular  fleets  of  all 
Europe  would  do. — To  Genkkal  Kosciusko,  vi, 
68.     Ford  ed.,   ix,   362.      (M.,  June   1812.) 

6992. .     Our  privateers  will   eat 

out  the  vitals  of  British  commerce. — To  Will- 
iam Dl'ane.  vi.  76.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  366.  (M.. 
Aug.   1812.) 

6993. .     Every  sea  on  the  globe 

where  England  has  any  commerce,  and  where 
any  port  can  be  found  to  sell  prizes,  will  be 
filled  with  our  privateers. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi.  ^^,     (Nt,  Aug.  1812.) 

6994.  PBTVATEEBS,     Encouragement 

of. — Privaiecrs  will  find  their  own  men  and 
money.  Let  nothing  be  spared  to  encourage 
them.  They  arc  the  dagger  which  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  their  commerce. — To  Jami:s 
MoNKOE.    vi,  409.     Ford  ed..  ix.  408.  (M.,  1815.) 

6995.  PBIVATEEBS,    Exclusion    of.— 

Measures  are  taking  for  excluding,  from  all 
further  asylum  in  our  ports,  vessels  armed  in 
them  to  cruise  on  nations  with  which  we  are 
at  peace. — To  George  Hammond,  iv.  56.  Fokd 
ED.,   vi,   408.      (Pa.,    Sep.    1793.) 

6996.  PRIVATEERS,  Fitting  out  for- 
eign.— By  our  treaties  with  several  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  which  are  a  part  of  the  laws 
of  our  land,  we  have  established  a  state  of  peace 
with  them.  Rut,  without  appealing  to  treaties, 
we  are  at  peace  with  them  all  by  the  law  of 
nature.  For  by  nature's  law,  man  is  at  peace 
with  man,  till  some  aggression  is  committed, 
which,  by  the  .same  law.  authorizes  one  to 
<lestroy  another  as  his  enemy.  For  our  citizens, 
then,  to  commit  murders  and  depredations  on 
the  members  of  nations  at  peace  with  us.  or 
combine  to  do  it.  appeared  to  the  Kxecutivc. 
an<l  to  those  with  whom  they  consulted,  as 
much  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  as  to  mur- 
der or  rob.  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob  itj 
own  citizens ;  and  as  much  to  require  punish- 
ment, if  done  within  their  limits,  where  they 
have  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  where  they  have  a  personal  jurisdiction, 
that  is  to  say.  one  which  reaches  their  own  citi- 
zens only,  this  being  an  appropriate  part  of 
each  nation,  on  an  element  whrre  all  have  a 
common  jurisdiction.  So  say  our  laws,  as  we 
understand  them  ourselves.  To  them  the  ap- 
j)eal  is  made  :  and  whether  wc  have  construed 
them  well  or  ill.  the  constitutional  juilges  will 
decide,  iill  that  tlecision  shall  be  obtained,  the 
jiDvermm-nt  ot"  the  United  States  must  pursue 
what  thi'v  think  riixht  with  firmness,  as  is  their 
duty.-  -  Tci  v..  C.  (iKMM.  iii.  589.  Ford  ed..  vi. 
310.     (]\i,.  June   1793) 

6997. .  Besides  taking  effica- 
cious nuasnres  t<»  provrnt  the  tutnre  htting  out 
ot"  firivateiTs  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
they  will  not  tfivi-  asylum  therein  to  any  which 
shall  have  been  at  any  time  so  fitted  out,  and 
will  rausf  rc>t'MUion  of  all  such  prizes  as  shall 
be  hereafter  brouRht  within  their  ports  by  any 
of  th'.-  said  jirivateers. — To  E.  C.  GicNEr.  iv.  27. 
Im)kij  i-i»..  vi.  ^66.  (Pa..  Aug.  1793.) 

6998.  PRIVATEERS,  French.— Some 
j)rivatiers  have  been  fitted  out  in  Charleston  by 
IVcnch  citizens,  with  their  own  money,  manned 
l.\    thcinselves,   and  Tegu\aT\v  couunissioned  by 


their  nation.  They  have  taken  several  prito^ 
and  brought  them  into  our  ports.  Some  nttiTe 
citizens  had  joined  them.  These  are  ancsttd 
and  under  prosecution,  and  orders  are  sent  tv 
all  the  ports  to  prevent  the  equipping  pri- 
vateers by  any  persons  foreign  or  native.  So 
far  is  right.  But  the  vessels  so  equipped  st 
Charleston  are  ordered  to  leave  the  ports  of  iIk 
United  States.  This.  I  think,  was  not  rigfct 
Hammond  [British  Minister]  demanded  further 
a  surrender  of  the  prizes  they  had  taken.  This 
is  refused,  on  the  principle  that  by  the  la«i 
of  war  the  propertv  is  transferred  to  the  cq>- 
tors. — To  James  NIadxson.  iii,  568.  Foed  bl 
vi,  ^77-     (June  1793.) 

6999. .    The  arminff  and  eqnip' 

ping  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
to  cruise  against  nations  with  whom  they  tft 
at  peace,  is  incompatible  with  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  the  United  States.  It  makes 
them  instrumental  to  the  annoyance  of  thoie 
nations  and  thereby  tends  to  compromit  their 
lieace. — To  Eomoxd  Charles  Genet,  iii.  5;!- 
Ford  ed..  vi.  282.     (Pa..  June  1793.) 

7000.  PRTVATEEBS,  Ghilf  of  JCtzto 
a^d.— Our  [the  Cabinet's]  general  opinioo  is 
that  as  soundings  on  our  coast  cea&e  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  ought  to  en- 
deavor to  assume  all  the  waters  within  the  (jub* 
Stream  as  our  waters,  so  far  as  to  ezdou 
privateers  from  hovering  within  them.— T«t 
Anas.     Ford  ed..  i,  308.     (July  1805.) 

7001.  FRIVATEEBS,     Xerchant    t«- 
86l8  and.— Can  it  be  necessary  to  say  that  a 
merchant    vessel    is    not    a    privateer?    Tbii 
though  she  has  arms  to  defend  herself  in  tine 
of  war,  in  the  course  of  her  regular  comnierct. 
this  no  more  makes  her  a  privateer,  than  a  hffi- 
handman   following  his  plow,   in  time  of  war. 
with  a  knife  or  pistol  in  his  pocket  is.  therc^..    1 
made  a  soldier?   The  occupation  of  a  privateer   | 
is  attack  and  plunder,  that  of  a  merchant  vessel    1 
is   commerce   and   self-preservation. — To  Got- 
virneir   Morris,    iv,   41.      Ford  ed..  vi,  j*5.    ' 
(Pa..   Aug.    1793.) 

7002.  PBIVATEEBS,    Prises.— Enconr-   i 
age  the  privateers  to  burn  all  their  prizes,  anil    | 
let  the  puhlic  pay  for  them.     They  will  chei'    : 
us  enormously.     No  matter ;  they  will  make  the 
merchants  of  En^and  feel,  and  squ»l.  and  err 
out    for   peace.— -To    Tames    Monroe,    vi,  41*- 
Ford  kd..  ix.  498.     (M..   1815.) 

7003.  PBIVILEaES,  Abolition  of.— AH 
pecuniary  privileges  and  exemptions,  enjoyed 
by  any  description  of  persons,  are  abolished. 
—French  Charter  of  Rights,  iii,  47.  Fo» 
ED..  V,  102.     (P.,  1 789-) 

7004.  PBIYHiEGES,  UnequaL— To  m- 
ocjual  privileges  among  members  of  the  same 
society  the  spirit  of  our  nation  i.n  with  oof 
accord,  acversc. — Reply  to  Address,  iv,  3JM- 
(W..  i8oi.)  See  Equality,  Equal  Rights. 
Favoritism  and  Rights. 

7005.  PRIZES,  CondemxiAtion  of.— The  j 
condemnation  by  the  consul  of  France  a^ 
Charleston,  as  legal  prize,  of  a  British  vessH 
captured  by  a  French  frigate,  is  not  as  V^" 
justly  [observe],  a  judicial  act  warranted  •» 
the  law  of  nations,  nor  by  the  stipulations  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and  Fnocc- 
I  observe  further  that  it  is  not  warranted  If 
any  law  of  the  land.  It  is  consequently  a  mere 
nullity ;  as  such  it  can  be  respected  in  no  court 
can  make  no  part  in  die  title  to  the  veuel,  itf  < 
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give  to  the  purchaser  any  other  security  than 
what  he  would  have  had  without  it.  In  short, 
it  is  so  absolutely  nothing  as  to  give  no  founda- 
tion of  just  concern  to  any  person  interested  in 
Che  fate  of  the  vessel.  *  ♦  ♦  The  proceeding. 
indeed,  ♦  ♦  *  [if  the  information  be  correct], 
has  been  an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the 
United  States,  to  which  its  government  cannot 
be  inattentive.  A  just  sense  of  our  own  rights 
and  duties,  and  the  obviousness  of  the  principle 
are  a  security  that  no  inconveniences  will  be 
permitted  to  arise  from  repetitions  of  it. — To 
George  Hammond,  iii,  558.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  252. 
<Pa.,   May   17Q3.) 

7006.  PRIZES,  Consular  Jurisdiction. — 
No  particular  rules  have  been  established  by 
the  President  for  the  conduct  of  consuls  with 
respect  to  prizes.  In  one  particular  case  where 
a  prize  is  brought  into  our  ports  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  and  is  reclaimed  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, the  President  has  hitherto  permitted 
the  consul  of  the  captor  to  hold  the  prize  until 
his  determination  is  known.  But  in  all  cases 
respecting  a  neutral  nation,  their  vessels  are 
placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  with  our 
own,  entitled  to  the  same  remedy  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  same  protection  from 
the  Executive,  as  our  own  vessels  in  the  same 
situation.  The  remedy  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
the  only  one  which  they  or  our  own  can  have 
access  to,  is  slower  than  where  it  lies  with  the 
Executive,  but  it  is  more  complete,  as  damages 
can  be  given  by  the  Court  but  not  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive.— To  Mr.  Soderstrom.  iv,  83.  (G., 
Nov.   1793) 

7007.  PBIZES,  Bestitution.— The  resti- 
tution of  the  prizes  [which  French  privateers 
might  bring  into  the  ports  of  the  United 
States],  is  understood  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  rules  which  govern  such  cases,  and  would, 
therefore,  be  unjustifiable  towards  the  other 
party. — to  George  Hammond,  iii,  573-  FoRd 
ED.,  vi,  286.     (Pa..  June   1793.) 

7008. .  Restitution   of  prizes  has 

been  made  by  the  Executive  of  the  United 
States  only  in  the  two  cases:  i,  of  capture 
within  their  jurisdiction,  by  armed  vessels,  orig- 
inally constituted  such  without  the  limits  of 
the  United  States;  or,  2,  of  capture,  either 
within  or  without  their  jurisdiction,  by  armed 
vessels,  originally  constituted  such  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Such  last  have 
|»een  called  proscribed  vessels. — To  George 
Hammond,  iv,  78.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  444.  (G.,  Nov. 
1793.) 

7009. .  Can  prizes  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  them,  taken  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty  [of  peace]  with  France  be  restored  by 
the  Executive,  or  need  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature? The  Constitution  has  authorized  the 
ordinary  Legislature  alone  to  declare  war 
si^^ainst  any  foreign  nation.  If  they  may  enact 
a  perfect,  they  may  a  qualified  war.  and  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  it.  In  this  state  of 
things,  they  may  modify  the  acts  of  war,  and 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  it.  The  act  author- 
izing the  capture  of  French  armed  vessels,  and 
dividing  and  appropriating  their  proceeds,  was 
of  this  kind.  The  Constitution  has  given  to  the 
President  and  Senate  alone  the  power  (with 
the  consent  of  the  foreign  nation)  of  enacting; 
peace.  Their  treaty  for  this  purpose  is  an 
absolute  repeal  of  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
of  all  laws  authorizing  or  modifying  war  meas- 
ures. The  treaty  with  France  had  this  effect. 
From  the  moment  it  was  signed  all  the  acts 
legalizing  war  measures  ceased  ipso  facto;  and 
all       subsequent     captures     became      unlawful. 


Property  wrongfully  taken  from  a  friend  on  the 
high  sea  is  not  thereby  transferred  to  the 
captor.  In  whatever  hands  it  is  found,  it  re- 
mains the  property  of  those  from  whom  it  was 
taken ;  and  any  person  possessed  of  it,  private 
or  public,  has  a  right  to  restore  it.  If  it  comes 
to  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  they  may  restore 
it.  If  into  those  of  the  Legislature  (as  by  for- 
mal payment  into  the  Treasury),  they  may  re- 
store it.  Whoever,  private  or  public,  under- 
takes to  restore  it,  takes  on  themselves  the  risk 
of  proving  that  the  goods  were  taken  without 
authority  of  law,  and  consequently  that  the 
captor  had  no  right  to  them.  The  Executive, 
charged  with  our  exterior  relations,  seems 
bound,  if  satisfied  of  the  fact,  to  do  right  to  the 
foreign  nation,  and  take  on  itself  the  risk  of 
justification. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed., 
viii,   73.    (W.,  July    1801.) 

7010.  PBIZES,   Btdes  governing.— The 

doctrine  as  to  the  admission  of  prizes,  main- 
tained by  the  government  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  war  between  England  and  France. 
&c.,  to  this  day,  has  been  this:  The  treaties 
give  a  right  to  armed  vessels,  with  their  prizes, 
to  go  where  they  please  (conseauently  into  our 
ports),  and  that  these  prizes  shall  not  be  de- 
tained, seized,  nor  adjudicated;  but  that  the 
armed  vessel  may  depart  as  speedily  as  may  be, 
with  her  prize,  to  the  place  of  her  commission : 
and  we  are  not  to  suffer  their  enemies  to  sell 
in  our  ports  the  prizes  taken  by  their  privateers. 
Before  the  British  treaty,  no  stipulation  stood 
in  the  way  of  permitting  France  to  sell  her 
prizes  here;  and  we  did  permit  it,  but  ex- 
pressly as  a  favor,  not  a  right.  *  *  •  These 
stipulations  admit  the  prizes  to  put  into  our 
ports  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  perhaps  of  con- 
venience, but  no  right  to  remain  if  disagreeable 
to  us;  and  absolutely  not  to  be  sold. — To  Al- 
bert Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  86.  (M.,  Aug. 
1801.)     See  Privateers  and  Neutrality. 

7011.  PROCRASTINATION,  Indolence 
and. — My  acknowledgments  have  been  de- 
layed by  a  blamable  spirit  of  procrastination, 
forever  suggesting  to  our  indolence  that  we  need 
not  do  to-day  what  may  be  done  to-morrow. — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iv.  176.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
127.     (Pa.,   1797.)  . 

7012.  PRODUCTION,     National.— In 

general,  it  is  a  truth  that  if  every  nation  will 
employ  itself  in  what  it  is  fittest  to  produce,  a 
greater  quantity  will  be  raised  of  the  things 
contributing  to  human  happiness,  than  if  every 
nation  attempts  to  raise  everything  it  wants 
within  itself. — To  M.  Lasteyrie.  v.  315.  (W., 
1808.) 

7013.  PROGRESS,  Constant— When  I 
contemplate  the  immense  advances  in  science 
and  discoveries  in  the  arts  which  have  been 
made  within  the  period  of  my  life,  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  equal  advances  by 
the  present  generation,  and  have  no  doubt 
ihey  will  consequently  be  as  much  wiser  than 
wc  have  been  as  we  than  our  fathers  were, 
and  they  than  the  burners  of  witches. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  vii.  loi.  Ford 
EI)..  X.  103.     (M.,  1818.) 

7014.  PROGRESS,  Gothic  idea  of.— The 
Gothic  idea  that  wc  were  to  look  backwards 
instead  of  forwards  for  the  improvement  of 
the  human  mind,  and  to  recur  to  the  annals 
of  our  ancestors  for  what  is  most  perfect  in 
government,  in  religion  and  in  learning,  is 
worthy  of  those  bigots  in  religion  and  ©iv- 
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eminent,  by  whom  it  has  been  recommended, 
and  whose  purposes  it  would  answer.  But  it 
is  not  an  idea  which  this  country  will  endure. 
— To  JosErii  Priestley,  iv,  318.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  415.     (Pa..   1800.) 

7015.  FB0OBES8,  In  ^▼eminent. 
— I^iws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  in- 
stitutions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  We  might  as  well  require 
a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which  fitted 
him  when  a  boy.  as  civilized  society  to  re- 
main ever  under  the  regimen  of  their  bar- 
barous ancestors.  It  is  this  preposterous  idea 
which  has  lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood. 
Their  monarchs.  instead  of  wisely  yielding 
to  the  general  change  of  circumstances,  of 
favoring  progressive  accommodation  to  pro- 
gressive improvement,  have  clung  to  old 
abuses,  entrenched  themselves  behind  steady 
habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek 
through  blood  and  violence  rash  and  ruinous 
innovations,  which,  had  they  been  referred  to 
the  peaceful  deliberations  and  collected  wis- 
dom of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into 
acceptable  and  salutary  forms.  Let  us  follow 
no  such  examples,  nor  weakly  believe  that 
one  generation  is  not  as  capable  as  another 
of  taking  care  of  itself,  and  of  ordering  its 
own  affairs. — To  S.xmuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
15.  FoRu  ED.,  X,  42.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Gen- 
er.\tioxs. 

7016.  PBOOBESSy  Perseverance  and.— 

In  endeavors  to  improve  our  situation,  we 
should  never  despair. — To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  89.     (M.,  1817.) 

7017.  PBOGBESS,  In    Science.— One  of 

the  (|uo<tion>.  you  know,  on  which  our  parties 
took  (litTrrciil  sido.  was  dH  tlie  iniprovability 
of  the  human   mind   in   science,   in  ethics,   in 
government,  vtc.     Tho-e  who  advocated  ref- 
ormation oi  in^^titutiun^.  f'liri  f^assu  with  the 
progress  of  science,  maintained  that   no  def- 
inite limits  cc»n!d  he  aligned  to  that  progress. 
The  enemies  of  reform,  on  \hv  r)ther  hand, 
denied    im])rovement.    and    advocated    >teady 
adherence  10  the  principles,  i)ractice>  and  in- 
>titntions   of   our   fathers,    which    they   repre- 
sented a-  the  c«>n>nnnnation  of  wi-rlom,  and 
acme  of  excellence.  l»ey()nd  which  the  human 
mind  coiii<l  m-ver  advance.     Altliongh  in  the  | 
p.'i>>n<..;e  of  your  answer  alludctl   to.  you  ex- 
pre^>ly    disclaim    the    wi'-h    \o    inllnence    the  I 
freedom  of  in(|iiiry,  yon  predict  that  that  will 
pro«"ui'e  noihiiiji  nmre  wi»rtliy  of  transmission 
to   posterity    ilian    the   principles,    institutions  . 
and  >y>u-m>  <.»f  education  received  from  their 
ancest'Ms.      I    ilo   no:   consider   this   as   your  ■ 
(lelil)erate  •■jMiiir'H.     \o\\  po^se-<.  yourself,  too 
much   science.   ni>t  \o  <cc  how   much   is   still 
ahead  of   y«»u.   unexplained   and   unexplored.  . 
Your  own  consciousnes»i  mu.  t  i^lace  yon  as  far 
before  ^-nr  ancestor>  as   in   the   rear  uf  po*;-  I 
teritv.— To  Iohn  .\dams.     vi.  126.     Fokd  ed.. 
ix.  ,i8-.     iM..  1813.)  t 


7018.  PB0GBE88,   Slug^iali.— There  i 

a  snail-paced  gaii  for  the  advance  of  nci 
ideas  on  the  general  mind,  under  which  w 
must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years'  experience  c 
popular  assemblies  has  taught  me,  that  w 
must  give  them  time  for  every  sten  you  tak< 
If  too  hard  pushed,  they  balk,  and  the  ma 
chine  rctrograces.— To  Joel  Barlow,  v.  21; 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  169.    (W.,  Dec.  1807.) 

7019.  PB0GBE88,  Time  and.— Time  in 
deed  changes  manners  and  notions,  and  so  fa 
we  must  expect  institutions  to  bend  to  then 
— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  211.  Foso  la.  x 
188.    (M.,  1821.) 

—  PBOHTBITION.— See  Whisky. 

7020.  PBOPEBTY,     Acquisition    oL- 

The  political  institutions  of  America,  its  n- 
rious  soils  and  climates  opened  a  certain  re- 
source to  the  unfortunate  and  to  the  enter- 
prising of  every  country,  and  insured  to  then 
the  acquisition  and  free  possession  of  prop- 
erty.—Declaration  ON  Taking  up  Arms 
Ford  ed.,  i.  465.     (July  1775-) 

7021.  PB0PEBT7,  Of  aliens.— R^ 
solved,  that  no  right  be  stipulated  for  aliou 
to  hold  real  property  within  these  States,  thij 
being  utterly  inadmissible  by  their  several 
laws  and  policy;  but  when  on  the  death  ol 
any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  sodi 
real  estate  would  by  their  laws  cescend  on 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  alienage,  then  he  shall  be 
allowed  reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  the 
same,  and  withdraw  the  proceeds  without 
molestation.— Commercial  Treaties  In- 
structions.   Ford  ed..  iii,  492.    (i;^) 

7022 .    It    is    reasonable   ttat 

every  one  who  asks  justice  should  do  jus- 
tice :  and  it  is  usual  to  consider  the  property 
of  a  foreigner,  in  any  country,  as  a  fund  ap- 
propriated to  the  payment  of  what  he  owc< 
in  that  country  exclusively.  It  is  a  care 
which  most  nations  take  of  their  o*ti  citi- 
zens, not  to  let  the  property,  which  is  to  an- 
swer their  demands,  be  withdrawn  from  its 
jurisdiction,  and  send  them  to  seek  it  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  before  foreign  tribunals- 
— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  395.  Ford  edl; 
vi.  37.     (Pa..  Mav  1792.) 

7023.  PBOFEBTY,    Annihilation  of.- 

They  [Parliament]  have  interdicted  all  com- 
merce to  one  of  our  principal  towns,  therch)" 
annihilating  its  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
holders.— Declar.vtion  on  Taking  i"' 
Arms.    Fokd  ed..  i.  468,    (July  1775.) 

7024.  PBOPEBTY,  ConfiBcation  of.- 
fin  Lord  North's  proposition]  our  adver- 
snries  still  claim  a  right  of  demanding  ^ 
libitum,  and  of  taxing  us  themselves  to  the 
full  amount  of  their  demand,  if  we  do  not 
comply  with  it.  This  leaves  us  without  any- 
thing we  can  call  property. — Reply  to  Loi» 
North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed.  i  481.  (Jniy 

7026. ,    He  has  incited  treason- 

able  insurrections  of  our  fellow  citizens  ^^ 
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the  allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confisca- 
tion of  our  property.* — Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

7026.  PROPERTY,  Defence  of.— In  de- 
fence of  our  persons  and  properties  under 
actual  violation,  we  took  up  arms.  When 
that  violence  shall  be  removed,  when  hos- 
tilities shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggres- 
sors, hostilities  shall  cease  on  our  part  also. 
—Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  475.    (July  1775) 

7027.  PROPERTY,  Depreciation.— 
Money  is  leaving  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  flowing  to  this  place  [Philadel- 
phia] to  purchase  paper;  and  here,  a  paper 
medium  supplying  its  place,  it  is  shipped  off 
in  exchange  for  luxuries.  The  value  of  prop- 
erty is  necessarily  falling  in  the  places  left 
t)are  of  money.  In  Virginia,  for  instance, 
property  has  fallen  25  per  cent,  in  the  last 
twelve  months. — To  William  Short,  iii, 
543.    Ford  ed.,  v,  459.    (Pa.,  March  1792.) 

7028. .     The  long  succession  of 

>rears  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced  prices,  the 
general  prostration  of  the  farming  business, 
jnder  levies  for  the  support  of  manufac- 
rurers.  &c.,  with  the  calamitous  fluctuations 
^f  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept  ag- 
riculture in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
ivhich  has  peopled  the  western  States  by 
;ilently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
ind  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
)ff  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
svhich,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  read- 
ly  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  the 
icre  (and  such  sales  were  many  then), 
would  not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten 
:o  twenty  dollars,  or  one  quarter  to  one-fifth 
)f  its  former  price.-— To  James  Madison. 
»'ii,  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  yjl-  (M.,  February 
[826.)  See  Banks,  Money  and  Paper 
Money. 

7029.  PROPERTY,  Descent  of.— The 
descent  of  property  of  every  kind  to  all  the 
rhildren.  or  to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters. 
)r  other  relations,  in  equal  degree,  is  a  pol- 
lic  measure,  and  a  practicable  one. — To 
Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  35.  (P.. 
[785.)  See  Descents,  Entail  and  Primo- 
geniture. 

7030.  PROPERTY,  Division  of.— I  am 
ronscious  that  an  equal  division  of  property 
s  impracticable.  But  the  consequences  of 
:his  enormous  inequality  [in  France]  produ- 
:ing  so  much  misery  to  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
egislators  cannot  invent  too  many  devices  for 
iubdividine  property,  only  taking  care  to  let 
heir  subdivisions  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
latural  affections  of  the  human  mind. — To 
^EV.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii.  35.  (P., 
:785.)  See  Descents,  Entail  and  Primo- 
;eniture. 

7031.  PROPERTY,  Equal  rights  and.— 
The   true  foundation  of  republican  govem- 

•  Struck,  out  by  Congress.— EDITOR. 


ment  is  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen,  in 
his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  manage- 
ment.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  11. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

7032.  PROPERTY,  Federal.— The  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  can  never  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  court,  but  in  special  cases  in 
vyrhich,  by  some  particular  lavy^,  they  delegate 
a  special  power,  as  to  the  boards  of  com- 
missioners, and  in  some  small  fiscal  cases. 
But  a  general  jurisdiction  over  the  national 
demesnes,  being  more  than  half  the  territory 
of  the  United  States,  has  never  been  by  them, 
and  never  ought  to  be,  subjected  to  any  tri- 
bunal.— Batture  Case,    viii,  521.     (1812.) 

7033.  PROPERTY,  Forfeited.— All  for- 
feitures heretofore  going  to  the  king,  shall 
go  to  the  State;  save  only  such  as  the  legis- 
lature may  hereafter  abolish. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  i,  27.    (June  1776.) 

7034. .     In    all    cases    of    petty 

treason  and  murder,  one-half  of  the  lands 
and  goods  of  the  offender  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  next  of  kin  to  the  person  killed,  and 
the  other  half  descend  and  go  to  his  repre- 
sentatives. Save  only,  where  one  shall  slay 
the  challenger  in  a  duel,  in  which  case,  no 
part  of  his  lands  or  goods  shall  be  forfeited 
to  the  kindred  of  the  party  .slain,  but  instead 
thereof,  a  moiety  shall  go  to  the  Common- 
wealth.*— Crimes  Bill,  i,  150.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
207.    (1779.) 

7035.  PROPERTY,  Free  Press  and.— 
The  functionaries  of  every  government  have 
propensities  to  command  at  will  the  liberty 
and  property  of  their  constituents.  There  is 
no  safe  deoosit  for  these  but  with  the  people 
themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information.  Where  the  press  is 
free,  and  every  man  able  to  read,  all  is  safe. 
— To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  517.  Ford  ed., 
X.  4-     (M.,  1816.) 

7036.  PROPERTY,  Impressing. — In  a 
country  where  means  of  payment  are  neither 
prompt,  nor  of  the  most  desirable  kind,  im- 
pressing property  for  the  public  use  has  been 
found  indispensable.  We  have  no  fears  of 
complaint  under  your  exercise  of  those 
powers. — To  Major-General  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  502.     (R.,  1781.) 

7037.  PROPERTY,  Industry  and.— Our 

wish  is  that  *  *  *  [there  be]  maintained 
that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal, 
which  results  to  every  man  from  his  own  in- 
dustry, or  that  of  his  fathers. — Second  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  44.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
347.     (1805.) 

7038.  PROPERTY,  Inequality  of.— 
Another  means  of  silently  lessening  the  in- 
equality of  property  [in  France]  is  to  ex- 
empt all  from  taxation  below  a  certain 
point,  and  to  tax  the  higher  portions  of  prop- 
erty in  geometrical  progression  as  they  rise. 
— To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
36.    (P.,  1785.) 

•  Quaere,  if  the  estates^  of  both  parties  in  a  duel, 
Rh-^uld  not  be  forfeited  ?  The  deceased  in  equally 
guilty  with  a  suicide.— Note  by  Jeffeksow, 
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7039.  FBOPEBTY,  InventionB  as.— In- 
ventions cannot  in  nature  be  a  subject  of 
property. — To  Isaac  McPherson.  vi.  i8i. 
(M..   1 8 1.1.)     See  Inventions  and  Patents. 

7040.  PBOPEBTY,  JuriBdiction  OTar.— 
The  funciiun.s  of  the  Executive  arc  not  com- 
petent to  the  deci^ion  of  questions  of  prop- 
erty between  individuals.  They  are  ascribed 
to  ihe  Judiciary  alone,  and  when  either  per- 
se ms  or  projjerty  are  taken  into  their  cus- 
tody, there  is  no  power  in  this  countr>'  that 
can  take  them  out. — To  Edmond  Charles 
Genet,  iii,  586.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  312.  (Pa., 
1793.) 

7041.  PBOPEBTY,  Law*  of.— Whenever 
there  is  in  any  country,  uncultivated  lands 
and  unemployed  poor,  it  is  clear  that  the 
laws  of  property  have  been  so  far  extended 
as  to  violate  natural  right. — To  Rev.  James 
Madison.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  36.     (P..  1785.) 

7042.  PBOPEBTY,  Life  and.— They 
[Parliament]  have  deprived  us  of  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  trial  by  a  iury  of  the 
vicinage  in  cases  affecting  both  life  and 
property. — Df.(  i.ar.vtion  on  Taking  up 
.'\rms.     Ford  kd..  i.  4(')8.     (July  1775.) 

7043.  PBOPEBTY,  Paper  money  and. — 
That  paper  money  has  some  advantages,  is 
a/jmittecl.  But  that  its  abuses  also  are  in- 
evitable, and,  by  breaking  up  the  measure  of 
value,  makes  a  lottery  of  all  private  property, 
cannot  be  denied. — To  Dr.  Joseph  us  B. 
Stl'art.  vii.  (15.  (M..  May  1817.)  See 
Ba.n'ks  and  Pai'KR  Money. 

7044.  PBOPEBTY,  Protection  of.— The 
perMins  and  pn>perty  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  our  government 
in  all  places  wlure  they  may  lawfully  go. — 
C)i'LM<».\  ON  Ship  Passi-orts.  vii,  624. 
(May  i7av.) 

7045. .     We    give    you     [Choc- 

t.'iw"'!  a  o)i)y  of  the  law.  made  by  our  great 
Cninuil.  for  i)uni-liing  mir  people,  who  may 
eiuToach  on  your  lands,  or  injure  you  otlicr- 
wi>e.  Carry  it  with  y<'U  to  your  homes,  and 
pu'siTVf  it,  a<  ilie  shield  which  we  si)read 
<ivtT  y(»ii.  to  ])rolect  your  land,  your  prop- 
erty, and  person^.-  .\i)i»RESS  TO  the  Choc- 
i  \w>.     viii.   102.     (i8o.v) 

7046. .  When  once  you  [the  In- 
dian-1  li.iM'  iToperty.  y<»u  will  want  laws  and 
ni;ivii>;r:ili'<  to  protect  your  property  and  per- 
M»n^.  and  to  puni>li  thi>se  among  you  who 
ci-nnnii  crimen.  Vou  will  tlnd  that  our  laws 
an-  ^rood  for  this  purpose. — Ai)i)Ri:ss  to 
l)Ki.AWAKFs.     \iii,  jjC).     (1808.) 

7047. .     We  wish  to  see  you  [the 

li.ilian-l  pov^isse<l  oi  property,  and  proiec- 
ouvi,  it  1»\  nunlar  laws.— 1ndi.\n  Audrlss. 
\  lii    j.M.      »  iSo<). ) 

7048.       .     The  first  foundations  of 

Xhv  so^'jal  c»»nipact  wouhl  be  broken  up,  were 
\M'  dcrmilely  to  refuse  to  its  members  the 
pr.itrriion  of  their  persons  and  properly. 
wliiK-  in  tluir  lawful  pursuits.— To  Jamks 
Mai  i:v  vi.  ^2.  FoRU  ED.,  ix,  348.  CM., 
■Si  J.) 


7048.  PBOPEBTY,  PnbUc  offflM  •&- 

The  field  of  public  office  will  not  be  perverta 
by  me  into  a  family  property. — ^To  Di 
Horatio  Turpin.  v.  go.  (W.,  1807.}  S© 
Relations. 

7050.  FSOPEBTYy     HeeoTwy    of .— B: 

nature's  law,  every  man  has  a  right  to  seia 
and  retake  by  force,  his  own  property,  taka 
from  him  by  another,  by  force  or  fraud 
Nor  is  this  natural  right  among  the  firs 
which  is  taken  into  the  hands  of  regular  gov 
em  men  t  after  it  is  instituted.  It  was  loq 
retained  by  our  ancestors.  It  was  a  pir 
of  their  common  law,  laid  down  in  tbdi 
books,  recognized  by  all  the  authorities,  an^ 
regulated  as  to  circumstances  of  pnctioc- 
Batture  Case,    viii,  584.    (1812.) 

7051.  PB0PEBT7,   Btpre— ntatiim  of 

— In  some  of  the  American  States,  the  dde 
gates  and  Senators  are  so  chosen  as  that  thi 
first  represent  the  persons,  and  the  second 
tht  property  of  the  State.  But  with  ni 
[Virginia]  wealth  and  wisdom  have  eqaa 
chance  for  admission  into  both  houses.- 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  j6i.  Fobd  sa,  iii 
223.    (1782.) 

7052.  PSOPEBTY,  Baaene  ol^Natun 
has  given  to  all  men.  individual  or  associated 
the  right  of  rescuing  their  own  propert] 
wrongfully  taken.  In  cases  of  forcible  entr] 
on  individual  possessions,  special  provisioos 
lx)th  of  the  common  and  civil  law,  bi^i 
restrained  the  right  of  rescue  by  private 
force,  and  substituted  the  aid  of  the  dvil 
power.  But  no  law  has  restrained  the  righl 
of  the  nation  itself  from  removing  by  its  ovn 
arm,  intruders  on  its  possessions. — ^To  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,    v,  518.    (M..  i8ia) 

7053.  PBOPEBTY,  Bwtitatioii.— Con- 
gress should  immediately  and  earnestly  rvc- 
(Mumend  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respectirc 
Stales  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all 
estates,  rights  and  properties  which  havf 
boon  confiscated,  belonging'  to  British  sub- 
jects; and  also  of  the  estates,  rights  and 
properties  of  persons  resident  in  district> 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  arms  at  any  time  between  the  30th 
day  of  November,  lySa,  and  the  14th  day  «»' 
Jnnuar>'.  1784.  and  who  have  not  borne  arms 
against  the  United  States,  and  that  penvns 
of  any  other  description  shall  have  free  lib- 
erty to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain 
twelve  months  unmolested  in  their  endearors 
10  obtain  the  festitution  of  such  of  their  es- 
tates, rights  and  properties  as  may  have 
been  confiscated. — Report  on  Peace  TREAtY. 
I\)RD  ED.,  iii,  349.    (Dec.  1783..) 

7054.  PBOPEBTY,  Be8toration.*I  am 
not  fond  of  encouraging  an  intercourse  vith 
the  enemy  for  the  recovery  of  property;  how- 
ever. I  .shall  not  forbid  it  while  conducted  on 
principles  which  are  fair  and  general.  If  t^e 
ririti>li  commander  chooses  to  discriminate 
between  the  several  species  of  property  taken 
from  the  people ;  if  he  chooses  to  say  he  vill 
restore  all  of  one  land,  and  retain  all  of  nr 
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Other,  I  am  contented  that  individuals  shall 
avail  themselves  of  this  discrimination;  but 
no  distinctions  of  persons  must  be  admitted. 
The  moment  it  is  proposed  that  the  same 
species  of  property  shall  be  restored  to  one 
which  is  refused  to  another,  let  every  ap- 
plication to  him  for  restitution  be  prohibited. 
The  principles  by  which  his  discrimination 
would  be  governed  are  but  too  obvious,  and 
they  are  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  ap- 
prove.— To  Colonel  John  Nicholas.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  409.     (1781.) 

7055. .     A  right  to  take  the  side, 

which  every  man's  conscience  approves  in  a 
civil  contest,  is  too  precious  a  right,  and  too 
favorable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  not 
to  be  protected  by  all  its  well  informed 
friends.  The  Assembly  of  Virginia  have 
given  sanction  to  this  right  in  several  of  their 
laws,  discriminating  honorably  those  who 
took  side  against  us  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  from  those  who  remained 
among  us  and  strove  to  injure  us  by  their 
treacheries.  I  sincerely  wish  that  you,  and 
every  other  to  whom  this  distinction  applies 
favorably,  may  find,  in  the  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  good  effects  of  that  justice  and 
generosity  which  have  dictated  to  them  this 
discrimination.  It  is  a  sentiment  which  will 
gain  strength  in  their  breasts  in  proportion  as 
they  can  forget  the  savage  cruelties  com- 
mitted on  them,  and  will,  I  hope,  in  the  end 
induce  them  to  restore  the  property  itself 
wherever  it  is  unsold,  and  the  price  received 
for  it.  where  it  has  been  actually  sold. — To 
Mrs.  Si'rowle.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  66.    (P.,  1785) 

7056.  PROPERTY,  Bight  to.— A  right 
to  property  is  founded  in  our  natural  wants, 
in  the  means  with  which  we  are  endowed  to 

^  satisfy  these  wants,  and  the  right  to  what 
we  acquire  by  those  means  without  violating 
the  similar  rights  of  other  sensible  beings. 
— To  DupoNT  de  Nemours,  vi,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  24.     (P.F..   1816.) 

7057.  PROPERTY,  Sale  under  execu- 
tion.— The  immensity  of  this  [Virginia]  debt 
[to  British  creditors]  was  another  reason  for 
forbidding  such  a  mass  of  properly  to  be 
offered  for  sale  under  execution  at  once.  as. 
from  the  small  quantity  of  circulating  money, 
it  must  have  sold  for  little  or  nothing, 
whereby  the  creditor  would  have  failed  to 
receive  his  money,  and  the  debtor  would  have 
lost  his  whole  estate  without  oeing  discharged 
of  his  debt.*— Rei»ort  to  Congress,  ix,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  127.  (F.,  1785)  See  Debts  Due 
British. 

—  PROPERTY,  At  sea.— See  Treaties. 

7058.  PROPERTY,  Seizure  in  war. — It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  state  of  war  directly 
permits  a  nation  to  seize  the  property  of  its 
enemies  foimd  within  its  own  limits  or  taken 
in  war  and  in  whatever  form  it  exists 
whether  in  action  or  possession. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii.  369.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  15.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

•  Report  of  Conference  with  Count  de  Ver^ennea, 
Foreifcn  Minister  of  Prance,  respecting  commerce.— 
Bditor. 


7059.  PROPERTY,  Sequestration.— For 
securing  to  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth 
[of  Virginia]  an  indemnification  out  of  the 
property  of  British  subjects  here.  *  ♦  * 
in  case  the  sovereign  of  the  latter  should 
confiscate  the  property  of  the  former  in  his 
dominions,  as  well  as  to  prevent  that  acces- 
sion of  strength  which  the  enemy  might  de- 
rive by  withdrawing  their  property  *  *  * 
hence  *  *  *  the  lands,  slaves,  flocks,  im- 
plements of  industry  *  *  *  of  British 
subjects,  shall  be  sequestered. — British  Prop- 
erty Bill.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  199.    (1779.) 

70e0.  PBOPEBTY,  Slaves  as.— The  ces- 
sion of  that  kind  of  property  [Slaves],  for  so 
it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  which  would 
not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that  way, 
a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation 
could  be  eflfected. — To  John  Holmes,  vii, 
159.    Ford  ed.,  x,  157.    (M..  1820.) 

7061. .    Actual  property  has  been 

lawfully  vested  in  [negroes]  and  who  can 
lawfully  take  it  from  the  possessors? — To 
Jared  Sparks,  vii,  333.  Ford  ed.,  x,  29a 
(M.,  1824.) 

7062.  PBOPEBTY,  Stable  ownership.— 

By  an  universal  law,  indeed,  whatever  [prop- 
erty], whether  fixed  or  movable,  belongs  to 
all  men  equally  and  in  common,  is  the  prop- 
erty for  the  moment  of  him  who  occupies  it; 
but  when  he  relinquishes  the  occupation,  the  ^ 
property  goes  with  it.  Stable  ownership  is 
the  gift  of  social  law,  and  is  given  late  in 
the  progress  of  society. — To  Isaac  McPher- 
soN.    vi,  180.     (M..  1813.) 

7063.  PBOPERTY,    Taxation.— I    am 

principally  afraid  that  commerce  will  be  over- 
loaded by  the  assumption  [of  the  State  debts], 
believing  it  would  be  better  that  prpperty 
should  be  duly  taxed. — To  Mr.  Randolph. 
iii,  185.     (N.Y.,  1790.)     See  Taxation. 

7064.  PBOPEBTY,  Unequal  division.— 

The  unequal  division  of  property  [in  France] 
♦  ♦  ♦  occasions  numberless  instances  of 
wretchedness  and  is  to  be  observed  all  over 
Europe. — To  Rev.  James  Madison.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  35.     (P.,  1785.) 

7065.  PBOPERTY,  Untaxed.— The 
clergy  and  nobles  [in  France] .  by  their  priv- 
ileges and  influence,  have  kept  their  property 
in  a  great  measure  untaxed. — To  Dr.  Price. 
ii,  556.     (P.,  Jan.  1789.) 

7066.  PROPHECY,    Conditional.— Who 

can  withhold  looking  into  futurity  on  events 
which  are  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  man  throughout  it.  without  in- 
dulging himself  in  the  effusions  of  the  holy 
spirit  of  Uelphos?  I  may  do  it  the  more  safely, 
as  to  my  vaticinations  I  always  subjoin  the  pro- 
viso "  that  nothing  unexpected  happen  to  change 
the  predicted  course  of  events  * . — To  William 
Short.     Ford  ed..  x.  249.     (M.,  1823.) 

7067.  PROPHECY,  Fallacions.- Per- 
haps  in  that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be 
amused  with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own 
guesses.^ — To  John  Adams,  vii,  105.  Ford 
ED..  X.  109.     (M..  1818.) 
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7068.  PBOPHET,    Wabash,— With    rc- 

siicct  to  the  L  Wabash  J  prophet,  if  those  who  are 
in  danger  troiii  him  would  settle  it  in  their  own 
way,  it  would  be  their  atTair.  But  we  should 
do  nothing  towards  it.  That  kind  of  policy  is 
not  in  the  character  of  our  government,  and  stil". 
less  of  the  paternal  spirit  we  wish  to  show  to- 
wards that  people.  Hut  could  not  [General] 
Harrison  gain  over  the  Prophet,  who  no  doubt 
is  a  scoundrel,  and  only  needs  his  price? — T(» 
Genkral  Deakhokn.     v.  163.     (M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

7069.  FBOSCBIPTION  vs.  JXJST 
TBIAL. — To  till  up  the  measure  of  irritation, 
a  proscription  of  individuals  has  been  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  just  trial.  Can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  a  grateful  people  will  suffer  those  to 
l)e  consigned  to  execution  whose  sole  crime  has 
been  the  developing  and  asserting  their  rights? 
Had  the  Parliament  possessed  the  power  of  re- 
flection, they  would  have  avoided  a  measure  ns 
impotent,  as  it  was  inflammatory. — To  Du. 
William  Small,  i,  199.  Ford  ed..  i,  454. 
(May  1775) 

7070.  PBOSPEBITY,  American.— There 
is  not  a  nation  under  the  sun  enjoying  more 
present  prr)spcrity,  nor  with  more  in  pros- 
pect.—To  C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa.. 
1791.) 

7071.  PBOSPEBITY,  Basis.— A  pros- 
perity built  on  the  basis  of  agriculture  is 
that  whicli  is  most  desirable  to  us.  because 
to  the  efTorts  nf  labor  it  adds  the  efforts  of 
a  greater  proi)ortion  of  soil. — Circul-\r  to 
Cox.suLS.    iii.  431.     (Pa..  1792.) 

7072.  PBOSPEBITY,  Concern  for.— Af- 
fectionate cf)nccm*i  for  the  prosperity  of  my 
fellow  citizens  will  cease  but  with  life  to 
animate  mv  breast.— Reply  to  Address,  v. 
262.     (\V..'i8o8.) 

7073.  PBOSPEBITY,  Conditions  of.— I 

trn^t  tbe  good  >cn'-e  <if  our  country  will  see 
th:it  it-  jrri-atfst  i)r()sperity  depends  on  a  due 
balanrc  between  agriculture,  manufactures 
and  ci^innuTce. — To  Thomas  Leii'KR.  v.  417. 
FoKH  Ei»..  ix,  J.V).     (\V..   1809.) 

7074.  PBOSPEBITY,  Pillars  of.— ARri- 
culttire.  ni.'iini  fact  nil's,  commerce,  and  navi- 
j:;:tioii.  tlu'  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity,  are 
till'  iiio'-t  tlirivinjj  when  left  mr^st  free  to  in- 
(livi<lna'  i-ntcrpri-c  — Fn<ST  AxxrAL  Mks- 
•s  \(;e.  viii.  i,v  I'oRi)  EI).,  viii.  123.  (Dec. 
I  So  I. ) 

7075.  PBOSPEBITY,  Stability  of.— On 

tlic  ii-rlul  pur-uit-  of  ])C.ice  alone,  a  <tablo 
pro-pcrity  can  be  foundi'd.— K.  to  A.  Pins- 
iwm.  Kipi  r.i  ii  ws.     viii.   142.     (i8aS.) 

7076.  PBOTECTION.     Commerce     and 

navigation. — \\'e  wish  [ti^  encnnrage  navi- 
jialii»ii  and  coniniercc|  by  thrmving  open  all 
tile  iloi»r>  of  commerce,  antl  knocking  off 
it<  shackles.  T.nt  as  tliis  cannot  be  done  fnr 
others,  imlcs'i  tbey  will  do  it  for  Us.  and 
iluTc  i^  no  probability  that  Kurope  will  d«i 
this.  I  snj'pose  we  shall  be  oblipod  to  a«!opt 
a  sy>tcm  which  may  shackle  them  in  i>ur 
ports,  as  tiu-y  do  us  in  theirs. — To  Coint 
Van  llo(;r.NiioKi».  i,  4^1^.  Ford  ep..  iv,  105, 
{V..  r/S;. )     Sec  Commerce  and  N.wigation. 


7077 .    Should  any  nat 

trary  to  our  wishes,  suppose  it  mj 
find  its  advantage  by  continuing  i1 
of  prohibitions,  duties  and  regulutxo 
hooves  us  to  protect  our  citizens,  t) 
mcrce  and  navigation,  by  counter 
tions,  duties  and  regulations,  als 
commerce  and  navigation  are  no:  to 
in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vi 
nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  r 
of  them. — Foreign  Commerce  Rek 
O47.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  480.  (Dec.  179 
DiTiES  and  Free  Trade. 

7078.  PBOTECnOH,         Mann 

and.— To  protect  the  manufactures 
to  our  circumstances  *  •  *  [is 
the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  gi 
selves  in  all  our  proceedings. — Seo 
NMAL  Message,  viii,  21.  tord  ed., 
(Dec.  1802.) 

7079 .  Little  doubt  rem 

the  [manufacturing]  establishments 
and  forming  will,  under  the  aus 
cheaper  materials  and  subsistence, 
dom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  ui 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions, 
permanent. — Eighth  Annual  ] 
viii.  109.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  224.  (Noi 
Sec  Manl'factures  and  Tariff. 

7080.  FBOTECnOiry  OpproMii 

not  mean  to  say  that  it  may  not  \h 
general  interest  to  foster  for  awhih 
infant   manufactures,   until   they  ar 
enough  to  .stand  against  foreign  ri^ 
when  evident  that  they  will  never 
is  against  right,  to  make  the  other 
of     industry     support     them. — To 
Smith,     vii,  285.     Ford  er,  x,  25 

7081.  PBOTECTIOK,   Petitionfl 

ohservc  you  [Congress]  are  loaded 
tit  ions  from  the  manufacturing,  coi 
.'ind  agricultural  interests,  each  pra^ 
t(^  sacrifice  the  others  to  them.  Thi 
the  egoism  of  the  whole  and  happily 
their  cannihal  appetites  to  cat  one 
*  *  *  I  do  not  know  whether  i 
part  of  the  petitions  of  the  farmers 
riti/ens  shall  be  restrained  to  eat  noi 
liread.  l)ecause  that  can  be  made  h« 
this  is  the  common  spirit  of  all  tl 
tinns. — To  Hugh  Kelson.  Ford  ed 
I.M.,  1820.) 

7082.  PBOTECnOH,    Printing 

Xone  of  these  [books  in  foreig 
languages]  are  printed  here,  and  the 
them  hecomes  consequently  not  a  pi 
hut  really  a  prohibitory  one. — To  - 
220.    (M.,  1821.)    See  Books. 

7083.  PB0TE8TANTS,  Franch 

specting. — The  long  expected  edici 
Prot'cstnnts  at  length  appears  here 
Its  analysis  is  this:  It  is  an  acknow 
(hitherto  withheld  by  the  laws.)  tha 
t:int<  can  beget  children,  and  that 
die,  and  he  offensive  unless  buried. 
not  give  them  permission  to  think. 
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or  to  worship.  It  enumerates  the  humilia- 
tions to  which  they  shall  remain  subject,  and 
the  burthens  to  which  they  shall  continue  to 
be  unjustly  exposed.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  the  condition  of  the  human  mind  in  a 
country  where  such  a  wretched  thing  as  this 
has  thrown  the  State  into  convulsions,  and 
how  must  we  bless  our  own  situation  in  a 
country  the  most  illiterate  peasant  of  which  is 
a  Solon  compared  with  the  authors  of  this 
law?— To  William  Rutledge.  ii,  350.  Ford 
ED.,  V,  4.     (P.,  Feb.  1788.) 

7084.  PBOVIDENCE,  An  approving.— 
We  remark  with  special  satisfaction  those 
circumstances  which,  under  the  smiles  of 
Providence,  result  from  the  skill,  industry 
and  order  of  our  citizens,  managing  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way  and  for  their 
own  use,  unembarrassed  by  too  much  regu- 
lations, unoppressed  by  fiscal  exactions.— 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  15.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  182.     (Dec.  1802.) 

7085.  PROVIDENCE,  Goodness  of.— 
Providence  in  His  goodness  gave  it  [the 
yellow  fever]  an  early  termination  ♦  *  ♦ 
and  lessened  the  number  of  victims  which 
have  usually  fallen  before  it.— Fifth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  461.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  386. 
(Dec.  1805.) 

7086.  PROVIDENCE,  Gratitude  to.— 
Let  us  bow  with  gratitude  to  that  kind 
Providence  which  *  *  *  guarded  us  from 
hastily  entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest 
[between  France  and  England!.— Third  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  28.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  272. 
(Oct.  1803.) 

7087.  PROVIDENCE,  Human  happi- 
ness and. — An  overruling  Providence  ♦  ♦  * 
by  all  its  dispensations  proves  that  it  de- 
lights in  the  happiness  of  man  here  and  his 
greater  happiness  hereafter.— First  Inaugu- 
ral   Address,    viii,    3.    Ford    ed.,    viii,    4. 

(1801.) 

7088.  PROVIDENCE,  A  just.— You 
[General  Washington]  have  persevered  till 
these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous 
king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under 
a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  free- 
dom, safety,  and  independence.  *  ♦  *  We 
join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our 
dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  op- 
portunity afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy 
and  respectable  nation.* — Congress  to 
Washington  on  Surrendering  his  Com- 
mission.   (Dec.  23.  1783  ) 

7089.  PROVIDENCE,  Prayers  to.— 1 
pray  that  that  Providence  in  whose  hands 
are  the  nations  of  the  earth,  may  contmue 
towards  ours  His  fostering  care,  and  bestow 
on  yourselves  the  blessings  of  His  protection 
and  favor.— R.  to  A.  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature,   viii,  117-    (1807.) 

•  Thomas  Mifflin,  the  Preftident  of  Congress,  read 
the  reply  of  Congress  to  Washinj^ton's  address  on 
surrendering  his  commission.  It  was  written  b;^ 
Jefferson,  but  i<«  not  included  in  the  editions  of  hit^ 
works.— Editor. 


7090.  PROVIDENCE,  Slavery  and.— 
We  must  await  with  patience  the  workings 
of  an  overruhng  Providence,  and  hope  that 
rhat  is  preparing  the  deliverance  of  these, 
OUT  suffering  brethren  [Slaves]. — To  M.  de 
Meunier.  IX,  279.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  185.  (P., 
1786.)     See  Deity  and  God. 

7091.  PBOVIDENCE,  SuppUcatlng.— I 
supplicate  a  protecting  Providence  to  watch 
over  your  own  and  our  country's  freedom 
and  welfare. — R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany 
Society,    viii,  127.    (Feb.  1808.) 

7002. I     sincerely     supplicate 

that  overruline  Providence  which  governs 
the  destinies  of  men  and  nations,  to  dispense 
His  choicest  blessings  on  yourselves  and  our 
beloved  country. — R.  to  A.  Massachusetts 
Citizens,    viii,  161.     (1809.) 

— .  PBXJSSIA.— See  Frederick  The  Great. 

7093.  PSALMS,  Estimate  of  the.— I  ac- 
knowledse  all  the  merit  of  the  hymn  of  Clean- 
thes  to  Jupiter,  which  you  ascribe  to  it.  It  is 
as  highly  sublime  as  a  chaste  and  correct  im- 
agination can  permit  itself  to  go.  Yet  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  Being  so  superlative,  the 
hyperbolic  flights  of  the  Psalmist  mav  often  be 
foUowed,  with  approbation,  even  with  rapture: 
and  I  have  n«  nesitation  in  giving  him  the 
palm  over  all  the  hymnists  of  every  language 
and  of  every  time.  Turn  to  the  X48th  psalm, 
in  Brady  and  Tate's  version.  Have  such  con- 
ceptions been  ever  before  expressed?  Their 
version  of  the  1 5th  psalm  is  more  to  be  esteemed 
for  its  pithiness  than  its  poetry.  Even  Stern- 
hold,  the  leaden  Sternhold,  kindles,  in  a  single 
instance,  with  the  sublimity  of  his  original,  and 
expresses  the  majesty  of  God  descending  on 
the  earth,  in  terms  not  unworthy  of  the  subject : 

"  The  Lord  descended  from  above. 
And  bowed  the  heav'ns  most  high, 
And  underneath  His  feet  He  cast. 
The  darkness  of  the  sky. 
On  Cherubim  and  Seraphim 
Pull  royally  He  rode ; 
And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
Came  flying  all  abroad.^'— psalm  xvill. 

*  ♦  *  The  best  collection  of  these  psalms  is 
that  of  the  Octagonian  dissenters  of  Liverpool. 

*  *  *  Indeed,  bad  is  the  best  of  the  English 
versions;  not  a  rav  of  poetical  genius  having 
ever  been  employed  on  them.  And  how  much 
depends  on  this,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Brady  and  Tate's  15th  psalm  with  Blacklock's 
Jiistum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum  of  Horace. 
A  translation  of  David  in  this  style,  or  in  that 
of  Pompci's  Cleanthes,  might  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  merit  of  the  original.  The  character, 
too,  of  the  poetry  of  these  hymns  is  singular  to 
us :  written  in  monostichs,'  each  divided  into 
strophe  and  anti-strophe,  the  sentiment  of  the 
first  member  responded  with  amplification  or 
antithesis  in  the  second. — To  John  Adams,  vi, 
220.     (M..  18 13.) 

7094.  PXJBUC    CONFIDENCE,    Abuse 

of. — In  questions  of  power  ♦  *  ♦  let  no 
more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but 
bind  him  down  from  mischief  by  the  chains 
of  the  Constitution. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,    ix.  471.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  305.     (1798.) 

7095.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Acquire- 
ment of. — The  energy  of  the  government  de- 
pending mainly  on  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Chief  Magistrate,  makes  it  V\\s  ^>a5cr 
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to  Sparc  nothing  which  can  strengthen  him 
with  that  confidence. — To  Dr.  Horatio  Tur- 
piN.    V,  90.     (W.,  1807.) 

7096. .    In    a    govemment    like 

ours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
in  order  to  enable  himself  to  do  all  the  good 
which  his  station  requires,  to  endeavor,  by  all 
honorable  means,  to  unite  in  himself  the  confi- 
dence of  the  whole  people.  This  alone,  in  any 
case  where  the  energy  of  the  nation  is  required, 
can  produce  a  union  of  the  powers  of  the 
whole,  and  point  them  in  a  single  direction, 
as  if  all  constituted  but  one  body  and  one 
mind ;  and  this  alone  can  render  a  weaker 
nation  unconquerable  by  a  stronger  one.  To- 
wards acquiring  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
the  very  first  measure  is  to  satisfy  them  of  his 
disinterestedness,  and  that  he  is  directing 
their  affairs  with  a  single  eye  to  their  good, 
and  not  to  build  up  fortunes  for  himself  and 
family. — To  J.  Garland  Jefferson,  v.  .^98. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  270.     (M.,  1810.) 

7097.  PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    Asked 

^or. — Without  pretensions  to  that  high  con- 
fidence you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest 
revolutionary  character,  *  *  ♦  j  ask  so 
much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs. — First  Inaucural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed..  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

7098.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Danger- 
ous.— It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were 
a  confidence  in  the  men  of  our  choice  to 
silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
— Kentuikv  Resolutions,  ix.  470.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  30.1.     (1798.) 

7099.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Despot- 
ism and. — Confidence  is  everywhere  the  par- 
ent of  depotisni— free  government  is  founded 
in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence. — Ken- 
tucky Re.soi.utions.  ix,  470.  Ford  ed..  vii. 
304.     (170)8.) 

7100.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Lack  of. 
— Wc  do  not  find  it  easy  to  make  connnercial 
arrangements  in  Europe.  There  is  a  want  of 
confidence  in  us. — To  Nath.vniel  Greene. 
Ford  ed..  iv.  25.     (P..  1785.) 

7101.  PUBLIC    CONFIDENCE,    Limits 

to. — Our  Constitution  has  *  *  *  fixed  the 
limits  u>  wliidi,  and  no  further,  our  con- 
fidence ni;iy  go;  and  let  the  lK)ne>t  ai'.vocate 
of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  and  >av  if  the  Constitution  lias  not  been 
\\i<o  ill  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it 
cnated.  and  whether  wc  should  be  wise  in 
dr-t roving  tlio<e  limits. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,    ix.  470.     Ford  ed..  vii.  304.     (1798.) 

7102. .     Is  confidence  or  discre- 

ti^»n.  or  is  shirt  limit,  the  principle  of  our 
CfMistitutinn  ? — To  Jfdedi.xh  Mok^iE.  vii.  235. 
FoKI)  Ell.,  X.  J05.      (M..  i8j2.) 

7103.  PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE,  Perver- 
sion of. — What  i)er<on.  who  remembers  the 
tinie^  and  tcmpi-rs  wc  have  >een.  would  have 
believed  iiat  within  so  short  a  period,  not 
only  the  jenU>us  spirit  of  liberty  which  .shaped 
t'vcry  operation  of  our  Revolution,  but  even 


the  common  principles  of  English  whigism 
would  be  scouted,  and  the  tory  principle  of 
passive  obedience  under  the  new-fangled 
names  of  confidence  and  responsihilitv.  be- 
come entirely  triumphant?  That  the  tories. 
whom  in  mercy  wc  did  not  crumble  to  dust 
and  ashes,  could  so  have  entwined  us  in  their 
scorpion  toils,  that  we  cannot  now  move  hand 
or  foot? — To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  297. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  369.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

7104.  PITBLIC  CONFIDEHCS,  Pre- 
serve.— Let  nothing  be  spared  of  either  rea- 
son or  passion,  to  preserve  the  public  con- 
fidence entire,  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety. 
—To  C^SAR  A.  Rodney,  v.  501.  Ford  ed.. 
ix.  272.    (M..  1810.) 

7106.  PITBLIC  COVFIDEHCE,  Sacri- 
fices and.^Bringing  into  office  no  desires  of 
making  it  subservient  to  the  advancement  of 
my  own  private  interests,  it  has  been  no  sac- 
rifice, by  postponing  them,  to  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens. — ^To  Hora- 
tio Turpi N.    v,  90.    (W..  1807.) 

7106.  PITBIiIC  COHPIDSHCEy  Wisdom 
and. — It  is  not  wisdom  alone,  but  puWic 
confidence  in  that  wisc'om.  which  can  sup- 
port an  administration. — To  President  Mon- 
roe.   Ford  Ea,  x.  316.    (M..  1824.) 

~  PUBLIC  IMPBOVEXEHTS.— See 
Internal  Improvements. 

—  PUBLIC  OFFICB. — Sec  Office  and 
Offices. 

7107.  PUBLIC  WOBBB,  Gowniaait 
and. — The  New  Orleans  Canal  Company  a*k 
specifically  that  wc  should  loan  them  $50X)oo, 
or  take  the  remaining  fourth  of  their  shares 
now  on  hand.  This  last  measure  is  too  much 
out  of  our  policy  of  not  embarking  the  pub- 
lic in  enterprises  better  manai^ed  by  individ- 
uals, and  which  might  occupy  as  much  of  our 
time  as  those  political  duties  for  which  the 
public  functionaries  are  particularly  insti- 
tuted. Some  money  could  be  lent  them,  but 
only  on  an  assurance  that  it  would  be  em- 
ployed so  as  to  secure  the  public  objects.— 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  v.  319,  ( W..  July 
1808.) 

7108.  PUBLICITY,  Adams's  adminis- 
tration and. — Reserve  as  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Executive  department. — To  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins, iv.  326.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  4.1/;.  <  Pa- 
March  1800.) 

7109.  PUBLICITY,  Complete.— There  i- 
not  a  truth  existing  which  I  fear,  or  wonW 
wish  unknown  to  the  whole  world.— To 
Henry  Lee.  vii.  448.  Ford  ed.,  x.  389.  (M. 
1826.) 

7110.  PUBLICITY,  Darkness  and- 
Ours,  as  you  know,  is  a  govemment  which 
will  not  tolerate  the  being  kept  entirelv  in 
the  dark.— To  James  Monroe,  v.  52.  Foro 
Ki»..  ix.  36.  (W..  1807.)  Sec  Convention 
(Fei^eral). 

7111.  PUBLICITY,    Demanded.— Thf 

journals    of    Con^frcss    not    being    printM 
earlier,  gives  more  uneasiness  than  I  world 
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wish  ever  to  see  produced  by  any  act  of  that 
body,  from  whom  alone,  I  know,  our  salva- 
tion can  proceed.  In  our  [Virginia]  Assem- 
bly, even  the  best  affected  think  it  an  in- 
dignity to  freemen  to  be  voted  away,  life  and 
fortune,  in  the  dark.— To  John  Adams.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  130.     (Wg.,  1777) 

7112.  PUBLICITY,  Executive,  Con- 
gress and. — I  remember  Mr.  Gallatin  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  our  ne<rotiations  with 
England  should  not  be  laid  before  Congress 
at  their  meeting,  but  reserved  to  be  com- 
municated all  together  with  the  answer 
they  should  send  us,  whenever  received.  I  am 
not  of  this  opinion.  I  think,  on  the  meeting  of 
Congress,  we  should  lay  before  them  every- 
thing that  has  passed  to  that  day,  and  place 
them  on  the  same  ground  of  information  we 
are  on  ourselves.— To  James  Madison,  v, 
174.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  131.    (M.,  1807.) 

7113 .  I  am  desirous  that  noth- 
ing shall  be  omitted  on  my  part  which  may 
add  to  your  information  on  this  subject  [re- 
lations with  France],  or  contribute  to  the 
correctness  of  the  views  which  should  be 
formed.— Special  Message,  viii,  102.  Ford 
ED.,  ix.  187.     (1808.) 

7114.  PXTBLICITY,  Executive  support. 
—No  ground  of  support  for  the  Executive 
will  ever  be  so  sure  as  a  complete  knowledge 
of  their  proceedings  by  the  people ;  and  it  is 
only  in  cases  where  the  public  good  would 
be  injured,  and  because  it  would  be  injured, 
that  proceedings  should  be  secret.  In  such 
cases  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  sac- 
rifice their  personal  interests  (which  would 
be  promoted  by  publicity)  to  the  public  in- 
terest.—To  President  Washington,  iv,  89. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  461.     (i7Q3.) 

7115.  PXTBLICITY,  Expediency  of.— If 
the  negotiations  with  England  are  at  an  end, 
if  not  given  to  the  public  now,  when  are 
they  to  be  given?  and  what  moment  can  be  so 
interesting?  If  anything  amiss  should  hap- 
pen from  the  concealment,  where  will  the 
blame  originate  at  least?  It  may  be  said,  in- 
deed, that  the  President  f>uis  it  tn  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  communicate  these 
proceedings  to  their  constituents;  but  is  it 
more  their  duty  to  communicate  them  to 
their  constituents,  than  it  is  the  Presidents 
to  communicate  them  to  his  constitucntsT 
And  if  they  were  desirous  of  communicating 
them,  ought  the  President  to  restrain  them 
by  making  the  communication  confidential.'' 
1  think  no  harm  can  be  done  ly  the  publica- 
tion, because  it  is  impossible  England,  after 
doing  us  an  Injury,  should  declare  zvar 
against  us,  merely  because  we  tell  our  con- 
stituents of  it;  and  I  think  good  may  be 
cone,  because  while  it  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  peaceable  meas- 
ures of  doing  ourselves  justice,  it  prepares 
the  minds  of  our  constituents  to  go  cheer- 
fully into  an  acquiescence  under  these  meas- 
ures, bv  impressing  them  with  a  rhoroiip;h  and 
enlightened  conviction  that  they  are  founded 
in  right.— To  President  Washington,  iv, 
Sg.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  461.     (Dec.  i793  ) 


7116. .     On  a  severe  review  of 

the  question,  whether  the  British  communi- 
cation should  carry  any  such  mark  of  being 
confidential  as  to  prevent  the  Legislature 
from  publishing  them,  he  is  clearly  of  opin- 
ion they  ought  not.  Will  they  be  kept  secret 
if  secrecy  be  enjoined?  Certainly  not,  and 
all  the  offence  will  be  given  (if  it  be  possible 
any  should  be  given)  which  would  follow  their 
complete  publication.  If  they  would  be  kept 
secret,  from  whom  would  it  be?  From  our 
own  constituents  only,  for  Great  Britain  is 
possessed  of  every  tittle.  Whj',  then,  keep  it 
secret  from  them? — To  President  Washing- 
ton, iv,  89.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  461.  (Dec. 
1793) 

7117.  PXTBLICITY,  Full.— I  hope  that  tc 
preserve  this  weather-gauge  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  to  counteract  the  slanders  and 
falsehoods  disseminated  by  the  English  pa- 
pers, the  government  will  make  it  a  standing; 
instruction  to  their  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  to  keep  Europe  truly  informed  of  oc- 
currences here,  by  publishing  in  their  papers 
the  naked  truth  always,  whether  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  For  they  will  believe  the  good, 
if  we  candidly  tell  them  the  bad  also. — To 
James  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  497. 
(M.,  181S.) 

7118.  PUBLICITY,  The  people  and.— I 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mysterious  re- 
serve on  any  subject,  nor  of  buttoning  up  my 
opinions  within  my  own  doublet.  On  the 
contrary,  while  in  public  service  especially,  I 
thought  the  public  entitled  to  frankness,  and 
intimately  to  know  whom  they  employed. — 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ed., 
X,  37.     (M.,  1816.) 

7119.  PUBLICITY,  Preservation  of 
order  and. — ^The  way  to  prevent  these*  ir- 
regular interpositions  of  the  people  is  to  give 
them  full  information  of  their  affairs  through 
the  channel  of  the  public  paoers,  and  to  con- 
trive that  those  papers  should  penetrate  tht 
whole  mass  of  the  people. — To  Edward  Car- 
rington.  ii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.  (P.. 
1787.) 

7120.  PXTBLICITY,  War  intelligence. — 
When  our  constituents  are  called  on  for  con- 
siderable exertions  to  relieve  a  part  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  suffering  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  it  is  desirable  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  their  affairs  to 
communicate  without  reser\'e  what  they  have 
done  to  ward  off  the  evil.f — To  President 
Washington.     Ford  ed.,  v,  431.     (1792.) 

♦  Jefferson  was  discussing  Shays's  rebellion.— Edi- 
tor. 

t  The  extract  is  from  the  draft  of  a  letter  written 
by  Jefferson  for  President  Washingrton,  to  be  sent 
by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  report  on  Indian  affairs.  Hamilton  doubted 
*'  whether  '  our  constituents "  was  a  proper  phrase  to 
be  used  by  the  President  in  addressinff  a  subordinate 
officer",  and  su^Rested  instead  of  it,  "the  com- 
munity ".  Washinfifton  adapted  it.  Hamilton  also 
sufirprested  that  the  close  of  the  sentence  after  "desir- 
able "  be  made  to  read,  "  to  manifest  that  due  pains 
have  been  taken  by  those  entrusted  with  the  aomin- 
istration  of  their  affairs  to  avoid  the  evil  »*.  Wash- 
ington made  the  change.— Editor, 
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7121. .  A  fair  and  honest  nar- 
rative of  the  bad.  is  a  voucher  for  the  truth 
of  the  good.  In  this  way  the  old  Congress 
set  an  example  to  the  world,  for  which  the 
world  amply  repaid  them,  by  giving  un- 
limited credit  to  whatever  was  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Charles  Thomson.  It  is  known 
that  this  was  never  put  to  an  untruth  but 
once,  and  that  where  Congress  was  misled  by 
the  credulity  of  their  General  (Sullivan). 
Tlie  first  misfortune  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  induced  a  motion  to  suppress  or  garble 
the  account  f)f  it.  It  was  rejected  with  in- 
dignation. The  whole  truth  was  given  in  all 
its  details,  and  there  never  was  another  at- 
tempt in  that  body  to  disguise  it.— To 
Matthew  Cakr.    vi,  133.     (M.,  1813.) 

7122.  PUNISHMENT,     Excessive.— All 

excess  of  punishment  is  a  crime. — Reiort  on 
Spanish  Convention,  iii.  354.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
484.     (1792.) 

7123.  QUAKERS,  English  attachments 
of. — An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  the 
Quakers  to  come  forward  with  a  petition 
L.'iKninst  war  with  France],  to  aid  with  the 
weight  of  their  body  the  feeble  band  of  peace. 
They  have,  with  some  etVort.  got  a  petition 
signed  by  a  few  of  their  society ;  the  mam  body 
of  their  society  refuse  it.  M'Lays  peace  motion 
in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  was  rejected 
with  an  unanimity  of  the  Ouaker  vote,  and  it 
seems  to  be  well  understood,  that  their  at- 
tachment to  Kngland  is  .stronger  than  to  their 
principles  or  their  countr>'.  The  Revolutionary 
war  was  a  proof  of  this. — To  James  Madison. 
iv.  227.     FoKD  KD.,  vii,  226.     (Pa..  1798.) 

7124. .  I  sincerely  wish  the  cir- 
culation of  the  letters  of  *'  Ccrtis  and  Amicus  " 
among  the  Society  of  Friends  may  have  the  ef- 
fect you  expect,  of  abating  their  prejudices 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  lUit 
r  apprehend  their  disease  is  too  deeply  seated; 
tliat  i«lenti tying  tlicmselvis  with  ihe  mother 
Societv  in  Kngland.  and  taking  from  them  im- 
plicitly their  politics,  their  principles  and 
passions,  it  will  be  long  l)efi>re  they  cease  to  be 
Kiiglishmen  in  everything  but  the  place  of  their 
liirih.  anil  to  consider  t.iat.  and  not  America,  as 
their  real  country. — To  Mr.  Haldwi.n'.  v,  494. 
(M..  iSio.) 

7125.  QUAKERS,  Indian  civilization 
and. — In  llii-^  imp<»riant  work  [Indian  civili- 
zation.] I  owe  to  ytjur  l^ociety  an  acknowledg- 
nunt  lliat  we  liavr  lelt  the  ])enefits  of  their 
/iralons  cniijicraiion.  and  approved  itj  judicious 
direction  ti'wards  |>roducing  among  those  peo- 
I)le  habits  of  imlustry.  comi'orlabk-  subsistence, 
and  ci\ili/.c«l  iisa.vn-s.  as  ineparalory  to  religious 
instruction  ami  the  cultivation  of  letters. — Re- 
11. V    10  .\pi)i;i..->s.    \iii.  iiS.     (1807.) 

7126.  QUAKERS,  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tintion  and. — C'on>cinns  that  the  proont  ad- 
iniiii>lralinn  l;:i>  been  e^^sciitially  pacific,  and 
tlial  in  all  ii'.ir^iions  of  inipoitance  it  has  lu'cn 
Ki'vernod  liy  tlie  identical  principles  i^rofessed 
iiy  the  Si»r'(lv  of  I'riends.  it  has  been  quite  at  a 
los*;  to  conjecture  tlie  unknown  cause  of  the  op- 
l)osiiion  of  ihr  i,'rcatrr  part,  antl  bare  neutrality 
of  the  rest.  The  li(»pe.  however,  that  prejudices 
wo\il(l  at  liMiL'tli  give  way  to  facts,  has  never 
been  entirely  extinguished,  ami  still  mav  be  real- 
ized in  favor  of  anotlier  a<lministration. — To 
Mr.   Pk.wki.kn.     v.   30,?.     (\V..    1808.) 


7127. .     You  observe  very  trul] 

that  l)oth  the  late  and  the  present  adminiitn 
lion  conducted  the  government  on  principle 
professed  by  the  Friends.  Our  efforts  to  pre 
serve  peace,  our  measures  as  to  the  Indians,  a 
to  slavery,  as  to  religious  freedom,  were  all  h 
consonance  with  ihcir  profession.  Yet  I  neve 
expected  we  should  get  a  vote  from  them,  an( 
in  this  I  was  neither  deceived  nor  disappointed 
There  is  no  riddle  in  this  to  those  who  do  no 
sutVer  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  profession. 
of  religious  sectaries.  The  theory  of  Ameri 
can  Quakerism  is  a  very  obvious  one.  Th< 
mother  Society  is  in  England.  Its  members  an 
English  by  birth  and  residence,  devoted  to  thcii 
own  country,  as  good  citizens  ought  to  be.  Tb( 
Quakers  of  these  States  are  colonies  or  filiation 
from  the  mother  Society,  to  whom  that  Societji 
sends  its  yearly  lessons.  On  these,  the  filiated 
Societies  model  their  opinions,  their  conduct 
their  passions  and  attachments.  A  Quaker  is 
essentially  an  Englishman,  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  he  is  bom  or  lives.  The  outrages  of 
(ireat  Britain  on  our  navigation  and  commerce 
have  kept  us  in  perpetual  bickerings  with  her. 
i  he  Quakers  have  taken  side  against  their  own 
f^overnment.  not  on  their  profession  of  peace, 
for  they  saw  that  peace  was  our  object  also; 
but  from  devotion  to  the  views  of  the  mother 
Society.  In  lygy-'gS,  when  an  administration 
::  ought  war  with  France,  the  Quakers  were  the 
most  clamorous  for  war.  Their  principle  ot 
peace,  as  a  secondary  one,  yielded  to  the  pri- 
mary one  of  adherence  to  the  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, and  what  was  patriotism  in  the  original, 
became  treason  in  the  copy.  On  that  occasion, 
they  obliged  their  good  old  leader.  Mr.  Pembcr- 
ton,  to  erase  his  name  from  a  petition  to  Coc- 
Rress  against  war,  which  had  been  delivered  to  a 
representative  of  Penns]^lvania.  a  member  of 
the  late  and  present  administration :  he  accord- 
ingly permitted  the  old  gentleman  to  erase  his 
name.  *  *  "^  I  apply  this  to  the  Friends  in 
genera],  not  universally.  I  know  individuals 
among  them  as  good  patriots  as  we  have. — Tu 
S.\Mi'EL  Kerchival.     V.  492.     (M..   1810.) 

7128.  QXJAXEBSy  Oppression  of.^The 
first  settlers  in  this  country  [Virainia]  were  em- 
igrants from  England,  of  the  English  Church, 
just  at  a  point  of  time  when  it  was  flushed  with 
complete  victory  over  the  religions  of  all  other 
persuasions.  Possessed,  as  they  became,  of  the 
powers  of  making,  administering,  and  executini? 
the  laws,  they  showed  equal  intolerance  in  this 
country  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren,  who 
h.'il  emigrated  to  the  northern  government. 
The  poor  Quakers  were  flying  from  persecution 
in  ICngland.  They  cast  their  eyes  on  these  ne» 
countries  as  asylums  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom :  but  they  found  them  free  only  for  the 
reigning  sect.  Several  acts  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly of  1659.  1662,  and  i6-)3,  had  made  it 
penal  in  parents  to  refuse  to  have  their  children 
baptized :  had  prohibited  ihe  unlawful  assem- 
bling of  Quakers:  had  made  it  penal  for  any 
master  of  a  vessel  to  bring  a  Quaker  into  i^f 
State :  had  ordered  those  already  here,  and  $uch 
as  should  come  thereafter,  to  l>e  imprisoned  t  li 
they  should  abjure  the  country ;  provided  a 
milder  punishment  for  their  first  and  second  re- 
turn, but  death  for  the  third :  had  inhib'ted  itH 
persons  from  suffering  their  meetings  m  or  near 
their  houses,  entertaining  them  individually,  -^r 
disposing  of  books  which  supported  their  tenets. 
If  no  capital  execution  took  place  here,  as  did 
in  New  England,  il  was  not  owing  to  the  mod- 
eration of  the  church,  or  spirit  of  the  legislature, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  law  itself;  but  to 
historical  circumstances  which  have  not  been 
handed   down  to  us.     The  Anglicans  retaine«l 
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full  possession  of  the  country  about  a  century. 
Other  opinions  began  then  to  creep  in,  and  the 
gTc&t  care  of  the  government  to  support  their 
own  church,  having  begotten  an  equal  degree  of 
indolence  in  its  clergy,  two-thirds  of  the  people 
had  become  dissenters  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Revolution.  The  laws,  indeed,  were 
still  oppressive  on  them,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
one  party  had  subsided  into  moderation,  and  of 
the  other  had  risen  to  a  degree  of  determination 
which  commanded  respect. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  398.     Ford  ed.,  lii.  261.     (1786.) 

7129.  QUARANTINE,  XTniform  laws.— 
Manv  are  the  exercises  of  power  preserved  to 
the  States,  wherein  a  uniformity  of  proceeding 
would  be  advantageous  to  all.  Such  are  quar- 
antines, health  laws,  &c. — To  James  Sullivan. 
V,  101.     Ford  ed..  ix,  76.     (W.,  1807.) 

7130.  Q  XT  ABB  ELS,  Among  fi-iends. 
^The  way  to  make  friends  quarrel  is  to  put 
them  in  disputation  under  the  public  eye.  An 
experience  of  near  twenty  years  has  taught  me 
that  few  friendships  stand  this  test ;  and  that 
public  assemblies,  where  every  one  is  free  to 
act  and  speak,  are  the  most  powerful  looseners 
of  the  bands  of  private  friendship. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  466. 
(A..   1784.) 

7181.  QXJABBELS,  Cowards  and. — A 
coward  is  much  more  exposed  to  quarrels  than 
a  man  of  spirit. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
iv,   34.     (P.,   1785.) 

7182.  QXJABBELS,  European. — I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  we  should  take  no  part  in 
European  quarrels. — To  General  Washington. 
Ji.  533-  Ford  ed.,  v,  57.  (P.,  1788.)  See  Al- 
liances. 

7183.  QXJABBELS,  Human  nature  and. 
— An  association  of  men  who  will  not  quarrel 
with  one  another  is  a  thing  which  never  yet 
existed,  from  the  greatest  confederacy  of  na- 
tions down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry. — To 
John  Taylor,  iv,  247.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  265. 
(Pa.,  1798.) 

—  QUEBEC,  Expedition  against. — See 
Arnold. 

7134.  QXJIET,  Love  of.— I  want  to  be 
quiet ;  and  although  some  circumstances,  now 
and  then,  excite  me  to  notice  them,  I  feel  safe, 
and  happier  in  leaving  events  to  those  whose 
turn  it  is  to  take  care  of  them  ;  and.  in  general, 
to  let  it  be  understood,  that  I  meddle  little  or 
not  at  all  with  public  affairs. — To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  vi,  310.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  452.  (M., 
1814.) 

—  QUILLING.— See  Music. 

7135.  QUOBUM,  Constitution  of  .—Two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house  shall  be  a 
quorum. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ed.,  ii.    17'     (June   1776.) 

7136. .  Two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Court.  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  be  a  quorum 
*  *  *  . — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  24.     (June  1776.) 

7137.  .     A    majority    of    either 

house  shall  be  a  quorum,  *  *  *  but  any  smaller 
proportion  which  from  time  to  time  shall  be 
thought  expedient  by  the  respective  ho\ises. 
shaH  be  sufficient  to  call  for.  and  to  pnn'sh, 
their  non-attending  members,  and  to  adjourn 
themselves  for  anv  time  not  exceeding  one 
week. — Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia. 
viii,  444.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  324.     (1783) 


7138.  QXJOBXJM,  Size  of.— The  Assem- 
bly exercises  a  power  of  determining  the 
quorum  of  their  own  body  which  may  legislate 
for  us.*  After  the  establishment  of  the  new 
form  they  adhered  to  the  Lex  majoris  partis, 
founded  in  common  law  as  well  as  common  right 
(Bro.  abr.  Corporations.  31,  34.  Hakewell,  93.) 
It  is  the  natural  law  of  everv  assembly  of  men, 
whose  numbers  are  not  fixed  by  any  other  law. 
(Puff.  Off.  horn.  I,  2,  c.  6.  ^§  12.)  They  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  require  the  presence  of 
a  majority  of  their  whole  number  to  pass  an 
act.  But  the  British  parliament  fixes  its  own 
quorum ;  our  former  assemblies  fixed  their  own 
quorum;  and  one  precedent  in  favor  of  power 
is  stronger  than  an  hundred  against  it.  The 
House  of  Delegates,  therefore,  have  lately  voted 
(June  4,  1781),  that,  during  the  present  danger- 
ous invasion,  forty  members  shall  be  a  house  to 
proceed  to  business.  They  have  been  moved  to 
this  by  the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  collect  a 
house.  But  this  danger  could  not  authorize 
them  to  call  that  a  house  which  was  none;  and 
if  they  may  fix  it  at  one  number,  they  may  at 
another,  till  it  loses  its  fundamental  character 
of  being  a  representative  bodv.  As  this  vote 
expires  with  the  present  invasion,  it  is  probable 
the  former  rule  will  be  permitted  to  revive; 
because  at  present  no  ill  is  meant.  The  power, 
however,  of  fixing  their  own  quorum  has  been 
avowed,  and  a  precedent  set.  From  forty  it 
may  be  reduced  to  four,  and  from  four  to 
one ;  from  a  house  to  a  committee,  from  a  com- 
mittee to  a  chairman  or  speaker,  and  thus  an 
oligarchy  or  monarchy  be  substituted  under 
forms  supposed  to  be  reg^ular.  "  Omnia  mala 
exempla  ex  bonis  orta  sunt;  sed  ubi  imperium 
ad  ignaros  aut  minus  bonos  pervenit,  notmm 
illud  exemplum  ab  dignis  et  idoneis  ad  indignos 
et  non  indoneos  fertur  ".  When,  therefore,  it  is 
considered  that  tnere  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  the 
assumption  by  the  Assembly  of  all  the  powers 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  and  that 
these  may  come  to  the  hands  of  the  smallest 
rag  of  delegation,  surely  the  people  will  say,  and 
their  representatives,  while  yet  they  have  honest 
representatives,  will  advise  them  to  say.  that 
they  will  not  acknowledge  as  laws  any  acts  not 
considered  and  assented  to  by  the  major  part  of 
their  delegates. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  367. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  229.     (1782.) 

7139.  RACE,  Improvement  of  human. 
— The  passage  you  quote  from  Theognis,  I 
think  has  an  ethical  rather  than  a  political  ob- 
ject. The  whole  piece  is  a  moral  exhortation, 
*  *  *  and  this  passage  particularly  seems  to 
be  a  reproof  to  man.  who,  while  with  his  do- 
mestic animals  he  is  curious  to  improve  the 
race,  by  employing  always  the  finest  male,  pays 
no  attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own 
race,  but  intermarries  with  the  vicious,  the  ugly 
or  the  old,  for  considerations  of  wealth  or  am*- 
bition.  It  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
adopted  afterwards  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
expressed  by  Ocellus  in  another  form  *  ♦  ♦ 
which,  as  literally  as  intehigibility  will  admit, 
may  be  thus  translated,  '*  concerning  the  inter- 
procreation  of  men.  how.  and  of  whom  it  sha'l 
be,  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  modesty  and  sanctity,  conjointly,  this  is 
what  I  think  right.  First,  to  lay  it  down  that 
we  do  not  commix  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  but 
of  the  procreation  of  children.  For  the  powers, 
the  organs  anu  desires  tor  coition  have  not  been 
given  by  God  to  man  for  the  sake  of  pleasure, 
but  for  the  procreation  of  the  race.  For  as  it 
were  incongruous,  for  a  mortal  bom  to  partake 
of  divine  life,  the  immortality  of  the  race  being 

•  Jeflferson  characterized  this  power  as  one  of  th% 
defects  of  the  first  Virgfinia  constitutlotL.— "^"OV^cs^u 
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taken  away,  (jud  fulfilled  the  purpose  by  making 
the  generations  uninterrupted  and  continuous. 
This,  therefore,  wc  are  especially  to  lay  down 
as  a  principle,  that  coition  is  not  for  the  sake 
ot  p.easurc  ".  But  nature,  not  trusting  to  this 
moral  and  abstract  motive,  seems  to  have  pro- 
vided more  securely  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species,  by  making  it  the  eiTect  of  the  oestrum 
implanted  in  the  constitution  of  both  sexes. 
And  not  only  has  the  commerce  of  love  been 
indulged  on  this  unhallowed  impulse,  but  made 
subservient  .ilso  to  wealth  and  ambition  by  mar- 
riage, without  regard  to  the  beauty,  the  healthi- 
ness, the  understanding,  or  virtue  of  the  sub- 
ject from  which  we  are  to  breed.  The  selecting 
the  best  male  for  a  harem  of  well  chosen  fe- 
males also,  which  Theognis  seems  to  recommend 
from  the  example  of  our  sheep  and  asses,  would 
doubtless  improve  the  human,  as  it  does  the 
brute  animal,  and  produce  a  race  of  veritable 
apt^TOt.  For  experience  proves  that  the 
moral  and  physical  qualities  of  man,  whether 
good  or  evil,  arc  transmissible  in  a  certain  de- 
gree from  father  to  son.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
equal  rights  of  man  will  rise  up  against  this 
privileged  Solomon  and  his  harem,  and  oblige 
us  to  continue  acquiescence  under  the  **Afia/i- 
pao^ti  yeveoi  tx^roor  •'  which  Theognis  com- 
plains of.  and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  acci- 
dental aristoi  produced  by  the  fortuitous  con- 
course of  breeders. — To  John  Adams,  vi.  222. 
Ford  ed..  ix,  424.     (M..  1813.) 

7140.  RACES,  Mingling  of.^In  time, 
you  [Indians]  will  be  as  we  are;  you  will  be- 
come one  people  with  us.  Your  blood  will  m«x 
with  ours :  and  will  spread  with  ours,  over  this 
great  Island. — Indian  Address.  viii,  234. 
(1801;.) 

7141.  BAIKBOWS,   Formation  of.— An 

Abbe  here  [Paris]  has  shaken,  if  not  destroyed, 
the  theory  of  Dominis.  Descartes  and  Newton, 
for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow. 
According  to  that  theory,  you  know,  a  cone  of 
rays  issuing  from  the  sun.  and  falling  on  a 
cloud  in  the  opposite  part  of  the  heavens,  is 
reflected  back  in  the  form  of  a  smaller  cone,  the 
apex  of  which  is  the  eye  of  the  observer  ;  so  that 
the  eye  of  the  observer  must  be  in  the  axis  of 
both  cones,  and  ennally  distant  from  every  part 
of  the  bow.  Rut  he  observes  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly seen  bows,  the  one  end  of  which  has 
i)een  very  near  to  him.  and  the  other  at  a  very 
great  distance.  I  have  often  seen  the  same 
thing  myself.  I  recollect  well  to  have  seen  the 
iMul  of  a  rainbow  between  myself  and  a  house, 
or  between  myself  and  a  bank,  not  twenty  yards 
distant  :  and  this  repeatedly.  But  1  never  saw. 
what  he  says  he  has  seen,  ditferent  rainbows 
at  the  same  time  intersecting  each  other.  I 
never  saw  coexistent  bows,  which  were  not  con- 
centric also.  Again,  according  to  the  theory, 
if  tlie  "iun  is  in  the  horizon,  the  horizon  inter- 
ci-pts  the  lower  half  of  the  bow:  if  alxn-e  the 
Imrizon.  that  intercepts  more  than  h.ilf.  in  pro- 
purtiun.  So  that,  generally,  the  bow  is  less 
than  a  senii-circlc.  and  never  more.  He  says 
hi*  has  seen  it  more  than  a  semi-c'rcle.  I  have 
often  seen  the  leg  of  the  bow  be'ow  my  level. 
My  situation  .it  Monticello  admits  this,  because 
there  i**  a  mountain  there  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ot  the  aftornocMi's  sun.  the  valley  between 
which  ami  Monticello.  is  five  hundred  feet  deep. 
I  have  seen  a  Uir  of  a  rainbow  plunge  down  on 
the  river  running  through  the  valley.  But  1  do 
not  recollfct  ti»  have  remarked  at  any  t'm*'  tliat 
the  bow  was  more  than  half  a  circle.  It  .appe.irs 
to  me  that  these  facts  demolish  the  Newttmian 
hypothesis,  but  they  do  not  support  that  in  its 


stead  by  the  Abbe.  He  supposes  a  clond 
tween  the  sun  and  the  observer,  and  t 
through  some  opening  in  that  cloud,  the  r 
pass,  and  form  an  iris  on  the  opposite  part 
the  heavens,  just  as  a  ray  passing  throufl 
hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  i 
falling  on  a  prism  there,  forms  the  prisnu 
colors  on  the  opposite  wall.  According  to  tl 
we  might  see  bows  of  more  than  the  hiUf  cir 
as  often  as  of  less.  A  thousand  other  objectn 
occur  to  this  hypothesis.  ♦  *  •  The  rei 
is  that  we  were  wiser  than  we  were,  Uy  ba^ 
an  error  the  less  in  our  catalogue. — To  R 
James  Madison,     ii,  430.     (P..   1788.) 

7142.  BAINBOWS,     Iiunar.— I     ha 

twice  seen  bows  formed  oy  the  moon.  Tl 
were  of  the  color  of  the  common  circ!e  ron 
the  moon,  and  were  very  near,  being  withii 
few  paces  of  me  in  both  instances. — To  Wii 

lAM      OUNBAR.      iv,      348.      FORB      ED..      Vli,     4I 

(W.,  Jan.  1 80 1.) 

7143.  BAIKB0W8  AT  MOVTICELL 

— I  remark  a  rainbow  of  a  great  portion 
the  circle  observed  by  you  when  on  the  line 
demarcation.  I  live  in  a  situation  which  fa 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  more  than  t 
semicircle  often.  I  am  on  a  faUl  five  hundr 
feet  perpendicularly  high.  On  the  east  side 
breaks  down  abruptly  to  the  base,  where  a  riv 
passes  through.  A  rainbow,  therefore,  abo 
sunset,  plunges  one  of  its  legs  down  to  the  rivi 
five  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  eye  < 
the  top  of  the  hill. — ^To  William  Dunsak.  i 
348.     Ford  kd.,  vii,  483,     (W.,  Jan.  1801.) 

7144.  RAiraOLPH  (Edmund),  Indi 
dsivenesB. — Everything  [in  the  cabine 
hangs  upon  the  opinion  of  a  single  pent 
[Edmund  Randolph]  and  that  the  most  ind 
cisive  one  I  ever  had  to  do  business  with.  I 
will  always  contrive  to  agree  in  principle  wit 
one  but  in  conclusion  with  the  other. — ^1 
James   Madison,     iii.   <c6.     (1793.) 

7145.  RANDOLPH   (Sdxniind),   PzlBC 

pies  and  practice.— Though  he  mistakes  h 
own  political  character  in  the  aggregate,  yet  1 
gives  it  *  ♦♦  in  the  deUil  [in  his  pan 
phlet  entitled  '*  Vindication  "].  Thus,  he  W] 
poses  himself  a  man  of  no  party  (page  97] 
that  his  opinions  not  containing  any  systemat 
adherence  to  party,  fall  sometimes  on  one  sic 
and  sometimes  on  the  other  fpage  58).  Yet  li 
gives  you  these  facts,  which  show  that  the 
fall  generally  on  both  sides,  and  are  complel 
inconsistencies,  i.  He  never  gave  an  opinio 
in  the  cabinet  against  the  rights  of  the  ntopi 
( page  97 ) :  yet  he  advised  the  denunciabon  c 
the  popular  T Democratic]  societies  (page  67 
2.  He  would  not  neglect  the  overtures  of  a  com 
mercial  treaty  with  France  (page  7c):  yet  h 
always  opposed  it  while  Attorney  General,  an 
never  seems  to  have  proposed  it  while  Secretar 
of  State.  3.  He  concurs  in  resorting  to  the  mi 
itia  to  quell  the  pretended  insurrections  in  th' 
west  (page  81).  and  proposes  an  augmentatioi 
from  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  to  fiften 
thousand,  to  march  against  men  at  thci: 
ploughs  (page  80) :  yet  on  the  5th  of  August  h( 
is  against  their  marching  (pages  83.  101).  an< 
on  the  25th  of  August  he  is  for  it  (page  84.* 
4.  He  concurs  in  the  measure  of  a  mission  ex 
trnordinary  to  I^ndon  (as  inferred  from  pag< 
58).  but  objects  to  the  men.  to  w't,  Hamilioi 
and  Jay  (page  58).  5.  He  was  against  granlini 
commercial  powers  to  Mr.  Jay  (page  58):  7^ 
he  besieged  ^he  doors  of  the  Senate  to  procur 
their  advice  to  ratify.  6.  He  advises  the  Preii 
dent  to  a  ratification  on  the  merits  of  the  [Jay 
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treaty  (page  97),  but  to  a  suspension  till  the 
provision  order  is  repealed  {page  98).  The  fact 
is.  that  he  has  generally  given  his  principles 
to  the  one  party,  and  his  practice  to  the  other, 
the  oyster  to  one,  the  shell  to  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately, the  shell  was  generally  the  lot  of  his 
friends,  the  French  and  republicans,  and  the 
oyster  of  their  antagonists.  Had  he  been  firm 
to  the  principles  he  professes  in  the  year  1793. 
the  President  would  have  been  kept  from  an 
habitual  concert  with  the  British  and  anti-repub- 
lican party.  But  at  that  time  I  do  not  know 
which  Randolph  feared  most,  a  British  fleet,  or 
French  disorganizers.  Whether  his  conduct  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  superior  view  of  things,  an 
adherence  to  right  without  regard  to  party,  as  he 
pretends,  or  to  an  anxiety  to  trim  between  both, 
those  who  know  his  character  and  capacity  will 
decide. — To  William  B.  Giles,  iv.  125.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  40.     (M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

7146. .      [Edmund    Randolph's] 

narrative  [in  his  pamphlet]  is  so  straight  and 
plain,  that  even  those  who  did  not  know  him 
will  acquit  him  of  the  charp^e  of  bribery.  Those 
who-  knew  him  had  done  it  from  the  first. — To 
William  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  41. 
(M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

7147.  RANDOLPH  (Edmund),  Besig- 
natlon. — The  resignation,  or  rather  the  re- 
moval, of  Randolph,  you  wi'.l  have  learned. 
His  vindication  bears  hard  on  the  Executive 
in  the  opinions  of  this  quarter,  and  though  it 
clears  him  in  their  judgment  of  the  charge  of 
bribery,  it  does  not  give  them  high  ideas  of 
his  wisdom  or  steadiness. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  59.     (M..   1796.) 

7148.  BANDOLPH  (John),  Attacks  on 
Jefferson. — That  Mr.  Randolph  has  openly 
attacked  the  Administration  is  sufficiently 
known.  We  were  not  disposed  to  join  in  league 
with  Britain,  under  any  belief  that  she  is  fight- 
ing for  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  to  enter 
into  war  with  Spain,  and  consequently  France. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  in  the  same 
sentiment  when  they  rejected  Mr.  Randolph's 
resolutions  for  raising  a  body  of  regular  troops 
for  the  western  service.  We  are  for  a  peaceable 
accommodation  with  all  those  nations,  if  it  can 
be  effected  honorably.  This,  perhaps,  is  not 
the  only  ground  of  his  alien«ition  :  but  which 
side  retains  its  orthodoxy,  the  vote  of  eighty- 
seven  to  eleven  republicans  may  satisfy  you. — 
To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
43a.     (W..  March  1806.) 

7149.  BANDOLPH  (John),  Defection.— 

The  separation  of  a  member  of  great  talents  and 
weight  from  the  present  course  of  things,  scat- 
tered dismay  for  a  time  among  those  who  had 
been  used  to  see  him  with  them.  A  little  time, 
however,  enabled  them  to  rally  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  to  resume  their  track  under  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  good  sense.  As  long  as  we 
pursue  without  deviation  the  principles  we  have 
always  professed,  I  have  no  fear  of  deviation 
from  them  in  the  main  body  of  republicans. — 
To  Caesar  A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  436. 
(W.,  March   1806.) 

7150. .    Unexpected  and  strange 

phenomena  in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  pro- 
duced a  momentary  dismay  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  However  the 
body  of  republicans  soon  discovered  their  true 
situation,  rallied  to  their  own  principles,  and 
moved  on  towards  their  object  in  a  solid  pha- 
lanx ;  insomuch  that  the  session  did  most  of  the 
l^ood  which  was  in  their  power,  and  did  it 
well.     Republicanism  may  perhaps  have  lost  a 


few  of  its  anomalous  members,  but  the  steadi- 
ness of  its  great  mass  has  considerably  increased 
on  the  whole  my  confidence  in  the  solidity  and 
permanence  of  our  government. — To  John  Iy- 
LEK.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  442.     (W.,  April  1806.) 

7151. .  His  course  [in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration]  has  excited  consid- 
erable alarm.  Timid  men  consider  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  our  government,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  rent  into  pieces  by  demagogues, 
and  to  end  in  anarchy.  I  survey  the  scene  with 
a  different  eye  and  draw  a  different  augury  from 
it.  In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great 
mass  of  good  sense,  Kfr.  Randolph's  popular 
eloquence  gave  him  such  advantages  as  to  place 
him  unrivalled  as  a  leader  of  the  House;  and 
although  not  conciliatory  to  those  whom  he  led, 
principles  of  duty  and  patriotism  induced  many 
of  them  to  swallow  humiliations  he  subjected 
them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he 
kept  the  path  of  right  himself.  The  sudden 
defection  of  such  a  man  could  not  but  produce 
a  momentary  astonishment,  and  even  dismay; 
but  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  tne 
House  rallied  around  its  principles,  and  without 
any  leader  pursued  steadily  the  business  of  the 
session,  did  it  well,  and  by  a  strength  of  vote 
which  has  never  before  been  seen.  Upon  all 
trying  questions,  exclusive  of  the  federalists, 
the  minority  of  republicans  voting  with  him  has 
been  from  four  to  six  or  eight,  against  from 
ninety  to  one  hundred;  and  although  be  treats 
the  federalists  with  ineffable  contempt,  yet, 
having  declared  eternal  opposition  to  this  ad- 
ministration, and  consequently  associated  with 
them,  in  his  votes,  he  will  ♦  ♦  *  ©nd  with 
them.  The  augury  I  draw  from  this  is,  that 
there  is  a  steady,  ffood  sense  in  the  Legislature, 
and  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  joined  with  good 
intentions,  which  will  lead  them  to  discern  and 
to  pursue  the  public  ^ood  under  all  circum- 
stances which  can  arise,  and  that  no  ignis 
fatuus  will  be  able  to  lead  them  long  astray. — 
To  James  Monroe,  v,  o.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  447. 
(W..  May  1806.) 

7152.  BANDOLPH  (John),  Florida 
purchase. — He  speaks  of  secret  communica- 
tions between  the  Executive  and  members  [of 
Congress],  of  backstairs'  influence,  &c.  But 
he  never  spoke  of  this  while  he  and  Mr.  Nich- 
olson enjoyed  it  almost  solely.  But  when 
he  differed  from  the  Executive  in  a  lead- 
ing measure,  and  the  Executive,  not  sub- 
mitting to  him.  expressed  their  sentiments  to 
o'hers.  the  very  sentiments  (to  wit.  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida)  which  he  acknowledges  they 
expressed  to  him,  then  he  roars  out  upon  the 
backstairs'  influence. — To  W.  A.  Burwell.  v, 
21.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  470.  (M.,  Sep.  1806.)  See 
Congress,  Leadership. 

7153.  BANDOLPH  (Peyton),  Estimate 

of' — He  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  man ; 
and  none  was  ever  more  beloved  and  respected 
by  his  friends.  Somewhat  cold  and  coy  towards 
strangers,  but  of  the  sweetest  afTabiMty  when 
ripened  into  acquaintance.  Of  Attic  pleasantry 
in  conversation,  always  good  humored  and  con- 
ciliatory. With  a  sound  and  logical  head,  he 
was  well  read  in  the  law  ;  and  his  opinions,  when 
consulted,  were  highly  regarded,  presenting  al- 
ways a  learned  and  sonnd  view  ot  the  subject, 
but  generally,  too,  a  listlessness  to  go  into  its 
thorough  development ;  for  being  heavy  and  in- 
ert in  body,  he  was  rather  too  indolent  and 
careless  for  business,  which  occasioned  him  to 
get  a  smaller  proportion  of  it  at  the  bar  than  his 
abilities  would  otherwise  have  commanded.  Vtv- 
deed,  after  his  appointment  as  MxotTvc^-Owvtx^ 
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[of  the  King],  he  did  not  seem  to  court,  nor 
scarcely  to  welcome  business.  In  that  office,  he 
considered  himself  equally  charged  with  the 
rights  of  the  Colony  as  with  those  of  the  crown ; 
and  in  criminal  prosecutions,  exaggerating  noth- 
ing, he  aimed  at  a  candid  and  just  state  of  the 
transaction,  liclieving  it  more  a  duty  to  save  an 
innocent  than  to  convict  a  guilty  man.  Al- 
though not  eloquent,  his  matter  was  so  substan- 
tial that  no  man  commanded  more  attention, 
which,  joined  with  a  sense  of  his  great  worth, 
gave  him  a  weight  in  the  House  of  Burgesses 
which  few  ever  attained. — To  Joseph  Dela- 
PLAiNE.     Ford  ed.,  x,  59.     (M.,  1816.) 

7154.  RANDOLPH  (ThomaB  Mann), 
Independence. — I  am  aware  that  in  parts  of 
the  Union,  and  even  with  persons  to  whom  Mr. 
Eppes  and  Mr.  [T.  M.]  Randolph  are  unknown^ 
and  myself  little  known,  it  will  be  presumed, 
from  their  connection,*  that  what  comes  from 
them  comes  from  me.  No  men  on  earth  are 
more  independent  in  their  sentiments  than  they 
are,  nor  any  one  less  disposed  than  I  am  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  others.  We  rarely 
speak  of  politics,  or  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  but  merely  historically,  and  I-  carefully 
avoid  expressing  an  opinion  on  them  in  their 
presence,  that  we  may  all  be  at  our  ease.  With 
other  meml>crs  [of  Congress],  I  have  believed 
that  more  unreserved  communications  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  public. — To  John  Rax- 
DOLPii.    D.  L.  J.,  293.    (W..  Dec.  1803.) 

7155.  BANDOLPH  (Thomas  Mann), 
Tribute  to. — A  gentleman  of  genius,  science, 
and  honorable  mind.t  He  filled  a  dignified 
station  in  the  General  Government,  and  the  most 
dignified  in  his  own  State. — Autobiography. 
i.  108.     Ford  kd.,  i,  150.     (1821.) 

—  RATIO     OF     APPOBTIONMENT.— 

Sec    .Xl'PORTlONMENT. 

7156.  READING,  Passion  for.— My  re- 

piipnance  10  the  writing  table  becomes  daily  and 
hourly  more  deadly  and  insurmountable.  In 
pl.ice  of  this  has  come  on  a  canine  ai>pctite  for 
reading.  And  I  indulge  in  it,  because  I  see  in  it 
a  relief  against  the  ta'diiim  scncctutis ;  a  lamp 
to  lighten  my  path  through  the  dreary  wilder- 
ness of  time  before  me,  whose  bourne  1  see  not. 
Losing  daily  all  interest  in  the  things  around 
us.  something  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void. 
With  mc  it  is  re«iding.  which  occupies  the  mind 
vvitlioiJt  the  lalior  of  producing  ideas  from  my 
own  stock. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  104.  Ford 
Ku.,  X,  108.     (M..  1818.) 

7157.  REASON,  Action  and. — Every  one 

must  act  according  to  ihc  dictates  of  his  own 
reason. — To  Rev.  Sa.miel  Miller,  v,  237. 
FoKD  ED.,  ix.   175.     (W.,   1808.) 

7158.  REASON,  Diverting.— Is  reason 
to  be  forever  amused  with  the  crochets  of 
physical  sciences,  in  which  she  is  indulged 
merely  to  divert  lier  from  solid  speculations 
on  the  rights  of  man.  and  wrongs  of  his  op- 
pressors? It  is  impossible.  The  day  of  de- 
liverance will  come,  although  I  shall  iim  live 
to  ^ce  ii.— To  M.  P.\GANEL.  v,  58J.  (M., 
1811.) 

7159.  REASON,  Fallible.— I  have  learned 
to  be  le^s  confident  in  the  conclusions  of 
human  reason,  and  give  inore  credit  to  the 

♦  S<jns-in-law  of  Jefferson.— Ki>i  roR. 

i  He  married  Jcflcrsviw' A e\desl daughter.— Editor. 


honesty  of  contrary  opinions. — ^To  Edwai» 
Livingston,  vii,  342.  Ford  ed.^  x.  joa  (M.. 
1824.) 

7160.  REASON,  Govenunent  and.— I 
hope  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain  and 
that  our  experiment  will  still  prove  that  men 
can  be  p;ovemed  by  reason. — ^To  George  M.i- 
soN.    iii,  209.    Ford  ed.,  v,  275.     (Pa..  1791.) 

7161.  REASON,  Oracle. — ^Every  man's 
own  reason  must  be  his  oracle. — To  Dr.  Be."?- 
jAMiN  Rush.    vi.  106.     (M.,  181 3.) 

7162.  REASON,  Power  of. — ^Truth  and 
reason  are  eternal.  They  have  prevailed. 
And  they  will  eternally  prevail,  however,  in 
times  and  places  they  may  be  overborne  for  a 
while  by  violence,  military,  civil,  or  ecclesias- 
tical—To Rev.  Mr.  Knox,  v,  503.  (M- 
1810.) 

7163.  BEASON,  Seeking.— The  public 
.say  from  all  quarters  that  they  wish  to  bear 
reason  and  not  disgusting  blackguardism.-^ 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  281.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
344.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

7164.  REASON,  Surrender  of.— Man 
once  surrendcrinq  his  reason,  has  no  remain- 
ing guard  against  absurdities  the  most 
monstrous,  and  like  a  ship  without  rndder, 
is  the  sport  of  every  wind. — To  J  axis 
Smith,    vii,  270.     (M.,  1822.) 

7165.  SEASON,     Umpiraffe     of.— We 

should  be  most  tmwise,  indeed,  were  we  to 
cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  po- 
sition in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  op- 
portunity she  has  endowed  us  with  *  •  • 
of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of 
bringing  collisions  of  interest  to  the  mn- 
pirage  of  reason  rather  than  of  force. — ^Thup 
Annual  Message,  viii,  29.  Ford  eol,  viiL 
273.     (1803.) 

7166. .     Every    man's   reason  is 

his  own  rightful  umpire.  This  principle, 
with  that  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
majority,  will  prcser\'e  us  free  and  prosper- 
ous as  long  as  they  are  sacredly  observed.— 
To  John  F.  Watson,    vi,  346.     (M..  1814.) 

7167.  BEASON  ts.  EBBOK.— Reason 
and  experiment  have  been  indulged,  and  er- 
ror has  fled  before  them. — Notes  ox  Vii- 
GiNiA.    viii,  401.    Ford  ed.,  iii.  264.    U7^) 

7168.  .  Reason  and  free  in- 
quiry arc  the  only  effectual  agents  against 
error. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  40a  Fow 
ED.,  iii.  263.     (1782.) 

7160.  REASON  ▼■.  F0BGS.--A  govern- 
ment of  reason  is  better  than  one  of  torce.— 
To  Richard  Rush,    vii,  183.    (M..  i8aa) 

7170.  BEBELUON,  Bacon's.— >I  letpni 
you  the  manuscript  history  of  Bacon's  rebelUofl- 
*  *  *  It  is  really  a  valuable  morsel  in  the 
history  of  Virginia.  That  transaction  is  tbe 
more  marked,  as  it  was  the  only  rebellioa  or  in- 
surrection *  *  *  in  the  colony  before  the 
American  Revolution. — ^To  Rupus  Kivg.  i*> 
5-28.     (W..    1804.) 

7171.  BBBSLLZOlTp  7k«adam  fram^ 
We  have  had  thirteen  Sutes  indcpeadciit  dev« 
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years.  There  has  been  one  rebellion.  That 
comes  to  one  rebellion  in  a  century  and  a  half 
for  each  State.  What  country  before  ever  ex- 
isted a  century  and  a  half  without  a  rebellion  ? — 
To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467. 
(P.,  1787.)     See  Government. 

7172.  REBELLION,  Necessary.— I  hold 
it  that  a  little  rebellion,  now  and  then,  is  a  good 
thing,  and  as  necessary  in  the  political  worid  as 
storms  are  in  the  physical. — To  James  Madison. 
ii,  105.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  362.     (P.,  1787-) 

7173. .     A    little    rebellion    now 

and  then  ♦  ♦  *  is  a  medicine  necessary  for 
the  sound  health  of  government. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  105.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  363.  (P.. 
1787.) 

—  REBELLION,  Shays's.— See  Shays's 
Rebellion. 

7174.  REBELLION,  Spirit  of.— The 
spirit  of  resistance  to  government  is  so  valuable 
on  certain  occasions,  that  I  wish  it  to  be  always 
kept  alive.  It  will  often  be  exercised  when 
wrong,  but  better  so  than  not  to  be  exercised  at 
all. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  370. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7175.  REBELLION,  Remedy  for.— 
What  country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its 
rulers  are  not  warned,  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? 
Let  them  take  arms.  The  remedy  is  to  set  them 
right  as  to  facts,  pardon  and  pacify  them. — To 
VV.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467.  (P.. 
1787.)     See  Publicity. 

7176.  REBELLION,  Unsuccessful.— 
Unsuccessful  rebellions  generally  establish  the 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  people  which 
have  produced  them.  An  observation  of  this 
truth  should  render  honest  republican  governors 
so  mild  in  their  punishment  of  rebellions,  as 
not  to  discourage  them  too  much. — To  James 
Madison,  ii,  105.  Ford  ed..  iv,  362.  (P., 
1787.) 

7177.  REBELLION,  Useful.— I  like  a 
little  rebellion  now  and  then.  It  is  like  a  storm 
in  the  atmosphere. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  370.     (P.,  1787-) 

-.  BJSCEPTIONS,    Presidential.- See 

Ceremony,  Etiquette,  Formalities  and 
Levees. 

7178.  RECIPROCITY,  British.— It  is 
with  satisfaction  I  lay  before  you  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  anticipating  this  sub- 
ject so  far  as  to  authorize  a  mutual  abolition 
of  the  duties  and  countervailing  duties  per- 
mitted under  the  treaty  of  1794.  It  shows 
on  their  part  a  spirit  of  justice  and  friendly 
accommodation  which  it  is  our  duty  and  our 
interest  to  cultivate  with  all  nations.  Whether 
this  would  produce  a  due  equality  in  the 
navigation  between  the  two  countries,  is  a 
subject  for  your  consideration. — Second  An- 
SVAL  Message,  viii,  16.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  182. 
rDec.  1802.) 

7179.  RECIPROCITY,  Commerce  and.— 
Free  commerce  and  navigation  are  not  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexa- 
tions ;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  any  re- 
laxation of  them.— Foreign  Commerce  Re- 
port,   vii.  647.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  480.     (i793  ) 

7180.  RECIPROCITY,  Frencli.— I  have 
been  laboring  with  the  ministry  to  get  the 


trade  between  France  and  the  United  States 
put  on  a  better  footintr.  by  admitting  a  free 
importation  and  sale  of  our  produce,  assur- 
ing them  that  we  should  take  their  manufac- 
tures at  whatever  extent  they  would  enable 
UP  to  pay  for  them. — To  Mr.  Otto,  i,  558. 
(P.,  1786.) 

7181.  RECIPROCITY,  Justice  and.— 
On  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  that 
portion  of  the  general  carrying  trade  which 
had  fallen  to  our  share  during  the  war.  was 
abridged  by  the  returning  competition  of 
the  belligerent  powers.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  was  just.  But  in  addition  we 
find  in  some  parts  of  Europe  monopoHzing 
discriminations,  which,  in  the  form  of  duties, 
tend  effectually  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
thither  our  own  produce  in  our  own  vessels. 
From  existing  amities,  and  a  spirit  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  hoped  that  friendly  discussion  will 
produce  a  fair  and  adequate  reciprocity.  But 
should  false  calculations  of  interest  defeat 
our  hope,  it  rests  with  the  Legislature  to 
decide  whether  they  will  not  meet  inequal- 
ities abroad  with  countervailing  inequalities 
at  home,  or  provide  for  the  evil  in  any  other 
way. — Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  16. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  182.    (Dec.  1802.) 

7182.  RECIPROCITY,  Modification  of. 
— Where  the  circumstances  of  either  party 
render  it  expedient  to  levy  a  revenue,  by  way 
of  impost,  on  commerce,  its  freedom  might 
be  modified,  in  that  particular,  by  mutual 
and  equivalent  measures,  preserving  it  entire 
in  all  others. — Foreign  Commerce  Report. 
vii,  646.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  479.    (Dec.  1793.) 

—  RECORDS,    Preservation    of. — See 

History,  Records  of. 

7183.  RECTITUDE,  Contentment  and.— 
Crooked  scherncs  will  end  by  overwhelming 
their  authors  and  coadjutors  in  disgrace,  and  he 
alone  who  walks  strict  and  upright,  and  who,  in 
matters  of  opinion,  will  be  contented  that  others 
should  be  as  free  as  himself,  and  acquiesce  when 
his  opinion  is  fairly  overruled,  will  attain  his 
object  in  the  end. — To  Gideon  Granger,  iv, 
543.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  300.     (M.,  1804.) 

7184.  RECTITUDE,    Fame    and. — Give 

up  money,  give  up  fame,  give  up  science,  give 
the  earth  itself  and  all  it  contains,  rather  than 
do  an  immoral  act.  And  never  suppose,  that  in 
any  possible  situation,  or  under  any  circum- 
stances, it  is  best  for  you  to  do  a  dishonorable 
thing,  however  slightly  so  it  may  appear  to  you.* 
—To  Peter  Carr.   i.  396.     (P.,  1785) 

—  REDEMPTIONERS.— See  Popula- 
tion. 

7185.  REFORM,  Adequate.— The  hole 
and  the  patch  should  be  commensurate. — ^To 
James  Madison,  ii,  152.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  390. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7186.  REFORM,  Congpress  and.— The 
representatives  of  the  people  in  Congress  are 
alone  competent  to  judge  of  the  general  dis- 
position of  the  people  and  to  what  precise 
point  of  reformation  they  are  ready  to  go. — 
To  Mr.  Rutherford,    iii,  499.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

*  Peter  Carr  was  the  young  nephew  of  J^&vcwinDu — 
EDITOR. 
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7187.  BEFOBJI,  Constitutional.— Hap- 
pily for  us  that  when  we  find  our  constitu- 
tions defective  and  insufficient  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  our  people,  we  can  assemble 
with  all  the  coolness  of  philosophers,  and  set 
them  to  rights,  while  every  other  nation  on 
earth  must  have  recourse  to  arms  to  amend. 
o»-  to  restore  their  constitutions. — To  M.  Du- 
mas,    ii,  264.     (P..  1787.) 

7188.  BEFOBM,  In  France.— Surely 
under  such  a  mass  of  misrule  and  oppression 
I  as  existed  in  France  in  1788]  a  people  might 
justly  press  for  a  thoroup;h  reformation,  and 
might  even  dismount  their  rou^h-shod  riders 
and  leave  them  to  walk  on  their  own  legs. — 
AuTOBioGRArnY.  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i.  119. 
(1821.J 

7189.  BEFOBM,  OenerationB  and. — The 

idea  that  institutions  established  for  the  use 
of  the  nation  cannot  be  touched  nor  modified, 
even  to  make  them  answer  their  end.  because 
of  rights  gratuitously  supposed  in  those  em- 
ployed to  manage  them  in  trust  for  the  pub- 
lic, may  perhaps  be  a  salutary  provision 
against  the  abuses  of  a  monarch,  but  is  most 
absurd  against  the  nation  itself.  Yet  our 
lawyers  and  priests  generally  inculcate  this 
doctrine,  and  suppose  that  preceding  genera- 
tions held  the  earth  more  freely  than  we  do; 
had  a  right  to  impose  laws  on  us.  unalterable 
by  ourselves,  and  that  we,  in  like  manner, 
can  make  laws  and  impose  burthens  on  fu- 
ture generations,  which  they  will  have  no 
right  to  alter;  in  fine,  that  the  earth  belongs 
to  the  dead  and  not  to  the  living. — To  Gov- 
KRNOR  Plumer.     vii,    19.     (M.,   1816.)     See 

CiENKRATlONS. 

7190.  BEFOBM,     Government     and.— - 

Our  citizens  may  be  <leceived  for  awhile,  and 
have  been  deceived  ;  but  as  long  as  the  presses 
can  be  protected,  we  may  trust  to  them  for 
light;  still  nu>re  perhaps  to  the  taxga:lierers; 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  our  anti-repub- 
licans to  risk  tlicni'^elves  on  any  change  of 
government,  but  a  very  cxf^cnsii-c  one.  Re- 
unce  every  dcpartnunt  to  economy,  and  there 
will  be  no  lemplalion  to  them  to  betray  their 
constituent'^.— To  Akciiiuald  Stuart.  Ford 
i:i)..  vii,  378.     iM..  I7i)().) 

7191.  BEFOBM,  Gradual.— A  forty 
years*  oxnerirnce  of  pojiular  as<emblii.'S  has 
taupht  me.  that  you  nui<t  give  them  time  for 
every  sttp  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
halU.  and  the  machine  retrogrades. — To  Joel 
irvki.ow.  v.  J17.  Ford  ed..  ix,  ityg.  ( W., 
1807.) 

7192.  .     Truth     advances,     and 

rrn>r  recede^  step  by  step  only:  and  to  do  our 
i\llow-iiien  the  mo>l  go(»d  in  our  power,  we 
i^ui«-t  lead  wlu-re  we  can.  follow  where  we 
cannot,  and  <iill  go  with  thrm.  watching  al- 
ways the  favorabU"  monu-nt  for  helping  them 
to  another  sti-p. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi, 
,UK).     (.  M..  1S14.I 

7193.  BEFOBM,      Moderation      in.— 

Thing.s  even  salutary  <h(nild  not  be  crammed 
finwn  the  :hi(»a*.-  «•?  di-senting  brethren,  es- 


pecially when  they  may  be  put  into  a  foi 
willingly  swallowed.* — To  Edwakd  1 
TON.    vii,  343.    Ford  ed.,  x,  joi.     (M 

7194.  BEFOBM,  NacMsity  for.- 

moderate  imperfections  [in  constitute 
laws]    had   better  be   bomc    with:    ' 
when  once  known,  we  accommodate  o 
to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of 
ing  their  ill  effects.       But  I  know  al 
laws  and  institutions  must  ko  hand 
with  the  progress  of  the  human  mi 
that  becomes  more  developed,  more 
ened.  as  new  discoveries  are  made,  ne^ 
disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
with  the  change  of  circumstances,  insi 
must  advance  also,  and   keep  pace  v 
times. — To    Samuel    Kekchival. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  42.     (M.,  1816.) 

7195.  BEFOBM,  Peaceable.— Go 

ing  with  your  pen  what  in  other  tin 
done  with  the  sword:  show  that  refo 
is  more  practicable  by  operation  on  i\ 
than  on  the  body  of  man. — To  1 
Paine.    Ford  Ea,  vi,  88.     (Pa.,  1792. 

7196 .    All     [reforms] 

*  *  *  [achieved]  peaceably,  by  the 
confining  their  choice  of  Representati 
Senators  to  persons  attached  to  re] 
government  and  the  principles  of  13 
office-hunters,  but  farmers,  whose  i 
are  entirely  agricultural.  Such  men 
true  representatives  of  the  great  Ai 
interest,  and  are  alone  to  be  relied  on 
pressing  the  proper  American  sentiti 
To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198.  F< 
vii,  170.     (M..  1797.) 

7197.  BEFOBM,     People     and.- 

ever  things  get  so  far  wrong  as  10 
their  notice,  the  people,  if  well  inform 
be  relied  on  to  set  them  to  rights.— 
Price,     ii,  553.     (P.,  1789.) 

7198 .     [Reformation]   i 

brought  about  by  the  people,  usine  tlu 
tive  rights  with  prudence  and  selt-pos 
and  not  suffering  themselves  to  be  di 
treacherous  emissaries. — To  Arthur 
iiKLL.    iv.  198.    Ford  ed..  vii.  170.    (  M. 

7199.  BEFOBM,    Persistent.— X« 

measure   was  ever  proposed   which, 
pursued,  failed  to  prevail  in  the  end.— 
WARD  Coles.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  479.     (M. 

7200. .     In     endeavors 

prove  our  situation,  we  should  never 
—To  John  Quincy  Adams,     vii.  8c 
1817.) 

7201.  BEFOBM,  Public  money 
nm  sensible  how  far  I  should  fall  shoi 
fecting  all  the  reformation  which  reasoi 

*  From  the  time  when  Jefferson  bcgfan  1 
reforms  in  the  Virginia  House  of  BarKesse& 
cnil  tendenc>;  and  large  lines  of  his  purr 
].HUicy  held  with  much  steadineas  in  the  nol 
tion  of  a  perfect  humanitarian iam.  To 
I1S86]  the  multitude  cherish  and  revere  his 
iind  in  so  doin<  pay  a  juat  debt  of  aratii 
friend  who  not  only  served  them,  aa  manr  b^ 
but  who  honored  and  reapected  them,  as 
have  done.— MOHSE*s  Lif^^fJeffKra^ti. 
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suggest,  and  experience  approve,  were  I  free  to 
do  whatever  I  thought  best;  but  when  we 
reflect  how  difficult  it  is  to  move  or  inflect  the 
great  machine  of  society,  how  impossible  to 
advance  the  notions  of  a  whole  people  sud- 
denly to  ideal  right,  we  see  the  wisdom  of 
Solon's  remark,  that  no  more  good  must  be 
attempted  than  the  nation  can  bear,  and  that 
all  will  be  chiefly  to  reform  the  waste  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  thus  drive  away  the  vultures 
who  prey  upon  it  and  improve  some  little 
upon  old  routines.  Some  new  fences  for  se- 
curing constitutional  rights  may,  with  the  aid 
of  a  good  Legislature,  perhaps  be  attainable. 
— To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  iv,  392.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

7202.  BEFOBM,  Quixotic. — Don  Quixote 
undertook  to  redress  the  bodily  wrongs  of  the 
world,  but  the  redressment  of  mental  vagaries 
would  be  an  enterprise  more  than  Quixotic. — 
To  Dr.  Waterhouse.  vii,  257.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
220.     (M.,  1822.) 

7208.  REFORM,  Retrenchment  and. — 
Levees  are  done  away.  The  first  communica- 
tion to  the  next  Congress  will  be,  like  all 
subsequent  ones,  by  message,  to  which  no  an- 
swer will  be  expected.  The  diplomatic  estab- 
lishment in  Europe  will  be  reduced  to  three 
ministers.  The  compensations  to  collectors 
depend  on  you  [Congress],  and  not  on  me. 
The  army  is  undergoing  a  chaste  reformation. 
The  navy  will  be  reduced  to  the  legal  estab- 
lishment by  the  last  of  this  month.  Agencies 
in  every  department  will  be  revised.  We 
shall  push  you  to  the  uttermost  in  economi- 
zing. A  very  early  recommendation  *  *  ♦ 
[was]  to  the  Postmaster  General  to  employ 
no  printer,  foreigner,  or  revolutionary  tory  in 
any  of  his  offices.— To  Nathaniel  Macx)N. 
iv.  396.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  52.     (W.,  May  1801.) 

7204. .     The     multiplication     of 

public  offices,  increase  of  expense  beyond  in- 
come, growth  and  entailment  of  a  public  debt, 
are  indications  soliciting  the  emplovment  of 
the  pruning  knife.— To  Spencer  Roane,  vii, 
212.    Ford  ed.,  x,  188.     (M.,  1821.) 

7205.  REFORM,  Suffrage  and.—The 
revolution  of  1800  was  as  real  a  revolution  in 
the  principles  of  our  government  as  that  of 
1776  was  in  its  form;  not  effected,  indeed,  by 
the  sword,  as  that,  but  by  the  rational  and 
peaceable  instrument  of  reform,  the  suffrage 
of  the  people.  To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  133. 
Ford  ed.,  x.  140.     (P.F.,  18 19.) 

7206.  REFORM,  Timely.— It  can  never 
be  too  often  repeated  that  the  time  for  fixing 
every  essential  right,  on  a  legal  basis,  is  while 
:>ur  rulers  are  honest  and  ourselves  united. — 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  402.  Ford  ed..  iii, 
266.     (1782.) 

7207.  REFORMERS,  Dangerous.— The 
office  of  reformer  of  the  ^superstitions  of  a 
nation  is  ever  dangerous. — To  William 
Short,    vii,  167.    (M.,  1820.) 

7208.  REOEKCIES,  Peaceable.— Re- 
gencies are  generally  peaceable. — To  Dr.  Cur- 
vie,   ii.  544.    (P.,  1788.) 


7209.  RELATIONS,  Appointment  to 
office. — The  public  will  never  be  made  to 
believe  that  an  appointment  of  a  relative  is 
made  on  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  unin- 
fluenced by  family  views;  nor  can  they  ever 
see  with  approbation  offices  the  disposal  of 
which  they  entrust  to  their  Presidents  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  divided  out  as  family  property. 
Mr.  Adams  degraded  himself  infinitely  by  his 
conduct  on  this  subject,  as  General  Wash- 
ington had  done  himself  the  greatest  honor. 
With  two  such  examples  to  proceed  by,  I 
should  be  doubly  inexcusable  to  err.  It  is 
true  that  this  places  the  relations  of  the  Presi- 
c'.cnt  in  a  worse  situation  than  if  he  were  a 
stranger,  but  the  public  good,  which  cannot 
be  affected  if  its  confidence  be  lost,  requires 
this  sacrifice.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  compensated 
by  sharing  in  the  public  esteem. — To  George 
Jefferson,  iv,  j8B.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  38.  (W., 
March  1801.) 

7210 .    I  am  much  concerned  to 

learn  that  any  disagreeable  impression  was  made 
on  your  mind,  by  the  circumstances  which  are 
the  subject  of  your  letter.  Permit  mc  first  to 
explain  the  principles  which  I  had  laid  down 
for  my  own  observance.  In  a  government  like 
ours,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  in 
order  to  enable  himself  to  do  all  the  good  which 
his  station  requires,  to  endeavor,  by  all  honor- 
able means,  to  unite  in  himself  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  people.  This  alone,  in  any  case 
v*herc  the  energy  of  the  nation  is  required,  can 
produce  a  union  of  the  powers  of  the  whole, 
and  point  them  in  a  single  direction,  as  if  all 
constituted  but  one  body  and  one  mind,  and  this 
alone  can  render  a  weaker  nation  unconquerable 
by  a  stronger  one.  Towards  acquiring  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  the  very  first  measure  is 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  disinterestedness,  and  that 
he  is  directing  their  affairs  with  a  single  eye 
to  their  good,  and  not  to  build  up  fortunes  for 
himself  and  family,  and  especially,  that  the  of- 
ficers appointed  to  transact  their  business,  are 
appointed  because  they  are  the  fittest  men,  and 
not  because  they^  are  his  relations.  So  prone 
are  they  to  suspicion,  that  where  a  President  ap- 
points a  relation  of  his  own,  however  worthy, 
they  will  believe  that  favor  and  not  merit,  was 
the  motive.  I,  therefore,  laid  it  down  as  a  law 
of  conduct  for  myself,  never  to  give  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  relation.  Had  I  felt  any  hesitation  in 
adopting  this  rule,  examples  were  not  wanting 
to  admonish  me  what  to  do  and  what  to  avo'd. 
Still,  the  expression  of  your  willingness  to  act 
in  any  office  for  which  you  were  qualified,  could 
not  be  imputed  to  you  as  blame.  It  would  not 
readily  occur  that  a  person  qualified  for  office 
ought  to  be  rejected  merely  because  he  was 
related  to  the  President,  and  the  then  more  re- 
cent examples  favored  the  other  opinion.  In 
this  light  I  considered  the  case  as  presenting 
itself  to  your  mind,  and  that  the  application 
might  be  perfectly  justifiable  on  your  part, 
while,  for  reasons  occurring  to  none  perhaps, 
hut  the  person  in  my  situation,  the  public  in- 
terest might  render  it  unadvisable.  Of  this, 
however,  be  assured  that  I  considered  the 
proposition  as  innocent  on  your  part,  and  that 
it  never  lessened  my  esteem  for  you.  or  the  in- 
terest 1  felt  in  your  welfare. — To  J.  Garland 
Jefferson,  v,  497.  Ford  ed..  ix.  270.  (M.,  1810.) 

7211, .    I   have   never   enquired 

what  number  of  sons,  relations  and  friends  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  printers,  or  other  ^«»^- 
ful  partisans  Colonel  Hamiltorv  Vv«l.^  ^tonK^^^  \^t 
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among  the  hundred  clerks  of  his  department, 
the  thousand  excisemen,  custom  house  ofiicers. 
loan  ofticers,  &c..  &c.,  &c.,  appointed  by  him,  or 
at  his  nod.  and  spread  over  the  Union ;  nor 
could  1  ever  have  imagined  that  the  man  who 
has  the  shuffling  of  millions  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  paper  'uto  money  and  money  into 
paper,  from  I^urope  to  America,  and  America  to 
Ruroi)e.  the  dealing  out  of  Treasury-secrets 
among  his  friends  in  what  time  and  measure  he 
pleases,  and  who  never  slips  an  occasion  of  ma- 
king friends  with  his  means,  that  such  an  one.  I 
say,  would  have  brought  forward  a  charge 
against  me  for  having  appointed  the  poet. 
I'Veneau,  translating  clerk  to  my  office,  with  a 
salary  of  250  dollars  a  year. — To  Prksident 
Washington,  iii,  464.  Ford  ed..  vi.  105.  (M.. 
179^'.) 

7212.  RELATIONS,  Becom mending. — 
Does  Mr.  Lee  go  back  to  Bordeaux?  If  he 
does,  I  have  not  a  wish  to  the  contrary.  If  he 
<ioes  not.  permit  me  to  place  my  friend  and 
kinsman  (i.  J.  [George  Jefferson]  on  the  list 
of  candiilates.  N'o  ai)pointment  can  fall  on  an 
honester  man.  and  his  talents  though  not  of 
the  first  order,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  sta- 
tion. His  juvlgment  is  very  sound,  and  his  pru- 
dence consummate. — To  Pkksident  M.xdison. 
Fokij  El).,  ix.  2S4.     CM.,  1810.J 

7213.  RELIGION,  Compulsion.— Com- 
pulsion in  religion  is  disiingiiisbed  peculiarly 
from  compulsion  in  every  other  thing.  1  may 
grow  rich  by  art  I  am  compelled  to  follow: 
I  may  recover  bcallh  by  medicines  I  am  com- 
pelled to  take  against  my  own  judgment :  but 
I  cannot  be  saved  by  a  worship  I  disbelieve 
and  abhor. —  Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed., 
ii.  loj.     (  1776?) 

7214.  RELIGION,        Differences.— If 

thinking  men  would  have  the  courage  to 
think  for  themselves,  and  to  speak  what  they 
think,  it  would  ])e  found  ibey  do  tioi  ditTer 
in  relii'.i*>ii>oi)inions  as  much  as  is  supposed. — 
To  louN  Adams,  vi.  loi.  F(H<d  kd..  ix.  410. 
(M.',  1S13.) 

7215.  RELIGION,  Discussions  concern- 
ing.— I  not  cuily  write  nothing  on  religion, 
but  ranly  pennii  myself  to  v;jx*ak  on  it,  and 
ne\er  but  in  a  reax^nablc  society. — To 
CiL\RLES  Ci.AS.     vi,  412.     (M.,  1815.) 

7216.  RELIGION,  Essence  of.— Tlie  life 
and  (;s>ence  <>f  uligion  con-ist  in  tlie  in- 
teninl  i)i'r-Ma>ii.n  or  l)clief  of  ihc  mind. — 
XoTi-.s  o\  Ri.Lii;ioN.  KoKD  KD.,  ii.  101. 
(177^)?) 

7217.  RELIGION,  Faith  and.— Xo  man 
b.is  power  to  K't  another  prescribe  his  faith. 
Fai'.h  i-  not  f.'iitb  without  bolicvinir. — Notes 
ON  Km  '.wy..     Vouu  in.,  ii.  joi.     i  17-O?) 

7218.  RELIGION.  Federal  government 
and. —  hi  ni.itlirs  of  religion.  1  have  ci'»nsid- 
cr«Ml  ili.li  it<  ivcA'  exercise  is  placed  by  the 
t^'n-lit^Ii■.n  indrpomienl  «-'f  the  po\ve:>  of  the 
(leiur;il  ( 'i-.'\  c  i-iMiieiil.  I  have,  therefore,  iin- 
(bii.'-.ki'n.  0:1  in  I  (.v'r.i-it.-n.  to  [nescribe  the 
reli|.;i<.>iis  L\erc--ts  -nitid  10  it:  bnt  have  left 
tiuMii,  ;i<  ilie  ("oHstimtion  foimd  them,  under 
the  dirt'ction  and  diseiphne  of  State  <»r  church 
authorities  aikuowlei'tred  by  the  several  re'.i- 
gioii>  s(.cietie.«>. —  Skiond  I\\i(;rk\i.  Al>- 
I^KiSs.     viii,  42.      I'oNP  Eh..  Mii.  .544.      (1805.) 


7219. .     1   consider    the   guv< 

merit  of  the  United  States  as  interdicted 
the  Constitution  from  intermeddling  with 
ligioiis  institutions,  their  doctrines,  discipl 
or  cxerci.ses.  Thi.^  results  not  only  from 
provision  that  no  law  shall  be  made  re>p 
ing  the  establishment  or  free  exerci>e  of 
ligion.  but  from  that  also  which  reserve: 
the  States  the  nowcrs  not  delegated  to 
United  States.  Certainly,  no  power  to  1 
scribe  any  religious  exercise,  or  to  a^si 
any  authority  in  religious  discipline,  has  h 
delegated  to  the  General  Government. 
must  then  rest  with  the  States,  as  far  a 
can  be  in  any  human  authority. — To  h 
S.xMi'EL  Miller,  v,  236.  Forded.,  ix. 
(W.,  1808.) 

7220. .     I  do  not  believe  it  is 

the  interest  of  religion  to  invite  the  civil  m 
istrate  to  direct  its  exercises,  its  discipl 
or  its  doctrines;  nor  of  the  religious  MX'iet 
I  hat  the  General  Government  should  Iw 
vested  with  the  power  of  effecting  any  i 
formiiy  of  time  or  matter  among  them.— 
Rev.  S.xmuel  Miller,  v.  237.  Ford  ed 
175-     (W..  1808.) 

7221.  BELIGION,  Freedom  of.— 
persons  shall  have  full  and  free  liberty 
religious  opinion. — Proposed  V.v.  Consti 
TioN.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  27.     (June  177O..) 

7222.  .     From     the     dissen-:i 

among  Sects  themselves  arise,  necessari!\ 
right  of  choosing  and  necessity  of  delibi 
ting  to  which  we  will  conforni.  But  ii 
chofjsc  for  ourselves,  we  nui<t  allow  other;; 
clioose  also.  This  establishes  religious  lilw 
—Notes  ox  RELifiiON.  Ford  ed.,  ii. 
117/6?) 

7223. .     If    1    be    marching 

with  my  utmo.st  vigor  in  that  way  which 
cording  to  the  sacred  geography  leads  to  je 
saiem  straight,  why  am  I  beaten  and  ill  11 
by  others  because  my  hair  is  not  of  the  ri; 
cut ;  becau.-ie  I  have  not  been  dres.-ed  rig 
because  I  eat  flesh  on  the  road;  becaux 
avoid  certain  by-ways  which  seem  to  lead  i 
briars;  becau.'ie  among  several  paih<  I  u 
that  which  «<eems  .^honest  antl  cleanest: 
cau-e  1  avoid  travellers  le.ss  grave  and  ki 
compatiy  with  others  who  are  more  sonr  .1 
austere:  or  because  I  follow  a  guide  crow: 
with  a  mitre  and  clothed  in  white?  Vet  lb 
are  the  frivr^lous  things  which  keep  Chri.-t;. 
at  war. — Xotes  on  RELUiiox.  Ford  e?.. 
UK).     U776?; 

7224. .     We    [the    Assembly 

Virginia]  *  *  *  declare  that  the  rig' 
hereby  asserted  [in  the  Statute  of  Religi 
I'Veetlom]  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  m" 
Ivind.  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  hcreaf 
])aN-ed  to  repeal  the  present  [act],  or  to  r.: 
row  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an 
fringement  of  natural  right. — St.\tlte 
Rkmgiovs  Freedom,  viii.  456.  Ford  ed.. 
^39-     (1779.) 

7225.  ^ — -.    I    do  not   like    [in 

Federal  Constitution]  the  omission  of  a  1 
of  rights,  providing  clearly  and  without 
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aid  of  sophisms  for  freedom  of  religion. — To 
James  Madison,  ii,  329.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  476. 
(P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

7226. .     Almighty     God     hath 

created  the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His 
supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  ma- 
king it  altogether  insusceptible  of  restraint. 
*  *  *  All  attempts  to  influence  it  by  tem- 
poral punishments  or  burthens,  or  by  civil 
incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of 
hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a  departure 
from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our 
religion,  who,  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coer- 
cions on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power 
to  do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason 
alone.— St.\tute  of  Religious  Freedom,  viii. 
.j54.    Ford  ED.,  ii,  237.    (i779) 

7227. .    By     a     declaration     of 

rights  I  mean  one  which  shall  stipulate  free- 
c'.om  of  religion.— To  A.  Donald,  ii,  355- 
(  P..  1788.) 

7228. .     I    sincerely    rejoice    at 

the  acceptance  of  our  new  Constitution  by 
nine  States.  It  is  a  good  canvas,  on  which 
some  strokes  only  want  retouchinjr.  What 
the.'se  are,  I  think  are  sufficiently  manifested 
by  the  general  voice  from  north  to  south, 
which  calls  for  a  bill  of  rights.  It  seems 
pretty  generally  understood  that  this  should 
go  to  *  *  *  religion.  *  *  *  The 
declaration,  that  religious  faith  shall  be  un- 
punished, does  not  give  impunity  to  crim- 
inal acts,  dictated  by  religious  error.— To 
James  Madison,  ii,  445.  Ford  ed.,  v,  45. 
(P..  July  1788.) 

7229. .     One  of  the  amendments 

to  the  Constitution  *  *  *  expressly  de- 
clares, that  *'  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  " ; 
thereby  guarding  in  the  same  sentence,  and 
under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  insomuch, 
that  whatever  violates  either,  throws  down 
the  sanctuary  .which  covers  the  others. — Ken- 
tucky Resolutions,  ix,  466.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
295-     (1798.) 

7230. .     I    am    for    freedom    of 

religion,  and  against  all  manoeuvres  to  bring 
about  a  legal  ascendancy  of  one  sect  over 
another.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv.  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  328.    (Pa.,  1799.) 

7231. .     Freedom    of    religion    I 

deem  [one  of  the]  essential  principles  of  our 
government  and,  consequently,  [one]  which 
ought  to  shape  its  administration.— First  In- 
augural Address,  viii,  4.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  5- 
(1801.) 

7232. .  Among  the  most  ines- 
timable of  our  blessings  is  that  *  *  *  of 
liberty  to  worship  our  Creator  in  the  way  we 
think  most  agreeable  to  His  will;  a  liberty 
deemed  in  other  countries  incompatible  with 
good  government  and  yet  proved  by  our  ex- 
perience to  be  its  best  support.— R.  to  A.  of 
Baptists,    viii,  119.    (1807.) 


7233. ^    We  have  solved   *   *   ♦ 

the  great  and  interesting  question  whether 
freedom  of  religion  is  compatible  with  order 
in  government,  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 
And  we  have  experienced  the  quiet  as  well  as 
the  comfort  which  results  from  leaving  every 
one  to  profess  freely  and  openly  those  prin- 
ciples of  religion  which  are  the  inductions  of 
his  own  reason,  and  the  serious  convictions 
of  his  own  inquiries. — R.  to  A.  Virginia 
Baptists,    viii,  139.    (1808.) 

7234. .    Having    ever    been    an 

advocate  for  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion 
and  exercise,  from  no  person,  certainly,  was 
an  abridgment  of  these  sacred  rights  to  be 
apprehended  less  than  from  myself. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Methodists,    viii,  142.    (1808.) 

7235. .    The     Constitution     has 

not  placed  our  religious  rights  under  the 
power  of  any  public  functionary. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Methodists,    viii,  142.     (1808.) 

7236. .  There  are  certain  prin- 
ciples in  which  the  constitutions  of  our  sev- 
eral States  all  agree,  and  which  all  cherish  as 
vitally  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  life, 
liberty,  property  and  safety  of  the  citizen. 
[One  is]  Freedom  of  Religion,  restricted  only 
from  acts  of  trespass  on  that  of  others. — To 
M.  CoRAY.  vii,  323.  (M.,  1823.)  See  Vir- 
ginia Statute  of  Religious  Freedom^  in  Ap- 
pendix. 

7237.  BELIOION,    Qovemment   and.— ^ 

Whatsoever  is  lawful  in  the  Commonwealth, 
or  permitted  to  the  subject  in  the  ordinary 
way,  cannot  be  forbidden  to  him  for  religious 
uses;  and  whatsoever  is  prejudicial  to  the 
Commonwealth  in  their  ordinary  uses  and, 
therefore,  prohibited  by  the  laws,  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  churches  in  their  sacred 
rites.  For  instance,  it  is  unlawful  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  or  in  a  private  house, 
to  murder  a  child.  It  should  not  be  permitted 
any  sect  then  to  sacrifice  children:  it  is  or- 
dinarily lawful  (or  temporarily  lawful)  to  kill 
calves  or  lambs.  They  may.  therefore,  be 
religiously  sacrificed,  but  if  the  good  of  the 

I  State  required  a  temporary  suspension  of 
killing  lambs,  as  during  a  siege,  sacrifices  of 

i  them  may  then  be  rightfully  suspended  also. 

;  This  is  the  true  extent  of  toleration. — Notes 
ON  Religion.    Forded.,  ii,  102.    (1776?) 

7238.  BELIGION,  Growth  of.— To  me 
no  information  could  be  more  welcome  than 
that  the  minutes  of  the  several  religious  so- 
cieties should  prove,  of  late,  larger  additions 
than  have  been  usual,  to  their  several  associa- 
tions.— R.  TO  A.  New  London  Methodists. 
viii.   147.     (180Q.) 

I  7239.  BELIOION,  Honesty  of  life  and. 
— I  must  ever  believe  that  religion  substan- 
tially good  which  produces  an  honest  life. 
—To  Miles  King,    vi,  388.    (M.,  1814.) 

7240.  BELIOION,  Interference  with.— 

No  man  complains  of  his  neighbor  for  ill 
management  of  his  affairs,  for  an  error  in 
sowing  his  land,  or  marrying  his  daughter, 
for  consuming  his  substance  in  taverns,  quIU 
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ing  down,  building,  &c.  Jn  all  these  he  has 
his  liberty:  but  if  he  do  not  frequent  the 
church,  or  there  conform  to  ceremonies,  there 
is  an  immediate  uproar.  The  care  of  every 
man's  soul  belongs  to  himself.  But  what  if 
he  neglect  the  care  uf  it  ?  Well,  what  it  he 
neglect  the  care  oi  his  health  or  estate,  which 
more  nearly  relate  to  the  State?  Will  the 
magistrate  make  a  law  that  he  shall  not  be 
poor  or  sick?  Laws  provide  asjainsl  injury 
from  others,  but  not  fn^m  our^^elvc-^.  Cio<\ 
Himself  will  not  save  men  against  their  wills. 
— Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  no. 
(1776?) 

7241.  BELIGION,  IntermeddUn^  with. 
— With  the  religion  of  other  countries  my 
own  forbids  intermeddling. — To  Samiel 
Green  now.    vi,  308.     (M.,  1814.)  I 

7242.  BELIGION,  And  law.— I  consider  ' 

*    *     *     religion  a  supplement  to  law  in  the  I 
govenmient  of  men. — To  Mr.  W^X)DWARD.   vii, 
XV-     (M..  1824.) 

7243.  BELIGION,  Opinions  respecting. 
— It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  tramiuillity  of  others  by  the 
expression  of  any  opinion  on  the  innocent 
tjuestions  on  which  we  schismatize. — To 
James  Fishraik.    v.  471.     (M..  1809.) 

7244.  BELIGION,       Personal.— Neither 

of  us  knows  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
other:  that  is  a  matter  between  our  Maker 
and  (Kirselves.— To  Thomas  Leiper.  v.  417. 
Ford  ed..  ix.  238.     (W..  1809.) 

7245. .  I  have  considered  re- 
ligion as  a  matter  between  every  man  and 
his  Maker,  in  which  no  other,  and  far  less 
the  public  had  a  right  to  intermeddle. — To 
RicHAku    Rush.      F«)rd   ed..    ix.    385.      ( M., 

7246. .     Religion     i>    a     subject 

on  which  I  have  ever  been  m<)st  scrupulously 
rrMTMtl.  I  have  considered  it  a>  a  matter 
botwi-eii  every  man  and  his  Maker,  in  which 
no  ..ilicr.  and  far  le»  the  public  had  a  right  to 
inicriiicddlr.— To  Ruhard  Rush.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  3«^5-     iM-  1813-) 

7247. .     1  inquire  after  no  man's 

rclijzion.  and  tremble  none  with  mine:  nor  is 
it  !Lri\eii  Us  in  this  life  to  know  whether  yours 
or  mine,  onr  friend.^'  or  our  ioc>',  is  exactly 
the  riizht  — To  Miles  Kim.,  vi,  388.  (M., 
iSi.i  )' 

7248. .  Our  particular  principles 

of  reliiii»»n  are  a  suliject  of  accountability  to 
our  (.ii»d  alone. — To  Mii.KS  Ki.ng.  vi.  388. 
(M..  1814.) 

7249. .  1  have  ever  thought  re- 
ligion a  concern  purely  bciween  our  (iod  and 
our  consciences.  f«»r  which  we  were  account- 
able to  Rim,  and  not  to  the  priests.  I  never 
told  my  «)wn  religion,  nor  scrutinized  that  of 
anoiher.  I  ne\er  attempted  to  make  a  con- 
vert nor  wisjied  ;■)  chan.Lre  another's  creed. 
I  have  evir  judged  of  the  religion  of  others 
li\   iluir  lives     -r     *     *     |\,r  n  i^  jn  ^ur  lives. 


and  not  from  our  words,  that  our  religion 
must  be  read. — To  Mrs.  'SI.  Harriso.v 
Smith,    vii.  28.    (M.,  1816.) 

7250. .     I  do  not  wish  to  trouble 

the  world  with  my  creed,  nor  to  be  troubled 
for  them.  These  accounts  are  to  l)e  .set. led 
only  with  Him  who  made  us;  and  to  H:m 
we  leave  it,  with  charity  for  all  others,  uf 
whom,  also,  He  is  the  only  rightful  and  com- 
petent judge. — To  Timothy  Pickerixu,  vii. 
211.     (M.,  1821.) 

7261. .  I  am  of  a  sect  by  my- 
self, as  far  as  I  know. — To  Ezra  Stiles,  vii. 
127.     (M..  1819.) 

7252. .  One  of  our  fan-color- 
ing biographers,  who  paints  small  men  as  very 
great,  enquired  of  me  lately,  with  real  af- 
fection, too,  whether  he  might  consider  as 
authentic,  the  change  in  my  religion  much 
spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  supposed 
that  they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion 
before,  taking  for  it  the  word  of  their  priests, 
whom  I  certainly  never  made  the  confidants 
of  my  creed.  My  answer  was.  "  say  nothing 
of  my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and 
myself  alone.  Its  evidence  before  the  world 
is  to  be  sought  in  my  life;  if  that  has  been 
honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion 
which  has  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad  one  '*. 
—To  John  Ad.vms.  vii,  55.  Ford  ed..  x.  73. 
(M.,  1817.) 

7253.  BELIGION,  PoliUcal  sermong.— 

On  one  question  I  differ.  »  *  *  the  right 
of  discussing  public  affairs  in  the  pulpit 
*  *  ♦  The  mass  of  human  concerns,  moral 
and  physical,  is  .so  vast,  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge requisite  for  man  to  conduct  them  to  the 
best  advantage  is  so  extensive,  that  no  human 
being  can  acquire  the  whole  himself,  an«: 
much  less  in  that  degree  necessary  for  the  in- 
struction of  others.  It  has  of  necessity,  then, 
been  distributed  into  different  departments 
each  of  which  singly,  may  give  occupation 
enough  to  the  whole  lime  and  attention  of  a 
single  individual.  Thus  we  have  teachers  of 
languages,  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  natural 
philosophy,  of  chemistry,  of  medicine,  of  law. 
of  historv.  of  government.  &c.  Religion,  toi). 
is  a  separate  department,  and  happens  to  be 
the  only  one  deemed  requisite  for  all  men. 
however  high  or  low.  Collection*;  01  men 
associate  under  the  name  of  congregations, 
and  employ  a  religious  teacher  of  the  par- 
ticular set  of  opinions  of  which  they  happen 
to  be,  and  contribute  to  make  up  a  >'tipen(l  :i- 
a  compensation  for  the  trouble  of  delivering 
them,  at  such  periods  as  they  agree  on.  Ics- 
.sons  in  the  religion  they  profess.  If  they 
want  instruction  in  other  sciences  i^r  arts, 
they  apply  to  other  instructors;  and  this  l< 
generally  the  business  of  early  life.  But  1 
suppose,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  01  a 
single  congregation  which  has  employed  their 
I>reacher  for  the  mixed  purposes  of  lecturing 
them  from  the  pulpit  in  chemistrv  in  medi- 
cine, in  law,  in  the  science  and  principles  oi 
government,  or  in  anything  but  religion  ex- 
clusively.   Whenever,  therefore,  preachers,  in- 
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Stead  of  a  lesson  in  religion,  put  them  oflF 
with  a  discourse  on  the  Copernican  system, 
on  chemical  affinities,  on  the  construction  of 
government,  or  the  characters  or  conduct  of 
those  administering  it,  it  is  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, depriving  their  audience  of  the  kind  of 
service  for  which  they  are  salaried,  and  giv- 
ing them,  instead  of  it,  what  they  did  not 
want,  or,  if  wanted,  would  rather  seek  from 
better  sources  in  that  particular  art  or  science. 
In  choosing  our  pastor,  we  look  to.  his  re- 
ligious qualifications,  without  enquiring  into 
his  physical  or  political  dogmas,  with  which 
we  mean  to  have  nothing  to  do.  I  am  aware 
that  arguments  may  be  found,  which  may 
twist  a  thread  of  politics  into  the  cord  of 
religious  duties.  So  may  thev  for  every  other 
branch  of  human  art  or  science.  Thus,  for 
example,  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  obey  the 
laws  of  our  country;  the  teacher  of  religion, 
therefore,  must  instruct  us  in  those  laws,  that 
we  may  know  how  to  obey  them.  It  is  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  assist  oyr  sick  neighbors;  the 
preacher  must,  therefore,  teach  us  medicine, 
that  we  may  do  it  understandingly.  It  is  a 
religious  duty  to  preserve  our  health ;  our 
religious  teacher,  then,  must  tell  us  what 
dishes  are  wholesome,  and  give  us  recipes 
in  cookery,  that  we  may  learn  how  to  prepare 
them.  And  so.  ingenuity,  by  generalizing 
more  and  more,  may  amalgamate  all  the 
branches  of  science  into  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  physician  who  is  paid  to  visit  the 
sick,  may  give  a  sermon  instead  of  medicine ; 
and  the  merchant  to  whom  money  is  sent 
for  a  hat,  niav  send  a  handkerchief  instead  of 
it.  But  notwithstanding  this  possible  con- 
fusion of  all  sciences  into  one,  common  sense 
draws  the  lines  between  them  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  and  no 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  that  a  recipe  in 
medicine  or  cookery,  or  a  demonstration  in 
geometry,  is  not  a  lesson  in  religion.  I  do 
not  deny  that  a  congregation  may  if  they 
please,  agree  with  their  preacher  that  he  shall 
instruct  them  in  medicine  also,  or  law,  or 
politics.  Then,  lectures  in  these,  from  the 
pulpit,  become  not  only  a  matter  of  right,  but 
of  duty  also.  But  this  must  be  with  the  con- 
sent of  every  individual ;  because  the  associa- 
tion being  voluntary,  the  majority  has  no 
right  to  apply  the  contributions  of  the  minor- 
ity to  purposes  unspecified  in  the  agreement 
of  the  congregation. — To  Mr.  Wendover.    vi, 

445.  (M.,  181.S.) 

7254. .     I  agree,  too,  that  on  all 

other  occasions,  the  preacher  has  the  right, 
equally  with  every  other  citizen,  to  express 
his  sentiments,  in  speaking  or  writing,  on  the 
subjects  of  medicine,  law,  politics,  &c.,  his  lei- 
sure time  being  his  own,  and  his  congregation 
not  obliged  to  listen  to  his  conversation  or  to 
read  his  writings. — To  Mr.   Wendover.     vi, 

446.  (M..  181S.) 

7255.  BELIOION,  PubUc  office  and.— 
The  proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the 
public  confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  in- 
cnpacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  trust  or 
emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this 


or  that  religious  opinion,  *  *  *  tends  to 
corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a 
monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments, 
those  who  will  externally  profess  and  conform 
to  it. — Statute  of  Religious  Freedoic.  viii, 
455.    Ford ed.,  ii,  2j8.    ( 1779) 

7256.  BELIGION,  PubUc  opinion  and. 
— We  ought  with  one  heart  and  one  hand  to 
hew  down  the  daring  and  dangerous  efforts 
of  those  who  would  seduce  the  public  opinion 
to  substitute  itself  into  that  tyranny  over  re- 
ligious faith  which  the  laws  have  so  justly 
abdicated.  For  this  reason,  were  my  opinions 
up  to  the  standard  of  those  who  arrogate  the 
right  of  questioning  them,  I  would  not  coun- 
tenance that  arrogance  by  descending  to  an 
explanation. — To  Edward  EtowsE.  iv,  478. 
(W.,  1803.) 

7257.  BELIOION,  Reason  and.— Dis- 
pute as  long  as  we  will  on  religious  tenets, 
our  reason  at  last  must  ultimately  decide,  as 
it  is  the  only  oracle  which  God  has  given  us 
to  determine  between  what  really  comes  from 
Him  and  the  phantasms  of  a  disordered  or 
deluded  imagination.  When  He  means  to 
make  a  personal  revelation.  He  carries  con- 
viction of  its  authenticity  to  the  reason  He 
has  bestowed  as  the  umpire  of  truth.  You 
believe  you  have  been  favored  with  such  a 
special  communication.  Your  reason,  not 
mine,  is  to  judge  of  this;  and  if  it  shall  be 
His  pleasure  to  favor  me  with  a  like  admo- 
nition, I  shall  obey  it  with  the  same  fidelity 
with  which  I  would  obey  His  known  will  in 
all  cases.— To  Miles  King,  vi,  387.  (M., 
1814.) 

7258. .    Hitherto    I    have    been 

under  the  guidance  of  that  portion  of  reason 
which  God  has  thought  proper  to  deal  out 
to  me.  I  have  followed  it  faithfully  in  all 
important  cases,  to  such  a  degree  at  least  as 
leaves  me  without  uneasiness;  and  if  on 
minor  occasions  I  have  erred  from  its  dic- 
tates. I  have  trust  in  Him  who  made  us  what 
we  are.  and  I  know  it  was  not  His  plan  to 
make  us  always  unerring. — To  Miles  King. 
vi,  .^88.    (M.,  1814.) 

7259.  BELIOION,  Schismatics.— It  was 

the  misfortune  of  mankind  that  during  the 
darker  centuries  the  Christian  priests,  follow- 
ing their  ambition  and  avarice,  combining 
with  the  magistrate  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
people,  could  establish  the  notion  that  schis- 
matics might  be  ousted  of  their  possessions  and 
destroyed.  This  notion  we  have  not  yet 
cleared  ourselves  from.  In  this  case  no  won- 
der the  oppressed  should  rebel,  and  they  will 
continue  to  rebel,  and  raise  disturbance,  until 
their  civil  rights  are  fully  restored  to  them, 
and  all  partial  distinctions,  exclusions  and  in- 
capacitations are  removed. — Notes  on  Re- 
ligion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  103.     (1776?) 

7260.  BELIGION,  Toleration.— How  far 
does  the  duty  of  toleration  extend?  i.  No 
church  is  bound  by  the  duty  of  toleration  to 
retain  within  her  bosom  obstinate  offenders 
against  her  laws.     2.  We  have  no  right  to 
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prejudice  another  in  his  ciinl  enjoyments  be- 
cause he  is  of  another  church.  If  an^  man  err 
from  the  right  way,  it  is  his  own  misfortune, 
nn  injury  lo  thee^  nor  therefore  art  thou  to 
punish  him  in  the  things  of  this  life  because 
thou  supposeth  he  will  be  miserable  in  that 
which  is  to  come — on  the  contrary,  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospti,  charity,  bounty, 
liberality  are  due  him.— Notes  on  Religion. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  99.  (1776?)  See  Presbyterian 
.*^rikiT. 

7261. .      Why    have    Christians 

Ikcii  distinguished  above  all  people  who  have 
ever  lived,  for  persecutions?  Is  it  because  it 
is  the  genius  of  their  religion  ?  No,  its  genius 
is  the  reverse.  It  is  the  refusing  toleration 
U)  those  of  a  different  opinion  which  has 
I)roduced  all  the  bustles  and  wars  on  account 
nf  religion. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford  ed., 
ii.  103.     (1776?) 

7262. Three    of    our    papers 

have  presented  us  the  copy  of  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  New  York,  which  if  it  has 
really  passed,  will  carry  us  back  to  the 
times  of  the  darkest  bigotry  and  barbar- 
ism, to  find  a  parallel.  Its  purport  is. 
that  all  those  who  shall  hereafter  join 
in  communion  with  the  religious  sect  of 
Shaking  Quakers,  shall  be  deemed  civilly 
dead,  their  marriages  dissolved,  and  all  their 
children  and  properly  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  Thi<  act  being  published  nakedly  in 
the  papers,  without  the  usual  signatures,  or 
any  hi-itory  of  the  circumstances  of  its  pas- 
sage. I  am  not  without  a  hope  it  may  have 
been  a  mere  abortive  attempt.  It  contrasts 
singularly  w  ith  a  cotemporary  vote  of  the 
Pcnn\vlvania  Lcgi.slature.  who,  on  a  propo- 
sition to  make  the  belief  in  God  a  necessary 
qualilica:ion  for  oftice.' rejected  it  by  a  great 
majority.  alth'.»iigh  assuredly  there  was  not  a 
single  atheist  in  their  body.  And  you  may 
reniembcr  to  have  hoard  that  when  the  act 
for  KeIijj:iou<  I'reedom  wa-^  before  the  Vir- 
ginia .\>-inibly,  a  motion  to  insert  the  name 
of  .K<ii>  Chris;  before  the  phra>e.  "  the  au- 
thor of  oiir  holy  religion",  which  stood  in 
ilu-  bill,  was  rejected,  although  that  was  the 
creod  i^i  a  great  majority  of  them. — To  Al- 

HKKT     (i\II.\TIN.        vii.     7Q.        FORD     ED.,     X.     QI. 

(M..  iSir) 

7263.  RELIGION,  Virginia  laws  re- 
specting.— The  present  [1782)  state  of  our 
t\ir>;ini;ij  laws  on  the  subject  of  rcliKion  is 
this.  The  convciiticn  of  May.  1776.  in  their 
«lcclarntion  of  rights,  declared  it  to  be  a  truth, 
anil  a  n.-itural  rijiht.  that  the  cxerci>c  of  re- 
lijjion  shmibl  be  free:  but  when  thev  pro- 
ctciltil  to  form  on  thai  declaration  the  onlinanec 
II  ■  uo'.  ernnient.  insto.nl  of  takinj^  np  every 
jirinciple  declared  in  the  bill  nf  rights,  and 
vri'.inlint;  it  by  Ic^rislative  sanction,  they  passed 
•  iver  tii;it  which  a«»siTte»l  our  rdiKious  rights, 
havin*:  them  as  they  found  them.  The  same 
iiuvi  :itiiiii.  however.  whcTi  they  met  as  a  mem- 
ler  of  the  (leneral  .Xsscmbly  in  October.  177^. 
rei)ealed  ail  iwts  of  Pinliiitucnt  which  had  rcn- 
(biefi  criminal  the  maintaining  any  opinions  in 
t^'Mter**  ni  religion,  the  forbcarinR  to  repair  to 
'.Lurch.  an»l  the  cxcrcisinjj  any  mode  of  wor- 
shiji .  an<l  suspended  the  laws  giving  salaries  to 


the  clergy,  which  luipcnsfon  was  made  pcipetnil 
in  October.  1779.  Statutory  oppressions  ■ 
leligion  being  thus  wiped  away,  we  remain  M 
present  under  those  only  imposed  hy  the  cob- 
mon  law,  or  by  our  own  acts  of  Assembly.  Ai 
the  common  law.  heresy  was  a  capital  offeooc 
punishable  by  burning.  Its  definition  was  left  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judges,  before  whom  the  con- 
viction was,  till  the  statute  of  the  i  EL  c.  i. 
circumscribed  it.  by  declaring,  that  nothic« 
should  be  deemed  heresy,  but  what  had  been 
so  determ'ned  by  authority  of  the  canoniul 
Scriptures,  or  by  one  of  the  four  first  geneni 
councils,  or  by  some  other  council,  havinf  for 
the  grounds  of  their  declaration  the  exprtsi 
and  plain  words  of  the  Scriptures.  Heresr. 
thus  circumscribed,  being  an  offence  agaimt 
the  common  law,  our  act  of  Assembly  of  Octo- 
l«er,  1777.  c.  17.  gives  cognizance  of  it  to  tie 
General  Court,  by  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  Court  shall  be  general  .'n  all  matters  it 
the  common  law.  The  execution  is  by  the  writ 
De  htrreiieo  comburendo.  By  our  act  of  As- 
scmbW  of  1705.  c.  30,  if  a  person  brought  i.'p  in 
the  Chrt.stian  religion  denies  the  being  of  ^ 
(iod.  or  the  Trinity,  or  asserts  that  there  ire 
mere  gods  than  one.  or  denies  the  Chriitian 
religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Scriptures  to  be  ot 
divine  authority,  he  is  punishable  on  the  iint 
ofTence  by  incapacity  to  hold  any  office  or  em- 
ployment, ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military:  on 
the  second,  by  disability  to  sue.  to  take  any  gift 
or  legacy,  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  adminif- 
trator.  and  by  three  years'  imprisonment,  with- 
out bail.  A  father  s  right  to  the  custody  of  his 
own  children  being  founded  in  law  on  his  riglrt 
of  guardianship,  this  being  taken  away,  tbcy 
may.  of  course,  be  severed  from  him,  and  put 
by  the  authority  of  a  court,  into  more  ortho- 
dox hands.  This  is  a  summary  view  of  that 
religious  slavery  under  which  a  people  faa\-c 
been  willing  to  remain,  who  have  lavisned  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  the  establishment  of  their 
civil  freedom.  The  error  seems  not  suflkicntly 
eradicated,  that  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  acts  of  the  body,  are  subject  to  the 
coercion  of  the  laws.  But  our  rulers  can  have 
no  authority  over  such  natural  rights,  only  as 
we  have  submitted  to  them.  The  r  gfats  of  con- 
science we  never  submitted,  we  could  not  sub- 
mit. We  arc  answerable  for  them  to  our  God- 
The  legitimate  powers  of  government  extend 
to  such  acts  only  as  are  iniurious  to  others.* 
Hut  it  does  me  no  injury  for  my  neighbor  to 
say  there  are  twenty  gods,  or  no  god.  U  neither 
picks  my  pocket  nor  breaks  my  logs.  If  it  be 
s;.id.  his  testimony  in  a  court  cannot  be  relied 
on.  reject  it  then,  and  be  the  stigma  on  him- 
Constraint  may  make  him  worse  by  making  him 
a  hypocrite,  but  it  will  never  make  him  a  tmcr 
man.  It  may  fix  him  obstinately  in  his  errors. 
but  will  not  cure  them. — Notes  on  Virgixxa. 
viii.  398.    Ford  ed..  iii,  262.  (1782.) 

7264.  BEPASATIOH,  Demand  for.— It 
will  he  very  difficult  to  answer  Mr.  Erskines 
demand  respecting  the  water  casks  in  the 
tone  proper  for  such  a  demand.  I  hai-e  heard 
of  one  who.  having  broken  his  cane  over  the 
head  of  another,  demanded  pavment  for  hi« 
cane.  This  demahd  might  well  enough  Yost 
made  part  of  an  offer  to  pay  the  aaraages 

*  TefFerson  makes  the  following  note  from  **Tcr- 
tu  limn  UK  ad  Scapnlam,  cap.  ii." 
"  Tamen  human i  juris  et  naturmlis  ] 


unicuiqae  quod  pntaverit,  colere ;  nee  mKi  ebesi,  eai 
prodesi^  aiterims  reiigie,  Sed  ncc  rvligibnii  cik 
coeere  religionem,  quB  sponte  snacfpl  delMSt,nos 
vi.'*— Editor.      See  Chdrch  and  Chubch  axd 
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done  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  the  murders  committed  on  board 
her. — To  James  Madison,  v,  169.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  127.    (M.,  Aug.  1807.)    See  Chesapeake. 

7265.  BEPABATION,  War  and.— Con- 
gress could  not  declare  war  without  a  demand 
of  satisfaction. — To  General  Smith,  v.  146. 
(W.,  July  1807.)     See  Indemnification. 

7266.  REPOSE,  Evils  of.— Your  love  of 
repose  will  lead,  in  its  progress,  to  a  suspcn 
sion  of  healthy  exercise,  a  relaxation  of  mind, 
an  indifference  to  everything  around  you,  and 
finally  to  a  debility  of  body,  and  hebetude  oi* 
mind,  the  farthest  of  all  things  from  the  hap- 
piness which  the  well-regulated  indulgences  of 
Epicurus  ensure. — To  William  Short,  vii.  140. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  145.     (M.,  1819.) 

7267.  BEPBESENTATION,  Appor- 
tionment and. — No  invasions  of  the  Consti- 
tution are  fundamentally  so  dangerous  as  the 
tricks  played  on  their  own  numbers,  appor- 
tionment, and  other  circumstances  respecting 
themselves,  and  affecting  their  legal  qualifica- 
tions to  legislate  for  the  Union. — Opinion  on 
Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  601.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
500.    (1792.)     See  Apportionment. 

7268.  BEPBESENTATION,  Aristoc- 
racy and. — It  will  be  forever  seen  that  of 
bodies  of  men  even  elected  by  the  people, 
there  will  always  be  a  greater  proportion 
aristocratic  than  among  their  constituents. — 
To  Benjamin  Hawkins,  iv,  466.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  212.     (W.,  1803.) 

7269.  BEPBESENTATION,     Broad.— I 

look  for  our  safety  to  the  broad  represen- 
tation of  the  people  [in  Congress].  It  will 
be  more  difficult  for  cornipt  views  to  lay  hold 
of  so  large  a  mass.— To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  455.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

—  BEPBESENTATION,  In  Congress.— 
See  Congress. 

7270.  BEPBESENTATION,  Demo- 
cratic.— The  full  experiment  of  a  govern- 
ment democratical,  but  representative,  was 
and  is  still  reserved  for  us.  The  idea  (taken, 
indeed,  from  tne  little  specimen  formerly  ex- 
isting in  the  English  constitution,  but  now 
lost)  has  been  carried  by  us,  more  or  less, 
into  all  our  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments ;  but  it  has  not  yet.  by  any  of  us.  been 
pushed  into  all  the  ramifications  of  the  sys- 
tem, so  far  as  to  leave  no  authority  existing 
not  responsible  to  the  people;  whose  rights, 
however,  to  the  exercise  and  fruits  of  their 
own  industry,  can  never  be  protected  against 
the  selfishness  of  rulers  not  subject  to  their 
control  at  short  periods.  The  introduction  of 
this  new  principle  of  representative  democracy 
has  rendered  useless  almost  everything  writ- 
ten before  on  the  structure  of  government; 
and.  in  a  great  measure,  relieves  our  regret, 
if  the  political  writings  of  Aristotle,  or  of  any 
other  ancient,  have  been  lost,  or  are  unfaith- 
fully rendered  or  explained  to  us. — To  Isaac 
U.  Tiffany,    vii,  32.    (M.,  1816.) 

7271. .     My    most   earnest    wish 

is  to  see  the  republican  element  of  popular 


control  pushed  to  the  maximum  of  its  prac- 
ticable exercise.  I  shall  then  believe  that 
our  Government  may  be  pure  and  perpetual. — 
To  Isaac  H.  Tiffany,    vii.  32.     (M.,  1816.) 

7272.  BEPBESENTATION,  Depriva- 
tion of.— George  III.  in  execution  of  the 
trust  confided  to  him,  has,  within  his  own  day. 
loaded  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  with 
debts  equal  to  the  whole  fee-simple  value  of 
their  island,  and,  under  pretext  of  governing 
it.  has  alienated  its  whole  soil  to  creditors 
who  could  lend  money  to  be  lavished  on 
priests,  pensions,  plunder  and  perpetual  war. 
This  would  not  have  been  so,  had  the  people 
retained  organized  means  of  acting  on  their 
agents.  In  this  example,  then,  let  us  read  a 
lesson  for  ourselves,  and  not  "  go  and  do 
likewise  ". — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii,  36. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Debt,  Op- 
pressive English. 

7273.  BEPBESENTATION,       Equal.— 

The  French  flatter  themselves  they  shall  form 
a  better  constitution  than  the  English  one.  I 
think  it  will  be  better  in  some  points — worse 
in  others.  It  will  be  better  in  the  article  of 
representation,  which  will  be  more  equal. — 
To  Dr.  Price,    ii,  557.    (P.,  Jan.  1789.) 

7274. .  At  the  birth  of  our  re- 
public I  committed  my  opinion  fan  equal 
representation]  to  the  world  in  the  draft  of  a 
constitution  annexed  to  the  **  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia ",  in  which  a  provision  was  inserted  for 
a  representation  permanently  equal.  The  in- 
fancy of  the  subject  at  that  moment,  and  our 
inexperience  of  self-government,  occasioned 
gross  departures  in  that  draft  from  genuine 
republican  canons.  In  truth,  the  abuses  of 
monarchy  had  so  much  filled  all  the  space  of 
political  contemplation,  that  we  imagined 
everything  republican  which  was  not  mon- 
archy. We  had  not  yet  penetrated  to  the 
mother  principle,  that  "  governments  are  re- 
publican only  in  proportion  as  they  embody 
the  will  of  their  people,  and  execute  it ". 
Hence,  our  first  constitutions  had  really  no 
leading  principles  in  them.  But  experience 
and  reflection  have  but  more  and  more  con- 
firmed me  in  the  particular  importance  of  the 
equal  representation  then  proposed. — To  Sam- 
uel Kerchival.  vii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  x,  37.  (M., 
1816.) 

7275. .  A  government  is  repub- 
lican in  proportion  as  every  member  com- 
posing it  has  his  equal  voice  in  the  direction  of 
its  concerns  (not  indeed  in  person,  which 
would  be  impracticable  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  city,  or  small  township,  but)  by  representa- 
tives chosen  by  himself,  and  responsible  to 
him  at  short  periods. — To  Samuel  Kerch- 
ival.   vii,  10.    Ford  ed..  x,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

7276. .  Let  every  man  who  fights 

or  pays,  exercise  his  just  and  equal  right  in 
the  election  of  [members  of  the  Legislature]. 
— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  11.  Ford  ed., 
X,  39.     (M.,  1816.) 

7277.  BEPBESENTATION,  Freedom 
and.— To  us  is  cf)mmitted  [by  the  Constitu- 
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tion]  the  important  task  of  proving  by  ex- 
ample that  a  government,  if  organized  in  all 
its  parts  on  the  representative  principle,  un- 
adulterated by  the  infusion  of  spurious  ele- 
ments, if  founded,  not  in  the  fears  and  follies 
of  man.  but  on  his  reason,  on  his  sense  of 
right,  on  the  predominance  of  the  social  over 
his  (iissocial  passions,  may  be  so  free  as  to 
restrain  him  in  no  moral  right,  and  so  firm 
as  to  protect  him  from  ever>'  moral  wrong. 
—Reply  to  Vermont  Address,  iv.  418.  (W., 
1801.) 

7278.  BEPBESENTATION,  Govern- 
ment by. — Modern  times  have  *  *  *  dis- 
covered the  onlv  device  by  which  the  [equal] 
rights  [of  man  J  can  be  secured,  to  wit:  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  acting  not  in  person, 
but  by  representatives  chosen  by  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  by  every  man  of  ripe  years 
and  sane  mind,  who  either  contributes  by  his 
purse  or  per.son  to  the  support  of  his  country. 
—To  M.  CoRAV.    vii.  319.     (M-.  1823.) 

7279.  BEPBESENTATION,  Govern- 
ment without. — Shall  these  governments  l>c 
dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and 
their  people  reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  at 
tlie  imperious  breath  of  a  lx)dy  of  men  whom 
they  never  saw,  in  whom  they  never  confided, 
and  nviT  whom  tliey  have  no  powers  of  pun- 
ishment or  removal',  let  their  crimes  against 
the  American  public  be  ever  so  great?— 
Rkjhts  of  British  America,  i,  131.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  436.    (1774) 

7280. .     Can  any  one  reason  be 

assigned  why  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand electors  in  the  Inland  of  Great  Britain 
slioultl  give  law  to  four  million.s  in  the  Stales 
ot  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is  equal 
to  every  individual  of  them,  in  virtue,  in 
iin(ler>ian<linj?.  and  in  luxlily  >lrenglh?  Were 
tlii>  10  be  atlniiltcd.  instead  of  being  a  free 
people,  as  we  have  hitherto  sui)p()>ed.  cind 
mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  shouKl  sud- 
denly be  louiul  the  s!ave>  not  of  one  but  of 
iMie  hundred  and  sixiy  thousand  tyrants,  dis- 
lin.mii>hed.  loo.  from  all  others  by  the  singu- 
lar circnni^iances.  that  ihey  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  tear,  the  only  restraining  motive 
wliicli  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant.— 
Ki(.Hi>  OF  MkiTiMt  Amkkua.  i.  131.  Ford 
1:11..  i.  436.     (  1774. ) 

7281.  REPRESENTATION,  Human 
happiness  and. — A  rep^e^e«tative  govern- 
n.riii.  i-e-ii'»ii-il)le  at  «^l^o^t  interval  of  elec- 
l:..n.  '  '  '■'  produces  the  ^reate-^t  sum  of 
liappiness  lo  mankind.— R.  to  A.  Vermont 
Ij'.i>i  ATii^i-..    \  ill.  iJi.     I  1S07. ) 

7282.  REPRESENTATION,  Imperfect. 
— The  Miiall  and  imperfect  mixture  of  repre- 
sentative ji;overnnient  in  Kngland.  impeded  as 
i:  i<  l>y  other  hraiiche**.  ari^tocralical  and 
hereditary.  -Ik'u^  yet  the  power  of  the  repre- 
sentative principle  towards  improving  the 
ci)n«liiion  t>\  man. — To  M.  Cokav.  vii,  319. 
iM.,  ISJ^) 

7283.  REPRESENTATION,  Principles 
of. — In  the  structure  of  our  I.ep:islatures,  we 
tlnnk    experience    has   provetl    the   benefit    of 


subjecting  questions  to  two  separate  bodies 
delibcrants;  but  in  constituting  these,  natui 
right  has  been  mistaken,  sonic  making  c 
of  these  bodies,  and  some  both,  the  rcpre^ei 
atives  of  property  instead  of  persons ;  whei 
as  the  double  deliberation  might  be  as  w 
obtained  without  any  violation  of  true  pH 
ciple.  either  by  requiring  a  greater  age  in  0 
of  the  bodies,  or  by  electing  a  proper  nui 
ber  of  representatives  of  persons,  dividii 
them  by  lot  into  two  chambers,  and  rcncwii 
the  division  at  frequent  intervals,  in  ord 
to  break  up  all  cabals. — To  John  Cab 
WRIGHT,    vii,  357.     (M.,  1824.) 

7284.  BEPBESENTATION,     QoAlifie 

— Were  our  State  a  pure  democracy,  in  whk 
all  its  inhabitants  should  meet  together  1 
transact  all  their  business,  there  would  y 
be  excluded  from  their  deliberations:  i.  Ii 
fants.  until  arrived  at  age  of  di^^cretion. 
Women,  who.  to  prevent  depravation  < 
morals  and  ambiguity  of  issue,  could  not  mi 
promiscuously  in  the  public  meetings  of  me 
3.  Slaves,  from  whom  the  unfortunate  sta 
of  things  with  us  takes  away  the  rights  < 
will  and  of  property.  Those,  then,  who  ha^ 
no  will  could  be  permitted  to  exercise  none 
the  popular  assembly;  and.  of  course,  cou 
('elegate  none  to  an  agent  in  a  representati^ 
assembly.  The  business,  in  the  first  ca< 
would  be  done  by  qualified  citizens  only.- 
To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii.  36.  FoRO  Ea. 
46.     (M..  1816.) 

7286.  BEPBESENTATION,  Bight  of. 

Hoes  his  Majesty  seriously  wish,  and  publi: 
it  to  the  world,  that  his  subjects  should  gi^ 
np  the  glorious  right  of  representation,  wi' 
all  the  benefits  derived  from  that,  and  subn: 
themselves  the  absolute  slaves  of  his  so 
ereign  will? — RiGHT.s  OF  British  America. 
i.V>.     Ford  ed.,  i.  441.     (1774.) 

7286 .    He    [George    III.]    h 

endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise  of  tl 
kingly  of!ice  in  Virginia  into  a  detestable  ar 
insupportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by  refusir 
to  pass  certain  laws  unless  the  person^  to  I 
lienefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  ii 
estimable  right  of  representation  in  the  Lq 
i^lature. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Foi 
i:i)..  ii.  10.     (June  1776.) 

7287. .    He  has  refused  to  paJ 

*  *  *  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  larg 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  woul 
relin(|uish  the  right  of  representation  in  tli 
legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  an 
f»»rmidable  to  tyrants  only. — Declaratiok  Q 
Independence  as  Drawn  dv  Jefferson. 

7288.  BEPBESENTATION,  For  iUtci 
— I  have  been  told,  that  on  the  question  c 
equal  representation,  our  fellow-citizens  » 
some  sections  of  the  State  [Virginia]  daii 
peremptorily  a  right  of  representation  U 
their  slaves.  Principle  will,  in  this,  as  i 
most  other  cases,  open  the  way  for  us  to  coi 
reot  conclusion.  *  *  *  It  is  true,  that  i 
the  general  Constitution,  our  State  is  allow< 
a  larger  representation  on  account  of  i 
slaves.    Rut  every  one  knows,  that  that  Co\ 
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sitution  was  a  matter  of  compromise ;  a  capit- 
ulation between  conflicting  interests  and 
opinion.  In  truth,  the  condition  of  different 
descriptions  of  inhabitants  in  any  country  is  a 
matter  of  municipal  arrangement,  of  which  no 
foreign  country  has  a  right  to  take  notice. 
All  its  inhabitants  are  men  as  to  them.  Thus, 
in  the  New  England  States,  none  have  the 
powers  of  citizens  but  those  whom  they  call 
freemen;  and  none  are  freemen  until  admitted 
by  a  vote  of  the  freemen  of  the  town.  Yet,  in 
the  General  Government,  these  non-freemen 
are  counted  in  their  quantum  of  representation 
and  of  taxation.  So,  slaves  with  us  have  no 
powers  as  citizens;  yet,  in  representation  in 
the  General  Government,  they  count  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five;  and  so  also  in  tax- 
ation. Whether  this  is  equal,  is  not  here  the 
question.  It  is  a  capitulation  of  discordant 
sentiments  and  circumstances,  and  is  obli- 
gatory on  that  ground.  But  this  view  shows 
there  is  no  inconsistency  in  claiming  repre- 
sentation for  them  for  the  other  States,  and 
refusing  it  within  our  own. — To  Samuel 
Kerchival.  vii,  36.  Ford  ed.,  x,  45.  (M., 
1816.) 

7289.  BEPBESENTATION,  Taxation 
and. — Preserve  inviolate  the  fundamental 
principle  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  taxed 
but  by  representatives  chosen  immediately  by 
themselves.— To  James  Madison,  ii,  328. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  475-     (P.»  ^7^7) 

7290.  BEPBISAL,  Act  of  war.— Remon- 
strance and  refusal  of  satisfaction  ought  to 
precede  reprisal,  and  when  reprisal  follows  it 
IS  considered  as  an  act  of  war,  and  never  yet 
failed  to  produce  it  in  the  case  of  a  nation  able 
to  make  war. — Opinion  on  the  *'  Little 
Sarah",    vii.  628.    Ford  ed.,  vi.  259.    (1793) 

7291.  BEPBISAL,  Congress  and.— If 
the  case  were  important  enough  to  require 
repri.sal.  and  ripe  for  that  step.  Congress  must 
be  called  on  to  take  it;  the  right  of  reprisal 
being  expressly  lodged  with  them  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  not  with  the  Executive. — Opin- 
ion ON  the  •*  Little  Sarah  ".  vii,  628.  Ford 
ED.,  vi.  259.     (1793.) 

7292.  BEPBISAL,  Betallatlon  by.— The 
determination  to  take  all  our  vessels  bound  to 
any  other  than  her  ports,  amounting  to  all 
the  war  she  can  make  (for  we  fear  no  in- 
vasion), it  would  be  folly  in  us  to  let  that 
war  be  all  on  one  side  only,  and  to  make  no 
effort  towards  indemnification  and  retaliation 
by  reprisal.— To  Clement  Caine.  vi,  14. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  330.     (M.,  Sep.  181 1.) 

7293.  BEPUBLIC,  Definition  of.— It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  term  republic 
is  of  very  vague  application  in  every  lan- 
l^iage.  Witness  the  self-styled  republics  of 
Holland,  Switzerland,  Genoa.  Venice.  Poland. 
Were  I  to  assign  to  this  term  a  precise  and 
definite  idea.  I  would  say,  purely  and  simply. 
it  means  a  government  by  its  citizens  in  mass, 
acting  directly  and  personally,  according  to 
rules  established  by  the  majority:  and  that 
every  other  government  is  more  or  less  re- 
publican, in  proportion  as  it  has  in  its  compo- 


sition more  or  less  of  this  ingredient  of  the 
direct  action  of  the  citizens.  Such  a  govern- 
ment is  evidently  restrained  to  very  narrow 
limits  of  space  and  population.  I  doubt  if 
it  would  be  practicable  beyond  the  extent  of 
a  New  England  township. — To  John  Taylor. 
vi.  605.    Ford  ed.,  x,  28.     (M.,  1816.) 

7204. .    The  first  shade  from  this 

pure  element,  which,  like  that  of  pure  vital 
air,  cannot  sustain  life  of  itself,  would  be  where 
the  powers  of  the  government,  being  divided, 
should  be  exercised  each  by  representatives 
chosen  either  pro  hoc  vice,  or  for  such  short 
terms  as  should  render  secure  the  duty  of  ex- 
pressing the  will  of  their  constituents.  This 
I  should  consider  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  pure  republic,  which  is  practicable  on  a 
large  scale  of  country  or  population.  And 
we  have  examples  of  it  in  some  of  our  State 
constitutions,  which,  if  not  poisoned  by  priest- 
craft, would  prove  its  excellence  over  all  mix- 
tures with  other  elements;  and,  with  only 
equal  doses  of  poison,  would  still  be  the  best. 
—To  John  Taylor,  vi,  605.  Ford  kd.,  x,  29. 
(M.,  1816.) 

7295. .  Other  shades  of  republic- 
anism may  be  found  in  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, where  the  executive,  legislative  and 
judiciary  functions,  and  the  different  branches 
of  the  latter,  are  chosen  by  the  people  more  or 
less  directly,  for  longer  terms  of  years,  or  for 
life,  or  made  hereditary;  or  where  there  are 
mixtures  of  authorities,  some  dependent  on, 
and  others  independent  of  the  people.  The 
further  the  departure  from  direct  and  con- 
stant control  by  the  citizens,  the  less  has  the 
government  the  ingredient  of  republicanism; 
evidently  none  where  the  authorities  are  he- 
reditary, as  in  France.  Venice,  &c.,  or  .self- 
chosen.  as  in  Holland ;  and  little,  where  for 
life,  in  proportion  as  the  life  continues  in  being 
after  the  act  of  election. — To  John  Taylor. 
vi,  606.    Ford  ed.,  x,  29.     (M.,  1816.) 

7296.  .    The    purest    republican 

feature  in  the  government  of  our  own  State. 
is  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
is  equally  so  the  first  year,  less  the  second, 
and  so  on.  The  Executive  still  less,  because 
not  chosen  by  the  people  directly.  The  ju- 
diciary seriously  anti-republican,  because  for 
life;  and  the  national  arm  wielded  *  *  * 
by  military  leaders,  irresponsible  but  to  them- 
selves. Add  to  this  the  vicious  constitution  of 
our  county  courts  (to  whom  the  justice,  the 
executive  administration,  the  taxation,  police, 
the  military  appointments  of  the  county,  and 
nearly  all  our  daily  concerns  are  confided), 
self-appointed,  -elf-continued,  holding  their 
authorities  for  life,  and  with  an  impossibility 
of  breaking  in  on  the  perpetual  succession  of 
any  faction  once  possessed  of  the  bench. 
They  are  in  truth,  the  executive,  the  judiciary, 
and  the  military  of  their  respective  counties, 
and  the  sum  of  the  counties  makes  the  State. 
And  add,  also,  that  one-half  of  our  brethren 
who  fight  and  pay  taxes,  are  excluded,  like 
helots,  from  the  rights  of  representation,  as 
.  if  society  were  instituted  for  the  soil,  and  not 
i  for  the  men  inhabiting  it;  or  one-halt oi vV«sfc 
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could  dispose  of  the  rights  and  the  will  of  the 
other  half,  without  their  consent.* — To  John 
Taylor,  vi,  606.  Ford  ed.,  x,  20.  (M., 
1816.) 

7297. .    If,  then,  the  control  of 

the  people  over  the  organs  of  their  govern- 
ment be  the  measure  of  its  republicanism, 
and  I  confess  I  know  no  other  measure,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  our  governmcnis  have 
much  less  of  republicanism  than  oueht  to  have 
hccn  expected :  in  other  words,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  less  regular  control  over  their  agents 
than  their  rights  and  their  interests  require. 
And  this  I  ascribe,  not  to  any  want  of  re- 
publican dispositions  in  those  who  formed 
these  constitutions,  but  to  a  submission  of 
true  principle  to  European  authorities,  to 
speculators  on  government,  whose  fears  of 
the  people  have  been  inspired  by  the  populace 
of  their  own  great  cities,  and  were  unjustly 
entertained  against  the  independent,  the 
happy,  and.  therefore,  orderly  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Much  I  apprehend  that  the 
golden  moment  is  past  for  refonning  these 
heresies.  The  functionaries  of  public  power 
rarely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions  to 
abridge  it,  and  an  unorganized  call  for  timely 
amendment  is  likely  to  prevail  against  an 
organized  opposition  to  it.  We  are  told  that 
things  arc  going  on  well;  why  change  them? 
*'  Chi  sta  bene,  non  si  muova,"  said  the 
Italian,  "  let  him  who  stands  well,  stand 
still  ".  This  is  true;  and  I  verily  believe  they 
would  go  on  well  with  us  under  an  absolute 
monarch,  while  our  present  character  remains, 
of  order,  industry  and  love  of  peace,  and  rc- 
>traincd.  as  he  would  be,  by  the  proper  spirit 
t)f  the  people.  But  it  is  while  it  remains  such, 
we  should  provide  against  the  consequences 
of  its  deterioration.  And  let  u>  rest  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  yet  be  done,  and  spare  our- 
selves the  pain  of  evils  which  may  never 
happen. — To  John  Tavlor.  vi.  607.  Ford 
i:i).,  X,  30.     CM..  1816.) 

7298. .  In  the  General  Govern- 
ment, the  House  of  Representatives  is  mainly 
republican;  the  Senate  scarcely  so  at  all.  as  | 
not  elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long  I 
secured  even  against  iho.se  who  do  elect  them ; 
the  Executive  more  republican  than  the  Sen- 
ate, from  its  shorter  term,  its  election  by  the 
people,  in  practice  {  for  they  vote  for  A  only 
on  an  assurance  that  he  will  vote  for  B) 
;ind  because,  in  practice  also,  a  principle  of 
rotation  seems  to  be  in  a  cour.se  of  establish- 
iikiit ;  the  jiicliciary  independent  of  the  nation, 
ilicir  coercion  by  impeachment  being  foimd 
nugatory. — To  John  Tavi-or.  vi.  607.  Ford 
1 1»..  X,  30.     uM..  1 816.) 

7299. .  On  this  view  of  the  im- 
port of  the  term  republic,  instead  of  saying, 
:i.^  has  been  said,  "  that  it  may  mean  anything 
or  nothing",  we  may  say  with  truth  and 
nic.'ining,  that  Rovernments  are  more  or  less 
n-piihlican.  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the 
tliiiRnt   of   popular  election   and   control    in 

•  jelTerson  here  q^uote.s  from  Sir  William  Jones's 
ode  the  lines  beginning? ;  "What  constitutes  a  State  ? " 
—Editor. 
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7304.  BEPTJBLIC  (American),  A  model. 

— The  spirit  of  our  citizens  *  *  *  will 
make  this  government  in  practice,  what  it  is 
in  principle,  a  model  for  the  protection  of 
man  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  order. — To 
General  Kosciusko,  iv,  295.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
1799.) 

7305.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Perils 
of. — I  had  sent  to  the  President  yesterday 
I  May  22]  drafts  of  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
Provisory  Executive  Council  of  France,  and 
one  from  myself  to  Mr.  Temant,  both  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recall.  I  called  on  him  to-day 
I  May  2^].  He  said  there  was  an  expression 
in  one  of  them,  which  he  had  never  before 
seen  in  any  of  our  public  communications,  to 
wit.  '*  our  republic  ".  The  letter  prepared  for 
him  to  the  Council,  began  thus:  "The  Citi- 
zen Ternant  has  delivered  to  me  the  letter 
wherein  you  inform  me,  that  yielding.  &c., 
you  had  determined  to  recall  him  from  his 
mission,  as  your  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
our  republic."  He  had  underscored  the 
words,  our  republic.  He  said  that  certainly 
ours  was  a  republican  government,  but  yet 
we  had  not  used  that  style  in  this  way;  that 
if  anybody  wanted  to  change  its  form  into  a 
monarchy,  he  was  sure  it  was  only  a  few 
individuals,  and  that  no  man  in  the  United 
States  would  set  his  face  against  it  more  than 
himself;  but  that  this  was  not  what  he  was 
afraid  of;  his  fears  were  from  another  quar- 
ter; that  there  was  more  danger  of  anarchy 
being  introduced.  He  adverted  to  a  piece  in 
Frencau's  paper  of  yesterday,  said  he  despised 
all  their  attacks  on  him  personally,  but  that 
there  never  had  been  an  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, not  meaning  in  the  Executive  line  only, 
but  in  any  line,  which  that  paper  had  not 
abused.  He  had  also  marked  ihe  word  re- 
public thus  "^  where  it  was  applied  to  the 
French  republic.  He  was  evidently  sore  and 
warm,  and  I  took  his  intention  to  be.  that  I 
should  interpose  in  some  way  with  Freneau, 
perhaps  withdraw  his  appointment  of  transla- 
ting clerk  to  my  office.  But  I  will  not  do  it. 
His  paper  has  saved  the  Constitution,  which 
was  galloping  fast  into  monarchy,  and  has 
been  checked  by  no  means  so  powerfully  as  by 
that  paper.  It  is  well  and  universally  known, 
that  it  has  been  that  paper  which  has  checked 
the  career  of  the  monocrats;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, not  sensible  of  the  designs  of  the  party, 
has  not  with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sang 
froid,  looked  on  the  efforts  and  effects  of  this 
free  press,  and  seen  that,  though  some  bad 
things  have  passed  through  it  to  the  public, 
yet  the  good  have  preponderated  immensely. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  144.  Ford  ed.,  i,  230.  (May 
1793.) 

7306.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Salva- 
tion of. — To  save  the  Republic  *  ♦  *  is 
the  first  and  supreme  law. — Autobiography. 
i,  82.    Ford  ed.,  i,  114.     (1821.) 

7307.  BEPUBLIC.  (American),  Stability 
of. — We  can  no  longer  say  there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  For  this  whole  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man  is  new.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  our  Republic  is  new.    Its  sparse  habi- 


tation is  new.  The  mighty  wave  of  public 
opinion  which  has  rolled  over  it  is  new.  But 
the  most  pleasing  novelty  is.  its  so  quietly  sub- 
siding over  such  an  extent  of  surface  to  its 
true  level  again.  The  order  and  good  sense 
displayed  in  this  recovery  from  delusion,  and 
in  the  momentous  crisis  which  lately  arose 
[election  of  President],  really  bespeak  a 
strength  of  character  in  our  nation  which 
augurs  well  for  the  duration  of  our  Republic ; 
and  I  am  much  better  satisfied  now  of  its 
stability  than  I  was  before  it  was  tried. — To 
Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  374.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  22.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7308.  .    We    may    still    believe 

with  security  that  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  must  for  ages  yet  be  sub- 
stantially republican. — To  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, iv,  297.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  369.  (Pa., 
1799.) 

7309.  .    The    resistance    which 

our  Republic  has  opposed  to  a  course  of 
operation,  for  which  it  was  not  destined, 
shows  a  strength  of  body  which  affords  the 
most  flattering  presage  of  duration.  I  hope 
we  shall  now  be  permitted  to  steer  her  in 
her  natural  course,  and  to  show  by  the 
smoothness  of  her  motion  the  skill  with  which 
she  has  been  formed  for  it. — To  General 
Warren,     iv,  375.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7310. .    We  are  never  permitted 

to  despair  of  the  Commonwealth. — To  James 
Madison,    ii,  331.     (P.,  1787.) 

7311. .     The  good   citizen   must 

never    despair    of  the    Commonwealth. — To 

Nathaniel  Niles.  iv,  376.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  24. 
(W.,  1801.) 

7312.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Tri- 
umphant.— The  cause  of  republicanism,  tri- 
umphing in  Europe,  can  never  fail  to  do  so 
here  in  the  long  run. — To  Archibald  Stuart. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  378.    ( M.,  May  1799.) 

7313.  BEPUBLIC  (American),  Wash- 
ington and. — I  was  happy  to  see  that  Ran- 
dolph had,  by  accident,  used  the  expre^^sion 
"our  republic'*,  in  the  [President's]  speech. 
The  President,  however,  made  no  objection  to 
it.  and  so,  as  much  as  it  had  disconcerted 
him  on  a  former  occasion  with  me,  it  was 
now  put  into  his  own  mouth  to  be  pronounced 
to  the  two  Houses  of  legislature.* — The 
Anas.  ix.  183.  Ford  ed.,  i,  270.  (Nov. 
1793.) 

7314.  BEPUBLIC  (English),  France 
and. — Nothing  can  establish  firmly  the  re- 
publican principles  of  our  government  but  an 
establishment  of  them  in  England.  France 
will  be  the  apostle  for  this.— To    E.    Ran- 

I  dolph.  iv.  192.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  156.  (Pa., 
I  June  1797.) 

I  7315.  BEPUBLIC  (English),  Prospect- 
,  ive.— If  I  could  but  see  the  French  and  Dutch 
I  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  their  continent.  I 
I  should  have  little  doubt  of  dining  with  Piche- 

•  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney  General,  had  l>een 
selected  to  write  the  speech,  or  mettsaee.lo  Cjofa- 
;  gress.— Editor. 
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gru  in  London,  next  autumn;  for  I  believe 
I  should  be  tempted  to  leave  my  clover  for 
awhile,  to  go  and  hail  the  dawn  of  liberty  and 
republicanism  in  that  island. — To  William  B. 
Giles,    iv.  118.    Forded.,  vii,  11.     (M.,  April 

7316.  BEPUBLIC  (Prench),  America 
and. — I  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the  firm 
esiablishment  of  the  new  government  in 
I'Vance.  being  perfectly  convinced  that  if  it 
takes  place  there,  it  will  spread  sooner  or 
later  all  over  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  a 
check  there  would  retard  the  revival  of  lib- 
erty in  other  countries.  I  consider  the  es- 
tablishment and  success  of  their  government 
as  nece.s>ary  to  stay  up  our  own.  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  back  to  that  kinii  of  half- 
way house,  the  English  constitution. — To 
George  Mason,  iii.  209.  Ford  ed.,  v,  274. 
I  Pa..  Feb.  1791.) 

7317.  BEPUBLIC  (French),  Bonaparte 
and. — I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  laboring  in  the  same  cause,  have 
'i  great  deal  of  crime  and  misery  to  wade 
through.  My  confidence  has  been  placed  in 
the  head,  not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte. 
I  hoped  he  w<ntld  calculate  truly  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fame  of  a  Washington 
;ind  a  Cromwell.  Whatever  his  views  may  be. 
be  has  transferred  the  destinies  of  the  republic 
from  the  civil  to  the  military  arm.  Some 
will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the  practica- 
iiility  of  republican  government.  I  read  it  as 
;i  loson  again >t  the  danger  of  standing 
armies.— To  S.\.ml-el  Adams,  iv,  321.  Ford 
1  [».,  vii.  425.     (Pa..  Feb.  1800.) 

7318.  BEPUBLIC    (French),    Future.— 

I'rance  will  vol  attain  representative  govern- 
ment. \>m  observe  it  makes  the  basis  of 
every  e«»n>litnlion  which  has  been  demanded 
or  ofTere<l.-  of  that  demanded  by  their  Sen- 
ate: of  that  ni'fered  by  Bonaparte:  and  «»f  that 
granted  by  T.ouis  XVIII.  The  idea.  then,  is 
rooted,  and  will  be  established,  allhoui^h 
rivers  of  l)lni)d  may  yet  llow  between  them 
and  their  nbicct.  -To  John  Ada.ms.  vi,  52^. 
(.M.,   1816J 

7319.  REPUBLIC    (French),    Gratitude 

to. — I  bctpe  you  have  been  sensible  of  the  gen- 
eral interest  wbieh  my  c<»unirymcn  take  in  a.l 
the  successes  of  yonr  re])ul)lic.  In  this  no 
one  joins  with  more  enlhusia-m  than  myself, 
an  enthu>iasm  kindled  by  our  l<»ve  of  liberty, 
by  my  j;raiitin!e  \o  your  nation  who  helped 
n<  to  acquire  it,  by  my  wishes  to  see  it  ex- 
trnded  to  all  men.  and  first  to  tho^e  whom 
we  love  mo-t— To  .M.  Odit.  iv,  123.  (M.. 
May  170^.^ 

7320.  REPUBLIC   (French),   Sympathy 

witli. — lie  a^-iiTcd  that  the  governnu-n:  and 
the  oili/rii>  I'f  the  I'nitid  Staie-^  view  with 
I'c  mo-t  >in«-ere  pleasure  v\rY\  a«l\'.'inee  (jf 
I'r.'ince  towards  it^  happine>s.  jin  object  e>>cn- 
tially  connected  with  its  liberty,  and  they  con- 
sider thi'  union  of  princii)lcN  and  pursuits  be- 
tween otir  two  countries  a^  a  link  which  binds 
still  closer  their  interests  and  alTociions.  The 
genuine  an<l  general   elYu.sion.s  of  joy   which 


you  saw  over  pread  our  countr>'.  on  tlicir  sw- 
ing the  liberties  of  yours  rise  !»uperior  to 
foreign  invaMon  and  domestic  trouble,  haic 
proved  to  you  that  our  sympathies  are  great 
and  sincere,  and  we  earnestly  wish  on  onr 
part  that  these  our  natural*  dispositions  may 
be  improved  to  nuitual  good.  I)y  establishing 
our  commercial  intercourse  on  principles  a? 
friendly  to  natural  right  and  freedom,  as  arc 
tho-e  of  our  government. — To  Jean  Baptiste 
Thrnant.  in.  517.  Forded.,  vi.  189.  (Pa. 
Feb.  1793.) 

7321.  REPUBLIC   (French),    Waohing- 

ton  and. — I  have  laid  before  the  President  of 
the  United  States  your  notification.  *  *  * 
in  the  name  of  the  Provisor>'  Executive 
Council  charged  with  the  administration  of 
your  government,  that  the  French  nation  ha- 
constituted  itself  into  a  Republic,  'ihe  Prerf- 
dent  receives  with  great  satisfaction  this  at- 
tention of  the  Executive  Council,  and  the 
desire  they  have  manifested  of  making 
known  to  us  the  resolution  entered  into  by 
the  National  Convention,  even  before  a  de- 
finitive regulation  of  their  new  establishment 
could  take  place. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ter- 
NANT.  iii.  516.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  189.  ^Pa..  Feb. 
1793.) 

7322.  BEPUBLIC  (French),  Waahinf?- 
ton's  cabinet  and.— We  met  at  the  Presi- 
dent's to  examine  by  paragraphs  the  draft  of 
a  letter  I  had  prepared  to  Gouvemeur  Morri> 
on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Genet.  There  was  n-^ 
difference  of  opinion  on  any  part  of  it.  ex- 
cept on  this  expression.  '"  An  attempt  to  cm- 
broil  both,  to  add  still  another  nation  10  thr 
enemies  of  his  country,  and  to  draw  on  both 
a  reproach  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  never  stain 
the  hi^torv  of  either,  that  of  liberty  :i-jr»ii!.i; 
I'll  herself  ".  Hamilton  moved  to  strike  oM 
thej^e  words,  •*  that  of  liberty  warring  on  lur- 
self  ".  He  urged  generally  that  it  would  gi.i* 
olTence  to  the  combined  powcr>;  ihat  i* 
amounted  to  a  declaration  that  they  were 
warring  on  liberty ;  that  we  were  not  calle.i 
on  to  declare  that  the  cause  of  France  was 
that  of  liberty ;  that  he  had  at  fir>t  been  wiili 
them  with  all  his  heart,  but  that  he  had  lir-g 
since  left  them,  and  was  not  for  encouraging 
the  idea  here,  that  the  cause  of  France  via- 
the  cause  of  liberty  in  general,  or  coulii  liavc 
either  conneciion  or  influence  in  our  affair-. 
Knox,  according  to  custom,  jumped  phim.» 
into  all  his  opinions.  The  President,  with  a 
good  deal  of  posiliveness,  declared  in  favor 
oi  the  expression  ;  that  he  considered  the  pur- 
suit of  France  to  be  that  of  liberty,  however 
they  might  sometimes  fail  of  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  it ;  that  he  had  never  at  any  time 
entertained  a  doubt  of  their  ultimate  ?uccess. 
if  they  hung  well  together;  and  that  as  ti' 
their  dissensions,  there  were  such  contradic- 
tory accounts  given,  that  no  one  could  ti  ■ 
what  to  believe.  I  observed  that  it  had  been 
supposed  among  us  all  along  that  the  present 
letter  might  become  public;  that  we  had. 
therefore,  three  parties  to  attend  to.— i?t, 
France:  2d.  her  enemies;  3d,  the  people  of 

*  Mutual  fn  PORD  EDITION.— EDITOR. 
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the  UniteJ  States;  that  as  to  the  enemies  of 
France,  it  ought  not  to  offend  them,  because 
the  passage  objected  to,  only  spoke  of  an  at- 
.     tempt  to  make  the  United  States,  a  free  na- 
'     txon,   war  on   France,  a  free  fiation,   which 
would   be   liberty   warring   on    herself,   and. 
therefore,  a  true  fact;  that  as  to  France,  we 
were   taking   so  harsh   a   measure    (desiring 
her  to  recall  her  minister)   that  a  precedent 
for  it  could  scarcely  be  found ;  that  we  knew 
that  minister  would  represent  to  his  govern- 
nient  that  our  Executive  was  hostile  to  lib- 
erty,   leaning   to   monarchy,   and   would   en- 
L     deavor  to  parry  the  charges  on  himself,  by 
»      rendering  suspicious  the  source  from  which 
t     they  flowed;  that,  therefore,  it  was  essential 
to  satisfy  France,  not  only  of  our  friendship 

-  to  her,  but  our  attachment  to  the  general 
cause  of  liberty,  and  to  hers  in  partfcular; 
that  as  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

J     we  knew  there  were  suspicions  abroad  that 

-.     the    Executive,    in    some   of    its   parts,    was 

tainted  with  a  hankering  after  monarchy,  an 

-  indisposition  towards  liberty,  and  towards  the 
French  cause;  and  that  it  was  important,  by 
an  explicit  declaration,  to  remove  these  sus- 
picions, and  restore  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  government.  Randolph  op- 
posed the  passage  on  nearly  the  same  ground 

.  with  Hamilton.  He  added,  that  he  thought 
it  had  been  agreed  that  this  corre*^pondence 
should  contain  no  expressions  which  could 
give  offence  to  either  party.  I  replied  that  it 
had  been  my  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the 
correspondence,  that  while  we  were  censuring 
the  conduct  of  the  French  minister,  we  should 
make  the  most  cordial  declarations  of  friend- 
ship to  them;  that  in  the  first  letter  or  two 
of  the  correspondence,  I  had  inserted  expres- 
sions of  that  kind,  but  that  himself  and  the 
other  two  gentlemen  had  struck  them  out ; 
that  I  thereupon  conformed  to  their  opinion 
in  my  subsequent  letters,  and  had  carefully 
avoided  the  insertion  of  a  single  term  of 
friendship  to  the  French  nation,  and  the 
letters  were  as  dry  and  husky  as  if  written 
between  the  generals  of  two  enemy  nations; 
that  on  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  had 
been  agreed  that  such  expressions  ought  to 
be  inserted  in  the  letter  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  I  had  accordingly  charged  it 
■  pretty  well  with  them;  that  I  had  further 
thought  it  essential  to  satisfy  the  French  and 
cmr  own  citizens  of  the  light  in  which  we 
viewed  their  cause,  and  of  our  fellow  feeling 
for  the  general  cause  of  liberty,  and  had 
ventured  only  four  words  on  the  subject: 
that  there  was  not  from  beginning  to  end  of 
the  letter  one  other  expression  or  word  in 
favor  of  liberty,  and  I  should  think  it  singu- 
lar, at  least,  if  the  single  passage  of  that 
character  should  be  struck  out.  The  Presi- 
dent again  spoke.  He  came  into  the  idea 
that  attention  was  due  to  the  parties  who  had 
been  mentioned.  France  and  the  United 
States ;  that  as  to  the  former,  thinking  it  cer- 
tain their  affairs  would  issue  in  a  government 
of  some  sort — of  considerable  freedom— it 
was  the  only  nation  with  whom  our  relations 
could  be  counted  on;  that  as  to  the  United 


States,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  uni- 
versal attachment  to  the  cause  of  France,  and 
of  the  solidity  of  their  republicanism.  He 
declared  his  strong  attachment  to  the  expres- 
sion, but  finally  left  it  to  us  to  accommodate. 
It  was  struck  out,  of  course,  and  the  expres- 
sions of  affection  in  the  context  were  a  good 
deal  taken  down. — The  Anas.  ix,  169. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  259.     (Aug.  1793.) 

7323.  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTEBS,  Dic- 
tatorship.— No  republic  is  more  real  than 
that  of  letters,  and  I  am  the  last  in  princi- 
ples, as  I  am  the  least  in  pretensions  to  any 
dictatorship  in  it. — To  Noah  Webster,  iii, 
201.    Ford  ed.,  v,  254.    (Pa.,  1790.) 

7324.  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTEBS,  Wars  [. 
and. — The  republic  of  letters  is  unaffected  by 
the   wars   of  geographical    divisions  of  the 
earth. — ^To   Dr.    Patterson,     vi,    11.     (M., 
1811.) 

7325.  BEPUBLICANISM        (GoTern- 

mental),  American.— The  light  from  our 
West  seems  to  have  spread  and  illuminated 
the  very  engines  employed  to  extinguish  it. 
It  has  given  them  a  glimmering  of  their  rights 
and  their  power.  The  idea  of  representative 
government  has  taken  root  and  growth  among 
them.  Their  masters  feel  it,  and  are  saving 
themselves  by  timely  offers  of  this  modifica- 
tion of  their  powers.  Belgium,  Prussia,  Po- 
land. Lombardy,  &c.,  are  now  offered  a  rep- 
resentative organization ;  illusive,  probably,  at 
first,  but  it  will  grow  into  power  in  the  end. 
Opinion  is  power,  and  that  opinion  will  come. 
— To  John  Adams,    vi,  525.    (M.,  1816.)  , 

7326.  REPUBLICANISM  (GoTern- 
mental)  Apostasy  from.— An  apostasy  from 
republicanism  to  royalism  is  unprecedented 
and  impossible. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  5. 
Forded.,  v.  83.    (P.,  1789.) 

7327.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental).  Catholic  principle  of. — The  cath- 
olic principle  of  republicanism  is  that  every 
people  may  establish  what  form  of  govern- 
ment they  please,  and  change  it  as  they 
please,  the  will  of  the  nation  being  the  only 
thing  essential.* — The  Anas,  ix,  129.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  214.     (1792.) 

7328.  BEPUBLICANISM        (Govern- 

mental),  Extension  of  .—It  is  hoped  that  by 
a  due  poise  and  partition  of  powers  between 
the  General  and  particular  governments,  we 
have  found  the  secret  of  extending  the 
benign  blessings  of  republicanism  over  still 
greater  tracts  of  country  than  we  possess, 
and  that  a  subdivision  may  be  avoided  for 
ages,  if  not  for  ever. — To  James  Sullivan. 
Ford  ed..  v,  369.     (Pa..  1791.) 

7329.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental),  Happiness  and. — I  conscientiously 
believe  that  governments  founded  in  repub- 
lican principles  are  more  friendly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  at  large,  and  especially 

•  "  I  took  the  occasion,"  s^ysJeflFerson,**  famished 
by  Pincknev's  letter  of  Sep.  iq.  askinf?  instnictiong 
how  to  conduct  himself  with  respect  to  the  Ft^xvs^ 
Kevolution  to  lay  down  this  pt\iic\.\»\^."'*  — '^VA'\0^. 
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of  a  people  so  capable  of  self-government  as 
ours. — To  David  Howell,  v,  554.  (M., 
1810.) 

7330.  REPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), Majority  rule. — A  nation  ceases  to 
be  republican  *  *  *  when  the  will  of  the 
majority  ceases  to  be  the  law. — Reply  to  Ad- 
dress.   V.  262.    (W.,  1808.) 

7331.  BEFTJBLICANISM  (GoTern- 
mental),  Bights  of  man  and. — The  repub- 
lican is  the  only  form  of  government  which 
is  not  eternally  at  open  or  secret  war  with 
the  rights  of  mankind. — Reply  to  Address. 
iii,  128.    Ford  ed.,  v,  147.     (1790.) 

7332.  BEFUBLICAHISM  (Govern- 
mental),  Schoolfl  of.— The  best  schools  for 
republicanism  are  London.  Versailles,  Mad- 
rid, Vienna,  Berlin,  &c. — To  Governor  Rut- 
ledge,     ii,  234.     (P.,  1787.) 

7333.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Govern- 
mental), Union  and.— It  is,  indeed,  of  little 
consequence  who  govern  us,  if  they  sincerely 
and  zealously  cherish  the  principles  of  Union 
and  republicanism. — To  General  Dearborn. 
vii,  215.    Ford  ed.,  x,  192.     (M.,  1821.) 

7334.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Ardent  and  moderate. — I  had  always  ex- 
pected that  when  the  republicans  should  have 
put  down  all  things  under  their  feet,  they 
would  schismatizc  among  themselves.  I  al- 
ways expected,  too,  that  whatever  names  the 
parties  might  bear,  the  real  division  would  be 
into  moderate  and  ardent  rcpublicani.sm.  In 
this  divi-^ion  there  is  no  great  evil. — not  even 
if  the  minority  obtain  the  ascendency  by  the 
accession  of  federal  votes  to  their  candidate; 
l)ccause  tins  gives  us  one  sliade  only,  instead 
of  another,  of  republicanism.  It  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  apostasy  only  when  they  purchase 
the  votes  of  f^c'eralists  with  a  participation  in 
honor  and  power. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  v, 
121.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  102.     (W.,  July  1807.) 

7335.  BEPUBLICANISM       (Partisan), 

Benefits  of. — If  we  are  left  in  peace.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  wonderful  turn  in  the  public 
opinion  now  manifestly  taking  place  and 
rapidly  increasinp.  will  *  *  *  bcccmie  so 
universal  and  so  weighty,  that  friendship 
abroad  and  freedom  at  home  will  be  firmly 
established  by  the  influence  and  constitutional 
powers  of  the  peui)le  at  large. — To  General 
Kosciusko,     iv.  295.     (Pa.,  Feb.  lygg.) 

7336.  BEPUBLICANISM       (Partisan), 

Corruption. — How  long  we  can  hold  our 
jjround  I  do  not  know.  \Ve  are  not  incorrup- 
til)le:  on  the  contrary,  corruption  is  making 
sensible  though  silent  progre^^s.  Offices  are 
as  acceptable  in  Virginia  as  elsewhere,  and 
whenever  a  man  has  cast  a  longing  eye  on 
I  hem.  a  mttonness  bepins  in  his  con»Iuct. — 
To  Tench  Coxe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  380.  (M., 
May,   1799) 

7337.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Paith  in. — The  tide  against  our  Constitution 
ii^    unquestionabU'    sUong,  but    it    will    turn. 
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Everything  tells  me  so,  and  everything  veri- 
fies the  prediction.— To  Willi au  Bkanch 
Giles.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  516.    (M.,  Dec.  1757.) 

7338.  BEPUBUCAHISM       (Partlaaii), 

Fidelity  to.— I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  re- 
ferrmg  him  [Brissot  de  WarvilleJ  to  you  for 
a  true  state  of  republicanism  here,  as  for  the 
characters,  objects,  numbers  and  force  of  our 
parties.  It  is  really  interesting  that  these 
shoiild  be  .well  understood  in  France,  and 
particularly  by  their  government.  Particular 
circumstances  have  generated  suspicions 
among  them  that  we  are  swerving  from  our 
republicanism.— To  Dr.  Enoch  Edwakds 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  248.     (Pa..  1793.) 

7339.  REPUBUCAHISX       (PartUui), 

Fortifjring.— My  great  anxiety  at  present  is. 
to  avail  ourselves  of  our  ascendency  to  estab- 
lish good  principles  and  good  practices:  to 
fortify  republicanism  behind  as  many  bar- 
riers as  po.ssible,  that  the  outworks  may  gi« 
time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel,  should 
that  be  again  in  danger.— To  John  Dickin- 
son,   iv,  424.    (W.,  1801.) 

7340.  BEPUBUCAHISK  (Partisan), 
The  Jndiciary  and.— The  revolution  of  1800 
was  as  real  a  revolution  in  the  principles 
of  our  government  as  that  of  1776  was  in  its 
form;  not  effected,  indeed,  by  the  sword,  as 
that,  but  bv  the  rational  and  peaceable  in- 
strument of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  nation  declared  its  will  by  dismiss- 
ing functionaries  of  one  principle,  and  elect- 
ing those  of  another,  in  the  two  branches. 
Executive  and  I^slative.  submitted  to  their 
election.  Over  the  Judiciary  department,  the 
Constitution  had  deprived  them  of  their  con- 
trol. That,  therefore,  has  continued  the  rep- 
robated system,  and  although  new  matter  ha> 
been  occasionally  incorporated  into  the  old 
yet  the  leaven  of  the  old  mass  .seems  to  as- 
similate to  itself  the  new,  and  after  twenty 
years'  confirmation  of  the  federal  system  ^ 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  declared  through  the 
medium  of  elections,  we  find  the  Judiciary  on 
every  occasion,  still  driving  us  into  consoli- 
dation.—To  Spencer  Ro.^NE.  vii,  13^.  Fom 
ED.,  X.  140.  (P.P.,  1819.)  See  Centrauzji- 
noN,  Judiciary  and  Supreme  Court. 

7341.  BEPXTBLICAHISX  (Partisan), 
Liberty  and.— Under  republicanism,  our  citi- 
zens generally  are  enjoying  a  very  great 
degree  of  liberty  and  security  in  the  most 
temperate  manner.— To  M.  Pictet.  iv.  161 
(W..  1803.) 

7342.  BEFUBLICAHI8M  (FarttMOi). 
Missouri  qaMtion  and. — [The  Missonri 
question]  has  given  resurrection  to  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  men.  Thev  have  had  the  ad- 
dress, by  playing  on  the  honest  feelings  of 
f>ur  former  friends,  to  seduce  them  from  their 
kindred  spirits,  and  to  borrow  their  weight 
into  the  federal  scale.  Desperate  of  regain- 
ing power  under  political  distinctions,  they 
have  adroitly  wriggled  into  its  seat  under 
the  auspices  of  morality,  and  are  again  in  the 
ascendency  from  which  their  sins  had  hurled 
them.    It  is,  indeed,  of  little  consequence  who 
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govern  us  if  they  sincerely  and  zealously 
cherish  the  principles  of  union  and  repub- 
licanism.—To  Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  191.  (M.,  1821.)  See  Missouri 
Question  and  Parties. 

7343.  REPUBLICANISM  (Partlflan), 
Outlawed. — Republicanism  had  been  the 
mark  on  Cain,  which  had  rendered  those  who 
bore  it  exiles  from  all  portion  in  the  trusts 
and  authorities  of  their  country.—To  Benja- 
min Hawkins,  iv,  466.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  212. 
(\V.,  1803.)     See  Office  and  Offices. 

7344.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Fartisaxi), 
The  people  and. — The  people  are  essentially 
republican.  They  retain  unadulterated  the  i 
principles  of  '75,  and  those  who  are  conscious  [ 
of  no  change  in  themselves  have  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  long  run.— To  James  Lewis,  Jr. 
iv,  241.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.     (Pa.,  May  1798) 

7346. .    The  people  through  all 

the  States  are  for  republican  forms,  republican 
principles,  simplicity,  economy,  religious  and 
civil  freedom.— To  E.  Livingston,  iv,  328. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  443.    (Pa.,  1800.) 

7346.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Preseryation  of. — Whether  the  surrender  of 
our  opponents,  their  reception  into  our  camp, 
their  assumption  of  our  name,  and  apparent 
accession  to  our  objects,  may  strengthen  or 
weaken  the  genuine  principles  of  republican- 
ism, may  be  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.— To  William  T.  Barry,  vii,  255. 
(M.,  1822.) 

7347.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Safety  in. — So  long  as  the  pure  principles  of 
our  revolution  [of  1800]  prevail,  we  are  safe 
from  everything  which  can  assail  us  from 
without  or  within.— To  Mr.  Lambert,  v,  528. 
(M.,  1810.) 

7348.  REPUBLICANISM  (  Partisan), 
Seceders  from. — My  opinion  is  that  two  or 
three  years  more  will  bring  back  to  the  fold 
of  republicanism  all  our  wandering  brethren 
whom  the  cry  of  "wolf*  scattered  in  1798. 
Till  that  is  done,  let  every  man  stand  to 
his  post,  and  hazard  nothing  by  change.  And 
when  that  is  done,  you  and  I  may  retire  to 
that  tranquillity  which  our  years  begin  to  call 
for,  and  review  with  satisfaction  the  eflForts 
of  the  age  we  happened  to  be  bom  in, 
crowned  with  complete  success.  In  the  hour 
of  death,  we  shall  have  the  consolation  to  see 
established  in  the  land  of  our  fathers  the 
most  wonderful  work  of  wisdom  and  dis- 
interested patriotism  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  globe.— To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton,   iv,  521.    (W.,  1803.) 

7340.  BEPUBLICANISM  (Partisan), 
Ship  of  State  and. — The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  fetch  up  the  lee-way  of  our 
vessel.  The  changes  in  your  House  [of  Rep- 
resentatives] I  see,  are  going  on  for  the  better, 
and  even  the  Augean  herd  over  your  heads 
are  slowly  purging  off  their  impurities.  Hold 
on.  then,  that  we  may  not  shipwreck  in  the 
meanwhile.— To  James  Madlson.  iv,  112. 
Fo^D  a>.,  vi,  519.    (M.,  Dec.  1794  ) 


7350. .  The  storm  through  which 

we  have  passed  has  been  tremendous  indeed. 
The  tough  sides  of  our  Argosy  have  been 
thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the 
waves  into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a 
view  to  sink  her.  We  shall  put  her  on  her 
republican  tack,  and  she  will  now  show  by 
the  beauty  of  her  motion  the  skill  of  her 
builders. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  365. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  7.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7351. .    The  storm  is  over,  and 

we  are  in  port.  The  ship  was  not  rigged  for 
the  service  she  was  put  on.  We  will  show 
the  smoothness  of  her  motions  on  her  re- 
publican tack. — To  Samuel  Adams,  iv,  389. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  39.     (W.,  March  1801.) 

7352.  BEPUBLICANISM      (Partisan), 

Sincerity  in.— That  I  have  acted  through  life 
on  principles  of  sincere  republicanism,  I  feel 
in  every  fibre  of  my  constitution.  And  when 
ifien,  who  feel  like  myself,  bear  witness  in  my 
favor,  my  satisfaction  is  complete. — To  Rev. 
Mr.  Knox,    v,  502,     (M.,  1810.) 

7353.  BEPUBLICANS,  Aims  of  .—Surely 
we  had  in  view  to  obtain  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  good  government;  and  how  any,  who 
seemed  so  ardent  in  this  pursuit,  cotdd  as 
shamelessly  have  apostatized,  and  supposed 
we  meant  only  to  put  our  government  into 
other  hands,  but  not  other  forms,  is  indeed 
wonderful. — To  John  Dickinson,  iv,  424. 
(W.,  1801.) 

7354. .    The    federalists   wished 

for  everything  which  would  approach  our 
new  government  to  a  monarchy.  The  re- 
publicans to  preserve  it  essentially  republican. 
This  was  the  true  origin  of  the  division,  and 
remains  still  the  essential  principle  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  parties. — Notes  on 
Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  ix,  480. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  263.  (M.,  1809.)  Sec  Federal- 
ists and  Parties. 

7355.  BEPUBLICANS,  Antagonistic  to 

England. — The  war  between  France  and 
England  has  brought  forward  the  republicans 
and  monocrats  in  every  State  so  openly,  that 
their  relative  numbers  are  perfectly  visible. 
It  appears  that  the  latter  are  as  nothing. — 
To  James  Madison,  iv,  9.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  326. 
(June  1793.)  See  Federalists. 

7356.  BEPUBLICANS,  BeUef  of.— [The 
Republicans]  believed  that  men,  enjoying  in 
ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the 
side  of  law  and  order,  habituated  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  to  follow  their  reason  as 
their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely 
governed  than  with  minds  nourished  in  error, 
and  vitiated  and  debased,  as  in  Europe,  by 
ignorance,  indigence  and  oppression. — ^To 
William  Johnson,  vii,  292.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
227.    (M..  1823.) 

7357.  BEPUBLICANS,  Defeated.— I  had 

always  hoped,  that  the  popularity  of  the  late 
President  being  once  withdrawn  from  active 
effect,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  v^»^^  \.o- 
wards  liberty  would  reatott  \3lafc  «^vJterv>xca. 
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between  the  Executive  and  Legislative  de- 
partments, which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
superior  weight  and  effect  of  that  popularity ; 
and  that  their  natural  feelings  of  moral  ob- 
ligation would  discountenance  the  ungrateful 
predilection  of  the  Executive  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  But.  unfortunately,  the  pre- 
ceding measures  had  already  alienated  the  na- 
tion which  was  the  object  of  them,  had  ex- 
cited reaction  from  them  and  this  reaction 
lias  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens  an  effect 
which  supplies  that  of  the  Washington  popu- 
larity. This  effect  was  sensible  on  some  of 
the  late  congressional  elections,  and  this  it  is 
which  has  lessened  the  republican  majority  in 
Congress.  When  it  will  be  reinforced,  must 
(Upend  on  events,  and  these  are  so  incalcu- 
lable, that  I  consider  the  future  character  of 
our  republic  as  in  the  air ;  indeed  its  future  for- 
tune will  be  in  the  air.  if  war  is  made  on  us 
by  France,  and  if  Louisiana  becomes  a 
Gallo-American  colony. — To  Aaron  Burr. 
iv,  185.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  147.  (Pa.,  June  1797.) 
See  Federalists. 

7358.  REPUBLICANS,  Dividing.— Little 
squibs  in  certain  papers  had  long  ago  ap- 
prised me  of  a  design  to  sow  tares  between 
particular  republican  characters,  but  to  divide 
those  by  lying  talcs  whom  truths  cannot 
divide,  is  the  hackneyed  policy  of  the  gossips 
oi  every  society.  Our  business  is  to  march 
straight  forward  to  the  object  which  has  oc- 
cupied us  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  without 
turning  either  to  the  right  or  left. — To  De 
Witt  Clinton,    iv.  520.    (W.,  1803.) 

7359.  BEPUBLIOANS,  Divisions 
among. — The  operations  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  when  known  among  the  people  at 
large,  will  consolidate  them.  We  shall  now  be 
?<)  strong  that  we  shall  certainly  .split  again:  for 
trecini'n.  thinking  differently  antl  speaking  and 
acting  as  they  think,  will  form  into  classes  of 
sentiment,  but  it  must  be  under  another  name. 
That  of  federalism  is  become  so  odious  that  no 
party  can  rise  under  it. — To  Joel  Barlow,  iv. 
437.      Ford  kd..    viii.   150.    (W..   May   1802.) 

7360.  .     I    have    for   some   time 

hcen  satisfied  a  schism  was  taking  place  in 
Pennsylvania  between  the  moderates  arid  high- 
flyers. The  same  will  take  place  in  Congress 
whenever  a  proper  heail  for  the  latter  shall  start 
up.  and  we  must  expect  division  of  the  same 
kind  in  other  States  as  soon  as  the  republicans 
shall  be  so  strt»ng  as  to  fear  no  other  enemy. — 

I'O    .\i.BI:KT    (iALl.ATIN.       FoRD   ED.,   Vlil,   222.    (M., 

March  1803.) 

7361. .     1  think  it  possibly  may 

happen  that  we  shall  divide  among  ourselves 
whenever  federalism  is  completely  eradicated, 
yet  I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  republican  to 
make  great  sacrifices  of  opinion  to  put  off  the 
evil  day. — To  Ji»sErH  Scott.  Ford  ed..  viii. 
jt,5.      (\V..   March    1804.) 

7362.  .     The     divisions     among 

t!u-  republicans  *  *  ♦  are  distressing,  but  they 
are  nut  unexi)ected  to  me.  Fr<^m  the  moment 
I  foresaw  the  entire  prostration  of  federalism^ 
!  knew  that  at  that  epoch  more  distressing 
divisions  would  take  its  place.  The  opinions  of 
n.en  are  as  various  as  their  faces,  and  they  wili 
always  find  some  rallying  principle  or  point  at 
which   those   nearest  to  it  will   unite,  reducing 


themselves  to  two  stations,  under  a  co 
name  for  each.  These  stations,  or  camp 
be  formed  of  very  heterogeneous  inal 
combining  from  very  different  motivea 
with  very  different  views. — To  \Vils4 
Nicholas.  Fokd  ed.,  viii,  348.  CM., 
1805.) 

7363. .     I  did  believe  my  s 

in  March.  1801,  as  painful  as  could  be  ^ 
t;iken,  having  to  meet  in  front  all  the  t 
passions  of  federalism  in  the  first  moment 
defeat  and  mortification,  and  to  grapple  t 
until  completely  subdued.  But  1  considc 
as  less  painful  than  to  be  placed  betweei 
flicting  friends.  There  my  way  was  clea 
my  mind  made  up.  I  never  for  a  momei 
to  balance  between  two  opinions.  In  th 
divisions  which  are  to  arise  the  case  v 
very  different.  Even  those  who  seem 
alesce  will  be  like  the  image  of  clay  and 
However,  under  difficulties  of  this  kind,  J 
ever  found  one,  and  only  one  rule,  to  do  « 
right,  and  generally  we  shall  disentangl 
selves  without  almost  perceiving  how  i1 
pens. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  Ford  et 
J49.     (M.,  March  1805.) 

7364. .    The  duty  of  an  u 

Administration  is  to  ptu'sue  its  course  st( 
to  know  nothing  of  these  family  dissei 
and  to  cherish  toe  good  principles  of  bot 
ties.  The  war  ad  internecionem  which  wi 
waged  against  federalism,  has  filled  oux 
times  with  strife  and  unhappiness.  We 
met  it.  with  pain  indeed,  but  with  fin 
because  we  believed  it  the  last  convtilsi 
fort  of  that  hydra,  which  in  earlier  tim 
had  conquered  in  the  field.  But  if  any  1 
eracy  of  principle  should  ever  render  it 
sary  to  give  ascendancy  to  one  of  the 
sections  over  the  other.  I  thank  my  God 
fall  to  some  other  to  perform  that  opei 
The  only  cordial  I  wish  to  carry  into  r 
tirement.  is  the  undivided  good  will  of  all 
with  whom  I  have  acted. — To  Da.  Georc 
r.AN.  iv.  575.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  353,  (W. 
1805.) 

7366. .    I  see  with  infinhc 

the  bloody  schism  which  has  taken  place  i 
our  friends  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
and  will  probably  take  place  in  other  i 
The  main  body  of  both  sections  mean  we 
their  good  intentions  will  produce  ^eat 
evil.  The  minority,  whichever  section  sh 
the  minority,  will  end  in  coalition  with  th 
eralists.  and  some  compromise  of  prin 
because  these  will  not  sell  their  aid  for  nG 
Republicanism  will  thus  lose,  and  royalisn 
some  portion  of  that  ground  which  we  tfc 
we  had  rescued  to  good  government.  I  c 
express  my  sense  of  our  misfortunes  froi 
idea  that  they  are  remed'able.  I  know 
the  passions  of  men  will  take  their  course 
they  are  not  to  be  controlled  but  by  despi 
and  that  this  melancholy  truth  is  the  p 
for  despotism. — To  Dr.  George  Logan,  iv 
Fokd   ed..   viii,   352.     (W..   May    1805.) 

7366. .     I  see  with  extreme 

ccin  the  acrimonious  dissensions  into  whic 
friends  in  Pennsylvania  have  fallen,  but 
long  since  made  up  my  mind  on  the  proprii 
the  General  Government's  taking  no  sit 
State  quarrels.  And  with  respect  to  n 
particularly,  after  eight  and  tnirty  yeai 
uniform  action  in  harmony  with  those  no« 
stituting  the  republican  party,  without 
single  instant  of  alienation  from  them,  it 
not  be  but  my  most  earnest  desire  to  carrj 
retirement  with  me  their  undivided  approl 
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and  esteem.  I  retain,  therefore,  a  cordial  friend- 
ship for  both  the  sections  now  so  unhappily 
dividing  your  State. — To  Thomas  Leib.  Ford 
ED.,  viii.  353.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

7367. .     Of  the  unhappy  effects 

of  the  schisms  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
you  see  the  fruit  in  the  State  lying  between 
them,  where  the  federalists  have  recovered  a 
majority  in  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  are 
very  near  it  in  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  they 
shall  reach  it.  they  place  the  executive  and 
every  office  under  it  in  federal  hands.  If  the 
two  sections  of  republicans  were  irreconcilable, 
still  the  minor  one  should  not  have  coalesced 
with,  and  voted  for  federalists.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  would  keep  themselves  independent, 
and  set  up  their  own  ticket,  their  whole  body 
would  come  forward  and  vote,  which  would 
give  them  the  benefit  of  that  part  of  their  force 
which  kept  back  because  it  could  not  support 
federalists,  and  the  federalists  themselves,  hav- 
ing no  hope  of  bringing  in  men  of  their  own, 
would  have  to  choose  between  the  two  repub- 
lican tickets  that  least  disagreeable  to  them- 
selves. This  would  only  bring  into  the  public 
councils  the  different  shades  of  republicans  so 
that  the  whole  body  should  be  represented. — 
To  Andrew  Elliott.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  479.  (W., 
Nov.   1806.) 

7368. .     I   determined   from   the 

first  dawn  of  the  first  schism,  never  to  take 
part  in  any  schism  of  republicans,  nor  in  dis- 
tributing the  public  trusts  ever  to  ask  of  which 
section  a  party  was. — To  Andrew  Ellicott. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  480.     (W.,  Nov.  1806.) 

7S69. .     I    have   long   seen,   and 

with  very  great  regret,  the  schisms  which  have 
taken  place  among  the  republicans,  and  prin- 
cipally those  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  have 
not  been  produced  by  any  difference  of  political 
principle. — at  least,  any  important  difference, 
but  by  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  persons.  I 
determined  from  the  first  moment  to  take  no 
part  in  them,  and  that  the  Government  should 
know  nothing  of  any  such  differences.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  never  been  attended  to  in  any 
appointment,  or  refusal  of  appointment. — To 
James  Gamble,  v,  204.  Ford  ed..  ix.  129.  (W., 
1807.) 

7370. .     If    we    schismatize    on 

either  men  or  measures,  if  we  do  not  act  in 
phalanx,  as  when  we  rescued  the  country  from 
the  satellites  of  monarchism,  I  will  not  say 
our  party  (the  term  is  false  and  degrading), 
but  our  nation  will  be  undone.  For  the  repub-' 
licans  are  the  nation.  Their  opponents  are  but 
a  faction,  weak  in  numbers,  but  powerful  and 
profuse  in  the  command  of  money,  and  backed 
by  a  nation  [England],  powerful  also  and  pro- 
fuse in  the  use  of  the  same  means ;  and  the 
more  profuse,  in  both  cases,  as  the  money  they 
thus  employ  is  not  their  own  but  their  creditors, 
to  be  paid  off  by  a  bankruptcy,  which  whether 
it  pays  a  dollar  or  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  is  of 
little  concern  with  them.  The  last  hope  of  hu- 
man liberty  in  this  world  rests  on  us.  We 
ought,  for  so  dear  a  stake,  to  sacrifice  every 
attachment  and  every  enmity.  Leave  the  Presi- 
dent free  to  choose  his  own  coadjutors,  to  pur- 
sue his  own  measures,  and  support  him  and 
them,  even  if  we  think  we  are  wiser  than 
they,  honester  than  they  are.  or  possessing  more 
enlarged  information  of  the  state  of  things. 
If  we  move  in  mass,  be  it  ever  so  circuitously, 
we  shall  attain  our  object;  but  if  we  break  into 
squads,  every  one  pursuing  the  path  he  thinks 


most  direct,  we  become  an  easy  conquest  to 
those  who  can  now  barely  hold  us  in  check. 
I  repeat  again,  that  we  ou^ht  not  to  schismatize 
on  either  men  or  measures.  Principles  alone 
can  justify  that.  If  we  find  our  government  in 
all  its  branches  rushing  headlong,  like  our  pred- 
ecessors, into  the  arms  of  monarchy,  if  we  find 
them  violating  our  dearest  rights,  the  trial  by 
jury,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
opinion,  civil  or  religious,  or  opening  on  our 
peace  of  mind  or  personal  safety  the  sluices  of 
terrorism :  if  we  see  them  raising  standing 
armies,  when  the  absence  of  all  other  danger 
points  to  these  as  the  %ole  objects  on  which 
they  are  to  be  employed,  then,  indeed,  let 
us  withdraw  and  call  the  nation  to  its  tents. 
But.  while  our  functionaries  are  wise,  and  hon- 
est, and  vigilant,  let  us  move  compactly  under 
their  guidance,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
Things  may  here  and  there  go  a  little  wrong. 
It  is  not  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  But  all 
will  be  right  in  the  end,  though  not,  perhaps, 
by  the  shortest  means.  You  know  tnat  tnis 
union  of  republicans  has  been  the  constant 
theme  of  my  exhortations,  that  I  have  ever 
refused  to  know  any  sub-divisions  among  them, 
to  take  part  in  any  personal  differences;  and, 
therefore,  you  will  not  give  to  the  present  ob- 
servations any  other  than  general  application. 
I  may  sometimes  differ  in  opinion  from  some 
of  my  friends,  from  those  whose  views  are  as 
pure  and  sound  as  my  own.  I  censure  none,  but 
do  homage  to  everyone's  right  of  opinion. — 
To  William  Duane.  v,  576.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  313. 
(M.,  March  1811.) 

7371. .  The  only  contest  between 

divided  [political]  friends  should  be  who  will 
dare  farthest  into  the  ranks  of  the  common 
enemy. — To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M.. 
1811.) 

7372. .  The  schism  in  Massa- 
chusetts, when  brought  to  the  crisis  of  prin- 
ciple, will  be  found  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  monarchists 
will  be  left  alone,  and  will  appear  to  be  exactly 
the  tories  of  the  last  war. — To  Thomas  Letre. 
vi.  79.     (M.,  Aug.   1812.) 

7373.  BEPUBLICANS,  Early  contests 
o^- — The  inconveniences  of  an  inefficient  gov- 
ernment, driving  the  people  as  is  usual,  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  elections  to  the 
first  Congress  ran  very  much  in  favor  of  those 
who  were  known  to  favor  a  very  strong  gov- 
ernment. Hence  the  anti-republicans  ap- 
peared a  considerable  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  They  pressed  forward  the  plan, 
therefore,  of  strengthening  all  the  features  of 
the  government  which  gave  it  resemblance  to 
an  English  constitution,  of  adopting  the  Eng- 
lish forms  and  principles  of  administration, 
and  of  forming  like  them  a  moneyed  interest, 
by  means  of  a  funding  system,  not  calculated 
to  pay  the  public  debt,  but  to  render  it  per- 
petual, and  to  make  it  an  engine  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government  which, 
added  to  the  great  patronage  it  possessed  in 
the  disposal  of  public  offices,  might  enable 
it  to  assume  by  degrees  a  kingly  authority. 
The  biennial  period  of  Congress  being  too 
short  to  betray  to  the  people,  spread  over 
this  great  continent,  this  train  of  things  dur- 
ing the  first  Congress,  little  change  was  made 
in  members  to  the  second.  But,  in  the  mean- 
time, two  very  distinct  parties  had  formed  in 
Congress ;  and  before  the  third  eleiclvoti,  ^^ 
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people  in  general  became  apprised  of  the 
pime  which  was  playing  for  drawing  over 
tnem  a  kind  of  government  which  they  never 
had  in  contemplation.  At  the  third  election, 
therefore,  a  decided  majority  of  republicans 
were  sent  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress; 
and,  as  information  spread  still  farther 
among  the  people,  after  the  fourth  election 
the  anti-republican  members  have  become  a 
weak  minority. — To  C.  D.  Ebeling.  Ford 
ED.,  vii.  46.     (1795.) 

7374. .  When  Congress  first  met, 

the  assemblage  of  facts  presented  in  the  Pres- 
ident's [Adams's]  speech  [message],  with  the 
multiplied  accounts  of  spoliations  by  the 
French  West  Indians,  appeared  by  sundry 
votes  on  the  address,  to  incline  a  majority  to 
put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  war.  Under 
this  influence  the  address  was  formed,  and 
its  spirit  would  probably  have  been  pursued 
by  corresponding  measures,  had  the  events  of 
Europe  been  of  an  ordinary  train.  But  this 
has  been  so  extraordinary,  that  numbers  have 
gone  over  to  those,  who.  from  the  first,  feeling 
with  sensibility  the  French  insults,  as  they 
had  felt  those  of  England  before,  thought 
now  as  they  thought  then,  that  war  measures 
should  be  avoided,  and  those  of  peace  pur- 
sued. Their  favorite  engine,  on  the  former 
occasion,  was  commercial  regulations  in  pref- 
erence to  negotiations,  to  war  preparations, 
and  increase  of  debt.  On  the  latter,  as  we 
have  no  commerce  with  France,  the  restric- 
tion of  which  could  press  on  them,  they 
wi>hed  for  negotiation.  Those  of  the  op- 
p<^site  sentiment  had.  on  the  former  occasion, 
preferred  negotiation,  but  at  the  same  time 
voted  for  great  war  preparations,  and  in- 
crease of  debt:  now  also  they  were  for  ne- 
gntiation.  war  preparations  and  debt.  The 
parties  have  in  ui-bate  mutually  charged  each 
other  with  inc(.)nsistency.  and  with  being  gov- 
erned by  an  attachment  to  this  or  that  of  the 
belligerent  nations,  rather  than  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  pure  Americanism.  But.  in 
truth,  both  have  been  consistent;  the  >ame 
men  having  voted  for  war  measures  who  did 
l)i.-f«.)re.  and  the  >ame  aj^ain^t  them  now  who 
(lid  ])eforc. — To  Kdw.xrd  Ritti.kdge.  iv,  190. 
FoKi)  Ki)..  vii,  152.     (Pa..  June  1797.) 

7375. .     The    .spirit    of   both    the 

sl)eech  [message  of  the  President]  and  the  ad- 
dress [of  C\)ngr(.'s<l  has  been  -^o  whittled  down 
by  Bunaparte's  vict(»ries.victorieson  the  Rhine, 
the  Austrian  peace.  Iri>h  insurgency.  Kngli>h 
banlvniptcy.  insnl)ordination  of  the  [British | 
licet.  t\:c.,  tliat  Congress  is  rejcctinc:.  one  by 
niK'.  tlie  mea>ures  l)ronght  in  on  the  princi- 
])les  of  their  own  ar-dress.  But  nothing  less 
than  such  miraculous  events,  as  have  been 
pouring  in  on  us  from  the  first  of  our  conve- 
ning, conld  have  a^^naged  the  fermentation 
])roduce(l  in  men's  niimls.  In  con>.e(iuence  of 
the>e  events,  what  wa<  the  majority  at  fir^t, 
is  by  degree^  lierome  the  minority,  so  that  we 
may  say  that,  in  the  Representatives,  modera- 
tion will  govL-rn. — To  F.  Randolph,  iv.  IQ2. 
Ford  kd..  vii.  155.  (Pa.,  June  1797.)  See 
Fkpkk.m.ist.^. 


7376.  REPUBLICANS,   Federalists  vu. 

— Two  parties  *  ♦  *  exist  within 
the  United  States.  They  embrace  respect- 
ively the  following  descriptions  of  per5on>. 
The  anti-republicans  consist  of:  i.  The  old 
refugees  and  tories.  2.  British  merchants  re- 
siding among  us,  and  composing  the  main  body 
of  our  merchants.  3.  American  merchants 
trading  on  British  capital,  another  great 
portion.  4.  Speculators  and  holccrs  in  the 
banks  and  public  funds.  S-  Officers  of  the 
Federal   Government   with   some   exceptions. 

6.  Office-hunters,  willing  to  gfive  up  princi- 
ples for  places. — a  numerous  and  noisy  tribe 

7.  Nervous  persons,  whose  languid  fibres  have 
more  analogy  with  a  passive  than  active  state 
of  things.  The  republican  part  of  our  Union 
comprehends:  i.  The  entire  body  of  land- 
holders throughout  the  United  States.  2, 
The  body  of  laborers,  not  being  landholders, 
whether  in  husbanding  or  the  arts.  The  latter 
is  to  the  aggregate  of  the  former  party  proU 
ably  as  500  to  i ;  but  their  wealth  is  not  as 
disproportionate,  though  it  is  also  greatly 
superior,  and  is  in  truth  the  foundation  of 
that  of  their  antagonists.  Trifling  as  are  the 
numbers  of  the  an ti- republican  i>arty,  there 
are  circumstances  which  give  thcni  an  ap- 
pearance of  strength  and  numbers.  They  a'l 
live  in  cities,  together,  and  can  act  in  a  ix>dy 
and  readily  at  all  times :  they  give  chief  em- 
ployment to  the  newspapers,  and,  therefore, 
have  most  of  them  under  their  command. 
The  agricultural  interest  is  di.^^persed  over  a 
great  extent  of  country,  have  little  means  of 
intercommunication  with  each  other,  and  feel- 
ing their  own  strength  and  will,  are  conscious 
that  a  single  exertion  of  these  will,  at  any  time, 
cru.sh  the  machinations  against  their  govern- 
ment.— To  C.  D.  Ebeling.  Ford  ed..  vii.  47. 
(1795.) 

7377. .     I  trust  tliat  no  section  of 

republicans  will  countenance  the  suggestions 
of  the  federalists  that  there  has  ever  t^en  any 
difference  at  all  in  our  political  principles,  or 
any  sensible  one  in  our  views  of  the  public 
interest. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
242.     (M..  1809.) 

7378. .  [It  was)  a  contest*  which 

wa^  to  change  the  condition  of  man  over  the 
civilized  globe. — The  Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
156.     (1818.)     See  Monarchy. 

7379.  BEPUBLICANS,  Federalist  co- 
alition with. — The  gross  [Chesapeake]  in- 
sult lately  received  from  the  English  has 
forced  the  federalists  into  a  momen:ar>'  c'-:- 
lition  with  the  mass  of  republicans:  but  tlie 
moment  wc  begin  to  act  in  the  verj'  line  thi) 
have  joined  in  approving,  all  will  be  wrong, 
and  every  act  the  reverse  of  what  it  shouM 
have  been.  Still,  it  is  better  to  admit  the:r 
ci\'ilescence.  and  leave  to  themselves  their 
<hort-livcd  existence. — To  Thomas  Cooper- 
v.  121.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  102.  (\V.,  July  1807/) 
See  Chesapeake  and  Federalists. 

7380.  BEPUBLICANS,  French  ▼ictories 

and. — I  think  we  may  safely   rely  that  the 

*  The  contest  between  the  Republicans  and  Feder- 
alists.—Editor. 
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Duke  of  Brunswick  has  retreated ;  and  it  is 
certainly  possible  enough  that  between  fam- 
ine, disease,  and  a  country  abounding  with 
defiles,  he  may  suffer  some  considerable  cat- 
astrophe. The  monocrats  here  [Philadel- 
phia] still  affect  to  disbelieve  all  this,  while 
the  republicans  are  rejoicing  and  takmg  to 
themselves  the  name  of  Jacobins,  which  two 
months  ago  was  fixed  on  them  by  way  of  , 
stigma.— To  John  Francis  Mercer,  iii,  495-  ' 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  147.     (Pa.,  Dec.  1792) 

7381.  BEPTTBLICANS,  Historical  mis- 
representation of. — Were  a  reader  of  this 
period  [immediately  following  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Constitution]  to  form  his  idea  of 
it  from  this  history  alone  [Marshall's  Life 
of  Washington^  he  would  suppose  the  re- 
publican party  (who  were  in  truth  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  government  within  the  line  of 
the  Constitution,  and  prevent  its  being  mon- 
archised  in  practice)  were  a  mere  set  of 
grumblers,  and  disorganizers,  satisfied  with 
no  government,  without  fixed  principles  of 
any,  and,  like  a  British  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion, gaping  after  loaves  and  fishes,  and 
ready  to  change  principles,  as  well  as  position, 
at  any  time,  with  their  adversaries.  But 
♦  ♦  *  the  contests  of  that  day  were  con- 
tests of  principle,  between  the  advocates  of 
republican  and  those  of  kingly  government, 
and  had  not  the  former  made  the  efforts  they 
did,  our  government  would  have  been,  even 
at  this  early  day  [1818].  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  the  successful  issue  of  those 
efforts  have  made  it.— The  Anas.  Ford  ed., 
i,   156.     (1818.) 

7382 .     We     [the    republicans] 

have  been  too  careless  of  our  own  future 
reputation,  while  our  tories  will  omit  noth- 
ing to  place  us  in  the  wrong.— To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  277,  Ford  ed.,  x,  247.  (M., 
1823.) 

7888.  REPUBLICANS,  Leadership  of.— 
The  monocrats  [in  Pennsylvania]  have  kept 
up  the  ball  with  respect  to  myself  till  they 
begin  to  be  tired  of  it  themselves.  Their 
chief  object  was  to  influence  the  election  of 
this  State,  by  persuading  [the  people]  there 
was  a  league  against  the  government,  and  as 
it  was  necessary  to  designate  a  head  to  the 
league,  they  did  me  that  honor.— To  T.  M. 
Randolph.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  128.     (Pa.,  179-2.) 

7884.  BEPUBLICANS,  Loyalty  of.— 
Without  knowing  the  views  of  what  is  called 
the  republican  party  here  [Philadelphia],  or 
having  any  communication  with  them,  I 
could  undertake  to  assure  him  [President 
Washington]  from  my  intimacy  with  that 
party  in  the  late  Congress,  that  there  was  not 
a  view  in  the  republican  party  as  spread  over 
the  United  States,  which  went  to  the  frame 
of  the  government;  that  I  believed  the  next 
Congress  would  attempt  nothing  material, 
but  to  render  their  own  body  independent; 
that  that  party  were  firm  in  their  dispositions 
to  support  the  government;  that  the  maneu- 
vers of  Mr.  Genet  might  produce  some  little 
embarrassment,  but  that  he  would  be  aban- 
doned by  the  republicans  the  moment  they 


knew  the  nature  of  his  conduct. — ^The  Anas. 
ix,  166.    Ford  ed.,  i,  257.     (Aug.  1793.) 

7886 .  He  [President  Wash- 
ington] said  he  believed  the  views  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  perfectly  pure,  but  when 
men  put  a  machine  into  motion,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  stop  it  exactly  where  they 
would  choose,  or  to  say  where  it  will  stop. 
That  the  Constitution  we  have  is  an  excellent 
one,  if  we  can  keep  it  where  it  is ;  that  it  was, 
indeed,  supposed  there  was  a  party  disposed 
to  change  it  into  a  monarchical  form,  but 
that  he  could  conscientiously  declare  there 
was  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
would  set  his  face  more  decidedly  against  it 
than  himself.  Here,  1  interrupted  him,  by 
saying :  "No  rational  man  in  the  United 
States  suspects  you  of  any  other  disposition; 
but  there  does  not  pass  a  week,  in  which  we 
cannot  prove  declarations  dropping  from  the 
monarchical  party  that  our  government  is 
good  for  nothing,  is  a  milk  and  water  thing 
which  cannot  support  itself,  we  must  knock 
it  down,  and  set  up  something  of  more  en- 
ergy." He  said  if  that  was  the  case,  he 
thought  it  a  proof  of  their  insanity,  for  that 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  Union  was  so 
manifest  and  so  solid,  that  it  was  astonishing 
how  any  one  could  expect  to  move  it. — The 
Anas,  ix,  166.  Ford  ed.,  i,  257.  (Aug. 
1793.) 

7886.  BEPUBLICANS,  New  England 
and.— If  a  prospect  could  be  once  opened  upon 
us  of  the  penetration  of  truth  into  the  East- 
ern States;  if  the  people  there,  who  are  un- 
questionably republicans,  could  discover  that 
they  have  been  duped  into  the  support  of 
measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very  founda- 
tions of  republicanism,  we  might  still  hope 
for  salvation,  and  that  it  would  come,  as  of 
old.  from  the  East.  But  will  that  region 
ever  awake  to  the  true  state  of  things?  Can 
the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States 
hold  on  till  they  awake?  These  are  painful 
and  doubtful  questions;  and  if,  ♦  *  ♦ 
you  can  give  me  a  comfortable  solution  of 
them,  it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  our  republican  government  in 
the  true  form  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  es- 
tablished, but  almost  oppressed  with  appre- 
hension that  fraud  will  at  length  effect  what 
force  could  not,  and  that  what  with  currents 
and  counter-currents,  we  shall,  in  the  end.  be 
driven  back  to  the  land  from  which  we 
launched  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  we  have 
been  but  a  sturdy  fish  on  the  hook  of  a  dex- 
terous angler,  who,  letting  us  flounce  till  wc 
have  spent  our  force,  brings  us  up  at  last. — 
To  Aaron  Burr,  iv,  186.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  147. 
(Pa..  June  1797) 

7887. .    The  Eastern   States  will 

be  the  last  to  come  over,  on  account  of  the 
dominion  of  the  clergy,  who  had  got  a  smell 
of  union  between  Church  and  State,  and  be- 
gan to  indulge  reveries  which  can  never  be 
realized  in  the  present  state  of  science.  If, 
indeed,  they  could  have  prevailed  on  us,  to 
view  all  advances  in  science  as  dangerous  in- 
I  novations,  and  to  look  back  to  the  opinions 
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and  practices   of  our   forefathers.   in>tead  of  | 
lot  iking  forward  for  iinprovemenl.  a  promis-  : 
ing  groundwork  would  have  been  laic.     But  i 
I  am  in  hope^  their  good  sense  will  dictate  to  ! 
them,  that  since  the  mountain  will  not  come  I 
to  them,  they  had  belter  go  to  the  mnunlain; 
that   they   wiii     .:id  their  interest   in   acquies- 
cing in  the  liberty  and  -cience  of  their  coun- 
try, and  that  the  Christian  religion,  when  di- 
vested of  the  rag>  in  which  they  have  envel- 
oped  it.  and   brought  to  the  original   [)urity 
and  simplicity  of  its  benevolent  in^itituior  is 
a  religion  of  all  others  the  most  friendly  to 
liberty,  science,  and  the  freest  expansion  of 
the  human  mind.— To  Moses  Robinson,    iv, 
T^yi).     (March    1801.) 

7388.  REPUBLICANS,  Patronage  and. 

— We  do  not  mean  to  leave  arms  in  the  hands 
of  active  enemies. — To  Alhert  G.\ll.\tin. 
iv.  544.     FoKi)  ED.,  viii.  304.     (  May  1804.) 

7389. .     That  I  have  denounced 

republicans  by  the  epithet  of  Jacobins,  and 
declared  I  would  appoint  none  but  those 
called  moderates  of  both  parties,  and  that  I 
have  avowed  nr  entertain  any  predilection  for 
tho'-e  called  the  third  party,  or  '*  Quids  ".  is 
in  every  tittle  of  it  faKe.— To  \Viu.i.\m  Du- 
ANE.  iv.  592.  FoKi)  El).,  viii,  433.  (W., 
1806. )     See  Office.  Offk  e.s  and  Parties. 

7390.  REPUBLICANS,    Platform    of.— 

Divide  the  Treasury  Department.  Aboli<;h 
the  Bank.  Repeal  the  Excise  Law  and  let 
States  rai'^e  the  money.  1-ower  impost. 
Treasurer  to  pay  and  receive  cash  not  bills. 
Repeal  irredeemable  quality  and  borrow  at  4 
per  cent.  Kxcludc  paper  holder^.  Condemn 
rei)ort  of.* — Jefkekson  MSS.  Ford  ed..  vi, 
171.     (Feb.    ?   170.V) 

7391.  REPUBLICANS,  Relations  to 
Genet. — We  |the  Administration]  have  de- 
cided unanimou-ly  t«>  recjuire  the  recall  of 
(lenet.  lie  will  sink  the  republican  interest 
if  tlu-y  do  not  aban<I(»n  liini. — To  James 
.\1aiiis("in.  Im.ki)  ki)..  vi.  jfn.  (Aug.  1793) 
See  Genet. 

7392.  REPUBLICANS.  Rights  of  man 
and. — \\li(:lur  tlu-  i)rincii>le^  of  the  majority 
of  our  f«.-ll(»w  citizen^.  «>r  of  the  httle 
minority  >till  ••ppo-in^  iIk-iu.  In-  nio-t  friendly 
to  tlie  riylits  of  ni.in.  im-terity  will  judije; 
and  to  that  arl liter  I  -ubnr.t  my  own  cc^nduct 
with  cheerfulness. — To  C.  V.  Wki.lks.  v.  4S4. 
I  M . .   I  Sex;. )     See  R !(..  n  i  .s  «  )F  M  a  n  . 

7393.  REPUBLICANS,  Slandered.— 
They  endeavored  [in  the  electionsj  to  con- 
jure u])  the  glio-t  of  anti-federalism,  and  to 
have   ii   l)elie\e(l   that   this  and   republicanism 

♦  Paul  LeirfNttrf  I'tnil.  iti  his  f. lit  ion  «if  /«■.'',■;•  <i;//'f 
/('/■///// s'f,  m;ik..'^  'hf  t.'i.Mwr.vr  n--'.'-  :  "  'iMiis  ;.ai<i.T 
1-;  unflaie«l.  I'Ut  is  ;i])p;iri'iir;y  an  i'".tlin«' "f  the  :«•- 
fwrniN  in  t  l-.c  vi-ivr:  uim-.T  ili.-s;u-<'.  Jiv  k-tri.'is"n.  In 
\\u:  ali>.<.'n«<.'  of  a  ilfiiniU"  ;i'.itli.Mii  i-f  the  n«-\vly 
ifiir:Tie>l  c'...-;:!'..  favr  pa!:y.  i:  is  •iun-f'.re  i.f  C')nsn!e:- 
jiM<-  ; -Ti :>■•'■:■•« II'. ••.  a:i'!  is  ot  •■sjhhmI  ii'.*'re<t  as 
showiri-.r  K':)t':  sr-n's  plans  tti  Ijreak  iii»  the  '  T'easury 
Tr.:i:<<  ".  I'V  'l".v;il;:ic  the  treasury.  an<l  bv  e\il::Min»j 
VriiMi  (.'"'nVriess  al.  hiilder-M.t  H.in'kSturk.  The  rep-Mt 
r»-ferre«l  :•'  '.s  pi.-bably  *  Hainiltt'ii's  Report  •■ii  the 
l'"..:iii:n  Loans..;  I. in.  ;',  17-,; '.  which  was  an  especial- 
ly ..bn.'xiov.s  ..ne  to  Jcircr.-%"ii."  — Kdi  I  or. 
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7395.  BEPUI 

France.— Parties 
well  defined  forn 
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British  capital.  \ 
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7396.  BEPUS 
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7397.  BEPUI 

— Our  lot  has  bee 
in  a  country  and 
auspicious  to  oui 
where  no  preteno 
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nd  oppressive  establishments  of  Europe.  It 
s  our  happiness  that  honorable  distinctions 
low  only  from  public  approbation;  and  that 
inds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries  and 
>ageants.  Let  us  then  endeavor  carefully  to 
^uard  this  happy  state  of  things,  by  keeping 
i  watchful  eye  over  the  disaffection  of  wealth 
md  ambition  to  the  republican  principles  of 
>ur  Constitution,  and  by  sacrificing  all  our 
ocal  and  personal  interests  to  the  cultiva- 
:ion  of  the  Union,  and  maintenance  of  the 
luthority  of  the  laws. — R.  to  A.  Penna. 
Democratic  Republicans,  viii,  163.  (1809.) 
See  Union. 

7398.  BEPUBLICANS,  Washiiifirton's 
stdminiatration  and. — The  object  of  the  op- 
xjsition  which  was  made  to  the  course  of 
idministration  was  to  preserve  the  Legisla- 
:ure  pure  and  independent  of  the  Executive, 
:o  restrain  the  administration  to  republican 
forms  and  principles,  and  not  permit  the  Con- 
>titution  to  be  construed  into  a  monarchy, 
md  to  be  warped  in  practice  into  all  the  prin- 
:iples  and  pollutions  of  their  favorite  Eng- 
lish model.  Nor  was  this  an  opposition  to 
General  Wa-^hington.  He  was  true  to  the 
republican  charge  confided  to  him;  and  has 
solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to  me,  in 
Dur  private  conversations,  that  he  would  lose 
the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it, 
md  he  did  this  the  oftener,  and  with  the 
more  earnestness,  because  he  knew  my  sus- 
picions of  [Alexander]  Hamilton's  designs 
igainst  it;  and  wished  to  quiet  them. — The 
Ana.s.  ix,  95.  Ford  ed.,  i,  165.  (1818.) 
See  Federalists.  Monarchy  and  Washing- 
ton. 

7399.  BEPUBLICS,  Contending.— I 
would  not  gratify  the  combination  of  kings 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  only  two  republics 
on  earth  destroying  each  other  for  two  can- 
non ;  nor  would  I,  for  infinitely  greater  cause. 
add  this  country  to  that  combination,  turn  the 
scale  of  contest,  and  let  it  be  from  our  hands 
that  the  hopes  of  man  receive  their  last  stab. 
—Opinion  on  **  The  Little  Sarah  ''.  ix, 
155.    Ford  ed..  vi,  343.     (July  1793.) 

7400.  BEPUBLICS,  Irresistible.— A  re- 
publican government  is  slow  to  move,  yet 
when  once  in  motion,  its  momentum  becomes 
irresistible. — To  F.  C.  Gray.  vi.  438.  (M., 
1815.) 

7401.  BEPUBLICSy  Size  of.— I  suspect 
that  the  doctrine,  that  small  States  alone 
ire  fitted  to  be  republics,  will  be  exploded  by 
experience,  with  some  other  brilliant  fallacies 
iccredited  by  Montesquieu  and  other  political 
writers.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  that  to 
obtain  a  just  republic  (and  it  is  to  secure  our 
just  rights  that  we  resort  to  government  at 
ill)  it  must  be  so  extensive  as  that  local 
egoi-ms  may  never  reach  its  greater  part;  that 
Dn  every  particular  question,  a  majority  may 
je  found  in  its  councils  free  from  particular 
interests,  and  giving,  therefore,  an  uniform 
[)revalence  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The 
Imaller  the  societies,  the  more  violent  and 
ronvulsive  their  schisms. — To  M.  D*Ive;^nois. 
V.   114.    Fow>  ED.,  vii.  4-     (M.,  Feb.  I795  ) 


7402. .  The  extent  [of  the  Re- 
public] has  saved  us.  While  some  parts  were 
laboring  under  the  paroxysm  of  delusion, 
others  retained  their  senses,  and  time  was 
thus  given  to  the  affected  parts  to  recover 
their  health.  Your  part  of  the  Union  [New 
England]  is  longest  recovering,  because  the 
deceivers  there  wear  a  more  imposing  form; 
but  a  little  more  time  and  they  too  will  re- 
cover.— To  General  Warren,  iv,  376.  (W., 
1801.) 

7403. .    The  late  chapter  of  our 

history  furnishes  *  *  *  a  new  proof  of  the 
falsehood  of  Montesquieu's  doctrine,  that  a 
republic  can  be  preserved  only  in  a  small  ter- 
ritory. The  reverse  is  the  truth.  Had  our 
territory  been  even  a  third  only  of  what  it  is, 
we  were  gone. — To  Nathaniel  Niles.  iv, 
376.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  24.    (W.,  March  1801.) 

7404.  BEPUTATION,  Begard  for.— A 
regard  for  reputation  and  the  judgment  of 
the  world  may  sometimes  be  felt  where  con- 
science is  dormant,  or  indolence  inexcitable. 
— To  Edward  Livingston,  vii,  404.  (M., 
1825.) 

7405.  BESIGNATION,  To  Divine  wilL 
— The  most  fortunate  of  us,  in  our  journey 
through  life,  frequently  meet  with  calamities 
and  misfortunes  which  may  greatly  afflict  us : 
and,  to  fortify  our  minds  ap^ainst  the  attack.s 
of  these  calamities  and  misfortunes,  should 
be  one  of  the  principal  studies  and  endeavors 
of  our  lives.  The  only  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  assume  a  perfect  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  to  consider  that  whatever  does  happen, 
must  happen  :  and  that,  by  our  uneasiness,  we 
cannot  prevent  the  blow  before  it  does  fall,  but 
we  may  add  to  its  force  after  it  has  fallen. 
These  considerations,  and  others  such  as  these, 
may  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  thrown  in  our  way ;  to  bear  up 
w  th  a  tolerable  degree  of  patience  under  this 
burden  of  life ;  and  to  proceed  with  a  pious 
and  unshaken  resignation,  till  we  arrive  at  our 
journey's  end,  when  we  may  deliver  up  our 
trust  nto  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it.  and 
receive  such  reward  as  to  Him  shall  seem  pro- 
portioned to  our  merit.  Such  will  be  the  lan- 
guage of  the  man  who  considers  his  situation 
in  this  life,  and  such  should  be  the  languag[e  of 
every  man  who  would  wish  to  render  that  situa- 
tion as  easy  as  the  nature  of  it  will  admit.  Few 
things  w  11  disturb  him  at  all :  nothing  will 
disturb  him  much. — To  John  Page.  i.  187. 
Ford  ed.,  i,   340.      (S..    1763.) 

7406.  BESISTANCE,    Morality    and.^ 

When  wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  be- 
lieved they  will  be  borne,  resistance  becomes 
moralitv. — To  M.ada.me  De  Stael.  v,  133. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7407.  BESISTANCE,    Spirit    of.— What 

country  can  preserve  its  liberties  if  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time  that  its 
people  preserve  the  spirit  of  resistance? — To 
W.  S.  Smith,  ii.  318.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  467. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7408.  BESOLUTION,  Power  of.— I  do 
not  like  your  saying  that  you  are  unable  to  read 
the  ancient  print  of  your  Livy  but  with  the  aid 
of  your  master.  We  are  always  eoual  to  what 
we  undertake  with  resolution.  A  little  degree 
of    this    will    enable    you    to    decipher    yoti 
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I.:v>.  I:  *.  ■-  il-A:*:.-  lea::  ..n  your  master. 
:  ,S  -a::!  V.c.cr  :  i.  a  -rr  :■-•  jr.  etc  J  w::n- 
'  -w  h:::"..  It  •?  ^-ar:  :  i::e  A:r.er:cin  cnar- 
.i-'rt-r"  iV  Cvr>-.'.:/r  :.<  ::-::. c  as  .ic>pcraic.  to 
.uri:.oux:t  t.cry  .i::::*.-'.'.}  ir.  rfa.-..-i-.on  an-: 
•tr-. ar.cc.  Ir.  L-r  •;  c  there  arc  ssops  Xur 
..crv  %Hi:.t.  :t^  ir-.hu:::^:-.:-.  incrciorc.  have  r.o 
■  c-'lh.^:  T::v:r  a:.:^:-  .  .::  ^  c  s;:F.p::t:d  otherwise. 
"  . .     .f   -'  '     ■  li.cr  i:.:.  uf  are  cbiiKed  to 

A    :-ea::*    %^:th::; 

th'-Ts.     Consider. 
ar.  e.\- 


cXv* 


;i  r;: 


tro 


tr.i- 


>::r::i<.-:-t:::;;'.i:-ncu:i:c'.: 
:-.cv;^--irv   to  y.-.u  :r.  the 


IV. -j1.    a:Vl   Ic--:    cstvcTT-.ed — 1 


'.  i.ry  ;:t .:  ;«,-*>  ar.i- 


7409.  RESPECT,  A  safeguard.— Rc-pccl 

■i      -."•:cu'::i:-:      t-.      :n:crc't.— To     John* 
\i..AM^.     :.  5- .J.     'P..  I7v^.«.' 

7410.  RESPECT,     Strengthening.— O v. r 

Ip' i".::r-.;'e.— T'.  lAMh.-  >i'.NK'iE.     Fokb  Ki»..  w.  \ 

22}.    '  P..  \:>'  ■' 

7411.  RESPECTABILITY.    National.— 

1:   ^Iv-uM  iM;r  l-c  hcM   in   T:iind.   ihat   in?ult  • 
nr.-!   v.:.r   r-.'v  vv  c- n-cnr.iTA-t-  ••i  a  want  "I  ' 
rt.->i..tc!r:N-l:'v    ".n   tl'.c   r.ati. -nal   character. — To 
lAMr..-   .\' \:':.-"N'.     1.   531       F"ki'  f.I'..  iv.   i«.iJ. 
'(  1'.,  i'^*-'  • 

7412. .     An    alliance*    with    the  ' 

Fnip^ror  '■!  .Xii-tria  will  Rive  u>  respectability 
•n    !■■•.::■;■•-■.  v.  :.-<h.  wc  ha-.c  ncca-i-^n  for.— 1  o 

i'i.i:i':iH.K  <iM<Kv.    i.  5."-     <P-  ir-^  '     ^'•''-' ; 

.I.i^i.i-n  II.  I 

7413.  RESPONSIBILITY,     Essential 

principle.— J!!  \r\\\\\  :r.Mi  i^  t^-t  ma'lc  to  be  I 
trii>-«'l  i-r  '.iiV.  if  -nnrcil  aiiain-t  all  liability 
•.«   :i..\---v.ir.— '!•)   .M.   0'?<\v.     vii.   3^-'-      'M 

7414.  RESPONSIBILITY.  Free  Govern 

ment    and. — R.  M"Ti--l-i:!y   i^   :i  :re:txn«l-»M-^  ! 
.-♦-.'-•If    11  .J  ::.r  L'-'-^rrnrun!  — Tt)  Akiir.Fi \i.D 
S,^  \:.i.      :■:.    .^15       I-""^->   I--'-    V.    4in.      '  Pa.  I 
I  ;'"j  I . '  I 

7415.  RESPONSIBILITY.  Individual.  1 
— K:  .;  •-  '■■■'.  •>  vv  .-:.:■  «  ■■  •':  ::-  1k::v:^--  f- -^^-vr  ■ 
,p  .,  ..,.',  I,.-.,--  !■.  Swi.i.  Kr.o  iiiVAL.  ! 
^;i    :j   ■  r.    .    .   -.  X     ;-■      -M.  ;S,...  .  | 

7416.  RESPONSIBILITY.      Official.— I 
I'/A    {  ■:■  :•■-•     r  -  ■    '-  ■      .-'   -l.'^t  Ik  i-- -iS.  -eciiig 

>.,fi  :;.  in  :v..ik:n:j  public 
v-lv  ::•"  --f  ibr  n.-ai'-n  f-^r 
nir    i'.:::i-    <■!    ymr-.— To 


■  II    li 


m-il'  r 

iv.r.i  '.:■  :...v'\:  •     ■  • 

hi.     r  :•    .•■..:■    I- 

7417.    - 
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eternal  truth  in  [> 
:n  any  govcrn::;cr 
al.-u;  m  theory  li 
o:  the  people  is 
a-  that  relaxe?. 
r....wherc  but  wiiV 
arc  :nheren:ly  :n 
law. — To  Spkxce 
LD..  X.  141.     I  P.F 

;      7419.  BESPG 

I  Leave  no  *crcen 
to    >ki:lk    from 
Kercuival.     vii. 
i8i6j 

7420.  BETAI 
English  have  burn 
House  !»y  rr.car.s 
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against  the  laws  < 
secret  incendiaric 
«!estrry  the  works 
I^onaparie.  posse* 
capital  of  Kumpt 
power,  injured  n» 
tion.  breaking  ihr 
ized  character,  u 
.  power,  for  exam 
jects,  may  we  n«- 
and  tlicir  paupci 
barous  ravaKes  ? 
resistance  exacth 
for  aggression  ? 
hacen  h\  superic 
of  iiod  and  man. 
I'Auv  ii>r  the  l_)ane 
by  ti>rpedoe<?  ( 
I  shov:ld  now  be  ju 
St.  James's  and 
carry  it  into  exe 
it  more  moral  an< 
i*xp.:v.ple.  than  ic 
L'.oJFk.    vi.  3S0. 

7421.  BETA 

— Perhaps   the 

Vi-rk  ur  n«.>i.'ii. 
city  of  London 
("ii'.icreve  r«»ckets 
.r  two  Jack-th 
!:;'•.'. inc.  desperal 
.'••.::^'lan:lv  fiirni 
;..  \V-'  !.r'\M  IV- 
I  M..   .\ug.    181  J. 

7422.   RETi^ 

dejilore  the  e\en 
M,...d  f.T  bKu.d. 
J)ut  a>  the  mear 
butchery. — \U  i*oi 
4'^5-      J  >775-  • 


■liar 


:ib 


Tb.ji  there  -hould  be 
:■;.;•■:'■  lent  •  >!  '.lie  na- 
,  :  :.  ..y  ■■.-  '!>-:r  .lenrrit.  i-  a 
I  ri.i«t!''"ii-.  '  f  -'..r  tlr-t  onler  nf 
,.;    :,,.-..,.>■, •.•Tiry  —Ti"»    \Viii.:am 


7418.  RESPONSIBILITY.    People    and. 

J,    .]...i:M   1.-   nr.:t  nibrrcd,  a-    an   axi-T.i  ..f 

-  J'..-  ;i  :  :if.-  ..■  l.-rTi-r-'  r.  :r>.-.i:-.t  a  cnmmercia:  ireatv. 


7423.  BFTA 

Hunuiiie  cnnduci 
duce  !!«»  eriect :  I 
tried.  If  it  pn 
])risMnir'«  in  ca| 
we  meant  :  if  i 
severity  as  terri 
declining  the  t 
they  chof'^^e  to 
cruelty  and  des 
them  in  that  lii 
those  in  our  pov 
which ^  the  adva 
ables  us  to  do. 
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by  iron  *  *  *  ;  prison  ships  by  prison 
ships,  and  like  for  like  in  general.* — To  Col. 
Mathews,     i,  234-     Ford  ed.,  ii,  262.     (i779-) 

7424.  RETALIATION,  A  duty.— Re- 
taliation is  a  duty  we  owe  to  those  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  to  assure  them  that 
if  any  unlucky  circumstance,  baffling  the  ef- 
forts of  their  bravery,  shall  put  them  in  the 
power  of  their  enemies,  we  will  use  the  pledges 
in  our  hands  to  warrant  their  lives  from  sacri- 
fice.— Report  to  Congress.  Ford  ed..  i.  495- 
(1775.) 

7425.  BETALIATION,  Effective.— The 
numbers  of  our  countrymen  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  the  treachery,  cowardice 
or  incompetence  of  our  high  officers,  reduce  us 
to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  acquiescing  in 
the  brutal  conduct  observed  towards  them. 
When,  during  the  last  war,  I  put  Governor 
Hamilton  and  Major  Hay  into  a  dungeon  and 
in  irons  for  having  themselves  personally  done 
the  same  to  the  American  prisoners  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  was  threatened 
with  retaliation  by  Phillips,  then  returned  to 
New  York,  I  declared  to  nim  I  would  load  ten 
of  their  Saratoga  prisoners  (then  under  my  care 
and  within  halfa  dozen  miles  of  my  house)  with 
double  irons  for  every  American  they  should 
misuse  under  pretence  of  retaliation,  and  it 
put  an  end  to  the  practice.  But  the  ten  for 
one  are  now  with  them. — To  William  Duane. 
vi.   211.     (M.,  Sep.   1813.) 

7426.  BETALIATION,  France  and.— A 
recent  fact,  proving  tne  anxiety  of  France  for 
a  reconciliation  with  us  is  the  following.  You 
know  that  one  of  the  armed  vessels  which  we 
took  from  her  was  refitted  by  us,  sent  to  cruise 
on  them,  recaptured,  and  carried  into  Guad- 
aloupe  under  the  name  of  the  Retaliation.  On 
the  arrival  there  of  Desfourneaux,  the  new  com- 
missioner, he  sent  Victor  Hughes  home  in 
irons ;  called  up  our  captain  ;  told  him  that  he 
found  he  had  a  regular  commission  as  an 
officer  of  the  United  States;  that  his  vessel 
was  then  lying  in  harbor ;  that  he  should  en- 
quire into  no  fact  preceding  his  own  arrival 
(by  this  he  avoidecf  noticing  that  the  vessel 
was  really  French  property)  and  that  therefore, 
himself  and  crew  were  free  to  depart  with  their 
vessel ;  that  as  to  the  differences  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  commissioners 
were  coming  to  settle  them,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, no  injury  should  be  done  on  their  part. 
The  captain  insisted  on  being  a  prisoner ;  the 
other  disclaimed ;  and  so  he  arrived  here 
[Philadelphia]  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Within  an  hour  after  this  was  known  to  the 
Senate,  they  passed  a  retaliation  bill.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  bill  was 
founded  expressly  on  the  Arret  of  Oct.  29, 
which  had  been  communicated  by  the  President 
as  soon  as  received,  and  he  remarked,  "  that 
it  could  not  be  too  soon  communicated  to  the 
two  Houses  and  the  public  ".  Yet  he  almost 
in  the  same  instant  received,  through  the  same 
channel.  Mr.  King,  information  that  the  Arret 
was  suspended,  and  though  he  knew  we  were 
making  it  the  foundation  of  a  retaliation  bill. 
he  has  never  yet  communicated  it.  But  the 
Senate  knew  the  fact  informally  from  the  Sec- 

•  The  practical  inculcation  of  such  a  lesson  pro- 
duced a  sensible  humiliation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
enemv,  through  the  subsec^uent  stages  of  the  war. 
The  aoor  of  British  magnanimity,  which  was  barred 
to  the  dictates  of  reason,  juntice,  and  national  honor, 
was  compelled,  reluctantiv,  to  yield  to  the  cries  of 
their  own  countrymen,  ana  the  ratal  admonitions  of 
experience.— RaYNER'sAi/^  a/ 7<^<prj<;/i.  New  York 
edition,  p.  194. 


retary  of  State,  and  knowing  it,  passed  the  bill. 
—  io  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  a88.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  357-     (Pa.,  Feb.  14,  I79Q.) 

7427. .  Our  government  con- 
template restoring  the  Frenchmen  taken  origi- 
nally in  the  same  vessel,  and  kept  at  Lancaster 
[Penna.]  as  prisoners.  This  has  furnished  the 
idea  of  calling  her  a  cartel  vessel,  and  pretend- 
ing that  she  came  as  such  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  which  is  false.  She  was  delivered 
free  and  without  condition,  but  it  does  not  suit 
to  let  any  new  evidence  appear  of  the  desire  of 
conciliation  in  France. — To  Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, iv,  290.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  360.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
i7<;9.) 

7428. .    Leblanc,  an  a^ent  from 

Desfourneaux  of  Guadaloupe,  came  in  the  Re- 
taliation. You  will  see  in  the  papers  Desfour- 
neaux's  letter  to  the  President.  ♦  *  ♦  The 
vessel  and  crew  were  liberated  without  condi- 
tion. Nothwithstanding  this,  they  have 
obliged  Leblanc  to  receive  the  French  prison- 
ers, and  to  admit,  in  the  papers,  the  terms, 
*♦  in  exchange  for  prisoners  taken  from  us  ",  he 
denying  at  the  same  time  that  thev  consider 
them  as  prisoners,  or  had  any  idea  01  exchange. 
The  object  of  his  mission  was  not  at  all  relative 
to  that ;  but  they  choose  to  keep  up  the  idea  of 
a  cartel,  to  prevent  the  transaction  from  being 
used  as  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
towards  a  reconciliation.  He  came  to  assure 
us  of  a  discontinuance  of  all  irregularities  in 
French  privateers  from  Guadaloupe.  He  has 
been  received  very  cavalierly. — To  James  Madi- 
son, iv,  291.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  361.  (Pa.,  Feb. 
19,  1799.) 

7429.  BETALIATION,  Ghovemor  Ham- 
ilton's case. — I  hope  you  will  ascribe  the 
advice  of  the  [Governor's]  Council  [confining 
Governor  Hamilton],  not  to  want  of  attention 
to  the  sacred  nature  of  public  conventions,  of 
which  I  hope  we  shall  never,  in  any  circum- 
stances, lose  sight,  but  to  a  desire  of  stopping 
the  effusion  of  the  unoffending  blood  of  women 
and  children,  and  the  unjustifiable  severities 
exercised  on  our  captive  officers  and  soldiers 
in  general,  by  proper  severities  on  our  part. — 
To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  256. 
(1779.)     See  War,  Prisoners  of. 

7430. .    On  receipt  of  your  letter 

of  August  6th,  during  my  absence,  the  Council 
had  the  irons  taken  off  the  prisoners  of  war. 
When  your  advice  was  asked,  we  meant  it 
should  decide  with  us;  and  upon  my  return 
to  Williamsburg,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
the  enclosed  advice*  given. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  230.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  258. 
(1779.) 

♦  The  advice  was  in  the  form  of  an  Order  of  Coun- 
cil which  was  written  by  Governor  Jefferson  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Board  having  been  at  no  time  unmind- 
ful of  the  circumstances  attending  the  confinement 
of  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  Captain  Lamothe 
and  Philip  Dejean.  which  the  personal  cruelties  of 
those  men,  as  well  as  the  general  conduct  of  the 
enemy  had  constrained  them  to  advise;  wishing, 
and  willing  to  expect,  that  their  suffermgs  may  lead 
them  to  the  practice  of  humanity,  should  any  future 
turn  of  fortune,  in  their  favor,  submit  to  tneir  dis- 
cretion the  fate  of  their  fellow-creatures;  that  it 
may  prove  an  admonition  to  others,  meditating  like 
cruelties,  not  to  rely  for  impunity  in  any  circum- 
stances of  distance  or  present  security ;  and  that  it 
may  induce  the  enemy  to  reflect  what  must  be  the 
painful  consequences  should  a  continuation  of  the 
same  conduct  on  their  part  impel  us  again  to  sever- 
ities, while  such  multiplied  subjects  of  retaliation 
are  within  our  power ;  sensible  that  no  impression 
can  be  made  on  the  event  of  the  war  by  wreaking 
vengeance  on  miserable  captives;   that  the  v«i8(. 
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7431. .     Governor  Hamilton  and 

his  companions  were  imprisoned  and  ironed, 
ist.  In  retaliation  for  cruel  treatment  of  our 
captive  citizens  by  the  enemy  in  general.  2d. 
b'oT  the  barbarous  species  of  warfare  which 
himself  and  his  savage  allies  carried  on  in  our 
western  frontier,  jd.  For  particular  acts  of 
barbarity,  of  which  he  himself  was  personally 
guilty,  to  some  of  our  citizens  in  his  power. 
Any  one  of  these  charges  was  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  measures  we  took. — To  Colon kl  Math- 
Kvvs.     i.  2J3.     Ford  ld..    i.  262.     (\Vg..   irjQ) 

7432.  RETALIATION,  Humanity  and. 
— A  uniform  exercise  of  kindoe^s  to  prison- 
ers on  our  part  has  been  returned  by  as  uni- 
form   severity    on    the    part    of    our    enemies. 

•  ♦  *  It  is  high  time  *  ♦  *  to  teach 
respect  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ;  in  such  a 
case  retaliation  becomes  an  act  of  humanity. — 
To  Sir  Gl'y  C.\rleton.  Ford  ed..  ii,  251. 
K1779-) 

7433.  BETALIATION,  Legislative.— 
Legislative  warfare  was  begun  by  the  British 
parliament.  •  ♦  *  The  stat.  12  G.  3,  c.  24 
for  carrying  our  citizens  charged  with  the  of- 
fences it  describes,  to  be  tried  in  a  foreign 
country;  by  foreign  judges  instead  of  a  jury  of 
their  vicinage,  by  laws  not  their  own,  without 
witnesses,  without  friends,  or  the  means  of  ma- 
king them;  that  of  the  14  G.  3,  c.  39.  for  pro- 
tecting from  punishment  those  who  should 
murder  an  American  in  the  execution  of  a 
Hritish  law,  were  previous  to  our  acts  of  exile, 
and  even  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Their  act  of  14  (j.  3.  c.  19,  for  shutting  up  the 
harbor  of  Uoston.  and  thereby  annihilating, 
with  the  commerce  of  that  city,  the  value  of  its 
property;  that  of  15  CJ.  3,  c.  10,  forbidding  us 
to  export  to  foreign  markets  the  proiluce  we 
have  liilherto  rai>ed  and  sold  at  those  markets, 
and  llunby  leaving  that  produce  useless  on  our 
hands;  that  of  10  (i.  3.  c.  5.  prohibiting  all 
ex|)orts  even  to  Hritish  markets,  and  making 
them  legal  prize  when  taken  on  the  high  seas. 
V.  ;is  dealing  out  confiscation,  by  wholesale,  on 
I  lie  i»roperty  of  entire  nations,  which  our  acts. 
eUr<l  by  yon.  retaliate<l  but  on  the  small  scale 
(»t  indiviiiua!  contrseation.  Hut  >ve  never  retal- 
iated the  4th  M-otion  of  the  last  mentioned  act. 
un<k'r  \Nlii(.h  nndtitutbs  of  our  citizens  taken  r>n 
lio.'ird  our  vessels  were  forced  h\-  starving,  by 
periodical  whijjpings.  and  !)y  constant  chains  to 
become  the  nnirderers  of  their  countrymen, 
perhaps  of  their  fathers  and  l)rotlKTs.  If  from 
this  lej^islative  warfare  we  turn  to  th«>s{'  scenes 
«m"  .active  hostility  which  wrapped  uur  houses  in 
llanie.  our  taniili<'*;  in  slaughter,  our  i>rt)i)erty 
in  univer.-^al  dev.isi.ition.  is  the  wonder  that  our 
i.i-Liislatine  did  so  much,  or  st)  little?  <.'oini»are 
lliLir  sitii.itioii  with  that  of  the  r»riti>li  I'arlia- 
iiHi:t  enj'iyiiivr  in  ease  ami  safety  all  the  com- 
I'.rt^  and  l>le-^*iings  of  the  earth,  and  hearimr 
oi     these    i]i>tani     events    as    of    the     wars    of 

i;it!-.e  whivh  has  a!iiiii:iled  t!ie  two  iiali'>ns  ai^uinst 
i.M.-li  D'htT  is  \\'>\  til  Ik-  ck-ei<b'd  l.iy  UMTuanly  eiuelties 
■  ■r.  wetclKs,  wl.o  hiivr  bowe«r  their  TH-Oks  to  the 
|i.  .u»r  iif  th^-  viiti'T,  l)i:t  bv  tile  exercise  ot  hi. iiorahle 
v.iliir  in  Iht*  liehl  ;  i-ariiestly  hoping  that  tlu-  enemy, 
vii'winvr  the  s;i!);'et  in  the  same  light,  will  be  Ci-n- 
'••:it  t.)  ahiJc  tlie  rvcnt  tif  that  mode  of  deeision,  aiul 
*|i;f»-  us  the  pain  i-t  a  src.nd  <ieparture  from  kin.l- 
Ti'-s^  l«-oiir  eaptives  ;  eoniitlent  thateommiseration  t«> 

•  m;*-  p:isi.ners  :.s  the  onlv  i»osr,iblo  niotivc  to  which 
e;oi  'ii  o'nd.fllv  .i-,«-ribiil,  in  the  present  act nal  eir- 
1  i:tn-»tances  <•!'  •In-  w.ir.  lh«'  advice  we  are  ni»w  abi»ut 
tn.vrivi-;  the  It. 'atd  (i"e*^  advise  the  <  invernor  to  send 
L-i.niteriant  (■■■■\c:-n"r  IIamilt«»n,  Captain  Lamothe 
an<l  I'hi'.ip  I).'.;ri.  t..  llani»v«-r  Court  H«»nst.,  tht-re 
t"  rrtn:i;n  at  lar^-r,  wvthin  re.'isoniible  limits,  takinir 
thr  pan-lr  in  the  usi:.ii  manner.  The  «iovern«T 
<.n/e;s  .aceonlinglv."     ICmitok. 


Benaris,  or  the  extermination  of  the  R 
and  say  with  candor  whether  the  di^en 
scene  and  situation  would  not  have  j 
a  contrary  ditTerence  of  conduct  toward 
other?* — To  George  Hammond.     Fokd 

7434.  BETALIATION,  Life  for 

If  the  [British]  enemy  shall  put  to 
torture,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  any  of  t\ 
tages  in  their  hanas.  or  of  the  Canad 
other  prisoners  captivated  by  them  in  th 
ice  of  the  United  Colonies.t  recourse  n 
had  to  retaliation  as  the  sole  means  of  si 
the  progress  of  human  butchery,  and  fi 
purpose  punishments  of  the  same  kind  a 
gree  shall  be  inflicted  on  an  eiiual  nun 
their  subjects  taken  by  us.  till  they  si 
taught  due  respect  to  the  violated  rights 
tions. — Report  to  Congress.  Ford  ed., 
(June  1776.) 

7435.  BETALIATION,       NecesM 

shall  give  immediate  orders  for  having  ir 
ness  every  engine  which  the  enemy  ha^ 
trived  for  the  destruction  of  our  unhap] 
zens,  captured  by  them.  The  presentin 
these  operations  is  shocking  beyond  expi 
1  pray  heaven  to  avert  them ;  but  not! 
this  world  will  do  it.  but  a  proper  conduct 
enemy.  In  every  event,  I  shall  resign 
to  the  hard  necessity  under  which  I  shall 
To  Gkn.  Washington,  i.  232.  Foud 
jGi.     (\Vg.,   1779.) 

7436.  BETALIATION,  Opportuni 

— It  is  impossible   [that  the  British] 
serious    in   attempting   to   bully    us     * 
\\  e   have   too   many   of   their    subjects 
power  and  too  much  iron  to  clothe  thei 
and,    I   will   add,  too  much  resolution   t 
ourselves  of  both,  to  fear  their  pretended 
ation.t — To     General     Washington.      i 
I'ouu  EP..  11.  259.     (Wg..  1779) 

7437.  BETALIATION,  On  prison 

war. — This  question  [contest  with 
Britain]  will  not  be  decided  by  wreaking 
ance  on  a  few  helpless  captives  but  by  ac! 
success  in  the  fields  of  war.  and  gath'erin 
those  laurels  which  grow  for  the  warrior 
In  this  light  we  view  the  object  between 
this  line  we  have  hitherto  conducted  ou 
for  its  attamment.S — Report  to  Congress. 
'•'••   b  494.     (1775-) 

7438. .     Should  you  think 

in  these  days  to  revive  ancient  l)arbari.s 
again  disgrace  our  nature  with  the  sa 
the  fortune  of  war  has  nut  into  our  pow< 
jeets  lor  multiplied  retaliation.  To  th 
you.  and  to  the  world  we  declare  they  sh 
be  wretched  unless  their  imprudence  o 
example  shall  oblige  us  to  make  them  so : 
tlcclare  that  their  lives  shall  teach  our  e 
to  respect  the  rights  of  nations.  Refc 
C()n<;rkss.     Ford  ed.,  i.  4  >4.     (I)ec.  1775 

*  From  JeflFerson's  letter  to  George  Hap 
Hritish  Munster,  on  the  infractions  of  the 
treatv.  The  extract  was  in  reply  ti)  a  charg 
by  Hammond.  Alexander  Hamilton  thou* 
niay  involve  irritating  diseussiim  ",  and  It 
struck  it  out.— Editor. 

t  Here  Jefferson  had  written"  States  of  Am^ 
whieh  has  been  stricken  out  by  another  ha 
"  Colonies  "  written  in  its  place.— XoTE  in  Foi 

TU>N. 

t  Jefferson  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia 
controversy  had  arisen  respecting  the  treati 
prisoners  of  war.— EDITOR. 

i  Ethan  Allen  and  others  were  at  that  tin 
oners  in  the  hands  of  the  British  army.  The 
was  not  accepted  by  Congress.^  Editor. 
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7439. .     It  is  my  duty,  as  well  as 

it  was  my  promise  to  the  Virginia  captives,  to 
take  measures  for  discovering  any  change  which 
may  be  made  in  their  situation.  For  this  pur- 
pose, I  must  apply  for  your  Excellency  s  inter- 
position. I  doubt  not  but  you  have  an  estab- 
lished mode  of  knowing,  at  all  times,  through 
your  commissary  of  prisoners,  the  precise  state 
of  those  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  I  must, 
therefore,  pray  you  to  put  into  mot'on,  any 
such  means  you  have,  for  obtaining  knowledge 
of  the  situation  of  the  Virginia  officers  in  cap- 
tivity. If  you  should  think  proper,  as  I  could 
wish,  to  take  upon  yourself  to  retaliate  any 
new  sufferings  which  may  be  imposed  on  them, 
it  will  be  more  likely  to  have  due  weight,  and 
to  restore  the  unhappy  ott  both  sides,  to  that 
benevolent  treatment  for  which  all  should  wish. 
— To  General  Washi.vgto.v.  i,  237.  Ford 
KD..  ii.  280.     (Wg..  Nov.   1 779-) 

7440.  BETALIAtlON,    On    Savages.— 

To  do  wrong  is  a  melancholy  resource,  even 
where  retaliation  renders  it  indispensably  nec- 
essary. It  is  better  to  suflFer  much  from  the 
scalpings.  the  conflagrations,  the  rapes  and  ra- 
pine of  savages,  than  to  countenance  and 
strengthen  such  barbarisms  by  retortion.  I 
have  ever  deemed  it  more  honorable  and  more 
profitable,  too.  to  set  a  good  example  than  to 
follow  a  bad  one. — To  M.  Correa.  vi.  405. 
(M..   1814.) 

7441.  BETIBEMENT,  Called  from.— I 
had  folded  myself  in  the  arms  of  retirement, 
and  rested  all  prospects  of  future  happiness  on 
domestic  and  literary  objects.  A  single  event 
[Mrs.  Jefferson's  death]  wiped  away  all  my 
plans,  and  left  me  a  blank  which  I  had  not  the 
spirits  to  fill  up.  In  this  state  of  mind  an  ap- 
pointment [Minister  to  France]  from  Cong[ress 
found  me,  requiring  me  to  cross  the  Atlantic. — 
To  M.  i)E  Chastellux.  i,  322.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
65.     (Am.,   1782.) 

7442. .     I  had  retired  after  five 

and  twenty  years  of  constant  occupation  in 
public  affairs,  and  total  abandonment  of  my 
own.  I  retired  much  poorer  than  when  I  en- 
tered the  public  service,  and  desired  nothing  but 
rest  and  oblivion.  My  name,  however,  was 
a^ain  brought^  forward  [for  the  Presidency], 
without  conccVt  or  expectation  on  my  part. 
On    my    salvation    I    declare    it. — To    Edward 

RUTLEDGE.       iv,     151.       FoRD     ED.,     vii,     93.       (M.. 

Dec.    1 796. ) 
7443.  BETIBEMENT,      Desire      for.— 

However  ardently  my  retirement  to  my  own 
home  and  my  own  affairs,  may  be  wished  for  by 
others.  »  ♦  ♦  there  is  no  one  of  them  who 
feels  the  wish  once  where  I  do  a  thousand 
times. — To  Francis  Eppes.  Ford  ed.,  v,  507. 
(Pa..    April    1792.) 

7444.^  BETIBEMENT,  Happiness  in.— 

If  I  can  carry  into  retirement  the  good  will  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  nothing  else  will  be  wanting 
to  my  happiness. — To  James  Sullivan,  v.  252. 
(1808.) 

7445.  BETIBEMENT,  Longring  for.— 
Oh  for  the  day  when  I  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
[office]  ;  when  I  shall  have  leisure  to  enjoy  my 
family,  my  friends,  my  farm  and  books ! — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  225.  (W.,  January 
1808.) 

7446. .     It    is    now    among    my 

most  fervent  longings  to  be  on  my  farm,  which, 
with  a  garden  and  fruitery,  will  constitute  my 
principal  occupation  in  retirement. — To  Robert 
R.    Livingston,     v,  224.     (W.,   1808.) 


7447. .  My  longings  for  retire- 
ment are  so  strong,  that  I  with  difficulty  en- 
counter the  daily  drudgeries  of  ray  duty. — ^To 
James  Monroe,  v,  248.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  178. 
(W.,  Feb.  1808.) 

7448. .     As  the  moment  of  my 

retirement  approaches,  1  beiome  more  anxious 
for  its  arrival,  and  to  begin  at  length  to  pass 
what  yet  remains  to  me  of  life  and  health  in 
the  bosom  of  my  familv  and  neighbors,  and 
in  communication  with  my  friends,  undis- 
turbed by  political  concerns  or  passions. — To 
Dr.   Logan,     v,  405.     (W.,   Dec.    1808.) 

7449. .    Five    weeks    more    will 

relieve  me  from  a  drudgery  to  which  I  am  no 
longer  equal,  and  restore  me  to  a  scene  of  tran- 
quillity, amidst  my  family  and  friends,  more 
congenial  to  mv  age  and  natural^  inclinations. 
— To   James    NIonroe.  "^ 


420.     Ford   ed.,   ix, 


244.     (W.,  Jan.   1800.) 

7450.  BETIBEMENTy  Newspaper  at- 
tacks and. — I  have  for  some  time  past  been 
under  an  agitation  of  mind  which  I  scarcely 
ever  experienced  before,  produced  by  a  check 
on  my  purpose  of  returning  home  at  the  close 
of  this  session  of  Congress.  My  operations 
at  Monticello  had  been  all  made  to  bear  upon 
that  point  of  time,  my  mind  was  fixed  on  it  with 
a  fondness  which  was  extreme,  the  purpose 
firmly  declared  to  the  President,  when  I  became 
assailed  from  all  quarters  with  a  variety  of  ob- 
jections. Among  these  it  was  urged  that  my 
return  just  when  I  had  been  attacked  in  the 
public  papers,  would  injure  me  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  who  would  suppose  I  either  withdrew 
from  investigation,  or  because  I  had  not  tone 
of  mind  sufficient  to  meet  slander.  The  only 
reward  I  ever  wished  on  my  retirement  was  to 
carry  with  me  nothing  like  a  disapprobation  of 
the  public.  These  representations  have,  for 
some  weeks  past,  shaken  a  determination 
which  I  had  thought  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  shaken.  I  have  not  yet  finally  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  subject,  nor  changed  my 
declaration  to  the  President.  But  having  per- 
fect reliance  in  the  disinterested  friendship  of 
some  of  those  who  have  counselled  and  urged 
it  strongly :  believing  that  they  can  see  and 
judge  better  a  question  between  the  public  and 
myself  than  I  can.  I  feel  a  possibility  that  I 
may  be  detained  here  [Philadelphia]  into  the 
summer. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
iii.  506.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  163.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1793.) 

7451.  .  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately that  the  attack  made  on  me  in  the  news- 
papers came  out  soon  after  I  began  to  speak 
freely  and  publicly  of  my  purpose  to  retire  this 
Spring.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  find  that  as  well  those  who 
are  my  friends  as  those  who  are  not,  putting  the 
two  things  together  as  cause  and  effect,  con- 
ceived I  was  driven  from  office  either  from 
want  of  firmness  or  perhaps  fear  of  investiga- 
tion. Desirous  that  my  retirement  may  be 
clouded  by  iio  imputations  of  this  kind,  I  see  not 
only  a  possibility,  but  rather  a  probability,  that 
I  shall  postpone  it  for  some  time. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.   D.  L.  J.,  215.    (Pa.,  Feb.  1793.) 

7452.  BETIBEMENT,    OccupationB  in. 

— In  [retirement]  I  shall  devote  myself  to 
occupations  much  more  congenial  with  my  in- 
clinations, than  those  to  which  I  have  been 
called  by  the  character  of  the  times  into  which 
my  lot  was  cast.  About  to  be  relieved  from 
this  corx'^e  by  age  and  the  fulfillment  of  the 
quadragena  stipendia,  what  remains  to  me  oi 
physical  activity  will  chiefly  bt  ciavVvs^^  v«^  ^^ 
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amusements  of  agriculture.  Having  little  prac- 
tical skillj  I  count  more  on  the  pleasures  than 
the  profits  of  that  occupation. — To  M.  Last- 
Kv'RiE.     V,    315.     (W.,    i8u8.) 

7453. .  Within  a  few  days  I  re- 
tire to  my  family,  my  books  and  farms;  and 
having  gained  the  harbor  myself,  I  shall  look  on 
my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm  with  anxiety 
indeed,  but  not  with  envv. — To  1)ui»ont  de 
Nkmoihs.     v.   432.     (W..    March    1809.) 

7454. .     I   retire  from   scenes  of 

d.rticulty,  anxiety,  and  of  contending  passions, 
to  the  clysium  of  domestic  affections,  and  the 
irresponsible  direction  of  my  own  alTairs.  Safe 
in  port  myself.  1  shall  look  anxiously  at  my 
friends  still  buffeting  the  storm,  and  wish  you 
.'ill  safe  in  port  also. — To  General  Armstrong. 
V.   434.     {\\\,    1809.) 

7455. .  I  shall  now  bury  my- 
self in  the  groves  of  Monticello,  and  become  a 
mere  spectator  of  the  passing  events. — To 
ItARUN  Humboldt,     v,  435.     (VV.,  1809.) 

7456. .     I    am    now    retired:     I 

resign  myself,  as  a  passenger,  with  confidence 
to  those  at  present  at  the  helm,  an<l  ask  but  for 
rest,  peace  and  good  will. — To  Samuel  Kkkciii- 
VAL.     vii.  0.     Ford  ed..  x.  ^7.     (M.,  1816.) 

7457.  RETIREMENT,    Old   age.— I    am 

too  desirous  of  (juiet  to  place  myself  in  the  way 
of  contention.  Against  this  1  am  admonished 
by  bodily  decay,  which  cannot  be  unaccom- 
panied by  corresponding  wane  of  the  mind. 
Uf  this  I  am  as  yet  sensible,  sufficiently  to  be 
luiwilling  to  trust  myself  before  the  public,  and 
when  1  cease  to  be  so,  1  hope  that  my  friends 
\\'\\\  be  too  careful  of  ni"  to  draw  me  forth  and 
present  me.  like  a  Priam  in  armor,  as  a  spec- 
tacle for  public  comi)assio!L  I  hope  our  po- 
litical bark  will  ride  through  all  its  dangers; 
l)ut  1  can  in  luture  be  but  an  inert  passenger. 
—  To  Thomas  RmiiiE.  vii,  193.  Ford  kd..  x. 
171.     (M.,  18  JO.) 

7458.  RETIREMENT,      Power     and.— 

Never  did  a  i)risoner.  released  from  his  chains. 
fec-1  such  relief  as  1  shall  on  shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for 
the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering 
them  my  sui)reme  delight.  But  the  enormities 
of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have  forced 
me  to  take  a  part  in  resisting  them.  an<l  to 
cummit  myself  on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  po- 
btical  passions.  1  thank  ( »oJ  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and 
c.irrying  with  me  the  most  c(Misoling  jiroofs  of 
public  approbati<»n. — To  Dutont  dk  Nemours, 
v.   4.U.      (W..    March   2.   1800.) 

7459.  RETIREMENT,  Principle  and.— 

At  the  en«l  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  cer- 
t.iinly  retire.  .\ge.  inclination  and  principle  all 
ilictate  thi»^. —  To  P 11  imp  Maz/.ei.  iv.  «;54. 
<  W..  July    iS(.4.) 

7460.  RETIREMENT,     Reasons    for.- 

'I  he  IVosi'.knt  L  WashiniitiMi  1  said,  in  an  af- 
fi.ctitniate  tone,  that  he  ha<l  felt  much  concern 
-it  .'Ml  txprcs>iiin  which  dropi)eil  from  me  yes- 
terday [I'eb.  28.  1792].  and  wh'ch  marked  my 
intention  of  retiring  [from  the  Secretaryship  of 
.^tatcj  when  hv  sliould :  that  as  to  himself, 
many  m(»lives  oMiKcl  him  tf>  it.  *  ♦  *  yet 
he  shouM  c<»nsi(b'r  it  as  unfortunate,  if  that 
shouKl  brine  on  the  nliremrnt  of  the  great 
ntjicers  of  the  ijovernment.  and  that  this  might 
pio.iuce  a  shock  on  the  public  mind  of  <langer- 
oMs  conseqiunce.  I  tobl  him  that  no  man  had 
ever  had  less  desire  of  entering  into  public  of- 


fices than  myself;  that  the  circumstance  of 
perilous  war.  which  had  brought  evcr>thii 
into  danger,  and  called  for  all  the  servio 
which  every  citizen  could  render,  had  induci 
me  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  go 
ernment  of  \  irginia :  that  I  had  both  before  ar 
after  refused  repeated  appointments  of  Congre 
to  go  abroad  in  that  sort  of  office,  which,  if 
had  consulted  my  own  gratification,  would  a 
most  have  been  the  most  agreeable  to  me :  th 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  I  resigned  the  govcri 
ment  of  Virginia,  and  retired  with  a  firm  rcsoli 
tion  never  more  to  appear  in  public  life ;  th; 
a  domestic  loss,  however,  happened,  and  ma( 
me  fancy  that  ab.sence  and  a  change  of  seer 
for  a  time  might  be  expedient  for  inc :  that 
therefore,  accepted  a  foreign  appointment,  lir 
ited  to  two  years ;  that  at  the  close  of  that.  D 
Franklin  having  left  PVance.  I  was  appointed  \ 
supply  his*  place,  which  1  had  occupied,  an 
though  I  continued  in  it*  three  or  four  year 
it  was  under  the  constant  idea  of  remainir 
only  a  year  or  two  longer:  that  the  Revolutic 
in  France  coming  on.  I  had  so  interested  m; 
self  in  the  event  of  that,  that  whpn  obliged  i 
bring  my  famdy  home,  I  had  still  an  idea  < 
returning  and  awaiting  the  close  of  that,  to  fi 
the  era  of  my  final  retirement ;  that  on  my  a 
rival  here  I  found  he  had  annointed  me  to  rr 
present  office  [Secretary  of  State]  ;  that  1 
knew  I  had  not  come  into  it  without  some  r 
luctance :  that  it  was,  on  my  part,  a  sacrifice  < 
inclination  to  the  opinion  that  I  might  be  moi 
serviceable  here  than  in  France,  and  with  a  fir 
res'dution  in  my  mind,  to  indulge  my  constai 
wish  for  retirement  at  no  very  distant  day ;  th; 
when,  therefore.  1  had  received  his  letter,  wri 
ten  from  Mount  X'ernon.  on  his  way  to  Carolir 
and  Georgia  (^April  i.  1791  ).  and  discoverc 
from  an  expression  in  that,  that  he  meant  1 
retire  from  the  government  ere  long,  and  as  I 
the  precise  epoch  there  could  Im;  no  doubt,  k 
mind  was  immediately  made  up,  to  make  th, 
the  epoch  of  my  own  retirement  from  those  I; 
bors  of  which  I  was  heartily  tired.  That,  ho^ 
ever.  1  did  not  beiieve  there  was  any  idea  i 
any  of  my  brethren  in  the  administration  ( 
retiring;  that,  on  the  contrary.  1  had  perceive 
at  a  late  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  sinkin 
fund,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  dt 
veloped  the  plan  he  intended  to  pursue,  an 
that  it  embraced  years  in  its  view.  He  sai 
that  he  considered  the  Treasury  Departiner 
as  ;i  much  more  limited  one.  going  only  to  th 
single  object  of  revenue,  while  that  of  the  Sec 
retary  of  State,  embracing  nearly  all  the  object 
of  administration,  was  much  more  importani 
and  the  retirement  of  the  officer,  therefore 
would  be  more  noticed ;  that  though  the  govern 
ment  had  set  out  with  a  pretty  general  good  wil 
of  the  public,  yet  that  symptoms  of  dissatis 
fnction  had  lately  shown  themselves  far  be 
yond  what  he  could  have  expected,  and  to  whai 
height  these  might  arise  in  case  of  too  great  i 
change  in  the  administration,  could  not  1^  fo^^ 
seen. — The  Anas,  ix,  102.  Ford  ed.,  i.  i/S 
(Feb.   2<),   1792.) 

7461.  .     I     expressed    to    him 

[Washington]  my  excessive  repugnance  to  pub- 
lic life,  the  particular  uneasiness  of  my  situation 
in  this  place  [Philadelphia],  where  the  law's  ot 
society  oblige  me  always  to  move  exactly  in  the 
circle  which  I  know  to  bear  me  peculiar  hatred: 
that  is  to  say.  the  wealthy  aristocrats,  the  mer- 
chants connected  closely  with  England.  lh< 
new  created  paper  fortunes ;  that  thus  sur- 
rounded, my  words  were  caug^lit.  multiplied 
misconstrued,  and  even  fabricated  and  spreai 
abroad  to  my  injury ;  that  he  saw  also,  tha 
there  was  such  an  opposition  of  views  betweci 
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myself  and  another  part  of  the  Administration, 
as  to  render  it  peculiarly  unpleasing,  and  to 
destroy  the  necessary  harmony. — The  Anas,  ix, 
1 66.     Ford  ed.,  i,  256.     (Aug.  1793.) 

7462.  RETIREMENT,  Washinfirton  op- 
posed to  Jefferson's.— The  President  calls 
on  me  [to-day,  August  6],  at  ray  house  in  the 
country,  and  introduces  my  letter  of  July  31, 
announcing  that  I  should  resign  at  the  close  of 
the  next  month.  He  again  expressed  his  re- 
pentance at  not  having  resigned  himself,  and 
how  much  it  was  increased  by  seeing  that  he 
was  to  be  deserted  by  those  on  whose  aid  he 
had  counted ;  that  he  did  not  know  where  he 
should  look  to  find  characters  to  fill  up  the  of- 
fices;  that  mere  talents  did  not  suffice  for  the 
Department  of  State,  but  it  required  a  person 
conversant  in  foreign  affairs,  perhaps  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  courts ;  that  without  this, 
the  best  talents  would  be  awkward  and  at  a  loss. 
He  told  me  that  Colonel  Hamilton  had  three  or 
four  weeks  ago  written  to  him.  informing  him 
that  private  as  well  as  public  reasons  had 
brought  him  to  the  determination  to  retire,  and 
that  he  should  do  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
next  session.  He  said  he  had  often  before  in- 
timated dispositions  to  resign,  but  never  as  de- 
cisively before ;  that  he  supposed  he  had  fixed 
on  the  latter  part  of  next  session,  to  give  an  op- 
portunity to  Congress  to  examine  into  his  con- 
duct ;  that  our  going  out  at  times  so  different 
increased  his  difficulty  ;  for  if  he  had  both  places 
to  fill  at  once,  he  might  consult  both  the  par- 
ticular talents  and  geographical  situation  of  our 
successors.  He  expressed  great  apprehension 
at  the  fermentation  which  seemed  to  be  work- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  public:  that  many  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  actuated  by  diflFereni 
causes,  appeared  to  be  uniting;  what  it  would 
end  in  he  knew  not ;  a  new  Congress  was  to 
assemble,  more  numerous,  perhaps  of  a  different 
spirit;  the  first  expressions  of  their  sentiments 
would  be  important ;  if  I  would  only  stay  to  the 
end  of  that,  it  would  relieve  him  considerably. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  165.  Ford  ed.,  i,  256.  (Aug. 
1793-) 

7463.  RETIREMENT,  Welcome.— The 
moment  of  my  retiring  [from  the  Secretaryship 
of  State]  is  now  approaching,  and  is  to  me  as 
land  was  to  Columbus  in  his  first  American 
voyage. — To  David  Humphreys.  iii,  490- 
(Nov.  1792.) 

7464. .     I  now  contemplate  the 

approach  of  the  moment  of  my  retirement  with 
the  fondness  of  a  sailor  who  has  land  in  view. 
— To  Thomas  Pinckney.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  132. 
(Pa..  Nov.  1792.) 

7465. .    When  I  came  into  office, 

it  was  with  a  resolution  to  retire  from  it  as  soon 
as  I  could  with  decency.  It  pretty  early  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  proper  moment  would  be 
the  first  of  those  epochs  at  which  the  Constitu- 
tion seems  to  have  contemplated  a  period 'cal 
change  or  renewal  of  the  public  servants. 
*  ♦  ♦  I  look  to  that  period  with  the  longing 
of  a  wave-worn  mariner,  who  has  at  length  the 
land  in  view,  and  shall  count  the  days  and  hours 
which  still  lie  between  me  and  it. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii.  467.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
108.     (M.,  Sep.   1792.)     See  Approbation. 

7466.  RETRENCHMENT,  Salutary.— 
These  views  of  reducing  our  burdens  are  formed 
on  the  expectation  that  a  sensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  salutary  reduction  may  take  place 
in  our  habitual  expenditures.     For  this  purpose. 


those  of  the  civil  government,  the  ariiiy  and 
navy,  will  need  revisal.— ;-First  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  9.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  119.  (Dec. 
1801.) 

7467.  REVENGE,  For  abuse.— I  shall 
take  no  other  revenge  [for  the  slanders  heaped 
upon  me]  than,  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  econ- 
omy and  peace,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  republican  principles  in  substance  and  in 
form,  to  sink  federalism  into  an  abyss  from 
which  there  shall  be  no  resurrection  for  it. — To 
Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  175. 
\\\,.  Oct.  1802.) 

7468.  REVENUE,  Imports  and.— Our 
revenue  will  be  less  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  continue  to  import  instead  of  manufacturing 
our  coarse  goods.  But  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  production  will  keep  pace  with  that  of 
manufactures,  and  maintain  the  quantum  of  ex- 
ports at  the  present  level  at  least;  and  the  im- 
ports need  be  equivalent  to  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  revenue  on  them  be  undiminished. 
— To  DupoNT  DE  Nemours,  v,  583.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  319.  (M.,  181 1.)  See  Debt  (United 
States),  Internal  Improvements,  Surplus 
and  Taxation. 

7469.  REVOLUTION,  Completion  of.— 

The  generation  which  commences  a  revolution 
rarely  completes  it.  Habituated  from  their  in- 
fancy to  passive  submission  of  body  and  mind 
to  their  kings  and  priests,  they  are  not  quali- 
fied when  called  on  to  think  and  provide  for 
themselves;  and  their  inexperience,  their  ig- 
norance and  bigotry  make  them  instruments 
often,  in  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartes  and 
Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rip^hts  and  pur- 
poses. This  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe 
and  Spanish  America. — To  John  Adams,  vii, 
307.     Ford  ed..  x,  269.     (M.,  1823.) 

7470.  REVOLUTION,  Right  of.— Pru- 
dence, indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments 
long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light 
and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  ex- 
perience hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more 
disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable, 
than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But, 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations 
[begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and],  pursu- 
ing invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  de- 
sign to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism, 
it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off 
such  government,  and  to  provide  new  guards 
for  their  future  security.  Such  has  hten  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  Colonies ;  and  such 
is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
expunge  ♦  their  former  systems  of  government. 
— Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

7471.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Ap- 
peal  to  British  people.— In  defence  of  our 
persons  and  properties  under  actual  violation, 
we  took  up  arms.  When  that  violence  shall 
be  removed,  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the 
part  of  the  aggressors,  hostilities  shall  cease 
on  our  part  also.  For  the  achievement  of 
this  happy  event,  we  call  for  and  confide  in 
the  good  offices  of  our  fellow-subjects  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Of  their  friendly  dispositions 
we  do  not  cease  to  hope ;  aware,  as  they  must 
he,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  expect 
from    the    same   common    enemy,    than    the 

*  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets  «AA 
substituted  "  alter  "  for  "  expun^^"  .—^T>vto"9u 
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hunililc   f.'iMir  of  being   la-t   (kv>.uri«l. — Dva- 

LAkAlloN     MN     TaKINi,     I'J'     Ak.M.-         I'uKU     KH  . 

:.  475      «J"ly  ^775) 

7472.  REVOLUTION  (American).  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington. — Witlnn  tlr.^  week  we 
r.;!\f  rtc«.i\i<l  llu'  inihapiiy  n«  v.  -  i.i  .iti  .icU-". 
•  •;■  c"ti-i(li;r;ililf  niagiiiliiiie.  lief.wen  the  Kii^c".- 
tr.'i.i.N  an«l  •■ur  lirctbreii  •»!  lii'-ton.  mi  which  il 
IN  sai.l  tjvc  hur.«lrc>.l  of  the  i-rMu-r.  with  thi 
i„-ir!  iif  I'ercy  .ire  slam.  *  *  1  h:-  acci«lent  * 
h;4>  I'l!  ..?:  •.'.ir  la>t  h«.|H'  ff  : i eo:'.c:liati;.'n.  ar.«! 
a  treii/v  ■>!  revi-mje  «>fe:n«>  I"  ha\e  ^eizeti  a'.i 
raiikn  ..V  i-i-.-pie.— [m  Dk.  \\  :\  ■  :  \\\  Sm.v:.-..  i. 
:>,'<.      r<'Kii   ii»..   I.   45J.      *  M.iy    irr?  ' 

7473.  REVOLUTION    (American),    Be- 

ginning  of. — The  (iiu-^li'in  who  i'»in!nencc«l 
ilu-  l<tv..lminn  -  is  a--  •iilfivnlt  .i"«  ti.at  «>l  the 
iM-t  inventiT!*  ••!  a  thou>ainl  ;:•■«»  I  thinns.  r«»r 
txaTni-h-.  \\h«.  tir«»l  ili-c^v  creii  the  princ'plc  "f 
k'r.iviiy?  Not  Newton:  for  Cialile*-.  \\ho  dietl 
\hv  yrar  that  Ncwt'-n  %\.!-  !'<ir!i  h.:  1  niean-ire-l 
',*.-  •'•r(.r  iTi  the  tle^cent  <•:'  v;ra*. '  I  •••••lie.  \\h«« 
•:.v«;'te'l  the  L.i\  ni'^erian  cheiv.iMry-  The  Kni;- 
l:-.h  >.iy  Dr.  P.lack.  I«y  the  iirei'arat..ry  .li-c«.viTv 
Ml  latent  heat.  \Vh'»  inveiitcil  thi-  •.ttaviJioai  ' 
\\  a««  it  derliert.  the  .Manpiis  ..f  \\  nrce-ter. 
Xewct'iiimt  n.  Savary.  Tap  n.  I'iteh.  ImiUmii?  The 
;.ut  i-..  that  miu-  !Un\  nlea  U-a«ls  t.«  another. 
•iiMl  Im  a  th:r«l.  ati'l  ^n  i-n  thr-'iuh  a  eiii:r>e 
'•:  time  •.mlil  *««.:iie  orn-.  uith  \vh-'i.  rn-  i-no  "l 
tiw-^e  i'iiTi-  wa^  •'fi-.iir.al.  e'«iijl«i;u-  all  l«'.:e'l;er. 
..:i'l  iTMii'.ue'^  wh.st  i-  i">ily  card  a  ni-w  in- 
\  vnt'on.  I  >'.:i'pi'-e  it  w«t.!.1  I..-  a-  ilincnlt  li> 
tiace  "'Mr  l<i-\  "iMtion  to  it--  tif-t  etnlifvn.  We 
•  ill  ni-t  know  h"\v  Ii-ni:  it  wa*.  hatchini;  in  th«- 
r.riti-h  laliinet  ]H.;".ire  lhr>  \«;if.ir«.i  to  n-.ake 
ti:e  t:t'-t  •»!  tlie  r.\p«  rinien!-*  w  h  iii  v  ere  t'»  'le- 
\,l..p  it  i::  tl:e  vr.A  an. I  ti-  pr..'l".ei-  e-imnlite 
fiarlianuntary  s'.ijirenMcy.  rin'>e  yov.  inenti"n 
i:i  \!a--:'e!-.'!^itt-  a-  prcd  "'.!!.;:  th'-  .<t..ntn  Act. 
inicht  he  the  tir-l  visjl.lr  <\"..pv<'.r.>  ..:"  th  «t 
.1- -Tjn.  I  In-  piMpn-iti.-n  .••"  li:.it  Xe!  i?:  :r''4 
v.i-   tl-<     J;i-l    Inn.      ^  "-ir   ipp«»-iii.."..   llu-reture. 

i.iiv"l<-l    •■■.I'..    .••»    ••ti-i-i':-    w.'v    - MT    L;i\i'i 

i:  IK  tl.si.  l.t  !«■  .••.:".-l  tin-  trtith.  I  "^'ipiMi^i-.  i< 
ti:;.t  !l  I-  i-pp'  >!!:iin  in  i  \  «Ty  C"i-'!'\  l'ei::i!i 
V.  h«i.«\cr  TJ  .•  t  I.I  r<i..el:!i:i  sn  w-i**  pie««»-i.lr«!  t..  it. 
III!-  .,-:i -til.-:  ..;■  pn.-iif.  i-  ..-  i::r  i:ii,i*i;v 
v.. .•.:■■!  1.  V.'  •  tn>t.  •■:"  ll.-  tlin-r  h-i'i-ln-.l  >i'.ir- 
I.  :...  .  .  t..!  1;:^  r-.-iMr  t-  I  .  .t.i-I  -'  W-  M':. 
l:      ■  ■   '  ■  .    \\  ■      ■  !!■  '.  -1.  '.'I    '■  •■■n     ■•      V. 
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;-      "i  i      I'.i.  '«•    n-^pi  I  tjii^     Mr. 

.1^  V  ••    "f  MiMi  \    w  ill:   lii'ii   aTi'l 

t:-i-    t:  sn-.i-ii'!.-    "'.     the    tl.iv. 
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'.•..••••.  ■  i  ••  ■nmm::.  P  :}--\».-:\  j  •... 
i.-^si.v  .r  I  !■  .  •  .'.  .1"  W  ;■.-.. I'l:  a'..'.  .M.ti  v  r«'lii:kr«..  w;i> 
.a:.  ;..  -n..'        Iv:v.:  an  i      Kl'imk. 


tinuht  have  placed  within  my  knowledge 

c«  rdinuly  commiltetl   them    to    paper ;    ani 
L.niia  being  the  theatre   of  his   action,  w..- 
•     ly    H'jbject    within    my    cr^ntei'ijilaiior..    •• 
-piaking     nf     him.       » M'     the      rv^oluf.on- 
;  i.;va.-ure6   here,   in   \%hicli    he    ha«i    tije   a«.k:i. 
^•lyed    lead.    I    u>cd    the    expre-sii'n    That 
lier.ry   certainly    jjave   the    first    ininr.Ue  t. 
I  nil  of  rcvi.ilnli««n  ".     iW'irt.  page  41.:     The 
pre.";>ion   is.   indeed,   general,    ami    in   all   •!.- 
unHion.  would  comf«rehend  all  the  "^i^^ter  Sta: 
I  Mt    incl'.ilgeni    cniistrncti'in    w  tinid    re««ir.".:n 
ao  wa«i  really  meant,  to  the  .<inhjcct  matter  ur 
L.'ntenii«hition.    which    was    X'irciriia    aM.p.c. 
cnlin^;   to   the   rule   of   the    lawyer.^   and  :i 
c  .ni'ii   «i!    general   critici'sm.   that    wt-ry   ex; 
sinn   >hould  be  construed   St\'.!tu::i'i!    »  -f.'W 
i:,.;!i'ni-tu.      Where   the    first    attack    \\a>   m- 
tlitre  must   have  been,  of   course,    the  t-.r«.i 
I  if   re«i. stance,   and   that    was    in    Massachu^c 
Our  [Virginia's]  first  overt  act  of  war  was 
Henry's    embodying    a    force     of    militia    fi 
several    cotint  es.    regularly    armed    and    •■•r>; 
ized.    marching    them    in     military     arrri> 
making  reprisal   on   the   King'*    treasury  ..: 
.seat  ot  government,  for  the  public  powder  t:i 
.iway   by   his   (Jovernor.      This    was    in   the 
days    of    .\pril,    i/T.S.      Your    formal    batte 
Ltxington  was  ten  or  twelve  davs  l>eT'ore  t! 
which   greatly   overshadowed   in    iinp'»rt  tr.cc 
it    preceded    in    time,    our    li:tle    ati'r.iy     w"i 
nu-rely  amounted  to  a   levying   oi  arn.s  a»:.ii 
the    king :    and,    very    possibly,     you    hail    1 
military    attrays    ln-ftire    the    regular    b-attli 
l-oxington. — To     S.wil  1:1      .-\.      Wki.i..-.     1. 
\ii.  1  jn.     h'oHi>  Ki>..  X.   ijS.     (  M..   1810.' 

—  REVOLUTION    (American).   Brit 

cruelty  in. — Sec  CRiKi.rY. 

7476.  REVOLUTION  (American),  d 
ada  and. — In  a  sliori  time,  we  have  reas-.:; 
lu'pr.  the  delegates  of  Canada  will  joi:,  ; - 
<*< Ingres'*,  and  complete  the  American  ur.;-"- 

•  Jar  as  we  wish  to  have  it  completed. — T«'  J 
!   Ivwi'iu.rii.    i.  20J.     KoKii  viK.  i.  411J.     »  Pa     .\" 

7477.  REVOLUTION  (America 
Change  of  government. — With  res'cci 
the  State  of  X'irginia  in  particular,  the  ic- 
>-i  em  to  have  laid  aside  the  mon.irchtc.;!  • 
tikui    \\]t    ilie    republican    g«»N  eminent.    w!t:. 

•  ich  ease  a»4  wouM  ha\e  atten«led  their  t}.r< 
•■  i:  i":  an  old.  and  pv.ttnm  on  a  new  s--.;: 
lifllus.  Nut  a  single  thro*.-  has  iiictiUl  * 
r  :port:int  transformation.  A  h.il?-d«i/cp  -: 
t"cratical  gentlemen,  agonizing  nn«ler  the  1 
I'l'  preeminence,  have  sonu-lime'S  ventured  ih 
sarcasms  on  our  political  metamorpho«<i.s.  Tl 
'..ive    been    thought    fitter   id)jects   nt    pit\    t'; 

•  !'    punishment. — To    IhNi.sMiN     Fk-.nki:."^ 
.o^.      l'"«ii(i»  riv.  ii.    i.u.      *'7T7.'* 

7478.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Co 
fident  of  victory.— \\\.  have  long  been  « 

!•:  all  fear  f«)r  the  event  of  the  war. — Tv  }  • 
.\ii\\i.s.  i.  ^oj.  h'oKi»  r.n..  ii.  15-.  { \Vg..  J"" 
.;rS.) 

7479.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Co 
sequences  of. — The  entitiiry  which  ha<  I'l 
f  xcited  among  the  mass  i}x  mankind  l>  ■ 
re\olution  ami  its  consequences,  will  aniel'vr' 
'■•i-  condition  of  men  over  .1  great  portion  ■•:  1 
:i..be. — To    Jonx    Diikix.sox.     iv.    j'j'»      •" 

■  ...  viii.  8.      (W..   March    i8or.) 

7480.  REVOLUTION  (Americas 
French  alliance  and. — If  there  could  ha 
been  a  doubt  before  as  to  the  event  of  the  «< 
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it  is  now  totally  removed  by  the  interposition  of 
France,  and  the  generous  alliance  she  has  en- 
tered into  with  us. — To  .    i,  208.     Ford 

•ED.,  ii,  157.     (Wg.,  1778.) 

7481.  BEVOLTTTION  (American), 
Gage's  perfidy. — Hostilities  thus  com- 
menced [at  Lexington.  &c.],  on  the  part  of  the 
ministerial  army  have  been  since  by  them  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  faith  or  fame.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  order  to 
procure  their  enlargement,  having  entered  into 
treaty  with  General  Gage,  their  Governor,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  said  inhabitants,  having 
first  deposited  their  arms  with  their  own  magis- 
trates, should  have  liberty  to  depart  from  out 
of  the  said  town  taking  with  them  their  other 
tffects.  Their  arms  they  accordingly  delivered 
m,  and  claimed  the  stipulated  license  of  de- 
parting with  their  effects.  But  in  open  viola- 
tion of  plighted  faith  and  honor,  in  defiance  of 
the  sacred  obligation  of  treaty  which  even 
savage  nations  observe,  their  arms,  deposited 
with  their  own  magistrates  to  be  preserved  as 
their  property,  were  immediately  seized  by  a 
body  of  armed  men  under  orders  from  the  said 
General ;  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  detained  in  the  town,  and  the  few  permit- 
ted to  depart  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
most  valuable  effects  behind.  We  leave  the 
world  to  its  own  reflections  on  this  atrocious 
perfidy. — Declaration  on  Taking  up  Arms. 
Ford  ed..  i,  471.     (July  i775-) 

7482.  BBVOLUTION  (American), 
Sopes  of  reconciliation. — When  I  saw  I-ord 
Chatham's  bill.  I  entertained  high  hope  that 
a  reconciliation  could  have  been  brought  about. 
The  difference  between  his  terms  and  those  of- 
fered by  our  Congress  might  have  been  accom- 
modated, if  entered  by  both  parties  with  a  dis- 
position to  accommodate.  But  the  dignity  of 
Parliament,  it  seems,  can  brook  no  opposition 
to  its  power. — To  Dr.  William  Small,  i,  19;. 
Foun  ED.,  i,  454.     (May  i77S-) 

7483. .    Looking   with   fondness 

towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Br  tain,  I 
cannot  help  hoping  that  you  *  may  be  able  to 
contribute  towards  expediting  this  good  work. 
I  think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself,  that  the 
Ministry  have  been  deceived  by  their  officers 
on  this  side  of  the  water,  who  (for  what  pur- 
pose r  cannot  tell)  have  constantly  represented 
the  American  opposition  as  that  of  a  small  fac- 
tion, in  which  the  body  of  the  peop'e  took  little 
part.  This,  you  can  inform  them,  of  your  own 
knowledge,  is  untrue.  They  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads,  too.  that  we  are  cowards,  and  shall 
surrender  at  discretion  to  an  armed  force. 
•  *  *  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  every  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  America,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am 
persuaded,  this  would  go  far  towards  disposing 
them  to  reconciliation. — To  Tohn  Randolph,  i. 
.200.      Ford   ed..   i,   482.      (\l.,   August   1775.) 

7484. .  If  undeceiving  the  Min- 
ister, as  to  matters  of  fact,  may  change  his 
disposition,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  in  your  power, 
.  by  assisting  to  do  this,  to  render  service  to  the 
whole  empire,  at  the  most  critical  time,  cer- 
tainly, that  it  has  ever  seen.  Whether  Britain 
shall  continue  the  head  of  the  greatest  empire 
on  earth,  or  shall  return  to  her  original  station 
in  the  political  scale  of  Europe,  depends,  per- 
haps, on  the  resolutions  of  the  succeeding  win- 

•  This  John  Randolph  was  the  King's  Attorney 
General,  and  a  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  He  sided 
with  the  Crown  and  went  to  England.  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph was  his  brother.— Editor. 


ter.  God  send  they  may  be  wise  and  salutary 
for  us  all. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  201.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  484.     (M.,  August   1 775-) 

7485. .    One    bloody    campaign 

will  probably  decide,  everlastingly,  our  tuture 
course ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  find  a  bloody  (;am- 
i^aign  is  decided  on.  If  our  winds  and  waters 
should  not  combine  to  rescue  their  shores  from 
slavery,  and  General  Howe's  reinforcements 
should  arrive  in  safety,  we  have  hopes  he  will 
be  inspirited  to  come  out  of  Boston  and  take 
another  drubbing:  and  we  must  drub  him 
soundly,  before  the  sceptred  tyrant  will  know 
we  are  not  mere  brutes,  to  crouch  under  his 
band,  and  kiss  the  rod  with  which  he  designs 
to  scourge  us. — To  John  Randolph,  i,  203. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  493.     (M.,  Nov.  1775.) 

7486.  BEVOLXTTION  (American),  In- 
fluence on  France.— The  American  Revolu- 
tion seems  first  to  have  awakened  the  thinking 
rart  of  the  French  nation  in  general  from  th** 
pleep  of  despotism  in  which  they  were  sunk. — 
Autobiography,  i,  69.  Ford  ed..  i,  96.  (i82i.> 
See  Revolution^  French. 

7487.  BE  VOLUTION  (American)^ 
Losses  In.— I  think  that  upon  the  whole  [our 
loss  ♦  in  the  war]  has  been  about  one-half  the 
number  lost  by  the  British.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  differ- 
ence is  ascribed  to  our  superiority  in  taking  aim 
when  we  fire ;  every  soldier  in  our  army  having 
been  intimate  with  his  gun  from  his  infancy. — 

To  .  i,  208.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  157.    (Wg., 

1778.) 

7488.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  Mem- 
ory of. — The  memory  of  the  American  Rcvo- 
Irtion  will  be  immortal,  and  will  immortalize 
those  who  record  it.  The  reward  is  encouraging, 
and  will  justify  all  those  pains  which  a  rigorous 
investigation  of  facts  will  render  necessary. — 
To  Milliard  D'Auberteuil.   i,  535.  (P.,  1786.) 

7489.  BE  VOLUTION        (American), 

Mythical  British  victories.— From  the  kind 
anxiety  expressed  in  your  letter,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources  of  information,  we  discover  that 
our  enemies  have  filled  Europe  with  Thrasonic 
accounts  of  victories  they  had  never  won  and 
conquests  they  were  fated  never  to  make. 
While  these  accounts  alarmed  our  friends  in 

Europe,  they  afforded  us  diversion. — To . 

i,  207.    Ford  ed.,  ii.  156.     (Wg.,  1778.) 

7490.  BEVOLUTION  (American),  New 
England  and  Virginia.— Throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  and  the  four 
New  England  States  acted  together ;  indeed  they 
made  the  Revolution.  Their  five  votes  were 
always  to  be  counted  on :  but  they  had  to  pick 
up  the  remaining  two  for  a  fhajority.  when 
and  where  they  could. — Daniel  Webster's 
Conversation  with  Jefferson.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
329. 

7491.  BEVOLUTION  (American), 
Peace  propositions.— Though  this  Congress, 
during  the  dependence  of  these  States  on  the 
British  crown  with  unwearied  supplications 
sued  for  peace  and  just  redress,  and  though  they 
still  retain  a  sincere  disposition  to  peace;  yet 
as  his  Britannic  majesty  by  an  obstinate  perse- 
verance in  injury  and  a  callous  indiflFerence  to 
the  sufferings  and  the  complaints  of  these 
States,  has  driven  them  to  the  necessity  of 
declaring  themselves  independent,  this  Congress 
bound  by  the  voice  of  their  constituents,  which 
coincides  with  their  own  sentiments,  have  no 
power  to  enter  into  conference  or  to  receive  ani 

♦  Prom  Lexington  to  the  end  ot  \Tn.— ^"OVTO^u 
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propositions  on  the  subject  of  peace  which  do 
not,  as  a  preliminary,  acknowledge  these  States 
to  be  sovereign  and  independent :  and  that 
whenever  this  shall  have  been  authoritatively 
admitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they 
shall  at  all  times  and  with  that  earnestness 
which  the  love  of  peace  and  justice  inspires,  be 
ready  to  enter  into  conference  or  treaty  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  so  much  kin- 
dred blood. — Resolutions  on  Peace  Propom- 
TioNs.     Ford  ed.,  ii.  90.     (Aug.  1776.) 

7492.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Re- 
sources of. — Tlie  main  confidence  of  the  Col- 
onics was  in  their  own  resources.  Thev  con- 
sidered foreign  aid  as  probable  and  desirab.e, 
but  not  essential.  I  believe  myself,  from  the 
whole  of  what  1  have  seen  of  our  resources  and 
perseverance,  i.  that  had  we  never  received  any 
foreign  aid.  we  should  not  have  obtained  our 
independence ;  but  that  we  should  have  made  a 
peace  with  Cireat  liritain  on  any  terms  we 
pleased,  short  of  that,  which  would  have  l)een 
a  subjection  to  the  same  king,  a  union  of  force 
in  war.  &c.  2.  That  had  France  supplied  us 
plentifully  with  money,  suppose  about  four  mil- 
lions of  guineas  a  year,  without  entering  into 
the  war  herself  at  all,  wc  should  have  estab- 
lished our  Independence;  but  it  would  have 
cost  more  time,  and  blood,  but  less  money. 
3.  That  France,  aiding  us  as  she  did.  with 
money  and  forces,  shortened  much  the  time, 
lessened  the  expense  of  blood,  but  at  a  greater 
expense  of  money  to  her  than  would  have  other- 
wise been  requisite. — Notes  on  M.  Soules's 
Work.    ix.  J97.    Ford  ed.,  iv.  305.     (P.,   1786.) 

7493. .     The    submission   of   the 

States  would  not  have  been  elfected  but  by  a 
long  course  of  disasters,  and  such,  too,  as  were 
irreparable  in  their  nature.  Their  resources 
were  great,  and  their  determination  so  rooted, 
that  they  would  have  tried  the  last  of  them. — 
Notes  on  M.  Soilk.s's  Work,  ix,  297.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  305.     (P.,   irS6.) 

7494.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Roy- 
al incendiarism. — It  is  a  lamentable  circum- 
stance, that  the  only  mediatory  power,  acknowl- 
edged by  both  i)arties.  instead  of  leading  to  a 
rec(Hiciliati()n  his  divided  people.  shouM  pursue 
the  inccn<liary  purpose  of  still  blowing  up  the 
tiames.  as  wc  find  him  constantly  do  ng.  in  every 
speech  and  i»ublic  declaration. — To  Dr.  Will- 
iam   Small,     i.    199.     Ford    ed..    i.    454.    (May 

1775.)     .Sli-    (iKoHCK    ill. 

7495.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Sep- 
aration.— There  is  not  in  the  British  empire 
a  man  whi>  nmre  cordially  loves  a  union  with 
Great  BritaiiL  than  1  do.  '  But  by  the  (iod  that 
made  me.  1  will  cease  to  exist  before  1  yield 
lo  a  connection  t)n  such  terms  as  the  British 
Parliament  pro[inse :  and  in  this.  I  think  T  speak 
tlu-  sfiuinients  of  America.  We  want  neither 
inducement  n(»r  iK)wer.  to  declare  and  assert  a 
Mf>nr.'ition.  It  is  will,  alone,  which  is  wanting. 
;iiul  that  is  ,ij:r(uviti}^  apace  un<ler  the  fosteriui? 
hand  of  our  KImk. — T.»  Jmiv  Randolph.  •.  J0.^ 
I'DuD   r.D.,   i.  A'>S-      'Pel-.    Xovt-mljcr    1775  ' 

7496.  REVOLUTION  (American),  Spirit 

of. — Even  llu)-e  in  Parliament  who  are  called 
friends  to  Anit-rica  siH-in  to  know  nothing  of 
our  real  (h  terminati«»n>.  1  obsrrve.  they  pro 
nounced  in  the  last  Parliament  that  the  Con- 
gress of  1774  did  not  mean  to  in^iist  rigorously 
on  the  terms  they  held  out.  but  kept  something 
in  reserve  to  jzive  up:  and.  in  fact,  that  they 
would  give  uj)  everythitm  but  the  article  of 
faxation.     Now.  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I 


can  affirm,  and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion 
Their  continuance  in  this  error  may.  perhai>t> 
produce  very  ill  consequences.  'I'he  Congress 
slated  the  lowest  terms  they  thought  possible 
to  be  accepted,  in  order  to  convince  the  world 
they  were  not  unreasonable.  They  gave  up  tht 
monopoly  and  regulation  of  trade  and  all  act< 
of  Parliament  prior  to  1764.  leaving  to  Britist 
generosity  to  render  these,  at  some  time,  a* 
easy  to  America  as  the  interest  of  Britair 
would  admit.  But  this  was  before  blood  wa< 
spilt.  I  cannot  affirm,  but  have  reason  to  thiol 
these  terms  would  not  now  be  accepted. — Tc 
John  Randolph,  i,  200.  Ford  ed.,  i.  483.  (M. 
I775-) 

7497.  REVOLUTION  (American) 
Treaty  of  peace.— The  terms  obtained  for  ui 
are  indeed  great,  and  are  so  deemed  by  youi 
country,  a  few  ill-designing  debtors  excepted.— 
To  John  Jay.  i,  332.  Fokd  ed.,  iii,  316.  (Pa. 
1783.) 

—  REVOLUTION  (American),  Under 
lying  causes  of.— See  Colonies  (Ameui 
can). 

7498.  REVOLUTION  (American),  XTn 
natural  contest.— J  hope  the  returning  wis 
dom  of  Great  Britain  will,  ere  long,  put  an  cnc 
to  this  unnatural  contest. — To  John  Randolph 
i,  200.     Ford  ed.,  i,  482.     (M.,  August  1775.] 

7499.  REVOLUTION  (American) 
Washington  and. — The  moderation  and  vir 
tue  of  a  single  character  have  prnhably  pre 
vented  this  Revolution  from  being  closed,  a: 
most  others  have  been,  by  a  subversion  of  tha 
liberty  it  was  intended  to  establish. — To  Gen 
hRAL  Wa.shington.  i,  335.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  46; 
(A.,   1784.)     See  Colonies.  Cornwallis.  Dec 
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liamknt.  Rights  ok  Bkitisu  America.  Wai 
and  Wa.shington. 

7500.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Amer 
lean  revolution  and.— Celebrated  writers  01 
I'rance  and  England  had  already  sketched  good 
[principles  on  the  subject  of  government :  ye! 
the  American  Revolution  seems  first  to  have 
awakened  the  thinking  part  of  the  French  na- 
tion in  general  from  the  sleep  of  despotism  in 
which  they  were  simk.  The  officers,  too.  who 
had  been  to  America,  were  mostlv  young  men. 
less  shackled  by  habit  and  prejudice,  and  more 
ready  to  assent  to  the  suggestions  of  common 
sense,  and  feeling  of  common  rights,  than 
others.  They  came  back  with  new  ideas  and 
impressions.  The  press,  notwithstanding  it* 
shackles,  began  to  disseminate  them ;  conversa- 
tion assumed  new  freedoms.  Politics  becarcc 
the  theme  of  all  societies,  male  and  female 
and  a  very  extensive  and  zealous  party  "f^^ 
formed,  which  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Patriotic  Party,  who.  sensible  of  the  ahwive 
government  under  which  they  lived,  sighed  i^^ 
occasions  of  reforming  it.  This  party  compre- 
hended all  the  honesty  of  the  kingdom,  suf- 
ficiently at  leisure  to  think,  the  men  of  letters^ 
the  easy  Bourgeois,  the  young  nobility.  partN' 
from  reflection,  partly  from  mode :  for  thesf 
sentiments  became  matter  of  mode,  and  as  such 
united  most  of  the  young  women  to  the  r^rt^^ 
— Autobiography,  i,  69.  Ford  ed.,  i,  96.  (i8iJ' 

7501 .    The  French  nation  has 

been  awakened  by  our  Revolution,  they  feel 
their  strength,  they  arc  enlightened,  their  ligl»t* 
are  spreading,  and  they  will  not  retrograde.— 
To  Gkneral  Washington,  ii,  535.  (P..  D«- 
1788.) 
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—  BEVOLUTION    (French),   BiU  of 

rights. — See  Bill  of  Rights. 

7502.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Clergy 
and  nobles. — It  was  imagined  the  ecclesias- 
tical elections  would  have  been  generally  in  fa- 
vor of  the  higher  clergy ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lower  clergy  have  obtained  five-sixths  of  these 
deputations.  These  arc  the  sons  of  peasants, 
who  have  done  all  the  drudgery  of  the  service 
for  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  guineas  a  year,  and 
whose  oppressions  and  penury,  contrasted  with 
the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  higher  clergy,  have 
renclered  them  perfectly  disposed  to  humble 
the  latter.  They  have  done  it,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  a  boldness  they  were  thought  in- 
susceptible of.  Great  hopes  have  been  formed 
that  these  would  concur  with  the  Tiers  Etat 
in  voting  by  persons.  In  fact,  about  half  of 
them  seem  as  yet  so  disposed ;  but  the  bishops 
are  intriguing,  and  drawing  them  over  with 
the  address  which  has  ever  marked  ecclesias- 
tical intrigue. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  27.  (P.,  May 
1789.) 

7503. .  The  clergy  and  the  no- 
bles, by  their  privileges  and  their  influence, 
have  hitherto  screened  their  property  in  a 
sreat  degree,  from  public  contribution.  That 
half  of  the  orange,  then,  remains  yet  to  be 
squeezed,  and  for  this  operation  there  is  no 
agent  powerful  enough  but  the  people.  They 
are.  therefore,  brought  forward  as  the  favorites 
of  the  Court,  and  will  be  supported  by  them. — 
To  John  Jay.  ii,  561.     (P.,  1789.) 

7504. .     The    Clergy   will    leave 

nothing  unattempted  to  secure  [the  voting  by 
orders  in  the  States  General]  ;  for  they  see  that 
the  spirit  of  reformation  will  not  confine  itself 
to  the  political,  but  will  extend  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  also. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  561. 
(P..  1789.) 

—  REVOLUTION  (French),  Constitu- 
tional reforms. — See  Constitution,  French. 

—  REVOLUTION  (French),  Execution 
of  Louis  XVT.— See  Louis  XVI. 

—  REVOLUTION  (French),  Fall  of  Bas- 
tile. — See  B  a  stile. 

7505.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Famine 
and. — We  have  had  such  a  winter  here  as  is 
not  on  record.  The  mercury  was  i8j^°  below 
freezing  on  Reaumur's  scale,  and  I  think  it  was 
nearly  two  months  varying  between  that  and 
zero.  It  gave  occasion  for  a  display  of  the 
benevo'cnt  character  of  this  nation,  which,  great 
as  I  had  thought  it.  went  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. There  seems  to  ])e  a  verv  general  ap- 
prehension of  the  want  of  bread  this  spring. 
Supplies  are. hoped  from  our  country,  and  in- 
deed they  have  already  reduced  the  price  of 
flour  at  Bordeaux  from  36l.'to  33I.  the  barrel. 
— To  Count  de  Moustier.  ii,  590.  (P.,  March 
1789.) 

7506. .     We    have    had    such    a 

winter  as  makes  me  shiver  yet  whenever  I  think 
of  it.  All  communications,  almost,  were  cut 
off.  Dinners  and  suppers  were  suppressed,  and 
the  money  laid  out  in  feeding  and  warming  the 
poor,  whose  labors  were  suspended  by  the  rigor 
of  the  season. — To  Madame  de  Bhehan.  ii, 
591.     Ford  ed.,  v,  79.     (P.,  1789.) 

7507. .    The   want    of   bread    is 

very  seriously  dreaded  through  the  whole  king- 
dom.    Between  twenty  and  thirty  shiploads  of 


wheat  and  flour  have  already  arrived  from  the 
United  States,  and  there  will  be  about  the  same 
quantity  of  rice  sent  from  Charleston  to  this 
country  directiy.  *  *  ♦  Paris  consumes 
about  a  shipload  a  day  (say  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons). — To  William  Carmichael.  iii,  22. 
(P.,  May  1789.) 

7508. .    There   have  been   some 

mobs,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  bread,  in 
different  parts  of  the  kmflrdom,  in  which  there 
may  have  been  some  lives  lost,  perhaps  a  dozen 
or  twenty.  These  had  no  professed  connection, 
generally,  with  the  constitutional  revolution. 
A  more  serious  riot  happened  lately  in  Paris, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  of  the  mob  were 
killed.  This  execution  aas  been  universally  ap- 
proved, as  they  seemed  to  have  no  view  but 
mischief  and  plunder. — To  James  Madison,  iii, 
34.     (P.,  May  1789.) 

7500. .    The  want  of  bread  had 

been  foreseen  for  some  time  past,  and  M.  de 
Montmorin  had  desired  me  to  notify  it  in 
America,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  market 
price,  a  premium  should  be  given  on  what 
should  be  brought  from  the  United  States.  No- 
tice was  accordingly  given,  and  produced  con- 
siderable supplies.  Subsequent  information 
made  the  importations  from  America,  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May,  into  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  France,  amount  to  about 
twenty-one  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  besides 
what  went  to  other  ports,  and  in  other  months ; 
while  our  supplies  to  their  West  Indian  islands 
relieved  them  also  from  that  drain.  This  dis- 
tress for  bread  continued  till  July. — Autobi- 
ography,    i,  89.     Ford  ed.,  i,  123.     (1821.) 

7510.  BEVOLUTION  (Trench),  Finan- 
cial abuses. — The  discovery  of  the  abomi- 
nable abuses  of  public  money  by  the  late  Comp- 
troller General,  some  new  expenses  of  the 
Court,  not  of  a  piece  with  the  projects  of  ref- 
ormation, and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
have,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  raised  a 
spirit  of  discontent  in  the  nation,  so  great  and 
so  general,  as  to  threaten  serious  consequences. 
The  parliaments  in  general,  and  particularly 
that  of  Paris,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this 
effervescence,  and  direct  its  object  to  the 
calling  of  the  States  General,  who  have  not 
been  assembled  since  1614.  Ihe  object  is  to 
fix  a  constitution,  and  to  limit  expenses.  The 
King  has  been  obliged  to  hold  a  bed  of  justice, 
to  enforce  the  registering  the  new  taxes;  the 
parliament  on  their  side,  propose  to  issue  a 
prohibition  against  their  execution.  Very  pos- 
sibly this  may  bring  on  their  exile. — To  *Gen- 
kral  Washington,     ii,  251.     (P.,  1787.) 

7511.  BEVOLUTION   (French),   FUght 

of  the  King.— We  are  now  under  the  first 
impression  of  the  news  of  the  King  s  flight  from 
Paris,  and  his  recapture.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate were  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  man  to 
defeat  the  issue  of  so  beautiful  a  revolution. 
I  hope  and  trust  it  is  not.  and  that,  for  the  good 
of  suffering  humanity  all  over  the  earth,  that 
revolution  will  be  established  and  spread 
through  the  whole  world. — To  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair,    iii,  284.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7512. .    You  have  heard  of  the 

peril  into  which  the  French  Revolution  is 
brought  by  the  flight  of  their  King.  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  that  form  of  government  wh^ch 
heaps  importance  on  idiots,  and  of  which  the 
tories  of  the  present  day  arc  trying  to  preach 
into  our  favor. — To  Edward  Rutledgi^  \\\, 
285.     Ford  ed..  v,  376.     (,P^.,  ^'J'i^.'^ 
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7513.  REVOLUTION  (French),  History 

of. — As  yet,  we  are  but  in  the  first  chapter  of 
its  history. — Aliohiooraphy.  i,  106.  Ford 
KD.,  i,   147.     C1821J 

7514.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Im- 
perial imbecility. — The  government  has 
published  an  Arret,  suspending  all  reimburse- 
ments of  capital,  and  reducing  the  payments  of 
the  princii)al  mass  of  demands  for  interest  to 
twelve  sous  in  the  livre :  the  remaining  eight 
sous  to  be  paid  with  certificates.  ♦  *  * 
The  consternation  is  as  yet  too  great  to  let  us 
judge  of  the  issue.  It  will  probably  rii)en  the 
public  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
their  constitution,  and  to  the  substituting  the 
collected  wisdom  of  the  whole  in  place  of  a 
single  will,  by  which  they  have  been  hitherto 
governed.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  total 
incompetency  of  a  single  head  to  govern  a  na- 
tion well.  when,  with  a  revenue  of  six  hundred 
millions,  they  are  led  to  a  declared  bankruptcy, 
and  to  stop  the  wheels  of  government,  even  in 
its  most  essential  movements,  for  want  of 
money. — To  John  Jay.  ii.  468.  (P..  August 
1788.) 

7515.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Influ- 
ence of  women. — In  my  opinion,  a  kind  of 
influence  which  none  of  their  plans  of  reform 
take  into  account,  will  elude  them  all ;  I  mean 
the  influence  ot  women  in  the  government. 
The  manners  of  the  nation  allow  them  to  visit, 
alone,  all  persons  in  ofiice,  to  solicit  the  affairs 
of  the  husband,  family,  or  friends,  and  their 
solicitations  bid  defiance  to  laws  and  regula- 
tions. This  obstacle  may  seem  less  to  these 
who.  like  our  countrymen,  are  in  the  precious 
habit  of  considering  right  as  a  barrier  against 
all  solicitation.  Nor  can  such  an  one,  without 
the*  evidence  of  his  own  eyes,  believe  in  the 
desperate  state  to  which  things  are  reduced  in 
this  country  from  the  omnipotence  of  an  in- 
fluence which,  fortunately  for  the  happiness  of 
the  sex  itself,  does  not  endeavor  to  extend  it- 
self in  our  country  beyond  the  domestic  line. — 
To  Genkkal  Wasiiinmiton.  ii.  536.  (P„  Dec. 
irR8.> 

7516.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Jeffer- 

8on*s  relations  to. — I  considered  a  success- 
ful reformation  of  government  in  France,  as 
insurinji;  a  general  reformation  through  Kurope. 
and  the  resurrection,  to  a  new  life,  of  their  peo- 
ple. in)w  j^round  to  dust  by  the  abuses  of  the 
guverninK  powers.  I  was  much  accjuainted 
with  the  lea<ling  patriots  of  the  Assemblee. 
Heinvj  from  a  country  which  had  successfully 
passed  through  a  similr.r  reformation,  they  were 
<lis])o»;»Ml  to  my  actjuaintance.  and  had  some 
contidcnce  in  me.  1  urged,  most  strenuously, 
an  ininicfliate  compromise ;  to  secure  what  the 
govemnunt  was  now  ready  to  yield,  and  trust 
to  future  occasions  for  what  might  still  be 
wantiriK'.  It  was  well  understood  that  the  Kiijg 
would  grant,  at  this  time.  i.  I^'reedom  of  the 
person  by  hiihcns  corf^iis :  2.  Freedom  of  con- 
science: 3.  I*'reed«»m  of  the  press:  4.  Tr  al  by 
jury:  5.  A  representative  legi.slaturc  :  6.  .\nnual 
meetings  :  7.  1  lie  origination  of  laws:  8.  The  ex- 
clusive right  of  taxati«)n  and  appropriation  :  and 
o.  The  responsibility  of  ministers  :  and  with  the 
exercise  0]  the«»e  powers  they  could  obtain,  in 
future,  whatever  niiirht  be  further  necessarv  to 
imj)rove  an«l  preserve  their  constitution.  They 
thought  otherwi'ie.  however,  and  events  have 
proved  their  lamentable  error.  For.  after  thirty 
years  of  w:ir.  foreign  and  domestic,  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives,  the  prostration  of  private  hap- 
piness, and  foreign  subjugation  ot  their  own 
count rv  for  a  time,  they  have  oUained  no  more, 


nor  even  that  securely.  They  were  unconscious 
of  (.for  who  could  foresee:)  Ine  melancholy 
sequel  of  their  well-meant  perseverance :  that 
their  physical  force  would  be  usurped  by  a  first 
tyrant  to  trample  on  the  independence,  and  even 
the  existence,  ot  other  nations ;  that  this  would 
afford  a  fatal  example  for  the  atrocious  con- 
spiracy of  kings  against  their  peop!e :  would 
generate  their  unholy  and  homicide  a  liance  to 
make  common  cause  among  themselves,  and 
to  crush,  by  the  power  of  the  whole,  the  efforts 
of  any  part,  to  moderate  their  abuses  and  op- 
pressions.  Al.-TOBIOC.RAPHV.      i.     9  J.       FORD     ED.. 

i,  1J9.     (1821.)     See  Holy  Alli.xnce. 

7517. .     Possibly    you    may    re- 
member, at  the  date  of  the  jeu  de  paume,  how 
earnestly   I  urged  yourself  and  the  patriots  of 
my  acquaintance,  to  enter  then  into  a  compact 
with   the   King,   securing   freedom   of   religion, 
freedom    of    the    press,    trial    by    jury,    habeas 
corpus,  and  a  national  legislature,  all  of  which 
it  was  known  he  would  then  yield,  to  go  home, 
and  let  these  work  on  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  until  they  should  have 
rendered  them  capable  of  more,  when  occasions 
would   not   fail   to  arise  for  communicating  to 
them    more.     This    was    as    much    as    I    then 
thought  them  able  to  l)ear  soberly  and  usefuUy 
for    themselves.     Vou    thought    otherwise,    and 
that    the    dose    might    still    be    larger.     And   I 
found   you   were  right :    for   subsequent   events 
proved  they  were  equal   to  the  constitution  of 
1 79 1.     Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  honest 
and   enlightened  of   our  patriotic   friends   fbut 
closet    politicians    merely,    unpracticed    in    the 
knowledge   of  man),   thought  more   could   still 
be   obtained   and   borne.     They    did    not   weigh 
the  hazards  of  a  transition  from  one   form  of 
government  to  another,  the  value  of  what  they 
had   already   rescued   from   those   hazards,  anri 
might  hold  in  security  if  they  pleased,  nor  the 
imprudence  of  giving  up  the  certainty  of  such 
a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a  limited  monarchy, 
for  the  uncertainty  of  a  little  more  under  the 
form  of  a  republic.     You  differed  from  them. 
Vou  were  for  stopping  there  and  for  securinj: 
the  constitution  which  the   National    .\ssenil)iy 
had  obtained.     Here.  too.  you  were  right :  anj 
from  this  fatal  error  of  the  republicans,   from 
their  separation  from  yourself  and  the  consti- 
tutionalists,   in    their    councils,    flowed    all   the 
subsequent  sufferings  and  crimes  of  the  French 
nation.     The  hazards  of  a  second  change  fell 
upon  them  by  the  way.     The  foreigner  gained 
time  to  anarchise  by  gold  the  government  he 
could  not  overthrow  by  arms,  to  crush  in  their 
own   councils  the  genuine   republicans,  by  the 
fraternal    embraces    of    exaggerated   and   hired 
pretenders,  and  to  turn  the  machine  of  Jacohin: 
ism    from    the    change    to    the    destruction  <^' 
order :   and,  in  the  end.  the  limited  monarchy 
they   had   secured   was  exchanged   for  the  un- 
principled and  bloody  tyranny  of   Robespierre. 
and  the  equally  unprincipled  and  maniac  trr- 
anny  of  Bonaparte.     You  are  now  rid  of  biin. 
and    1    sincerely    wish    you    may    continue  ^• 
But  this  may  depend  on  the  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  the  restored  dynasty.     It  is  for  them 
now  to  read  a  lesson  in  the  fatal  errors  of  the 
republicans ;  to  be  contented  with  a  certain  po^' 
tion  of  power,  secured  by  a  formal  compact  with 
the    nation,    rather    than,    grasping    at   mart. 
hazard  all  upon  uncertainty,  and  risk  meetio^ 
the  fate  of  their  predecessor,  or  a  renewal  0/ 
their  own  exile. — To  Marqvis   I-afayette.  ^'■ 
421.     Ford  ed..  ix.  505.     (M..  Feb.  1815.) 

7518. .    I   had   no   apprehension 

that  the  tempest,  of  which  I  saw  the  beginning 
was  to  spread  over  such  an  extent  of  space  md 
time.— To  Comte  Diodati.     v,  6a.     (W.,  1807) 
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7519.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Leaders 

in. — I  was  intimate  with  the  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  year  1789.  So  I  was  with  those  of 
the  Brissotine  party  who  succeeded  them ;  and 
have  always  been  persuaded  that  their  views 
were  upright.  Those  who  have  followed  them 
have  been  less  known  to  me. — To-M.  de  Meu- 
NiER.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.     (M.,  1795.) 

7520. .    When  I  left  France  at 

the  close  of  '89,  your  revolution  was,  as  1 
thought,  under  the  direction  of  able  and  honest 
men.  But  the  madness  of  some  of  their  suc- 
cessors, the  vices  of  others,  the  malicious  in- 
trigues of  an  envious  and  corrupting  neighbor, 
the  tracasserie  of  the  Directory,  the  usurpa- 
tions, the  havoc,  and  devastations  of  your 
Attila,  and  the  equal  usurpations,  depredations 
and  oppressions  of  vour  hypocritical  deliverers, 
will  form  a  mournful  period  in  the  history  of 
man,  a  period  of  which  the  last  chapter 
will  not  be  seen  in  your  day  or  mine, 
and  one  which  I  still  fear  is  to  be  writ- 
ten in  characters  of  blood.  Had  Bonaparte 
reflected  that  such  is  the  moral  construction 
of  the  worlds  that  no  national  crime  passes 
unpunished  in  the  long  run,  he  would  not  now 
be  in  the  cage  of  St.  Helena ;  and  were  your 
oppressors  to  reflect  on  the  same  truth,  they 
would  spare  to  their  own  countries  the  penal- 
ties on  their  present  wrongs  which  will  be  in- 
dicted on  them  in  future  times.  The  seeds  of 
hatred  and  revenge  which  they  are  now  sowing 
with  a  large  hand,  will  not  fail  to  produce  their 
fruits  in  time.  Like  their  brother  robbers  on 
the  highway,  they  suppose  the  escape  of  the  mo- 
ment a  final  escape,  and  deem  infamy  and 
jnture  risk  countervailed  by  present  gain. — 
Id  M.  de  Marbois.     vii,  76.     (M.,  1817.) 

7521.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Lettres 
de  cachet. — Though  they  see  the  evil  of  let- 
:rcs  de  cachet,  they  believe  they  do  more  good 
un  the  whole.  They  will  think  better  in  time. 
—To  Dr.  Currie.     ii.  544.     (P..  1788.) 

7522.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Liberty 
and. — The  liberty  of  the  whole  earth  was  de- 
pending on  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  was 
ever  such  a  prize  won  with  so  little  innocent 
blood? — To  William  Short,  iii,  502.  Ford 
KD..  vi.  154.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

—  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Marie  An- 
toinette.— See  M.\RiE  Antoinette. 

7523.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Minis- 
terial reforms. — I  hope  the  internal  affairs 
of  this  country  will  be  finally  arraniafcd  without 
having  cost  a  drop  of  blood.  Looking  on  as  a 
bystander,  no  otherwise  interested,  than  as 
entertaining  a  sincere  love  for  the  nation  in 
general,  and  a  wish  to  see  their  happiness  pro- 
moted, keeping  myself  clear  of  the  particular 
views  and  passions  of  individuals,  I  applaud 
extremely  the  patriotic  proceedings  of  the  pres- 
ent ministry.  Provincial  Assemblies  estab- 
lished, the  States  General  called,  the  right  of 
taxing  the  nation  without  their  consent  aban- 
doned, corvies  abolished,  torture  abolished,  the 
criminal  code  reformed;  are  facts  which  will 
do  eternal  honor  to  their  administration,  in 
history. — To  William  Carmiciiael.  ii,  466. 
(P..  Aug.  1788.) 

7524. .    The  internal  good  they 

arc  doinp  to  their  country  makes  me  completely 
their  friend. — To  William  Carmiciiael.  ii, 
467.     (P..  1788.) 

7526.  BEVOXUTION  (French),  Mon- 
archy and  parliaments. — The   strrg'x'c   in 


France  is  as  yet  *  *  *  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  parliaments.  The  nation  is  no 
otherwise  concerned,  but  as  both  parties  may  be 
induced  to  let  go  some  of  its  abuses,  to  court 
the  public  favor.  The  danger  is  that  the  people, 
deceived  by  a  false  cry  of  liberty,  may  be  led 
to  take  side  with  one  party,  and  thus  give  the 
other  a  pretext  for  crushing  them  still  more. — 

To     E.     KUTLEDGE.       ii,     435.       FORD     ED.,     V,     42. 

(P..  July  1788.) 

7526 .     This  nation   is    ♦    ♦    * 

under  great  internal  agrtation.  The  authority 
of  the  crown  on  one  part,  and  that  of  the  par- 
liaments on  the  other,  are  fairly  at  issue. 
Good  men  take  part  with  neither,  but  have 
raised  an  opposition,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
obtain  a  fixed  and  temperate  constitution. 
There  was  a  moment  when  this  opposition  ran 
so  high  as  to  endanger  an  appeal  to  arms,  in 
which  case,  perhaps,  it  would  have  been 
crushed.  The  moderation  of  government  has 
avoided  this,  and  they  are  yielding  daily  one 
right  after  another.  They  have  given  them 
Provincial  Assemblies,  which  will  l^  very  per- 
fect representatives  of  the  nation,  and  stand 
somewhat  in  the  place  of  our  State  Assemblies. 
They  have  reformed  the  criminal  laws;  ac- 
knowledged the  King  cannot  lay  a  new  tax. 
without  the  consent  of  the  States  General ;  ana 
they  will  call  the  States  General  the  next  year. 
— To  Colonel  Monroe,     ii,  457.     (P.,  1788.) 

7527. .  The  contest  here  is  ex- 
actly what  it  was  in  Holland :  a  contest  between 
the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the 
government,  for  a  monopoly  of  despotism  over 
the  people.  The  aristocracy  in  Holland,  seeing 
that  their  common  prey  was  likely  to  escape  out 
of  their  clutches,  chose  rather  to  retain  its 
former  portion,  and  therefore  coalesced  with  the 
single  head.  The  people  remained  victims. 
Here,  I  think,  it  will  take  a  happier  turn.  The 
parliamentary  part  of  the  aristocracy  is  alone 
firmly  united.  The  Noblesse  and  Qergy,  but 
especially  the  former,  are  divided  partly  be- 
tween the  parliamentary  and  the  despotic  party, 
and  partly  united  with  the  real  patriots,  who 
are  endeavoring  to  gain  for  the  nation  what 
they  can,  both  from  the  parliamentary  and  the 
single  despotism.  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  King  and  some  of  his 
ministers  are  well  affected  to  this  band;  and 
surely,  that  they  make  great  concessions  to 
the  people,  rather  than  small  ones  to  the  par- 
liament. They  are,  accordingly,  yielding  daily 
to  the  national  reclamations,  and  will  probably 
end  in  according  a  well-tempered  constitution. 
— To  M.  de  Crevecoeur.     ii,  457.     (P..  1788.) 

7528.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Mon- 
archy waning.— In  the  course  of  three 
months,  the  royal  authority  has  lost,  and  the 
rights  of  the  nation  gained  as  much  ground  by 
a  revolution  of  public  opinion  only,  as  England 
gained  in  all  her  civil  wars  under  the  Stuarts. 
I  rather  believe,  too,  they  wHl  retain  the 
ground  gained  because  it  is  defended  by  the 
young  and  the  middle  aged  in  opposition  to  the 
old  only.  The  first  party  increases,  and  the 
latter  diminishes  daily  from  the  course  of  na- 
ture.— To  John   Adams,     ii.   259.     (P.,    1787.) 

7520.  BEVOLUTION  (French),  Na- 
tional Assembly.— The  National  Assembly 
(for  that  is  the  name  they  take),  having  shown 
through  every  stage  of  these  transactions  a 
coolness,  wisdom,  and  resolution  to  set  fire  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  kingdom  and  to  perish 
with  it  themselves,  rather  than  to  relinquish 
an  iota  from  their  plan  of  a  total  change  of  c;on- 
ernment.  are  now  in  complete  ;v.w^  >aTW^\s^>3X.t^ 
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possession  of  the  sovereignty.  The  executive 
and  aristocracy  arc  at  their  feet ;  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  the  mass  of  the  clergy,  and  the  army 
are  with  thcni.  They  have  prostrated  the  old 
government,  and  are  now  beginning  to  Imild 
one  from  the  foundation. — To  Thomas  Paine. 
iii.  69.     (l\.  July  1789-) 

7530. .     It   is   impossible  to   de; 

sire  better  dispositions  towards  us  than  prevail 
in  the  National  Assembly.  i.hiT  proceedings 
have  been  viewed  as  a  model  for  them  on  every 
occasion ;  and  though  in  the  heat  of  debate 
men  are  generally  disposed  to  contradict  every 
authority  urged  by  their  opponents,  ours  has 
been  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  ex- 
planation but  not  to  (luestion.  I  am  sorry  that 
in  the  moment  of  such  a  disposition,  anything 
should  come  fmm  us  to  check  it.  The  placing 
them  on  a  mere  footing  with  the  Knglish  will 
have  this  effect. — To  Jamks  Madi.so.s.  iii.  09. 
Ford  eu.,  v,  110.     (P.,  Aug.   1789.) 

7531. .  The  difficulties  which  now 

appear  threatening  to  my  mind  are  those  which 
will  result  from  the  size  of  the  Assembly. 
Twelve  hundred  persons  of  any  rank  and  of 
any  nation  assembled  together  would  with  diffi- 
culty be  prevented  from  tumult  and  confusion. 
lUit  when  they  are  to  compose  an  assembly  for 
which  no  rules  of  debate  or  proceeding  have 
been  yet  formed,  in  whom  no  habits  of  order 
have  been  yet  established,  and  to  consist  more- 
over of  Frenchmen,  among  whom  there  are  al- 
ways more  speakers  than  listeners.  1  confess  to 
vou  1  apprthend  some  danger. — To  Mu.  S.rir- 
'iLN.     ii.    580.      (T..    M.irch    1780.) 

7532.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Na- 
tional debt.— Calonnc  stated  to  *  *  ♦ 
(the  .Assembly  of  Xittables]  that  the  annual 
excess  oi  expenses  bey«»nd  the  revenue,  \^  hen 
Louis  XVl.  came  to  the  throne,  was  thirty- 
.seven  millions  of  livres  •.  that  four  hundred  and 
forty  millions  had  been  borrowed  to  reestab- 
lish the  navy  :  that  the  American  war  had  cost 
iheiii  fmirleen  hundred  and  forty  millions  (two 
hr.ndred  and  litty-six  millions  of  dul'ars^).  and 
til.:'  the  interest  i»f  these  sums,  with  r.iher  in- 
cri;:sed  ex]",  rises  h;n\  adiled  forty  milli««ns  more 
to  the  a!iiii':il  deficit  t  I*<nl  a  sub'.e'iiient  ami 
more  candid  estimate  made  it  fittv-six  mil 
lions.)  —  Ai  i<'i!H"i;i.- \i-ii\ .  i.  70.  \-\i\w  ].u..  i. 
07.      I  iS.'  t,  » 

7533.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Necker 

recalled.— Tile  Arclihisht^p  |nf  T.miI.mi-c'I  has 
been   ietni.ve«l      *      "^  and    M.    Xecker  called 

in  as  nir«.etor  (iemral  «>i  linanee.  Ii^  sni'ten 
the  Areliliishop's  disniissi.m.  a  cardinal's  hat  is 
asked  I'or  him  from  I'ioine.  and  his  nephew 
prmnised  :lie  suece^si«»n  to  the  archbisIioi»ric  of 
.*>ens.  'I  he  public  joy.  on  th'S  chaiigi'  of  a«l- 
ir.im^tr.'.tion  was  very  j^re.il  indeed,  'i'he  peo- 
ple oi"  Paris  wire  amusinj,'  themselves  with  try- 
itivr  ami  burniii;^  the  .\rclibi*«lioo  in  ctlii^y.  and 
rejoicing'  on  the  apTM»intnunt  o\  M.  Xecker. 
The  c«»niinani!inv;  •officer  of  the  city  guards 
niKlertook  t'«  !"orl>i«l  tliis.  and  not  lieing  obeyed, 
he  chari:ed  th<  mob  with  fixed  bay«mets.  killed 
two  nr  tlirie.  and  womidcl  manv.  This  stopped 
their  r«joiciiu:s  f.»r  that  day  :  but  enraged  at 
lieinir  tinis  ulistnicted  in  amusements  wherein 
they  had  cnmiMited  no  ilisorder  whatever,  they 
cnllecTnl  i!i  ureat  numbers  the  next  day.  at- 
tack<'d  the  I'M.irds  in  varions  places,  burned  ten 
<.>r  twehi^  svMrtl  houses,  killdl  two  or  three  of 
tile  ijn.inN.  :•\^^\  h;\(\  about  six  or  eight  oi  their 
own  nnp.iliii  killeii.  The  city  was.  hereui»i«n. 
pnt  un-li  r  m.Titial  law.  and  after  a  while,  the 
tiHuult  *«ul>siijtd.  and  peace  was  rcstoretl. — To 
Jons  J.w       v..    171.     (P..  Sep.   1788.) 


7534.  BEVOLTJTION  (French),  Nol 
and  people.— With  respect  to  the  nobles, 
younger  members  aie  generally  tor  the  peo; 
and  the  middle-aged  are  daily  coming  over 
the  same  side. —  lo  Joii.v  Jav.  ii,  561.  1 
Jan.   1789.) 

7535.  BEVOLTJTION    (French),    No 

bles  called.— The   King  lias  called  an  - 
scmblcc  dcs  Rotables.     This  has  not  been  d( 
for    one    hundred    and    sixty    years    pas:, 
course  it  calls  up  all  the  attention  of  the  peo] 
The  objects  of  this  .Assembly  are   not  nait 
Several    are    conjectured.     T.  e    tolerating 
Protestant  re.igion;   removing  all   the   inter 
custom   houses  to   the   frontier:   equalizing 
gabelles  on  salt  through  the  kingdom ;  the  j 
of    the    King's    domains    to    raise    money; 
finally,  the  effecting  this  necessary  end  by  sc 
other  means  are  talked  of.     but  in  truth,  nc 
ing  is  known  about  it.     This  government  pi 
tices    secrecy    so    systematically,    that    it    nc 
fiublishes  its  purposes  or  its  proceedings  soo 
<»r    more    extensively    than    is    necessary.— 
John   Jay.     ii,    gi.     (P..    1787.) 

7536 .     The  .Issnnblee  des  .> 

tables  met  yesterday  [Feb.  ^2],  The  King, 
a  short  but  affectionate  speech,  informed  th 
of  his  wish  to  consult  with  them  on  the  ph 
he  had  digested,  and  on  the  general  good 
his  people,  and  his  desire  to  imitate  the  hi 
of  his  family.  Henry  IV..  whose  memory  is 
dear  to  the  nation.  The  GarJe  des  Scco 
then  spoke  about  twenty  minutes.  chieHy 
compliment  to  the  orders  present.  The  Cor 
troller  General,  in  a  speech  of  about  an  ho 
ojjened  the  budget,  and  enlarged  on  the  seve 
subjects  which  will  be  under  their  delibcratii 
*  ♦  ♦  and  the  institution  of  Provincial  Assc 
blies.  The  Asscmblec  was  then  divided  ii 
committees,  with  a  prince  of  the  blood  at  1 
head  of  each. — To  Joii.s  Jav.  ii,  1-9.  ( 
1787.) 

7537. ,    The  first  step  of  the  dt 

nties  to  the  .Issrniblrr  tiirs  Xotablcs  shou.d 
to  get  themselves  divided  into  two  chamln 
mstcad  of  seven  :  the  noblesse  and  the  comrac 
scjiarately.  The  second,  to  persuade  the  Kii 
in>tead  of  choosing  the  deputies  of  the  Co 
mons  himself,  to  summon  those  chosen  by  l 
r<oplc  for  the  Provincial  administrations. '  T 
tlrrd,  as  the  noblesse  is  too  numerous  to  lie 
the  .Issi-ntblcr.  to  obtain  permission  for  th 
body  to  choose  its  own  deputies.  Two  hoiif: 
so  elected,  wouhi  contain  a  mass  of  wIscja 
uliieh  would  make  the  people  h.-ippy.  .ind  tl 
King  great:  would  place  him  in  history  whe; 
no  other  act  can  possibly  place  him.  Thi 
\N0'ild  thus  put  themselves*  in  the  track  of  t: 
best  guide  they  can  follow  :  they  would  sr-i 
overtake  it.  become  its  guide  in  turn  and  If' 
to  the  wholesome  modifications  wanting  in  t'l.i 
moilel  ami  necessary  to  constitute  a  rations 
government.  Should  they  attempt  more  thn 
the  est.iltlished  habits  of  the  people  are  rii»e  :■■: 
they  may  lose  all.  and  retard  indefinitely  'h 
u'timate  object  of  their  aim. — To  Madame  l 
CoMii-ssE  Di;  Tksse.     ii.  i.?^.     (N..   178;.! 

7538 .    The  Asscmblcc  dcs  A> 

tables  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  Th 
reformation  of  some  of  the  most  oppressiv 
laws  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place.  Th 
allotment  of  the  State  into  subordinate  govern 
ments.  the  administration  of  which  is  c-t 
mitted  to  persons  chosen  by  the  people.  *' 
work  in  time  a  very  beneficial  change  i 
their  constitution.  The  expense  of  the  tiai 
idngs   of  monarchy,   too.   is   lightening.     Mm 
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Bevoliitlon 


of  the  useless  officers,  high  and  low,  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  Princes,  are  struck  off. — To 
General  Washington,     ii,  251.     (P.,  1787-) 

7539.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Princi- 
ples of. — I  continue  eternally  attached  to  the 

?rinciples  of  your  [the  French]  Revolution, 
hope  it  will  end  in  the  establishment  of 
some  firm  government,  friendly  to  liberty,  and 
capable  of  maintaining  it.  If  it  does,  the  world  j 
will  become  inevitably  free.  If  it  does  not,  I 
feel  that  the  zealous  apostles  of  English  despot- 
ism here,  will  increase  the  number  of  its  dis- 
ciples. However,  we  shall  still  remain  free. 
Though  they  may  harass  our  spirits,  they  cannot 
make  impression  on  our  centre. — To  J.  P. 
Brissot  de  Warville.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  249-  (Pa., 
May  1793) 

7540.  BEVOLXTTION  (French),  Provin- 
cial Assemblies. — The  establishment  of  the 
Provincial  Assemblies  was,  in  itself,  a  funda- 
mental improvement.  They  would  be  of  the 
choice  of  the  people,  one-third  renewed  every 
year,  in  those  provinces  where  there  are  no 
States,  that  is  to  say,  over  about  three-fourths 
of  the  kingdom.  They  would  be  partly  an  Ex- 
ecutive themselves,  and  partly  an  executive 
council  to  the  Intendant,  to  whom  the  executive 
power,  in  his  province,  had  been,  heretofore, 
entirely  delegated.  Chosen  by  the  people,  they 
would  soften  the  execution  of  hard  laws  and, 
having  a  right  of  representation  to  the  King, 
they  would  censure  bad  laws,  suggest  good  ones, 
expose  abuses,  and  their  representations,  when 
united,  would  command  respect.  To  the  other 
advantages  might  be  added  the  precedent  itself 
of  calling  the  AssembUe  des  Notables,  which 
would  perhaps  grow  into  habit.  The  hope  was 
that  the  improvements  thus  promised  would  be 
carried  into  cflFect ;  that  they  would  be  main- 
tained during  the  present  [Louis  XVI.]  reign, 
and  that  that  would  be  long  enough  for  them 
to  take  some  root  in  the  constitution,  so  that 
they  might  come  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
that,  and  be  protected  by  time,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  nation. — Autobiography,  i,  71. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  98.     (1821.) 

7541.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Beform 
and. — If  the  people  do  not  obtain  now  so 
much  as  they  have  a  right  to,  they  will  in  the 
long  run.  The  misfortune  is  that  they  are  not 
yet  ripe  for  receiving  the  blessings  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  1  doubt,  for  instance, 
whether  the  body  of  the  nation,  if  they  could  be 
consulted,  would  accept  of  a  habeas  corpus 
law,  if  offered  them  by  the  King. — To  James 
Madison,  li,  506.  Ford  ed.,  v,  53.  (P.,  Nov. 
1788.) 

7542.  REVOLUTION  (French),  Riots.— 
We  have  had  in  Paris  a  very  considerable  riot, 
in  which  about  one  hundred  people  have  been 
probably  killed.  It  was  the  most  unprovoked, 
and  is  therefore,  justly,  the  most  unpitied  cat- 
astrophe of  that  kind  1  ever  knew.  Nor  did  the 
wretches  know  what  they  wantea,  except  to  do 
mischief.  It  seems  to  have  I.ad  no  particular 
connection  with  the  great  national  question  now 
in  agitation. — To  William  Carmichael.  iii, 
22.     (P.,  May  1789.) 

7543. .     Hitherto     no     acts     of 

popular  violence  had  been  produced  by  the 
struggle  for  political  reformation.  Little  riots, 
on  ordinary  incidents,  had  taken  place,  as  at 
other  times,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
ir  which  some  lives,  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
had  been  lost;  but  in  the  month  of  April.  1788, 
a  more  serious  one  occurred  in  Paris,  uncon- 
nected, indeed,  with  the  revolutionary  principle. 


but  making  part  ot  the  history  of  the  day.  The 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  a  quarter  of  the  city 
inhabited  entirely  by  the  class  of  day  laborers 
and  journeymen  in  e.very  line.  A  rumor  wa» 
spread  among  tnem,  that  a  great  paper  manu- 
facturer, of  the  name  of  Reveillon,  had  pro- 
posed, on  some  occasion,  that  tiieir  wages  should 
be  lowered  to  fifteen  sous  a  day.  Inflamed  at 
once  into  raee,  and  without  inquiring  into  its 
truth,  they  flew  to  his  house  in  vast  numbers, 
destroyed  everything  in  it,  and  in  his  maga- 
zines and  workshops,  without  secreting,  how- 
ever^ a  pin's  worth  to  themselves,  and  were  con- 
tinuing this  work  of  devastation,  when  the 
regular  troops  were  called  in.  Admonitions  be- 
ing disregarded,  they  were  of  necessitjr  fired  on, 
and  a  regular  action  ensued,  in  which  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  killed, 
before  the  rest  would  disperse.  There  had 
rarely  passed  a  year  without  such  a  riot,  in 
some  part  or  other  of  the  Kingdom ;  and  this  is 
distinguished  only  as  contemporary  with  the 
Revolution,  although  not  produced  by  't, — ^Au- 
tobiography,    i,  89.     Ford  ed.,  i,  124.    (i8ai.) 

7544. .    They    were    the    most 

abandoned  banditti  of  Paris,  and  never  was  a 
riot  more  unprovoked  and  unpitied.  They  be- 
gan, under  a  pretence  that  a  paper  manufac- 
turer had  proposed  in  an  assembly  to  reduce 
their  wages  to  fifteen  sous  a  day.  They  rifled 
his  house,  destroyed  everything  in  his  maga- 
zines and  shops,  and  were  only  stopped  in  their 
career  of  mischief  bv  the  troops  engaging  in 
regular  action  with  them  and  killing  probably 
one  hundred  of  them.  Neither  this  nor  any 
of  the  other  riots  has  had  a  professed  connec- 
tion with  the  great  national  reformation  now 
going  on.  They  are  such  as  have  happened 
every  year  since  I  have  been  here,  and  as  will 
continue  to  be  produced  bv  common  incidents. 
— To  John  Jay.     iii,  26.     (P.,  May   1789.) 

7645.  BEVOLXTTION  (French),  SUtes 
General. — The  States  General  were  opened 
on  the  5th  of  May.  1789,  by  speeches  from  the 
King,  the  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Lamoignon,  and 
M.  Necker.  The  last  was  thought  to  trip  too 
lightly  over  the  constitutional  reformations 
which  were  expected.  His  notices  of  them  in 
this  speech  were  not  as  full  as  in  his  previous 
"  Ratport  au  Rot ",  This  was  observed  to  his 
disaavantage ;  but  much  allowance  should  have 
been  made  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  between  his  own  counsels,  and  those  of 
the  ministers  and  party  of  the  Court.  Over- 
ruled in  his  own  opinions,  compelled  to  deliver, 
and  to  gloss  over  those  of  his  opponents,  and 
even  to  keep  their  secrets,  he  could  not  come 
forward  in  his  own  attitude.  The  composition 
of  the  AssembUe,  although  equivalent  on  the 
whole  to  what  had  been  expected,  was  some- 
thing different  in  its  elements.  It  had  been 
supposed,  that  a  superior  education  would  carry 
into  the  scale  of  the  Commons  a  respectable 
portion  of  the  Noblesse.  It  did  so  as  to  those 
of  Paris,  of  its  vicinity  and  of  the  other  con- 
siderable cities,  whose  greater  intercourse  with 
enlightened  society  had  liberalized  their  minds, 
and  prepared  them  to  advance  up  to  the  measure 
of  the  times.  But  the  Noblesse  of  the  country, 
which  constituted  two-thirds  of  that  body,  were 
far  in  their  rear.  Residing  constantly  on  their 
patrimonial  feuds,  and  familiarized,  by  daily 
habit,  with  seigneur iaJ  powers  and  practices,  they 
had  not  yet  learned  to  suspect  their  inconsist- 
ence with  reason  and  right.  They  were  willing 
to  submit  to  equality  of  taxation,  but  not  to 
descend  from  their  rank  and  prerogatives  to  l)e 
incoiporated  in  session  with  the  Tiers  Etcvl, 
Among  the  Clergy,  on  the  oXii^x  Vv^tv^,  \\.  >e»j& 
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been  apprehended  that  the  higher  orders  of  the 
hierarchy,  by  their  wealth  and  connections. 
vvuuM  have  carried  the  elections  generally:  but 
it  jiroved  that  in  most  cases  the  lower  clergy 
had  obtained  the  popular  majorities.  These 
cunsjihtcd  ot  the  cures,  buns  of  the  peasantry, 
who  had  been  cnip.oyed  to  do  all  the  drudgery 
oi"  parochial  services  lor  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
Louis  a  year;  whiic  their  superiors  were  con- 
suming their  princely  revenues  in  palaces  yt 
luxury  and  indolence.  The  objects  for  which 
this  body  was  convened,  being  of  the  first  order 
of  importance.  1  felt  it  very  interesting  lo  un- 
derstand the  views  of  the  parties  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  especially  the  ideas  prev- 
alent as  to  the  organization  contemplated  for 
their  government.  I  went,  therefore,  daily 
from  Paris  to  Versailles,  and  attended  their 
debates,  generally  till  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
Those  of  the  Noblesse  were  impassioned  and 
tempestuous.  They  had  .some  able  men  on 
both  sides,  and  actuated  by  equal  zeal.  The 
debates  of  The  Commons  were  temperate,  ra- 
tional, and  inflexibly  firm.  As  preliminary  to 
all  other  businehs.  the  awful  questions  came 
on.  Shall  the  States  sit  in  one,  or  in  distinct 
apartments?  And  shall  they  vote  by  heads  or 
houses?  The  opposition  was  soon  found  to 
consist  of  the  l£i)iscopai  order  among  the  clergy, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Xoblcssc;  while  the  Tiers 
Etiit  were  to  a  man  united  and  determined. 
After  various  propositions  of  compromise  had 
laili-d.  the  'Commons  undertook  lo  cut  the 
(iurdian  Knot.  The  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  most 
logical  head  f>i  the  nation  (author  of  the  pam- 
phlet "  (Ju'rst  ce  line  le  J'iers  L.tat  " f  which  had 
electrifie*!  that  country,  as  Paine's  "  Common 
Sense"  did  us),  after  an  impressive  speech  on 
the  loth  of  June,  moved  that  a  last  invitation 
shoulti  be  sent  to  the  Nohlcssc  and  Clergy,  to 
attend  in  the  hall  of  the  States,  collectively  or 
indivithially.  for  the  verification  of  powers,  to 
which  the  Commons  would  proceed  immediatclv. 
eillier  in  their  presence  or  absence.  This  veri- 
fication ])cing  linishefi,  a  motion  was  made,  on 
the  15th.  tliat  they  should  con-^titute  themselves 
a  XaijMii;.!  A^sl•ln]lly  :  which  was  decided  on  the 
17th.  by  a  iiiajurity  of  four-fifths.  During  the 
dtbatis  (III  this  »iuestion.  about  twenty  of  the 
cures  ha<l  joined  them,  and  a  proposition  was 
made  in  ihe  chamber  01  the  Clergy  that  their 
whole  IjimIv  NJiouhl  join  them.  This  was  re- 
jected at  lirst  by  a  small  majority  only ;  but. 
lieing  ai'tcrv\.ir«ls  somewhat  modified,  it  was  de- 
ciilc'l  aMirinativel> .  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 
While  this  was  iin«ler  debate  and  vmknown  to 
tlu-  c«iiMt.  t<i  wit.  on  the  it)th.  a  council  was  held 
in  tin-  :it"t«Tn«.oTi  nt  Marly,  wherein  it  was  pro- 
]Misr.l  that  the  King  siiould  interpose  by  a 
lit  clar.ition  of  his  sentiments,  in  a  xeaucc  royalc. 
\  iiifiM  of  the  aration  was  iiro]tosed  by  Xecker. 
which,  while  it  censured  in  general  the  pro- 
cerdint:';  lu.th  of  the  Nobles  ami  Coimnoris. 
anii'iiincftj  the  King's  view>.  such  as  subsian- 
ti.illy  to  Loincide  witii  the  C'cMUiimns.  It  was 
aererd  to  in  (\^uncil.  the  sconce  was  fi.xed  for 
till-  ^'j'l.  the  mcelines  of  the  States  were  till 
tin  u  to  l)t'  suspeijijed.  ami  every  tiling,  in  tin- 
T>i«  ;ii;iiTi".e.  krpt  "^ccret.  The  members,  the  next 
1 '.iTiiiik'  '."ill),  repairing  to  their  hou^^e.  as 
■  -iM^  iii'-.n-i  the  <loors  •'hut  anrl  gnarddl.  a 
'■!(-.  I  im.iti'Ti  iH.Mcil  ui>  for  a  sCiinec  royale  on 
the  .-.'d.  .iii'l  a  Niispciisi'Mi  of  their  meelifiu's  in 
the  im-ori!:ie.  Conclndiiig  that  their  di^solu- 
tiiii'  w;".  II- -w  t"  take  T'l.ic*-  they  repairer!  to  a 
biiii'l  \vj.  calU  d  the  '"  Jen  de  paunie  "  (or  Tennis. 
roMil-  iii-l  th.'Tc  Imunil  themselves  by  oath  to 
earh  «itlnr.  :u\rr  tti  ^tp.irate  of  their  t>w!i  .\c- 
rord  I  ill  they  had  settled  a  constitution  f(»r  the 
nati"--  '•n  ;i  solid  basis,  and.  if  separated  l>y 
iurcc,  th;;t  they  would  reassemble  in  some  other 


place.  The  next 
.^t.  Louis,  and  we 
clergy. — Autobioc 

7546. 

it  was  imposing, 
iii.  22.     (P..  May 

7547 

august  ceremony, 
lamps  and  chand« 
most  as  brilliant  i 
coELTR.     iii.   43. 

7548 

too  numerous.  I 
venting  twelve  hi 
a  mob. — To  Wili 
v.  73.     (P..  Mar. 

7549. 

be    prevented,    I 
with    the   consent 
some   of  the   leac 
stitution. — To  \Vi 
v.  7^.     (P..  Mar. 

7550.  BEVOI 

pathy  with. — I  1 
tion  will  issue  ha 
nence  of  our  own 
and  that  a  failur 
argument  to  prov 
here. — To  Edwar 
EI'-.  V.  377.     (Pa. 

7551. 

Revolution  will  c 
in  Europe,  and  it 
ure  of  that  wouh 
ment  with  those 
lords,  and  commi 
head  and  no  bo< 
Ford  ed.,  v.  358. 

7552. 

the  completion  o 
I'rancc  is  engage 
tion  of  Europe  a 
failure  of  Franc 
ample  of  philoso 
hope  it  will  be 
also,  to  your  dci 
in  every  part  of 
Co. NDORiET.    Ford 

7553 

wisher  to  the  su 
tion.  and  still  wis 
ment  of  a  free  a 
r.LBRiix'.E  Gerry. 
(Pa..   1799) 

7554. 

my  sentiments,  !m 
ninety-nine  in  an 
universal  feasts 
lately  been  had  0 
the  French.  shoA 
their  hearts. — Tc 
Ford  ED.,  vi,  154 

7555 

Revolution  is  nov 
enemies.  The  se 
and  the  indicatior 
have  shown  that 
was  to  take  depei 
of  France  than  s 
The  tide  which. 
ernment.  took  a 
opj)osite  extreme 
everything  round 
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Rhode  Island 
Kloe 


of  monarchy,  is  now  getting  back  as  we  hope 
to  a  just  mean,  a  government  of  laws  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  not 
to  their  weaknesses. — To  T.  M.  Randolph,  iii, 
504.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  157.     (Pa.,  Jan.  i793-) 

7556.  BHODE  ISLAND,  Adoption  of 
ConBtitution. — What  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  Rhode  Island  [on  the  question  of  the 
new  Federal  Constitution]  ?  As  long  as  there 
is  hope,  we  should  give  her  time.  I  qannot 
conceive  but  that  she  will  come  to  rights  in  the 
1  iiK  run.  Force,  in  whatever  form,  would  be  a 
•dangerous  precedent. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii, 
405.     Ford  ed.,  v,  21.     (P.,  1788.) 

7557. .      The      little     vautrien, 

Rhode  Island,  will  come  over  [to  the  new  Con- 
stitution] with  a  little  time. — To  M.  de  La- 
fayette, iii,  132.  Ford  ed.,  v,  152.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

7558. .    Rhode     Island    has    at 

length  acceded  to  the  Union  by  a  majority  of 
<wo  voices  only  in  their  convention. — To  Will- 
iam Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  178.  (N.Y.,  June 
1790.) 

7559.  BHODE  ISLAND,  Gharacteris- 
-tlcs  of. — How  happens  it  that  Rhode  Island 
is  opposed  to  every  useful  proposition?  Her 
geography  accounts  for  it,  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  observations.  The  cultivators  of  the 
earth  are  the  most  virtuous  citizens,  and  possess 
most  of  the  amor  patr%<e.  Merchants  are  the 
least  virtuous,  and  possess  the  least  of  the 
amor  patria.  The  latter  reside  principally  in 
the  seaboard  towns,  the  former  in  the  interior 
■country.  Now,  it  happened  that  of  the  ter- 
ritory constituting  Rhode  Island  and  Connect- 
icut, the  part  containing  the  seaports  was 
•erected  into  a  State  by  itself,  called  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  containing  the  interior  country 
was  erected  into  another  State  called  Connect- 
icut. For  though  it  has  a  little  seacoast,  there 
are  no  good  ports  in  it.  Hence  it  happens  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  merchant  in  the  whole 
State  of  Connecticut,  while  there  is  not  a  single 
man  in  Rhode  Island  who  is  not  a  merchant 
01  some  sort.  Their  whole  territory  is  but  a 
thousand  square  miles,  and  what  of  that  is  in 
use  is  laid  out  in  grass  farms  almost  entirely. 
Hence  they  have  scarcely  anybody  employed  in 
agriculture.  All  exercise  some  species  of  com- 
merce. This  circumstance  has  decided  the 
character  of  these  two  States.  The  remedies 
to  this  evil  are  hazardous.  One  would  be  to 
•consolidate  the  two  States  into  one.  Another 
would  be  to  banish  Rhode  Island  from  the 
Union.  A  third,  to  compel  her  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  other  twelve.  A  fourth,  for  the 
other  twelve  to  govern  themselves  according 
to  the  new  propositions,  and  to  let  Rhode  Island 
go  on  by  herself  according  to  the  ancient 
articles.  But  the  dangers  and  difficulties  attend- 
ing all  these  remedies  are  obvious. — Answers 
TO  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  288.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  143. 
(P..    1786.) 

7560.  BHODE  ISLAND,  College  of.— I 
was  honored  in  the  month  of  January  last 
with  a  letter  *  *  *  from  the  corporation  of 
Rhode  Island  College  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  [Louis  XVI.]  *  *  *  .  I  turned  my  at- 
tention to  that  object  which  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professorship  of  the  French  language 
in  the  college,  and  the  obtaining  a  collection 
of  the  best  French  authors  with  the  aid  of  the 
king.  That  neither  the  college  nor  myself 
might  be  compromitted  uselessly,  I  thought  it 
necessary  to  sound  previously  those  who  were 
able  to  inform  me  what  would  be  the  success 


of  the  application.  I  was  assured  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt,  that  it  would  not  be  complied  with ; 
that  there  had  never  been  an  instance  of  the 
king's  granting  such  a  demand  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  that  they  would  be  cautious  of 
setting  the  precedent ;  that  in  this  moment,  too, 
they  were  embarrassed  with  the  difficult  opera- 
tion of  putting  down  all  establishments  of  their 
own,  which  could  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  in 
order  to  bring  their  expenditures  down  to  the 
level  of  their  receipts.  Upon  such  information 
I  was  satisfied  that  it  was  most  prudent  not  to 
deliver  the  letter.  *  ♦  ♦  The  king  did  give  two 
colleges  in  America  copies  of  the  works  printed 
in  the  public  press,  *  *  *  of  no  consequence. 
•  *  ♦  No  endeavors  of  mine  should  have  been 
spared,  could  they  have  effected  their  wish. — To 
Rhode  Island  Delegates,    ii,  184.  (P.,  1787.) 

7561.  BHODE   ISLAND,   Begenaration 

of. — A  new  subject  of  congratulation  has 
arisen.  I  mean  the  regeneration  of  Rhode 
Island.  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  resur^ 
rection  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  New  England 
which  arises  for  life  eternal.  According  to 
natural  order,  Vermont  will  emerge  next,  be- 
cause least,  after  Rhode  Island,  under  the  yoke 
of  hierocracjr. — To  Gideon  Granger,  iv,  395. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  48.     (W.,  1801.) 

7562.  BICE,  African. — I  was  fortunate 
in  receiving  from  the  coast  of  Africa  last  fall 
a  cask  of  mountain  rice.  This  I  have  dispersed 
into  many  hands,  having  sent  the  mass  of  it  to 
South  Carolina. — To  Benjamin  Vaughan. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  332.     (Pa.,   1791.) 

7563. .    In  1790,  I  got  a  cask  of 

heavy  upland  rice,  from  the  river  Denbigh,  in 
Africa,  about  lat.  9°  30'  North,  which  I  sent 
to  Charleston,  in  hopes  it  might  supersede  the 
culture  of  the  wet  rice,  which  renders  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  so  pestilential  through 
the  summer. — ^Jefferson's  MSS.  i,  176.  (M., 
1821.) 

7564.  BICE,  ChineBe.— In  Asia  they  have 
several  distinct  snecies  of  this  grain.  Monsieur 
Poivre,  a  former  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France^ 
in  travelling  through  several  countries  of  Asia, 
observed  with  particular  attention  the  objects 
of  their  agriculture,  and  tells  us  that  in  Cochin*^ 
China  they  cultivate  six  several  kinds  of  rice, 
which  he  describes,  three  of  them  requiring 
water,  and  three  growing  on  highlands.  The 
rice  of  Carolina  is  said  to  come  from  Madagas- 
car, and  De  Poivre  tells  us,  it  is  the  white  rice 
which  is  cultivated  there.  This  favors  the 
probability  of  its  being  of  a  different  species 
originally,  from  that  of  Piedmont;  and  time, 
culture,  and  climate  may  have  made  it  still  more 
different.  Under  this  idea  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  to  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  Pied- 
mont rice,  unhusked,  but  was  told  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  to  export  it  in  that  form.  I 
took  such  measures  as  I  could,  however,  to  have 
a  quantity  brought  out.  and  lest  these  should 
fail.  I  brought  myself  a  few  pounds.  A  part 
of  this  I  have  addressed  to  you  by  way  of  Lon- 
don :  a  part  comes  with  this  letter :  and  I  shall 
send  another  parcel  by  some  other  conveyance 
to  prevent  the  danger  of  miscarriage.  Any  one 
of  them  arriving  safe  may  serve  to  put  in  seed, 
should  the  society  think  it  an  object. — To  Will- 
iam   Drayton,    ii.    196.    (P..    1787.) 

7565. .    The  dry  rice  of  Cochin- 

China  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  whitest  to 
the  eye,  best  flavored  to  the  taste,  and  most 
productive.  It  seems,  then,  to  unite  the  good 
qualities  of  both  the  others  known  to  us.  C<yo\^i 
it  supplant  them,  it  would  b^  ^  \s^«aX  \w"a:^'vSxv«a.'^. 
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as  it  would  enable  us  to  get  rid  of  those  ponds 
of  stagnant  water,  so  fatal  to  human  health 
and  lite.  Hut  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  and 
caprice  of  taste,  that  we  could  not  be  sure  be- 
forehand it  would  produce  this  etTect.  The  ex- 
periment, however,  is  worth  trying,  should  it 
only  end  in  producing  a  third  quality,  and  in- 
creasing the  demand.  1  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure some  to  be  brought  from  Cochin-China. — 
To  William  Drayton,    ii.   197.     (I*..  1787) 

7566. .  I  have  considerable  hopes 

ot  receiving  some  dry  rice  from  Cochin-China, 
the  young  prince  of  that  country  lately  gone 
hence  [Paris],  havi.^g  undertaken  that  it  shall 
come  to  me.  ♦  *  •  These  are  all  but  experi- 
ments. The  precept,  however,  is  wise  which 
directs  us  to  try  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good. — To  William  Urayton.  ii.  347- 
(I..  1788.) 

7567.  BICE,  Egnrptian. — I  have  for- 
warded to  you  two  coutles  of  rough  rice,  which 
1  had  brought  trcwn  Kgypt.  I  wish  both  may 
arrive  in  time  for  the  approaching  seed  time, 
and  that  the  trials  with  this  and  the  IMedmont 
rice  may  furnish  now  advantages  to  your  agri- 
culture.— To  William  Ukavtu.n.  ii.  347.  (V.. 
1 788.  J 

7568.  BICE,  Italian.— I  wished  particu- 
larly to  know  whether  it  was  the  use  of  a 
different  machine  for  cleaning,  which  brought 
Kuropean  rice  to  market  loss  l»roken  than  ours, 
as  had  been  rei»ri'sentcd  to  me  by  those  who 
deal  in  that  article  in  Paris.  I  f(>un<l  several 
persons  who  had  passed  through  the  rice  coun- 
try of  Italy.  I)ul  not  one  who  could  explain 
to  me  the  nature  of  the  machine.  Rut  I  was 
given  to  believe  that  I  might  see  it  myself  im- 
mcdiaicly  on  entering  Piedmont.  1  determined 
to  go  and  asctrlain  this  point,  as  the  chance 
only  of  placing  »Hir  rice  above  all  rivalship  in 
(luality.  as  it  is  in  color,  by  the  introduction  of 
a  brttiT  mnchino,  if  a  better  existe«l  *  *  •  .  I 
foiMTl  the  rice  country  to  be  in  truth  Lombardy. 
"  *  *  .'iiid  that  tbnUKh  called  Piedmont  rice,  not 
a  gr.'iMi  is  nia«le  in  tin-  country  «if  Piedmont.  I 
Iiasst'il  through  the  rice  fields  (»f  the  N'enellcso 
ami  Milanese,  about  sixty  mib'S.  •  *  •  and 
fcund  that  tlu-  macliini'  is  absolutely  the  same 
a^  "urr,.  *  *  *  It  is  a  ditVerence  in  the  spi-cies 
«ii'  strain,  of  which  the  governnu-nt  of  Turin  is 
'..I  viiisilil,'.  that,  as  I  was  inf(»rme«l.  tluy  pro- 
liil'it  the  <viinnali"n  of  roui:h  rice  on  pain  <'i" 
ilcatii.  I  l;a\f'  laktn  nieasun^.  however,  wliieh 
I  think  will  nnt  fail  f«>r  olitainiim  a  <iuantity  (»f 
ii.  and  1  bf>uv:ht  on  the  spot  a  small  parcel. 
•  '  *  1  pt.))if.si'  "  "  *  t(^  stinl  the  rice  to  the 
society  at  ( "liarli-«»t'.»n  for  priMimtint?  aj^riculture. 
siipi'i.ivinv.  that  th«-y  will  be  best  ;iMe  to  try  the 
exp«i  irieitt  ni"  cultivating  tlu'  rice  of  this  ijual- 
iiy.  and  t'»  cmununiicate  the  «5pecies  to  SoTith 
( "ari'lina  ami  (leorLzia.  if  they  find  it  answer. — 
'\'i'  loMN    ]\\.    ii.   I  ^S.     l''iiKr»  I.M..  iv.    ^77.   (Mar. 

7569.  —  .  -  .  I  ii;,,l  exported  to  satisfy 
myself  at  Marseilles,  of  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
liiii.et''  !•:"  ■I'lal'ty  lutwetn  tin-  rice  of  Carolina, 
and  tl'.at  ni  i'ii  ilmnnt.  which  "s  brought  in 
«|uaTit-tii  •-  t'»  Mar'-eil'e*'.  Nfit  being  able  to  do 
it.  1  I'ladi.  .p.  r\i  :M>i.>n  of  three  week.*?  into  the 
rice  c<»'U'tTv  !.i\i.!iil  the  Alps,  gcini*  through  it 
fr«'ir  \"i:r.  Ill  t--  Pava  about  *iixty  miles.  I 
fouTif]  th«  •!  '•■T<  nee  to  be  not  in  the  manage- 
uM-nt.  a•^  li.'i'l  1.  I'll  siipposed  both  here  and  in 
Carolin.'i.  bet  in  the  <»p<ci<\s  of  rice:  and  I  hope 
to  enalile  i!n-rn  in  larnlina  ti»  beein  thi'  cult.i\':i- 
titin  ni  the  i'lril'-M.-u  riee.  .-nvl  earrv  it  on  hau'l 
in  hand,  with  tli-ir  own.  that  they  may  supply 


both  qualities ;  which  is  absolutely  necessary  a 
this  market. — To  John  Adams,  li.  162.  Fow 
ED.,  iv.  396.     (P..    1787.) 

7570 .    At  Marseilles   I   hope( 

to  know  what  the  Piedmont  machine  was.  but 
could  find  nobody  who  knew  anything  of  it 
determined,  therefore,  to  sift  the  matter  to  ih« 
}>ottom.  by  crossing  t.  e  Alps  into  the  rict 
country.  I  found  their  machine  ex<ictly  sucj 
a  one  as  you  had  described  to  me  in  Congres 
in  the  year  1775.  There  was  but  one  conclu 
sion.  then,  to  be  drawn,  to  wit.  that  the  rid 
was  of  a  different  species,  and  I  determines 
to  take  enough  to  put  you  in  seed.  They  ir. 
formed  me.  however,  that  its  exportation  in  thi 
husk  was  prohibited,  so  1  could  only  bring  or 
as  much  as  my  coat  and  surtout  pockets  woult 
hold.  I  took  measures  with  a  muleteer  to  rui 
a  C(>ui»le  of  sacks  across  the  Apennines  t( 
Cienoa,  but  have  not  great  dependence  on  it 
success.  The  little,  therefore,  which  I  brough 
myself,  must  be  relied  on   foi    fear   we  shouK 


f;et  no  more  ■  and  l)ecause,  also,  it  is  genuini 
rem  Vercclli.  where  the  best  is  made  of  al 
the  Sardinian  Lombardy.  the  whole  of  which  i 
considered  as  producing  a  better  rice  than  thi 
Milanese.  This  is  assigned  as  the  reason  fo 
the  strict  prohibition. — To  E.  Rutledge.  ii 
178.     Ford  ed..  iv,  407.     (P..   1787.) 

7571. .     Having     observed     tha 

the  consumption  of  rice  in  this  country 
[France],  and  particularly  in  this  capita 
fParisl.  was  very  great.  I  thought  it  my  dut) 
to  inform  myself  from  what  markets  tbey  draw 
their  supplies.  *  ♦  *  [I  found]  that  th< 
dealers  in  Paris  were  in  the  habit  of  selline 
two  (jualities  of  rice,  that  of  Carolina,  witl 
which  they  were  supplied  chiefly  from  England 
and  that  of  Piedmont:  that  the  Carolina  ric< 
was  long,  slender,  white  and  transparent,  an- 
swers well  when  prepared  with  milk,  sugar.  &c. 
but  not  so  well  when  prepared  au  gras :  thai 
that  of  Piedmont  was  snorter,  thicker.  an>l  Ics' 
white;  but  that  it  presented  its  form  In-tlei 
when  dressed  an  gras.  was  better  tasted,  and, 
therefore,  preferred  bv  good  judges  for  those 
purposes.  •  •  •  ['flie  dealers]  supposed 
this  ditTerence  of  quality  to  proceed  from  a  dif- 
ference of  management :  that  the  Carolina  rice 
was  husked  with  an  instrument  that  broke  it 
more,  and  that  less  pains  were  taken  to  sei»a- 
r.ite  the  broken  from  the  unbroken  grains,  im- 
agining that  it  was  the  broken  grains  which  dis- 
solved in  oily  preparations.  •  *  •  fh^  ob- 
jection to  the  Carolina  rice.  then,  being  th.it  it 
crumbles  in  certain  forms  of  preparation,  ami 
this  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  a  le<5S  perfect 
machine  for  husking.  I  flattered  myself  I  should 
be  able  to  learn  what  might  be  the  machine  0: 
Piedmont,  when  I  should  arrive  at  Slarseilles 
•  *  *  ,  At  Marseilles,  however,  they  differed 
as  much  in  account  of  the  machines,  as  at  Pari" 
they  had  dilTered  about  other  circumsi.ince'^ 
.*^oine  said  it  was  husked  between  mill-stone?, 
others  between  rubbers  of  wood  m  the  form  0: 
mill-stones,  others  of  cork.  They  conciirnl 
in  one  fact,  however,  that  the  machine  nii?li' 
be  seen  by  me  'mmediately  on  crossing  the 
Alps.  This  would  be  an  affair  of  three  week?. 
I  crossed  them  and  went  through  the  rice 
coimtry  from  Vercelli  to  Pavia.  about  sixty 
miles.  T  found  the  machine  to  be  absolutely  :he 
same  with  that  used  in  Carolina.  •  •  •  In 
some  of  them,  indeed,  they  arm  each  pestle  with 
an  iron  tooth,  consisting  of  nine  spikes  hookrl 
together,  which  I  do  not  remember  in  the  de- 
scription [of  the  machine]  of  Mr.  Rutledge.  I. 
therefore,  had  a  tooth  made,  which  I  forward 
yoM :  ob««erving.  at  the  same  time,  that  as  many 
of   their   machines   are  without   teeth  as  with 
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them,  and  of  course,  that  the  advantage  is  not 
very  palpable.  It  seems  to  follow,  then,  that 
the  rice  of  Lombardy  (for  though  called  Pied- 
mont rice,  it  does  not  grow  in  that  country,  but 
in  Lombardy)  is  of  a  dilTerent  species  from  that 
of  Carolina;  different  in  form,  in  color  and  in 
tiuality. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  194.  (P.. 
1787.) 

7572.  BICE,  Smuggling.— Poggio,  a 
muleteer  who  passes  every  week  between  Ver- 
celli  and  Genoa,  will  smuggle  a  sack  of  rough 
rice  for  me  to  Genoa ;  it  being  death  to  export 
it  in  that  form. — Travels  in  Italy,  ix,  338. 
(1787.) 

7573.  BICE,  Southern  cultivation. — 
The  upland  rice  which  I  procured  fresh  from 
Africa  and  sent  them  [the  South],  has  been 
preserved  and  spread  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Georgia,  and  I  believe  in  Kentucky. — To  James 

RONALDSON.       vi,    92.       1*0RD    ED.,    ix,    37 1.       (M., 

Jan.  1813.) 

7574.  BICE,  Upland  vs.  Swamp. — I 
first  became  informed  of  the  existence  of  a 
rice  which  would  ktov/  in  uplands  without  any 
more  water  than  the  common  rains,  by  reading 
a  book  of  M.  de  Poivre,  who  had  been  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  France,  who  mentions  it  as 
growing  there  and  all  alon^  the  coast  of  Africa 
successfully,  and  as  having  been  introduced 
from  Cochin-China.  I  was  at  that  time  (1784- 
89)  in  France,  and  there  happening  to  be  there 
a  Prince  of  Cochin-\^nina,  on  his  travels,  and 
then  returning  home,  I  obtained  his  promise 
to  send  me  some.  I  never  received  it,  however, 
and  mention  it  only  as  it  may  have  been  sent, 
and  furnished  the  ground  for  the  inquiries  of 
Dr.  De  Carro,  respecting  my  receiving  it  from 
China.  When  at  Havre  on  mv  return  from 
France,  I  found  there  Captain  Nathaniel  Cut- 
ting, who  was  the  ensuing  spring  to  go  on  a 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  engaged 
him  to  enquire  for  this.  *  *  *  He  procured 
and  sent  me  a  thirty  gallon  cask  of  it.  *  *  * 
I  divided  it  between  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Charleston  and  some  private  gentlemen  of 
Georgia,  recommending  it  to  their  care,  in  the 
hope  which  had  induced  me  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  it.  that  if  it  answered  as  well  as  the 
swamp  rice,  it  might  rid  them  of  that  source 
of  their  summer  diseases.  Nothing  came  of  the 
triads  in  South  Carolina,  but  being  carried  into 
the  upper  hillv  parts  of  Georgia,  it  succeeded 
there  perfectly,  has  spread  over  the  country, 
and  is  now  commonly  cultivated ;  still,  however, 
lor  family  use  chiefly,  as  they  cannot  made  it 
for  sale  in  competition  with  the  rice  of  the 
swamps. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  v, 
393.     (W.,    1808.) 

7675.  BICHMOND  (Va.),  Capture  of.— 

Is  the  surprise  of  an  onen  and  unarmed  place, 
nlthough  called  a  city,  and  even  a  capital,  so 
unprecedented  as  to  be  a  matter  of  indelible 
reproach?  Which  of  our  own  capitals,  during 
the  same  war,  was  not  in  possession  of  the 
same  enemy,  not  merely  by  surprise  and  for  a 
day  only,  but  permanently?  That  of  Georgia? 
Of  South  Carolina?  North  Carolina?  Penn- 
sylvania? New  York?  Connecticut?  Rhode 
Island?  Massachusetts?  And  if  others  were 
not  it  was  because  the  enemy  saw  no  object  in 
taking  possession  of  them.  Add  to  the  list  in 
the  late  war  (1812)  Washinirton.  the  metropolis 
of  the  Union,  covered  by  a  fort,  with  troops  and 
a  dense  population.  And  what  capital  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  (St.  Petersburg  and  its 
regions  of  ice  excentcd).  did  not  Bonaparte  take 
and  hold  at  his  pleasure?  Is  it  then  iust  that 
Richmond  and  its  authorities  alone  should  be 


placed  under  the  reproach  of  history,  because, 
m  a  moment  of  pecul'ar  denudation  of  re- 
sources, by  the  coup  de  main  of  an  enemy,  led 
on  by  the  hand  of  fortune  directing  the  winds 
and  weather  to  their  wishes,  it  was  surprised 
and  held  for  twenty-four  hours?  Or  strange 
that  that  enemy  with  such  advantages,  should 
be  enabled,  then,  to  get  off,  without  risking  the 
honors  he  had  achieved  by  burnings  and  de- 
structions of  property  pecurar  to  his  principles 
of  warfare?  We,  at  least,  may  leave  these 
glories  to  their  own  trumpet. — To  Henry  Lee, 
vii,  447.     Ford  ed..  x,  388.     (M.,  1826.) 

7576.  BICHMOND  (Va.),  Street  archi- 
tecture.— There  is  one  street  in  Richmond 
(from  the  bridge  straight  on  towards  Curries) 
which  would  be  considered  as  handsomely  built 
in  any  city  of  iLurope. — To  William  buosT. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  137.     (1789.) 

7577.  BIDICTTLEy  Beason  and.— Resort 
is  had  to  ridicule  only  when  reason  *s  against 
us. — To  President  Madison,  vi,  iia.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  38a.     (M.,  1813.) 

7578.  BIDICTJXEy   Beformation   and. — 

The  most  remarkable  effect  as  yet  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  Notables  is  the  number  of  puns 
and  bon  mots  it  has  generated.  I  think,  were 
the^  all  collected,  it  would  make  a  more  vol- 
uminous work  than  the  Encyclop6die.  Thi& 
occasion,  more  than  anythinpr  I  have  seen,  con- 
vinces me  that  this  nation  is  incapable  of  any 
serious  effort  but  under  the  word  of  command. 
The  people  at  large  view  every  object  only  as 
it  may  furn'sh  puns  and  bon  mots;  and  I  pro- 
nounce that  a  good  punster  would  disarm  the 
whole  nation  were  they  ever  so  seriously  dis- 
posed to  revolt.  Indeed,  they  are  gone,  when" 
a  measure  so  capable  of  doing  good,  as  the 
calling  the  Notables,  is  treated  with  so  much 
ridicule ;  we  may  conclude  the  nation  desperate, 
and  in  charity  pray  that  heaven  may  sena  them 
pood  kings. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Ford  ed., 
IV,  370.     (P.,  1787.) 

7579.  BIEDESEL  (Baron),  Jefferson 
and. — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  congratula- 
tions; though  condolations  would  be  better 
suited  to  the  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  labors  of  the  office  [Governorship]  to  which. 
I  am  called,  and  its  withdrawing  me  from  re- 
tirement, but  also  the  loss  of  the  agreeable 
society  I  have  left  of  which  Madame  Riedesel 
and  yourself  were  an  important  part.* — To 
Baron  de  Riedesel.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  245.     (1779.) 

7580.  BIEl^  (Nicolo  Gabrinl)  Esti- 
mate of. — This  poor  counterfeit  of  the 
Gracchi  seems  to  have  had  enthusiasm  and  elo- 
quence, without  either  wisdom  or  firmness. — 
To  F.  Van  der  Kemp.  Ford  ed.,  x,  78.  (M.. 
1817.) 

7581.  BIGHT,  Administer. — Deal  out  to- 
all  equal  and  impartial  right. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774) 

7582.  BIGHT,  Doing.— I  shall  pursue  in 
silence  the  path  of  right. — To  General 
Washington,    i,  337.    (A.,  1784.) 

7583. .  My  principle  is  to  do- 
whatever  is  right,  and  leave  the  consequences 
to  Him  who  has  the  disposal  of  them. — To- 
Dr.  George  Ixx;an.  vi.  217.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
423.     (M.,  1813.) 

*  Baron  Riedesel  was  then  a  prisoner  near  Char- 
lottesville. He  commanded  the  Hessian  troops  itu 
Burgoyne's  army.— EDITOR. 
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7584.  BIGHT,  Mo»al.— It  has  a  great  ef- 
fect on  the  opinion  of  our  people  and  the 
world  to  have  the  moral  right  on  our  side. — 
To  President  Madison,  v,  442.  Ford  ed., 
ix.  251.     (M..  April  1809.) 

7585.  BIGHT  AND  WBONG.— The  great 
principles  of  right  and  wrong  are  legible  to 
every  reader;  to  preserve  them,  requires  not 
the  aid  of  many  counsellors. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
U774.) 

—  BIGHT  OF  ASYLUM.— See  Asylum. 

7586.  BIGHT  OF  EXPATBIATION.— 
Nature  has  given  to  all  men  the  right  of  de- 
parting from  the  country  in  which  chance 
*  *  ♦  has  placed  them.— Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  125.  Ford  ed..  i,  429. 
(1774.)     See  Expatriation. 

7587.  BIGHT  OF  BEP3ESENTATI0N. 
— He  has  refused  to  pass  *  ♦  *  laws  for 
the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people, 
unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  legislature,  a  right 
inestimable  to  them  and  formidable  to  ty- 
rants only. — Declaration  of  Independence 
AS  Drawn  liv  Jefferson 

7588.  BIGHT  OF  STJFFBAGE.— Let 
<?very  man  who  fights  and  pays  exercise  his 
just  and  equal  right  in  the  election  of  the 
Legislature.— To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
II.  FuRD  ED..  X,  39.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Suf- 
frage. 

7589.  BIGHTS,  Advancing. — Circum- 
>t;mccs  M>melinios  require,  that  rights  the 
most  unquestionable  should  be  advanced  with 
delicacy. — To  William  Short.  iii.  275. 
Ford  ed..  v.  364.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7590.  BIGHTS,      Aggression      on.—Xo 

man  has  a  natural  right  lo  commit  aggression 
on  ibe  equal  rights  of  another;  and  this  is 
all  from  which  the  laws  ought  to  restrain 
him.— To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii.  3.  Ford  ed., 
X.  ^2.     (M.,  1816.) 

7591.  BIGHTS,  Aristocratic  encroach- 
ments on. — I  forcditary  bodies  *  *  *  al- 
ways existiiij.r.  always  on  the  watch  for  their 
(uvn  a^Rrandi/cnien;.  profit  of  ever>'  ojjpor- 
tunity  ot  advancing  the  privileges  of  their 
<»r(Kr.  and  cncn^'icliing  on  the  rights  o{  the 
peo])lc.— T(>  M.  CoKAY.     vii.  31Q.     (M..  18J3..) 

7592.  BIGHTS,   Attainment  of.— If  we 

cannot  <ecnrc  all  our  right>.  let  u>  secure 
what  we  can.— To  Jamks  Madison',  iii.  4. 
|m)I<i»  kp..  v,  ^2.     (P..  March  I7S(). ) 

7593.  BIGHTS,  Availability  of.— It  is  a 
principle  that  the  riftht  to  a  thing  gives  a 
riizht  to  the  nnans  without  which  it  could  not 
lu-  u>c(l.  that  i>  10  >av.  that  the  niean^  follow 
their  end. —  Mls.<issii'I»i  Rivkr  In.structions. 
vii.   j^jf).     (.  1 701.  ) 

—  BIGHTS,     Bill     of.— See     Bill     of 

7594.  BIGHTS,  Defence  of.— We  will 
€ver   be   ready   to  join    with   our   fellow-sub- 

;t.s  in  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  in 


executing  all  those  rightful  powers 
God  has  given  us,  for  the  recsiablishm 
guaranteeing  their  constitutional 
when,  where,  and  by  whomsoever  in 
— Resolutions  of  Albemarle  Count'! 
ED.,  i,  419.     (July  26,  1774-) 

7595.  BIGHTS,     Deprivation     a 

proscribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  i 
lie   confidence,   by   laying   upon    him 
capacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  1 
emolument,    unless   he   profess    or    n 
this  or   that   religious  opinion,    is   dc 
him  injudiciously  of  those  nrivilegcs  j 
vantages  to  which,  in  common  with 
low  citizens,  he  has  a  natural   right.- 
UTE   OF   Religious    Freedom.      Ford 
238.    (1779.) 

7596.  BIGHTS,  Education  ani 
promoting  the  public  happiness,  the 
sons,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by 
education  worthy  to  receive,  and  ; 
guard  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rigj 
liberties  of  their  fellow  citizens;  ar 
should  be  called  to  that  charge  with 
gard  to  wealth,  birth  or  other  aci 
condition  or  circumstance. — Diffusi 
Knowledge  Bill.     Ford  ed..  ii,  221. 

—  BIGHTS,  Equal.— See  Equali 
Ec^iUAL  Rights. 

7597.  BIGHTS,     EstabUshing.— 

never  be   too  often   repeated,   that  tl* 
for   fixing   every   essential    right   on 
basis  is  while  our  rulers  are  honest,  ai 
selves  united. — Notes  on  Virginia,    v 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  266.     (1782,) 

7598.  BIGHTS,  Fortifying  popv 
am  particularly  hapnv  to  perceive  tl: 
still  manfully  maintain  our  good  old  p: 
of  cheri>hing  and  fortifying  the  rights  ; 
llu^rities  of  the  people  in  opposition  t 
who  fear  ihem,  who  wish  to  take  all 
from  them,  and  to  transfer  all  to  \V 
ton. — To  N-vthaniel  Macon.  Ford 
37«.     ^M..  1826.) 

7599.  BIGHTS,  Inalienable.— W 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident  that  i 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endo 
their  Creator  with  inherent  +  and  ina! 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  libei 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to 
these  rights,  governments  are  in: 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powei 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  wl 
any  form  of  government  becomes  des! 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  p€ 
alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to  institu 
government,  laying  its  foundation  o 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  li 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness. — Di 
tion   of   Independence  as   Drawn  i 

KERSON. 

7600.  BIGHTS,     Infringements 

Let  no  act  be  passed  by  any  one  leg 

•  TeflFcrson*s  own  count v  —Editor. 
+  Cnnprresa  struck  out  "'inherent  and** and 
"  certain  ".—EDITOR. 
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[Parliament]  which  may  infringe  on  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  another. — Rights  of 
British  America,  i,  141.  Ford  ed.,  i,  446. 
(1774.) 

7601.  BIGHTS,  Invasions  of.— He  has 
dissolved  Representative  houses  repeatedly 
[and  continually]*  for  opposing,  with  manly 
firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
people. — Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

7602. .     There  are  rights  which 

it  is  useless  to  surrender  to  the  government, 
and  which  governments  have  yet  always 
been  found  to  invade.  [Among]  these 
*  ♦  *  is  the  right  of  free  commerce. — To 
David  Humphreys,  iii,  13.  Ford  ed.,  v,  89. 
(P.,  1789.) 

7603.  BIGHTS,  Money  and. — Courtiers 
had  rather  give  up  power  than  pleasure. 
They  will  barter,  therefore,  the  usurped  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  for  the  money  of  the 
people.  This  is  the  agent  by  which  modern 
nations  will  recover  their  rights. — To  Comte 
on  Moustier.  ii,  389.  Ford  ed.,  v.  12.  (P., 
1788.) 

—  BIGHTS,  Natural.— See  Natural 
Rights. 

7604.  BIGHTS,  The  people  and.— The 
people,  especially  when  moderately  instructed, 
are  the  only  safe,  because  the  only  honest, 
depositaries  of  the  public  rights,  and  should 
therefore,  be  introduced  into  the  administra- 
tion of  them  in  every  function  to  which  they 
are  sufficient;  they  will  err  sometimes  and 
accidentally,  but  never  designedly,  and  with 
a  systematic  and  persevering  purpose  of  over- 
throwing the  free  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment—To M.  CoRAY.     vii,  319-     (M.,  1823.) 

7605.  BIGHTS,  Personal. — It  were  con- 
trary to  feeling,  and  indeed,  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  a  man  had  less  right  in  himself 
than  one  of  his  neighbors,  or  indeed,  than  all 
of  them  put  together.  This  would  be  slavery, 
and  not  that  liberty  which  the  bill  of  rights 
has  made  inviolable,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  which  our  government  has  been  charged. 
Nothing  could  so  completely  divest  us  of  that 
liberty  as  the  establishment  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  State  has  a  perpetual  right  to  the 
services  of  all  its  members.  This,  to  men  of 
certain  ways  of  thinking,  would  be  to  an- 
nihilate the  blessing  of  existence,  and  to  con- 
tradict the  Giver  of  life,  who  gave  it  for  hap- 
piness and  not  for  wretchedness. — To  James 
Monroe,  i,  319.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  58.  (M., 
1782.) 

7606. .     Every    man    should    be 

protected  in  his  lawful  acts. — To  Isaac 
McPherson.    vi,  175.     (M.,  1813.) 

7607.  BIGHTS,  Persons  and. — Rights 
and  powers  can  only  belong  to  persons,  not 
to  things,  not  to  mere  matter,  unendowed 
with  will.—To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  359. 
(M..  1824.) 

•  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  brackets.— 
Editor. 


7608.  BIGHTS,  Beligion  and  civil.— 
Our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  upjon  our 
religious  opinions,  more  than  our  opinions  in 
physics  or  geometry. — Statute  of  Religious 
Freedom.  viii,  455.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  238. 
(1779.) 

7609.  BIGHTS,  Beserved.— It  had  be- 
come an  universal  and  almost  uncontroverted 
position  in  the  several  States,  that  the  pur- 
poses of  society  do  not  require  a  surrender  of 
all  our  rights  to  our  ordinary  governors ;  that 
there  are  certain  portions  of  right  not  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  carry  on  an  effective 
government,  and  which  experience  has  never- 
theless proved  they  will  be  constantly  en- 
croaching on,  if  submitted  to  them ;  that  there 
are  also  certain  fences  which  experience  has 
proved  peculiarly  efficacious  against  wrongs 
and  rarely  obstructive  of  right,  which  yet  the 
governing  powers  have  ever  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  weaken  and  remove.  Of  the  first 
kind,  for  instance,  is  freedom  of  religion;  of 
the  second,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus  laws, 
free  presses.  These  were  the  settled  opinions 
of  all  the  States, — of  that  of  Virginia,  of 
which  I  was  writing  [in  the  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia], as  well  as  of  the  others.  The  others 
had,  in  consequence,  delineated  these  unceded 
portions  of  right,  and  these  fences  against 
wrong,  which  they  meant  to  exempt  from  the 
power  of  their  governors,  in  instruments 
called  declarations  of  rights  and  constitu- 
tions; and  as  they  did  this  by  conventions, 
which  they  appointed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reserving  those  rights,  and  of  delegating 
others  to  their  ordinary  legislative,  executive 
and  judiciary  bodies,  none  of  the  reserved 
rights  can  be  touched  without  resorting  to 
the  people  to  appoint  another  convention  for 
the  express  purpose  of  permitting  it.  Where 
the  constitutions,  then,  have  been  so  formed 
by  conventions,  named  for  this  express  pur- 
pose, they  are  fixed  and  unalterable  but  by  a 
convention  or  other  body  to  be  specially  au- 
thorized; and  they  have  been  so  formed  by, 
I  believe,  all  the  States,  except  Virginia. 
That  State  concurs  in  all  these  opinions,  but 
has  run  into  the  wonderful  error  that  her 
constitution,  though  made  by  the  ordinary 
legislature,  cannot  yet  be  altered  by  the  or- 
dinary legislature. — To  Noah  Webster,  iii, 
201.    Ford  ed.,  v.  254.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

7610.  BIGHTS,  Safest  deposiUry  of.— 
The  mass  of  the  citizens  is  the  safest  deposi- 
tary of  their  own  rights. — To  John  Taylor. 
vi,  608.    Ford  ed..  x,  31.     (M.,  1816.) 

7611.  BIGHTS,  Safety  of.— It  would  be 
a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  the 
men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears  fo.  the 
safety  of  our  rights. — Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions,   ix,  470.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  303.     (1798.) 

7612.  BIGHTS,  Securing.— It  is  to  se- 
cure our  rights  that  we  resort  to  government 
at  all. — To  M.  D'Ivernois.  iv,  114.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  4.     (M.,  Feb.  1795) 

—  BIGHTS,  Stote.— See  State  Rights. 

7613.  BIGHTS,  Suppression  of.— It  Is 
impossible  the  world  should  cotvxxwwt  Vsci.^  \tw- 
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sensible  to  so  evident  a  truth  as  that  the  right 
to  have  commmercc  and  intercourse  with  our 
neighbors  is  a  natural  right.  To  suppress 
this  neifi^hborly  intercourse  is  an  exercise  of 
force,  which  we  shall  have  a  just  right  to  re- 
move when  the  superior  force. — To  T.  M. 
Randolph,  iii,  146.  Ford  ed.,  v,  174.  (N. 
Y..   1790.) 

7614.  BIOHTS,  Surrendering. — The  jus- 
tifiable rights  of  our  country  ought  not  to  be 
given  up  by  those  *  *  *  appointed  and 
trusted  to  defend  them  where  they  may  be 
justly  defended. — To  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  9.     (1792.) 

7615.  BIGHTS,     Swallowing    up.— Did 

his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as  this 
[^cncing  troops],  it  might  swallow  up  all  our 
other  rights,  whenever  he  should  think 
proper. — Rights  of  British  America,  i,  140. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  445.     (1774) 

7616.  BIGHTS,  Unmerited  praise  and. 
— To  Rive  praise  where  it  is  not  due  might 
1)0  well  from  the  venal,  but  it  would  ill  be- 
cc*mc  those  who  are  asserting  the  rights  of 
human  nature. — Rights  of  British  America. 
i,  141.    Ford  ed.,  i.  446.     (1774.) 

7617.  BIGHTS,  TJsurpation  of.— The 
royal  claim  to  wrecks,  waifs,  strays,  treasure- 
trove,  royal  mines,  royal  fish,  royal  birds,  ^re 
declared  to  have  been  usurpations  on  common 
right.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  28.     (June  1776.) 

—  BIGHTS   OF   BBITISH   AMEBICA, 

A  summary  view  of  the. — See  Appendix. 

—  BIGHTS      OF      CONSCIENCE.— See 

Conscience. 

7618.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Appeal  to.— 
The  appeal  to  the  rights  of  man,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Uni;ed  States,  was  taken 
up  by  France,  first  of  the  European  nations. 
From  her.  the  spirit  has  spread  over  those  of 
the  South.  The  tyrants  of  the  North  have 
allied  indeed  against  it;  but  it  is  irresistible. 
Their  oppo'^ition  will  only  multiply  its 
millions  of  Iniman  victims:  their  own  satel- 
lites will  catch  it.  and  the  condition  of  man 
through  the  civilized  world  will  be  finally 
and  greatly  anicli<)ratc(l.  Tiiis  is  a  wnnderful 
instance  of  great  events  from  small  causes. 
So  in-cru:nl)le  is  the  arrangement  of  causes 
and  c(»n<e(jnences  in  this  world,  that  a  two- 
penny duty  on  tea.  unjustly  imposed  in  a 
sequestered  part  of  it.  changes  the  condition 
of  all  its  inhabitants. — Autobiooraphy.  i, 
loT).     FoKD  El).,  i.  147.     (1821.) 

7619.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Assertion  of. 

— I  lu»i)0  and  firmly  believe  that  the  whole 
world  will.  sofMier  or  later,  feel  benefit  from 
the  i^^ne  of  i»ur  a>.sertion  of  the  rights  of 
man.— Ti)  Rknjamin  G.xlloway.  vi,  41. 
(M..  1812.) 

7620.  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Charter  of.— 

The  Prol.irntlnn  of  Independence,  the  De- 
cl.ir.-itnry  Ch.'irter  (»f  our  rights,  and  of  the 
rights  of  man.— To  Samuel  A.  Wells,  i, 
iJi.     FnKi)  EI).,  X.  131.     (M.,  1819.) 


7621.  BIGH 

equal  rights  oi 
every  individiu 
be  the  only  legi 
Modern  times 
only  device  b> 
secured,  to  wit 
acting  not  in  j 
chosen  by  them 
man  of  ripe  yea 
tributes  either  1 
support  of  his 
319.     (M.,  1823 

7622.  BIGH 

and.— No  inter 
those  which  ou 
their  form  of  £ 
better  of  them 
the  ameliorati< 
RuELLE.    V,  43c 

7623.  BIGH 

Although  the  h 
tion  have  damp 
patriots  in  ever 
guished— it  wil 
right  has  been  e 
spark  will  be  i 
sions  of  that  d 
quench  it.  The 
of  France,  and 
Robespierres.  \i 
encouraging  co 
ample,  and  ste< 
Benjamin  Gal 

7624.  BIGH 

Nothing  is  und 
inalienable  rigt 
WRIGHT,    vii,  31 

7625.  BIGH 

laws  of  the  Ian 
right  of  every 
he  is  brought.— 
475.     (1804.) 

7626.  BIGS 

and.^Our  legi 
prized  of  the  r 
that  their  true  < 
only  our  natui 
take  none  of  tl 
mer.    vii.  3.    Fi 

7627.  BIGH 
political.— Tha 
yor  with  Heav 
issue  in  the  rec 
moral  and  poli 
of  my  latest  brc 
ED.,  vii,  383.     ( 

7628.  BIGE 

of. — All  eyes  a 
rights  of  man. 
light  of  science 
view  the  palpa 
mankind  has  n 
their  backs,  nc 
spurred,  ready 
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BiRhtsofMaD 
lUver 


the  grace  of  God.*— To  Roger  C.  Weight- 
man,  vii,  450.  Ford  ed.,  x,  391.  (M.,  June 
24,  1826.) 

762Q.  BIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Cecuring.— 
Modern  times  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  discovered  the 
only  device  by  which  the  rights  of  man  can 
be  secured,  to  wit,  government  by  the  people, 
acting  not  in  person,  but  by  representatives 
chosen  by  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  by  every 
man  of  ripe  years  and  sane  mind,  who  con- 
tributes either  bv  his  j)urse  or  person  to  the 
support  of  his  country. — To  M.  Coray.  vii, 
319.     (M.,  1823.)     See  Paine. 

7630.  BITTENHOTJSB  (David),  As- 
tronomer.— That  this  Commonwealth  [of 
Virgin-a]  may  not  be  without  so  great  an  or- 
nament, nor  its  youth  such  an  help  towards 
attaining  astronomical  science,  as  the  mechan- 
ical representation,  or  model  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, conceived  and  executed  by  that  greatest 
of  astronomers,  David  Rittenhouse,  *  *  ♦ 
the  visitors  [of  William  ana  Mary  College] 
♦  *  *  shall  be  author  zed  [to  purchase]  one 
of  the  models. — William  and  Mary  College 
Bill.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  235.     (1779.) 

7631. .    We  have  supposed  Mr. 

Rittenhouse  second  to  no  astronomer  living ; 
that  in  genius  he  must  be  first,  because  he  is 
self-taught.  As  an  artist,  he  has  exhibited  as 
ffreat  a  proof  ot  mechanical  genius  as  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  He  has  not  indeed  made 
a  world ;  but  he  has  by  imitation  approached 
nearer  its  Maker,  than  has  any  man  who  has 
lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  vni,  313.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  169. 
(1782.) 

7632.  BITTENHOUSE  (David),  Gexdus 
of. — The  amazing  mechanical  representation 
of  the  solar  system,  which  you  conceived  and 
executed,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any  but 
the  work  of  which  it  is  a  copy.  Are  these  pow- 
ers, then,  which  being  intended  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  world  are  like  air  and  light,  the 
world's  common  property,  to  be  taken  from 
their  proper  pursuit  to  do  the  commonplace 
drudgery  of  governing  a  single  State,  a  work 
which  may  be  executed  by  men  of  an  ordinary 
stature,  such  as  are  always  and  everywhere  to 
be  found? — To  David  Rittenhouse.  Ford  ed., 
ii,   163.     (M.,  1778.) 

7633. .     I  doubt  not  there  are  in 

your  country  many  persons  equal  to  the  task 
of  conducting  government ;  but  you  should  con- 
sider that  the  world  has  but  one  Rittenhouse, 
and  that  it  never  had  one  before. — To  David 
Rittenhouse.     Ford  ed.,  ii,   163.     (1778.) 

7634. .  I  have  been  much  pleased 

to  hear  you  had  it  in  contemplation  to  endeavor 
to  establish  Rittenhouse  -n  our  College.  This 
would  be  an  immense  acquisition,  and  would 
draw  youth  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent.— To  John  Page,     i,  400.     (P.,   1785.) 

7635.  BITTENHOUSE  (David),  Inval- 
uable friend.— Our  late  invaluable  friend. 
Rittenhouse. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.  iv. 
165.     Ford  ed.,  vii.  113.     (M.,  1797.) 

7636.  BITTENHOTJSE  (David),  Mech- 
anician.— Rittenhouse,  as  an  astronomer, 
would   stand  on  a  line  with  any  of  his  time; 

♦  Prona  the  la.st  letter  written  by  JcfTerson.  Nfr. 
Weigtitman  was  Mayor  of  Washington  Citv,  and  the 
letter  was  in  reply  to  an  Invitati  n  to  be  present  at 
A  poarth  of  July  celebration  at  the  capital.  Jcflfer- 
«oii  and  Adams  t>oth  died  on  that  day.— Editor. 


and  as  a  mechanician,  he  certainly  has  not 
been  equaled.  In  this  view  he  was  truly  great ; 
but,  placed  alongside  of  Newton;  every  human 
character  must  appear  diminutive,  and  none 
would  have  shrunk  more  feelingly  from  the 
painful  parallel  than  the  modest  and  amiable 
Rittenhouse,  whose  gen  us  and  merit  are  not 
the  less  for  this  exaggerated  comparison  of  his 
over  zealous  biographer. — To  John  Adams,  vi. 
307.     (M.,     1814.) 

7637.  BIVEB,  HUnois.— The  Illinois  is  a 
fine  river,  clear,  gentle,  and  without  rapids;  in- 
somuch that  it  is  navigable  for  bateaux  to  its 
source.  From  thence  is  a  portage  of  two  miles 
only  to  the  Chicago,  which  affords  a  bateau 
navigation  of  sixteen  miles  to  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Michigan. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
255-     Ford  ed..  iii,  93.     (1782.) 

7638.  BIVEB,  James.— James  River  it- 
self affords  a  harbor  for  vessels  of  any  size  in 
Hampton  Road,  but  not  -n  safety  through  the 
whole  winter.  *  *  *  In  some  future  state 
of  population,  I  think  it  possible,  that  its  navi- 
gation may  also  be  made  to  interlock  with  that 
of  the  Potomac,  and  through  that  to  communi- 
cate by  a  short  portage  with  the  Ohio. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  251.  Ford  ed..  iii.  80. 
(1782.) 

7639.  BIVEB,  Kanawha.— The  Great 
Kanawha  is  a  river  of  considerable  note  for 
the  fertility  of  its  lands,  and  still  more,  as  lead- 
ing towards  the  head  waters  of  James  river. 
Nevertheless  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  great  and 
numerous  rapids  will  admit  a  navigation,  but 
at  an  expense  to  which  it  will  require  ages  to 
render  its  inhabitants  equal.  The  great  ob- 
stacles begin  at  what  are  called  the  great  falls, 
ninety  miles  above  the  mouth,  below  which  are 
only  five  or  six  rapids,  and  these  passable,  with 
some  difficulty,  even  at  low  water.  »  »  ♦ 
It  is  said,  however,  that  at  a  very  moderate  ex- 
pense the  whole  current  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Kanawha  may  be  turned  into  the  South  Fork  of 
Roanoke,  the  Alleghanv  there  subsiding,  and 
the  two  rivers  approaching  so  near,  that  a  canal 
nine  miles  long,  and  thirty  feet  deep,  at  the 
deepest  part  would  draw  the  water  of  the 
Kanawha  into  this  branch  of  the  Roanoke;  this 
canal  would  be  in  Montgomery  County,  the 
court-house  of  which  is  on  the  too  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. — Notes  on  Virginia.  vi"i,  259.  ForiJ 
ed..   iii,  96.     (1782.) 

7640 .    The     Little     Kanawha 

*  *  *  yields  a  navigation  of  ten  miles  only. 
Perhaps  its  northern  branch,  called  Junius's 
Creek,  whch  interlocks  with  the  western  of 
Monongahela,  may  one  day  admit  a  shorter 
passage  from  the  latter  into  the  Ohio. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  259.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  97. 
(1782.) 

7641.  BIVEB,  Mississippi.— The  Missis- 
sippi will  be  one  of  the  principal  channels  of 
future  commerce  for  the  country  westward  of 
the  Alleghany. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
253.     Ford   ed.,   iii,   91.     (1782.) 

7642. .     The  country  watered  by 

the  Mississippi  and  its  eastern  branches  con- 
stitutes five-eighths  of  the  United  States,  two 
of  which  five-eighths  are  occupied  by  the  Ohio 
and  its  waters ;  the  residuary  streams  which  run 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence,  water  the  remaining  three- 
eighths. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  261.  Ford 
ED.,   iii,   98.     (1782.) 

7643.  BIVEB,  Missouri.— The  MU^owv 
is,    in    fact,    the    principal    tW^t,    coT^.T'toNSL^vaj^ 
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r..irc  to  ihc  c^rr.tr.-jn  sircisr.  thur.  'i-.-cs  the  M:*- 
-:->.-iji;ii.  ever,  .iilcr  :Ir  j'-r-.ctn.'i;  w.ith  :hc  lilirio:?. 
ii  Is  rtn:arkar»ly  cj.'i.  muddy  and  rapid. — Ni.':h.«» 
o*.     \'ik'jI.n;\.      vui.    J54.      VvKV    e:*..    iii.    <jj. 

7644.  RIVER,    Ohio.— Tlie    Ohio    is    ihe 
.    -i  :.«.a-:t::'iil  r:*. lt  c:\  earth.      Its  current  pcii- 

r-  A-itLT'  cliMf.  and  h««-o:n  Mr.n-vth  and  un- 
i  r-.-keii  i-y  r'-ck-  a::l  rapKl-.  a  Mn^le  in-iancc 
oiiiy  cxcJple'i. — Jmi::->  un  \[k';iMA.  viii.  J50. 
l-i-kii  ..u.    in.  '<.j.      '  :r>>J.  1 

7645.  RIVER,  Potomac— The  paisage  of 

the  I'oi..:^.iv  ihr-'  :.;:i:  the  Mui:  kidyc  is.  Jicr- 
}!ap>.  or.c  ^'i  thr  i.ivst  stuinrfid'ju."  scenes  in 
iialurc.  \ '>u  siaifi  i-n  a  very  hiKh  point  ui 
h.n.l.  «  »n  \"-.ir  r:.:lit  c.iii.o  uji  the  Shenandoah.  I 
havini;  rani-cd  alt-nu'  the  i'«."»t  01  the  mountain 
an  hinidrtd  ir.ilc^  t-i  .seek  a  vent.  I'n  your  Ic:"t 
approaches  the  T'-t'-inac.  in  quest  01"  a  passage 
as".  In  tlie  iii'-;:-.e:ii  of  the:r  junction,  they 
n:>h  toi:«.ther  .ivjai:i>t  the  mountain,  rend  it 
:i».'.jn'kr.  ai-.d  i.a»  «.::  t'>  the  sea.  The  fir^t 
ulanee  '•:"  th'-  •.leno  ii'.:rries  our  senses  into  th*- 
opnn-Mi,  ihat  thi-^  earth  has  been  created  ir. 
l;:.;e.  that  the  i::";n-.t.i  n>  were  tornied  fir>t.  that 
the  nver-i  l»e;;an  t-.  tl-.-w  aiterwards,  that  in 
th's  place,  particularly,  they  have  been  dammed 
I'P  hy  tlie  li.ue  K'.diie  "i  niMnntain>.  and  have 
iDrnied  an  oiean  which  t'llletl  the  whule  valley: 
tliat  continun::;  to  ri>e  they  have  at  length 
hriiken  rAer  at  this  spot.  an«l  have  torn  the 
n.iiunt.iin  «liiwn  imiri  its  siiinniit  to  its  base. 
'Ihe  fiibs  I't  rock  im  each  haml.  but  particular!', 
nn  the  Slieiian<l«>ah.  the  evident  marks  of  their 
di.»«rupture  an*!  avulsion  frrmi  their  beds  by  the 
nio.st  iKiwerful  agents  of  nature,  corroborate  the 
impressin:!.  Hut  the  distant  finishing  which 
nature  has  given  to  the  picture,  is  of  a  very 
ditierent  character.  It  is  a  true  contrast  to  the 
foreRrounil.  It  i^  as  placid  an«l  delightful  as 
that  is  wild  and  tremenfloM>.  For  the  moun- 
tain beinv:j  cl«»ven  asunder,  she  presents  to  your 
eye.  thrmikrh  th«»  v  eit.  a  '»K:alI  catch  of  snionih 
blue  horizon,  at  an  Mifinitc  d'stance  in  the  plain 
CMuitry.  inv'tnii:  v,,.|  n*?  it  were  from  the  riot 
and  tumult  roaiini;  arorntl  to  pa*«s  through  the 
breach  anrl  participate  of  the  calm  below.  Here 
the  eye  ultnualely  comi>o'»es  itself  :  and  that 
way,  too.  the  roa«l  happens  actually  to  lead. 
')  ..II  cro-^s  the  rot'Muac  above  ti.e  junction.  T»as«; 
al'-ng  if*  side  through  the  bn^e  of  the  mountain 
f<T  three  iiiib-^.  it<  terrible  precijiices  hanging 
'n  fraL'T'K  r.t  -  .ivi-r  \o'i.  .-iiid  witrnn  about  twentv 
nrlci  reach  rre«l<Ticktow  n.  and  the  tine  country 
lo'Mifj  th.it.  111!'-  *«eiMu-  is  worth  a  voyage 
riTii-^s  tli»-  Nt  afio.  \i\  here.  a»i  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Vat'.'r.-d  Hridue.  are  people  who 
h:ive  i)a*ised  tluir  livt  >  within  half  a  do/en 
iMJU-*.  and  have  never  been  to  survey  thesr 
i;  i-nntnents  of  a  war  betwt-eri  rivers  an«l 
I- ffint.iin^.  which  mn^t  have  shaken  the  earth 
if>elf  t<'  its  centre. — N'oti:.^  ov  \'iki;i.Ni.\.  v  ii. 
.'r.4.      I'oKii    I  r«..    iii.    102.      (178.?.) 

7846.  RIVER,  Red.— Vonr  observati<Mi< 
*  h.ive  iletermined  me  to  contine  the 
«  n*«H  lie  missMin  t«>  the  ascent  «>f  the  Ked  river 
to  it>  ».iiiM«'i'.  .tnd  to  d<-seen«l  the  ^ame  riv«'r 
.•:>.'ain.  whif-h  w  .11  tjive  an  ojiportunity  of  better 
a«.i  ert.'M'vi'.L'  ll'.at  which,  'ii  trntli.  next  to  the 
Mi«.»oiiri.  '^  thf  :;m*«t  intiTestine  water  of  the 
Mis,iss'p]>i.  N'ii'i  w'll  accorilingly  receive  in- 
str'.ieti«'ii*s  to  tips  effect  from  the  Secretarv  of 
War.— To    Mu.    Drsn.xk.       iv.    :^7~.       (W..    Mav 

7647 — .     The   work   wo  are  n^w 

lining  is  1  tru-t.  done  Un  no^trrity  in  such  a 
way  that  thev  need  not  repeat  it.  For  this  we 
are    nnieh    indebted    to    you.    not    only    for    the 


lai.'.r  ard  i  n-.e  yo'j  Lave  devoted  to  it.  bu 
the  t.xcclitr.t  method  01  uhich  you  have  sc 
example,  and  whicti  1  hope  will  be  the  n 
to  be  followed  by  others.  We  shall  deli: 
w.ih  correctness  the  great  arteries  of  tWs  i 
c«.'untry.  Those  who  co:nc  after  us  will 
tend  the  ramilications  as  thev  become 
'.jair.ted  with  them,  and  nil  up  the  c« 
we    begin. — To    .\Ik.     Ulnb.kk.       v.     5S0. 

7648.  RIVER,    Bhone.— Nature    n 

f«»rmed  a  country  of  more  savage  aspect.  1 
that  on  both  sides  the  Rhone.  A  huge  to: 
rushes  like  an  arrow  between  high  precip 
often  of  massive  rock,  at  other  times  o*  1 
stone,  with  but  little  earth.  Vet  has  the  1 
of  man  subdued  this  savage  scene,  by  plan 
corn  where  there  is  little  fertility,  trees  w 
thtre  is  still  less,  and  vines  where' there  is  n 
c  >n  the  whole,  it  assumes  a  romantic.  p:( 
esiiue.  and  pleasing  air. — Tr.wels  i.v  Fr.a 
ix.  3 JO.     (  1787.) 

7649.  RIVER,  St.  Croix.— A  diffen 
of  opinion  havmg  arisen  as  to  the  river 
tended  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  [in  the  tr 
of  peace]  to  l>e  the  l>oundarv  between  us 
the  dominions  of  Great  hritain.  and  by  t 
c.illed  the  .St.  Croix,  which  name,  it  seemj 
given  to  two  ditferent  rivers,  the  ascertaii 
of  this  point  becomes  a  matter  of  present 
gency.  It  has  heretofore  been  the  subject 
ai»plication  from  us  to  the  Government 
<ireat  Brita  n. — To  Geori.e  H.wimo.no.  F 
! !»..  vi.  469.     (Pa..  Dec.   1703.) 

7650.  RIVER,  Wabash.— The  Wabas 

a  very  beautiful  river. — \otks  on  Virci 
viii.  258.     KoRi>  Ei>..  iii.   95.      (1782.) 

7651.  RIVERS,      Exploration     of. 

should  be  glad  of  a  copy  of  any  sketch  or 
count  you  may  have  made  of  the  river  Pk 
of  the  passage  from  its  head  across  the  mc 
tains,  and  of  the  river  Cashecatungo.  which 
suppose  to  run  into  the  Pacific.  This  wc 
probably  be  among  the  first  exploring  jourr 
we  undertake  atter  a  settlement  with  Spain 
we  wish  to  become  aaqua  nted  with  all  the 
vantageous  water  connections  across  our  c 
tinent. — To  A.ntho.nv  G.  Bett.\v  v  . 
(W..    1808.) 

7652.  RIVERS,  Highways  of  co 
merce. — The  principal  connections  of 
western  waters  with  the  Atlantic  are  ihr 
the  Hud.son  River,  the  Potomac,  .ind  the  .^ 
sissippi  itself.  Down  the  last  wdl  p.iss 
heavy  commo<lities.  But  the  navig^t 
through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  so  dangero 
and  that  up  the  Mississippi  so  difficult  ; 
ttilious.  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  1 
ropean  merchandise  wni  not  return  through  t; 
channel.  It  is  most  likely  that  flour,  timl 
and  other  heavy  articles  will  he  floated  on  rai 
which  will  themselves  be  an  article  for  sale 
well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  returni 
by  land,  or  in  light  l)ateaux.  There  will,  the 
fore,  be  a  competition  between  the  H-nlis 
and  Potomac  rivers  for  the  residue  of  the  cr> 
merce  of  all  the  country  westward  of  U.i 
l.ric.  on  the  waters  of  the  Lakes,  of  the  Oh 
and  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi. — \ot!:>  ' 
N'iKci.NiA.     viii.  261.     Ford  ed.,  i-i.  98.    (.i.**- 

7653.  RIVERS,  Increments  of.— 
granting  appropriations  [of  lands],  some  a 
ereigns  have  given  away  the  increments  of  r 
ers  to  a  greater,  some  to  a  lesser  extent  a 
s«^me  not  at  all.  Rome,  which  was  not  feud 
and  Spain  and  England  which  were,  h: 
granted  them  largely ;  France,  a  feudal  cooni 
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has  not  granted  them  at  all  on  nav  gable  rivers. 
Louis  XIV.,  therefore,  was  strictly  correct  when 
in  his  edict  of  1693,  he  declared  that  the  incre- 
ments of  rivers  were  incontestably  his,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  sovereignty. 
That  is  to  say,  that  where  no  special  grant  of 
them  to  an  ind  vidua!  could  be  produced,  they 
remained  in  him,  as  a  portion  of  the  original 
lands  of  the  nation,  or  as  new  created  lands, 
never  yet  granted  to  any  individual.  They  are 
unquestionably  a  regalian,  or  national  ri^ht, 
paramount,  and  pre-existcnt  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  feudal  system.  That  system  has 
no  fixed  principle  on  the  subject,  as  is  evident 
from  the  opposite  practices  of  different  feudal 
nations.  The  position,  therefore,  is  entirely 
unfounded,  that  the  right  to  them  is  derived 
from  the  feudal  law. — Batture  Case.  viii, 
541.     (1812.) 

7654.  BIVEBSy  ObstructionB  in.— I  think 
the  State  should  reserve  a  right  to  the  use  of 
the  [river]  waters  for  navigation,  and  that 
where  an  individual  landholdfer  impedes  that 
use,  he  shall  remove  that  impediment,  and  leave 
the  subject  in  as  good  a  state  as  nature  formed 
it. — To  JosEr-  C.  Cabell,  vi,  541.  (M.. 
1816.) 

7655. .     I    think    the    power    of 

permitting  dams  to  be  erected  across  our  river 
[Fluviana],  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  courts, 
so  far  as  the  stream  has  water  enough  for  nav- 
i^tion. — To  Charles  Yancey,  vi,  514.  Ford 
ED..  X.  I.     (M.,  1816.) 

7656.  BIVEBS,  Bight  of  navigation.— 
The  movements  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
emancipate  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  and 
of  the  Emperor  [of  Germany]  to  free  that  of 
the  Schela  do  not,  I  believe,  threaten  the 
peace  of  Europe.  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  assertion,  then. 
of  the  natural  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  part  of  a  river  to  an  innocent  passage 
through  the  country  below  is  pleasing  to  us. 
It  tends  to  establish  a  principle  favorable  to 
o'T  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi. — To 
Governor  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford  ed..  iii.  414. 
(A..    March    1784.) 

7657.  BIVEBS,  Velocity  of  .—I  shall 
forward  your  ingenious  paper  on  the  subject  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Philosophical  Society. 
To  prove  the  value  I  set  on  it.  and  my  wish 
that  it  may  go  to  the  public  without  any  im- 
perfection about  it,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  your  consideration  the  only  pas- 
sage which  I  think  may  require  it.  You  say. 
•*  the  velocity  of  rivers  is  greatest  at  the  sur- 
face, and  generally  diminishes  downwards ". 
And  this  prmciple  enters  into  some  subsequent 
parts  of  the  paper,  and  has  too  much  efTect 
on  the  phenomena  of  that  river  not  to  merit 
mature  consideration.  I  can  but  suppose  it  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  motion  in  rivers.  In 
Rlrict  theory,  the  velocity  of  water  at  any  Riven 
depth  in  a  river  is  (in  addit'on  to  its  velocity  at 
its   surface)   whatever  a  body   would   have   ac- 

3uired  by  falling  through  a  space  equal  to  that 
epth. — To    William    Dunbar,     iv,    537.    (W.. 
1804.) 

7658.  BOANE  (Spencer),  Courage  of. — 
AfiTStinst  this  [consolidation]  I  know  no  one 
who,  equally  with  Judge  Roane  h  mself.  pos- 
sesses the  power  and  the  courage  to  make  re- 
sistance: and  to  him  1  look,  and  have  long 
looked,  as  our  strongest  bulwark. — To  Archi- 
bald Thwbat.    vii,  199.    Ford  ed..  x.  184.  (M.. 

f82I.) 

7659.  BOANE  (Spencer),  Judge  Mar- 
shall and.— On  the  decision  of  the  case  of 


Cohens  vs.  the  State  of  Virginia,  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  March, 
1 82 1,  Judge  Roane,  under  the  signature  of 
"  Algernon  Sidney ",  wrote  for  the  Enquirer 
[Richmond]  a  series  of  papers  on  the  law  of 
that  case.  I  considered  these  papers  maturely 
as  they  came  out,  and  confess  that  they  ap- 
peared to  me  to  pulverize  every  word  which 
had  been  delivered  by  Judge  Marshall,  of  the 
extra- judicial  part  of  his  opinion. — To  William 
Johnson,  vii,  294.  Ford  ed.,  x,  229.  (M.. 
1823.) 

7660.  BOBESPIEBBE,  Atrocities  of .— 

\\'hat  a  tremendous  obstacle  to  the  future  at- 
tempts at  liberty  will  be  the  atrocities  01 
Robespierre! — To  Tbnch  Coxe.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
22,     (M.,  1795.) 

7661.  BOBESFIEBBEy  Condemned.— 

Robespierre  met  the  fate,  and  his  memory  the 
execration,  he  so  justly  merited.  The  rich  were 
his  victims,  and  perished  by  thousands. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.    vi,  114.  (M.,  May  1813.) 

7662.  BOCHAMBEAU  (Count),  Pro- 
posed bust.^-Count  Rochambeau  has  really 
deserved  more  attent'on  than  he  has  received. 
Why  not  set  up  his  bust,  that  of  Gates,  Greene, 
Franklin,  in  your  new  capitol? — To  James 
Madison,   i,  534.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  196.     (P.,  1786.) 

7663.  BODNEY  (Caesar  A.),  Affection 
for. — I  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  ♦  ♦  * 
to  express  all  the  depth  of  my  affection  for 
you;  the  sense  I  entertain  of  your  faithful  co- 
operation in  my  late  labors,  and  the  debt  I  owe 
for  the  valuable  aid  I  received  from  you  [in 
the  cabinet]. — To  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  v.  502, 
Ford  ed,,  ix,  272.     (M.,   18 10.) 

7664.  BODNEY  (Caesar  A.),  Appeal  to. 

— I  am  told  you  are  the  only  person  who  can 
unite  the  greatest  portion  of  the  republican 
votes  [in  Delaware],  and  the  only  one,  per- 
haps, who  can  procure  the  dism-ssion  of  your 
present  representative  [in  Confess]  to  that 
obscurity  of  situation  where  his  temper  and 
principles  may  be  disarmed  of  all  effect.  You 
are,  then,  bound  to  do  this  good  office  to  the 
rest  of  America.  You  owe  to  your  State  to 
make  ner  useful  to  her  friends,  instead  of  being 
an  embarrassment  and  a  burden.  Her  long 
speeches  and  wicked  workings  at  this  session 
have  added  at  least  thirty  days  to  its  length, 
cost  us  $30,000,  and  filled  the  Union  with  false- 
hoods and  misrepresentations. — To  Caesar  A. 
Rodney.    Ford  ed.,  viii,   148.     (W.,   1802.) 

7665.  BODNEY  (Cassar  A.),  Betirement. 

— I  lament  the  necessity  which  calls  for  your 
retirement,  if  that  necessity  really  exists.  I 
had  looked  to  you  as  one  of  those  calculated  to 
give  cohesion  to  our  rope  of  sand. — To  Caesar 
A.  Rodney.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.  (W.,  Feb. 
!8o4.) 

7666.  B0GXJE8,  Diplomacy  and.— Our 
part  of  the  country  [Virginia]  is  in  consider- 
able fermentation  on  what  they  suspect  to  be  a 
recent  roguerv  of  this  kind.  They  say  that 
while  all  hands  were  below  deck  mend'ng  sails, 
splicing  ropes,  and  every  one  at  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  the  captain  in  his  cabin  attending  to 
his  log-book  anci  chart,  a  rogue  of  a  pilot  has 
run  them  into  an  enemy's  port.  But  metaphor 
apart,  there  is  much  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Jay  and  his  treaty. — To  Mann  Page,  'v,  120. 
Ford  ed..  vii,  25.  (M.,  Aug.  1795)  Sec  Jay 
Treaty. 

7667.  BOOTIES,  Proportion  of  .—I  <iG  TvciV 
believe    with    the    Rocbeio\]LcaL'w\^«    «xA.   ^^swa.-* 
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taigncs,  that  fourteen  out  of  fifteen  men  are 
iigucs;  I  believe  a  great  abatement  from  that 
jiroportion  may  be  made  in  favor  of  general 
iifiicsty.  Hut  1  have  always  found  that  rogues 
would  be  uppermost,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
the  proport'on  is  too  strong  for  the  higher 
orders,  and  for  those  who.  rising  above  the 
swinish  multitude,  always  contrive  to  nesile 
themselves  into  the  places  of  power  and  profit. 
These  rogues  set  out  with  stealing  the  peo- 
p.e's  good  oi)inion.  and  then  steal  from  them 
the  right  of  withdrawing  it.  by  contriving  laws 
and  associations  against  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. — To  Manx  Page,  iv,  119.  Pokd 
I.D.,  vi'.  24.     (M..   1795.) 

7668.  BOGUES,  Bailing.— The  rogues 
may  rail  without  intermission. — To  Dr.  Bk.vja- 
Mi\  kustr.  iv.  4j6.  Fori)  ed..  viii,  128.  (\V.. 
iSoi.) 

7669.  BOH  AN  (Cardinal  de),  Imprison- 
ment.— The  Cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Caglios- 
tro  remain  *  *  *  in  the  Bastilc ;  nor  do  their 
nlTairs  seem  as  yet  to  draw  towards  a  conclu- 
sion. It  has  been  a  curious  matter,  in  which 
the  circumstances  of  intrigue  and  detail  have 
busied  all  the  tongues,  the  public  liberty  none. 
—To  Mr.  Otto.    1.  558.     (P..   1786.) 

7670.  BOTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Aban- 
donment of. — I  dislike,  and  greatly  dislike 
[in  the  new  Federal  Constitution]  the  aban- 
donment in  every  instance  of  the  principle*  of 
rotation  in  oflice,  and  most  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  President. — To  J.nmes  Madison. 
ii.  330.     F«)RD  ED.,  iv.  477.     (P..  Dec.   1787.) 

See   PRE.^IDENT. 

7671. .     I     apprehend     that     the 

total  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  rotation 
in  the  offices  of  President  and  Scnatr^r  [in  the 
Federal  Constitution]  will  end  in  abuse. — To 
E.  RvTLEiKiE.  ii,  435.  Ford  ed.,  v.  42.  (P.. 
1788.) 

7672.  .      The     abandonintj     the 

principle  <»f  necessary  rotation  in  the  Senate 
lias.  I  see.  been  disapproved  by  many;  in  the 
case  of  the  President,  by  none.  I  readily, 
ilKTefore.  >uppose  my  opinion  wrong,  when 
opposed  by  tlie  majority,  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance, and  tile  totality,  a^  in  the  latter.  In 
this,  however.  I  should  have  done  it  with 
more  complete  satisfaction,  had  we  all  judged 
from  the  same  positirm. — To  James  Madison. 
ii.  447.    Ford  f.d.,  v,  48.     ( P..  July  1788.) 

7673.  ROTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Ap- 
proval of. — I  am  for  responsibilities  at  short 
perio»!>.  seeing  neither  reason  nor  safety  in 
ni.'ikinft  the  public  functionaries  independent 
of  \hv  nation  for  life,  or  even  for  a  hmg  term 
of  year-.  On  this  principle  I  prefer  the  Presi- 
di-n'.ial  term  of  four  years  to  that  (^f  ^even 
yrai-  wliicli  I  myself  had  at  fn-^t  >u.c;pested, 
annexing  to  it.  however,  ineligibility  to  it 
f«.rever  after:  and  I  wish  it  were  now  an- 
mxi'd  to  the  second  quadrennial  election  of 
Proident-  To  Jamfs  ^TARTIN.  vi.  213. 
Jmjkd  ki»..   ix.   420.      (M.,   1813.)      See  Third 

TKRNf. 

7674.  ROTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Defini- 
tion of. — Rotation   is  the  change  of  officers 

♦  *'  Necessity  "  of  r.)taiion  in  FOKD  EDiriox.— Edi- 
tor. 


required  by  the  laws  at  certain  epochs, 
in  a  certain  order.  Thus,  in  Virginia, 
justices  of  the  peace  are  made  shcrins 
after  the  other,  each  remainiiif^  in  office 
years,  and  then  yielding  it  to  his  next  br 
in  order  of  seniority.  This  is  the  jusi 
classical  meaning  of  the  word.  But  in  A 
ica,  we  have  extended  it  (for  want 
proper  word),  to  all  cases  of  officers 
niu.st  he  necessarily  changed  at  a  fixed  c| 
though  the  successor  be  not  pointed  01 
any  particular  order,  but  comes  in  by 
election.  By  the  term  rotation  in  office, 
we  mean  an  obligation  on  the  holder  of 
office  to  go  out  at  a  certain  period.  In 
first  confederation,  the  principle  of  rot; 
was  established  in  the  office  of  Preside! 
Congress,  who  could  serve  but  one  ye3 
three;  and  in  that  of  a  member  of  Cong 
who  could  serve  but  three  years  in  s: 
To  J.  Saksfield.    iii.  17.     (P.,  1789.) 

7675.  BOTATION  IN  OFFICE,  Best 

tion  of. — The  second  amendment  [to  the 
Federal  Constitution],  which  appears  to  n 
be  essential,  is  the  restoring  the  principi 
necessary  rotation,  particularly  to  the  Se 
and  Presidency,  but  mo.st  of  all  to  the  la 
To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  404.  Ford  ed..  v, 
iP,  1788.) 

7676.  BOWAN  (A.  H.),  Asyltiin  fo 

Should  you  choose  Virginia  for  your  asy 
the  laws  of  the  land,  administered  by  upi 
judges,  would  protect  you  from  an  exercis 
power  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution  of 
United  States.  The  Habeas  Corpus  sec 
every  man  here,  alien  or  cit  sen,  against  cv 
thing  which  is  not  law,  whatever  shape  it 
assume.  Should  this,  or  any  other  circ 
stance,  draw  your  footsteps  this  way,  I  i 
he  happy  to  he  among  those  who  may  hav< 
opportunity  of  testifying,  by  every  atten 
in  our  power,  the  sentiments  of  esteem 
respect  which  the  circumstances  of  your  his 
have  inspired.  ♦ — To  A.  H.  Rowan,  iv. 
Ford  kd..  vii,  281.     (1798.) 

7677.  BULESy  Forming.— The  formir 
general  rule  requires  great  caution. — To  ?k 
In- NT  Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  408.  ( 
179J.) 

—  BULES,  Jefferson's  ten. — See  Aia" 

7678.  BUSH  (Benjamin),  Tribute  tc- 
better  man  than  Rush  could  not  have  left 
more  benevolent,  more  learned,  of  finer  gen 
or  more  honest. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  1 
(M.,   1813.) 

7679.  BUSH  (Benjamin),  Virtues.—: 

virtues  rendered  him  dear  to  all  %*ho  kr 
him.  and  his  benevolence  led  him  to  do  all  r 
every  good  in  his  power.  Much  he  was  3 
to  do,  and  much,  therefore,  will  be  missec 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  385.  i 
1813.) 

7680.  BXJSSIA,    Empress    Catherixu 
The    Empress   endeavored    to   bully   the  Ti 
who  laughed  at  her.  and  she  is  going  bad 
To  J.  Bannister.  Jr.    ii.  150.     (?.,  1787.) 
Ale.xander  op  Russia  and  Dashkoff. 

*  Archit>ald  HRmilton  Rowan  was  one  of 
leaders  in  the  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  i7«>8.  He 
a  refiiKee  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  when  Jcffei 
wrote  to  him.-  EDITOR. 
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7681.  BUSSIA,    United    States    and.— 

Russia  and  the  United  States  being  in  char- 
icter  and  practice  essentially  pacific,  a  com- 
tnon  interest  in  the  rights  of  peaceable  nations 
fives  us  a  common  cause  in  their  maintenance. 
— To  M.   Dashkoff.    V,  463.     (M.,   1809.) 

7682.  BUTLEDGE  (Edward),  Appeal 
to, — Would  to  God  yourself,  General  Pinck- 
ley  and  Major  Pinckney,  would  come  forward 
ind  aid  us  with  your  efforts.  You  are  all  known, 
respected,  wished  for;  but  you  refuse  your- 
iclves  to  everything.  What  is  to  become  of  us 
f  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  withdraw,  and  leave 
is  to  the  bramble  and  the  thorn? — To  Edward 
RuTLEDGE.  iii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  v,  376.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

7683.  BUTLEDGE  (Edward),  PoUtlcs.— 
[  have  often  doubted  whether  most  to  praise 
>r  to  blame  your  line  of  conduct.  If  you  had 
ent  to  your  country  the  excellent  talents  you 
>ossess,  on  you  would  have  fallen  those  tor- 
ments of  abuse  which  have  lately  been  poured 
■orth  on  me.  So  far,  I  praise  the  wisdom 
vhich  has  descried  and  steered  clear  of  a 
waterspout  ahead.  But  now  for  the  blame. 
There  is  a  debt  of  service  due  from  every  man 
0  his  country,  proportioned  to  the  bounties 
vhich  nature  and  fortune  have  measured  to 
lim.  Counters  will  pay  this  from  the  poor  of 
tpVit;  but  from  you  coin  was  due.  There  is 
10  bankrupt  law  in  heaven,  by  which  you  may 
fct  off  with  shillings  in  the  pound ;  with  ren- 
lering  to  a  single  State  what  you  owed  to  the 
vhoie  confederacy.  I  think  it  was  by  the 
^oman  law  that  a  father  was  denied  sepulture, 
mless  his  son  would  pay  his  debts.  Happy  for 
rou  and  us.  that  you  have  a  son  whom  genius 
md  education  have  qualified  to  pay  yours.  But 
IS  you  have  been  a  good  father  in  everything 
;lse,  be  so  in  this  also.  Come  forward  and  pay 
rour  own  debts.  Your  friends^  the  Pinckneys, 
lave  at  length  undertaken  their  tour.  My  joy 
It  this  would  be  complete  if  you  were  in  gear 
vith  them. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv.  152. 
F'oRD  ed.,  vii,  94.     (M.,  1796.) 

7684.  BUTLEDGE  (John),  Chief  Jus- 
Ice. — The  rejection  of  Mr.  Rutledge  [to  be 
Thief  Justice]  by  the  Senate  is  a  bold  thing ; 
)ecause  they  cannot  pretend  any  objection  to 
lim  but  his  disapprobation  of  the  [Jay]  treaty. 
t  is,  of  course,  a  declaration  that  they  will  re- 
reive  none  but  tories  hereafter  into  any  depart- 
ncnt  of  the  government. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv, 
27.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  44.  (M.,  Dec.  1795.) 

7685. .    The   appointment   of  J. 

i^utledge  to  be  Chief  Justice  seems  to  have 
)een  intended  merely  to  establish  a  precedent 
igainst  the  descent  of  that  office  by  seniority, 
ind  to  keep  five  mouths  always  gaping  for 
)ne  sugar  plum ;  for  it  was  immediately  nega- 
ived  by  the  very  votes  which  so  implicitly  con- 
rur  with  the  will  of  the  Executive. — To  James 
VfoNROE.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  59.     (M.,  1796.) 

7686.  SACBIFICES,  Necessary. — Tem- 
)orary  sacrifices  are  necessary  to  save  perma- 
lent  rights. — To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  v,  411. 
roRD  ED.,  ix.  236.     (W.,  1800.) 

7687.  SACBIFICES,  Bewarding.— It  is 
or  the  public  interest  to  encourage  sacrifices 
md  services,  by  rewardingj  them,  and  they 
ihould  weigh  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  decision 
.etween  candidates. — To  John  Adams,  i,  503. 
P..  178s.) 

7688.  SAFETY,  Bights  and.— It  would 
>c  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  conhdciicc  m 


the  men  of  our  choice  to  silence  our  fears 
for  the  safety  of  our  rights. — Kentucky 
Resolutions,  ix,  470.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  303. 
(1798.) 

7689.  SAFETY,  Union  and.— Our  safety 
rests  on  the  preservation  of  our  Union. — 
To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397. 
(W.,  May  1801.) 

7690.  SALABIES,  Adequate.— Congress 
were  pleased  to  order  me  an  advance  of  two 
quarters'  salary.  At  that  time,  I  supi>osed 
that  I  might  refund  it,  or  spare  so  much  from 
my  expenses,  by  the  time  the  third  quarter 
became  due.  Probably  they  might  expect  the 
same.  But  it  has  been  impossible.  The  ex- 
pense of  my  outfit,  though  I  have  taken  it  up, 
on  a  scale  as  small  as  could  be  admitted,  has 
been  very  far  beyond  what  I  had  conceived. 
I  have,  therefore,  not  only  been  unable  to  re- 
fund the  advance  ordered,  but  been  obliged 
to  go  beyond  it.  I  wished  to  have  avoided 
so  much  as  was  occasioned  by  the  purchase 
of  furniture.  But  those  who  hire  furniture 
asked  me  forty  per  cent,  a  year  for  the  use 
of  it.  It  was  better  to  buy,  therefore;  and 
this  article,  clothes,  carriage,  &c.,  have 
amoimted  to  considerably  more  than  the  ad- 
vance ordered.  Perhaps,  it  may  be  thought 
reasonable  to  allow  me  an  outfit.  The  usage 
of  every  other  nation  has  established  this, 
and  reason  really  pleads  for  it.  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  a  shilling:  but  only  my  expenses  to 
be  defrayed,  and  in  a  moderate  style.  On 
the  most  moderate,  which  the  reputation  or 
interest  of  those  I  serve  would  admit,  it  will 
take  me  several  years  to  liquidate  the  ad- 
vances for  my  outfit.  I  mention  this  to  en- 
able you  to  understand  the  necessities  which 
have  obliged  me  to  call  for  more  money  than 
was  probably  expected,  and,  understanding 
them,  to  explain  them  to  others.* — ^To 
Samuel  Osgood,    i,  452.    (P..  1785) 

7691.  SATiABIES,    Competent.— Render 

the  [State]  judiciary  respectable  by  every 
means  possible,  to  wit  firm  tenure  in  ofHce, 
[and]  competent  salaries. — ^To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iii,  315.  Ford  ed.,  v,  410.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

7692.  SALABIES,  Foreign  Ministers.— 
The  bill  on  the  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions restrains  the  President  from  allowing 
to  Ministers  Plenipotentiaries,  or  to  Con- 
gress, more  than  $9,000,  and  $4,500  for  their 
"  personal  services,  and  other  expenses ". 
This  definition  of  the  object  for  which  the 
allowance  is  provided  appearing  vague,  the 
Secretary  of  State  thought  it  his  duty  to  con- 
fer with  the  gentlemen  heretofore  employed 
as  ministers  in  Europe,  to  obtain  from  them, 
in  aid  of  his  own  information,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  expenses  incident  to  these  offices, 
and  their  opinion  which  of  them  would  be 
included  within  the  fixed  salary,  and  which 
would  be  entitled  to  be  charged  separately. 
He,  therefore,  asked  a  conference  with  the 

♦  During:  his  public  lif*  JeflFerson  sometimes  lived 
on  his  salary,  sometimes  exceeded  it.  and  only  while 
he  was  Vice-President  saved  anything  from  Vc — 
Morse's  Li'/e  of  JeJE^ersony  335. 
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Vice-President,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
residences  of  London  and  the  Hague,  and  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  was  acquainted  -  with  that 
of  Madrid.  The  Vice-President.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  Secretary  of  State  concurred  in  the 
opinion  that  the  salaries  named  by  the  act 
are  much  below  those  of  the  same  grade  at 
the  courts  of  Europe,  and  less  than  the  public 
good  requires  they  should  be.  Consequently, 
that  the  expenses  not  included  within  the 
definition  of  the  law,  should  be  allowed  as  an 
additional  charge.* — Opinion  on  Salaries. 
vii,  501.     (1790.) 

7693.  SALABIE8,  Increasing.— It  *  *  * 
[is]  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  and  contrary  to  the  natural  rights 
of  the  other  members  of  the  society,  that 
any  body  of  men  therein  should  have  au- 
thority to  enlarge  their  own  powers,  preroga- 
tives, or  emoluments  without  restraint,  the 
General  Assembly  cannot  at  their  own  will 
increase  the  allowance  which  their  members 
are  to  draw  from  the  public  treasur>'  for 
their  expenses  while  in  assembly :  but  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so  on  application  to  the  body 
of  the  people  *  *  *  is  necesssary. — 
Adecji-ate  Allowance  Bill.  Ford  ed.,  ii, 
165.     (i77«.) 

7694.  SALARIES,  Legislatoni'.— It  is 
ju.st  that  members  of  General  Assembly, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  transact  for  them 
the  legislative  business,  should,  while  at- 
tending that  business,  have  their  reasonable 
sustenance  defrayed,  dedicating  to  the  public 
service  their  time  and  labors  freely  and  with- 
out account :  and  it  is  also  expedient  that  the 
public  councils  should  not  l>c  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  good  and  able  men,  who  might  be 
<l«lerred  fr«)m  entering  into  them  by  the  in- 
sufTiciency  of  their  private  fortunes  to  [meet] 
the  extraordinary  expenses  they  must  neces- 
.sarily  incur. — Adequate  Allowance  Bill. 
FoKD  ED.,  ii.  165.     (1778.) 

7695.  SALARIES,  Multiplication  of.— I 
am  not  for  a  multiplication  of  *  *  ♦ 
*ialaries  nuTcly  to  make  partisans. — To  El- 
iu<id<:;e  Gkrrv.  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  327. 
(Pa..  1790.) 

7696.  SALARIES,  Official.— No  sala- 
ries, or  perquisites,  shall  be  given  to  any 
officer  but  by  some  future  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.— pRoi-osED  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
Ki>.,  ii.  jS.     (June  1776.) 

7697. .    No  salaries  shall  be  given 

to  the  .Xilininistrator.  members  of  the  legi.sla- 
tive  houses,  juiigcs  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
judges  of  the  County  Courts,  or  other  in- 
ferior jurisdiction.^,  privj'  c<iunsellors,  or  del- 
egates to  the  .American  Congress;  but  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  Administrator, 
members    oi   the    House   of    Representatives. 

♦  There  is  an  inipressicm  that  we  owe  to  Jefferson 
the  system  «»f  piiyinjif  extravagantly  low  siilaries  to 
liijkfh'inen.  Not  .so.  He  was  far  too  good  a  republican 
to  favor  an  iilea  so  aristocratic.  Make  offices  desir- 
able, he  says,  if  voii  wish  to  Ret  superior  men  to  till 
them.  ♦  *  •  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of 
Jefferson  which  jfives  any  show  of  support  to  temp- 
tation salaries  or  to  ij^nofant  suffrage.-J.VMKS  Far- 
TO.Ns  A/A'  (.7  Jrffersotiy  378. 


judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  privy 
sellors,  and  delegates  for  subsistence, 
acting  in  the  duties  of  their  ofiice,  in 
borne  by  the  public,  if  the  Le^slature 
so  direct.—PROFOSED  Va.  CbNsmt 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  28.    (June  1776.) 

7698.  SALABIES^  Seduction  of.~ 

mark  [in  your  address  to  the  Lcgisia 
the  phenomenon  of  a  chief  magistrate 
ommending  the  reduction  of  his  own 
pensation.  This  is  a  solecism  of  whid 
wisdom  of  our  late  Congress  cannot  V 
cused. — To  Governor  Plumer.  vii,  ig. 
1816.) 

7699.  SALT     WATSB,     BistUlatk 

The  obtaining  fresh  from  salt  water  wai 
ages  considered  as  an  important  desidcr 
for  the  use  of  navigators.  The  process  fa 
ing  this  by  simple  distillation  is  ao  cfficM 
the  erecting  an  extempore  still  with  such 
SI  Is  as  are  found  on  board  of  every  ship. 
practicable,  as  to  authorize  the  assertion 
this  desideratum  is  satisfied  to  a  very  v 
(iegree.  *  But  though  this  has  been  acn 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  though  its  realit: 
been  established  by  the  actual  experiew 
several  vessels  which  have  had  recourse 
yet  neither  the  fact  nor  the  process  is  k 
to  the  mass  of  seamen,  to  whom  it  would  \ 
most  useful,  and  for  whom  it  was  princ 
wanted.  The  Secretary  of  State  iL  1 
fore,  of  opinion  that  since  the  subjectnai 
been  brought  under  observation,  t  shou! 
made  the  occasion  of  disseminat'ng  its  k 
ed^e  generally  and  effectually  among  the 
faring  citizens  of  the  United  States. — Ri 
TO  Congress,  vii,  459.  (1790.) 

.  SANCHO    (Ignatius).— See    Nbc 

Literary. 

7700.  SAN  DOlCINOOy  ComnMrM  1 

— A  clause  in  a  bill  now  under  ddnti 
oi)ening  commerce  with  i'oussaint  and  his 
subjects,  now  in  open  rebellion  against  Fr 
will  be  a  circumstance  of  high  aggraviti< 
that  country,  and  in  addition  to  our  era 
around  their  islands  will  put  their  patien 
.1  great  proof. — To  Tames  Monkob.  iv. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  321.     (Fa.,  Jan.   1799.) 

7701. .     As   it   is  acknowle 

*  *  *  that  it  is  impossible  the  French  shoul 
vnde  us  since  the  annihilation  of  their  p 
on  the  sea,  our  constituents  will  see  in 
[army  and  navy]  preparations  the  ut 
anxiety  to  guard  them  against  even  impoM 
ties.  The  Southern  States  do  not  discove 
same  care,  however,  in  the  bill  author 
Toussaint's  subjects  to  a  free  commerce 
them,  and  free  ingress  and  intercourse 
their  black  brethren  in  these  States.  Hov 
if  thev  are  guarded  against  the  cannibals  oi 
terrible  republic,  they  ought  not  to  object  ti 
ing  eaten  by  a  more  civilized  enemy.- 
Aaro.n   Burr.     Ford  kd.,  vii,   348.     (Ps., 

I/QQ.) 

7702. ,    Toussaint's   dause 

retained,  t  Even  South  Carolinians  in  the  H 
of  Representatives  voted  for  it.  We  mar 
pect,  therefore,  black  crews,  and  supcrcan 

*  The  House  of  Representatives  had  referndti 
ferson  the  petition  of  Jacob  Isaacs  of  Rhode  Is 
who  c1  Rimed  to  have  discovered  a  method  of  cob 
\xi%  salt  water  into  fresh.  Isaacs  desired  the  gw 
ment  to  buy  his  sccreL— Editor. 

^  Jefferson  referred  to  tha  exemptioB  of  Ssn  I 
infTo  in  the  French  non-interoourae  bOL— SlMTO 
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San  Domloffo 
Sardinia 


and  missionaries  thence  into  the  Southern 
States;  and  when  that  leaven  begins  to  work, 
I  would  gladly  compound  with  a  great  part  of 
our  northern  country,   if   they   would   honestly 

f     stand   neuter.      If   this   combustion  can   be   in- 

^  troduced  among  us  under  any  veil  whatever, 
we  have  to  fear  it. — To  James  Madison.  Fokd 
KD.,  vii,  349.     (Pa.,  Feb.   1799) 

2  7703.  SAN  DOMINGO,  England  and.— 
Rigaud,    at   the    head   of   the   people   of   color, 

;  maintains  his  allegiance  [to  FranceJ.  But  they 
are  only  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  against  five 
h  tndred  thousand,  the  number  of  the  blacks. 
The  [British]  treaty  made  with  them  by  Mait- 
land  is  (if  they  are  to  be  separated  from 
France)  the  best  thing  for  us.  They  must  get 
their  provisions  from  us.  It  will,  indeed,  be 
in    English  bottoms,  so  that  we  shall  lose  the 

'  carriage.  But  the  English  w  11  probably  forbid 
them  the  ocean,  confine  them  to  their  island, 
and  thus  prevent  their  becoming  an  American 
Algiers.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  they 
may  play  them  off  on  us  when  they  please. 
Against  this  there  is  no  remedy  but  time'y 
measures  on  our  part,  to  clear  ourselves,  by  de- 
grees, of  the  matter  on  which  that  lever  can 
work. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  281.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,   343-      (Pa.,   Feb.    1799) 

7704.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Exile  of  aristo- 
crats.— Genet  tells  me  that  the  Patriotic 
party  in  St.  Domingo  had  taken  possession  of 
s'x  hundred  aristocrats  and  monocrats,  had  sent 
two  hundred  of  them  to  France,  and  were  send- 
ing four  hundred  here.  *  ♦  *  I  wish  we  could 
distribute  our  four  hundred  among  the  Indians, 
who  would  teach  them  lessons  of  liberty  and 
equality. — To  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  268.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

7705.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Fugitives  from. 

— The  situation  of  the  St.  Domingo  fugitives 
(aristocrats  as  they  are)  calls  aloud  for  pity 
and  charity.  Never  was  so  deep  a  tragedy  pre- 
sented to  the  feelings  of  man.  I  deny  the 
power  of  the  General  Government  to  apply 
money  to  such  a  purpose,  but  I  deny  it  with 
a  bleeding  heart.  It  belongs  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. Pray  urge  ours  to  be  liberal.  The 
Executive  should  hazard  themselves  here  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  the  Legislature  when  it 
meets  ought  to  approve  and  extend  it.  It  will 
have  a  great  effect  in  doing  away  the  im- 
pression of  other  disobligations  towards  France. 
— To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  349. 
(Pa.,  July   1793.) 

7706.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Military  ex- 
peditions to. — It  is  not  permitted  by  the  law 
to  prohibit  the  departure  of  the  emigrants  to 
St.  Domingo,  according  to  the  wish  you  ex- 
press, any  more  than  it  is  to  force  them  away, 
according  to  that  expressed  by  you  in  a  former 
letter.  Our  country  is  open  to  all  men,  to  come 
and  go  peaceably,  when  they  choose ;  and  your 
letter  does  not  mention  that  these  emigrants 
meant  to  depart  armed,  and  equipped  for  war. 
Lest,  however,  this  should  be  attempted,  the 
(K)vernors  of  *  *  *  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land are  re<juested  *  ♦  *  to  see  that  no  mili- 
tary expedition  be  covered  or  permitted  under 
color  of  the  right  which  the  passengers  have  to 
depart  from  these  States. — To  E.  C.  Genet. 
iv,  87.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  459.     (Pa.,  Nov.  1793.) 

7707.  SAN  DOMINGO,  Supplies  to.— 
When  the  distresses  in  St.  Domingo  first  broke 
forth,  we  thought  we  could  not  better  evidence 
<mr  friendship  to  that,  and  to  the  Mother 
cotsntS7  also,  than  to  step  into  its  relief,  on 
yoar  application,  without  wa^'ting  a  formal  au- 


thorization from  the  National  Assembly.  As 
the  case  was  unforeseen,  so  it  was  unprovided 
for  op  their  part,  and  we  did  what  -we  doubted 
not  they  wo.uld  have  desired  ms  to  4o,  had  therie 

been  time  to  make  (the  anplication,  and  what^^^ 

we  presumed  they  would  sanction  as  soon  as 
known  to  them.  We  have  now  been  going  on 
more  than  a  twelve-month,  in  making  advances 
for  the  relief  of  the  Colony,  without  having,  as 
yet.  received  any  such  sanction ;  for  the  decree 
of  four  millions  of  livres  in  aid  of  the  Colony, 
besides  the  circuitous  and  informal  manner  by 
wh  ch  we  became  acquainted  with  it,  describes 
and  applies  to  operations  very  different  from 
those  which  have  actually  taken  place.  The 
wants  of  the  Colony  appear  likely  to  continue, 
and  their  reliance  on  our  supplies  to  become 
habitual.  We  feel  every  disposition  to  continue 
our  efforts  for  administering  to  those  wants; 
but  that  cautious  attention  to  forms  wh'ch 
would  have  been  unfriendly  in  the  first  mo- 
ment, becomes  a  duty  to  ourselves;  when  the 
business  assumes  the  appearance  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  respectful  also  to  the  National 
Assembly  itself,  who  have  a  right  to  prescribe 
the  line  of  an  interference  so  materially  inter- 
esting to  the  Mother  country  and  the  Colony. 
Ry  the  estimate  you  were  pleased  to  deliver 
me,  we  perceive  that  there  will  be  wanting,  to 
carry  the  Colony  through  the  month  of  De- 
cember, between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  sums  before  engagc^d 
to  you.  I  am  authorized  to  inform  you,  that 
the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid 
to  your  orders  at  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  assure  you,  that  we  feel  no  abate- 
ment in  our  dispositions  to  contrfbute  these  aids 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall  be  wanting, 
for  the  necessary  subsistence  of  the  Colony; 
but  the  want  of  express  approbation  from  the 
National  Legislature,  must  ere  long  produce  a 
presumption  that  they  contemplate  perhaps 
other  modes  of  relieving  the  Colony  and  dic- 
tate to  us  the  propriety  of  doing  only  what  they 
shall  have  regularly  and  previouslpr  sanctioned. 
— To  Jean  Baptiste  Ternant.  iii,  491.  Ford 
ed.,  vi,   136.     (Pa.,  Nov.   1792.) 

7708. .     We  are  continuing  our 

supplies  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the 
request  of  the  minister  of  France  here.  We 
would  wish,  however,  to  receive  a  more  formal 
sanction  from  the  government  of  France  than 
has  yet  been  given.  Indeed,  we  know  of  none 
but  a  vote  of  the  late  National  Assembly  for 
four  millions  of  livres  of  our  debt,  sent  to  the 
government  of  St.  Domingo,  communicated  by 
them  to  the  minister  here,  and  by  him  to  us. 
And  this  was  *n  terms  not  properly  applicable 
to  the  form  of  our  advances.  We  wisn,  there- 
fore, for  a  full  sanction  of  the  past,  and  a  com- 
plete expression  of  the  desires  of  the'r  gov- 
ernment as  to  future  supplies  to  their  colonies. 
— To  (jouverneur  Morris.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  151. 
(Pa.,    1792.) 

—  SAN  JTJAN  (Porto  Bico).— See  Free 
Ports. 

_  SARATOGA,  Proposed  State  of  .—See 
Western  Territory. 

7709.  SABDINIA,  Commerce  with.— A 

desire  of  seeing  a  commerce  commenced  be- 
tween the  dominions  of  his  Majesty,  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  a  direct  exchange  of  their  respective  pro- 
ductions, without  passing  through  a  third  na- 
tion, led  me  into  tne  conversation  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  having  with  you  on  that  subject, 
and  afterwards  with  Monsieur  Tallon  at  Turin. 
♦  ♦  ♦  The    articles    of    your    prodMc^    '^^twN.^ 


8»as8are  (Horace  B.) 
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with  us  arc  brandies,  wines,  oils,  fruits,  and 
manufactured  silks.  Those  wh  ch  wc  can  fur- 
nish you  are  ind  go,  potash,  tobacco,  flour,  salt 
fish,  furs  and  peltries,  ships  and  materials  for 
building  them. — To   M.  Glide,    ii,   146.      (Ms., 

7710.  SAUSSUBE  (Horace  B.),  Philoso- 
pher.— M.  Saus>urc  i>  one  of  the  best  phi- 
losophers of  the  present  age.  Cautious  in  not 
letting  his  assent  run  before  his  evidence,  he 
possesses  the  wisdom  which  so  few  possess,  of 
preferring  ignorance  to  error.  The  contrary 
disposition  in  those  who  call  themselves  phi- 
losophers in  this  country  classes  them,  in  fact, 
with  the  writers  of  romance. — To  William 
RuTLEDGE.    ii.  475.    (P.,   1788.) 

—  SAY    (Jean   Baptiste). — See    Cover  n- 

.\IKNT.     WORUS     ON. 

7711.  SCENERY,  American.— The  Fall- 
ing Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Potomac  thror.gh  the  lUr.e  Moun- 
tains, the  Natural  Bridge. — it  is  worth  a  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic  to  see  those  objects, 
much  more  to  paint  and  make  them,  and 
thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  ages. — To  Mrs. 
Co.swAY.     i-.  35.     FoRu  F.I).,  iv.  J15.     (P.,  1786.) 

7712.  SCHISM,  Dangers  of. — Strong  in 
our  numbers,  our  pos  tion  and  resources,  we 
can  never  be  endangered  but  by  schisms  at 
home. — R.  to  A.  Wilmingto.n-  Citizens,  viii. 
149.      (1809.) 

7713.  SCHISM,  Governmental. — Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  religion,  has  furnished  its 
schisms,  its  persecutions,  and  its  devices  for 
fattening  idleness  on  the  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  its  hierarchy  of  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  as  that  has  of  popes,  car- 
dinals, archbishops,  bishops  and  priests. — To 
CuAUi.Ks   Ci.AS.    vi.   413.      (M.,    1815.) 

7714.  SCHISM,  Self-government  and. — 

All  these  schisms,  small  or  great,  only  accumu- 
late truths  of  the  solid  qualifications  of  our 
citizens  for  self-government, — T(j  Thomas 
Leii'er.     Forp  ED.,  viii.  503.     (W.,  1806.) 

7715.  SCHISM,  Silence.— Frown  into  si- 
lence all  (lisor>j:ani/.ing  movementb. — R.  to  A. 
\Vn.M  iN«;i(iN    CriizKNs.     viii     149.    (i8o». ) 

7716.  SCHOOLS.  Abortive.— The  annual 
rep(^rt<  show  that  our  plan  of  primary  schools 
[in  Virgnia]  is  becoming  completely  abortive, 
and  imist  be  abandt)nf(l  very  shortly,  after  cost- 
inii  US  to  this  <lay  one  hundretl  an<l  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet  to  cost  us  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  vcar  more  until  it  shall  be  dis- 
continntd:  and  if  a  siiijile  boy  has  received  the 
elements  of  common  t-cliication.  it  must  be  in 
some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  me.  Kx- 
poritnce  has  but  loo  inlly  comirnu'd  the  early 
predictions  of  its  fat«'. — To  WiLLlA.M  T.  Harky. 
vii.    J56.      (M..    tSjj  ) 

7717.  SCHOOLS,  European. — Why  send 
an  Anurican  youth  t«>  Mnrope  for  education? 
What  are  the  objects  of  an  useful  American  ed- 
ucation ?  ria>^xical  knowletliie.  modern  languages, 
chidly  French  .^pan'sh  and  Italian;  mathemat- 
ics, natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  civil 
history  and  ctliics.  Jn  natural  philosophy.  I  mean 
to  include  chemistry  and  agriculture;  and  in 
natural  history  to  include  botany,  as  well  as  the 
(till  r  br.niclus  of  thosr  departments.  It  is  true 
that  the  habit  of  speaking  the  modern  languages 
canni't  bt-  so  well  ac(|uired  in  America:  l)Ut 
every  titlier  article  can  be  as  well  acquired  at 
William  and  Mary  College,  as  at  any  place  n 
Knroi'e.     \\  hen  college  education  is  done  with. 


and  a  young  man  is  to  prepare  h'mseli  for 
lie  life,  he  must  cast  his  eyes  (for  Amer 
either  on  law  or  ])hysics.  For  the  for 
where  can  he  apply  so  advantageously  a: 
Mr.  Wythe?  For  the  latter,  he  must  com 
Europe;  the  medical  class  of  students,  th 
fore,  is  the  only  one  which  need  com< 
Furope. — To  J.  Bannister,   i,  467.     (P..  17 

7718. .    Let  us  view  the  di. 

vantages  of  sending  a  youth  to  Europe, 
enumerate  them  all  would  require  a  volume 
will  select  a  few.  If  he  goes  to  England 
learns  drinking,  horse  racing  and  bo 
These  are  the  peculiarities  of  English  ed 
tion.  The  following  circumstances  arc  c 
mon  to  education  in  that  and  the  other  a 
tries  of  Europe.  He  acquires  a  fondness 
European  luxur]^  and  dissipation,  and  a  1 
tempt  for  the  simplicity  of  his  own  coun 
he  is  fascinated  with  the  privileges  of  the 
ropean  aristocrats,  and  sees,  with  abhorre 
the  lovely  equality  which  the  poor  enjoy  ^ 
the  rich  in  his  own  country ;  he  contract 
partiality  for  aristocracy  or  monarchy: 
forms  foreign  friendships  which  will  ncvei 
useful  to  him,  and  loses  the  seasons  of 
for  forming,  in  his  own  country,  those  frii 
ships  which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  fait 
ana  permanent;  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  •  *  ♦ 
returns  to  his  own  country  unacquainted  ' 
the  practices  of  domestic  economy,  neces 
to  preserve  him  from  ruin,  speaking  and 
ting  his  native  tongue  as  a  foreigner,  and.  tb 
fore,  unqualified  to  obtain  those  distincti 
which  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  tongue  ens 
in  a  free  country ;  for  I  would  observe  to 
that  what  is  called  style  *n  writing  or  speah 
i.s  formed  verv  early  in  life,  while  the  imaji 
tion  is  warm,  and  impressions  are  permaner 
To  J.  Bannister,   i,  467.    (P.,  1785.) 

7710. .    An  American,  comin 

Europe  for  education,  loses  in  his  knowle 
in  his  morals,  in  his  health,  in  his  habits. 
in  his  happiness.  I  had  entertained  only  do' 
on  this  head  before  I  came  to  Europe;  wh 
see  and  hear,  since  I  came  here,  proves  n 
than  I  had  even  suspected. — To  J.  Ban. vis 
I.  468.     (1'.,  1785.) 

7720. .  Cast  your  eye  over  An 

ica  :  who  are  the  men  of  most  learning,  of  n 
elociuence,  mo.st  beloved  by  their  couiitr>! 
and  most  trusted  and  promoted  by  ti]< 
They  are  those  who  have  been  educated  am 
them,  and  whose  manners,  morals,  and  hat 
are  perfectly  homogeneous  with  those  of 
country.  ♦  ♦  •  The  consequences  of  1 
eign  education  arc  alarming  to  me  as  an  An 
ican. — To  J.   Bannister,     i.  468.      (P.,   178 

7721. .    With     respect     to 

schools  of  Europe,  my  mind  is  perfectly  m 
uj).  and  on  full  cnquir>'.  The  best  in  the  wf 
is  Edinburgh.  Latterly,  too.  the  spirit  of 
publicanism  has  become  that  of  the  stude 
in  general,  and  of  the  younger  professors: 
on  that  account  it  is  eligible  for  an  Amcr'c 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  no  place  is  c< 
parable  to  Geneva.  The  sciences  arc  th 
more  modernized  than  anywhere  else.  Thi 
too.  the  spirit  of  republicanism  is  strong  « 
the  body  of  the  inhabitants :  but  that  of 
aristocracy  is  strong  also  with  a  paitict 
class ;  so  that  it  is  of  some  consequence  to 
tend  to  the  class  of  society  in  which  a  ^outl 
made  to  move. — ^To  Mr.  M'Alister.  lii,  j 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

7722.  SCHOOLS,  Fostering  gmliu  ix 

By  that  part  of  our  plan  [of  education  in  > 
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ginia]  wh  ch  prescribes  the  selection  of  the 
youths  of  genius  from  among  the  classes  of 
the  poor,  we  hope  to  avail  the  State  of  those 
talents  which  nature  has  sown  as  liberally 
among  the  poor  as  the  rich,  but  which  perish 
without  use,  if  not  sought  for  and  cultivated.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  390.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
354.     (1782.)     bee  Genius. 

7723.  SCHOOLS,  Qovemment  of.— If  it 
in  believed  that  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
better  managed  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Literary  Fund,  or 
any  other  general  authority  of  the  government, 
than  by  the  parents  within  each  ward,  it  is  a 
belief  against  all  experience. — ^To  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  vi,  543.     (18 16.) 

7724.  SCHOOLS,  History  in.— At  these 
[Virginia  public]  schools  shall  be  taught  read- 
ing, wrting,  and  common  arithmetic,  and  the 
books  which  shall  be  used  therein  for  instruct- 
ing the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will, 
at  the  same  time,  make  them  acquainted  with 
Graecian,  Roman,  English,  and  American  his- 
tory.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  223.     (1779.) 

7725.  SCHOOLS,  Trustees.— I  have  re- 
ceived your  favor,  informing  me  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  public  school  in  Washington 
had  unanimously  reappointed  me  their  Presi- 
dent. I  pray  you  to  present  to  them  my  thanks 
for  the  mark  of  their  confidence,  with  assur- 
ances that  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  ren- 
der to  the  institution  any  services  which  shall 
be  in  my  power. — To  Robert  Brent,  v,  196. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

7726.  SCHOOLS,  Visitors.— I  had  for- 
merly thought  that  visitors  of  the  school  might 
be  chosen  by  the  county,  and  charged  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  every  ward,  and  to  superin- 
tend them.  I  now  think  it  would  be  better  for 
every  ward  to  choose  -ts  own  resident  visitor, 
whose  business  it  would  be  to  keep  a  teacher 
in  the  ward,  to  superintend  the  school,  and  to 
call  meetings  of  the  ward  for  all  purposes  re- 
lating to  it ;  their  accounts  to  be  settled,  and 
wards  laid  oft  by  the  courts.  I  think  ward  elec- 
tions better  for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
sufficient,  that  it  will  keep  elementary  educa- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  fanatic'sing  preachers, 
who,  -n  county  elections,  would  be  universally 
chosen,  and  the  predominant  sect  of  the  county 
would  possess  itself  of  all  its  schools. — To 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  189.  Ford  ed.,  x,  167. 
(P.F.,  1820.) 

7727.  SCHOOLS,  Wealth  and.— In  the 
elementary  bill  they  [the  Legislature]  inserted 
a  provision  which  completely  defeated  it;  for 
they  left  it  to  the  court  of  each  county  to  de- 
termine for  itself  when  this  act  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution  within  their  county.  One 
provision  of  the  bill  was  that  the  expenses  of 
these  schools  should  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  every  one  in  proportion  to  his 
general  tax  rate.  This  would  throw  on  wealth 
the  education  of  the  poor ;  and  the  justices,  be- 
ing generally  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  vfert 
unwilling  to  incur  that  burden,  and  I  believe 
5t  was  not  suffered  to  commence  in  a  single 
county. — Autobiography,  i,  48.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
67.  (1821.)  See  Academy,  Education,  Lan- 
guages, and  University. 

7728.  SCIENCE,  Acquirement  of.— The 
possession  of  science  is,  what  (next  to  an  hon- 
est heart)  will  above  all  things  render  you  dear 
to  your  friends,  and  give  you  fame  and  promo- 
tion in  your  own  country. — To  Peter  Carr.  i. 
395.     (P-.  '785.) 


7729.  SCIENCE,   American   field   of .— 

What  a  field  have  we  at  our  doors  to  signalize 
ourselves  in.  The  Botany  of  America  is  far 
from  being  exhausted,  its  Mineralogy  ts  un- 
touched, and  its  Natural  History  or  Zoology » 
totally  mistaken  and  misrepresented.  As  far  as 
I  have  seen,  there  is  not  one  single  species  of 
terrestrial  birds  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, and  I  question  if  there  be  a  single  species 
of  quadrupeds.  (Domestic  animals  are  to  be 
excepted.)  It  is  for  such  institutions  as  that 
[Harvard]  over  which  you  preside  so  worthily 
to  do  justice  to  our  country,  its  productions 
and  its  genius.  It  is  the  work  to  which  the 
young  men  whom  you  are  forming  should  lay 
their  hands.  We  have  spent  the  prime  of  our 
lives  in  procuring  them  the  precious  blessing 
of  liberty.  Let  them  spend  theirs  in  showing 
that  it  is  the  great  parent  of  science  and  ot 
virtue;  and  that  a  nation  will  be  great  in  both, 
always  in  proportion  as  it  is  free. — ^To  Dr. 
WiLLARD.     lii,  16.     (P.,  1789.) 

7730.  SCIENCE,    Common    property.— 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  the  common  property 
of  mankind,  and  any  discoveries  we  can  make 
in  t  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  yours  and  of 
every  other  nation,  as  well  as  our  own. — ^To 
Henry  Dearborn,  v,  hi.  Ford  bd.,  ix,  86. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7731.  SCIENCE,  Delight  in.— Nature  in- 
tended me  for  the  tranquil  pursuits  of  science, 
by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight. — ^To 
Dupont  db  Nemours,  v,  432.  (W.,  March  2, 
1809.) 

7732.  SCIENCE,  Elementary  works.— I 
have    received    a   copy    of   your    mathematical 

{principles  of  natural  philosophy,  which  I  have 
ookea  into  with  all  the  attention  which  the  rust 
of  age  and  long  continued  avocations  of  a  very 
different  character  permit  me  to  exercise.  I 
think  them  entirely  worthy  of  approbation,  both 
as  to  matter  and  method,  and  for  their  brevity 
as  a  text  book ;  and  I  remark  particularly  the 
clearness  and  precision  with  which  the  propo- 
sitions are  enounced  and,  in  the  demonstra- 
tions, the  easy  form  in  which  ideas  are  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  almost  intuitive 
and  self-evident.  Of  Cavallo's  book,  which 
you  say  you  are  enjoined  to  teach  [in  William 
and  Mary  College],  I  have  no  knowledge,  hav- 
ing never  seen  it ;  but  its  character  is,  1  think^ 
that  of  mere  mediocrity ;  and,  from  my  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  man,  I  should  expect  no 
more.  He  was  heavy,  capable  enough  of  un- 
derstanding what  he  had  read,  and  with  mem- 
ory to  retain  it,  but  ^without  the  talent  of  di- 
gestion or  'mprovement.  But,  indeed^  the  En- 
glish generally  have  been  Very  stationary  in 
latter  times,  and  the  French,  on  the  contrary, 
so  active  and  successful,  particularly  in  pre- 
paring elementary  books,  in  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences,  that. those  who  wish  for 
instruction,  without  caring  from  what  nation 
they  get  t.  resort  universally  to  the  latter  lan- 
guage. Besides  the  earlier  and  invaluable 
works  of  Euler  and  Bezont,  we  have  latterly 
that  of  Lacroix  in  mathematics,  of  Legendre 
in  geometry,  Lavoisier  in  chemistry,  the  ele- 
mentary works  of  Hauy  in  nhysics,  Biot  in 
experimental  physics  and  physical  astronomy, 
Dumeril  in  natural  history,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  detached  essays  of  Monee  and  others, 
and  the  transcendent  labors  of  Laplace.  I  am 
informed  by  a  highiy  instructed  person  recently 
from  Cambridge,  that  the  mathematic'ans  of 
that  institution,  sensible  of  being  in  the  rear  of 
those  of  the  continent,  and  ascribing  the  cause 
much  to  their  too  long-continued  nreference  of 
the   geometrical    over   the   analytical   methods, 
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733.  SCIENCE.   E:::cur 


"  h:*  — ir.i.  •  •  ■  Thi 
1  :<-  i  —  j»:  i'."*  ivs  be  ra-r.  r 
:r    .  ".-tc:       'i  "urs     s    rr.  : 

rrh  .  i:cil  cr. cyclopedia  ci  ; 
lik  rj  ::r  ihe  '••a?is.  .:  :!:< 
rr  r.'.r.l  ^r.d  the  uncn 
r  :'  ^r.  :•.  i  his  firs:  grea:  : 
:I:.c*  :  the  rpind  wh  ch  hii 
r  '..  «L:.ct>.  it  does  Tvl  j<e 
•rr. f.  :  ■•  >  any  one  thit  ti 
?    i  .:*!.r.   was   net  u-.th  b:r 


:t:-  irti 


Charron.    ir.vrc 


7734.   SCIENCE.   Mother  of  freedom.— 


7735.  SCIENCE.   Objects  of.— Thv 


7736.   SCIENCE.  Pursuit  of.— «Dr.  il.e  re- 


.v..  i:.e 


.  !:.?-  r  >-;  ;cct. 
...  -jh  !-  I  ■ 
.  -•:  the  :'.   w. 


•   .   :        ■•■..-   i:.c  r  n  .    i- 

-.:->.       ,:..«•..!    c.i:::.    !    \  c 

V-.;    .  -  ■       •     -    ■  :..•,.%.'.:  ::r''v   c::rc  :      r.  -r 

•    '    •  •         ■  •    '      -.:>    !  ;.    V  :  ..:    :  .u.:-:-   it   :"■;>■ 

■•  -     .     -.    '■        ■  ■  ■'    ->     th  '•       .:<■    '    ■•■  y    i:U-:H"i 

whic:;   t:.«-   tviti  n    tr'iiht   l-ri:.!:   t-»^  l-c.r   o:i   t!::< 

■  ■    .    •        •    •■  ■  .  ■•:•■:,     ;  •  ■!    i.-;M  c    i  ::0'.>i:r;i.;L-- 

•      •  .        .            •  "!...  .-  .-     :       :••..:.     \V:;.l;\-:>. 

7737.  SCIENCE.     Republican     govern- 

iiifint  aiifl. —  -   :■:.<•  :-  ■■..■•r«-  !!:ii».'r*tani  in  a 
:.•.■■'■     .•     :  .■     ■.■  .    ■'.'.:■:    v  •\*  vw.wt-v.l. — "]"•» 

7738.  -.     Si  i<  pir   i-   impr'rtant   to 

;:  •■:  ••  -1  ■•!"  .r  I  ■••  •.■•:''-l-i  in  c-'vcrr.-'.u't'.t 
■•  -I  -t  ■-  :  ■•.  «■-•.»•:. :i.;l  r  .  -t"*  |.i'-t«-oti.'n  .m.i"r.<t 
:..r-  •    ■     !     ...i.       I'-  •  -    -  .      vii.   ^^^.      'M- 

7739.  SCIENCES.  Distribution  of  the.— 

1    1.         1.-        lit'"     '  ■  r  y    ••:    y..-ir    .*^\<u-:'i    n! 
l.ii.    .  ,     ■!   -•.  ■«  :.,  I  •      '      It  will  III-  a  nion- 

uinciil  'I   t;..    |j..iir.iri.;  «.ij'  tin;  anlhor  and  of  the 


:r.  h-s  :-::k  de  la  Ssfts* 
:z..j,ir.i  ir.  — .p-rfect  ascription  o: 'i 
>.:-.::;r'  :.  rht^e  rr*:=j:--. e  fsculfes  ^^as  tie: 
..■:---:  :ei        .:•.:*    exccl'.crt     moral     work    *• 

■  -■  "  '!-.-.:  :r.  ::  I-T-i  p2cor.  :s  said  r..:  i 
:..-.  •,-:rrcI   .-  h:*  ^rt-it  work  until  h  s  rctin 

:    :r   :r.    ;.:"'.:;      :*:ce    in    x6.2i,      U  htre  *: 

-  :.*  ire  :■:  :e  arrarged  in  acconin:odati?r.  i 
•■•..■  ^-ch  cs  ».:  an  v.nversity,  they  w.'ii  1 
..r  MTei  :.  ccr.c:  ie  -Aith  the  kindred  qua;:.".c 
:    :■.<  •;:  :r::'e»>;r5  in  crdinary-.      For  a  libra: 

r.  jh  'A as  rr.y  :'!.;ect.  their  divisions  and  su 
.  .  •-?.  T.<  w'.'.  le   r-.aie  such   as   lo  throw  ci) 

■. -ir:::  jv.  isses  ■■:  '•  c'k<  under  each  separa 
-.  :.  .  hus,  in  the  library  ..f  a  physician  i 
'<s  ::'  that  *c:erce.  -:-z  Mh:ch  he  hars  :nar 
n: '.  \e  su:d:\:.ied  ur.-i^.r  many  heads;  ai 
!*.'  *c  of  la*,  o:  which  he  has  few,  will 
:  !  .ce  i  ur.  icr  a  "ir.^rlc  or.t.  The  lawyer,  aca 
a:'!  i  *tr-.r-.:te  his  law  l)Ooks  under  many  S'j 
::•.:?::•:■.<.  hs  n:td'ca'  under  a  single  one."  Vo 

ira  ■::'  rr.akinc  the  subject  matter  of  the  S( 
-.T.vc*  the  l:a*:5  of  thc'.r  distribution,  is  c« 
: .  :.'.y  :r.  :re  reai"«nable  than  that  of  the  i. 
•  '.::v*  t:  \%h  ch  they  are  addressed.  •  " 
V  trc  i  to  re-c«>r::pose  my  tabular  view  of  t 
-c'cr.ccs    I   5h.>'.:ld  certainly  transpose  a  certa 

■r.ir.vh.  The  natura!i«ts.  you  know,  dtstril*. 
:':•••  r.ist-ry  oi  n.iture  into  three  kingsdoms  or  i; 
:  ..rt'"c:-.t5 :  zoolog>".  botany,  mncralogy.  i 
<.  !  .:y.  ■  r  r:::'.d.  h'">wever.  occupies  so  r.:-.: 
-:  .;».-e  in  the  tield  of  science,  that  we  might  r< 
I...:  "  erect  :t  irto  a  fourth  kingdom  or  der«\i 
:••• :::.  r.::t.  'na*n'.uch  as  t  makes  a  part  of  t 
:.:■••. -.1  c.":'.-=tr-:cti--M  ■'•r.ly.  it  wo'.:!d  !'e  ;::•: 
pr-:«.r  I.?   sv.l"liv:iie   7i"»'M«"»cy    into   physica!  .r 

■  r.;l.  The  latter  ir.clud  v.g  ideolosry.  tthii 
■=.:■.  I  rv.cntal  science  generally,  in  r\y  catil-'C" 
c  r.-iiorin;;  ethics,  a*  well  as  rcligon.  as  v.: 
I  !i  ::i.-.i>  i.»  law  in  the  covernmert  oi  r:ar. 
I:.-.  1  thcTV.  in  thnt  >e>iuence.  L'ut  cert.iinly  l. 
:".ic-.'!ty  .f  rhoiTiihl  l^eloncs  to  animal  hi5tor> 

:  T!  ivT-Ttant  p.-rtion  of  it.  and  should  the 
I'.r.A    :t«   place. — To    Ms.    Woodwarp.     wi.  .;j 

''•:..     !  **  J  -. .  I 

—  SCIENTIFIC    SOCIETIES.— See   S 

iMTIFS.     S^IENTIFU'. 

—  SCIPIO.— See  ORATf)RY. 

--  SCREW    PBOPELLEB.— See    Inve! 

TIONS. 

7740.  SCULPTURE,    Style.— As   to  :l 

».*>if  or  costume  [for  a  statue  of  Genera!  Was! 
I'.k't.'n].  1  am  sure  the  artist,  and  everj*  pcrsc 
"•   taste  in    Kurope.   would  be   for  the  Roina: 
*     •     *     Out    boots    and    regimentals    have 
verv  punv  effect. — To  X.\thaniel  Macon. 
5.;5'.     (.M'..  1816.1 

7741.  SEAMEN.  American.— The  <e. 
r!t!i  which  our  navigation  raises  had  l>etter  t 
n*'  onr  own.  It  is  neither  our  wish  nor  our  ii 
!•  ffs!  ever  to  employ  [tho-se  of  England]. — T 
Wn.i.jvM  Short,     v'.  ijS.     (  M..  June  iSi.?' 

7742.  SEAMEN,    Distressed.- Anoth 

circumstance  which  claims  attention,  as  direct 
aiiect  ng  the  very  source  of  our  navigation. 
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the  defect  or  the  evasion  of  the  law  providing^ 
for  the  return  of  seamen,  and  particularly  ot 
those  belonginjf  to  vessels  sold  abroad.  Num- 
bers of  them,  discharged  in  foreign  ports,  have 
been  thrown  on  the  hands  of  our  consuls,  who. 
to  rescue  them  from  the  dangers  into  which 
their  distresses  might  plunge  them,  and  save 
them  to  their  country,  have  found  it  necessary 
in  some  cases  to  return  them  at  the  public 
•  charge. — Second  Annual  Mes.sage.  viii.  i6. 
Ford  ed.,  v  ii.  182.     (Dec.  1802.) 

7743.  SEAMEN,  Foreigrn.— Your  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  foreign  seamen  in  our 
cmplov.  renders  it  prudent,  in  my  opinion,  to 
drop  the  idea  of  any  proposition  not  to  employ 
thei"  — To  Aliiert  Gallatin,  v.  71.  (M., 
.April  1807.) 

—  SEARCH,    Bight    of.— See    Impress- 

.MENT. 

7744.  SECESSION,    Baleful.— Mr.    New 
showed  me  your  letter    *    *    ♦    which  gave 
•me  an  opportunity  of  observing  what  you  said 
as  to  the  effect,  with  you.  of  public  proceed- 
ings, and  that  it  was  not  unwise*  now  to  es- 
timate  the    separate    mass   of   Virginia   and 
North  Carolina,  with  a  view  to  their  separate 
•existence.     It  is  true  that  we  are  completely 
under  the  saddle  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut,  and   that   they   ride   us   very   hard, 
cruelly  insulting  our  feelings,  as  well  as  ex- 
'hao«=ting  our  strength  and  subsistence.    Their 
natural     friends,    the    three    other    Eastern 
States  join  them  from  a  sort  of  family  pride, 
and  they  have  the  art  to  divide  certain  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  so  as  to  make  use  of  them 
vto  govern  the  whole.     This  is  not  new,  it  is 
the  old  practice  of  despots ;  to  use  a  part  of 
the  people  to  keep  the  rest  in  order.     And 
those  who  have  once  got  an  ascendency,  and 
possessed  themselves  of  all  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  their   revenues  and  oflficcs.  have 
immense  means  of  retaining  their  advantage. 
But  our  present  situation  is  not  a  natural  one. 
The  republicans,  through  every  part  of  the 
Union,    say   that   it   was   the    irresistible   in- 
fluence and  popularity  of  General  Washing- 
ton played  off  by  the  cunning  of  Hamilton, 
which  turned    the  government  over  to  anti- 
republican  hands,  or  turned  the  republicans 
chosen   by   the   people   into   anti-republicans. 
He  delivered  it  over  to  his  successor  in  this 
state,   and  very  untoward  events   since,   im- 
proved with  great  artifice,  have  produced  on 
the    public    mind    the    impressions    we    see. 
But,  still.  I  repeat  it,  this  is  not  the  natural 
state.      Time    alone    would    bring    round    an 
order  of   things   more   correspondent   to   the 
sentiments    of    our    constituents.       But,    are 
there  no  events  impending,  which  will  do  it 
within  a  few  months?    The  crisis  with  Eng- 
land, the  public  and  authentic  avowal  of  sen- 
timents hostile  to  the  leading  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  the  prospect  of  a  war.  in  which 
we  shall  stand  alone,  land  tax.  stamp  tax,  in- 
crease of  public  debt.  &c.     Be  this  as  it  may, 
in  every  free  and  deliberating  society,  there 
must,   from  the  nature  of  man,  be  opposite 
parties,  and  violent  dissensions  and  discords; 

•  A  descendant  of  Mr.  Taylor  claimed  that  he 
wrote  "  it  is  not  usual  now  '\  Ac.  See  Ford  edi- 
tion.—Editor. 


and  one  of  these,  for  the  most  part,  must  pre- 
vail over  the  other  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
lime.     Perhaps  this  party  division  is  neces- 
sary to  induce  each  to  watch  and  debate  to 
the  people  the  proceedings  of  the  other.    But 
if   on    a    temporary    superiority    of    the    one 
party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scission  of 
the  Union,   no  federal  government  can  ever 
exist.     If  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  present  rule 
of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  we  break 
the  Union,  will  the  evil  stop  there?    Suppose 
the  New  England  States  alone  cut  oflF.  will 
our  nature  be  changed  ?  Are  we  not  men  still 
to  the  south  of  that,  and  with  all  the  passions 
of  men?    Immediately,  we  shall  see  a  Penn- 
sylvania and  a   Virginia  party  arise  in   the 
residuary  confederacy,  and  the  public  mind 
will  be  distracted  with  the  same  party  spirit. 
What  a  game,  too,  will  the  one  party  have  in 
their  hands,  by  eternally  threatening  the  other 
that  unless  they  do  so  and  so,  they  will  join 
their  northern  neighbors.     If  we  reduce  our 
Union  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  im- 
mediately the  conflict  will  be  established  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  these  two  States, 
and    they    will    end    by    breaking    into   their 
simple  units.     Seeing,  therefore,  that  an  as- 
sociation of  men  who  will  not  quarrel  with 
one  another  is  a  thing  which  never  existed, 
from    the    greatest    confederacy    of    nations 
down  to  a  town  meeting  or  a  vestry;  seeing 
that  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with, 
I  had  rather  keep  our  New  England  asso- 
ciates for  that  purpose,  than  to  see  our  bicker- 
ings transferred  to  others.    They  are  circum- 
scribed within  such  narrow  limits,  and  their 
population   so  full,   that   their  numbers  will 
ever  be  the  minority,  and  they  are  marked, 
like    the    Jews,    with    such    a    perversity    of 
character,  as  to  constitute,  from  that  circum- 
stance, the  natural  division  of  our  parties.    A 
little  patience,  and  we  shall  see  the  reign  of 
witches  pass  over,  their  spells  dissolved,  and 
the  people  recovering  their  true  sight,  restor- 
ing their  government  to  its  true  principles. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  suf- 
fering deeply  in  spirit,  and  incurring  the  hor- 
rors of  a  war,  and  long  oppressions  of  enor- 
mous public  debt.    But  who  can  say  what  would 
be  the  evils  of  a  scission,  and  when  and  where 
they  would  end?    Better  keep  together  as  we 
arc.  haul  ofiF  from  Europe  as  soon  as  we  can. 
and  from  all  attachments  to  any  portions  of 
it;  and  if  they  show  their  power  just  suffi- 
ciently to  hoop  us  together,  it  will  be  the  hap- 
piest  situation    in   which   we   can   exist.     If 
the  game  runs  sometimes  against  us  at  home, 
we  must  have  patience  till   luck  turns,  and 
then  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  winning 
back  the  principles  we  have  lost.     For  this  is 
a  game  where  principles  are  the  stake. — To 
John  Taylor,     iv,  245.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  263. 
(Pa.,  June  1798.) 

—  SECESSION,     Kentucky     and. — See 

Kentucky. 

7745.  SECESSION,  Local  discontented- 
ness  and. — Dangers  of  another  kind  [than 
usurpation]  might  more  reasonably  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  perfect  and  distinct  or- 
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ganization,  civil  and  military,  of  the  States; 
to  wit,  that  certain  States  from  local  and 
occasional  discontents,  might  attempt  to 
secede  from  the  Unitm.  This  is  ceriainly 
possible  and  would  be  befriended  by  this 
regular  [civil  and  military]  organization. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discontents 
can  spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to 
faze  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive  a  Union ; 
and  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority, 
they  would  then  become  the  regiilar  govern- 
ment, acquire  the  ascendency  in  Congress,  and 
be  able  to  redress  their  own  grievances  by 
laws  peaceably  and  constitutionally  passed. 
And  even  the  States  in  which  local  discon- 
tents might  engender  a  commencement  of 
fermentation,  would  be  paralyzed  and  self- 
checked  by  that  very  division  into  parties  into 
which  we  have  fallen,  into  which  all  States 
must  fall  wherein  men  are  at  liberty  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  freely,  according  to  the 
diversities  of  their  individual  conformations, 
and  which  are.  perhaps,  essential  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  the  government,  by  the  censorship 
which  these  parties  habitually  exercise  over 
each  other.— To  Destutt  Tracy,  v,  57 i- 
Ford  eu.,  ix,  309.    (M.,  1811.) 

7746.  SECESSION,  Louisiana  purchase 
and.— Whether  we  remain  in  one  confederacy, 
or  form  into  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  con- 
federacies. I  believe  not  very  important  to 
the  happiness  of  either  part.*  Those  of  the 
Western  confederacy  will  be  as  much  our 
cliilclrcn  and  descendants  as  those  of  the 
Eastern,  and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified 
what  that  country,  in  future  time.aswith  this: 
and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation  at  some 
future  day.  vet  I  should  feel  the  duty  and  the 
dcMre  to  promote  the  Western  interests  a^ 
zealously  as  the  Kastern.  doing  all  the  good 
for  both  portitms  of  our  future  family  which 
slKmld  fall  within  my  power.— To  Dr.  Joskph 
Pkikstlkv.  iv.  525.  Ford  ED.,  viii.  295.  (W.. 
Jan.    i«04.) 

7747.  SECESSION,  Missouri  question 
nnd.— Should  time  not  be  Riven,  and  the 
sclii«-ni  [Missouri]  be  pushed  to  separation. 
it  w-ll  Ir  for  ;i  ^hor  term  only:  two  or  thrct' 
vears*  trial  will  bring  them  back,  like  quar- 
u-llini:  lover-  to  renewed  embraces,  and  in- 
rna-i-d  .itTeciions.  The  experiment  of  sep 
arati<»n  wonUl  M)on  pnne  to  both  that  they 
had  nuitnallv  miscalculated  their  best  in- 
tercut-. And  even  were  the  parties  in  Con- 
pres>  to  secede  in  a  passion,  the  soberer  people 
\voiil<:  c.'ill  a  convention  and  cement  again  tlie 
severance  attempted  by  the  insanity  of  their 
fnnclionaries.— To  Richard  Rush,  vii,  182. 
(M..  iSjo.) 

7748.  SECESSION,  New  England  and.— 
I  am  plad  of  an  occa-^ion  of  congratulating 
you  I  William  I':usti>|  as  well  as  my  country, 
on  your  acce-sion  to  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  our  l-'.xecutivc  councils.  [Secretaryship 
of  War]  Be-iiles  the  general  advantages  we 
may  proini>e  ourselves  from  the  employment 
•  The  opn.>niMits  of  the  l^niisiana  purchase  wot ^.', 
at  this  period.  predietinR  dire  disaster  to  the  Union 
because  of  its  acquihition.— KlUTOR. 


of  your  talents  and  intesrity  in  so  impoitai 
a  station,  we  may  hope  peculiar  effect  fmi 
towards  restoring  deeply  wounded  111119  h 
tween  your  native  State  [  MassachnsettsJ  a 
her  sisters.  The  design  of  the  leadioK  ki 
eralists  then  having  direction  of  the  Siatt.  1 
take  advantage  of  the  first  war  with  Engla 
to  separate  the  New  England  States  from  it 
Union,  has  distressingly  impaired  our  fotB 
confidence  in  them.  In  this,  as  in  ill  oihi 
cases,  we  must  do  them  full  justice,  and  dbIi 
the  fault  all  their  own,  should  the  last  hope  ( 
human  liberty  be  destined  to  receive  its  fifli 
srah  from  them. — ^To  Wuxiam  Eusns.  Fa 
FP..  ix,  236.     (M.,  Oct    i8og.)     See  Eosn 

7749 .     Should    the    determia 

tion  of  England,  now  formally  expressed.  1 
take  possession  of  the  ocean,  and  to  suffer  1 
commerce  on  it  but  through  her  ports,  for 
a  war  upon  us.  I  foresee  a  possibilitir  of  a  s^ 
arate  treaty  between  her  and  your  £ssex  me 
•  w  the  principles  of  neutrality  and  oommen 
Pickering  here,  and  his  nephew  WiDiai 
there,  can  easily  negotiate  this.  Such  a  la 
to  the  quietists  in  our  ranks  with  yon,  mil 
recruit  theirs  to  a  majority.  Yet,  escdnd 
;is  thev  would  be  from  intercourse  with  t 
rest  of  the  Union  and  of  Europe,  1  scara 
see  the  gain  they  would  propose  to  the 
selves,  even  for  the  moment.  The  defccli 
would  certainly  disconcert  the  other  States.1 
it  could  not  ultimately  endanger  their  safe 
They  are  adequate,  in  all  points,  to  a  defens 
war.  However,  I  hope  your  maiority,  with  1 
aid  it  is  entitled  to.  will  save  us  from  t 
trial,  to  which  I  think  it  possible  we  are  i 
vancing.-— To  HEiotY  Dearborn,  v.  t 
(P.F.,  Aug.  181T.)  See  Embargo^  Fedei 
isTs,  Hartford  Convention  and  Monasci 

7750.  SECESSION,     Snppreasion    oi 

What  docs  this  English  faction  with  you 
N'ew  England]  mean?  Their  newspapers 
rebellion,  and  that  thev  will  not  remain  uni 
with  us  unless  we  will  permit  them  to  gov 
the  majority.  If  this  be  their  purpose,  tl 
ami -republican  spirit,  it  ought  to  be  met 
once.  But  a  government  like  ours  should 
hlow  in  believing  this,  should  put  forth 
whole  might,  when  necessary,  to  suppress 
and  promptly  return  to  the  paths  of  rec 
ciliation.  The  extent  of  our  country  secure; 
I  hope,  from  the  vindictive  passions  of 
petty  incorporations  of  Greece.  I  rather  s 
pect  that  the  principal  office  of  the  ot 
seventeen  States  will  be  to  moderate  aud 
strain  the  excitement  of  our  friends  with  y 
when  they  (with  the  aid  of  their  brothers 
the  other  States,  if  they  need  it),  shall  lu 
brought  the  rebellious  to  their  feet.  Tl 
count  on  British  aid.  But  what  can  that  ai 
them  by  land?  They  would  separate  fr 
their  friends,  who  alone  furnish  employm 
for  their  navigation,  to  unite  with  their  0 
rival  for  that  employment.  When  interdic 
the  harbors  of  their  quondam  brethren,  tl 
will  go,  I  suppose,  to  ask  and  share  m 
carr>'ing  trade  of  their  rivals,  and  a  disp 
sation  with  their  navip^tion  act  They  tii 
they  will  be  happier  in  an  association  on 
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the  rulers  of  Ireland,  the  East  and  West  In- 
dies, than  in  an  independent  government, 
where  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  their 
proportional  share  only  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  But,  I  trust,  that  such  perverseness 
will  not  be  that  of  the  honest  and  well-mean- 
ing mass  of  the  federalists  of  Massachusetts ; 
and  that  when  the  questions  of  separation  and 
rebellion  shall  be  nakedly  proposed  to  them, 
the  Gores  and  the  Pickerings  will  find  their 
levees  crowded  with  silk  stocking  geritry,  but 
no  yeomanry;  an  army  of  officers  without 
soldiers. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  vi,  63.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  359-     (M.,  1812.) 

7751.  SECESSION,  War  with  Prance 
and. — It  is  quite  impossible  when  we  consider 
all  the  existing  circumstances,  to  find  any  rea- 
son in  its  favor  [war  against  France]  resulting 
from  views  cither  of  interest  or  honor,  ana 
plausible  enough  to  impose  even  on  the  weakest 
mind :  and  especially,  when  it  would  be  under- 
taken by  a  majority  of  one  or  two  only.  What- 
ever, then,  be  our  stock  of  charity  or  liberality, 
we  must  resort  to  other  views.  And  those  so 
well  known  to  have  been  entertained  at  An- 
napolis, and  afterwards  at  the  grand  [Phila- 
delphia] convention,  by  a  particular  set  of  men, 
present  themselves  as  those  alone  which  can 
account  for  so  extraordinary  a  degree  of  im- 
petuosity. Perhaps,  instead  of  what  was  then 
in  contemplation,  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
which  has  been  so  much  the  topic  to  the  east- 
ward of  late,  may  be  the  thing  aimed  at. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  222.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  220. 
(Pa.,  March  1798.) 

7752.  SECBECY,  Government  and. — 

All  nations  have  found  it  necessary,  that  for 
the  advantageous  conduct  of  their  aifairs,  some 
of  their  proceedings,  at  least,  should  remain 
known  to  their  executive  functionary  only. — 
To  George  Hay.  v,  97.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  57. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7753.  SECRET  SERVICE  MONEY, 
Necessary. — That  in  cases  of  military  opera- 
tions some  occasions  for  secret  service  money 
must  arise,  is  certain.  But  I  think  that  they 
should  be  more  fully  explained  to  the  govern- 
ment than  General  Wilkinson  has  done,  seems 
also  proper. — To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  322. 
(W..  July  1808.) 

—  SECRET  SOCIETIES.— See  Societies 
(Secret). 

7754.  SECRETARIES  OF  LEGATION, 

Training. — I  explained  to  you  in  my  former 
letter  the  principles  on  wh'ch  [the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Sumter  to  be  Secretary  of  Legation] 
was  made,  to  wit,  ♦  ♦  *  to  teach  for  pub- 
lic service  in  future  such  subjects  as  from  their 
standing  in  society,  talents,  principles  and  for- 
tune, may  probably  come  into  the  public  coun- 
cils.— To  Robert  R.  Livingston.  Ford  ed.. 
vii-,  30.     (1801.) 

7755.  SECTIONALISM,*  Dangers  of.— 
The  idea  of  a  geographical  line,  once  sug- 
gested, will  brood  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  prefer  the  gratification  of  their  ungov- 
ernable passions  to  the  peace  and  union  of 
their  country.— To  M.  L.  Hill,  vii,  155. 
(M..   1820.) 

7756. .     All,  I  fear,  do  not  see 

the  speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on 
us  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or  later.     The  line 


of  division  lately  marked  out  between  dif- 
ferent portions  of  our  confederacy,  is  such  as 
will  never,  I  fear,  be  obliterated,  and  we  arc 
now  trusting  to  those  who  are  against  us  in 
position  and  principle,  to  fashion  to  their  own 
form  the  minds  and  aflFections  of  our  youth. 
— To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  204.  (M.» 
1821.) 

7757.  SECTIONALISM,  Moral  and  po- 
litical.— ^A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with 
a  marked  principle,  moral  and  political,  once 
conceived  and  held  up  to  the  angry  passions 
of  men,  will  never  be  obliterated;  and  every 
new  irritation  will  mark  it  deeper  and  deeper. 
—To  John  Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed..  x, 
157.    (M.,  1820.) 

7758.  SECTIONALISM,  Peace  and.— I 
am  so  completely  withdrawn  from  all  atten- 
tion to  public  matters,  that  nothing  less  could 
arouse  me  than  the  definition  of  a  geograph- 
ical line  which,  as  an  abstract  principle,  is  to 
become  the  line  of  separation  of  these  States, 
and  to  render  desperate  the  hope  that  man 
can  ever  enjoy  the  two  blessings  of  peace  and 
self-government. — To  H.  Nelson,  vii,  151. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  156.  (M.,  1820.)  See  Appor- 
tionment and  Secession. 

7759.  SEDITION  LAW,  Connecticut 
cases. — With  respect  to  the  dismission  of  the 
prosecutions  for  sedition  in  Connecticut,  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  a  tenet  of  the  republic- 
an portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  that  the  Se- 
dition law  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and 
therefore  void.  On  this  ground  I  considered 
it  as  a  nullity  wherever  I  met  it  in  the  course 
of  my  duties;  and  on  this  ground  I  directed 
nolle  prosequis  in  all  the  prosecutions  whch 
had  been  instituted  under  it,  and  as  far  as  the 
public  sentiment  can  be  inferred  from  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  we  mav  say  that  th's 
opinion  had  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  The 
prosecutions,  therefore,  which  were  afterwards 
mstituted  in  Connecticut,  of  which  two  were 
against  printers,  two  against  preachers,  and  one 
against  a  judge,  were  too  inconsistent  with  thi» 
principle  to  be  permitted  to  go  on.  We  were 
bound  to  administer  to  others  the  same  measure 
of  law,  not  which  thev  had  meted  out  to  us, 
but  we  to  ourselves,  and  to  extend  to  all  equally 
the  protection  of  the  same  constitutional  prin- 
ciples. Those  prosecutions  too  were  chiefly  for 
charges  against  myself,  and  I  had  from  the  be- 
ginning laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  notice  nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  believed  that  the  long  course  of 
services  in  which  I  had  acted  on  the  public 
stage,  and  under  the  eye  of  mv  fellow  citizens, 
furnished  better  evidence  to  them  of  my  char- 
acter and  principles,  than  the  angrv  invectives 
of  adverse  partisans  in  whose  eyes  the  very  acts 
most  approved  by  the  majority  were  subjects 
of  the  i^eatest  demerit  and  censure.  These 
prosecutions  aeainst  them,  therefore,  were  to 
be  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  duty. — To  Gideon 
Granger,  vi,  332.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  456.  (M., 
1814.)     See  Libels. 

7760.  SEDITION  LAW,  England  and.— 
I  enclose  you  a  column,  cut  out  of  a  London 
paper,  to  show  you  that  the  English,  though 
charmed  with  our  making  their  enemies  our 
enemies,  yet  blush  and  weep  over  our  Sedition 
law. — To  John  iaylor.  iv,  260.  Ford  ed.^ 
vii,  311.     (M.,  1798.) 

7761.  SEDITION  LAW,  ExecutlTe  vn- 
Judiciary. — You  seem  to  think  vt.  d^N^ 
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776S.  SELF-GOVZBNKENT.    CUsses 

vs.  Masses—The  genera!  .prcac  of  the  ligh: 
-  -.:.: -ce  ::.if  ^. ready  :a:d  open  to  even- view 
.  .  :  .  -.  c  :r::t.!.  i.:at  the  i^ia^s  of  mankind 
.  .>  ::  :  ..n  .w.  rn  with  >acd:e<  on  their  bacVv 
:•■  r  ft  :r.v..rca  !cw  !>ooted  and  ^purred.  ren^Jv 
'r-  r-^-'^;;-^  :cgit_:mate!y.  by  the  jjrace  .-f 
C:-:  — 10  R..V.ER  C.  Wfightmax.  Mi  4=0 
:    :.:    i..'.  X.  ;■)!.     (M..  June   rS.>6  )         "     * 

7769.  SELF-GOVEKNMENT.  Connecti- 
cut and.— 1 1  wov.W  seem  i!npo>>iMe  that  .-i 

■;-.  v..i^«.n:   re..p:e    [of  C.mn-jciic:!tl    witii  the 

■  ■■;'"■•.->■    '"'^    roadmg    and    right    of    thinking. 

I  -..■•.:...'.    o>nt:ruie    mv.ch     longer    to    vhi:rh,r 

1  ■::-'. cr    lie  pupilage  of  an  interested  ari>!..v- 

'.cy  of  pr:c>t-  and  lawyer-;,  persuading  thor- 

[  •  il-^^iri:>:  themselves,  and  to  let  thein  ih:nk 

I   r  :hcm.     I  sincerely  wish  that  vour  irur:> 

::.:>■  awaken  them  from  this  voluntary  tlix- 

r.-laiiun  «'f  mind,  restore  them  xn  a  duo  c- 

•::"a:e  of  themselves  and  their  fellow  cit:=:inv 

aiul  a  just  ahhorrencc  of  the  falsehoods  an-J 

arti!ices     which     have     seduced     them.— Ti> 

1  I!nM.\>    SmVMOVR.       V.    44.       Fi>RD   ED.,   ix.    U. 

(\\..  1807. )    Sec  CoxNKCTiriT. 

7770.  SELF-GO VEBNMENT,  Education 

and.— Whenever  the  people  are  well  in- 
formed, they  can  be  trusted  with  their  otvn 
p:- vernment.— To  Dr.  Price,  ii.  5^3  iP. 
i7S<->. ) 

7771.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,    Europe 

and.— A  first  attempt  to  recover  the  rijih.  f 
-ilf-government  may  fail,  so  may  a  sec  mi  1 
a  third,  etc.  But  as'  a  younger  and  more  -n- 
"^tructed  race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  b- 
c  »mes  more  and  more  intuitive,  and  a  fourth. 
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a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent  one  of  the  ever 
renewed  attempts  will  ultimately  succeed.  In 
France,  the  first  efiFort  was  defeated  by  Robes- 
pierre, the  second  by  Bonaparte,  the  third 
by  Louis  XVIIL  and  his  holy  allies;  another 
is  yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  ex- 
cepted, has  caught  the  spirit;  and  all  will 
attain  representative  government,  more  or 
less  perfect.  *  *  *  To  attain  all  this,  how- 
ever, rivers  of  blood  must  yet  flow,  and  years 
of  desolation  pass  over;  yet  the  object  is 
worth  rivers  of  blood,  and  years  of  desolation. 
For  what  inheritance  so  valuable,  can  man 
leave  to  his  posterity?  You  and  I  shall  look 
down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious 
achievements  to  man.  which  will  add  to  the 
joys  even  of  heaven.— To  John  Adams,  vii. 
307.    Ford  ed.,  x,  270.    (M.,  1823.) 

7772.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Experi- 
ments in. — We  have  no  interests  nor  pas- 
sions different  from  those  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. We  have  the  same  object,  the  success 
of  representative  government.  Nor  are  we 
acting  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
human  race.  The  event  of  our  experiment 
is  to  show  whether  man  can  be  trusted  with 
self-government.  The  eyes  of  suflFering  hu- 
manity are  fixed  on  us  with  anxietv  as  their 
only  hope,  and  on  such  a  theatre,  for  such  a 
cause,  we  must  suppress  all  smaller  passions 
and  local  considerations. — To  Governor  Hall. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  156.     (W..  July  1802.) 

7773.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  French 
people  and. — The  people  of  France  have 
never  been  in  ihe  habit  of  self-government, 
are  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  acknowledging 
that  fundamental  law  of  nature,  by  which 
alone  self-government  can  be  exercised  by  a 
society,  I  mean  the  lex  majoris  partis.  Of 
the  sacredness  of  this  law.  our  countrymen 
are  impressed  from  their  cradle,  so  that  with 
them  it  is  almost  innate.— To  John  Brecken- 
RiDGE.    Ford  ed.,  vii.  417.     (Pa,,  1800.) 

7774. .    Who  could  have  thought 

the  French  nation  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment?—To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Ford  ed., 
viii,   179.     (W.,  1802.) 

7775.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Genera- 
tions and. — The  pre  ent  generation  has  the 
same  right  of  self-government  which  the  past 
one  has  exercised  for  it.sclf. — To  John  H. 
Pleasants,  vii,  346.  Ford  ed.,  x,  303.  (M., 
1824.) 

7776.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Growth 
of. — When  forced  to  assume  self-government, 
\M-  were  novices  in  its  science.  Its  principles 
and  forms  had  entered  little  into  our  former 
education.  We  established  however  some,  al- 
though not  all  its  important  principles.— To 
John  Cartwright.    vii.  356.    (M.,  1824.) 

7777.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Interfer- 
ence with. — We  [the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses]  cannot,  my  Lord,  close  with  the 
terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord  North's  Con- 
ciliatory Propositions]  *  ♦  ♦  because  the 
British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  support  of  civil  government  in 
the  Colonies.  For  us, not  for  them,  has  govern- 


ment been  instituted  here.  Agreeable  to  our 
ideas,  provision  has  been  made  for  such  of- 
ficers as  we  think  necessary  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  any  other  legislature  has  a  right  to 
prescribe  either  the  number  or  pecuniary  ap- 
pointments of  our  offices.  As  a  proof  that  the 
claim  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  support  of  civil  gov- 
ernment is  novel,  and  of  a  late  date,  we  take 
leave  to  refer  to  an  Act  of  our  Assembly^ 
passed  so  long  since  as  the  thirty-second  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  in- 
tituled, '*  An  Act  for  Raising  a  Publick  Rev- 
enue, and  for  the  Better  Support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia ".  This  act  was  brought  over  by  Lord 
Culpepper,  then  Governor,  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  and  was  enacted  in  the  name 
of  the  "  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly ". — Address  to  Governor  Dun  more.  Ford 
Eu.,  i,  456.    (1775.) 

7778.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Irresisti- 
ble.— Alliances,  holy  or  hellish,  may  be 
formed,  and  retard  the  epoch  of  deliverance, 
may  swell  the  rivers  of  blood  which  are  yet 
to  flow,  but  their  own  will  close  the  scene, 
and  leave  10  mankind  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  324. 
Ford  ed.,  .x,  280.     (M.,  1823.) 

7779.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Limit a- 
tloxui  of. — The  right  of  self-government  docs 
not  comprehend  the  government  of  others. — 
Official  Opinion,  vii,  499.  Ford  ed.,  v,  208. 
(1790.) 

7780.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Local.— 
My  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of 
learning  had  for  a  further  object  to  impart  to 
these  wards  those  portions  of  self-KOvcm- 
ment  for  which  they  are  best  qualified,  by 
confiding  to  them  the  care  of  their  poor,  their 
roads,  police,  elections,  the  nomination  of  ju- 
rors, administration  ot  justice  in  small  cases, 
elementary  exercises  of  militia;  in  short,  to 
have  made  them  little  republics,  with  a  warden 
at  the  head  of  each,  for  all  those  concerns 
which,  being  under  their  eye,  they  would 
better  manage  than  the  larger  republics  of 
the  county  or  State.  A  general  call  of  ward 
meetings  by  their  wardens  on  the  same  day 
through  the  State,  would  at  any  time  produce 
the  genuine  sense  of  the  people  on  any  re- 
quired point,  and  would  enable  the  State  to 
act  in  mass,  as  [the  New  England]  people 
have  so  often  done,  and  with  so  much  effect 
by  their  town  meetings. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,  225.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  427.  (M.,  1813.)  See 
Wards. 

7781.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Louisiana 
and. — Although  it  is  acknowledged  that  our 
new  fellow  citizens  [in  Louisiana]  arc  as  yet 
as  incapable  of  self-government  as  children, 
yet  some  [in  Congress]  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  suspend  its  principles  for  a  single 
moment.  The  temporary  or  territorial  gov- 
ernment of  that  country,  therefore,  will  en- 
counter great  difficulty. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  283.     (W.,  Dec.  l8a^.^ 
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7782.  SZLF-G0VEBX3IZXT.        Maxi- 

77S3.  SZLF-GOVERNMEXT.  Men  capa- 
ble cf. — ;  :.  i    ;  :.     :    ..r     .:-  *.    .'.  '.':.-:  r-v-->.   "f 
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7784. I    ::^.v    r  :    any    .:•-:: 

r.-.- r  ::r'.-  "::  i' '.v  •:'  c  vcrr.r.c  :;".c::>c*v- * 
^^  •:.  •::  ::  ::::.-- —T..  T  3  H.-^l^.  v..  :-< 
«  I'.  17^7  ) 

7785. S  -•:---  ::  :^  ^aii  :::\: 

.  f  :.:•.■••::  •  .•  :•  *"  • ::  *  ■:  :r\:<:e'i  w::::  ::.r 
;:  •.•-:::..••:.!  ■  •  •"vr-'  < 'r  l-jivv'  wv  :  i::- ! 
;i:  i!'!-.  i:^  t!  '•  :  r:::  •  !  k:ncr-.  :  <  povem  h::::? 
I..-  :  >•■  ry  ;.T>wr'  t!  -  .;•-.!:  .::.— !':k^t  In- 
.\"    'i'M.  A:  :.-..=.--      '..".!.  3.     F'"'RJ  ei'..  vii:.  3. 

7786. -.     I;  i'  :;  ■:.^I  :y  :r:::::  th..: 

I';::   >  >•::;-.•■'.  L"  •  :   -'!:-.;  ••.  i-.':::*:'-:::.  :i:v"  ■•:■:'> 

\-.:.k.'I   ;:-:!-  •■!   ::>   wr-.-M—Jo  M.   PS   Mak- 
i...;^      v:i.  77.     'M  .  :Si7  • 
77S7.  SELF-GOVERNMENT.     NaturaL 

—  '.■'•■'.    •*.  •■    ::-*':rc   ■:    :'.-.:!ij?-.    rvcry    -  o-A'.y 

".-:    :i!    ;.!     ':::.:•'    7)..-^?--    witVi:'!    ;i-c:t    il'.c 

.   •.rr.i.rji   •.•.-..  .r-   •■•I   '.c^'!-!;if.'n — Ri«;nT>  •■?■ 

i'.:    ::   !i    .\':;    :   ."..     i.    i^v"^.     I-'.'R:»  e:-..  1.  443. 

77SS.  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  Preserva- 
tion of. — {•    ' '.h' •  '.*■-      'T  ^'.ti/cr.-  :n  be  nn 

•'■■!"  <  !  •  •.:,'!•  "...v  ::i  *'.••■::-»•. vt  ^  Wv  :irv 
;'.;.■  •■.  ;•:•  •  !  M:  ."ir  ill-i;  \i'"!i:!:i::l  !I  u  e 
v.  ■::  •  •:i  ■:  ■:  :.-  >  .—  T-.  r.  M.  K\n:»":.:m  -.v. 
..JO.     i  ■■.   ■  .  .•  .  '. :!.  ;-'.?        I\i  .  l-\"'    :>•«•  ' 

7780.  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  Purposes 
of. — "1  1;.  i.:-.-(.:i-  v.i-  ]•;..<■  :i:a.i'/  [I'-T  r»'.ir 
'.''.•.•  :'".;r.  I. • !  •'::<■  -r.vli  ;.-  pi"  :i>f  «uir-c!vc>; 
ti  I -v  ;.!.  v.'r  '".it  -".l.-i.iiif.il  i»i!r|)'  >(.-  el  ji-'V - 
<  :m  -lit  ;.'.!  •']  -w-'wr.  -.r.ul  m-.I-at  pnr,>u-c> 
i"..:,  r.  I  .'  •'.■  :'  :  :.■■•  '•«  :.:.  -.vrrKl. — KKi'i.v  i«) 
I...  :.   N  ■■  ..-   i',   .  ■-:.;i».\       l"..iji  1:1...  i.  471  j. 

I  :■•.    -7:^  • 

7790.  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  Qualifica- 

liriii.-;     for. — >•  ;.-.i-   ;<:ip;ir;.:i«ii    -tci!;-   ir-cvs- 
■  ■.   t<-  (|'!.i:;\   ll-.t    i-iily  t'\  ;i  n.it:«.n   fur  ^cll- 
-.■■  \i  rii;:ii  i:i  -    i'l      Pic      .I'»M-.ril      PkiKSii.iY. 
i  •-■  :.     ;.  .  vi'i.  i7'j.     (  \\'..  iSnj.  1 

771)1.  SELF-GOVERNMENT.  Reason 
jiiul. — ii  ',  Ip-i:-  r.'il'ir  fi'f  n-  !«>  liavi-  pmilnord 
li.i  \\v  I  ^t;:  '.•■lurf  \\!:'>  lia«l  tlu-  oniira.i;t-  l«) 
<.iv:an-  il.ai  il:«-  rt-ax.ii  «•!  man  may  lie  tru-^tol 
v.. til  "la-  :..riiial;i'ii  •■I  lii>  "iwii  acimn. —  I'n 
J\Mi.>  M  \i:i.«-«'.N.  ii,  (.7.  I'uRi)  LI).,  iv.  ,^34. 
(1'..  17>'''J 


■792.  SEI-r-GOVEKNlIEXT.  I 

r:  t  .r.h.-' ::.ir--  f  :he  ?e-.cra!  : 
:-:.':.-t  »:•.*•-:  .-J  ire  ^zi's^^cz  :■  •  :hc  !2 
y  av^Te'i  s:  :he:r  nr?:  -c::Ien:cn 
.:'.:rf  ri*  ha.  e  sir.ce  Seen  zv.Z'ii 
'.'^r..-:  Lc.s:-!a:i:re?.   d"j!y  c"n?r:r 

:  r. tr; c  w: :  r.  : h  c :  r  o  wn  c '  n  ?cr. t. 
z>'.2:"re  '.\r.a:rver  can  r:s:r::!v  exe 
:.:  -:  y  yer  ir.tr.':  and  :::erc  priviie 
.•  :  .y  :!-e  c. rr.r:.  r:  rfgr::-  of  mank: 
r.'::'.':^-:  ':y  the  po'.irical  con5:i:u::on>  ti 
I  rr-rc:::ve!y  a*4::n7e.i.  and  a:*o  by 
charter-  •-£  ccmpacr  from  the  Crown 
:  •  t:  ;  N  of  Alt  f m  a.\le»  Col'ntv.  Foi 
4:^^     •  Ju'y  26.  1774-1 

7793. .     Ever>-    man.   an 

■  [y  of  n'.en  on  earth.  pos5e5<e?  the 
••/.:-s?"vernrT:en:.     They  receive  it  \vi 
'  r!rc  trn:  the  hand  of  nature.     Ind 
exercise  it  by  their  single  will,  collec 
::.,r.   ry  that  .f  their   rr.a.-'-nty :   for 

:  the  >;:j;  nry  i-  the  natiirai    law  0 
'  o:ety  ci  nen. — Official  Onxrox. 
f'-k?  ed..  v.  jo5.    «  i7«x)  ■» 

7794.  S£LF-00V1:BNM£M'T.    B 

limits. — We  owe  every  oih.er  <acri! 
.  i:r-c!ve>.  to  our  lederai  brethren.  an« 
w.r'.d  at  large,  to  pursue  with  temi 
per:ieverrir.ce  the  great  experiment 
^hall  prove  that  man  i<i  capable  of  !i 
^  ciety.  g'-kverning  it-^elf  by  laws  >clf-i: 
and  >ccuring  to  it^  members  the 
tv.cnt  of  lite,  liberty,  property  and  pea 
further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  1 
rr.ent  of  its  choice  >hall  manifc-t  a  u 
to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once  to 
!>ut  that  the  will  and  the  watch fulne* 
^••i:n«ier  parts  will  reform  its  al>errati( 
call  it  to  original  and  legitimate  pr 
anil  restrain  it  within  tlie  rightful  1: 
-»!f -government. — ViKr.ixiA  Protest. 
I'nKn  Ki>..  X.  351.    (  M..  1825.) 

7795.  SELF-GGVEBNMENT.Spa 

and. — I  fear  the  Spaniard>  are  t^o 
«I'prt->ed  by  ignorance  and  supersti: 
-c!i-governmcnt.  and  whether  a  chan^ 
i""r«.ign  111  dt'mc'iiic  despotism  will  be  I 
ail\aniage  remains  to  bo  <et-n. — T 
Samikl  Bkuwx.    vi,  165.     (M..  1813.) 

7796.  SELF-GGVEBNMENT.  Stv 
— 1  ^ince^cly  think  that  the  promincni 
accis  of  the  country  where  you  are  coi 
bettor  prepare  their  sons  for  the  i.l:i:ii 
will  have  to  perform  in  their  new  govci 
than  by  ^ending  them  here  [the  L'ni 
"f  Virginia]  where  they  might  I 
lamiliari/ed  with  the  habits  and  praci 
-clf-government.  This  lesson  is  >carccl: 
ao<iiiircd  but  in  this  country,  and  yet  w 
it.  the  political  ves.^el  is  all  sail  ai 
l)ar.a>t.t— To  Hkn'ry  Dearborn.  Ford 
:^7.     (M..  1822.) 

7797.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,    Tn 
for.— The  qualifications  for  self-govei 

♦  Jofferson's  own  cmmty.— EDITOR.. 

♦  "  Kxcept  that  tif  livinR  under  a  governi 
unlimited  powers."— Eini OR. 

t  (ienoral  Dearborn  wan  then  Minister  to  P« 
— EnnoR. 
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in  society  are  not  innate.  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  habit  and  long  training.*— To  Edward 
Everett,     vii,  341  •     (M.,  1824.) 

7798.  SELF-CK)VBBNMENT,  Univer- 
sal.— I  wish  to  see  all  mankind  exercising 
self-government,  and  capable  of  exercising  it. 
— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford 
ED..  X,  85.     (M.,  1817.) 

7790.  SELF-GOVBBNMENT,  Usurpa- 
tion and. — [The]  exercises  of  usurped  power 
(by  Parliament]  have  not  been  confined  to 
instances  alone  in  which  themselves  were  in- 
terested, but  they  have  also  intermeddled  with 
the  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Colonies.— Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.     Ford  ed.,  i,  434-     (1774) 

7800.  SELF-GOVEBNMENT,  Volun- 
tary associations  and. — If  [the  society]  is 
merely  a  voluntary  association,  the  submis- 
sion of  its  members  will  be  merely  voluntary 
also,  as  no  act  of  coercion  would  be  per- 
mitted by  the  general  law. — To  Wiluam 
Lee.     vii.  57.     (M.,  1817.) 

7801.  SELF-FBESEBVATION,  Law  of. 
— The  law  of  self-preservation  overrules  the 
laws  of  obligation  to  others.— Opinion  on 
French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
221.     (1793.) 

7802.  SENATE  (French),  Flan  of.— 
They  [the  French]  propose  a  Senate,  chosen 
on  the  plan  of  our  Federal  Senate  by  the 
Provincial  Assemblies,  but  to  be  for  life,  of 
a  certain  age  (they  talk  of  forty  years),  and 
certain  wealth  (four  or  five  hundred  guineas 
a  year),  but  to  have  no  other  power  as  to 
laws  but  to  remonstrate  against  them  to  the 
representatives,  who  will  then  determine 
their  fate  by  a  simple  majority.  This  *  *  * 
is  a  mere  council  of  revision  like  that  of  New 
York,  which,  in  order  to  be  something,  must 
form  an  alliance  with  the  King,  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  veto.  The  alliance  will  be 
useful  to  both,  and  to  the  nation. — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  97-  Ford  ed.,  v,  108.  (P., 
Aug.   1789.) 

7803.  SENATE  (United  States),  Advice 
and   consent. — When    the   British   treaty   of 

arrived,  without  any  provision  against 

the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  I  deter- 
mined not  to  ratify  it.  The  Senate  thought 
I  should  ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that 
would  be  a  mockery  of  them,  when  I  was 
predetermined  against  following  it.  should 
they  advise  ratification.— To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  135.    Ford  ed.,  x.  142.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1819.) 

7804. .      The    Constitution    has 

mare  the  advice  of  the  Senate  necessary  to 
confirm  a  treaty,  but  not  to  reject  it.  This 
has  been  blamed  by  some;  but  I  have  never 
doubted  its  soundness.— To  Spencer  Roane. 
vii,  135.    Ford  ed..  x,  142.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

7805.  SENATE  (United  States),  Cabal 

in. — Mischief  may  be  done  negatively  as  well 

•  Jefferson  was  considerinfr  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Sjouth  America,  and  he  added,  "  for  these  (habit 
and  training),  they  will  require  time  and  probably 
moch  suffering".— Editor. 


as  positively.  Of  this  a  cabal  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  has  furnished  many 
proofs. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  224.  Ford  ed.^ 
ix,  4^.     (M.,  1813.) 

7806.  SENATE  (United  States),  Check 
on  House  of  Representatives. — The  Senate 
was  intended  as  a  check  on  the  will  of  the 
Representatives  when  too  hasty.  They  are 
not  only  that,  but  completely  so  on  the  will 
of  the  people  also;  and  in  my  opinion  are 
heaping  coals  of  fire,  not  only  on  their  per- 
sons, but  on  their  body,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  seems  that  the  opin- 
ion is  fairly  launched  into  public  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  more 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  will  of  their  con- 
stituents.* This  seems  requisite  to  complete 
the  experiment,  whether  they  do  more  harm 
or  good. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  107.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  511.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

7807.  SENATE  (United  States),  Exeen- 
tive  and. — ^The  President  desired  my  opinion 
whether  the  Senate  has  a  right  to  negative 
the  grade  he  may  think  it  expedient  to  use 
in  a  foreign  mission  as  well  as  the  person 
to  be  appointed.  I  think  the  Senate  has  no 
right  to  negative  the  grcuie. — Opinion  on  the 
Powers  of  the  Senate,  vii,  465.  Ford  ed., 
v,  161.     (179a) 

7808. .  The  Senate  is  not  sup- 
posed by  the  G)nstitution  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  concerns  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment. It  was  nott  intended  that  these  should 
be  communicated  to  them. — Opinion  on 
Powers  of  Senate,  vii,  466.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
162.     (1790.) 

7800. .     It  may  be  objected  that 

the  Senate  may  by  continual  negatives  on  the 
person,  do  what  amounts  to  a  negative  on  the 
gradey  and  so,  indirectly,  defeat  this  right  of 
the  President.  But  this  would  be  a  breach 
of  trust;  an  abuse  of  the  power  confided  to 
the  Senate,  of  which  that  body  cannot  be  sup- 
posed capable. — Opinion  on  the  Powers  op 
the  Senate,  vii,  466.  Ford  ed.,  v,  162. 
(1790.)     See  Appointment. 

7810.  SENATE  (United  States),  Execu- 
tive information  and. — The  Secretary  of 
State,  having  received  a  note  from  Mr. 
Strong,  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  asking  a  conference  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  diplomatic  nominations  to 
Paris,  London  and  the  Hague,  he  met  them 
in  the  Senate  chamber  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  stated  to  them  in  substance 
*  ♦  *  that  he  should  on  all  occasions  be 
ready  to  give  to  the  Senate,  or  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  government,  whatever  informa- 
tion might  properly  be  communicated,  and 
might  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed 
in  the  line  of  their  respective  offices :  that  on 
the  present  occasion  particularly,  as  the  Sen- 
ate had  to  decide  on  the  Htness  of  certain 
persons  to  act  for  the  United  States  at  certain 

*  Jefferson  was  condemning  the  failure  to  pass 
the  Non-Importation  bill.— Editor. 

t  *'  Not  ••  is  omitted  in  the  FORD  edition.  **  It 
was  not  intended"  is  the  reading  in  the  original  MS. 
—Editor. 
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courts,  they  would  be  the  better  enabled  to 
decide,  if  they  were  informed  of  the  state  of 
our  affairs  at  those  courts,  and  what  we  had 
to  do  there.  [Jefferson  then  explained  the 
situation  of  affairs.] — The  Anas,  ix,  420. 
Ford  ed..  i,  170.     (W.,  January  1792.) 

7811.  SENATE  (United  States),  Firm- 
ness.— The  Senate  alone  remained  undis- 
mayed to  the  last.  F*irm  to  their  purposes, 
regardless  of  public  opinion,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  coerce  than  to  court  it,  not  a  man 
of  their  majority  gave  way  in  the  least. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  330.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  447. 
(Pa..  May  1800.) 

7812.  SENATE  (United  States),  Hon- 
orable.— The  Senate  is  the  most  honorable 
and  independent  station  in  our  government, 
one  where  you  can  peculiarly  raise  yourself 
in  the  public  estimation. — To  William 
Short.    F"ord  ed.,  v,  244.     (M.,  1790.) 

7813.  SENATE  (United  States),  Jef- 
ferson's address  to. — To  give  the  usual  op- 
portunity of  appointing  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore. I  now  propose  to  retire  from  the  chair 
of  the  Senate;  and,  as  the  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  the  relations  will  cease  which 
have  for  some  time  subsisted  between  this 
honorable  house  and  myself,  I  beg  leave,  be- 
fore 1  withdraw,  to  return  them  my  grateful 
thanks  for  all  the  instances  of  attention  and 
respect  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to 
honor  nie.  In  the  discharge  of  my  functions 
here,  it  has  been  my  conscientious  endeavor 
to  observe  impartial  justice,  without  regard 
to  persons  or  subjects;  and  if  I  have  failed 
in  impressing  this  on  the  mind  of  the  Senate, 
it  will  be  to  me  a  circumstance  of  the  deepest 
regret.  1  may  have  erred  at  times.  No  doubt 
I  have  erred.  This  is  the  law  of  human 
nature.  Vor  honest  errors,  however,  indul- 
gence may  be  hoped.  I  owe  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice at  the  same  time  to  declare  that  the  habits 
of  order  and  decorum,  which  so  strongly 
characterize  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
have  rendered  the  umpirage  of  their  presi- 
dent an  otVice  of  little  difiiculty;  that  in  limes 
and  on  questions  which  have  severely  tried 
ihe  sfUMhilitios  of  the  house,  calm  and  tem- 
j)erate  discns-;i(m  has  rarely  been  disturbed  by 
departure^  from  order.  Should  the  support 
which  I  receivi'd  frotn  the  Senate,  in  the  per- 
formance of  my  duties  here,  attend  me  into 
the  new  station  to  which  the  public  will  has 
iran>rVrrrd  nic.  I  .shall  consider  it  as  com- 
mencing nn<ler  the  happiest  auspices.  With 
these  expressions  of  my  dutiful  regard  to  the 
Senate,  as  a  body.  I  ask  leave  to  mingle  my 
l).'\rticular  wishc-  for  the  health  and  happiness 
«>t  the  in<livi(hials  who  compose  it.  and  to 
tender  them  my  cordial  and  respectful  adieu. 

— Si'KIXH     TO      IHK     1-.     S.     SeNATK.        iv,     362. 

Ford  ed..  vii.  501.     (Feb.  28.  1801.) 

7814.  SENATE  (United  States),  John 
Adams's  opinions. — The  system  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  he  inft-rred  from  their  transactions 
heretofore,  and  from  the  following  declara- 
tirm  made  to  me  personally  by  their  oracle 
I  rVesident   Adams]:   "  No  republic  can  ever 


be  of  any  duration  without  a  Senate,  and  a 
Senate  deeply  and  strongly  rooted;  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  against  all  popular  storms 
and  passions.  The  only  fault  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  Senate  is,  that  their  term  of 
office  is  not  durable  enough.  Hitherto  they 
have  done  well,  but  probably  they  will  be 
forced  to  give  way  in  time."  I  suppose 
*•  their  having  done  well  hitherto  *',  alluded  to 
the  stand  they  made  on  the  British  treaty. 
This  declaration  may  be  considered  as  their 
text;  that  they  consider  themselves  as  the 
bulwarks  of  the  government,  and  will  be 
rendering  that  the  more  secure,  in  proportion 
as  they  can  as.sume  greater  powers. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  215.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  207. 
(Pa..  Feb.   1798.) 

7815. .     President  Adams  and  I 

got  on  the  Constitution ;  and  in  the  course  of 
our  conversation  he  said,  that  no  republic 
could  ever  last  which  had  not  a  Senate,  and  a 
Senate  deeply  and  strongly  rooted,  strong 
enough  to  bear  up  against  all  popular  storms 
and  passions;  that  he  thought  our  Senate  a^ 
well  constituted  as  it  could  have  been,  being 
chosen  by  the  Legislatures ;  for  if  these  could 
not  support  them,  he  did  not  know  what 
could  do  it;  that  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
as  well  for  them  to  be  chosen  by  the  State 
at  large,  as  that  would  insure  a  choice  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  since  none  but  such  could  be 
known  to  a  whole  people ;  that  the  only  fault 
in  our  Senate  was  that  it  was  not  durable 
enough,  that,  hitherto,  it  had  behaved  very 
well ;  however,  he  was  afraid  they  would  give 
way  in  the  end.  That  as  to  trusting  to  a 
I)opular  assembly  for  the  preservation  of  our 
liberties,  it  was  the  merest  chimera  imagi- 
nable; they  never  had  any  rule  of  decision 
but  their  own  will,  that  he  would  as  lieve  be 
again  in  the  hands  of  our  old  committees  of 
safety,  who  made  the  law  and  executed  it  at 
the  same  time:  that  it  had  been  obser\ed  by 
some  writer  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  anarchy  did  mon' 
mischief  in  one  night  than  tyranny  in  an  age: 
and  that  in  modern  times  we  might  say  with 
truth,  that  in  France,  anarchy  had  done  more 
harm  in  one  night,  than  all  the  despotism  of 
their  kings  had  ever  clone  in  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  The  point  in  which  he  views  our 
Senate,  as  the  Colossus  of  the  Constitution, 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  politics  of  the  Senate, 
who  are  two-thirds  of  them  in  his  sentiments, 
and  accounts  for  the  bold  line  of  conduct  ihcy 
pursue.— The  Anas,  ix,  189.  Ford  tu.  :. 
277-     (Nov.  1798.) 

7816.  SENATE  (United  States),  Nom- 
inations.—Should  the  [federalists]  yield  the 
election.  I  have  reason  to  expect,  in  the  outset, 
the  greatest  difficulties  as  to  nomination^ 
The  late  incumbents,  running  away  from  their 
offices  and  leaving  them  vacant,  will  prevent 
my  filling  them  without  the  prnnous  advice 
of  the  Senate.  How  this  difficulty  is  tt>  W 
got  over  I  know  not. — To  James  Monrok. 
iv.  .^55-    Ford  ed.,  vii.  401.     (W..  Feb.  1801.) 

7817.  SENATE   (United    States),   Peo- 

pie  and. — In  the  General  Government,  the 
Senate  is  scarcely  republican  at  all,  as  not 


Thomas  Jefferson 

Age  unknoic'u 


i  '.wu^iit  l)y  the  United  .Stntoi  Gkivernment  in  1^55  for  the  Burn  of  fl  10,000.  li  elands  in  ;i 
•lis-  ai  'ii'/ loot  of  th«^  in;iil)le  sCaircase  ]eadin>;  t^i  the  gidlory  of  the  Iloiise  of  llti'irscni;! 
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elected  by  the  people  directly,  and  so  long 
secured  even  against  those  -who  do  elect  them. 
— To  John  Taylor,  vi,  607.  Ford  ed.,  x.  30. 
(M..  1816.) 

7818.  SENATE  (United  SUtes),  Bules 
of. — The  rules  of  the  [British]  Parliament  are 
probably  as  wisely  constructed  for  governing 
the  debates  of  a  considerative  body,  and  ob- 
taining its  true  sense,  as  any  which  can  be- 
come known  to  us;  and  the  acquiescence  of 
the  Senate  hitherto  under  the  references  to 
them,  has  given  them  the  sanction  of  their 
approbation. — Parliamentary  Manual,  ix, 
3.     (1797.) 

7810. .     I  have  begun  a  sketch 

which  those  who  come  after  me  will  success- 
ively correct  and  fill  up,  till  a  code  of  rules 
shall  be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  accuracy  in  business, 
economy  of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and  im- 
partiality.— Parliamentary  Manual,  ix,  4. 
(1797.) 

7820. .     In  the  old  Congress  [of 

the  confederation]  the  mode  of  managing  the 
business  of  the  House  was  not  only  unpar- 
liamentary, but  the  forms  were  so  awkward 
and  inconvenient  that  it  was  impossible  some- 
times to  get  at  the  true  sense  of  the  majority. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  now  pretty  much  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. In  the  Senate  it  is  in  our  power  to 
get  into  a  better  way.  Our  ground  is  this: 
The  Senate  have  established  a  few  rules  for 
their  government,  and  have  subjected  the  de- 
cisions on  these  and  on  all  other  points  of 
order  without  debate,  and  without  appeal,  to 
the  judgment  of  their  President.  He,  for  his 
own  sake,  as  well  as  theirs,  must  prefer  re- 
curring to  some  system  of  rules  ready 
formed ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
parliamentary  rules  are  the  best  known  to 
us  for  managing  the  debates,  and  obtaining 
the  sense  of  a  deliberative  body.  I  have, 
therefore,  made  them  my  rule  of  decision, 
rejecting  those  of  the  old  Congress  altogether, 
and  it  gives  entire  satisfaction  to  the  Senate; 
insomuch  that  we  shall  not  only  have  a  good 
system  there,  but  probably,  by  the  example 
of  its  effects,  produce  a  conformity  in  the 
other  branch.  But  in  the  course  of  this  busi- 
ness I  find  perplexities,  *  *  *  and  so  little 
has  the  parliamentary  branch  of  the  law  been 
attended  to,  that  I  not  only  find  no  person 
here  [Philadelphia],  but  not  even  a  book  to 
aid  me.  *  ♦  *  You  will  see  by  the  en- 
closed paper  what  they  are.  1  know  with 
what  pain  you  write:  therefore,  I  have  left 
a  margin  in  which  you  can  write  a  simple 
negative  or  affirmative  opposite  every  po- 
sition. This  is  what  I  earnestly  solicit  from 
you,  and  I  would  not  give  you  the  trouble  if 
I  had  any  other  resource.  But  you  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  .spark  of  parliamentary  science 
now  remaining  to  us.  I  am  the  more  anxious, 
l>ecausc  I  have  been  forming  a  Manual  of 
Parliamentary  Law,  which  I  mean  to  deposit 
with  the  Senate  as  the  standard  by  which  I 
judge,  and  am  willing  to  be  judged. — To 
Gfokge  Wythe,  ix,  5.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  426. 
(  Pa..  Feb.  1800.)    See  Parliamentary  Law. 


7821.  SENATE  (United  States),  Wis- 
dom.— The  Senate  ♦  *  ♦  must  from  its 
constitution  be  a  wise  and  steady  body. — To 
C.  W.  F.  Dumas,  ii,  367.  (A.,  1788.)  Sec 
Congress  and  Judiciary. 

7822.  SENATE  (Virginia),  Defects  in. 
— The  Senate  [of  Virginia]  is,  by  its  constitu- 
tion, too  homogeneous  with  the  House  of 
Delegates.  Being  chosen  by  the  same  elect- 
ors, at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  the  same 
subjects,  the  choice  falls  of  course  on  men 
of  the  same  description.  The  purpose  of 
establishing  different  houses  of  legislation  is 
to  introduce  the  influence  of  different  inter- 
ests or  different  principles.  Thus  in  Great 
Britain  it  is  said  their  constitution  relies  on 
the  House  of  Commons  for  honesty,  and  the 
Lords  for  wisdom ;  which  would  be  a  rational 
reliance,  if  honesty  were  to  be  botight  with 
money,  and  if  wisdom  were  hereditary.  In 
some  of  the  American  States,  the  delegates 
and  Senators  are  so  chosen,  as  that  the  first 
represent  the  persons,  and  the  second  the 
property  of  the  State.  But  with  us,  wealth 
and  wisdom  have  equal  chance  for  admission 
into  both  houses.  We  do  not,  therefore,  de- 
rive from  the  separation  of  out  Legislature 
into  two  houses,  those  benefits  which  a  proper 
complication  of  principles  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, and  those  which  alone  can  compen- 
sate the  evils  which  may  be  produced  b;^  their 
dissensions. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  361. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  223.     (1782.) 

7823.  SENATE  (Virginia),  Election  of 
members. — For  the  election  of  Senators,  let 
the  several  counties  be  allotted  by  the  Senate, 
from  time  to  time,  into  such  and  so  many 
districts  as  they  shall  find  best;  and  let  each 
county  at  the  time  of  electing  its  delegates, 
choose  senatorial  electors,  qualified  as  them- 
selves are,  and  four  in  number  for  each  dele- 
gate their  county  is  entitled  to  send,  who  shall 
convene,  and  conduct  themselves  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislature  shall  direct,  with  the 
senatorial  electors  from  the  other  counties  of 
I  heir  district,  and  then  choose,  by  ballot,  one 
senator  for  every  six  delegates  which  their 
district  is  entitled  to  choose. — Proposed  Con- 
stitution FOR  Virginia,  viii,  443.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  32.3.  (   1783.) 

—  SENATORS  (United  States),  Election 
of. — See  Constitution   (Federal). 

7824.  SENATORS  (United  SUtes), 
Term  of  office.— The  term  of  office  to  our 
Senate,  like  that  of  the  judges,  is  too  long  for 
my  approbation. — To  James  Martin,  vi,  213. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  420.     (M.,  Sep.  1813.) 

7825.  SENECA,  Moral  system  of. — Sen- 
eca is  a  fine  moralist,  disfigruring  his  work  at 
times  with  some  Stoicisms  and  affecting  too 
much  antithesis  and  point,  yet  giving  us  on  the 
whole  a  great  deal  of  sound  and  practical  mo- 
rality.— To  William  Short,  vii,  139.  Ford 
KD.,  X.  144.     (M..  1819.) 

7826.  SENILITY,  Abhorrent.— Bodily 
decay  -s  gloomy  in  prospect,  but  of  all  human 
contemplations  the  most  abhorrent  is  body 
without  mind. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 
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7827.  SENILITY,  UncoiiBciouB.— The 
misfortune  of  a  weakened  mind  is  an  insensi- 
bility of  its  weakness. — To  Edward  Livingston. 
vii,  405.     (M.,  1825.) 

7828.  SENSE,  Directed  by.— The  good 
sense  of  our  people  will  direct  the  boat  ulti- 
mately to  ?ts  proper  point. — To  Marquis  La- 
fayette.    Ford  ed.,  x,  234.     (M.,  1822.) 

7820.  SENSE,  National.— My  chief  ob- 
ject is  to  let  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  have 
fair  play,  believing  it  will  best  take  care  of 
itself. — To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Ford  ed., 
viii,   181.     (\V..   1802.) 

7830.  SENSE,  People  and. — I  am  per- 
suaded myself  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
will  always  be  found  to  be  the  best  army. — ^To 
Edward  Carrington.  ii.  99.  Ford  ed.«  iv,  359. 
(P..  1787.) 

7831. .     I  have  such  reliance  on 

the  good  sense  of  the  bodv  of  the  people,  and 
the  honesty  of  their  leaclers,  that  I  am  not 
afraid  of  their  letting  things  go  wrong  to  any 
length  in  any  cause. — To  M.  Dumas,  ii,  358. 
(P.,  1788.) 

7832.  .    The    operations    which 

have  lately  taken  place  in  America  [adoption  of 
Constitution]  fill  me  with  pleasure.  They  real- 
ize the  confidence  I  had,  that  whenever  our 
affairs  ro  obviously  wrong,  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  will  interpose,  and  set  them  to  rights. 
— To  D.wii)  Humphreys,  iii,  12.  Ford  kd..  v, 
80.     (P..  1789.) 

7833.  SENSE,    Bepublicanism    and.— It 

was  by  the  sober  sense  of  our  citizens  that  we 
were  safely  and  steadily  conducted  from  mon- 
archy to  republicani.sm.  and  it  is  by  the  same 
agency  alone  we  can  l>e  kept  from  falling  back. 
— To  AuTiiiK  Campbkkl.  iv,  198.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  170.     (.M..  1797.)     See  Common  Sense. 

7834.  SERVICE,    Civic— Every    man    is 

under  the  natural  tlut^-  of  c«»ntnbuting  to  the 
necessities  of  the  society ;  and  this  is  all  the 
laws  should   enforce  on   him. — To   F.   W.   Gil- 

MKR.        vii,     3.         KOKD     KD,.     X,     ^2.         (M..     1816.) 

See  Di'Tv. 

7835.  SERVICE,  Credit  for.— The  inqui- 
ries in  your  printed  letter  ♦  *  ♦  would  lead 
to  the  writing  the  history  of  my  whole  life,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  my 
feelings.  1  have  been  connected,  as  many  fel- 
low laborers  were,  with  the  great  events  which 
happened  to  mark  the  ei  och  of  our  lives.  But 
these  belong  to  no  one  in  particular,  all  of 
us  did  our  parts.  an»l  no  one  can  claim  the 
tran'^aclions  to  himself. — To  Skelto.v  Jones. 
V.  46-'.      (  M..  1800.) 

7836. .  I  was  only  of  a  band  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Independence,  all  of 
whom  exerted  equally  their  best  endeavors  f«.»r 
its  success,  and  havr  a  common  right  to  the 
merits  of  its  acquisition.  So  also  is  the  civil 
revolution  of  iSoi.  \*ery  many  and  very  meri- 
torious were  the  worthy  patriots  who  assisted 
in  bringing  back  our  government  to  its  repub- 
lican  tack. — To   \Vii.i.iA.M    T.   Barrv.     vii.   255. 

7837.  SERVICE,  Old  age  and.— Had  it 
been  my  goml  fortune  to  preserve  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  all  the  activitv  of  body  and  mind 
which  I  ini<»yi(l  in  e.irlier  life.  1  should  have 
employed  it  now.  as  then,  in  incessant  labors 
♦o  *iirvt'  those  to  whom  1  couhi  lie  useful. — 
To  M.  i»i:  l.oMLKii..     vi,  107.     (.M..  1813.) 


7838.  SEBVICS,  Senderlnsr- — ^Nothmg 
makes  me  more  happy  than  to  render  anj  terr- 
ice  in  my  powcTp  of  whatever  description. — ^To 
Samuel  Osgood,     i,  451.     (P.,    1785.) 

7839.  SEBVICB,  Seward  of.— If,  in  the 

course  of  my  life,  it  has  been  in  any  degree 
useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  the  fact  itsdf 
bears  its  full  reward. — To  David  Barrow,  vi. 
456.     Ford  ed..  ix,  515.     (M..  18 15.) 

7840.  SEBVICE,  Tears  of. — ^You  say  I 

"  mui^t  not  make  my  final  exit  from  public  life 
till  it  will  be  marked  with  just  fyinc  circum* 
stances  which  all  ^ood  citizens  will  respect, 
and  to  which  my  friends  can  appeal ".  To  mj 
fellow-citizens  the  debt  of  service  has  been 
fully  and  faithfully  paid.  I  adcnowledce  that 
such  a  debt  exists,  that  a  tour  of  duty,  in  what- 
ever line  he  can  be  most  useful  to  his  cotintry. 
is  due  from  every  individual.  It  is  not  easy. 
perhaps,  to  say  of  what  length  exactly  this  tonr 
should  be,  but  we  mav  safely  say  of  what  length 
it  should  not  be.  Not  of  our  whole  life,  ror 
instance,  for  that  would  be  to  be  bom  a  slave— 
not  even  of  a  very  large  portion  of  it.  I  have 
now  been  in  the  public  service  four  and  twenty 
years ;  one-half  of  which  has  been  spent  is 
total  occupation  with  their  affairs,  and  absence 
from  my  own.  I  have  served  my  tour  then. 
No  positive  engagement,  b^  word  or  deed,  binds 
me  to  ther  further  service.  No  commitment 
of  their  interests  in  any  enterprise  by  me  re- 
quires that  I  should  see  them  through  it  I 
am  pledged  by  no  act  which  gives  any  tribnnal 
a  call  upon  me  before  I  withdraw.  Even  my 
enemies  do  not  pretend  this.  I  stand  clear, 
then,  of  public  ri^ht  on  all  points.  My  friends 
1  have  not  committed.  No  circumstances  have 
attended  my  passage  from  office  to  office,  which 
could  lead  them,  and  others  through  them,  'nto 
deception  as  to  the  time  I  might  remain,  and 
particularly  they  and  all  have  known  with  what 
reluctance  I  engaged  and  have  continued  in  the 
present  one  [Secretary  of  State],  and  of  my 
tmiform  determination  to  retire  from  it  at  an 
early  day.  If  the  public,  then,  has  no  claim  on 
ine,  and  my  friends  nothing  to  justify,  the  de- 
cision will  rest  on  my  own  feelings  alone. 
There  has  been  a  time  when  these  were  very 
different  from  what  they  are  now ;  when  per- 
haps the  esteem  of  the  world  was  of  higher 
value  in  my  eye  than  everything  in  it.  But 
nt;e.  experience  and  reflection  preserving  to 
that  only  its  due  value,  have  set  a  higher  on 
tranquillity. — To  James  Madison,  iii,  577- 
Ford    ed..    vi.    290.      (June    1793.)      See  Jtf- 

FKRSON. 

7841.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLIOK,  Conduct 
and  motives  of. — Can  history  produce  an 
instance  of  rebellion  so  honorably  conducted? 
I  say  nothing  of  its  motives.  They  were  found- 
ed in  ignorance,  not  wickedness.  God  forbid 
we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  without  such 
a  rebellion.  The  people  cannot  be  all,  and  al- 
ways, well  informed.  The  part  which  is  wrons 
will  be  discontented  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts  they  misconce've.  If  the> 
remain  quiet  under  such  misconceptions,  it  is  a 
lethargy,  the  forerunner  of  death  to  the  public 
liberty.— To  W.  S.  Smith,  ii,  318.  Ford  eh.. 
iv.  467.     (P..  1787.) 

7842.  SHAYS'SBEBELLIOK,  Emvpean 
opinion  of. — The  tumults  in  America.  I  ex- 
pected, would  have  produced  in  Europe  an  un- 
favorable opinion  of  our  political  state.  Bnt  it 
has  not.  On  the  contrary,  the  smad  effect  of 
these  tumults  seems  to  have  given  more  confi- 
dence in  the  firmness  of  our  governments.  The 
interposition  of  the  people  themselves  on  the 
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side  of  government  has  had  a  great  effect  on 
the  opinion  here. — To  Edward  Carrington.  ii, 
99.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (1787-) 

7843.  SHAYS'S  REBELLION,  Excuse 
for. — Those  people  are  not  entirely  without 
excuse.  Before  the  war,  those  States  depended 
on  their  whale  oil  and  fish.  The  former  was 
consumed  'n  England,  and  much  of  the  latter 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  heavy  duties  on 
American  whale  oil,  now  required  in  England, 
exclude  it  from  that  market;  and  the  Algcrines 
exclude  them  from  bringing  their  fish  into  the 
Mediterranean.  France  is  opening  her  ports 
for  their  oil,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  their  ancient 
debts  are  pressing  them,  and  they  have  nothing 
to  pay  with.  The  Massachusetts  Assembly,  too. 
in  their  zeal  for  paying  their  public  debt  had 
laid  a  tax  too  heavy  to  be  paid  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  State.  The  Indians  seem  dis- 
posed, too,  to  make  war  on  us.  These  com- 
pl  cated  causes  determined  Congress  to  increase 
their  forces  to  2000  men.  The  latter  was  the 
sole  object  avowed,  yet  the  former  entered  for 
something  into  the  measure. — To  William 
Carmiciiael.  ii,  81.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  345.  (P., 
!786.) 

7844.  SHAYS'S  BEBELUON,  Govem- 
ment  and. — 1  am  not  discouraged  by  this; 
for  thus  I  calculate :  An  insurrection  in  one 
of  thirteen  States  in  the  course  of  eleven  years 
that  they  have  subsisted,  amounts  to  one  in  any 
particular  State,  in  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  say  a  century  and  a  half.  This  would 
not  be  near  as  many  as  have  happened  in  every 
other  government  that  has  ever  existed.  So 
that  we  shall  have  the  difference  between  a 
light  and  a  heavy  government  as  clear  gain. — 
To  David  Hartley,     ii,  165.     (P.,  1787) 

7845.  .    This    insurrection    will 

not  weigh  against  the  inconveniences  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  force,  such  as  are  monarchies  and 
aristocracies. — To  T.  B.  Mollis,  ii,  168.  (P., 
1787.) 

7846.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLION,  Lessons 
of. — The  commotions  that  have  taken  place 
in  America,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  known  to  me, 
offer  nothing  threatening.  They  are  a  proof 
that  the  people  have  liberty  enough,  and  I 
could  not  wish  them  less  than  they  have.  If 
the  happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  be 
secured  at  the  expense  of  a  little  tempest  now 
and  then,  or  even  of  a  I'ttle  blood,  it  will  be  a 
precious  purchase.  Malo  libertatcm  pericu- 
losam  quavi  quietcm  servitntcm.  Let  common 
sense  and  honesty  have  fair  play,  and  they 
will  soon  set  things  to  rights. — To  Ezra  Stiles. 
ii.  77-     (P..  1786.) 

7847.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLION,  The  peo- 
ple and. — The  interposition  of  the  people 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  government  has 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  opinion  here 
[Europe].  I  am  persuaded  myself  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  will  always  be  found 
to  be  the  best  army.  They  may  be  led  astray 
for  a  moment,  but  will  soon  correct  themselves. 
The  people  are  the  only  censors  of  their  gov- 
ernors;  and  even  their  errors  will  tend  to  keep 
these  to  the  true  principles  of  their  institution. 
To  punish  these  errors  too  severely  would  be 
to  suppress  the  only  safeguard  of  the  public 
liberty.  The  way  to  prevent  these  irregular 
interpositions  of  the  people  is  to  give  them  full 
informat'on  of  their  affairs  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  public  papers,  and  to  contrive  that 
those  papers  sbotild  penetrate  the  whole  mass 
of  the  pecnrfe.  The  basis  of  our  government  be- 
itm^  tke  opinion  of  tke  people,  the  very  first  ob- 


ject should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it 
left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  new^apers 
without  a  government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  1  should  mean 
that  every  man  should  receive  those  papers, 
and  be  capable  of  reading  them. — ^To  Edward 
Carrington.  ii,  99.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.  (P-t 
1787.) 

7848.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLION,  Un- 
alarmed  by. — I  had  seen  without  alarm  ac- 
counts of  the  disturbances  in  the  East.  *  *  * 
I  can  never  fear  that  things  will  go  far  wrong 
where  common  sense  has  fair  play. — ^To  John 
Adams,    ii,  73.     (P.,  1786.) 

7840. .    The    late    rebellion    in 

Massachusetts  has  given  more  alarm  than  I 
think  it  should  have  done.  Calculate  that  one 
rebellion  in  thirteen  States  'n  the  course  of 
eleven  years,  is  but  one  for  each  State  in  a 
century  and  a  half.  No  country*  should  be  so 
long  without  one.  Nor  will  any  degree  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  government  prevent  in- 
surrections. France,  with  all  its  despotism, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  men  al- 
ways in  arms,  has  had  three  insurrections  in 
the  three  years  1  have  been  here,  in  every  one 
of  which  greater  numbers  were  engaged  than  in 
Massachusetts,  and  a  ^eat  deal  more  blood  was 
spilt.  In  Turkey,  which  Montesquieu  supposes 
more  despotic,  insurrections  are  the  events  of 
every  day.  In  England,  where  the  hand  of 
power  is  lighter  than  here,  but  heavier  than 
with  us,  they  happen  every  half  dozen  years. 
Compare  again  the  ferocious  depredations  of 
their  insurgents  with  the  order,  the  moderation, 
and  the  almost  self-extinguishment  of  ours. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  331.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  479. 
(P.,  1787.) 

7850.  SHAYS'S  BEBELLION,  Unjusti- 
fiable.— I  am  impatient  to  learn  your  senti- 
ments on  the  late  troubles  in  the  Eastern 
States.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  seen,  they  do  not 
appear  to  threaten  serious  consequences.  Those 
States  have  suffered  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
channels  of  their  commerce,  which  haye  not  yet 
found  other  issues.  This  must  render  money 
scarce,  and  make  the  people  uneasy.  This  un- 
easiness has  produced  acts  absolutely  unjustifi- 
able'5  but  I  hope  they  will  provoke  no  severities 
from  their  governments.  A  consciousness  of 
those  in  power  that  their  administration  of  the 
public  affairs  has  been  honest  may,  perhaps, 
produce  too  great  a  degree  of  indignation ;  and 
those  characters,  wherein  fear  predominates 
over  hope,  may  apprehend  too  much  from  these 
instances  of  irregularity.  They  may  conclude 
too  hastily  that  nature  has  formed  man  in- 
susceptible of  any  other  government  than  that 
of  force,  a  conclusion  not  founded  in  truth 
nor  experience. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  104. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  361.     (P.,   1787.) 

7851.  SHEEP,     Prof  its     from.— I     had 

never  before  considered,  with  due  attention, 
the  profit  from  sheep.  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
put  the  farm  into  that  form  exactly  the  ensu- 
ing autumn,  but  against  another  I  hope  I  shall. 
— To  President  Washington,  iv,  5.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  83.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

7852.  SHEEP,  Protection  of.— If  you  re- 
turn to  us,  bring  a  couple  of  pair  of  true-bred 
shepherd's  dogs.  You  will  add  a  valuable  pos- 
session to  a  countrv  now  beginning  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep. — To 
DupONT  DE  Nemours,    v,  433.     (W.,  1809.) 

7853.  SHEEP,  Wolves  and.— Sheep  a^t^ 
subject   to    many    diseases   vihicVi   caxr^    >t2i&KCBL 
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off  in  great  numbers.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
parts  of  Virginia  they  are  subject  to  the  wolf, 
and  in  all  parts  of  it  to  dogs.  These  are  great 
obstacles  to  their  multiplication. — Notes  on 
AKTiiuk    Young's    Letter.     Ford    ed..   vi.    85. 

7854.  SHEEP   (Merinos),   Importing^.^ 

The  necfsNJty  wc  are  under,  and  the  determina- 
tion wc  havL'  formed  of  emancipating  ourselves 
from  a  dependence  on  furciKU  countrie.s  lor 
manufactures  which  may  be  advantageously 
established  among  ourselves,  has  produced  a 
very  general  desire  to  improve  the  quality  of 
our  wool  by  the  introduction  of  the  Merino 
race  of  sheep.  Your  sense  of  the  duties  you 
owe  to  your  station  will  not  permit  me  to  ask. 
nor  yourself  to  do  any  act  which  might  com- 
promit  you  with  the  government  [Spain]  with 
which  you  reside,  or  forfeit  that  confidence  on 
their  part  which  can  alone  enable  you  to  l)e 
useful  to  your  countrv.  But,  as  far  as  that  will 
permit  you  to  give  aid  to  the  procuring  and 
bringing  away  some  of  the  valuable  race,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  soliciting  you  to  do  so.  It  will 
be  an  important  service  rendered  to  your  coun- 
try ;  to  which  you  will  l>c  further  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  that  the  enterprise  is  solely  on 
the  In'half  of  agricultural  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished character  in  Washington  and  its 
neighborhood,  with  a  view  of  disseminating  the 
benefits  of  their  success  as  widelv  as  they  can. 
Without  any  interest  in  it  myself,  other  than 
the  general  "one,  1  cannot  help  wishing  a  favor- 
able result  •  •  •  . — To  Gkorce  W.  Ikvinm^.  v. 
47fj.      t.M..   Nov.    1809.) 

7855.  SHEEP  (Merinos),  Present  of. — I 
send  you  a  Merino  ram  of  full  blood.  l>orn  of 
my  imj)ortcd  ewe  of  the  race  called  Agueirres. 
i»y  the  imported  ram  of  the  Paular  race  which 
belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  was  sold 
by  order  of  the  Junto  of  Estremadura.  was 
purchased  and  sent  to  me.  18 10.  by  Mr.  Jarvis. 
our  consul  at  Lisbon.  The  Paulars  are  deemed 
the  finest  race  in  Spain  for  size  and  wool  taken 
together,  the  .•\giieirres  superior  to  all  in  wool. 
b'it  small. — To  Ak(  mih.xu)  Siiakt.  Fokt»  ed.. 
X.   109.     (M..    1818.) 

7856.  SHEEP     (Merinos),     Baising.— I 

thank  you  [President  Madison]  for  your  prom- 
ised attention  to  my  i)ortion  of  the  Merinos. 
•  *  •  What  shall  we  «ii>  with  them  ?  1  have 
been  so  disgusti.-d  with  the  scandalous  cxtor- 
ti<ins  lately  practiced  in  the  sale  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  with  the  ascription  <if  patrotism  and 
praise  to  the  sellers,  as  it"  the  thousands  of  dol- 
l.irs  apiece  they  have  not  been  ashamed  t<» 
receive  were  not  rewards  enough,  that  1  am 
<lispnsed  to  consiiler  as  rifiht.  whatever  is  the 
ri  verse  <>f  \Nhat  they  have  «lone.  Since  fortune 
has  put  the  occasion  upon  us.  i.s  it  not  incum- 
bent uiioii  lis  so  to  dispose  this  l)enefit  to  the 
larmers  <it  our  country,  as  tc»  put  t«»  shame 
th(»sf  who.  l(»rgettinR  their  own  wealth,  and 
ihe  honest  simplicity  of  the  farmers,  have 
thnuijht  them  fit  objects  of  the  shaving  art. 
and  to  excite,  bv  a  better  example,  the  con- 
demnation <lue  to  theirs?  No  sentiment  is 
nir>re  ackiiowUMlired  in  the  family  of  agricultur- 
iMs  than  tliat  the  few  who  can  afford  it  should 
incur  the  risk  and  expense  f»f  all  new  improve- 
nunts.  and  ^'ive  the  benefit  freelv  to  the  many 
f»t'  tpore  restricted  circumstances.  The  (jues- 
ton  then  recurs,  what  are  we  to  ilo  with  them? 
I  vhall  be  willincj  to  concur  with  you  in  any 
pl.in  vtni  sliall  aTipr(»ve.  and  in  order  that  wc 
ni:!v  have  '■ome  proposition  to  begin  upon.  I 
will  throw  out  a  first  i<lea.  to  be  modified  or 
po«;fi»oiieil   to   whatever  you  shall  think  better. 


(jive  all  the  full-blooded  males  we  can  raise  to 
the  different  counties  of  our  State,  one  to  eack, 
as  fast  as  we  can  furnish  them.     And  as  there 
must  be  some  rule  of  priority  tor  the  distribo- 
tion.  let  us  begin  with  our  own  count ies«  which 
arc  contiguous  and  nearly  central  to  the  State, 
and   proceed,   circle   after  circle,    till   we  have 
given  a  ram  to  every  county.     This  will  take 
about  seven  years,   if  wc  add   to    the  full  de- 
scendants those  which  will  have  passed  to  the 
fourth    generation    from    common     ewes.     To 
make  the  benefit  of  a  single  male   as  geneni 
a.s  practicable  to  the  county,  we  may  ask  some 
known    character    in    each    county    to    have  a 
small   soc'cty   formed   which    shall    receive  the 
animal   and   prescribe   rules    for    his   care  and 
government.     We   should   retain    ourselves  al> 
the  full-blooded  ewes,  that  they  may  enable  tis 
the  sooner  to  furnish  a  male  to  every  county. 
When  all  shall  have  been  provided  with  rams, 
wc  may  in  a  year  or  two  more,  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  a  ewe  also  to  every  county,  if  it 
l>e  thought  necessary.  *  *  *   In  the  meantime, 
we  shall  not  be  without  a  profit   indemnifying 
our  trouble  and  expense.    For  if  of  our  present 
stock  of  common  ewes,  we  place  with  the  ram  as 
many  as  he  may  be  competent  to.  suppose  6ftT. 
we  may  sell  the  male  lambs  of  every  year  for 
such  reasonable  price  as,  in  addition  to  the  wool, 
will  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  flock.    The 
first  year  they  will  be  half-bloods,  the  second 
three-quarters,  the  third  seven-eighths,  and  the 
fourth  full-blooded.     If  wc  take  care  in  sell-ng 
annually  half  the  ewes  also,  to  keep  those  of 
the  highest  blood,  this  will  be  a  fund  for  kind- 
nesses to  our  friends,  as  well  as  for  indemni- 
fication to  ourselves ;  and  our  whole  State  may 
thus,   from  this   small   stock,   so   dispersed,  be 
filled   in   a   very   few  years   with   this  valuable 
race,  and  more  satisfaction  result  to  ourselves 
than   money   ever   administered   to    the  bosom 
of  a  shaver.     There  will  be  danger  that  what 
is  here  proposed,  though  but  an  act  of  ordinar>' 
duty,  may  be  perverted  into  one  of  ostentation 
but   malice   will    always   find    bad    motives  i<^r 
good    actions.      Shall    we    therefore    never  ^^ 
good? — To  pREsinENT  Madison,    v.  522.     (M 
1810.) 

7857.  SHEIXS,  Growth  of. — It  will  noi 
l)e  difficult  to  induce  me  to  give  up  the  theon 
of  the  growth  of  shells,  without  their  beinc 
the  nidus  of  animals.  It  is  only  an  idea,  ain 
not  an  opinion,  with  me.  In  the  Notes  [on 
Virginia]  •  *  *  I  had  observed  that  there  wen: 
three  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  these  shel'^ 

1.  That  they  have  been  depos  ted.  even  in  the 
highest    mountains,    by    an     universal    deloge- 

2.  That   they,   with   the  calcareous   stones  axid 
earths,    are    animal     remains.       3.  That    the.^ 
grow  or  shoot  as  crystals  do.    I  find  that  I  could 
s>wa1low    the    last    opinion,    sooner   than   ether 
of  the  others ;  but  I  have  not  yet  swallowed  it 
.•\nother  opinion  might  have  f»een  added,  tha' 
some  throe  of  nature  has  forced  up  parts  wb'ch 
had  been  the  bed  of  the  ocean.     But  have  •i 
any   l)etter  proof  of  such   an   effort  of  nature 
than  of  her  shooting  a  lapid'fic  juice  'nto  the 
form  of  a  shell  ?     No  such  convulsion  has  taken 
p^lce  in  our  time,  nor  within  the  annals  of  his- 
tory :  nor  is  the  distance  greater  l>ctwecn  the 
shooting  of  the  lapidific  iuice  into  the  form  of 
a  crystal  or  a  diamond,  wh'ch  we  »ee.  and  in^*' 
the  form  of  a  shell,  which  we  do  not  see.  than 
between    the    forcing    volcanic    matter   a  little 
above  the  surface,  where  it  is  in  fusion,  which 
we   see.   and   the   forcing   the   bed   of  the  sea 
fifteen   thousand   feet  above  the  ordinary  sm-* 
face  of  the  earth,  which  we  do  not  see.    It  is 
not  possible  to  believe  any  of  the<«e  hypotheses: 
and.  <f  we  lean  towards  any  of  them,  it  diouM 
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be  only  till  some  other  is  produced,  more  anal- 
agous  to  the  known  operations  of  nature. — To 

^1R.    RiTTENHOL'SE.      1,    515.       (P.,    I786.) 

7858.  SHELLS,    Voltaire's    errors. — I 

have  lately  become  acquainted  with  a  memoir 
on  a  petrifaction  mixed  with  shells  by  a  Mon- 
sieur de  La  Sauvagere,  giving  an  exact  account 
of  what  Voltaire  had  erroneously  stated  in  his 
questions  Encyclopcdiques,  article  coquilles, 
from  whence  I  had  transferred  it  into  my 
Notes.  Having  been  lately  at  Tours.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  enquiring  into  de  La  Sauvagere's 
character  and  the  facts  he  states.  The  result 
was  entirely  in  his  and  their  favor.  This  fact 
is  so  curious,  so  circumstantially  detailed,  and 
yet  so  little  like  any  known  operation  of  nature, 
that  it  throws  the  mind  under  absolute  sus- 
pense.— To  Rev.  James  Madison,  ii,  247.  (P., 
1787.)     See  Deluge. 

7859.  SHERIFF,  Election  in  Virginia. 

— High  sheriffs  *  ♦  ♦  of  Counties  shall 
be  annually  elected  by  those  qualified  to  vote 
for  Representatives ;  and  no  person  who  shall 
have  served  as  h^gh  sheriff  one  year  shall  be 
capable  of  being  reelected  to  the  said  office,  in 
the  same  county,  till  he  shall  have  been  out  of 
office  five  years. — Proposed  Constitution 
FOR  Virginia.    Ford  ed..  ii,  20.    (June  1776.) 

7860.  SHERIFF,  Important  office.— 
The  office  of  sheriff  is  the  most  important  of 
all  the  executive  offices  of  the  county. — To 
Samuel  Kerchivau  vii,  11.  Ford  ed.,  x,  38. 
(M.,  1816.) 

7861.  SHIPPING  (American),  British 
hostility. — The  British  Parliament  have  a 
bill  before  them  for  allowing  wheat,  imported 
in  British  bottoms,  to  be  warehoused  free.  In 
order  further  to  circumscribe  the  carrying  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  they  now  refuse  to 
consider  as  an  American  bottom  any  vessel  not 
bu'lt  here.  By  this  construction,  they  take 
from  us  the  right  of  defining,  by  our  own  laws, 
what  vessels  shall  be  deemed  ours,  and  natural- 
ized here :  and  in  the  event  of  a  war,  in  which 
we  should  be  neutral,  they  put  it  out  of  our 
power  to  benefit  ourselves  of  our  neutrality,  by 
increasing  suddenly,  by  purchase  and  naturali- 
zation, our  means  of  carriage.  If  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do  this  by  building  only,  the  war  will 
be  over  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. — To  President  Washington. 
iii,  249.     Ford  ed.,  v,  322.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7862. .  Great  Britain  is  still  en- 
deavoring to  plunder  us  of  our  carrying  busi- 
ness. The  Parliament  have  a  bill  before  them 
to.  admit  wheat  brought  in  British  bottoms  to  be 
warehoused  rent  free,  so  that  the  merchants 
are  already  giving  a  preference  to  British  bot- 
toms for  that  commodity.  Should  we  lose  the 
transportation  of  our  own  wheat,  it  will  out 
down  a  great  proportion  of  our  shipping,  al- 
ready pushed  by  British  vessels  out  of  some  of 
the  best  branches  of  business.  In  order  further 
to  circumscribe  our  carrying,  the  Commission- 
er? of  the  Treasury  have  lately  determined  to 
ndmit  no  vessel  as  American,  unless  built  here. 
Ihis  takes  from  us  the  right  of  prescribing  by 
our  own  laws  the  conditions  of  naturalizing 
vessels  in  nvr  own  country,  and  in  the  event  01 
a  war  in  which  we  should  be  neutral,  prevents 
our  increasing,  by  purchase,  the  quantity  of  our 
shipp'ng.  so  as  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  full 
licnefit  of  the  neutrality  of  our  flag.  If  we  are 
to  add  to  otir  own  stock  of  shipping  only  as 
much  as  we  can  build,  a  war  will  be  over  be- 
fore we  shall  be  the  better  of  it. — To  James 
Monroe.     Ford  ed.,  v,  318.     (Pa.,  1791) 


7863. Our  ships,  though  pur- 
chased and  navigatated  by  their  own  [British] 
subjects,  are  not  permitted  to  be  used  even  in 
their  trade  with  us.  While  the  vessels  of  other 
nations  are  secured  by  standing  laws,  which 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  concurrent  will  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  British  legislature, 
in  carrying  thither  any  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong,  which  may 
be  lawfully  carried  in  any  vessels,  ours,  with 
the  same  prohibition  of  what  is  foreign,  are 
further  prohibited  by  a  standing  law  (12  Car. 
2,  18,  sect.  3,)  [the  Navigation  Act]  from  carry- 
ing thither  all  and  any  of  our  own  domestic  pro- 
ductions and  manufactures.  A  subsequent  act, 
indeed,  has  authorized  their  executive  to  permit 
the  carriage  of  our  own  productions  in  our  own 
bottoms,  at  its  sole  discretion ;  and  the  per- 
mission has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by 
proclamation,  but  subject  every  moment  to  be 
withdrawn  on  that  single  will;  in  which  event. 
our  vessels  having  anything  on  board,  stand 
interdicted  from  the  entry  of  all  British  ports. 
The  disadvantage  of  a  tenure  which  may  be 
so  suddenly  discontinued,  was  experienced  by 
our  merchants  on  a  late  occasion  (April  12, 
1792),  when  an  official  notification  that  this  law 
would  be  strictly  enforced,  gave  them  just  ap- 
prehensions for  the  fate  of  their  vessels  and 
cargoes  despatched  or  destined  for  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain.  The  minister  of  that  court,  in- 
deed, frankly  expressed  his  personal  convic- 
tion that  the  words  of  the  order  went  farther 
than  was  intended,  and  so  he  afterwards  offi- 
cially informed  us;  but  the  embarrassments  of 
the  moment  were  real  aiid  great,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  renewal  lays  our  commerce  to 
that  country  under  the  same  species  of  dis- 
couragement as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is 
regelated  by  a  single  legislator;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  noticed, 
that  our  navigation  is  excluded  from  the  se- 
curity of  fixed  laws,  while  that  security  is  given 
to  the  navigation  of  others. — Foreign  Com- 
merce Report,  vii,  641.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  474. 
(Dec.  1793.) 

7864.  SHIPPING  (American),  French 
decree  ag^ainst. — The  French  decree  making 
the  vessel,  friendly  or  enemy,  according  to  the 
hands  by  which  the  cargo  was  manu^ctured. 
has  produced  a  great  sensation  among  the  mer- 
chants of  Philadelphia.  Its  operation  is  not 
yet  perhaps  well  understood :  but  it  probably 
will  put  our  shipping  out  of  competition,  be- 
cause British  bottoms,  which  can  come  under 
convoy,  will  alone  be  trusted  with  return  car- 
goes. Ours,  losing  this  benefit,  would  need  a 
higher  freight  out,  in  which,  therefore,  they 
will  be  underbid  by  the  British.  They  must 
then  retire  from  the  competition. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  220.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  216.  (Pa., 
March   1798.) 

7865.  SHIPPING  (American),  Naviga- 
tion act. — Our  navigation  law  (if  it  be  wise 
to  have  any)  should  be  the  reverse  of  that  of 
England.  Instead  of  confining  importations  to 
home-bottoms,  or  those  of  the  producing  na- 
tion, I  think  we  should  confine  exportations 
to  home-bottoms,  or  to  those  of  nat^'ons  having 
treaties  with  us.  Our  exportations  are  heavy, 
and  would  nourish  a  great  force  of  our  own, 
or  be  a  tempting  price  to  the  nation  to  whom 
we  should  offer  a  participation  of  it,  in  ex- 
change for  free  access  to  all  their  possessions. 
This  is  an  object  to  which  our  government 
alone  is  adequate,  in  the  gross ;  but  I  have  ven- 
tured to  pursue  it  here  [France],  so  far  as  the 
consumption  of  our  productions  by  this  country 
extends.     Thus,    in    our   arrangements   r«V%x.\N^ 
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to  tobacco,  none  can  be  received  here,  but  in 
French  or  American  bottoms.  This  is  employ- 
ment for  near  two  thousand  seamen,  and  puts 
nearly  that  number  of  British  out  of  employ. — 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  Ford  ed., 
V,  58.     (P..  1788.; 

7866.  SHIPPINQ  (American),  Pecu- 
liarities of.— It  is  doubted  whether  it  will  be 
expedient  to  regulate  the  duty,  payable  by 
an  American  vessel  entering  a  French  port, 
either  by  her  draught  or  the  ntmiber  of  her 
masts.  If  by  the  draught  of  water,  it  will  fall 
unequally  on  us  as  a  nation ;  because  we  build 
our  vessels  sharp-bottomed,  for  swift  sailing, 
so  that  they  draw  more  water  than  those  of 
other  nations,  of  the  same  burthen.  If  by  the 
number  of  masts,  it  will  fall  unequally  on  in- 
dividuals; because  we  often  see  ships  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  brigs  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty.  This,  then,  would  produce 
an  inequality  amonsr  individuals  of  six  to  one. 
The  present  principle  is  the  most  just,  to  regu- 
late by  the  burthen. — To  Count  de  Mont- 
MOKiN.     ii,  172.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  399.     (P..  1787.) 

7867.  SHIPPING  (American),  Protec- 
tion of.— When  a  nation  refuses  to  consider 
any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been  built 
within  our  territories,  we  should  refuse  to  con- 
sider as  theirs,  any  vessel  not  built  within  their 
territories. — Foreign  Commerce  Report,  vi, 
649.     Ford  ed.,  vi.  482.     (Dec.   I793') 

7868.  SHIPPING  (American),  SimpU- 
fication  of  duties. — It  is  certainly  desirable 
that  these  duties  should  be  reduced  to  a  single 
one.  Their  names  and  numbers  perplex  and 
harass  the  merchant  more  than  their  amount; 
subject  him  to  imposition,  and  to  the  suspicion 
of  it  when  there  is  none. — To  Count  de  Mont- 
MOKiN.     ii.  173.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  400.     (P.,  1787.) 

7869.  SHIPPING  (American),  West  In- 
dian trade. — ^The  British  allow  our  commodi- 
ties to  be  taken  from  our  own  ports  to  the 
West  Indies  in  their  vessels  only.  Let  us  allow 
their  vessds  to  take  them  to  no  port.  The 
transportation  of  our  own  produce  is  worth 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling annually,  will  employ  200.000  tonnage  of 
ships,  and  12.000  seamen  constantly.  It  will 
be  no  misfortune  that  Great  Britain  obliges  us 
to  exclude  her  from  a  participation  in  this 
business.  Our  own  shipping  will  grow  fast 
under  the  exclusion,  and  till  it  is  equal  to  the 
object  the  Dutch  will  supply  us. — To  James 
Madison*.     1m)kd  ed..   iv.   37.     (P..    1785-^     See 

CoMMFKin.       DUTIKS.       Dl.SCRI  M I NATING.       FlAG 

Protkc  rioN    and    Navigation. 

7870.  SHIPS,  Passports.— It  has  been 
stated  in  our  treaties  with  the  French,  Dutch 
and  Prussians,  that  when  it  happens  that  either 
party  is  at  war.  and  the  other  neutral,  the 
neutral  shall  jiive  passports  of  a  certain  tenor 
to  the  Z'csscls  brlnn}^ittf;  to  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  avoid  dissension :  and  it  has  been 
th()uv:ht  that  pn^isjiorts  of  such  hiph  import  to 
the  i)ersons  and  property  of  our  citizens  should 
have  the  highest  sanction  ;  that  of  the  signature 
of  the  President,  and  seal  of  the  United  States. 
'I'hc  authority  of  Congress  also,  in  the  case 
of  »iea  letters  to  I'.ast  India  vessels,  was  in  favor 
of  this  s.inction.  It  is  now  become  a  question 
whether  these  passi)orts  shall  be  given  only  to 
ships  owned  auii  built  in  the  l'nite<l  States,  or 
may  be  given  also  to  those  o7cncd  in  the  United 
States.  thonc:h  built  in  foreign  countries.  The 
persons  and  property  of  our  citizens  are  en- 
titlfd  to  the  protection  of  our  government  in 
all    places    where    they    may    lawfully    go.      No 


laws  forbid  a  merchant  to  buy,  own,  and  1 
a  foreign-built  vessel.  She  is,  then,  his  !■« 
property,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  1 
nation  wherever  he  is  lawfully  using  her.  T 
laws,  indeed,  for  the  encouragement  of  ski 
huilding,  have  given  to  home- built  veueli  tl 
exclusive  privilege  of  being:  registered  and  m 
ing  liffhter  duties.  To  this  privilege,  thercfa 
the  foreign-built  vessel,  though  owned 
home,  does  not  pretend.  But  the  laws  have  s 
said  that  they  withdraw  their  protection  fre 
the  foreign-built  vessel.  To  this  protecdo 
then,  she  retains  her  title,  notwithttandinf  tl 
preference  given  to  the  home-built  vessel  as  I 
duties.  It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  because  d 
law  has  given  one  valuable  right  to  home-ba 
vessels,  to  infer  that  it  had  taken  away  1 
rights  from  those  foreign-built.  In  confonoii 
with  the  idea  that  all  the  vessels  of  a  State  ai 
entitled  to  its  protection,  the  treaties  befa 
menioned  have  settled  that  passports  shsU  1 
f^iven.  not  merely  to  vessels  built  in  the  Us'b 
btateS;  but  to  the  vessels  belonging  to  then 
and  when  one  of  these  nations  shall  take 
vessel,  if  she  has  not  such  a  passport,  tbi 
are  to  conclude  she  does  not  belong  to  ti 
United  States,  and  is.  therefore,  lawful  priii 
so  that  to  refuse  these  passports  to  foreigi 
built  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchants,  is  ^ 
give  them  up  to  capture  with  their  caigoc 
*  *  *  France  and  Holland  permit  oar  vc 
sels  to  be  neutralized  with  them :  not  even  1 
suffer  theirs  to  be  purchased  here  might  gi^ 
them  just  cause  to  revoke  the  privilege  « 
naturalization  ^iven  to  ours,  and  would  mflt 
on  the  ship-building  States  and  artisans  a  i 
vere  injury.  Objection.  To  protect  forcisi 
built  vessels  will  lessen  the  demand  for  shi| 
building  here.  Answer.  Not  all;  because  \ 
long  as  we  can  build  cheaper  than  other  n 
tions,  we  shall  be  employed  in  preference  1 
others:   besides,  shall  we  permit    the  greate 

Cart  of  the  produce  of  our  fields  to  rot  on  01 
ands.  or  lose  half  its  value  by  subjecting  it  1 
high  insurance,  merely  that  our  riiip>builde 
may  have  brisker  employ?  Shall  Uie  wbol 
mass  of  our  farmers  be  sacrificed  to  the  clai 
of  ship  Wrights  ?  Objection.  There  will  be  co 
lusive  transfers  of  foreign  ships  to  our  me 
chants,  merely  to  obtain  for  them  the  cover  ( 
our  passports.  Anstver.  The  same  objectlo 
lies  to  giving  passports  to  home-built  vessel 
They  may  be  owned,  and  are  owned  by  fw 
ciKners.  and  may  be  coUusively  re-transferrc 
to  our  merchants  to  obtain  our  passports.  T 
lessen  the  danger  of  collusion,  however, 
should  be  for  delivering  passports  in  our  ow 
ports  only.  If  they  were  to  be  sent  blank  t 
foreign  ports,  to  be  delivered  there,  the  pow« 
of  checking  collusion  would  be  small,  and  the 
might  be  employed  to  cover  pumoses  of  d 
l>enefit  to  us  (which  we  ought  not  to  counti 
nance),  and  to  throw  our  vessels  oitt  of  buii 
ness ;  but  if  issued  only  to  vessels  in  our  oir 
ports,  we  can  generally  be  certain  that  th 
vessel  is  our  property:  and  always  that  th 
cargo  is  of  our  produce.  State  the  case  th: 
it  shall  be  found  that  all  our  shipping,  homt 
built  and  foreign-built,  is  inadequate  to  th 
transportat-on  of  our  produce  to  market;  s 
that  after  all  these  are  loaded,  there  shall  vc 
remain  produce  on  hand.  This  must  he  pv 
into  vessels  owned  by  foreigners.  Should  thc^ 
obtain  collusively  the  protection  of  our  pasi 
port,  it  will  cover  their  vessel,  indeed,  bat  i 
will  cover  also  our  cargo.  I  repeat  it.  then,  ths 
if  the  issuing  passports  be  continued  to  our  port 
't  will  be  our  own  vessels  for  the  most  par 
and  always  our  cargoes  which  will  be  coverc 
by  them.  I  am.  therefore,  of  opin-on.  that  pasi 
ports  ought  to  be  issued  to  all  vessels  belongtM 
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to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  only  on 
their  clearing  out  from  our  own  ports,  and  for 
that  voyage  only. — Opinion  on  Suip  Pass- 
ports,   vii,  624.     (May  I793') 

7871. .  The  most  important  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  hang  upon  this 
quest  on.  [Giving  passports  to  foreign-buiit 
ships.]  The  produce  of  the  earth  is  their  prin- 
cipal source  of  wealth.  Our  home-built  vessels 
would  suffice  for  the  transportation  of  a  very 
small  part  of  this  produce  to  market,  and  even 
a  part  of  these  vessels  will  be  withdrawn  bv 
high  premiums  to  other  lines  of  business.  All 
the  rest  of  our  produce,  then,  must  remain  on 
our  hands,  or  have  its  price  reduced  by  a  war 
insurance.  Many  descr  ptions  of  our  produce 
will  not  bear  this  reduction  and  would,  there- 
fore, remain  on  hand.  We  shall  lose,  also,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  profits  of  navigation. 
The  great  harvest  for  these  is  when  other  na- 
tions are  at  war,  and  our  flag  neutral.  But  if 
we  can  augment  our  stock  of  shipping  only  by 
the  slow  process  of  building,  the  harvest  will 
be  over  while  we  are  only  preparing  instru- 
ments to  reap  it  The  moment  of  breeding  sea- 
men will  be  lost  for  want  of  bottoms  to  embark 
them  in. — Opinion  on  Ship  Passports,  vii, 
6:25.     (May  I793-; 

7872. .    It  has  been  stated  in  our 

treaties  with  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Prussians. 
that  when  it  happens  that  either  party  is  at  war, 
and   the   other   neutral,   the   neutral   shall   give 

J>assports  of  a  certain  tenor  to  the  vessels  be- 
onging  to  their  subjects,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
sension ;  and  it  nas  been  thought  that  passports 
of  such  high  import  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  our  citizens  should  have  the  highest  sanc- 
tion ;  that  of  the  signature  of  the  President,  and 
seal  of  the  United  States.  The  authority  of 
Congress  also,  m  the  case  of  sea  letters  to  East 
India  vessels,  was  in  favor  of  this  sanction. 
It  is  now  become  a  question  whether  these  pass- 
ports shall  be  given  only  to  ships  owned  and 
built  in  the  United  states,  or  may  be  given  also 
to  those  owned  in  the  United  States,  though 
built  in  foregn  countries.  *  ♦  ♦  j  ani  of 
opinion  that  passports  ought  to  be  issued  to  all 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  on  their  clearing  out  from  our 
own  ports,  and  for  that  voyage  only. — Opinion 
ON  Ship  Passports,   vii,  624-6.    (Dec.  i793-) 

7873. .     As  our  citizens  are  free 

to  purchase  and  use  foreign-built  vessels,  and 
these,  like  all  their  other  lawful  property,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  government, 
passports  will  be  issued  to  them  as  freely  as 
to  home-built  vessels.  This  is  strictly  within 
our  treaties,  the  letter  of  which,  as  well  as 
their  spirit,  authorizes  passports  to  all  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  550.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
242.     (Pa..   1793.) 

7874.  .     Before    the    receipt    of 

♦  ♦  *  the  form  of  your  passports,  it  had 
been  determined  here,  that  passports  should  be 
issued  in  our  own  ports  only,  as  well  to  secure 
us  against  those  collusions  which  would  be 
fraudulent  towards  our  friends,  and  would  in- 
troduce a  competition  injurious  to  our  own  ves- 
sels, as  to  induce  these  to  remain  in  our  own 
service,  and  thereby  give  to  the  productions  of 
our  own  soil  the  nrotection  of  its  own  flag  in  its 
pa.ssage  to  foreign  markets. — To  Thomas 
Finckney.  iii,  550.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  242.  (Pa., 
May  1701.) 

7875. .    It    is    determined    that 

passports  shall  be  given  in  our  own  ports  only, 


and  to  serve  but  for  one  voyage.  It  has  also 
been  determined  that  they  shall  be  g  ven  to  all 
vessels  bond  fide  owned  by  American  citizens 
wholly,  whether  built  here  or  not.  Our  pxop- 
erty,  whether  in  the  form  of  vessels,  cargoes, 
or  anything  else,  has  a  ri?ht  to  pass  the  seas 
untouched  by  any  nation,  by  the  law  of  nations ; 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  where  a  vessel 
was  built,  but  where  she  is  owned. — ^To  Gouv- 
ERNEUR  Morris,  iii,  581.  Ford  bd.,  vi,  30X. 
(Pa.,  June   1793.) 

7876. .  The  most  rigorous  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  prevent  any  vessel,  not 
wholly  and  bond  fide  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens, from  obtaining  our  passports.  It  is  much 
our  interest  to  prevent  the  competition  of  other 
nations  from  taking  from  us  the  benefits  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  neutrality  of 
our  flag. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  582. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  301.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

7877.  SHIPS,  Purchase  of  foreign.— As 

our  home-built  vessels  are  adequate  to  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  transportation,  if  we 
could  not  suddenly  augment  the  stock  of  our 
shipping,  our  produce  would  be  subject  to  war 
insurance  in  the  vessels  of  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, though  we  remain  at  peace  ourselves. — To 
Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  550.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
242.     (Pa.,  May  1793) 

7878. Had  it  not  been  in  our 

power  to  enlarge  our  national  stock  of  shipping 
suddenly  in  the  present  exigency,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  produce  must  have  remainea  on 
our  hands  for  want  of  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  market. — To  Gouverneur  Morris. 
iii,  581.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  301.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

7870 .  With  respect  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  shipping,  our  merchants  have  no 
need  *  *  *  of  a  permission  to  buy  up  for- 
eign bottoms.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  it, 
and  when  bought  they  are  American  property, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  pass  freely  by  our  treat- 
ies with  some  nations,  and  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, with  all.  Such  accordini^ly,  by  a  deter- 
mination of  the  Executive,  will  receive  Amer- 
ican passports.  They  will  not  be  entitled,  in- 
deed, to  import  goods  on  the  low  duties  of 
home-built  vessels,  the  laws  having  confined 
that  privilege  to  these  only. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   iv,  7.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  323.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

7880.  SHIPS,  Begrlsters.— Our  laws,  in- 
deed, indulge  home-built  vessels  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lower  tonnage,  and  to  evidence  their 
right  to  this,  permit  them  alone  to  take  out 
registers  from  our  own  offices;  but  they  do  not 
exclude  fore-gn-built  vessels  owned  by  our  citi- 
zens from  any  other  right. — To  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney.   iii,  550.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  242.    (Pa.,  1793.) 

7881. .    The  laws  of  the  United 

States  confine  registers  to  home-built  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens:  but  they  do  not  make  it 
unlawful  for  citizens  to  own  foreign-built  ves- 
sels ;  and  the  treaties  give  the  right  of  sea-let- 
ters to  all  vessels  belonging  to  citizens.  But 
who  are  citizens?  The  laws  of  registry  con- 
s'der  a  citizenship  obtained  by  a  foreigner  who 
comes  merely  for  that  purpose,  and  returns  to 
reside  in  his  own  country,  as  fraudulent,  and 
deny  a  register  to  such  an  one,  even  owning 
home-built  vessels.  I  consider  the  distinction 
as  sound  and  safe,  and  that  we  ought  not  to 
give  sea-letters  to  a  vessel  belonging  to  such  a 
pseudo-citizen.  It  compromises  our  peace,  by 
lending  our  fla?  to  cover  the  goods  of  one  of 
the  belligerents  to  the  injury  of  the  other.  It 
produces  vexatious  searches  on  the  vessels  of 
our  real  citizens,  and  gives  to  others  the  ^^ur- 
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ticipation  of  our  neutral  advantages,  which  be- 
long to  the  real  citizen  only. — To  Albert  Gal- 
i,\TiN.     iv.   566.      (1805.) 

—  SHIPS,  Screw-propeller. — See  Inven- 


7882.  SHIPS,  Sea-letters.— Sea-lciters 
;irc  ihc  crcaiun.>  of  treaties.  No  act  of  the 
nrdinary  Legislature  requires  them.  The  oniy 
treaties  now  existing  with  us.  and  calling  for 
iliein.  nre  those  with  Holland.  Spain.  Prussia, 
and  I'rance.  in  the  two  former,  vse  have  stipu- 
late I  tli;it  when  the  other  party  shall  be  at  war. 
the  vessels  belonging  to  our  people  shall  be 
furnished  with  sea-letters :  in  the  two  latter, 
that  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  party  shall  be  so 
furnished.  I'rancc  being  now  at  war.  the  sea- 
ktter  is  made  necessary  for  our  vessels :  and 
consequently  it  is  our  duty  to  furnish  them. — 
To  Alukkt  Gallatin,     w.  566.     (1805.) 

7883. .     I    would    propose    as    a 

rule  that  sea-letters  be  given  to  all  vessels  be- 
longing to  citizens  under  whose  ownership  of  a 
registered  vessel  such  vessel  would  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  her  register. — To  Albkuf 
JiALLATiN.     iv.    567.      (1805.) 

7884.  SHIPS,  Subsidies  for.— I  should  be 
happy  to  hear  that  Congress  thought  of  estab- 
lishing packets  of  their  own  between  New  York 
and  Havre.  *  ♦  ♦  Could  not  the  surplus  of 
the  Post  Office  revenue  be  applied  to  this? 
This  establishment  would  look  like  the  com- 
mencement of  a  little  Navy,  the  only  kind  of 
force  we  ought  to  possess. — To  Kic  hard  Hk.vrv 
Lke.     Foun  VA).,  iv,  69.     (V.,  1785.) 

7885.  SHIPS,     Tonnage     duties.— The 

I'Vench  complain  of  our  tonnage  duty  :  but  it  is 
because  ii  is  not  understood.  In  the  ports  of 
I'Vance.  we  pay  fees  for  anchorage,  buoys  and 
beacons,  fees  to  measurers,  weighers  and 
gangers,  and  in  some  countries  for  light-houses. 
We  have  thought  it  better  that  the  public  here 
should  pay  all  these,  and  reimburse  itself  by  a 
iMiiisoIidatiou  n\  them  into  one  fee.  propor- 
•ioned  Id  the  tonnn^e  of  the  vessel,  and  there- 
i»re  c.'illecl  by  that  name.  They  com])lain  that 
tin-  foniiiu  lonn.iire  s  higher  th.'in  the  do- 
iiKNtic.  If  this  complaint  had  come  from  the 
l''n:.^dish.  it  would  n«»t  liave  been  wonrlerful. 
luc.iUM  the  fniei^rn  tonnage  oiKTaies  really  as 
.1  lax  on  their  ("otnmerce..  which.  un<ler  th's 
iiaiiie.  i>  fo'.mil  In  pay  lO'^j  «lollars  for  every 
t|..llar  p.'i'i  l»y  I'raiicc. — 'i  o  William  Siioki. 
i-"i.    .•;■:;      I'nuu  1.0..  v.  .^6.^     (Pa..   1701.' 

7886. .     T  like  your  idea  of  pro- 

porliotiini;  the  tontiaue  of  the  sr-.vi-l  i^  the 
val'.ie  1  iti  some  deiircf- »  ol"  the  property,  but  its 
bulk  i:iu>-l  alsi^  bu  l.i'.Ntti  into  eon>i«lerati<in. — 
!..    .\Lin:jM    UALLA.iN.      V.    j(.o.      (.\V..    1808.) 

7887.  SHIPS,  Voyage  to  China.— I  have 

!};.  LniiiT  (•:'  riu-iosinii  tn  your  l*'xcellency 
|(..i-1  de  \  rr:.'..'iiiM-  I  ;i  report  K^\  the  v«^vage 
t»t  '.-I  Xiiierir.'n  -.hip  the  first  which  ha";«  uone 
t.>  thitia.  The  c  rcunistaners  which  iiuluce 
«i •!■.;,■  n—s  to  tlitt  ct  this  cor.imun'i-ation  j^  the 
•  tiy  frirmlly  ci>ndi:ct  of  the  consul  of  his 
M.ijcsty  at  Mac:!'»  ami  I't"  th«-  comvKiii«b  r<  an<l 
.tliiT  i.Wlicii-  ..;■  th'^  l''ii.fU"h  v<--.-:tK  in  ll«"Sf  sy:i.s. 
ii  has  heeii  v.  it!i  'iiti'^ular  satisfaction  that  (,^.»n- 
.M* -s  havr  -«  ft;  thc-ir  .idih'd  to  i!i.-  many  other 
;i!iiof^  01'  the  iM'i'li.'ility  of  thi*^  lyi'ion  toward-^ 
.-■ir  citizens.  It  s  the  more-  plia-^ini;.  when  it 
:ii>l;i.Mr'i  ill  the  olVieers  <>{  v;overnin-.Mit.  bee. him: 
t  i-'  thru  viewt^l  ;w  an  eman.ition  ot  the  spirit 
..!  fhr  e'>vt'riiir,<  Tit.  It  wotdd  be  an  :i<lditional 
gr:,t  t'(  atinii  t.i  « 'ongre'^''.  in  this  particular  in- 
btai:i. V     -l>,.ul.l    any    occasion    arise   of    not  fying 


those  ofTiccrs,  that  their  conduct  has  been  justlj 
represented  to  your  Excellency  on  the  part  01 
the  United  States,  and  has  met  your  approha- 
tion. — To  Count  de  Vekgennes.      i,  456.     (P.. 

-  SHIPS,  Water  for— See  Salt-Water. 

7888.  SHORT  (William),  Attachment 
to.— I  see  with  extreme  concern  that  you 
have  received  an  mpression  that  my  attach- 
iiieui  to  you  has  become  lessened,  and  that  you 
have  drawn  thLs  inference  I  rum  circuniMt.-'nri* 
takmg  place  while  you  were  in  Washington. 
u  hat  thes.c  circumstances  could  be  »s  to  ir.e 
incomprehensible,  hut  one  thing  1  certainh 
know,  that  they  have  been  misconstrued.  Tha- 
this  change  could  not  1)C  previous  to  niv  retire- 
ment from  the  government  in  1794.  your  ap- 
pomtments  to  France,  to  Holland,  to  Spa  n  arc 
proofs.  And  if.  during  my  present  place  ;n 
the  government.  I  have  not  met  your  desires. 
the  public  motives  which  have  been  franklv 
declared  have  given  the  real  ground's.  VoJ 
thmk  them  not  founded  in  fact ;  but  if  the  tes- 
timony we  receive  is  of  different  complexions, 
neither  should  wonder  at  the  ditTerence  of  con- 
clusion drawn  by  the  other,  and  I  do  trust  that 
you  will  become  sensible  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity, at  least,  for  supposing  a  change  in 
alTections.  which  arc  the  same  now  as  thc\ 
have  ever  been.  Certainly  I  shall  not,  on  i.:y 
part,  permit  a  ditTerence  of  view  on  a  suiJtk 
subject  to  efface  the  recollections  and  attach- 
ments of  a  whole  life. — To  William  Shoht. 
r'oRD  KD..  ix,  70.     (W..  1807.) 

7880.  SHORT     (WiUiam),     Diplomatic 
services.— Mr.  Short  ha.s  desired  me  to  spg- 
gcst    his  name  as  that  of  a   person    willing:  to 
become  a  Icgatine  secretary,  should  these  office* 
be  continued.     I  have  apprised  him  of  the  p-'« 
sibility  that  they  may  not.     Vou  know  my  hsh 
(•pinion    ol    his    abilities    and    merits;    I    wil 
therefore,   only  add  that  a  peculiar   talent  for 
prying  into  facts  seems  to  mark  his  charnctcr 
as   proper   for  such   a   business.     Ho   is  younp 
and  little  experienced  in  business,  thou^rh  wlI 
prip;ire«l     for     it.     These     defects     will     lesjr-n 
daily.     Should  persons  be  proi>o.<ed  less  pro;!tr 
nn  the  whole,  you  would  on   motives  of  piib'ti- 
Sood.    knowing    his    willingness    to    serve,   si'i. 
him   a  nomination   and  do  justice  to  his  cb.':r 
acter. — To  J.amks  Maoiso.n.     Ford  ed.    iii    ?jS. 
(T..  May   178.?.)  '       '  * 

7890. .     A    treaty    of   comtneri-c 

between  the  United  States  of  America  and  hi* 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  havng  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  Baron  de  Thulemever.  h< 
Majesty's  envoy  extraordinary  at  the*  Ha;:ue. 
specially  empowered  for  th  s  purpose,  and  it 
being  inconsistent  with  our  other  duties  to  re- 
pair to  that  place  ourselves  for  the  purpose  or 
executing  and  exchanging  the  instruments  or 
treaty,  we  hcrel)y  appoint  you  special  secreiar>' 
for  that  purpose. — To  William  Shokt.  i.  ;:-'• 
ii\.   1785.) 

7891. .    The    President   ha^  ..p- 

pointed  you  Minister  Resident  •  •  "  ,it 
the  Hague  which  was  approved  bv  the  Sen.i!« 
on  January  16. — To  William  Short,  ii:.  \i:- 
Ford  i:i»..  v.  425.     (Pa..  Jan.  179.2.) 

7892. .  The  President  has  joined 

you  in  a  special  and  temporarv  commission  with 
Mr.  Carmichael  to  repair  to  Madrid,  and  thr*- 
neirotiate  cernMi  matters  resnect'ng  the  navi 
nation  of  the  Mississippi,  .ind  other  points  o' 
common  'merest  between  Spa«n  and  us.— T» 
W'liLiAM  Short,  iii,  334.  Ford  el>..  v.  4:7. 
(Pa..  Jan.  179^.) 
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7893.  SHOBT  (William),  Private  sec- 
retary.— I  shall,  on  Mr.  Short's  return  from 
the  Hague,  appoint  him  my  private  secretary, 
till  Congress  shall  think  proper  to  signify  their 
pleasure. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  86.     (P.,  1785.) 

7894. .  His  talents  and  charac- 
ter allow  me  to  say,  with  confidence,  [are  such] 
that  nothing  will  suffer  in  his  hands  [during  my 
absence  from  Paris  at  home].  The  friendly  dis- 
positions of  Monsieur  de  Montmorin  would  in- 
duce him  readily  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Short 
in  his  present  character  [private  secretary  to  Jef- 
ferson J  ;  but  should  any  of  his  applications  be 
necessary  to  be  laid  before  the  Council,  they 
might  suffer  difficulty ;  nor  could  he  attend  the 
diplomatc  societies,  which  are  the  most  certain 
sources  of  good  intelligence.  Would  Congress 
think  it  expedient  to  remove  the  difficulties  by 
naming  him  Secretary  of  Legation,  so  that  he 
would  act.  of  course,  as  Charge  des  Affaires 
during  my  absence? — To  John  Jay.  ii,  514. 
(P..   1788.) 

7895.  SHOBT  (William),  Rejected  by 
Senate. — It  is  with  much  concern  I  inform 
you  that  the  Senate  has  negatived  your  ap- 
pointment. We  thought  it  best  to  keep  back 
the  nomination  to  the  close  of  the  session,  that 
the  mission  might  remain  secret  as  long  as 
possible,  which  you  know  was  our  purpose  from 
the  beginning.  It  was  then  sent  in  with  an 
explanation  of  its  object  and  motives.  We 
took  for  granted,  if  any  hesitation  should  arise, 
that  the  Senate  would  take  time,  and  that  our 
frends  in  that  body  would  make  inquiries  of 
us.  and  give  us  the  opportunity  of  explaining 
and  removing  objections.  But  to  our  great 
surprise,  and  with  an  unexampled  precipitancy, 
they  rejected  it  at  once.  This  reception  of  the 
last  of  my  official  communications  to  them 
could  not  be  unfct.  nor  were  the  causes  of  it 
spoken  out  by  them.  Under  this  uncertainty, 
Mr.  Madison,*  on  his  entering  into  office,  pro- 
posed another  person  (John  Quincy  Adams). 
He  also  was  negatived,  and  they  adjourned  sine 
die.  Our  subsequent  'nformation  was  that,  on 
vour  nomination,  your  long  absence  from  this 
country,  and  their  idea  that  you  do  not  intend 
to  return  to  it.  had  very  sensible  weight ;  but 
that  all  other  motives  were  superseded  by  an 
unwillingness  to  extend  our  diplomatic  con- 
nections, and  a  desire  even  to  recall  the  for- 
eign ministers  we  already  have.  All  were  sen- 
sible of  the  ^reat  virtues,  the  high  character, 
the  powerful  influence,  and  valuable  friendship 
of  the  Kmperor.  But  riveted  to  the  system  of 
unentanglement  with  Europe,  they  declined  the 
proposition.  *  *  *  I  pray  you  to  place  me 
rectus  in  curia  in  this  business  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  to  assure  him  that  1  carry  into  iny 
retirement  the  highest  veneration  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  fondly  cherish  the  belief  that  his  dis- 
Dositions  and  power  arc  destined  by  heaven  to 
better,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  condition  of 
oppressed  man  — To  William  Short  v,  435. 
Im)K1)  Kn..  ix.  J40.    (W.,  March   1809.)   See  261. 

7896.  SHOBT  (William),  Republican- 
ism.— I  know  your  republicanism  to  be  pure, 
and  that  it  is  no  decay  ot  that  wh  ch  has  em- 
bittered you  against  its  votaries  in  France,  but 
too  great  a  sensibility  at  the  partial  evil  [with] 
which  its  object  has  been  accomplished  there 
— To  William  Short,  iii,  503.  Ford  kd..  vi, 
155.     (Pa..  1703.) 

7897.  SHORT  (William),  Talents.— I 
wish  in  the  next  election  of  delegates  for  Con- 
gress, Short  could  be  sent.  His  talents  are 
great,    and  his  weight  in   our   State   mtist   ere 


long  become  principal. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  403.     (A.,  Feb.  1784.) 

7898. .    His   talents  and   merits 

are  such  as  to  have  placed  him,  young  as  he  is, 
in  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Virginia, 
an  office  which  he  relinquished  to  visit  Europe. 
— To  Baron  Thulemeyer.     i,  369.     (P.,  1785.) 

7899.  SIBYES  (Abbe),  Logical.— The 
Abbe  Sieyes  was  the  most  logical  head  of  the 
[French]  nation.  His  pamphlet  "  Qu'est  ce 
que  le  Tiers  Etat"f  electrified  that  country,  as 
I'a-'ne's  Common  Sense  did  us. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  91.     Ford  ed.,  i,  127.     (1821.) 

7900.  SILENCE,  Golden.— -We  often  re- 
pent of  what  we  have  said,  but  never  of  that 
which  we  have  not. — To  Gideon  Granger,  vi, 
ZZZ'     Ford  ed.,  ix,  458.     (M.,  1814.) 

—  SILVER,  Intrinsic  value  of.— See 
Dollar  and  Money. 

7901.  SIMPLICITY,  Qovemment  and.— 
I  am  for  a  government  rigorously  frugal  and 
simple. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  327.     (1799.) 

7902.  .     We  have  suppressed  all 

those  public  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
tended  to  familiarize  the  public  eye  to  the 
harbingers  of  another  form  of  government. — 
To  General  Kosciusko,  iv,  430.  (W., 
April  1802.) 

7903. .    Levees  are  done  away. — 

To  Nathaniel  Macon,  iv,  396.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  52.    (W.,  May  1801.) 

7904.  SIMPLICITY,  Individual.— Let  us 

deserve  well  of  our  country  by  making  her 
interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not 
our  own  pomp,  patronage  and  irresponsibil- 
ity.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  141.     (W.,  1802.)     See  (Ceremony. 

7905.  SINCERITY,     Language     and.— 

Such  is  become  the  prostitution  of  language 
that  sincerity  has  no  longer  distinct  terms  m 
which  to  express  her  own  truths. — To  George 
Washington,  i,  325.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  208. 
(Pa..  1783.) 

7906.  SINCEBITY,  Valued.— Sincerity  I 
value  above  all  things ;  as  between  those  who 
practice  it,  falsehood  and  malice  work  their 
efforts  in  vain. — To  William  Duane.  iv,  590. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  431.     (W.,   1806.) 

7907.  SINCLAIB  (Sir  John),  Benefac- 
tor.— Like  our  good  old  Franklin,  your  labors 
and  science  go  all  to  the  utilities  of  human  life. 
— To  Sir  John  Sinclair,     vii,  22.     (M.,  1816.) 

7908.  SINECURES,  Taxation  and.— We 

do  not  mean  that  our  people  shall  be  burdened 
with  oppressive  taxes  to  provide  sinecures  for 
the  idle  or  the  wicked,  under  color  of  providing 
for  a  civil  list. — Reply  to  Lord  North's  Prop- 
osition.    Ford  ed..  i,  480.     (July  1775.) 

7909.  SLANDEB,      Anonymoua.— Your 

favor  has  been  received  *  *  *  with  the 
tribute  of  respect  due  to  a  person,  who,  un- 
urged  by  motives  of  personal  fr'endship  or  ac- 
quaintance, and  unaided  by  particular  informa- 
tion, will  so  far  exercise  his  justice  as  to  ad- 
vert to  the  proofs  of  approbation  given  to  a 
I  public  character  by  his  own  State  and  the 
United  States,  and  weigh  them  in  the  scale 
against   the   fatherless   calumnies  K^  Vx^-a.T%  "^ 
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tercd  against  him.  These  public  acts  arc 
known  even  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  my 
private  life,  and  surely  arc  better  evidence  to  a 
mind  disposed  to  truth,  than  slanders  which 
no  man  will  affirm  on  his  own  knowledge,  or 
ever  saw  one  who  would. — To  Uriah  M'Greg- 
ORY.     iv,  333.     (M.,   l8uO.) 

7910.  SLANDER,  Answer  to. — As  to  fed- 
eral slanders,  I  never  wished  them  to  be  an- 
swered but  by  the  tenor  of  my  life,  half  a  cen- 
tury of  which  has  been  on  a  theatre  at  which 
the  iiublic  have  been  spectators,  and  competent 
judges  of  its  merit.  Their  approbation  has 
taupUt  a  lesson,  useful  to  the  world,  that  the 
ir.nn  who  fears  no  truths  has  noth'ng  to  fear 
from  lies.  1  should  have  fancied  myself  half 
Kuilty  had  I  condescended  to  put  pen  to  paper 
in  refutation  of  their  falsehoods,  or  drawn  to 
them  respect  by  any  notice  from  myself. — To 
Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  27.  (M., 
1816.) 

7911. .     I  ascribe  these  hard  ex- 

piessions  to  the  ardor  of  his  zeal  for  the  public 
jjood.  and  as  they  contain  neither  argument  nor 
proof,  1  pass  them  over  without  observation. 
Indeed,  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
these  morbid  ejections  of  spleen  either  with  or 
without  the  names  of  those  venting  them.  But 
I  have  thought  it  a  duty  on  the  present  occasion 
to  relieve  my  fellow  citizens  and  my  country 
from  the  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  which  this  informer  is  endeavoring  to  reduce 
it  by  representing  it  as  governed  hitherto  by  a 
succession  of  swindlers  and  speculators.  Nor 
shall  I  notice  any  further  endeavors  to  prove 
or  to  palhate  this  palpable  misinformation.  I 
am  tor)  old  and  inert  to  undertake  minute  in- 
vestigations of  intricate  transactions  of  the 
last  century ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  to  the 
justice  and  good  sense  of  my  fellow-citizens 
on  future  as  on  former  attempts  to  lessen  n;e 
in  their  esteem. — To  Ritchie  a.nd  Goocii.  vii, 
242.     FoKi)   Ki).,   X.   211.     (M..    1822.) 

7912.  SLANDER,  Brutal.— I  certainly 
have  known,  and  still  know,  characters  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  most  exalted  trusts, 
who  couM  not  hear  up  against  the  brutal  hack- 
ings and  hewings  of  these  heroes  of  Billings- 
gate. I  may  say,  from  -ntimate  knowledge, 
that  we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the 
grcatcsr  character  of  our  country,  had  he  been 
assailed  with  the  degree  of  abandoned  licen- 
tiousness now  practiced.  The  torture  he  felt 
under  rare  and  sl'ght  attacks.  i)roves  that  under 
those  of  which  the  federal  bands  have  shown 
themselves  capable,  he  wouM  have  thrown  up 
the  helm  in  a  burst  of^  indiijnation. — To  James 
SiLLiVAN.  iv.  576.  FoKi>  1:11..  viii,  355.  (\V., 
i8<»5.) 

7913.  SLANDER,  Character  vs.— For 
myself,  when  placed  umler  the  necessity  of  de- 
ciding? in  a  case  where  on  the  one  hand  is 
a  youuk'  and  w(»rthv  [»erson.  all  the  circum- 
stance's nf  wh'ise  education  and  position  in  life 
jirnjirinncr  luT  vrt'ioiis  ami  innocent,  and  on 
the  (•■her  tin-  pronene-:.'^  of  the  world  to  sow  and 
sprcpil  N!;itid<'r.  there  is  no  hesitation  in  my 
tniinl.  — 'I'd  .^1.  ( ir«>i'<;i:  T\\  ki:i<.  I'okii  i.d..  vi. 
.U'5.      (  Pa..    i7')3.) 

7914.  SLANDER.  Chrism  of.— ^•()u  have 

indiMtl  rrcei\e(l  the  fe<l<'rrd  nnctitui  of  lyniy;  and 
slanderini:.  I'.ut  who  has  not?  Who  will  ever 
au^ain  cunie  into  eni'nent  office,  unanointed  with 
tills  clir  sill  '  It  seems  to  be  fixc«l  that  false- 
luMi.l  ;»ii(l  calumny  are  to  be  their  ordinary  en- 
■jiif's  of  opnosition  :  engines  which  will  not  be 
entirely  \vithf)ut  effect.  The  circle  of  characters 
ff/ii.'il  to  the  first  stat'ons  is  not  too  large,  and 


will  be  lessened  by  the  voluntary  retreat 
those  whose  sensibilities  are  stronger  than  th 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  public  opinii 
*  *  *  Yet  this  ettect  of  sensibility  must  1 
be  yielded  to.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
frightened  from  our  post  by  mere  lying,  sun 
the  enemy  will  use  that  weapon  ;  for  what  a 
so  cheap  to  those  of  whose  system  of  polit 
morality  makes  no  part? — To  James  Suluvj 
iv,  576-     FoKD  E"-.  viii,  355.     (VV.,  1805.) 

7915.  SLANDER,     Disregard     of.— 1 

rule  of  life  has  been  never  to  harass  the  pub 
with  f endings  and  provings  of  personal  slande 
— To  Martin  Van  Buken.  vii,  372.  Fo 
ED.,  X,  315.     (M.,  1824.) 

7916.  SLAKDERy  Haznilton  and.— To 

thorough  disregard  of  the  honors  and  emol 
ments  of  office,  I  join  as  great  a  value  for  t 
esteem  of  my  countrymen,  and  conscious 
having  merited  it  by  an  integrity  wh'ch  cant 
be  reproached,  and  by  an  enthusiastic  devot 
to  their  rights  and  liberty,  I  will  not  suffer  1 
retirement  to  be  clouded  by  the  slanders  of 
man  [Alexander  Hamilton]  whose  histoi 
from  the  moment  at  which  history  can  sto 
to  notice  him,  -s  a  tissue  of  machinatio 
again.st  the  liberty  of  the  country  wh'ch  has  i 
only  received  and  given  him  bread,  but  heap 
its  honors  on  his  head. — To  President  Was 
iNCTOK.   iii.  468.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  100.  (M.,  179 

7917.  SLANDER,  Irritatiiis.— I  am  fc 
of  quiet,  willing  to  do  my  duty,  but  irritable 
slander,  and  apt  to  be  forced  bv  it  to  ah; 
don  my  post. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams.  Fc 
ED.,  iv,  100.     (P..  1785.) 

7918.  SLAKDERy  Newspapers  and.—. 

editor  *  *  *  [should]  set  his  face  against  1 
demoralizing  practice  of  feeding  the  puf: 
mind  habituallv  on  slander,  and  the  deprav 
of  taste  which  this  nauseous  aliment  induces 
To  John  Norvell.  v.  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix. 
(W.,  1807.) 

7919.  SLANDER^     Of    patxlota.— T 

patriot,  like  the  Christian,  must  learn  that 
bear  revilings  and  persecutions  is  a  part 
his  duty :  and  in  proportion  as  the  trial  is 
vere,  firmness  under  it  becomes  more  requia 
and  praiseworthy.  It  requires,  'ndeed,  s< 
command.  But  that  will  be  fortified  in  prop 
tion  as  the  calls  for  its  exercise  are  repeated 
To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  576,  Ford  ed..  v 
355.     (\V..   1805.) 

7920.  SLANDER,  PoUtical.— The  fedr 

leaders  have  gone  too  far  ever  to  chani 
Their  bitterness  increases  wth  their  despei 
tion.  They  are  trying  slanders  now  whi 
nothing  could  prompt  but  a  srall  which  Uin 
their  judgments  as  well  as  their  conscienc 
I  shall  take  no  other  revenge,  than,  by  a  stea 
])ursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  and  by  the  esta 
iishment  of  republican  principles  in  substan 
and  in  form,  to  sink  federal' sm  into  an  ab) 
from  which  there  shall  be  no  resurrection  i 
it. — To  Levi  Lincoln,  iv,  451.  Ford  ed..  vi 
175-     (W..  Oct.   180J.) 

7921.  SLANDER,  Preyalent. — Dthn 
tion  is  becoming  a  necessary  of  life;  insomtM 
that  a  dish  of  tea  in  the  morning  or  event 
cannot  be  digested  without  this  stimulant — '^ 
Joii.N  Norvell.  v,  93.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  74.  (V 
1807.) 

7922.  SLANDER,  PubUc  office  and.- 

is  really  a  most  afflicting  consideration,  tl 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  in  any  off 
for  the  pubic  without  enconnteriag  a  pcrsec 
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lion  which  even  his  retirement  will  not  with- 
draw him  from. — To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  233.     (Pa-.,  1798.) 

7923.  SLANDEB,  PimiBhment  for.— 
Slanderers  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  to  the 
scourge  of  public  opinion. — To  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton.   V,  80.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  63.     (W.,  1807.) 

7924.  SLANDEB,  Secret.— Secret  slan- 
ders cannot  be  disarmed  because  they  are  se- 
cret.—To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford  ed.. 
vii  .  431.      (W..   1806.) 

7925.  SLAKDEB,  VoluminouB.— As  to 
the  volume  of  slanders  supposed  to  have  been 
cut  out  of  newspapers  and  preserved  [by  niel 
it  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  a  single  vol- 
ume, but  an  encyclopedia  in  bulk.  But  I  never 
had  such  a  volume;  indeed,  I  rarely  thought 
those  libels  worth  reading,  much  less  preserving 
and  remembering.— To  John  Adams,  vn,  274. 
(M.,  1823.)  See  Abuse,  CALUM>fY,  Libels  and 
Newspapers. 

7926.  SLAVE  TRADE,  AboUtion  of  .—I 
congratulate  you  [Congress]  on  the  approach 
of  the  period  at  which  you  may  interpose  your 
authority  constitutionally,  to  withdraw  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  from  aH  further 
participation  in  those  violations  of  human 
rights  which  have  been  so  long  continued  on 
the  unoffending  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and 
which  the  morality,  the  reputation,  and  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  have  long  been  eager 
to  proscribe.  Although  no  law  you  may  pass 
can  take  prohibitory  effect  till  the  first  day  of 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight, 
yet  the  intervening  period  is  not  too  long  to 
prevent,  by  timely  notice,  expeditions  which 
cannot  be  completed  before  that  day.— Sixth 
Annual  Message,  viii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  viu, 
492.     (Dec.  1806.) 

7927. .    I  am  very  sensible  of  the 

honor  you  propose  to  me  of  becoming  a  member 
of  the  society  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade.  You  know  that  nobody  wishes  more  ar- 
dently to  see  an  abolit  on,  not  only  of  the  trade, 
but  of  the  condition  of  slavery;  and  certainly 
nobody  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter  every 
sacrifice  for  that  object.  But  the  influence 
and  information  of  the  friends  to  this  proposi- 
tion in  France  will  be  far  above  the  need  of 
my  association.  I  am  here  as  a  public  servant, 
and  those  whom  1  serve,  having  never  yet  been 
able  to  give  their  voice  against  this  practice, 
it  is  decent  for  me  to  avoid  too  public  a  demon- 
stration of  my  wishes  to  see  it  abolished. 
Without  serving  the  cause  here.  It  might  ren- 
der me  less  able  to  serve  it  beyond  the  water. 
I  trust  you  will  be  sensible  of  the  prudence 
of  those  motives,  therefore,  which  govern  mv 
conduct  on  this  occasion. — To  J.  P.  Brissot  de 
Warville.  ii.  357.  Ford  ed.,  v,  6.  (P.,  Feb. 
1788.) 

7928.  SLAVEBY,  Abolition  of.— After 
the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall 
be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  anv  of  the  said  States,*  otherwise  than  in 
pun'shment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  per- 
sonally guilty.— Western  Territory  Report. 
Ford  ed.,  iii.  409-     (March  i,  1784-) 

•  In  1784,  JeflFerson  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  Congress,  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment for  the  western  country  above  the  parallel  of 
5i»  north  latitude  The  measure  was  defeated  bv 
one  vote.  In  addition  to  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory, the  region  embraced  what  afterwards  became 
the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.— Editor. 


7929.  .    The    clause    respecting 

slavery  was  lost  by  an  individual  vote  only. 
Ten  States  were  present.  The  four  Eastern 
States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  for 
the  clause.  Jersey  would  have  been  for  it,  but 
there  were  but  two  members,  one  of  whom  was 
s  ck  in  his  chambers.  South  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, and!  Virginia!  voted  against  it.  North 
Carolina  was  divided^  as  would  have  been  Vir- 
ginia, had  not  one  of  its  delegates  been  sick 
in  bed. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
471.     (A.,  April   25,   1784.) 

7930. .    There   were  ten    States 

present ;  six  voted  unanimously  for  it,  three 
against  it,  and  one  was  divided;  and  seven 
votes  being  requisite  to  decide  the  proposition 
affirmatively,  it  was  lost.  The  voice  of  a  sin- 
gle individual  of  the  State  which  was  divided^ 
or  of  one  of  those  which  were  of  the  negative, 
would  have  prevented  this  abominable  crime 
from  spreading  itself  over  the  new  country. 
Thus  we  see  the  fate  of  millions  unborn  hang- 
ing on  the  tongue  of  one  man,  and  heaven  was 
silent  in  that  awful  moment  1  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  w'll  not  always  be  silent,  and  that  the 
friends  to  the  rights  of  human  nature  will  in 
the  end  prevail. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  376. 
Ford  ed..  iv,   181.     (P.,   1786.) 

7931. .  What  a  stupendous,  what 

an  incomprehensible  machine  is  man !  who  can 
endure  toil,  famine,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and 
death  itself,  in  vindication  of  his  own  liberty, 
and,  the  next  moment,  be  deaf  to  all  those 
motives  whose  power  supported  him  through 
his  trial,  and  inflict  on  his  fellow  men  a  bond- 
age, one  hour  of  which  is  fraught  with  more 
misery  than  ages  of  that  which  he  rose  in  rebel- 
lion to  oppose.  * — ^To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  270. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  185.     (P.,  1786.) 

7932. .    I  have  long  since  given 

up  the  expectation  of  any  early  provision  for 
the  extinguishment  of  slavery  among  us 
There  are  many  virtuous  men  who  would  make 
any  sacrifices  to  effect  it,  many  equally  virtuous 
who  persuade  themselves  either  that  the  thing 
is  not  wrong,  or  that  it  cannot  be  remedied, 
and  very  many  with  whom  interest  is  morality. 
The  older  we  grow,  the  larger  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe  the  last  party  to  be.  But  in- 
terest 'S  really  going  over  to  the  side  of  mo- 
rality. The  value  of  the  slave  is  every  day  les- 
sening: his  burden  on  his  master  daily  increas- 
ing. Interest  is,  therefore,  preparing  the 
disposition  to  be  just;  and  this  will  be  goaded 
from  time  to  time  bv  the  insurrectionary  spirit 
of  the  slaves.  This  is  easily  quelled  in  its  first 
efforts ;  but  from  being  local  h  will  become  gen- 
eral, and  whenever  it  does,  it  will  rise  more  for- 
midable after  every  defeat,  until  we  shall  be 
forced,  after  dreadful  scenes  and  sufferings,  to 
release  them  in  their  own  way,  which,  without 
such  sufferings  we  might  now  model  after  our 
own  convenience. — To  William  A.  Burwell. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  340,     (W.,  Jan.  1805.) 

7933. .     I  can  say  with  conscious 

truth  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who 
would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us 
from  this  heavy  reproach  in  any  practicable 
way.  The  cesson  of  that  kind  ot  property, 
for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle  wh'ch 
would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if,  in  that 
way,  a  general  emancipation  and  expatriation 
could  be  effected :  and,  gradually,  and  with 
due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  m^ght  be.  But,  as  it  is, 
we   have   the   wolf   by   the   ears,   and   we   cao   j 

•  The  reference  is  to  the  pa.ssage  of  the  slave  bll^ 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature  without  the  emandpi 
tion  amendment.— Editor. 
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neither  hold  h  ni,  nor  safely  let  him  go.  Jus- 
tice is  in  one  scale  and  self-i)reservation  in  the 
other. — To  Joiix  Hoi.mks.  vii.  159.  Fokd  ed.. 
X.   157.     (.M..    1820.) 

7934. .  The  abolition  of  the  evil  is 

not  im])Ossible ;  it  ought  never,  therefore,  to  be 
<les|>uircd  ot.  I'-vcry  plan  should  be  adopted, 
fvcry  experiment  tried,  wh  ch  may  do  some- 
thing towards  the  ultimate  ol)ject.  That  which 
you  propose  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  It  has 
succeeded  with  certain  portions  of  our  white 
l<riihreii.  under  the  care  01  a  Kapp  and  an 
Owen;  and  why  m;iy  it  not  succeed  with  the 
man  of  color? — To  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  vii. 
40K.      I'okii  M»..  X.   J 44.      (M..    18J5.) 

7935.  SLAVERY,     Abomination.— This 

aliomination  must  have  an  end.  And  there  is  a 
superior  bench  reserved  in  heaven  for  those 
who  hasten  it. — To  E.  Rt.Ti.KiXiH.  ii,  180.  Foku 
i.i»..  i\.  410.     (I*..   i;8r.) 

7936.  SLAVERY,  Colonial  condemna- 
tion.— The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is 
the  great  c»bject  of  desire  -n  those  Colonies, 
where  it  was.  unhappily,  introduced  in  their 
infant  state.  Rut  previous  to  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to 
exclude  all  further  importations  from  Africa. 
Vet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this  by  pro- 
hibitions, and  by  imposing  duties  which  might 
.'imonnt  to  a  pmhibition.  have  been  hitherto 
defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative:  Thus  pre- 
ferring the  innned  ate  advantages  of  a  few  Brit- 
i«ih  cor.sairs  to  the  lasting  'nterests  of  the 
.•\iner  can  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human 
r.aturc.  deeply  woi:nde<l  by  this  infamous  i)rac- 
tici-.  " — kn;iM..  or  I'l-ii  i.-.ii  .Amkkica.  i,  i.j.v 
Im):':>  1.1)..  i.  j.jM.     (  1774.) 

7937.  SLAVERY,  Constitutional  inhi- 
bition.— No  pcr'ion  lu'reafter  coming  into  this 
etjunfry  shall  be  held  within  the  same  in  slavery 
under  any  pretext  whatever. — Proiosed  V.\. 
C"«)\sM  in:o\.    Fv>ui)  id.,  ii,  j6.     (June   1776.) 

7938. .     The    General    Assctiibly 

\(i\  Vir^-nial  sh.dl  not  have  power  to  ♦  ♦  * 
permit  tlu'  intr-MliHiion  of  any  more  slaves  to 
rt'sifli-  in  this  State,  or  the  continuance  of 
sl.TViry  lKVi'n<l  tin*  yem-ration  which  shall  be 
lixiiin  oil  ihf  .wst  day  of  December.  1800:  all 
piTNo  IS  liiMii  afti-r  tiiat  «lay  being  licreby  de- 
clan  il    fri-l-  1'|{0|-OM.!»    CoN.slIM  HON     FOR    V'R- 

I  !MA.    viii.    1    (\.      l-'oKii  i-n..  iii.  JJ5.      (1783.) 
7939.  SLAVERY,  Deplorable  results  of. 

— Tlu*  \vbi»lf  cnfiinuTce  between  nia-^ter  and 
^l.ivr  is  a  pcriM  tii.'il  i"\ireisr  of  tlu-  most  bois- 
t'-rnns  pas-ions  tin-  most  unremitting  despotism 
fii  tlii-  iMK.'  p.nt.  ami  degrading  submissions  on 
ilif  lilher.  Oiir  cliildrt'n  see  this,  and  It-arn  to 
il  I't.itc  It  :  for  iii.iii  '<  an  mitativi-  aniinal. 
Tii:^  i;'vil"ty  is  tlie  ;;t  rin  of  all  education  in  him. 
I1..T.: '  his  rraill«-  t«'  bis  iirnve  he  is  learning 
t  ■  ■'■'  V.I'  t  Ml-  -V  V  ■'  "'tlu  is  d,).  If  a  T»ari.Mit  could 
fiiifl  iM  TiMiivL-  cilhiT  iu  his  philanthropy  or  his 
'«l:l"vi\  t'lr  r(.-trainMiK  tlu-  intempcrancr  of 
]i.i-si,,Ti  f'uard-  111'.  «.lavv.  it  should  always  be 
a  M'l".n''(  nt  "lu-  that  hi**  rhiM  is  ]>resent.  Pint, 
j^ciierally.  it  !•>  »v^t  siiftU-ient.  The  parent 
sti»rin-^.  tlu-  child  l<»oks  on.  catches  the  linca- 
nu'ii'..-;  <>i  writh.  put'*  on  the  same  airs  in  the 
cifili'  dl"  siiialKr  >la\rs  «ives  a  loose  to  the 
v.mst  ,,.  I  a'^>^  iMis.  .'iinl  thus  nursed,  educated, 
;;iul  ila-lv  i-xtic  s^d  in  tyranny.  canni»t  but  be 
staiiiin-d  by  it  with  (Miintis  necnliarities.  The 
innn  mi-^i  In-  a  prodiij^y  who  can  retain  his 
m.iniuTs  ami  iv^rnls  nnde]>rave<l  by  such  cir- 
riiiii'»taiiri  -.  And  wMli  \\]\:\\  execrations  should 
tin-  '»titi  •Lilian  l"0  lo.-nkd.  whii.  permitting  one- 
•  s^--  11'"...-  1:11.1   r  V KiHinK. 


half  the  citizens  thus  tc  trample  on  th<  rqi 
of  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  a 
these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  t 
one  part,  and  the  amor  patri^  of  the  other.  F 
it  a  slave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world, 
must  l>e  any  other  in  preference  to  tJut 
which  he  s  born  to  live  and  labor  for  anothc 
in  which  he  must  lock  up  the  faculties  of  h 
nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  hii  t 
dividual  endeavors  to  the  evanishment  of  tl 
human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable  eani 
lion  on  the  endless  generations  procccdii 
from  him. — Notes  o.\  Virginia,  viii,  40 
FoKD  £i).,  iii,  266.     (.i78<2.) 

7940.  SLAVEBY,  Destructive  of  Indu 
try. — With  the  morals  of  the  people,  their  i 
(lustry  also  is  de>troyed.  P'ur  in  a  warm  c 
mate,  no  man  will  labor  for  himself  who  c 
make  another  labor  for  him.  This  is  so  tn 
that  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  a  veiy  sau 
proportion  indeed  are  ever  seen  to  labor/ 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  403.  Ford  nn,  i 
J67.     (1782.) 

7941.  8LAVEBY,  Divine  Jiurtiee  and.' 
Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  j 
cure  when  we  have  removed  their  only  tir 
l>asis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  pco|i 
that  these  lil>erties  are  of  the  gift  of  Gm 
That  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  b 
wrath  ?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  wh< 
I  reflect  that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  ca 
not  sleep  forever;  that  considering  numbei 
nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution 
the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchanee  of  situati< 
is  among  possible  events :  that  it  may  becor 
probable  by  supernatural  interference!  T 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  si 
with  us  in  such  a  contest — Notes  on  Virgin  1 
viii.  404.     KoRi)  ED.,  i  i.  267.      (.i/Sj.) 

7942.  SLA VEBY,  Establiflhineiit  in  VI 
ginia. — The  first  establishment  (of  s1a\'er 
in  X'irginia  which  became  permanent,  was  mai 
in  1607.  I  have  found  no  mention  of  negro 
in  the  Colony  until  about  1650.  The  fit 
brought  here  as  slaves  were  by  a  Dutch  shii 
after  which  the  English  commenced  the  traJ 
and  continued  it  until  the  Revolutionary  wa 
That  suspended,  ipso  facto,  their  further  ir 
portation  for  the  present,  and  the  business  1 
the  war  pressing  constantly  on  the  legislarur 
this  -subject  was  not  acted  on  finally  until  tl 
year  '7^,  when  I  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevri 
their  further  importation.  This  passed  withoi 
ojiposition.  and  stopped  the  increase  of  the  er 
hy  importation,  leaving  to  future  efforts  ."' 
final  eradication. — Ai'TORIOgraphy.  i.  3I 
KoKi)  KD..  i.  51.     (1851.) 

7943.  SUIVEBY,  Extension  of.— Of  on 

thing  I  am  certain,  that  as  the  passage  c 
slaves  from  one  State  to  another,  would  nc 
make  a  slave  of  a  single  human  being  wh 
would  not  be  so  without  it.  so  their  dinasio 
over  a  greater  surface  would  make  them  ir 
dividually  happier,  and  proportionally  facili 
tnte  the  accomplishment  of  their  emancipatiof 
by  dividing  the  l>urden  on  a  greater  numbe 
of  coadjutors.  An  abstinence,  too.  from  tht 
act  of  power  would  remove  the  jealousy  ex 
cited  by  the  undcrtak'ng  of  Congress  to  rot 
ulate  the  condition  of  the  different  descript'on 
of  men  composing  a  State.  This  certainly  is  tbi 
exclusive  right  of  every  State,  wh'ch  nothini 
in  the  Constitution  has  taken  from  them  am 
given  to  the  General  Government.  Could  Con 
gress.  for  example,  say  that  the  non-frcetncn  0 
Connecticut  shall  be  freemen,  or  that  they  shal 
not  emigrate  into  any  other  State? — To  Jor? 
Holmes,  vii,  159.  Ford  ed..  x,  158.  (M. 
t85o.) 
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7944.  SLAVERY,  George  HI.  and.— He 

[George  III.]  has  waged  cruel  war  against  hu- 
man nature  itself,  v  dating  its  most  sacred 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a 
distant  people  who  never  offended  him,  capti- 
vating and  carrymg  them  into  slavery  in  an- 
other hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death 
in  their  transportation  thither.  This  piratical 
vwarfare,  the  opprobrium  of  Infidel  powers,  is 
the  warfare  of  the  Christian  King  of  Great 
Britain.  Determined  to  ..eep  open  a  market 
where  Men  should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every 
leg  slative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain 
ths  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  dis- 
tinguished dye,  he  is  now  excit-ng  those  very 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us.  and  to  pur- 
chase that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived 
them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whom  he 
has  obtruded  them :  thus  paying  off  former 
crimes  committed  against  the  Liberties  of  one 
people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to 
commit  against  the  lives  of  another.* — Dec- 
laration OP  Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jef- 
ferson. 

7945.  SLAVERY,  Indians  and.— An  in- 
human practice  once  prevailed  in  this  country, 
of  making  slaves  of  the  Inaians.  This  practice 
commenced  with  the  Spaniards  with  the  first 
discovery  of  America. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
v'ii.  306.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  154-     (1782.) 

7946.  SLAVERY,  Lawfulness.— On  the 

question  of  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  that  is 
of  the  right  of  one  man  to  appropriate  to  him- 
self the  faculties  of  another  without  his  con- 
sent, I  certainly  retain  my  early  opinions.  On 
that,  however,  of  third  persons  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  effect  of  conventional 
modificat  ons  of  that  pretension,  we  are  prob- 
ably nearer  together. — To  Edward  Everett. 
vii,  437.     Ford  ed.,  x,  385.     (M.,  1826.) 

7947.  SLAVERY,  Moral  reproach  of.— 

My  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  of  ne- 
groes have  long  since  been  in  possession  of  the. 
public,  and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them 
stronger  root.  The  love  of  justice  and  the  love 
of  country  plead  equally  the  cause  of  these 
people,  and  it  is  a  moral  reproach  to  us  that 
they  should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain, 
and  should  have  produced  not  a  single  effort, 
nay  I  fear  not  much  serious  willingness  to 
relieve  them  and  ourselves  from  our  present 
condition  of  moral  and  political  reprobation. 
*  *  ♦  I  had  always  hoped  that  the  younger 
generation  rece'ving  their  early  impressions 
after  the  fiame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  in 
every  breast,  and  had  become,  as  it  were,  the 
vital  spirit  of  every  American,  that  the  gener- 
ous temperament  of  youth,  analogous  to  the 
motion  of  the  blood,  and  above  the  suggestions 
of  avarice,  would  have  sympathized  with  op- 
pression wherever  found,  and  proved  their  love 
of  liberty  beyond  their  own  share  of  it.  But 
my  intercourse  with  them  since  my  return 
[from  Europe]  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain that  they  had  made  towards  this  point  the 
progress  I  had  hoped. — To  Edward  Coles. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  477-     (M.,  1814.) 

•  "This  clause,"  says  Jefferson, in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy lit  19)%  "  was  struck  out  in  complaisance  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  who  had  never  attempted  to 
restrain  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  who,  on  the 
contrary,  still  wished  to  continue  it.  Our  northern 
brethren,  also,  1  believe,  felt  a  little  tender  under 
those  censures;  for  though  their  people  had  very 
few  slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been  pretty 
considerable  carriers  of  them  to  others."— Kditor. 


7948.  SLA VEBY,  Poem  against.— I  have 

received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Brannagan, 

*  *  *  Philadelphia,  asking  my  subscription 
to  the  work  announced  in  the  enclosed  paper.* 
The  cause  in  which  he  embarks  is  so  holy,  the 
sentiments  he  expresses  in  his  letter  so  friendly, 
that  it  is  highly  painful  to  me  to  hesitate  on  a 
compliance  which  appears  so  smail.  But  that 
is  not  its  true  character,  and  it  would  be  in- 
jurious even  to  his  views,  for  me  to  commit  my- 
self on  paper  by  answering  his  letter.  I  have 
most  carefully  avoided  every  public  act  or 
manifestation  on  that  subject.  Should  an  oc- 
casion ever  occur  in  which  1  can  interpose  with 
decisive  effect,  I  shall  certainly  know  and  do 
my  duty  with  promptitude  and  zeal.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  only  be  disarming  my- 
self of  influence  to  be  taking  smad  means. 
The  subscription  to  a  book  on  this  subject  is 
one  of  those  little  irritating  measiu-es,  which, 
without  advancing  its  end  at  all,  would,  by 
lessening  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  a 
description  of  friends  composing  a  large  body, 
only  lessen  my  powers  of  doing  them  good  in 
the  other  great  relations  in  which  I  sund  to 
the  public.  Yet,  I  cannot  be  easy  in  not  an- 
swering Mr.  Brannagan's  letter,  unless  he  can 
be  made  sensible  that  it  is  better  I  should  not 
answer  it;  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  effect 
this,    unless    you    would    have    the    goodness 

♦  ♦  ♦  to  enter  into  an  explanation  with  him. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  351. 
(W.,  May  1805.) 

7949.  8LAVEBY,   PoUUcal  error  of .— 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  influenced  our  forefathers  to  permit  the 
introduction  of  personal  bondage  into  any  part 
of  these  States,  and  to  participate  in  the  wrongs 
committed  on  an  unoffending  quarter  of  the 
globe,  we  may  rejoice  that  such  circumstances, 
and  such  a  sense  of  them,  exist  no  longer.  It 
is  honorable  to  the  nation  at  large  that  their 
Legislature  availed  themselves  of  the  first  prac- 
ticable moment  for  arresting  the  progress  o£ 
this  great  moral  and  political  error. — R.  to  A. 
OF  Quakers,     viii,  119.     (Nov.  1807.) 

7950.  8LAVEBY,  Boman.— We  know 
that  among  the  Romans,  about  the  Augustan 
age  especially,  the  condition  of  their  slaves  was 
much  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  blacks 
on  the  continent  of  America.  The  two  sexes 
were  confined  in  separate  apartments,  because 
to  raise  a  child  cost  the  master  more  than  to 
buy  one.  Cato,  for  a  very  restricted  indulgence 
to  his  slaves  in  this  particular,  took  from  them 
a  certain  price.  But  in  this  country  the  slaves 
multiply  as  fast  as  the  free  inhab  tants.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  same  Cato,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  al- 
ways sold  his  sick  and  superannuated  slaves. 
He  ^ives  it  as  a  standing  precept  to  a  master 
visitmg  his  farm,  to  sell  his  old  oxen,  old 
wagons,  old  tools,  old  and  diseased  servants, 
and  everything  else  become  useless.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  American  slaves  cannot  enumerate  this 
among  the  injuries  and  -nsults  they  receive. 
It  was  the  common  practice  to  expose  in  the 
island  i¥lsculapius,  in  the  Tiber,  diseased  slaves 
whose  cure  was  likely  to  become  tedious.  The 
Emperor  Claudius,  by  an  edict,  gave  freedom  to 
such  of  them  as  should  recover,  and  first  de- 
clared that  if  any  person  chose  to  kill  rather 
than  to  expose  them,  it  should  be  deemed  homi- 
cide. The  exposing  them  is  a  cr'me  of  which 
no  instance  has  existed  with  us;  and  were  it  to 
be  followed  by  death,  it  would  be  punished  cap- 

•  This  refers  to  "Avenia ;  or,  A  Tragical  Poem  on 
the  Oppression  of  the  Human  Species  ",  an  anti- 
slavery  work  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  x8os.— Note 
in  the  Ford  edition. 
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itally.  We  are  told  of  a  certain  Vedius  Pollio, 
who.  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  would  have 
given  a  slave  as  food  to  his  fish  for  having 
broken  a  glass.  With  the  Romans,  the  regular 
method  of  taking  the  evidence  of  their  slaves 
was  under  torture.  Here  it  has  been  thought 
better  never  to  resort  to  their  evidence.  When 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  his  slaves,  in  the 
same  house,  or  within  hearing,  were  condemned 
to  death.  Here  punishment  falls  on  the  guilty 
only,  and  as  precise  proof  is  required  against 
him  as  aga'nst  a  freeman.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing these  and  other  discouraging  circumstances 
among  the  Romans,  their  slaves  were  often 
their  rarest  artists.  They  excelled,  too,  in  sci- 
ence, insomuch  as  to  be  usually  employed  as 
tutors  to  their  master's  children.  Epictetus. 
Terence,  and  Phocdrus,  were  slaves.  But  they 
were  of  the  race  of  whites.  It  is  not  their 
condition  then,  but  nature  which  has  produced 
the  distinction.  Whether  further  observation 
w'll  or  will  not  verify  the  conjecture,  that  na- 
ture has  been  less  bountiful  to  them  in  the  en- 
dowments of  the  head,  I  believe  that  in  those 
of  the  heart  she  will  be  found  to  have  done 
them  justice. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  384. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  247.     (1782.)     See  Negroes. 

7951.  SLAVERY,  Sectional  views  in 
1785. — Southward  of  the  Chesapeake,  your 
pamphlet  [against  slavery]  will  find  but  few 
readers  concurring  with  it  in  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  sLivery.  From  the  mouth  to  the 
head  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  bulk  of  the  people 
will  approve  it  in  theory,  and  it  will  find  a  re- 
spectable minority  ready  to  adopt  it  in  practice ; 
a  minority  which  for  weight  and  worth  of 
character  prej)onderates  against  the  greater 
number,  who  have  not  the  courage  to  divest 
their  fam'lies  of  a  property  which,  however, 
keeps  their  conscience  unquiet.  Northward  of 
the  Chesapeake,  you  may  find  here  and  there 
an  opponent  to  your  doctrine,  as  you  may  find 
licre  and  there  a  robber  and  murderer :  but  in 
no  greater  number.  In  that  part  of  America. 
Micro  being  but  few  slaves,  they  can  easily  dis- 
tnciniibcr  themselves  of  them :  and  emancipa- 
tiini  is  put  into  such  a  train  that  in  a  few  years 
there  will  be  no  slaves  northward  of  Maryland. 
In  Maryland.  1  do  not  find  such  a  disposition 
to  bcjjjin  the  redress  of  this  enormity  as  in  Vir- 
LC  nia.  This  is  the  next  State  to  which  we  may 
turn  our  eyes  for  the  interesting  spectacle  of 
justice  in  conflict  with  avarice  and  oppression  ; 
a  conflict  wherein  the  sacred  side  is  gaining 
daily  recruits  from  the  influx  into  office  of 
young  men  grown,  and  growing  up.  These 
have  sucked  in  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  it 
were,  with  their  mother's  milk :  and  it  is  to 
them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate  of 
this  question.  He  not  therefore  discouraged. 
What  you  have  written  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
^ood. — To  Dr.  Price,  i.  ^77.  Ford  ed..  iv,  8-:. 
U'.,    1785-) 

7952.  SLAVERY,  Strictures  on.— The 
strictures  on  slavery  tin  the  Notes  on  Virginia] 
*  *  *  I  do  not  wish  to  have  made  public, 
,-it  least  till  1  know  whether  their  pul>lication 
would  do  most  harm  or  good.  It  is  possible, 
that  in  my  own  country,  these  strictures  might 
prf>ducc  an  irritation,  which  would  indispose 
the  people  towards  lone  of!  the  two  great  ob- 
jects I  have  in  view  :  that  is,  the  emancipation 
of  their  slaves.* — To  Genehal  Cha.steliaix. 
i.  3.?9-  Ford  ed..  iii,  71.  (P..  1785.)  See 
Colonization,    Colony    and    Missouri    Ques- 

'  ION. 

♦'lenoral  Chastellnx  had  pninoscd  to  print  ex- 
t tarts  from  a  private  copy  in  a  Frencli  scientific  pa- 
per.     I'TlHIoU. 


7903.  SLAVES,  AbnM  of-— The  d 

the  tenants  against  abtising  ray  sls\es  ' 
the  former  lease,  that  I  might  diKOOl 
on  a  reference  to  arbitrators.  Would 
l>e  well  to  retain  an  optionstl  right  to  su 
ioT  ill'usage  of  the  slaves  or  to  diicoot 
by  arbitration,  whichever  you  should  vhi 
the  time? — To  Nicholas  Lewis.  Fomd 
J  I.     (R,  178S.) 

7954.  SI^VE^  Brltl&h  setsmr^  oL 

British  army,  after  ravaging  tbc  State  a 
ffinia,  had  sent  off  a  very  great  numl 
slaves  to  New  York.  By  the  seventli 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  stipu  ated 
carry  away  any  of  these.  XotwithsU 
this^  't  was  known,  when  they  were  evac 
New  York,  that  they  were  carrying  avi 
slaves.  General  Washington  made  an  * 
demand  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  that  he  1 
cease  to  send  them  away.  He  answered 
theae  people  had  come  to  them  under  pi 
of  the  King's  protection,  and  that  that  pi 
shoitld  be  fulfilled  in  preference  to  the 
lation  in  the  treaty.  The  State  of  Virgil 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  these  s1av< 
longed,  passed  a  law  to  forbid  the  recovi 
debts  due  to  British  subjects.     They  dec 


charging  thetr  debts,  they  afterwards  pen 
British  creditors  to  prosecute  their  suiti 
to  receive  their  debts  in  seven  equal  an 
nuaJ  payments:  relying  that  the  detnan 
the  slaves  would  be  either  admitted  or  c 
m  time  to  lay  their  hands  on  some  of  til 
ttir  paymeniB  for  reimbursement.* — Reki 
CiiS'GHEss.     ix,    ^40,     Foao    ed,     iv     i/j 

7955.  SLAVICS,  Comfort  of,— I  am 
erable  till  I  shall  owe  not  a  shilling  Th 
11  lent  that  sha^l  be  the  ease,  1  shall  feel  i 
at  liberty  to  do  something  for  the  comfi 
my    slaves.— To    Nicholas    Lewis.     Fobe 

7956.  SLAVES,    Duty    to.— ify    m 

has  ever  been  thai,  until  more  can  be  dor 
ihcm,  we  should  endeavor,  with  those  1 
fortune  has  thrown  on  our  hands,  to  fee 
clothe  them  well,  protect  them  from  ^11  1 
require  such  reasonable  labor  only  as  is 
formed  voluntarily  by  freemen,  and  be  li 
no  repugnances  to  abdicate  them,  and  ofl 
ties  to  ,thcm.  The  laws  do  not  permit 
turn  them  loose,  jf  that  were  for  their  i 
and  to  commute  them  for  other  property 
commit  them  to  those  whose  usage  of  thei 
cannot  control. — To  Edward  Coles  Fou 
ix.  479.     (M.,  1S14J 

7957.  &LATS8,  European  laborvrs 

—Our  only  blot  is  becoming  less  offensh 
the  grtiit  improvement  in  the  condition 
civiliration  of  that  race,  who  can  now  ' 
advantageously  compare  their  aituation 
that  of  the  laborers  of  Europe.  Still  it 
hideous  blot,  as  well  from  the  heterom 
peculiarities  of  the  race,  as  that,  with  t 
physical  compulsion  to  action  must  be  w 
1  tiled  for  the  moral  necess'ty  wh*ch  coniti 
the  free  laborers  to  work  equalV  hard. 
feel  and  deplore  it  morally  and  politicany. 
we  look  without  entire  despair  to  s«niC 
deeming  means  not  -el  spe^iftcally  fom 
1  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  convktio 
•The  extract  Js  from  a  report  to  CohffreM 
conferetiM  with  Count  de  Verfiennea.  For«iini 
ruter  of  Frwnoe^  00  tfa«  ubjwct  of  eonuMAt.- 
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the  necessity  of  removing  this  evil  gains  ground 
with  time.  Their  emigration  to  the  westward 
lightens  the  difficulty  by  dividing  it,  and  ren- 
ders it  more  practicable  on  the  whole.  And 
the  neighborhood  of  a  government  of  their 
color  promises  a  more  accessible  asylum  than 
that  from  whence  they  came. — To  William 
Short,     vii,    310.     (M.,    1823.) 

7958.  SLAVES,  Hiring  out.— I  observe 

in  your  letter  ♦  *  ♦  that  the  profits  of  the 
whole  estate  [of  Monticello]  would  be  no  more 
than  the  hire  of  the  few  negroes  hired  out 
would  amount  to.  Would  -t  be  better  to  hire 
more  where  good  masters  could  be  got? 
Would  it  be  better  to  hire  plantations  and  all, 
if  proper  assurance  can  be  provided  for  the 
good  usage  of  everything? — To  Nicholas 
Lewis.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  342.     (P.,  1786.) 

7959.  SLAVES,  Importation  of. — Dur- 
ing the  regal  government  we  had,  at  one  time, 
obtained  a  law  which  imposed  such  a  duty  on 
the  importation  of  slaves  as  amounted  nearly 
to  a  prohibition,  when  one  inconsiderate  as- 
sembly, placed  under  a  peculiarity  of  circum- 
stance, repealed  the  law.  This  repeal  met  a 
joyful  sanction  from  the  then  reigning  sov- 
ereign, and  no  devices,  no  expedients  which 
could  ever  be  attempted  by  subsequent  assem- 
blies (and  they  seldom  met  without  attempting 
them)  could  succeed  in  getting  the  royal  assent 
to  a  renewal  of  the  duty.  In  the  very  first  ses- 
sion held  under  the  republican  government, 
the  assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  perpetual 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  slaves.  This 
will,  in  some  measure,  stop  the  increase  of  this 
great  political  and  moral  evil,  while  the  minds 
of  our  citizens  may  be  ripening  for  a  complete 
emancipation  of  human  nature. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  vi  i,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  102. 
(1782.) 

7960. .     I    congratulate    you    on 

the  law  of  your  State  [South  Carolina]  for  sus- 
pending the  importation  of  slaves,  and  for  the 
glory  you  have  justly  acquired  by  endeavoring 
to  prevent  it  forever. — To  E.  Rutledge.  ii, 
180.     Ford   ed.,  iv,  410.     (P.,    1787.) 

7961.  SLAVES,  Increase  of. — Under  the 
mild  treatment  our  slaves  experience,  and  their 
wholesome,  though  coarse  food,  this  blot  in 
our  country  increases  as  fast,  or  faster  than  the 
whites. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  334.  Ford 
ed..  iii,  192.     (1782.) 

7962.  SLAVES,  Labor  and. — An  opinion 
is  hazarded  by  some,  but  proved  by  none,  that 
moral  urgencies  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
[the  negro]  to  labor ;  th  t  nothing  can  do  this 
but  physical  coercion.  But  this  is  a  problem 
which  the  present  age  alone  is  prepared  to 
solve  by  experiment.  It  would  be  a  solecism 
to  suppose  a  race  of  animals  created  without 
suffic  ent  foresight  and  energy  to  preserve  their 
own  existence.  It  is  disproved,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  they  exist  and  have  existed  through  all  the 
ages  of  history.  We  arc  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  nations  of  Africa  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  some  in  which  habits  of 
industry  are  established,  and  the  arts  practiced 
wh*ch  are  necessary  to  render  life  comfortable. 
The  experiment  now  in  progress  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo, those  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Mesur- 
ado,  arc  but  beginning.  Your  proposition  has 
its  aspects  of  promise  also;  and  should  it  not 
answer  fully  to  calculations  in  figures,  it  may 
yet.  in  its  developments,  lead  to  happy  results. 
— To  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  vii,  408.  Ford 
ID.,  X.   344.     (M.,    1825.) 


7963.  SLAVES,  Manumission  of.—As 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  to  g  ve  liberty  to,  or  rather,  to 
abandon  persons  whose  haoits  have  been 
formed  in  slavery  is  like  abandoning  children. 
— To  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
66.     (P..  1789.) 

7964.  SLAVES,  Masters  and.— The  in- 
culcation [in  your  book]  on  the  master  of  the 
moral  duties  which  he  owes  to  the  slave,  in 
return  for  the  benefits  of  his  service,  that  is  to 
say.  of  food,  clothing,  care  in  sickness,  and 
maintenance  under  age  and  disability,  so  as  to 
make  him  in  fact  as  comfortable  and  more  se- 
cure than  the  laboring  man  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  ♦  ♦  ♦  gives  great  merit  to  the 
work,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  produce  whole- 
some impressions. — To  Clement  Caine.  vi, 
13.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  329.     (M.,  181 1.) 

7965.  SLAVES,  Metayers  and.— I  am 
decided  on  my  final  return  to  America  to  try 
this  experiment  I  shall  endeavor  to  import 
as  many  Germans  as  I  have  grown  slaves.  I 
will  settle  them  and  my  slaves,  on  farms  of  fifty 
acres  each,  intermingled,  and  place  all  on  the 
footing  of  the  Metayers  (Medietani)  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  children  shall  be  brought  up^  as 
others  are,  in  habits  of  property  and  foresight, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  good 
citizens.  Some  of  their  fathers  will  be  so; 
others  I  suppose  will  need  government.  With 
these  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  oblige  them 
to  labor  as  the  laboring  poor  of  Europe  do. 
and  to  apply  to  their  comfortable  subsistence 
the  produce  of  their  labor,  retaining  such  a 
moderate  portion  of  it  as  may  be  a  just  equiva- 
lent for  the  use  of  the  lands  they  labor,  and 
the  stocks  and  other  necessary  advances. — To 
Dr.  Edward  Bancroft.  Ford  ed.,  v,  67.  (P., 
1789.) 

7966.  SLAVES,  Property  in.— -Actual 
property  has  been  lawfullv  vested  in  that  form 
[negroes]  and  who  can  lawfully  take  it  from 
the  possessors? — To  Tared  Sparks,  vii,  333. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  290.     (M.,   1824.) 

7967.  SLAVES,  Protection  of.— In  the 
first  or  second  session  of  the  Legislature  after 
I  became  a  member,  I  drew  to  this  subject  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Bland,  one  of  the  oldest, 
ablest,  and  most  respected  members,  and  he 
undertook  to  move  for  certain  moderate  exten- 
sions of  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  these 
people.  I  seconded  his  motion  and,  as  a 
younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  de- 
bate ;  but  he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of 
his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the  grossest 
indecorum. — To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
477.     (M.,  1814.) 

7968.  SLAVES,  Recovery  of  fugitive.— 

We  have  received  with  great  satisfaction  noti- 
fication of  the  orders  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
not  to  permit  that  persons,  held  in  slavery 
within  the  United  States,  introduce  themselves 
as  free  persons  into  the  Province  of  Florida. 
*  ♦  ♦  As  a  consequence  of  the  same  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  friendship,  we  trust  that 
your  Excellency  will  permit,  and  aid  the  recov- 
ery of  persons  of  the  same  description,  who 
have  heretofore  taken  refuge  within  your  gov- 
ernment— To  Governor  Quesada.  iii,  219. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  296.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

7969. .    The   governor   of    East 

I  Florida   informs  me  that  he  has  received  the 

King's  orders,  not  to  permit,  under  any  pretext. 

I  that    persons    held    in    slavery    in   the    United 

I  States   introduce  themselves   as   free,  iD.\A  ^QMit 
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I-m.-iiici-  of  IC.'i.st  riuritla.  1  am  happy  that 
this  urifvaiice.  which  hatl  l»ecii  a  suliject  of 
jircal  complaint  irom  the  citizens  of  (jcornia. 
>  to  l)c  removed. — To  Mk.  Viak.  iii.  195. 
I  M..   i7«>o. ) 

7970.  SLAVES,  San  Domingo  insurrec- 
tion.— If  .sunietliing  i.s  not  clone,  and  SMon 
done,  we  shall  be  the  murderers  of  our  own  | 
children.  'I'he  "  inurmimi  7\'nturos  nautis  ^ 
t^nnli'titiii  ii'ntos  "  has  already  reached  us  1 
I  from  S:in  I)j)m  ngo]  :  the  revolutionary  stonn.  | 
now  sweeping  the  gh»l)e  will  he  upon  us.  and 
happy  il  we  make  timely  provision  to  give  it 
an  easy  p.'i>saKe  over  «»ur  laiul.  I-'rom  the  pres- 
ent stati'  of  things  in  Kuroi)e  and  America,  the 
day  which  begins  our  comlnistion  must  l»e  near 
at  ham! :  and  only  a  single  spark  's  wanting  to 
make  th:it  ilay  to-morrow.  If  we  had  begun 
s()t)ner.  we  might  probably  have  been  a.lowed 
a  lengthier  <»i>eration  t«»  clear  ourselves,  but 
exory  clay's  delay  lessens  the  time  we  may  take 
fUr  eniancii»atii»n.  Some  people  derive  hope 
from  ihe  aid  of  the  cimfederated  States.  Hut 
this  is  a  delusion.  There  is  liut  one  State  in 
the  I'nion  which  will  aid  us  sincerely,  if  ;in 
insurrection  begins,  anil  that  one  mav,  perhaps, 
have  its  own  fire  to  quench  at  the  same  time. — 
To  St.  CiKOK<:h  Tickek.  iv.  196.  Foki>  i:i>.. 
vii.   i6«.      (M..   1797.) 

7971.  .     A.^     to     the     mode    of 

em.nicii»ati<>n.  1  am  satisfied  that  that  must  be 
a  matter  i»f  conjpromise  between  the  pas>ions. 
the  i»rejutlices.  and  the  real  d.fticulties  which 
will  each  have  its  we'ght  in  that  operatii»n. 
Perhaps  the  first  chapter  of  th  s  history,  which 
has  begun  in  St.  Domingo,  and  tlie  next  suc- 
ceetling  onrs,  will  recount  how  all  the  whites 
were  driven  from  all  the  other  islands,  may  ])re- 
pare  our  minds  for  a  peaceable  acconnnodation 
i»ctween  ju«»tice.  policy  and  necessity  ;  and  fur- 
ni'ih  an  answer  to  the  difllcult  oueslion,  whither 
shall  the  colored  emigrants  go?  and  the  sooner 
we  i»ut  some  i)lan  under  wav.  the  greater  hope 
tlu-re  is  that  t  may  be  permitted  to  i>roceed 
penceaMy  lo  its  ultimate  eltect.  'Vo  Sr.  (ji.oKr.i. 
Tit  Ki.K.       iv.    iw6.       l'"«>KO    III.,    vii.    K17.       (M.. 

7972.  SLAVES,  Thievery  and.— Thai 
•  lispuNitioii  to  theft  with  which  they  havi-  been 
brandrd.  nin>-t  be  ascr  lud  to  their  situation. 
;iM'l  H'-t  t<"  any  ilei»ravity  of  the  mnral  sense. 
TIu-  man  in  v\h<«se  fa\«»r  ni»  laws  .>f  property 
exis'.  pr«ili;il.ly  feels  h'liiself  less  bound  to  re- 
si-eel  tlio'-e  maile  ni  fa\or  of  others.  When 
arniiiiiLi  i«'i  mn-vKe''.  we  lay  it  «l«i\\n  as  ;i 
fundaiiKiital.  tli.it  laws,  tn  be  just,  must  give  a 
reeipnuatiiMi  nf  rijiht  .  that,  wiilmut  this,  they 
are  iiure  arbitrary  nde>  of  coniluct.  founded 
it!  t'TCf.  and  not  in  e«»nsc'enee ;  and  it  is  a 
prol'b-m  wliieli  1  g  ve  to  the  ma«-tir  to  solve, 
wlu tiler   the   religious  prereiiJs   .iir.i-nst   the   vio 

1  .t^'T.  Ml  proi.erty  were  iU"t  franu-fl  for  him  as 
Will  .i««  l:iv  vl.ue?  Ami  whether  the  slave  may 
n>.t  .1*.  n-«ri.il)ly  take  a  little  fri»iii  one  who  has 
l.ik*  n  .ill  iioni  him.  a.-  he  may  sla>  i>iie  who 
v.i.iM  -' >\  liir.-;  1  h.it  .1  ehaime  in  tht-  rela- 
tor.'' -ti  wliiih  a  man  ts  ]»Iaceii  should  ch:-"»:'' 
lis  nK.i^  ■■!  iiior.il  right  or  wrong,  is  neither 
luw.  nor  p«t -iliar  to  the  eolor  0I  the  blacks. 
Hi. OUT  t«lN  MS  ^t  w:«s  M.  twi>  tliousaml  six 
hnntlv  (1  \e.ir>  au«). — .\on>  o\  Vik(.ini.\.  viii. 
^s^.      I-i.i.:)   !  :•..  iti.   J.p).      I  17HJ. ) 

7073.  SLAVES  (Emancipation).  Bill 
for. —  Tie  1.1-1  t.»  em:nu'ii'aie  all  -lave-^  bnrn 
ait«.r  the  p.iN».niv.'  of  the  act.  reported  bv  the 
revi.-ers  \(<\  the  \iri;inia  Code]  dnl  not  contain 
this  iiropi.sitioi.  .  but  an  ainendnnnt  contain-ng 
It  was  pi   pared    to  be  r»tTere«l  to  the  Legislature 


whenever  the  bi'l  should  li«  taken  up,  ami 
ther  directing  that  they  should  continue 
their  jinrents  tn  a  certain  njj^e.  then  to  be  bn 
up.  at  the  public  expense,  to  tillage,  arts.  01 
cnces,  according  to  their  geniuses,  till  ih 
males  should  l)c  eighteen,  and  ilie  males  t 
ty-one  years  of  age.  when  they  should  bt 
onizcd  to  such  place  as  the  circunistanc< 
the  time  should  render  most  proper,  scr 
them  nut  with  arms,  implements  of  hous< 
and  of  the  handicraft  arts,  seeds,  pairs  ol 
useful  domestic  animals.  &c ,  to  declare  thi 
free  and  independent  people,  and  extm 
them  our  alliance  and  protection,  till  they 
ac(|u  red  strength  ;  and  to  send  vesscN.  at 
same  time,  to  other  parts  of  the  world  10 
e<iual  number  of  white  inhabitants :  to  in 
them  to  migrate  hither.  proi)er  encouragen 
were  to  be  proposed. — Notes  as  Vikg 
viii,  .?8o.     FoRU   r.i).,  iii.   243.      0782.) 

7974. .    The    separation    of 

fants  from  their  mothers  would  produce  1 
scruples  of  humanity.  But  this  would 
straining  nt  a  gnat,  and  swallowing  a  cain 
To  Jarkm  Si'.\rks.  vii,  335.  Ford  ed.,  x. 
(M..   i8j4-| 

7975.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Bl 
ing^  of. — Who  could  estimate  its  bU 
elfects?  1  leave  this  to  those  who  will  li' 
see  their  accomplishment,  and  to  enjoy  a  ! 
tu<le  forbidden  to  my  age.  But  I  Ica^ 
with  this  admonition. — to  rise  and  be  d 
A  million  and  a  half  are  within  our  con 
but  six  mdlions  (.which  a  majority  of 
now  living  will  .see  them  attain),  and  one 
lion  of  these  fighting  men.  will  say.  "*  we 
not  go ". — To  JARKD  SrARKS.  vi.  335. 
Ki)..  X.  292.     (M.,  1824.) 

7976.  SLAVES  (Emancipation), 
tain. — The  hour  of  emancipation  is  ad^ 
ing.  in  the  march  of  time.  It  will  come : 
whether  brought  on  by  the  generous  ener| 
our  own  minds :  or  by  the  bloody  procei 
St.  Domingo,  excited  and  conducted  bv 
power  of  our  present  enemy  [Knglandl.  i/ 
stationed  pcnnanently  within  our  country, 
offering  asylum  an«i  arm.s  to  the  oppressed 
leaf  of  our  history  not  yet  turned  over. 
lii»w.\Rn  CoLKS.     Ford  eo..  ix.  478.     (M..  x; 

7977. .     It    was    found   that 

public  mind  would  not  iKMr  the  propo^i 
(gradual  emanc'pation],  nor  will  it  bear  n 
at  this  day  1 1821;.  Yet  the  day  is  not  dis 
when  it  must  bear  and  adopt  it.  or  worse 
follow.  Nothing  is"  more  certainly  writte 
the  book  of  fate,  than  that  these  people  ai 
be  free:  nor  is  it  less  certain,  th.it  the 
races,  equally  free,  cannot  live  in  the  same 
eminent.  Nature,  habit,  opinion  have  di 
indelible  lines  of  distinction  between  them 
is  still  in  our  power  to  direct  the  prices 
emancipation  and  deportat'on.  peaceably. 
in  such  slow  degree,  as  that  the  evil  will  ' 
oil  insensibly,  and  their  place  l»e,  ^«;ri  /•. 
filled  up  by  free  white  ial>orers.  If.  on 
contrary,  it  is  left  to  force  itself  on.  fau 
nature  must  shudder  at  the  prospect  heUi 
We  should  in  vain  look  for  an  example  in 
.Spanish  deportation,  or  deletion  of  the  M< 
This  precedent  would  fall  far  short  of  oar  < 

JHTFERSON    MS2>.      RaYNER,    1 64. 

7978.  SLAVES     (Emancipation). 

feated. — In  1769.  I  became  a  mcmlicr  of 
leg  slaturc  by  the  choice  of  the  county  in  « 
I  live  [Albemarle],  and  so  continued  unt 
was  closed  by  the  Revolution.     1  made  on< 
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fort  in  that  body  for  the  permission  of  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  which  was  rejected : 
and  indeed,  during  the  regal  government,  noth- 
ing liberal  could  expect  success.  Our  minds 
were  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  by  an 
habitual  belief  that  it  was  our  duty  to  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  mother  country  in  all  matters 
of  government,  to  direct  all  our  labors  in  sub- 
servience to  her  interests,  and  even  to  observe 
a  bigoted  intolerance  for  all  religions  but  hers. 
The  difficulties  w  th  our  representatives  were 
of  habit  and  despair,  not  of  reflection  and  con- 
viction. Experience  soon  proved  that  they 
could  bring  their  m  nds  to  rights  on  the  first 
summons  of  their  attention.  But  the  Kind's 
Council,  which  acted  as  another  house  of  legis- 
lature, held  the  r  places  at  will,  and  were  in 
most  humble  ol)edience  to  that  will ;  the  Gov- 
ernor, too.  who  had  a  negative  on  our  laws,  held 
by  the  same  tenure,  and  with  still  greater  de- 
votedness  to  it ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  royal  nega- 
tive closed  the  last  door  to  every  hope  of 
ameloration.* — Autobiography,  i,  3.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  5.     (1821.) 

7979.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Grad- 
ual.— I  concur  entirely  in  your  leaditij^  prin- 
ciples of  gradual  emancipation,  of  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  patronage  of  our 
nation  until  the  emigrants  shall  be  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves. — To  Dk.  Thoma.s  Humphreys. 
vii,  57.     Ford  ed.,  x,  76.     (M.,  1817.) 

7980.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Meth- 
ods of. — As  to  the  method  by  which  this 
difficult  work  is  to  be  effected,  if  permitted  to 
be  done  by  ourselves.  I  have  seen  no  proposi- 
tion so  expedient  on  the  whole,  as  that  of  eman- 
cipation of  those  born  after  a  given  day,  and  of 
their  education  and  expatriation  after  a  given 
age — To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed..  ix,  478. 
(M.,  1814.) 

7081.  SLAVES  (Emancipation), 
Prayers  for. — It  shall  have  all  my  prayers, 
and  these  are  the  only  weapons  of  an  old  man. — 
To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  479.  (M.,  1814.) 

7982.  SLAVES  (Emancipation) ,  Prep- 
arations for. — Unhappily  it  is  a  case  for 
which  both  parties  require  long  and  difficult 
preparation.  The  mind  of  the  master  is  to  be 
apprized  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  the 
energies  of  conscience,  against  the  obstacles  of 
self  interest  to  an  acciuiescencc  in  the  rights  of 
others ;  that  of  the  slave  is  to  be  prepared  by 
instruction  and  habit  for  self-government,  and 
for  the  honest  pursuits  of  ndustry  and  social 
duty.  Both  of  these  courses  of  preparation  re- 
quire time,  and  the  former  must  precede  the 
latter.  Some  progress  is  sensibly  made  in  it ; 
yet  not  so  much  as  I  had  hoped  and  expected. 
But  it  will  yield  in  time  to  temperate  and  steady 
pursuit,  to  the  enlargement  of  the  human  mind. 
and  its  advancement  in  science.  We  are  not 
m  a  world  ungoverned  by  the  laws  and  the 
power  of  a  Superior  Agent.  Our  efforts  arc 
in  His  hand,  and  directed  by  it :  and  He  will 
give  them  their  effect  in  his  own  time.  Where 
the  disease  is  most  <Iee])ly  seated,  there  it  will 
be  slowest  in  eradication.  In  the  Northern 
States  it  was  merely  superficial,  and  easily  cor- 
rected. In  the  Southern  it  is  incorporated  with 
the  whole  system,  and  rec|uircs  time,  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  curative  process.  That 
it  may  finally  be  etlected.  and  its  process  ha- 
stened, will  be  my  last  and  fondest  prayer. — To 
David  Barrow,  vi,  456.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  515. 
(M..  May  1815) 

•This  was  Jefferson's  first  public  measure.  — Ed- 
ITOk. 


7983.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Prin- 
ciple and.— From  those  of  the  former  gen- 
eration who  were  in  the  fulness  of  age  when  I 
came  into  public  life,  which  was  while  our  con- 
troversy with  England  was  on  paper  only,  I 
soon  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped. 
Nursed  and  educated  in  the  daily  habit  of  see- 
ing the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  not  re- 
flecting that  that  degradation  was  very  much 
the  work  of  themselves  and  their  fathers,  few 
minds  have  yet  doubted  but  that  they  were  as 
legitimate  subjects  of  property  as  their  horses 
and  cattle.  The  ouiet  and  monotonous  course 
of  colonial  life  had  been  disturbed  by  no  alarm, 
and  little  reflection  on  the  value  of  liberty. 
And  when  alarm  was  taken  at  an  enterprise  on 
their  own,  it  was  not  easy  to  carrv  them  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  principles  which  they  in- 
voked for  themselves. — To  Edward  C!olbs. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  477.     (M.,  1814.) 

7984.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Propa- 
ganda for. — I  hope  you  will  reconcile  your- 
self to  your  country  and  its  unfortunate  condi- 
tion ;  that  you  will  not  lessen  its  stock  of  sound 
disposition  by  withdrawing  your  portion  from 
the  mass;  that,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  come 
forward  in  the  public  councils,  become  the  mis- 
sionary of  this  doctrine  truly  Christian,  insinu- 
ate and  inculcate  it  softly  but  steadily,  through 
the  medium  of  writing  and  conversation;  as- 
sociate others  in  your  labors,  and  when  the  pha- 
lanx is  formed,  bring  on  and  press  the  prop- 
osition perseveringly  until  jts  accomplishment. 
— To  Edward  Coles.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  479.  (M., 
1814.) 

7985.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Provi- 
dence and. — We  must  await  with  patience 
the  workings  of  an  overruling  Providence,  and 
hope  that  that  is  prepar-ng  the  deliverance  of 
these,  our  suffering  brethren.  When  the  meas- 
ure of  their  tears  shall  be  full,  when  their 
groans  shall  have  involved  heaven  itself  in 
darkness,  doubtless  a  God  of  justice  will 
awaken  to  their  distress,  and  by  diffusing  light 
and  liberality  among  their  oppressors,  or^  at 
length,  by  His  exterminating  thunder,  manifest 
His  attention  to  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
that  they  are  not  left  to  the  guidance  of  a  blind 
fatality. — To  M.  de  Mp.unier.  ix,  279.  Ford 
ED.,  iv.    185.     (P.,    1786.) 

7986.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  Time 
and. — I  have  not  perceived  the  growth  of 
this  disposition  [to  emancipate  the  slaves  and 
settle  them  elsewhere]  in  the  rising  generation, 
of  which  I  once  had  sanguine  hopes.  No  symp- 
toms inform  me  that  it  will  take  place  in  my 
day.  I  leave  it.  therefore,  to  time,  and  not  at 
all  without  hope  that  the  day  will  come,  equally 
desirable  and  welcome  to  us  as  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  proposition  now  on  the  carpet  at 
Washington  to  provide  an  establishment  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  voluntary  emigrations  of 
people  of  color  may  be  the  corner  stone  of 
this  future  edifice.— To  Thomas  Humphreys. 
vii.  58.     Ford  ed..  x,  77.     (M.,  18 17.) 

7987. .  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
uplifted  to  follow  it,  I  do  not  permit  myself 
j  to  take  part  in  any  new  enterpr:ses,  even  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  man,  not  even  in 
the  great  one  which  is  the  subject  of  your  let- 
ter, and  which  has  been  through  life  that  of 
my  greatest  anxieties.  The  march  of  events 
has  not  been  such  as  to  render  its  completion 
practicable  within  the  limits  of  time  allotted  to 
me ;  and  I  leave  its  accomplishment  as  tlv«  ^oxV. 
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of  another  generation. — To  Miss  Fanny 
Wkic.iit.      vii,   408.      F"oKD    ed.,    x,    344.      (,M.. 

1S2S.) 

7988.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),   TotaL 

— It  is  iinp()>>il)le  to  be  tcnipcraie  and  to 
imrsiic  this  subject  through  the  various  consid- 
erations of  policy,  of  morals,  of  history,  natural 
ami  civ  1.  We  must  be  contented  to  hope  ihey 
wil:  fi)rce  thiir  way  into  every  one's  mind. 
*  •  The  way.  I  hope,  is  preparing,  under 
the  auspices  of  heaven,  for  a  total  cmancipa- 
t  on.  and  that  this  is  disposed,  in  the  order  of 
events,  to  be  with  the  consent  of  the  masters, 
rather  than  by  their  extirpation. — Xotks  on 
\'ik(.iM.\.      vii  .      404.      I'okii      EI).,      iii,      267, 

7989.  SLAVES  (Emancipation),  United 
States  purchase  of. — The  bare  proposition 
i»i  purchase  [of  the  slaves]  by  the  United 
St.'tV"  giiRT.illy  would  excite  infinite  indis"'i- 
tuMj  in  all  the  States  north  of  .Maryland.  The 
sacrifici  niu>t  fall  nn  the  States  al«»ne  which 
hulii  ihcm  ;  and  the  difficult  question  will  be 
hnw  to  KsM'Ti  this  so  a-;  to  reconcile  our  fellow 
citi/eii*-  to  it.  rer>onaIly.  1  am  ready  and  dc- 
sin-us  lo  n:ake  any  sacrifice  which  shall  ensure 
their  gradual  but  c«»uiplcie  retirement  from  the 
Stat< .  and  ttioctually.  at  the  same  time,  estab- 
]'\<h  tlieni  eist  wlu-re  in  freedom  and  safety. —  To 
Dk.  TiI'»m\>  Ih-Mi-nuKV^.  vii.  58.  Kouu  i.i».. 
X.  7f).      i  M..    iSi7.» 

7990.  SLAVES    (Emancipation),    West 

Indies  and. — 1  JKrotne  daily  nuire  convinced 
iu..t  all  the  W  e>l  India  I.slamls  will  remain  in 
i!m.  li.mds  nf  ilu-  )M"..]iK-  i.f  c«»'or.  and  a  total 
«  \I'ul>.n<n  iif  tile  wh  ti  •%  s"»oner  i>r  later  take 
l'l;ic^-.  It  is  h'uii  tir.H-  \\«'  >lioulil  fnrorc  the 
bloi.iiy  NceiK«.  wliich  «.Mr  children  certainly.  ;ind 
||<ls■^llll\  n'.nsrl\i-s  txoiith  <•''  the  Potomac  1.  have 
"1.    w.'iic   tlni'Mnli    ami    try    to   avt*rt    them. — To 

I\'.!i  MoSl'n:.  V.       Jn.        l-'oR|»       I.D..      vi.      J4'). 

"*  I';:..  .l'.d\    I  ;...{.) 

7991. —  On  the  -u!)ject  td  eman- 
cipation 1  h:\\v  e<.i<iil  !n  tlrnk  bce.uisr  not  to 
lii  n  W'nk  "It  niv  day.  J  he  plan  ot  c<miv«  rti'm 
lli»-  M.-itk^-  mM-»  ^iT"">  wi-uM  cerlairdv  Ik-  liettcr 
tlir.r.  knpis!'.:  tluin  in  tl  =  rir  pre-'«ii!t  p-i.s  limi.  but 
I  C"ti».'tier  ill, it  «tt"  rx".ilr\ili"ii  !->  tlu-  .u-ni-rn- 
Kill  i>  i'l  tl'.'-  Wr^l  i^id'is  III'  thrir  own  eolur  as 
ir.tirriv  I'l-.i-'ir-'b  I'.  ,  'iii  v^i'imiIv  pn  u-raMt-  to 
thi  irivt'MJ  <•"'  t  .liT  III  I..-.  In  ihi>  I  li.ivc  ^;real 
.iM  r-^i.'ii.       I.'    \\r  !  I  •.-.:     Sinu:.       l-"«iuri    r:>..    x. 

.^J.        (>!..     iS.'fi.  )     S<  f    Tnl  OM.' \  I  Iii\. 

7992.  SLEEP.   Habits  of.-   1    ;,ni    n.t    so 

r.  ::i..T  .n  i!  y  strp  .i-.  tlir  dncL.r  f  1  *r.  Rush] 
.•-.\-  i.i  w  I-  ':<V'ii"'i;  I'l  it  trn:n  }i\  r  t«»  t'iuht 
1...  r-  .I-.-..;:  ii;:  «.  •  y  riMniMiiy  nr  tlu-  b«Mik  I 
.  ■•'   ft  :•.'!::  .•.   II1'^■M•>I•^  !•!«•.  ::nii    I   nf\rr  e.n  \o  Ik-i1 

V  tl;-.rit  :iv  ]'•>'-.}■  nr  liili  li<«;n'>.  prc\i««n<  riad- 
I'l-.'  i  :  «.  ■!!.' •.  III!!-.;  ri»r.il  wIuiikii  t«»  riiir.inati-  in 
till  iitir\!<  "I  "Ii  CO  I'.nt  wlutlier  1  n-tiri-  to 
1m. I  r.viv  ..f  !;u»  I  .ii-i  up  with  the  sun. —  i'«' 
i'c-  i"<  \'.\'  I'lMv.  \:i.  i;-.  I'i>k:»  kh..  x.  ijo. 
c  M  .    -.-:u   . 

7  903.  SMALL  (Williain).  Guide  and 
friend.— !)•  >•■.  .rl  v.  :.x  •:  »'  •  t.»  tne  a--  a 
'.li'-:  i'-    i    -     (  lil  L'htirrd     .ir'.il    aiiectHin.itr 

■.•n-.'.ii.i  •■  !•:  ••  \  --jjuhf-:  wIitIo  at  cl-iL-f  1  a^n 
"i  •!<  •.?'.-il  ••■I  «v.  r\  !ir*>L;.  Hi-  w.-n  rro-i  vv,,|-  ,,r 
'.!.!••  1!  .'t  (  -  :■!  W'.'lia":  .itnl  M.-iy.  .mhI.  t'.-.f 
-  ■•  :  t:!'  V..-  iM  tlu-  pi'. il  '-'I'liHa'  cha*!-.  lie 
'■'  ■'  ■'  r.-  '•:..-!  ii.tn  i:t!  --a....'.  i.A',.u.,\  .ni-l 
t  li  ■•  ..ii.'!  f.  ■•ii-«.  .if  >tiii!\.  ai'd.  fi.-n:  .-■n  i\traor- 
•  1::...:  \      '  ■■!!  ir.Tn  t  "M     '■:      cii.ii'.a  lux      and     li^tfic. 

V  I-  -.11  ".!..'  t-.  i'-'-:m  v.irc.  tl-  liicn:  to  the  stu- 
d.    ■.         ■•'       •      '     •'■.■:       Ill-   piocurcd    for   me 


the  patronage  of  .Mr.  Wythe,  and  both  of  then 
the  attentions  of  Governor  Fauquier,  the  al«:« 
man  who  ever  filled  the  chair  of  govemiEnit 
here.  They  were  in.separable  friends,  and  st 
their  frequent  dinners  with  the  Govt.myr 
I  after  his  family  had  returned  to  England*,  lie 
admitted  me  always,  to  make  it  .i  r^r't 
(t'.iiirrcc.  At  these  dinners  I  have  heard  "more 
good  sense,  more  rational  and  phih.e  rh-caJ 
conversation,  than  in  a  I  my  life  besides.  ih«> 
were  truly  .Attic  .•«ociet  es. '  The  tiovern-.ir  wss 
musical,  also,  and  a  Kood  performer,  and  a>?'> 
ci.itetl  me  with  ts\o  or  three  other  amateur.-  :-J 
his  weekly  concerts.  He  merits  h'-^turilk 
mention  in  your  history  it  any  proper  occis-'f 
offers. — To  Mr.  Gikakdi.v.  '  vi,  411.  -M. 
1S15.) 

7994.  SMALL  (William),  Jefferson's 
early  companion. — It    was    my   great  p»d 

fortune,  and  what  probably  fixetl  the  desiinic 
ot  my  life,  that  Dr.  William  Small  of  ScoiUdI 
was  then  {1760)  professor  of  mathematics  lir. 
William  and  Mary  College],  a  man  profound  .r 
n?(.st  of  the  useful  branches  of  science,  with  :. 
lripi>y  taetit  of  communication,  correct  .mi 
gentlemanly  manners,  and  an  enlarged  and  Iii- 
eral  mind.  lie.  most  happily  for  me.  hecaric 
soon  attached  to  mc.  and  made  me  his  da  ly  en;- 
panion  when  not  engaged  in  the  school:  aro 
from  his  conversation.  I  got  my  first  views  -  ' 
the  expansion  of  science,  and  of  the  systen:  ^: 
thiniis  in  which  we  are  placed. — AvroBio..- 
K.MMiv.     i.  J.     Ford  ed..  i,  4.      (j8-»i.> 

--  SMITH    (Adam).— See     Government. 

W'ciKK.S  nx. 

7995.  SMITH  (John),  Services  to  Vir- 
ginia.—Captain  Smith,  who  next  to  Sir  Wai- 
ter Ralegh  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  ■ : 
tnir  l.'olony.  has  written  its  history.  lie  wi^ 
a  member  of  the  council,  and  afterwards  presi- 
dent of  the  Colony;  and  to  his  efforts  princ- 
ipally  may  be   ascribed   its    support    .igainst  the 

•  •l'po<iition  of  the  natives.  Mc  w.-is  honest.  .<cr.- 
sible.  and  well  informed:  but  his  style  is  l-ar- 
larons  atid  uncouth.  His  history,  however.  « 
a  ir.ost  the  only  source  from  which  we  -ierivc 
aiiy  knowIe<li;e  oi  the  infancy  .»f  our  .St;i:v-  — 
XoiKS  ON  \  iRi;i\i.\.  vii-.  415.  FoKD  i:r»..  i^' 
jSi.      1178J.) 

7996.  SMITH  (Robert),  Estimate  of. -I 

h.ive  .-ecu  with  very  great  coticern  the  late  n-:- 
drc^-i  of  Mr.  I  Robert]  .Smith  to  the  p-.iM'c 
lie  has  been  very  ill-advised,  both  persorui  W 
anci  publicly.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  frojn  wi'-i 
I  hear,  the  impression  ma<le  is  ent  rtly  ':ii 
favorable  to  him. — T*^  Pkksidknt  Mxm*'*- 
V.  (>oo.     KouD  Ki>..  ix.  ^?25.      (.M..   181 1.1 

7997.  SMITH  (Samuel).  Tender  of 
office. — If  you  can  be  added  Xn  the  Admin:*- 
tratj(»n  1  am  forming  it  will  constitute  a  i::si." 
tracy  entirely  possessed  of  the  jjublic  contiderci 

*  ♦  *  Von  will  brine  us  the  beneiit  of  A«ii 
inii   in  a  con«iiderablc  clegree  the  ac«iu  esoercf 

It  least,  of  the  leaders  who  have  hitherto  r- 
pi»std.  Vour  geographical  situation  [M^o;; 
land],  too.  is  peculiarly  advantageous,  .and  »i-' 
f.ivor  the  policy  of  drawing  our  naval  re<'Otirce' 
towards  the  States  from  which  their  bcne-*ir* 
.-.ml  nn»duction  may  Ix'  extended  eciually  to  £■• 
parts.  *  ♦  ♦  If  you  refuse.  I  must  ahind^^r. 
from  necessity,  what  I  have  lieen  so  falsch 
charged  with  doing  from  eho  ce.  the  expectati'^i 
of  procuring  to  our  country  siich  benefits  *' 
may  compensate  the  expenses  of  their  navy.— 

To     (.iKNT.R.Al.     S.\MIK1-     SmITH.       ForD    ED.,    viii. 

I  J.     (W..   March    1801.) 
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7998.  SMITH  (WiUiam  S.),  Character 
of. — I  leam  that  Mr.  Adams  desires  to  be  rc- 
cralled,  and  that  Smith  should  be  appo  nted 
Charge  des  Attaires  there.  *  *  *  Vou  can 
judge  of  Smith's  abilities  by  his  letters.  They 
are  not  of  the  first  order,  but  they  are  good. 
For  his  honesty,  he  is  like  our  friend  Monroe; 
turn  his  soul  wrong  side  outwards,  and  there  is 
not  a  speck  on  it.  He  has  one  foible,  an  ex- 
cessive inflammability  of  temper,  but  he  feels 
it  when  it  comes  on,  and  has  resolution  enough 
to  suppress  it,  and  to  remain  silent  till  it  passes 
over. — To  James  Madison,  ii,  no.  Ford  ed., 
iv.  368.     (P..   1787.) 

7999.  SMUGGLING,  Temptations  to.— 
Contraband  does  not  increase  on  lesseninc:  the 
temptations  to  it. — To  Count  de  Vergennes. 
i.   389.     (P..   1785.) 

8000.  SNAKES,    Antipathy    to.— There 
s  in  man  as  well  as  in  brutes  an  antipathy  to 

the  snake,  which  makes  it  a  disgusting  object 
wherever  it  is  presented. — To  Governor  Henry 
Lee.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  320.     (Pa.,  i793-) 

8001.  SOCIAL  INTEBGOTJBSE,  Con- 
tentment and. — Without  society,  and  a  so- 
ciety to  our  taste,  men  are  never  contented. — 
To   James    Monroe,     ii,   71.     (P.,    1786.)     See 

SOCIRTV. 

8002.  SOCIAL  INTEBCOTJBSE,  Har- 
mony and. — If  we  can  once  more  get  social 
intercourse  restored  to  its  pristine  harmony, 
I  shall  believe  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. — To 
Thomas  Lomax.  iv,  361.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  500. 
(W..  Feb.  1801.) 

8003.  SOCIAL  INTEBCOTJBSE,  Opin- 
ions and.^Dpinions,  which  are  equally  hon- 
est on  both  sides,  should  not  affect  personal  es- 
teem or  social  intercourse. — To  John  Adams. 
vi,    146.     (M..   1813.) 

8004.  SOCIAL  INTEBCOXJBSE,  PoU- 
ticfl  and. — A  difference  in  politics  should 
never  be  permitted  to  enter  into  social  inter- 
course, or  to  disturb  its  friendships,  its  charities 
or  justice. — To  H.  Lee.  vii,  376.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
317.     (M..  1824.) 

8005.  SOCIETIES  (Communal),  Ex- 
periments.— A  society  of  seventy  families, 
the  number  you  name,  may  very  possibly  be 
governed  as  a  single  family,  subsisting  on  their 
common  industry,  and  holding  all  things  in 
common.  Some  regulators  of  the  family  you 
still  must  have,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  at 
what  period  of  your  increasing  population  your 
simple  regulations  will  cease  to  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  order,  peace,  and  justice.  The  ex- 
periment is  interesting :  I  shall  not  live  to  see 
its  issue,  but  I  wish  it  success  ec^ual  to  your 
hopes. — To  William  Ludlow,  vii,  378.  (M., 
1824) 

8006.  SOCIETIES  (Communal),  Prac- 
ticability.—That,  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munion of  property,  small  societies  may  exist 
in  habits  of  virtue,  order,  industry,  and  peace, 
and  consequently  in  a  state  of  as  much  happi- 
ness as  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  deal  out 
to  imperfect  humanity.  I  can  readily  conceive, 
and.  mdeed.  have  seen  its  proofs  in  various 
small  societies  which  have  been  constituted  on 
that  pr'nciple.  But  I  do  not  feel  authorized 
to  conclude  from  these  that  an  extended  soci- 
ety like  that  of  the  United  States,  or  of  an 
individual  State,  could  be  governed  happily  on 
the  same  principle.  I  look  to  the  diffusion  of 
light  and  education  as  the  resource  most  to  be 


relied  on  for  ameliorating  the  condition,  pro- 
moting the  v'rtue,  and  advancing  the  happiness 
of  man. — To  C.  C.  Blatchly.  vii,  263.  (M.. 
1822.) 

-^  SOCIETIES        (Democratic).— See 

Democratic  Societies. 

8007.  SOCIETIES  (Scientific),  Peace- 
f^» — These  [scientific]  societies  are  always 
in  peace,  however  their  nations  may  be  at  war. 
Like  the  republic  of  letters,  they  form  a  great 
fraternity  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
their  correspondence  is  never  'nterrupted  by 
any  civilized  nation. — To  John  Hollins.  v, 
428.     (W.,   1809.) 

8008.  SOCIETIES  (Secret),  Dangerous. 
— I  acknowledge  the  right  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations for  laudable  purposes  and  in  moderate 
numbers.  I  acknowledge,  too,  the  expediency, 
for  revolutionary  purposes,  of  general  associa- 
tions, coextensive  with  the  nation.  But  where, 
as  in  our  case,  no  abuses  call  for  revolution, 
voluntary  associations  so  extensive  as  to  grap- 
ple with  and  control  the  government,  should 
such  be  or  become  their  purpose,  are  dangerous 
machines,  and  should  be  frowned  down  in 
every  well  reg^ulated  government. — To  James 
Madison.     Fo.id  ed.,  x,  207.     (M.,  1822.) 

8009.  SOCIETIES  (Secret),  Govern- 
ment and. — ^As  revolutionary  instruments 
(when  nothing  but  revolution  will  cure  the  evils 
of  the  State)  they  [secret  societies]  are  neces- 
sary and  indispensable,  and  the  right  to  use 
them  is  inalienable  by  the  ^ople ;  but  to  admit 
them  as  ordinary  and  habitual  instruments  as 
a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Constitution, 
would  be  to  change  that  machinery  by  -ntro- 
ducing  moving  powers  foreign  to  it,  and  to  an 
extent  depending  solely  on  local  views,  and, 
therefore,  incalculable.  * — To  William  Duane. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  256.  (M.,  1803.)  See  Demo- 
cratic Societies. 

8010.  SOCIETY,  American.— In  Amer- 
ica, *  *  *  the  society  of  your  husband, 
the  fond  cares  of  the  children^  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house,  the  improvements  of  the 
grounds,  fill  every  moment  with  a  healthy  and 
an  useful  activity.  Every  exertion  is  encour- 
aging, because,  to  present  amusement,  it  joins 
the  promise  of  some  future  good.  The  inter- 
vals of  leisure  are  filled  by  the  society  of  real 
friends,  whose  affections  are  not  th'nned  to 
cob-web  by  being  spread  over  a  thousand  ob- 
jects. This  is  the  picture,  in  the  light  it  'S 
presented  to  my  mind. — To  Mrs.  Bingham,  ii, 
117.      (P..   1787) 

8011.  SOCIETY,  Jefferson's  choice.— I 
have  changed  my  circle  here  [Philadelphia]  ac- 
cording to  my  wish,  abandoning  the  rich  and 
declining  their  dinners  and  parties,  and  asso- 
ciating entirely  with  the  class  of  science,  of 
whom  there  is  a  valuable  society  here. — To 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  262. 
(Pa..   1800.) 

8012.  SOCIETY,  Majority  rule.— The 
fundamental  law  of  every  society  [is]  the  lex 
majoris  partis,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit.— To  David  Humphrev.s.  iii,  13.  Ford  ed., 
V.  00.    (P.,   1789.) 

8013.  SOCIETY,  Necessity  for.— I  am 
conv'nced  our  own  happiness  requires  that  we 
should  continue  to  m  x  with  the  world,  and  to 
keep  pace  with  it  as  it  goes;  and  that  every 

*  A  political  committee  of  Philadelphia  had  sent 
a  communication  to  Jefferson  on  the  subject  of  r^ 
movalR  from  office.— Editor. 
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person  who  retires  from  free  communica- 
tion with  it  is  severely  punished  afterwards 
by  the  state  of  mind  into  which  he  gets,  and 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  feeding  our 
sociable  principles.  I  can  speak  from  ex- 
perience on  this  subject.  From  1793  to  1797 • 
1  remained  closely  at  home,  saw  none  but  those 
who  came  there,  and  at  length  became  very 
sensible  of  the  ill  effect  it  had  on  my  own 
mind,  and  of  its  direct  and  irresistil)le  tendency 
to  render  me  unfit  for  society  and  uneasy  when 
necessarily  en^jagcd  in  it.  I  fet  enough  of 
the  etfcci  of  withdrawing  from  the  world  then 
to  see  that  it  led  to  an  anti-social  and  misan- 
throfiic  state  of  m-nd.  which  severely  punishes 
him  who  gives  into  it;  and  it  will  be  a  lesson 
I  never  shall  forget  as  to.  myself. — To  Mary 
Jefikkson  Rim'ks.  D.  L.  J.  284.  (W.,  March 
1K02. )     See  S(M  lAL  Intkrcourse. 

8014.  SOCIETY,  Parisian.— To  what 
does  the  bustle  of  Paris  tend?  At  eleven 
o'clock,  it  is  day.  chcs  madante.  The  curtains 
are  drawn.  Propped  on  bolsters  and  pillows, 
and  her  he.id  scratched  '"nto  a  little  order,  the 
bulletins  of  the  s'ck  are  read,  and  the  billets  of 
the  well.  She  writes  to  some  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  receives  the  visits  of  others.  If  the 
morning  is  not  very  thronged,  she  is  able  to 
get  out  and  hobble  round  the  cage  of  the 
Palais  Royal  ;  but  she  must  hobble  (juickly.  for 
the  coiffeur's  turn  is  come ;  and  a  tremendous 
turn  it  is!  Happy,  if  he  does  not  make  her 
arrive  when  dinner  is  half  over !  The  torpitu<le 
of  d'gestion  a  little  passed,  she  flutters  half  an 
hour  through  the  streets,  by  way  of  paying 
visits,  and  then  to  the  spectacles.  These  fin- 
islied,  another  half  hour  is  devoted  to  dodginjr 
in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  her  very  sincere 
friends,  and  away  to  supper.  After  supper, 
c.inis :  and  after  cards,  ben  :  to  rise  at  noon  the 
next  day.  and  to  trea<i.  like  a  mill  horse,  the 
same  trodrlen  circle  over  again.  Thus  the  days 
(»f  life  are  consumed,  one  by  one,  without  an* 
object  beyond  the  i)resent  moment;  ever  fly- 
ing from  the  ennui  of  that,  yet  carrying  it 
with  us;  eternally  in  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  keei>s  eternally  before  us.  If  death  or 
bankrui)tcy  happen  to  trip  I's  out  of  the  circle, 
it  is  iiiatttT  f(»r  the  Inizz  of  the  evening,  and 
IS  c(»niplet«.ly  forgotten  by  the  next  morning. — 
To  Mrs.  Hinciiam.    ii.   116.     i  P.,  178-.) 

—  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CINCINNATI.— 

See  CiN(.i.\N.\ri  .Sckikty. 

8015.  SOCRATES,   Dremon  of.— An   cx- 

pri^^^ion  -n  yonr  letter  '  ♦  *  that  **  the  huin;m 
undcrstaini  n.Q  is  a  revelation  from  its  Maker  ", 
uivcs  the  brst  solution  that  1  believe  can  be 
Lrivcn  of  the  question.  "  what  did  Si^cratvs 
MHi'in  I'V  hi*^  l>a'ni"n  "?  lie  was  too  wise  to  1h- 
lirve.  :\iu\  t"0  ImiKst  to  [iretend  that  he  had 
n-a'   and  familiar  cnnvcr>e  with  a  sui)erior  and 

nv  'iililt-  biiiTs'.  H*-"  pr<ibably  considered  tlic 
-Mi:i:c<lions  of  Irs  eon>cii.'nce.  or  reason,  as 
rrvcl.iticiT'.    or    in'qiir.ations    from    the    .Supreme 

Min<l,  brstowid.  on  important  occa->ions.  by  a 
^[)<■^ial     siipf  rintendinK     IVfuidence. — To    Jt)nN 

\i.AMS.  vi.   :.'Jo.      (M..    iSi^^) 

8016.  SOCRATES,   Plato  and.— The  su- 

;  <  rlat'vr  wistlon  <»f  S'UT.itt  '^  -s  li-stiticd  by  all 
;  :.'ti(iuity.  and  plared  «ni  groniul  not  to  hi: 
•  |j«  ^lii>n'd.  Winn.  thiM\:i're.  I'l.ito  jnits  int<^  his 
ii-.i-nlii  such  parali'^isniN.  such  «iuibl)!i"s  on 
wokIn.  and  sr.pliiv.iii*.  as  a  schoolboy  would  bi: 
;...li.iiiicd  of.  wo  C'liclude  tlit'v  wert-  thi^  whiin- 
sji  .,  ..f  Pl.ilii's  «»wn  fi^'iiiy  brain,  anil  acquit  .Soe 
lati-s  oT  piurilities  so  unlike  his  character. — To 
Wn.i.iAM    Short,     vii.     165.       (.M.,    18^0.)    Sec 

PlllI.O.*««H'I!Y. 


8017.  SOLITUDE,    Philosophy    and.- 

Let  the  gloomy  monk,  sequestered  from  tli 
world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in  the  bottoi 
of  his  cell!  Let  the  sublimated  pfailosophe 
grasp  visionary  happiness,  while  pursuic 
phantoms  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth !  The: 
supreme  wisdom  is  supreme  folly ;  and  the 
mistake  for  happiness  the  mere  absence  of  paii 
Had  they  ever  felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  on 
generous  spasm  of  the  heart,  they  would  « 
change  for  it  all  the  frigid  speculations  of  thei 
lives. — To  Mrs.  Coswav.  ii,  30.  Ford  ed.,  ii 
310.     (P..  1786.) 

8018.  SOULS,  Transmigpration  of.— Iti 
not  for  mc  to  pronounce  on  the  hypothcfi 
you  present  of  a  transmigration  of  souls  fror 
one  body  to  another  in  certain  cases.  The  la« 
of  nature  have  withheld  from  us  the  mean 
of  physical  knowledge  of  the  country  of  spirit! 
and  revelation  has.  for  reasons  unknown  to  lu 
chosen  to  leave  us  in  the  dark  as  we  were 
When  I  was  young  I  was  fond  of  the  specula 
tions  which  seemed  to  promise  some  'nsi^h 
into  that  hidden  country,  but  observing  a 
length  that  they  left  me  in  the  same  ignoranc 
in  which  they  had  found  me«  I  have  for  ver 
many  years  ceased  to  read  or  to  think  concerr 
ing  them,  and  have  reposed  my  head  on  thj 
pillow  of  ignorance  which  a  benevolent  Create 
has  made  so  soft  for  us,  knowing  how  muc 
we  should  be  forced  to  use  it.  I  have  thougl 
it  better,  by  nourishing  the  good  passions  an 
controlling  the  bad,  to  merit  an  inheritance  i 
a  .state  of  being  of  which  I  can  know  so  ]ittl< 
and  to  trust  for  the  future  to  Him  who  ha 
been  .so  good  for  the  past. — To  Rev.  Is.*a 
Story,  iv.  422.  Fokd  ed..  v-ii,  107.  (W 
I  So  I.)  See  Immortality. 

8019.  SOUTH  AMEBICA,  Revolt  In.- 
I  enter  into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  even 
of  the  revolution  of  South  America.  The 
will  succeed  against  Spain.  But  the  dangerou 
enemy  is  within  their  own  breasts.  Ignoranc 
and  .superstition  will  chain  their  minds  am 
bodies  under  religious  and  military  despotism 
r  <lo  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  ol- 
tain  freedom  by  degrees  only :  because  th.i 
would  by  degrees  brng  on  light  and  inforina- 
tion.  and  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of  them- 
selves understandingly ;  with  more  certainty,  ii 
in  the  meantime,  under  so  much  control  as  may 
k^ep  them  at  peace  with  one  another.  Surely. 
it  is  our  duty  to  w'sh  them  independence  and 
self-government,  because  they  wish  it  thcrr- 
selves,  and  they  have  the  right,  and  we  none, 
to   choo.se   for  themselves :   and   I    wish,  murc- 

iver,  that  our  ideas  may  be  erroneous  and 
'heirs  prove  well-founded.  But  these  are 
speculations  which  we  may  as  well  deliver  over 
to  those  who  are  to  .see  their  developmenL— To 
John  Adams,  vii,  104.  Ford  ed.,  x,  ioS.  (M. 
1818,)     See  Spanish  Amkric.^. 

8020.  SOUTH  CABOLINA,  Fidelity.- 

The  steady  union  of  our  fellow  citirens  oi 
S< tilth  Carolina  is  entirely  n  their  charricter 
They  have  never  failed  in  fidelity  to  their  con" 
try  and  the  republican  spirit  of  !ts  Const tu 
tion. — To  Mr.  Leti'K.    v.  384.     (\V..  1808) 

8021.  SOUTH  CABOLINA,  Free  gov- 
ernment and. — I  see  with  pleasure  anothtrr 
proof  thnt  South  Carolina  is  ever  true  to  the 
principles  of  free  government. — To  Hens^ 
MiDPLKTON.    vi.  «)!.     (M..  Jan.   1813.) 

8022.  SOVEBEIONTT,     Infringement. 

— The  granting  militar>-  com m is <; ions  wi:hiii 
the  United  States  by  any  other  authority  than 
ibcir  own,  is  an  infringement  on  their  50ver- 
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cignty,  and  particularly  so  when  granted  to 
I  heir  own  citizens  to  lead  them  to  acts  con- 
trary to  the  duties  they  owe  their  own  coun- 
try.— To  Edmond  Charles  Genet,  iii,  572. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  283.    (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

8023. .     Mr.  Hammond  says  the 

issuing  the  commission  [to  the  Citoyen 
Genet]  by  M.  Genet,  within  our  territory, 
was  an  infringement  of  our  sovereignty; 
therefore,  the  proceeds  of  it  should  be  given 
up  to  Great  Britain,  The  infringement  was 
a  matter  between  France  and  us.  Had  we 
in.-isted  on  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  by  way 
of  satisfaction  to  our  insulted  rights,  it  would 
have  belonged  to  us,  not  to  a  third  party. 
As  between  Great  Britain  and  us,  ♦  ♦  * 
we  deemed  we  did  enough  to  satisfy  her. — 
To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii,  583.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  302.     (Pa.,  June  1793) 

8024.  SOVEBEIGNTY,  Justice  and.— 
The  administration  of  justice  is  a  branch  of 
the  sovereignty  over  a  country,  and  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  nation  inhabiting  it.  No 
foreign  power  can  pretend  to  participate  in 
their  jurisdiction,  or  that  their  citizens  re- 
ceived there  are  not  subject  to  it. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  415.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  56.  (Pa., 
1792.) 

8025.  SOVEREIGNTY,  Partitloxi  of.— I 
see  with  great  pleasure  every  testimony  to  the 
principles  of  pure  republicanism;  and  every 
effort  to  preserve  untouched  that  partition  of 
the  sovereignty  which  our  excellent  Consti- 
tution has  made  between  the  general  and  par- 
ticular governments. — To  James  Sullivan. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  369.    (Pa.,  1791) 

8026.  SPAIN,  Bonaparte  and. — I  sup- 
pose Napoleon  will  get  possession  of  Spain; 
but  her  colonies  will  deliver  themselves  to  any 
member  of  the  Bourbon  family.  Perhaps  Mex- 
ico will  choose  its  sovere'gn  within  itself.  He 
will  find  them  much  more  difficult  to  subdue 
than  Austria  or  Prussia ;  because  an  enemy 
(even  in  peace  an  enemy)  possesses  the  element 
over  which  he  is  to  pass  to  get  at  them ;  and 
a  more  powerful  enemy  (climate)  will  soon 
mow  down  his  armies  after  arrival.  This  will 
be,  without  any  doubt,  the  most  difficult  enter- 
prise the  Emperor  has  ever  undertaken.  He 
may  subdue  the  small  colonies ;  he  never  can 
the  old  and  strong ;  and  the  former  will  break- 
off  from  him  the  first  war  he  has  again  with 
a  naval  power. — To  General  Armstrong,  v, 
434.     (W.,  March   1809.) 

8027.  SPAIN,     Common     interests. — It 

may  happen  ♦  ♦  *  that  the  interests  of  Spain 
ana  America  may  call  for  a  concert  of  proceed- 
ings against  that  State  (Alpiers).  *  *  *  May 
not  the  affairs  of  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  our 
western  posts,  produce  another  instance  of  a 
common  interest?  Indeed,  I  meet  this  cor- 
respondence of  interest  in  so  many  quarters, 
that  1  look  with  anxiety  to  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Gardoqui's  mission,  hoping  it  will  be  a  removal 
of  the  only  difficulty  at  present  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  or  which  is  likely  to 
.^nse. — To  William  Cakmichael.  i,  393.  (P., 
178s.) 

8028.  SPAIN,  Conciliation  of.— We  con- 
sider Spain's  possession  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try as  most  favorable  to  our  interests,  and 
^ould  see  with  extreme  pain  any  other  nation 


substituted  for  them.  In  all  communications, 
therefore,  with  their  officers^  conciliation  and 
mutual  accommodation  are  to  be  manly  at- 
tended to.  Everything  irritating  to  be  avoided, 
everything  friendly  to  be  done  for  them. — To 
William  C.  Claiborne.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  71  •  (W., 
July  1801.) 

8029.  SPAIN,  English  alliance  against. 
— I  think  you  have  misconceived  the  nature 
of  the  treaty  I  thought  we  should  propose  to 
England.  I  have  no  idea  of  committing  our- 
selves immediately  or  independently  of  our 
further  will  to  the  war.  The  treaty  should  be 
prov'sional  only,  to  come  'nto  force  on^  the 
event  of  our  being  engaged  in  war  with  either 
France  or  Spain  during  the  present  war  in 
Europe.  In  that  event  we  should  make  com- 
mon cause,  and  England  should  stipulate^  not 
to  make  peace  without  our  obtaining  the  objects 
for  which  we  go  to  war,  to  wit,  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  Spain  of  the  rightful  boundaries 
of  Louisiana  (which  we  should  reduce  to  oiir 
minimum  by  a  second  article)  and  2,  indemni- 
fication for  spoliations,  for  which  purpose  we 
should  be  allowed  to  make  reprisal  on  the 
Floridas  and  retain  them  as  an  indemnification. 
Our  cooperation  in  the  war  (if  we  should  really 
enter  into  it)  would  be  sufficient  considerat:on 
for  Great  Britain  to  engage  for  its  object :  and 
it  being  generally  known  to  France  and  Spain 
that  we  had  entered  into  treaty  with  England, 
would  probably  ensure  us  a  peaceable  and  im- 
mediate settlement  of  both  points.  But  another 
motive  much  more  powerful  would  indubitably 
induce  England  to  go  much  further.  Whatever 
ill-humor  may  at  times  have  been  expressed 
against  us  by  individuals  of  that  country,  the 
first  wish  of  every  Englishman's  heart  is  to  see 
us  once  more  fighting  by  their  sides  against 
France;  nor  could  the  King  or  his  ministers 
do  an  act  so  popular  as  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  us.  The  nation  would  not  weigh  the  con- 
sideration by  grains  and  scruples.  They  would 
consider  it  as  the  price  and  pledge  of  an  in- 
d'ssoluble  friendship.  I  think  it  possible  that 
for  such  a  provisional  treaty  they  would  give  us 
their  general  guarantee  of  Louisiana  and  the 
Floridas.  At  any  rate  we  might  try  them.  A 
failure  would  not  make  our  situation  worse.  If 
such  a  one  could  be  obtained,  we  might  await 
our  conven'ence  for  calling  up  the  casus 
feeder  is.  I  think  it  important  that  England 
should  receive  an  overture  as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  might  prevent  her  listening  to  terms  of 
peace.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  we  had  instructed 
Monroe,  when  he  went  to  Paris,  to  settle  the 
deposit ;  if  he  failed  in  that  object  to  propose 
a  treaty  to  England  immediately.  We  could 
not  be  more  engaged  to  secure  the  deposit  than 
we  are  the  country  now,  after  paying  fifteen 
millions  for  it.  I  do  expect,  therefore,  that, 
considering  the  present  state  of  th'ngs  as  anala- 
gous  to  that,  and  virtually  within  his  instruc- 
tions, he  will  very  likely  make  the  proposition 
to  England. — To  James  Madison,  iv,  585. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  377.     (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

8030. .    A   letter    from    Charles 

Pinckney  of  May  22  [i8o§],  informs  me  that 
Spain  refuses  to  settle  a  limt,  and  perseveres 
in  withholding  the  ratification  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  says  not  a  word  of  the  status  quo, 
from  which  I  conclude  it  has  not  been  proposed. 
♦  ♦  *  I  think  the  status  r^wo,  if  not  already  pro- 
posed, should  be  immediately  oflfered  through 
Howdoin.  Should  it  even  be  refused,  the  re- 
fusal to  settle  a  limit  is  not  of  itself  a  sufficient 
cause  of  war,  nor  is  the  withholding  a  ratifica- 
tion worthy  of  such  a  redress.  Yet  these  act« 
show  a  purpose  both  in  Spain  and  Fx^tv^^  n«V\^ 
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wc  oufjht  to  provide  before  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  I  think,  therefore,  we  should  take  into 
consideration  whether  we  ought  not  immedi- 
ately to  propose  to  England  an  eventual  treaty 
of  alliance,  to  come  into  force  whenever 
(within  —  years)  a  war  shall  take  place  with 
Spain  or  France.  It  may  be  proper  for  the 
ensuing  Congress  to  make  some  preparations 
for  such  an  event,  and  it  should  l)e  in  our 
piiwer  to  show  we  have  done  the  same. — To 
J.\ME.s  Madison.  Fokd  ed.,  viii,  374.  (M..  Au>;. 
1805.) 

8031. .     On  a  view  of  our  affairs 

with  Spain,  *  ♦  *  I  wrote  you  ♦  *  *  that  1 
thought  we  should  otier  them  the  status  quo. 
but  immediately  propose  provisional  alliance 
with  England.  I  have  not  yet  received  the 
whole  correspondence.  Hut  the  portion  of  the 
papers  now  enclosed  to  you,  confirm  me  in 
the  expediency  of  a  treaty  with  I'-ngland.  but 
make  the  oiler  of  the  status  quo  more  doubtful. 
*  *  ♦  From  the  papers  already  received  I  infer 
a  confident  reliance  on  the  part  of  Spain  on  the 
omnipi^tence  of  Bonaparte,  but  a  desire  of  pro- 
crastination till  peace  in  Europe  shall  leave 
us  without  an  ally. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
583.    Fokd  i.d..  viii.  375.    (M.,  Aug.  1805.) 

8032.  SPAIN,  Friendship  with.— Under 

an  intimate  conviction  of  long  standing  in  my 
mind,  of  the  importance  of  an  honest  friendship 
with  Spain,  and  one  which  shall  identify  her 
American  interests  with  our  own.  I  see  in  a 
strong  i)()int  of  view  the  necessity  that  the 
organ  of  communication  which  we  establish 
near  the  King  should  possess  the  favor  and  con- 
fidence of  that  government.  1  have,  therefore, 
destined  tor  that  mission  a  person  whose  ac- 
commodating and  reasonable  conduct,  which 
will  be  still  more  fortified  by  instructions,  will 
render  him  agreeable  there,  and  an  useful  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  us.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  new  appointment  by  that  government 
to  this,  in  the  room  of  the  Chevalier  d'Vrujo, 
has  been  made  under  the  nfluence  of  the  same 
motives. — To  Don  Josr.pii  Yznardf.  iv,  385. 
F'okd  ED.,  viii.   Ti:i.     (  \\'..   March   iSoi.J 

8033. .     The    Chevalier    d'Yrujo 

being  intimately  known  to  us.  the  integrity, 
sineerity.  aiul  re.isoiiablenos  of  his  conduct 
li.ivint;  established  in  iis  a  perfect  confiilence.  in 
nowise  diminished  by  the  bickerings  which  took 
place  between  liim  and  a  former  .Secretary  of 
State  L  riikeriiigl.  whose  irritable  temper  drew 
on  more  than  (Hie  aiV.iir  of  the  same  kind,  it 
will  be  a  MibjiH't  of  gr<.;it  re.v'rrt  if  we  lose  him. 
IIowfVcT.  if  tlu-  intere-'ts  of  Si»ain  re<iuire  that 
his  >ervicfs  should  be  employed  elsewlu-re.  it  is 
the  duty  o\  a  friend  to  ac(|uitsce  ;  and  we  sh;ill 
ctTt.iinly  necixc-  .m>  successor  the  King  ma>" 
choose  lu  send,  with  i-very  possible  degree  of 
fax'^r  and  l"riendsiii|)..  -To  Dos-  JoM:ni  Y/s- 
AKin.  iv.   .^S^.      I'oKi)  M>..  viii.  3?.      ( \V..   March 

T.S..I.) 

8034.  SPAIN.  Good  faith  towards.— No 

bitlrr  1  r<M.:  of  the  j;'">d  faith  of  the  I'n'ted 
St.i'.vs  (i.iild  h.ive  been  given,  than  the  vigor 
with  which  we  have  acted.  an«l  the  expense  in- 
iiMicil.  in  suppressin.:;  the  enterprise  medit.ited 
l.iteiy  i»v  I'.ntT  :i.^ain>t  Mexico.  Althrnitih  at 
first  he  prn|)(»>ed  a  separation  of  the  Western 
coiiiurv.  .iii'l  III  ill. It  -Miiinnl  rccei\ed  enc«nM- 
aurevic'.it  an«l  ■.\u\  iroui  \  rujo,  acconliiig  to  the 
iis-i.il  ^pint  «">f  his  }4uvi  rnir.ent  tow  arils  Us.  vet 
hi:  VvTV  earU  .'•aw  that  tlif  fidel'ty  of  the  West- 
ern co'M'.try  was  un{  t'»  be  shaken,  and  turned 
hirnsilf  \\!i(.ll\  t'>w.ir«is  Mexico.  And  si>  i>ot)- 
n:ar  -s  .-..n  ent«  rj'r'so  o!^  that  c<'nntry  in  this, 
tli.it    wo    hail    only    to    be    still,    and    he    would 


have  had  followers  enough  to  have  beet 
city  of  Mexico  in  six  weeks. — To  J  a  me 
DoiN.  v,  64.  Fokd  ed.,  ix.  41.  \.W. 
1807.) 

8035.  SPAIN,    Gk>od    offices    of.- 

with  extreme  satisfaction  and  gratitu 
friendly  interposition  of  the  court  of 
with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  on  the  sul 
the  brig  Betsey,  and  I  am  persuaded 
produce  the  happiest  effects  in  America, 
who  are  intrusted  with  the  public  artair 
are  sufficiently  sensible  how  essential  it 
our  interest  to  cultivate  peace  with  Spa 
they  will  be  pleased  to  see  a  correspond! 
position  in  that  court.  The  late  gooc 
of  emancipating  a  numl>er  of  our  coun 
from  slavery  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  i 
a  sensation  among  our  people,  and  to 
them  to  relish  and  adopt  the  pacific  and  f 
views  of  their  leaders  towards  Spain. — 
Car  MIC  II A  EL.    i.  392.    (P.,   1785  J 

8036.  SPAIN,  Government  of. — I 

thing;  thrasonic  and  foolish  from  Spain 
add  to  my  contempt  of  that  governm 
would  be  the  demand  of  satisfaction  nov 
by  Foronda.  However,  respect  to  ou 
recpiires  that  the  answer  should  be  decent 
think  it  fortunate  that  this  opportunity  u 
to  make  a  strong  declaration  of  facts. 
how  far  our  knowledge  of  Miranda's  1 
went,  what  measures  we  took  to  prever 
thing  further,  the  negligence  of  the  S 
agents  to  give  us  earlier  notice,  the  in< 
we  took  for  punishing  those  guilty,  ai 
quiet  abandonment  of  those  taken  by  the 
iards. — To  James  Mamso.n.  v,  164.  Fo 
ix.  124.     (Si.,  Aug.  1807.)     See  Mirani 

I'EDITION. 

8037.  SPAIN,    Honest,    but    unv 

Spain  is  honest  if  it  is  not  wise. — To 
Aoams.    Fokd  ed..  iv.  295.    (P.,  1786.) 

8038.  SPAIN,   HostlUty   of  .-Our 

tions  with  Spain  arc  vitally  interesting, 
they  should  be  of  a  peaceable  and  friendl; 
acter  has  been  our  most  earnest  desired 
Spain  met  us  with  the  same  dispositior 
idea  was  that  her  existence  in  this  hemi 
and  ours  should  have  rested  on  the  san 
lom  :  shouhl  have  swam  or  sunk  toijethei 
want  nothing  of  hers,  and  we  want  no 
nation  to  possess  what  'S  hers.  Rut  si 
met  our  advances  with  jealousy,  secret 
and  ill- faith.  Our  patience  under  thi 
worthy  return  of  disposition  is  now  on  i 
trial.  And  the  issue  of  what  is  now  dep 
between  us  will  decide  whether  our  re 
with  her  are  to  be  sincerely  friendly,  or  1 
nently  hostile.  1  still  wish  and  would  c 
the  fr»rmer.  but  have  ceased  to  expect  i 
Jamfs  Howik)i.s.  Ford  kd..  viii.  351. 
\pril   1805.) 

8039.  SPAIN,  Incitement  of  Indli 

With  respect  to  the  treat  es.  the  spccc 
the  letter,  you  will  see  that  they  undcrt 
es[)ouse  the  concerns  of  Indians  withi 
limits:  to  be  mediators  of  boundary  Ik 
them  and  us :  to  guarantee  that  bound; 
them  ;  to  support  them  with  their  whole  \ 
-ind  hazard  to  us  intimations  of  acquiesce 
.ivoid  di.sagreeable  results.  They  even  p 
to  extend  their  intcrmedddlings  to  the  no 
Indians.  These  are  pretensions  so  tota 
consistent  with  the  usages  established  1 
the  white  nations,  with  respect  to  Indiai 
inij  within  their  several  limits,  that  it 
lieved  no  example  of  them  can  be  prodm 
times  of  peace;  and  they  are  presented  tc 
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a  manner  whch  we  cannot  deem  friendly. — 
To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  366.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  2T2.    (Pa.,  May  1793-)  • 

8040. .  The  papers  communi- 
cated you  [in  October  and  November,  179^] 
made  it  evident  that  the  Baron  de  Carondelet. 
the  Governor  of  New  Orleans,  had  industri- 
ously excited  the  southern  Indians  to  war 
against  us.  and  furnished  them  with  arms  and 
aniinunition  in  abundance,  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. We  placed  this  under  the  view  of  the 
commiss'oners  of  Spain  here,  who  undertook  to 
communicate  it  to  their  court,  and  also  to  write 
on  the  subject  to  the  Bgron  de  Carondelet. 
They  have  lately  made  us  communications  from 
both  ihese  quarters;  the  aspect  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  such  as  to  remove  the 
causes  of  our  dissatisfaction.  I  send  you  these 
communications,  consisting  of  treaties  between 
Spain,  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Cherokees.  handed  us  by  express  order  from 
their  court,  a  speech  of  Baron  de  Carondelet 
*o  the  Cherokees,  and  a  letter  from  Messrs.  de 
Viar  and  Jaudenes.  covering  that  speech,  and 
containing  in  itself  very  serious  matter.  I  will 
tirst  observe  to  you,  that  the  question  stated 
Ml  that  letter,  to  have  been  proposed  to  the 
Cherokees,  what  part  they  would  take,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain?  was  never  proposed  by  authority  from 
this  government.  Its  instructions  to  its  agents 
have,  on  the  contrary,  been  explicitly  to  culti- 
vate, with  good  faith,  the  peace  between  Spain 
and  the  Indians ;  and  from  the  known  prudence 
and  good  conduct  of  Governor 'Blount,  to  whom 
it  is  imputed,  it  is  not  believed  to  have  been 
proposed  by  him.  This  proposition,  then,  you 
are  authorized  to  disavow  to  the  court  of 
Madrid,  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms. — To 
Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  566.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  271.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

8041. .    The  consequence  is  that 

the  Indians,  and  particularly  the  Creeks,  find- 
ing;* themselves  dO  encouraged,  have  passed, 
without  the  least  provocation  on  our  part,  from 
a  state  of  peace,  which  appeared  to  be  well  set- 
tled, to  that  of  serious  hostility.  Their  mur- 
flers  and  depredations,  which,  for  some  months 
we  were  willing  to  hope  were  only  individual 
aggressions,  now  assume  the  appearance  of  un- 
equivocal war.  Yet.  such  is  our  desire  ot 
courting  and  cultivating  the  peace  of  all  our 
Indian  neighbors,  that  instead  of  marching  at 
once  into  their  country,  and  taking  satisfaction 
ourselves,  we  are  peaceably  requiring  punish- 
ment of  the  individual  aggressors ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  are  holding  ourselves  entirely  on 
the  defensive.  But  th^s  state  of  things  cannot 
continue.  Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  effectual 
protection,  and  defensive  measures  are,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  expensive  and  least  effect- 
ual. If  we  find,  then,  that  peace  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  the  temperate  means  we  are  still  pur- 
suing, we  must  proceed  to  those  which  are  ex- 
treme, and  meet  all  the  consequences,  of  what- 
ever nature,  or  from  whatever  quarter  thev  may 
be. — To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  567. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  272.     (Pa.,  May  1793.) 

8042. .    We  have  certainly  been 

always  desirous  to  avoid  whatever  might  dis- 
turb our  harmony  wth  Spa  n.  \Vc  should  be 
St  11  more  so.  at  a  moment  when  we  see  that 
nation  making  part  of  so  powerful  a  confeder- 
acy as  is  formed  in  F.uropc,  and  under  particular 
good  understanding  with  England,  our  other 
neighbor.  In  so  delicate  a  position,  therefore, 
instead  of  expressing  our  sense  of  these  things. 
by  way  of  answer  to  Messrs.  Viar  and  Jau- 
denes. the  President  has  thought  it  better  that 


it  should  be  done  to  you,  and  to  trust  to  your 
discretion  the  moment,  the  measure,  and  the 
form  of  communicating  it  to  the  Court  of  Ma- 
drid. The  actual  state  of  Europe  at  the  time 
you  will  receive  this,  the  solidity  of  the  con- 
federacy, bud  especially,  as  between  Spain  and 
England,  the  temper  and  views  of  the  former, 
or  of  both,  towards  us,  the  state  of  your  nego- 
tiation, are  circumstances  which  will  enable  you 
better  to  decide  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  to 
soften,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  suppress,  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
To  your  discretion,  therefore,  it  is  committed 
by  the  President,  to  let  the  Court  of  Spain  sec 
how  impossible  it  's  for  us  to  submit  with  folded 
arms,  to  be  butchered  by  these  savages,  and  to 
prepare  them  to  view,  with  a  just  eye,  the  more 
vigorous  measures  we  must  pursue  to  put  an 
end  to  their  atrocities,  if  the  moderate  ones  we 
are  now  taking,  should  fail  of  that  effect — To 
Carmichael  and  Short,  iii,  567.  Ford  bd., 
vi,  ^y2,     (Pa.,  May  i793-) 

8043.  SPAIN,  Invasion  of  .—The  inva- 
sion of  Spain  has  been  the  most  unprecedented 
and  unprincipled  of  the  transactions  of  modern 
times.  The  crimes  of  -ts  enemies,  the  licen- 
tiousness of  its  associates  in  defence,  the  ex- 
ertions and  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  under 
slaughter  and  famine,  and  its  consequent  de- 
population, will  mark  indelibly  the  baneful  as- 
cendency of  the  tyrants  of  the  sea  and  conti- 
nent, and  characterize  with  blood  and  wretched- 
ness the  age  in  which  they  have  lived. — ^To  Le 
Chevalier  de  Onis.     vi,  341.     (M..  1814.) 

8044.  SPAIN,  Loss  of  colonies.— I  hail 
your  country  as  now  likely  to  resume  and  sur- 
pass its  ancient  splendor  among  nations.  This 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  secured  by  a 
just  confidence  :n  the  self-sufficient  strength 
of  the  peninsula  itself;  everything  without  its 
limits  being  its  weakness,  not  its  force. — To 
Chevalier  de  Onis.  vi,  343.  (M.,  April 
1814.) 

8045.  SPAIN,  Peace  with.— Spain  is  so 
evidently  picking  a  quarrel  with  us,  that  we 
see  a  war  absolutely  inevitable  with  her.  We 
are  making  a  last  effort  to  avoid  it — To  James 
Monroe,  iv,  6.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  333.  (June 
1793.) 

8046. .  We  are  sending  a  cou- 
rier to  Madrid  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  honorable  peace. — To  James  Madi- 
son,  iv,  8.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  325.     (June  1793.) 

8047.  SPAIN,  Perfidy  of.— Never  did  a 
nation  act  towards  another  with  more  perfidy 
and  injustice  than  Spain  has  constantly  prac- 
ticed against  us ;  and  if  we  have  kept 
our  hands  off  her  till  now,  it  has  been  purely 
out  of  respect  to  France,  and  from  the  value 
we  set  on  the  friendship  of  France.  We  ex- 
pect, therefore,  from  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror, that  he  will  either  compel  Spain  to  do 
us  justice,  or  abandon  her  to  us.  We  ask  but 
one  month  to  be  in  possession  of  the  C'ty  of 
Mexico. — To  James  Bowdoin.  v,  64.  Ford 
ed..  ix,  40.     (W.,  April   1807.) 

8048.  SPAIN,  Reprisal  on.— While  war 
with  England  is  probable,  everything  leading  to 
it  with  every  other  n.ition  should  oe  avoided, 
except  Spain.  As  to  her.  I  think  it  the  precise 
moment  when  we  should  declare  to  the  French 

fovernment  that  we  will  instantly  seize  on  the 
'loridas  as  reprisal  for  the  spoliations  denied 
us,  and,  that  if  by  a  given  day  they  are  paid  to 
us,  we  will  restore  all  east  of  the  Perdiao.  and  . 
hold    the    rest    subject    to    amicable    decision. 
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Otherwise,  we  will  hold  them  forever  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  spoliations. — To  Jamks  Mad- 
ison.    V,    18 1.      FoRU   EU..   ix.    134.      (.M..    Sep. 

1807./ 

8049.  SPAIN,     Bepublicanism     in. — 

1  he  spirit  of  the  S]>aniard,  and  his  deadly 
and  ttrrnal  h..t.«.d  tci  a  l-'rcnchnian,  >;ive  nic 
'.uuch  confidence  that  he  will  never  submit,  but 
tinally  <lcfeat  this  atrocious  violation  of  the 
laws  of  (]o(\  anil  man.  under  which  he  is  sutTer- 
Iur:  anrl  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes 
.'ittord  reasonable  hope  that  that  nation  will  set- 
tle down  in  a  temperate  representative  Kovern- 
incnt.  with  an  executive  properly  subordinated 
to  that. —  To  John  Adams,  vii,  308.  Ford  f.d., 
X.  270.      (M..   1823.) 

8050.  SPAIN,  Spanish  America  and. — 

The  most  advantaKcous  relation  in  which  Sjiain 
can  stand  with  her  American  colonies  is  that  of 
independent  friendship,  secured  by  the  t-cs  of 
consanguinity,  sameness  of  language,  reli^^ion. 
manners,  and  habits,  and  certain  from  the  influ- 
ence of  these,  of  a  preference  in  her  commerce, 
if,  instead  of  the  eternal  irritations,  thwart- 
ings.  machinations  against  their  new  govern- 
ments, the  Misults  and  aggressions  which  Great 
l^ritain  has  so  unwisely  practiced  towards  us. 
to  force  us  to  hate  her  against  our  natural 
inclinations,  Spain  yields,  like  a  genuine  parent, 
to  the  forisfamiliation  of  her  colonies,  now  at 
maturity,  if  she  extends  to  them  her  atTections. 
her  aid,  her  iiatronage  in  every  court  and 
country,  it  will  weave  a  bond  of  union  indisso- 
luble by  t  me. — 'INi  Dn.v  V.  de  Toronda  Cor- 
iNA.     vi,  J74.      (M.,  Dec.  1813.) 

8051.  .     That     Spain's     divorce 

from  it?.  American  colonies,  which  is  now  un- 
avuidable.  will  be  a  great  blessing,  "t  is  impos- 
sible not  to  pronounce  (»n  a  review  of  what  she 
was  when  she  acquiretl  them,  ancl  of  her  grad- 
ual descent  from  that  proud  eminence  to  the 
contlition  in  which  her  present  war  found  her. 
Nature  has  formerl  that  peninsula  to  be  the  sec- 
<ind,  and  why  not  the  fir.st  nation  in  Europe? 
<Jive  eciual  habits  of  energy  to  the  Ixulies.  and 
or"  science  to  the  minds  of  her  citizens,  and 
where   c«^ul(l    lu-r   superior   be    found? — To    Don 

\'.     DK      ToKoNDA     CoRl'NA.       vi.     J74.        (  M..      DcC. 

8052.  SPAIN,  Spoliations  and  bound- 
aries.— W'itb  .*^i>.'iin  our  lu-gtitialions  fi)r  a 
St  ttleiiii'it  t.r  tlillerjiice-i  h.ive  imt  had  a  satis- 
f:ut«'r>  i>'^iie.  .Spoliations  (biring  the  former 
w.ir.  f'-r  wh'th  -.be  b.id  for'n.dly  acknowle<lged 
lieisvlt"  ^e*^|Mm*^il)le.  have  been  refused  to  be 
e<'iMp«"ii-;H»d.  h\\\  nil  eonilitinns  alVeetinu  other 
<'l.liIll■^  ill  iiouise  eoniuoted  with  them.  \r\  the 
<:ii:m-  |>ra(tir«.s  are  refuweil  in  the  present  war. 
.nifi  in;  alrernly  o\  i:r.'.:l  aiii.nnit.  f  Ml  the  Mo- 
bile. 'Hir  i-ti'!iiiii-rre  ji.i>^iii;:  ihroii^h  that  river 
c«'iJiii"u-^  f'.  be  iib^iiiicieil  by  arliitrary  duties 
.nid  \e\at«'iis  N(;iiehe>.  I'mpositiotis  for  ad- 
;u-t:'  -J  aiMMablN  \\u'  boinnl.irif-.  of  Louisiana 
i'.iM.  i,««t  b.  r:i  .ii-i«-.bii  111.  Whilf.  however, 
til.  liu'lit  i^  nii'iiib.!.  wi.-  li.iM-  .ivoi(lo«l  cbam;- 
ill'.:  tl'.  vt.iti-  .■!'  tliiii;.'-.  by  lakiiiii  nrw  po■^ts.  or 
Ntn  lu'lliv  nil  j.r  •■nrv-exes  in  tbi'  tlisfiute<l  terri- 
tories, in  the  h-'pe  t!i.-t  thi  ..iImt  imiu,t  wouM 
]i<l.  b\  .1  ii'iittjuy  t  .•■ii.ll'a  t.  <ibli'-'C  11^  t<»  'Va-vX 
the  r  e\.i!'ii'b  ;o:rl  endaiii-er  crmtlicts  of  author- 
it\  .  tl'e  is^iji-  ,.'"  wii'ch  'iia>  Oi-l  b-  e!it  rel>  eoti- 
ii"']<-.|.  r.nt  *ii  ::iis  b'>pe  we  b.i\o  now  rea-iMi 
i'»  1( -.-t  ii  ■•■:r  finiiil.  iK'r  Inr-.-.uK  h.i\e  been 
lie.  iiil\  1  ■.■'!•  mi.i  *he  trrritorii-.s  of  (  )rle::n<; 
itid  tl.e  .M  -^xiN-iiq.i.  .lor  eiti/t-n-.  ha\e  lieen 
^e'/ietl  anil  tbi.ir  p'-.p«  rtv  plundered  in  th<-  very 
'■.irtv    r,\    till     invnur    which    h.ul    been    .ictuallv 


.!.  I 


■•l'  by    S|ia'n.  .ip.'l   thJN  by  the  regular 


officers  and  soldiers  of  that  government, 
have,  therefore,  found  it  necessarv  at  Icng 
to  give  orders  to  our  troops  on  that  fronti 
to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  our  citizens,  ai 
to  repel  by  arms  any  similar  aggressions 
future. — Fifth  Annual  Message,  v'ii.  4 
Ford  ed..  viii,  390.     (Dec.  3,   1805.) 

8053. .    The  depredations  whi( 

had  been  committed  on  the  commerce  of  tl 
L'nited  States  during  a  precedin«T  war,  by  p< 
sons  under  the  authority  of  Spain  *  • 
made  it  a  duty  to  re<|uire  from  that  govemme 
indemnifications  for  our  injured  citizens, 
convention  was  accordingly  entered  'nto  *  • 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  spoliations  cor 
mitted  by  Spanish  subjects  and  carr  ed  in 
ports  of  Spain  should  be  paid  for  by  that  n 
tion  :  and  that  those  committed  by  French  su 
jects.  and  carried  into  Spanish  ports  should  r 
main  for  further  discussion.  Before  this  coi 
vention  was  returned  to  Si>ain  with  our  ratil 
cation,  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  by  France  1 
the  United  States  took  place,  an  event  as  une: 
pected  as  disagreeable  to  Spain.  From  ih 
moment  she  seemed  to  change  her  conduct  ar 
dispositions  towards  us.  It  was  first  man 
fested  by  her  protest  against  the  right  of  Frarn 
to  alienate  Lou'siana  to  us,  which  howcv< 
was  soon  retracted,  and  the  right  confirmc 
Then,  high  offence  was  manifested  at  the  act  1 
('ongress  establishing  a  collection  district  t 
the  Mobile,  although  by  an  authentic  decla*" 
tion  immediately  made,  it  was  expressly  co 
fined  to  our  acknowledged  limits.  .\nd  *•! 
now  refused  to  ratify  the  convention  s  gned  1 
her  own  minister  under  the  eye  of  his  so 
ereign,  unless  we  would  relinquish  all  consc 
to  alterations  of  its  terms  wh'ch  would  ha' 
affected  our  claims  against  her  for  the  spoli 
tions  by  French  subjects  carried  into  Spani 
[)or!s.  To  obtain  ju.stice.  as  well  as  to  resto 
friend.ship.  I  thought  a  special  mission  ad\ 
sable,  and  accordingly  appointed  James  Monro 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Pleni»>otcnt-ar 
to  repair  to  Madrid,  and  in  conjunction  >kii 
our  Nlinister  Resident  there,  to  endeavor 
procure  a  ratification  of  the  former  convent io 
and  to  come  to  an  underst.inding  with  Sn.i: 
a*^  to  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  It  appear* 
at  once  that  her  po'.icy  was  to  reserve  hers:- 
for  events,  and  in  the  meantme  to  keep  ot 
(lilTerences  in  an  undetermined  state.  Tlii 
will  be  evident  from  the  papers  now  coKini-.:n 
rated  to  you.  .After  nearly  five  months  of  frail 
less  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  some  definit 
and  satisfactory  result  our  ministers  ended  lb 
conferences  without  having  been  able  tn  obtni: 
indemnity  for  .spoliations  of  any  descripiior 
•  >r  any  satisfaction  as  to  the  boundaries  0 
Louisiana,  other  than  a  declaration  that  v.' 
had  no  rights  eastward  of  the  Il»ervil1e.  .ir< 
tliat  our  line  to  the  west  was  one  which  wo«'< 
liave  left  us  but  a  string  of  land  on  that  ha^l 
of  the  river  Mi«*sissippi.  Our  injured  c  lizcn" 
were  thus  left  without  any  prospect  of  retrilM 
t-on  from  the  wrongd«ier :  and  as  t«»  the  K'>utn! 
ary  each  party  was  t<»  take  its  own  course 
That  which  they  have  chosen  to  pursue  wil! 
aiipcar  from  the  documents  now  communicated 
They  authorize  the  inference  that  it  s  thct 
intention  to  advance  on  our  pos.<ess'-ons  until 
they  sliall  l)e  repressed  f)y  an  opposing  fnrcr 
(onsidering  that  Congress  alone  is  consl't  v 
tionally  '"nvested  with  the  power  of  chans'n-: 
inir  condition  from  peace  to  war,  1  have  thousln 
it  my  tluty  to  await  their  authority  for  u*irj 
t'orcc  in  any  det^ree  which  could  !>e  avoiJe^l 
I  have  barely  instructed  the  officers  stationol 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  aggressions  to  pro- 
tect our  citizens  from  violence,  to  patrol  w'th^r 
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borders  actually  delivered  to  us,  and  not 
;o  out  of  them  but  when  necessary  to  repel 
inroad,  or  to  rescue  a  citizen  or  his  property. 

!ONFIDENTIAL        MESSAGE.       FoRD        ED.,        Vlli, 

.     (Dec.  6,  1805.) 

054. .     With  Spain  we  are  ma- 

g  a  last  eflort  at  peaceable  accommodation. 
5  subject  is  merely  a  settlement  of  the  limits 
Louisiana,  and  our  right  of  passing  down  the 
!rs  of  Florida.  This  negotiation  is  to  be  held 
Paris,  where  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
d  offices  of  France,  but  she  will  be  no 
ty  to  the  contract. — To  Thomas  Paine. 
ID  ED.,  viii,  436.     (W.,  March  1806.) 

;055. .    Notwithstanding    the 

•rts  made  here,  and  made  professedly  to 
issinate  the  negotiation  in  embryo,  if  the 
d  sense  of  Bonaparte  should  prevail  over 
temper,  the  present  state  of  things  in  Eu- 
e  may  induce  him  to  require  of  Spain  that 
should  do  us  justice  at  least.  That  he 
uld  require  her  to  sell  us  East  Florida,  we 
e  no  right  to  insist ;  yet  there  are  not  want- 
considerations  which  may  induce  him  to 
h  a  permanent  foundation  for  peace  laid 
iveen  us. — To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v,  is-  (W., 
f  1806.) 

;056. .    It  is  grossly  false  that 

ministers  ♦  *  ♦  had  proposed  to  sur- 
der  our  claims  to  compensation  for  Spanish 
liations,  or  even  for  French.  Their  instruc- 
is  were  to  make  no  treaty  in  which  Spanish 
1  ations  were  not  provided  for ;  and  although 
y  were  permitted  to  be  silent  as  to  French 
liations  carried  into  Spanish  ports,  they 
•e  not  expressly  to  abandon  even  them. — 
W.  A.  Bur  well,  v,  20.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
.     (M.,   Sep.    1806.) 

1057. .    Our  affairs  with  Spain 

1  dormant  during  the  absence  of  Bonaparte 
m  Paris,  because  we  know  Spain  would  do 
hing  towards  settling  them,  but  by  compul- 
n.  Immediately  on  his  return,  our  terms 
re  stated  to  him,  and  his  interposition  ob- 
icd.  If  it  was  with  good  faith,  its  effect  will 
instantaneous;  if  not  with  good  faith,  we 
lU  discover  it  by  affected  delays,  and  must 
•ide  accordingly. — To  William  Short,  v, 
1.     (W.,  Nov.  1807.) 

5058.  SPAIN,  Treaty  with. — Some  fear 
■  envelopment  in  the  wars  engendering  from 
unsettled  state  of  our  affairs  with  Spain, 
1  therefore  are  anxious  for  a  ratification  of 
-  treaty  with  her.  1  fear  no  such  thinjj,  and 
ic  that  if  rat  fied  by  Spain,  it  will  be  rejected 
•e.  We  may  justly  say  to  Spain,  "  When  this 
^otiation  commenced,  twenty  years  ago,  your 
hority  was  acknowledged  by  those  you  are 
iing  to  us.  That  authority  is  now  renounced, 
1  their  right  of  self-disposal  asserted.  In 
/ing  them  from  you.  then,  we  buy  but  a  war- 
e,  a  r  ght  to  subdue  them,  which  you  can 
ther  convey  nor  we  acquire.  This  is  a  fam- 
quarrel,  in  which  we  have  no  right  to  med- 
Settle  it  between  yourselves,  and  we  will 
•n  treat  with  the  party  whose  right  is  ac- 
jwledged  ".  With  whom  that  will  be,  no  doubt 
1  be  entertained.  \n<\  why  should  we  re- 
t  them  by  purchasing  them  as  cattle,  rather 
in  receiving  them  as  fellow-men?  Spain  has 
d  off  until  she  sees  they  are  lost  to  her.  and 
w  thinks  it  better  to  get  something  than  noth- 
;  for  them.  When  she  shall  see  South  Amer- 
'  equally  desperate,  she  will  be  wise  to  sell 
It  also. — ^To  M.  DE  Lafayette,  vii,  194- 
Ri)  i:n..  X.  179.     (M.,  Dec.  1820.) 


8059.  SPAIN,  War  against.— I  had 
rather  have  war  against  Spain  than  not,  if  we 
go  to  war  against  England.  Our  southern  de- 
fensive force  can  take  the  Floridas,  volunteers 
for  a  Mexican  army  will  ffock  to  our  standard, 
and  rich  pabulum  will  be  offered  to  our  pri- 
vateers in  the  plunder  of  their  commerce  and 
coasts.  Probably  Cuba  would  add  itself  to  our 
confederation. — To  James  Madison,  v,  164. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  124.  (M.,  Aug.  1807.)  See  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana.  Mississippi  River  Naviga- 
Tio.v,  New  Orleans  and  Spanish  America. 

8060.  SPANISH  AMERICA,  Aid  to.— 

Every  kindness  which  can  be  shown  the  South 
Americans,  every  friendly  office  and  a'd  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  of  nations,  I  would  extend 
to  them,  without  fearing  Spain  or  her  Swiss 
auxiliaries.  For  this  is  but  an  asserton  of  our 
own  independence.  But  to  join  in  their  war, 
as  General  Scott  proposes,  and  to  which  even 
some  members  of  Congress  seem  to  squint,  is 
what  we  ought  not  to  do  as  yet. — To  James 
Monroe,  vi,  550.  Ford  ed.,  x,  19.  (M.,  Feb. 
1816.) 

8061. .    That  a  war  is  brewing 

between  us  and  Spain  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  that  disposition  is  matured  on  both  sides, 
and  open  rupture  can  no  longer  be  deferred, 
then  will  be  the  time  for  our  joining  the  South 
Amerxans,  and  entering  into  treaties  of  alliance 
with  them.  There  will  then  be  but  one  opinion, 
at  home  or  abroad,  that  we  shall  be  justifiable 
in  choosing  to  have  them  with  us,  rather  than 
against  us.  In  the  meantime,  they  will  have 
organized  regular  governments,  and  perhaps 
have  formed  themselves  into  one  or  more  con- 
federacies; more  than  one,  I  hope,  as  in  single 
mass  they  would  be  a  very  form:dable  neighbor. 
— To  Tames  Monroe,  vi,  551.  Ford  ed.,  x,  19. 
(M.,  Feb.   1816.) 

8062. .    The    Spanish    Colonies 

cannot  reasonably  expect  us  to  sink  ourselves 
uselessly  and  even  injuriously  for  them  by  a 
quixotic  encounter  of  t!.e  whole  world  in  arms. 
Were  it  Spain  alone  I  should  have  no  fear. 
But  Russia  is  said  to  have  seventy  ships  of  the 
line ;  France  approaching  that  number,  and 
what  should  we  be  in  fronting  such  a  force? 
It  is  not  for  the  interest  of  Spanish  America 
that  our  Republic  should  be  blotted  out  of  the 
map,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  it  would  be 
an  act  of  treason. — To  President  Monroe. 
Ford  ed..  x,  316.     (M.,  July   1824.) 

8063.  SPANISH  AMEBIC  A,  Constitu- 
tion for. — For  such  a  condition  of  society, 
the  constitution  you  [Dupont  de  Nemours] 
have  devised  is  probably  the  best  imaginable. 
It  is  certainly  calculated  to  elicit  the  best 
talents ;  although  perhaps  not  well  g^uarded 
against  the  egoism  of  its  functionaries.  But 
that  egoism  will  be  light  in  comparison  with  the 
pressure  of  a  military  despot  and  his  army  of 
Janizaries.  Like  Solon  to  the  Athenians,  you 
have  given  to  your  Columbians,  not  the  best 
possible  government,  but  the  best  they  can  bear. 
— To  Dupont  de  Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford 
ed.,   x,    25.     (P.F.,    1816.) 

8064.  SPANISH  AMERICA,  Ignorance 

in. — Another  great  field  of  political  experi- 
ment is  opening  in  our  neighborhood,  in  Span- 
ish America.  T  fear  the  degrading  ignorance 
into  which  their  priests  and  kings  have  sunk 
them,  has  disqualified  them  from  the  main- 
tenance or  even  knowledge  of  their  rights,  and 
that  much  blood  may  be  shed  for  little  improve- 
ment in  their  condition.  Should  their  new 
rulers   honestly   lay   their  shoulders   to  remans 
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the  great  obstacles  of  iRnorance.  and  press  the 
remcd  es  of  education  and  information,  they 
will  still  be  in  jeopardy  until  another  genera- 
tiiin  comes  into  place,  and  what  may  happen  in 
the  interval  cannot  be  predicted. — To  Dlpont 
i.i:  NhMorus.  v.  584.  ln>ku  ld..  ix.  322.  (M.. 
1811.) 

8065. .     Xo  mortal  wishes  them 

ini>re  success  than  I  do.  Hut  if  what  1  have 
beard  of  the  ignorance  an«l  bigotry  of  the  mass 
be  true,  1  doubt  their  ciipac  ty  to  understand 
and  to  support  a  fn-e  government  :  and  fear  that 
tluir  eniancipati«»n  from  the  foreign  tyranny  of 
Spain,  will  result  in  a  military  despotism  at 
home.  I'alacios  may  be  great ;  others  may  be 
great;  but  it  is  the  multitude  which  possess 
force ;  and  wisdom  must  yield  to  that. — To 
l)ri'ONi  DK  Nr.Morus.  vi.  5gj.  Fori*  kd..  x. 
.■5.     (P.F..    1S16.) 

8066.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  Independ- 
ence of. — It  i>  intimated  to  ii"-.  in  such  a  way 
as  to  attract  our  attention,  that  France  means 
to  scMid  a  strong  force  early  this  spring  to  offer 
independence  to  the  .Spanish  American  co.onics. 
beginning  with  those  on  the  Mississ'ppi  and 
that  she  will  not  object  to  the  receiving  those 
on  the  ICast  side  into  our  confederation.  Inter- 
esfng  considerations  re«|uire  that  we  should 
keep  ourselves  free  to  act  in  this  case  according 
to  circumstanei's.  and  conserpiently  that  you 
should  not.  by  any  clause  of  treaty,  bind  us  to 
guarantee  any  of  the  Spanish  colonies  against 
their  own  indepemlence :  nor  indeed  against 
any  other  nation.  Kor.  when  we  thought  we 
ni'ght  guarantee  Loui>iana  on  their  ceding  the 
I"'l(»rid.'is  to  us.  we  apprehen«Ied  it  would  be 
seized  by  Great  P.rirain.  who  woubl  thus  com- 
j»letelv  encircle  us  with  her  colonies  and  fleets. 
Ths  danger  s  uow  rennned  by  the  concert  be- 
tween C;reat  I5ritain  ami  Spain.  And  the  times 
wi.l  soon  enough  giNC  indepemlence.  ami  con- 
sequently free  commerce  to  our  neighbors,  \yth- 
out  <»ur'  risking  the  involving  our.selves  in  a 
war  for  them.* — To  C'.\kMi«  11  m:i.  \m^  Suori. 
iii.  5.U.  Foui)  i.i»..  vi.  J06.  (Pa..  March 
170.^) 

8067. .     On   :he  (|tiesti'»n  of  mir 

•nt'-nst  n  their  indepemlence.  were  th.it  al..n»' 
a  .s'.ntii  -eiit  M'of.ve  of  avti««n.  much  may  be  sa'd 
<.!i  b(,tlj  siiles.  When  they  an-  free,  they  w'll 
dri\e  rver\  artiele  "f  "ur  jToduce  from  every 
TM.irkit.  bv'  U!nl.^rselling  it.  and  change  the  con- 
ihlMMi  Mi'imr  existence,  forcinv;  us  into  other 
li.il'its    .ind    pursui'.s.       We    siiall    indeeil.    have 

I!  t  \Lli..i>j.:e  SI. me  e"i!imeiee  with  tiieni.  but  in 
wb.'t  I  kii'.w  ti..t.  lor  \\r  shall  ha\e  nntlrng 
1..  ..r-er  wliich  tl'«  y  cannot  raise  che.ii»er  :  and 
iht-ir  sep.'iratinn  iri.ni  .snam  seals  our  everl.ist- 
.,  ..  ]k;:i,  wi'li  I'.'.r  •  >:i  the  otlier  h.md.  so 
'.,,1...  ,x  th.v  aie  dipi-ndent.  Spa'M.  trom  her 
•i:.l.'i^\ .  i-;  n-T  ••..■i-T-i'  i"in:y.  and  always  in 
,.;/;•.,■  ■■'••:'  ..r  •••■eret  h'-sf  ^ilN '  with  ns  These 
(•..Viiitri' -  too.  in  svar  w  i  •  !••■  a  powerful  weight 
.,.  ',.  ,•  vc:  5.-  m'mI.  !1  ]H::cr  tot.ilU-  v|,.]t  t,.  ns. 
•...,,,-!  '.'.  ■  1-.  n  llu  wlwde.  woiib!  wish  tluir 
j.-.l.  ,,,.=.;•.<  .  .•••  I  i".  Vii-  r-.n.kes  ti:e  wish  n 
,]-,t/  Ihcv  !i.;v(  .-.."r-.-lit  to  lie  fr.-e.  .ni.l  we  ;i 
J--,  \  '  '..  :,',\  till'!.  .IS  ,1  «.ii"':l;  m.in  has  -i  ri'.rht 
..."  ,.viM  .:  •■•■••.■k  ..in  .•.-.sa-led  bv  .a  robber  or 
,,....!,.,».,-  ■;.•■  I\-'--  M-iNia-:..  vi.  55'«.  r..':!i 
,-■.'■  ■.      ,."       .  M..    l\b.    iSio.  . 

8068.  .   —    .    —      W'r    ii«>    w'.tli    yr.n    all 

ler.^Ml-^    in    ii  •  ".dly    alieetit-ns    ic.    the   indriHMvl- 

I   S.1 ■.-,  »     (   ■ ■■.•'. at-'.    ^\^•■■^■    «.••  ••■^ni'i  1  -s'< -ni.  '  >    '.<> 

^..,.   .'i  .    ..v.M'ls  i!'    l"rrv',l(nn    \V;islr.Tiut'»n  s 

'-.■i  '...-•••  'K    ■   ■•  1  1:«-   :il>.""    m«-«-ts  the   approval    .if 

',.  ' ■  C"  \v.i".:i":.v:t"n."-Ki'n'»K- 


ence  of  Scnith  America.  But  an  imir 
ackno\^ledgment  of  it  calls  up  other  com 
tions.  We  view  Europe  as  covering  at  p 
a  smothered  tire,  which  niav  shortly  burst 
and  produce  general  conflagration.  Froi 
it  is  our  duty  to  keep  aloof.  A  t\»rmal  acl 
edgment  of  the  independence  ox  her  Cc 
would  involve  us  with  Spa  n  certainly,  an 
haps.  too.  with  Lnglanu.  if  she  thinks  i 
war  would  divert  her  internal  troubles, 
a  war  would  hurt  us  more  than  it  wouU 
our  brethren  of  the  South  ;  and  our  rijrh 
be  rloubted  of  mortgaging  posterity  for  tl 
I)enses  of  a  war  in  which  they  yc'U  h 
right  to  say  their  interests  were  not  cono 
— To  Desti'tt  Tracy.  Ford  kd..  x,  174. 
1H20.) 

8069.  SPANISH    AMERICA,    Int 

In. — Iliiwevcr  distant  we  may  be.  bu 
comlition  and  dispositions,  from  taking  «i 
tive  part  in  any  commotions  in  that  cc 
[.South  America],  nature  has  placed  it  toe 
us.  to  make  its  movements  altofrether  ndif 
to  our  interests,  or  to  our  curiosity. — T" 
J.w.     ii.  145-     I't»R»  ED-,  iv.  385.      '(^Mar. 

8070.  SPANISH  AMEAICA,  Name 

— I  wish  you  had  called  them  the  Ccdur 
rejniblics.  to  distinguish  them  from  our  : 
ican  republics.  Theirs  wcnild  be  the  more 
orable  name,  and  they  best  entitled  to  ii 
Columlms  discovered  their  continent,  but 
saw  ours. — To  Di.'pont  dk  Xkmoius.  vi 
Foki)   Ei>..   X.   25.     (P.F.,    181 6.) 

8071.  SPANISH    AMERICA,    Na 

divisions  of. — The  geography  of  the  |; 
ish- American]  country  seems  to  indicate 
confederacies.  1.  What  is  north  of  the 
mus.  2.  What  is  south  of  it  on  the  .Atl 
and  3.  the  southern  part  on  the  Pacifi 
this  form,  we  might  l>e  the  balancing  poi 

To    J.\MKS    MONROK.       vi,    55 1.        FORD    El^. 

(M..  Feb.  1816.) 

8072.  SPANISH  AMERICA.  Bela 
with  Spain. — If  the  mother  ccuintry  [5 
has  not  the  mapnaniinity  to  part  with  the 
nies  in  friendship,  therein-  making  thetn 
they  would  certainly  be.  her  natural  and  fi 
allies,  these  will  emancipate  themselves, 
exhausting  her  strength  and  resource*  i 
effectual  efforts  to  hold  them  -n  subje 
They  will  be  rendered  enemies  of  the  r 
country,  as  Fngland  has  rendered  u«  1 
unremitting  course  of  insidting  niurics 
>illy  provocations.  1  do  not  say  this  fro; 
impulse  of  national  interest,  for  I  do  not 
lh.it  the  L'nite<l  States  would  find  an  in 
Ml  the  independence  of  ncghbor  nations.  ' 
l»rodnce  and  commerce  would  r'v.ili/e  o:ir 
e.uld  only  be  that  kind  of  interest  wh-ch 
human  being  has  in  the  hapjn'ncss  and  pn 
ity  of  every  other.  Hut  putting  right  anc 
son  out  of  the  question.  I  have  no  douhl 
on  calculations  of  interest  alone  it  i*  tk 
.*^pain  to  anticipate  voluntarily,  and  as  a  n 
of  grace,  the  independence  of  her  co'i 
w  hich  otherwise  necessity  w:ll  force. — To  ( 
.\LirR  i)F.  On'IS.     vi.  342.     (  M.,  April  i8;^ 

8073.  SPANISH  AMERICA,  Revo) 
— Behold  another  example  of  man  risir 
his  might  and  bur.sting  the  chains  of  hi 
l^ressor.  and  in  the  same  hemisphere,  Sp 
.\tnerica  's  all  in  revolt.  The  insurgent 
triinnphant  in  many  of  the  States,  and  w 
so  in  all.  But  there  the  danger  s  rh* 
cruel  arts  of  their  oppressors  have  ench 
their  minds,  have  kept  them  in  the  igno 
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of  children,  and  as  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment as  children.  If  the  obstacles  of  bigotry 
and  priestcraft  can  be  surmounted,  we  may 
hope  that  common  sense  will  suffice  to  do  every- 
thing else.  God  send  them  a  safe  deliverance. 
— To  General  Kosciusko,  v,  $86.  (M.^ 
1811.) 

8074. .    That  they  will  throw  off 

their  European  dependence  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  in  what  kind  of  government  their  revolution 
will  end  I  am  not  so  certain.  History,  I  be- 
lieve, furnishes  no  example  of  a  priest-ridden 
people  maintaining  a  free  civil  government- 
This  marks  the  lowest  grade  of  ignorance,  of 
which  their  civil  as  well  as  religious  leaders  will 
always  ava  1  themselves  for  their  own  purooses. 
The  vicinity  of  New  Spain  to  the  United  States, 
and  their  consequent  intercourse,  may  furnish 
schools  for  the  higher,  and  example  for  the 
lower  classes  of  their  citizens.  And  Mexico, 
where  we  learn  from  you  that  men  of  science 
are  not  wanting,  may  revolutionize  itself  un- 
der better  auspices  than  the  Southern  provinces. 
These  last.  I  fear,  must  end  in  military  des- 
potisms. The  dilYerent  castes  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, their  mutual  hatreds  and  jealousies,  their 
profound  ignorance  and  bigotry,  will  be  played 
off  by  cunning  leaders,  and  each  be  made  the 
instrument  of  enslaving  others.  *  *  *  .  But 
in  whatever  governments  they  end  they  will  be 
American  governments,  no  longer  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  never-ceasing  broils  of  Europe. — 
To  Baron  von  Humboldt,  vi,  267.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  430.     (Dec.  181 3.) 

8075.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  Self-gov- 
ernment and. — The  Spanish- American  coun- 
tries are  beginning  to  be  interesting  to  the 
whole  world.  They  are  now  becoming  the 
scenes  of  political  revolution,  to  take  their  sta- 
tions as  integral  members  of  the  great  family 
of  nations.  All  are  now  in  insurrection.  In 
several,  the  Independents  are  already  tr'um- 
phant,  and  they  will  undoubtedly  be  so  in  all. 
What  kind  of  government  will  they  establish? 
How  much  liberty  can  they  bear  without  in- 
toxication ?  Are  their  chiefs  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  form  a  well-guarded  government, 
and  their  people  to  watch  their  chiefs?  Have 
they  mind  enough  to  place  their  domesticated 
Ind  ans  on  a  footing  with  the  whites?  All 
these  questions  you  [Baron  Humboldt]  can 
answer  better  than  any  other.  I  imagine  they 
will  copy  our  outlines  of  confederation  and  elec- 
tive government,  abolish  distinction  of  ranks, 
bow  the  neck  to  their  priests,  and  persevere  in 
irtolerantism.  Their  greatest  difficulty  will  be 
in  the  construction  of  their  executive.  I  sus- 
pect that,  regardless  of  the  experiment  of 
France,  and  of  that  of  the  United  States  in 
1 784,  they  will  uegin  with  a  directory,  and  when 
the  unavoidable  schsms  in  that  kind  of  execu- 
tive shall  drive  them  to  something  else,  their 
^reat  question  will  come  on  whether  to  substi- 
tute an  executive  elective  for  years,  for  life. 
or  an  hereditary  one.  But  unless  instruction 
can  be  spread  among  them  more  rapidly  than 
experience  promises,  despotism  may  come  upon 
them  before  they  are  qualified  to  save  the 
flrround  they  will  have  gained. — To  Baron  von 
Humboldt,     v,  580.     (M..  April   181 1.) 

8076.  .     The    achievement    [by 

the  Spanish  Colonies]  of  their  independence  of 
Spain  is  no  longer  a  cjuestion.  But  it  is  a  very 
.serious  one,  what  will  then  become  of  them? 
Ignorance  and  b'gotry.  like  other  insanities,  are 
incapab'e  of  self-government.  They  will  fall 
under  military  despotism,  and  become  the  mur- 
derous tools  of  the  ambition  of  their  respective 


Bonapartes;  and  whether 'this  will  be  for  their 
greater  happiness,  the  rule  of  one  only  has 
taught  you  to  judge.  No  one,  I  hope,  can  doubt 
my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind  exer- 
cising self-government,  and  capable  of  exer- 
cising it.  But  the  question  is  not  what  we 
wish,  but  what  is  practicable?  As  their  sin- 
cere friend  and  brother,  then,  I  do  believe  the 
best  thing  for  them,  would  be  for  themselves 
to  come  to  an  accord  with  Spain,  under  the 
guarantee  of  France,  Russia.  Holland,  and  the 
Ignited  States,  allowing,  to  Spain  a  nominal 
supremacy,  with  authority  only  to  keep  the 
peace  among  them,  leaving  them  otherwise  all 
the  powers  of  self-government,  until  their  ex- 
perience in  tnem,  their  emancipation  from  their 
priests,  and  advancement  in  information,  shall 
prepare  them  for  complete  independence.  1 
exclude  England  from  this  confederacy,  be- 
cause her  selfish  principles  render  her  incapa- 
ble of  honorable  patronage  or  disinterested  co- 
operation.— To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  67. 
FonD  ED.,  x,  84.     (M.,  181 7.) 

8077, .     The  issue  of  [Spanish 

America's]  struggles,  as  they  respect  Spain,  is 
no  longer  matter  of  doubt.  As  it  respects  their 
own  liberty,  peace  and  happiness,  we  cannot  be 
quite  so  certain.  Whether  the  blinds  of  big- 
otry, the  shackles  of  the  priesthood,  and  the 
fascinating  glare  of  rank  and  wealth,  give  fair 
play  to  the  common  sense  of  the  mass  of  their 
people,  so  far  as  to  aualify  them  for  self-govern- 
ment, is  what  we  ao  not  know.  Perhaps  our 
wishes  may  be  stronger  than  our  hopes. — To 
F.  H.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  vii,  74. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  88.     (M.,  18 17.) 

8078. .  I  feared  from  the  begin- 
ning that  these  people  were  not  yet  sufficiently 
enlightened  for  self-government ;  and  that  after 
wading  through  blood  and  slaughter,  they  would 
end  in  military  tyrannies,  more  or  less  numerous. 
Yet,  as  they  wished  to  try  the  experiment,  I 
wished  them  success  in  it ;  they  have  now  tried 
it,  and  will  possibly  find  that  their  safest  road 
will  be  an  accommodation  with  the  mother 
country,  which  shall  hold  them  together  by 
the  single  link  of  the  same  chief  magistrate, 
leaving  to  him  power  enough  to  keep  them  in 
peace  with  one  another,  and  to  themselves  the 
essential  power  of  self-government  and  self- 
improvement,  until  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
trained  bv  education  and  habits  of  freedom,  to 
walk  safely  by  themselves.  Representative 
government,  native  functionaries,  a  qualified 
negative  on  their  laws,  with  a  previous  security 
by  compact  for  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom 
of  the  press,  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury, 
would  make  a  good  beginn  ng.  This  last  woula 
be  the  school  in  which  their  people  might  begin 
to  learn  the  exercise  of  civic  duties  as  well  as 
rights.  For  freedom  of  religion  they  are  not 
yet  prepared.  The  scales  of  bigotry  have  not 
sufficiently  fallen  from  their  eyes,  to  accept  it 
for  themselves  individually,  much  less  to  trust 
others  with  it.  But  that  will  come  in  time,  as 
well  as  a  general  ripeness  to  break  entirely  from 
the  parent  stem. — To  John  Adams,  vii,  200. 
Ford  ed..  x.  186.     (M..  Jan.  1821.) 

8079.  SPANISH  AMEBICA,  United 
States  and. — I  cannot  help  suspecting  the 
Spanish  squadron  to  he  gone  to  South  America, 
and  that  some  disturbances  have  been  excited 
there  by  the  British.  The  Court  of  Madrid 
may  suppose  we  would  not  see  this  w'th  an 
unwilling  eye.  This  may  be  true  as  to  the 
uninformed  part  of  our  people :  but  those  who 
look  into  futurity  farther  than  the  present  mo- 
ment or  age,  and  who  combine  well  what  ift> 
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with  what  is  to  be,  must  see  that  our  interests, 
well  understood,  and  our  wishes  are,  that  Spain 
shall  (not  forever,  but)  very  long  retain  her 
possessions  in  that  quarter :  and  that  her  views 
and  ours  must,  in  a  good  degree,  and  for  a  long 
time,  concur. — To  William  Cakmichael.  ii, 
J98.     Ford  ed..  v.  23-     (P.,  1788.) 

8080.  SPECIAL     LEGISLATION,     Pa- 

voritism  and. — To  special  legislation  we  are 
Kcnerally  averse,  lest  a  principle  of  favoritism 
should  creep  in  and  pervert  that  of  equal 
rights.  It  has,  however,  been  done  on  some 
<  locations  where  a  special  national  advantage 
has  been  expected  to  overweigh  that  of  ad- 
herence to  the  general  rule. — To  George 
Flower,    vii,  83.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

—  SPECIE.— See  Money,  Metallic. 

8081.  SPECULATION,  Agriculture  vs. 
— A  war  wherein  France,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land should  be  parties,  seems,  prima  facie,  to 
promise  much  advantage  to  us.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  no  war  can  be  safe  for  us  which 
threatens  France  with  an  unfavorable  issue; 
and  in  the  next,  it  will  probably  embark  us 
again  into  the  ocean  of  speculation,  engage  us 
to  overtrade  ourselves,  convert  us  into  sea- 
rovers,  under  French  and  Dutch  colors, 
divert  us  from  agriculture,  which  is  our 
wisest  pursuit,  because  it  will  in  the  end 
coTitriluilc  most  to  real  wealth,  good  morals 
and  happiness. — To  General  Washington. 
ii.  251.     (P..  Aug.  1787.) 

8082.  SPECULATION,  A  crime.— Wil- 
son Nicholas  is  attacked  in  his  election.  The 
ground  on  which  the  attack  is  made  is  that 
he  i*^  a  speculator.  The  explanations  which 
this  has  produced  prove  it  a  serious  crime 
in  tlic  eyes  of  the  people. — To  James  Madi- 
suN.     Foki)  Ki»..  vii,  I.     (M.,  Feb.   1795.) 

8083.  SPECULATION,  Excessive.— It  is 

iiiipns>iMc  t<^  ^ay  where  the  appetite  for  gam- 
blinjT  will  stop.  The  land  office,  the  Federal 
t(nvn,  certain  »^chenios  of  manufacture,  are  all 
likely  in  ])e  converted  into  aliment  for  that 
ra^c. — To  James  Monroe,  iii,  268.  Ford  ed.. 
V.  353-      (Pa.,   1791.) 

8084. .     The  uttmoncycd  farmer, 

a>  he  is  termed,  his  cattle  and  crops  are  no 
more  tln)U};;ht  oi  here  [Philadelphia*]  than  if 
tliev  <".i(l  not  feed  u>.  Scrip  and  stock  are 
ioo'd  and  raiment  liere.— To  T.  M.  Ranlh)LPH. 
lM)ki)  i;u..  V.  455.     (Pa..  1792.) 

8085.  SPECULATION,  In  France.- All 

the  money  men  |in  France]  are  playing 
deeply  in  the  stocks  of  the  countr>'.  The 
spirit' t^f  "  a^idtiJ}:^  "  (as  they  call  it)  was 
never  s«)  hi^h  in  any  country  before.  It  will 
probably  produce  as  total  deprivation  of  mor- 
als as  the  system  of  [John]  Law  did.  AH  the 
money  of  Trance  is  now  employed  in  this, 
none  beinj^  free  even  tor  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, wliicli  sufTcr>  immensely  from  this 
cati>e.— To   R.    Izakd.     ii,  206.      (P.,  1787.) 

8086.  SPECULATION,   Gambling   and. 

— The    wealth    acquired    by    speculation    and 
•  Philadelphia  was  then  the  capital.— KnrroR. 


plunder,  is  fugacious  in  its  nature,  and  i 
society  with  the  spirit  of  gambling.— To  Gi 
ERAL  Washington,     ii,  252.     (P.,  17^.) 

8087. .    A  spirit  of  gambling 

the  public  paper  has  lately  seized  too  nu 
of  our  citizens.  Commerce,  manufactui 
the  arts  and  agriculture  will  suffer  fiYxn 
if  not  checked.  Many  are  ruined  by  it;  1 
I  fear  that  ruin  will  be  no  more  a  correct 
in  this  case  than  in  common  gaming.— 
David  Humphreys.  Ford  eo.,  v,  372.  (1 
1791.) 

8088 .    The  credit  and  fate 

the  nation  seem  to  hang  on  the  desper 
throws  and  plunges  of  gambling  scoundr 
— To  T.  M,  Randolph.  Ford  edl,  v,  ^ 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

8089.  SPECTTLATIOK,  Land.— ^ 

mention  that  my  name  is  used  by  some  spe 
lators  in  Western  land  jobbing,  as  if  tl 
were  acting  for  me  as  well  as  for  themseh 
About  the  years  1776  or  1777,  I  consented 
join  Mr.  Harvey  and  some  others  in  an 
plication  for  lands  there ;  which  scheme,  he 
ever.  I  believe  he  dropped  on  the  threshc 
for  I  never  after  heard  one  syllable  on 
subject.  In  1782,  I  joined  some  gentlen 
in  a  project  to  obtain  some  lands  in  ' 
western  part  of  North  Carolina.  But  in 
winter  ot  1782  and  1783.  while  I  was  in  < 
pectation  of  going  to  Europe,  and  that 
title  to  western  lands  might  possibly  co 
under  the  discussion  of  the  ministers, 
withdrew  myself  from  this  company.  I 
further  assured  that  the  members  never  pr 
ecuted  their  views.  These  were  the  01 
occasions  in  which  I  ever  took  a  single  s 
for  the  acquisition  of  western  lands,  and 
these  I  retracted  at  the  threshold.  I  < 
with  truth,  therefore,  declare  to  you.  a 
wish  you  to  repeat  it  on  every  proper  00 
sion.  that  no  person  on  earth  is  authorized 
place  my  name  in  any  adventure  for  lar 
on  the  western  waters,  that  I  am  not  engag 
in  any  but  the  two  before  mentioned.  I  i 
one  of  eight  children  to  whom  my  fatl 
left  his  share  in  the  loyal  company,  whose  i 
teresls.  however,  I  never  espoused,  and  th 
have  long  since  received  their  quietus.  E 
ccpting  these,  I  never  was.  nor  am  I  no 
interested  in  one  foot  of  land  on  earth  off  t 
waters  of  James  River. — To  James  Madiso 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  2.     (P.  1784.) 

8090.  SPECULATION,  Uorality  and. 
Though  we  shall  l>e  neutrals,  and  as  su 
shall  derive  considerable  pecuniaiy  adva 
ta{;es.  yet  I  think  we  sliall  lose  in  happine 
and  morals  by  being  launched  again  into  tl 
ocean  of  speculation,  led  to  overtrade  o« 
selves,  tempted  to  become  sea-robbers,  und 
PVench  colors,  and  to  quit  the  pursuits  < 
agriculture,  the  surest  road  to  affluence,  ai 
best  preservative  of  morals. — To  J.  Bladl. 
248.     (P..  1787.) 

8091.  SPECTTLATIOK,  Stocks.— I  wi 

to  God  you  had  some  person  who  couM  di 
pose  of  your  paper  at  a  judicious  mome 
for  you,  and   invest   it   in   good  lands. 
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would  do  anything  my  duty  [as  Secretary  of 
State]  would  permit,  but  were  I  to  advise 
your  agent  (who  is  himself  a  stock  dealer) 
to  sell  out  yours  at  this  or  that  moment,  it 
would  be  used  as  a  signal  to  guide  specula- 
lions.— To  William  Short,  iii,  343-  Ford 
ED..  V,  459.  (Pa..  March  1792.)  See  Capi- 
tal. 

8092.  SPELLING,  Correct-— Take  care 
that  you  never  spell  a  word  wrong.  Alwa3rs 
before  you  write  a  word,  consider  how  it  is 
spelled,  and,  if  you  do  not  remember  it,  turn  to 
a  diet  onary.  It  produces  great  praise  to  a  lady 
to  spell  well. — To  Martha  Jefferson.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  346.     (A.,   1783) 

8093.  SPELLING,  Reform  of  EngUsh. 
— A  change  has  been  long  desired  in  English 
orthography,  such  as  might  render  it  an  easy 
and  true  index  of  the  pronunciation  of  words. 
The  want  of  conformity  between  the  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  sounds  they  should  rep- 
resent, increases  to  foreigners  the  difficulty  of 
acquiring  the  language,  occasions  great  loss  of 
time  to  children  in  learning  to  read,  and  renders  ' 
correct  spelling  rare  but  in  those  who  read 
much.  In  England  a  variety  of  plans  and  propo- 
sitions has  been  made  for  the  reformation  of 
iheir  orthography.  Passing  over  these,  two  of 
our  countrymen,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, have  also  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  the  for- 
mer proposing  an  addition  of  two  or  three  new 
characters  only,  the  latter  a  reformation  of 
the  whole  alphabet  nearly.  But  these  attempts 
in  England,  as  well  as  here,  have  been  with- 
out effect.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury an  attempt  was  made  to  banish  the  letter 
d  from  the  words  bridge,  judge,  hedge,  knowl- 
edge, &c.,  others  of  that  termination,  and  to 
write  them  as  we  write  age,  cage,  sacrilege, 
privilege ;  but  with  little  success.  The  attempt 
was  also  made,  which  you  mention,  *  ♦  ♦ 
to  drop  the  letter  u  in  words  of  Latin  derivation 
ending  in  owr,  and  to  write  honor,  candor,  rigor, 
^•c.  instead  of  honour,  candour,  rigour.  But 
the  u  having  been  picked  up  in  the  passage  of 
these  words  from  the  Latin,  through  the 
French,  to  us,  is  still  preserved  by  those  who 
consider  it  as  a  memorial  of  our  title  to  the 
words.  Other  partial  attempts  have  been  made 
by  individual  writers,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. Pluralizing  nouns  in  y  and  ey,  by  adding 
s  only,  as  you  propose,  would  certainly  simplify 
the  spelling,  and  be  analogous  to  the  general 
idiom  of  the  language.  It  would  be  a  step 
ffained  in  the  progress  of  general  reformation, 
if  it  could  prevail.  But  my  opinion  being  re- 
quested I  must  give  it  candidly,  that  judging  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  1  expect  no  better  for- 
tune to  this  than  similar  preceding  propositions 
h:  ve  experienced.  It  is  very  difficult  to  per- 
suade the  great  body  of  mankind  to  give  up 
what  they  have  once  learned,  and  are  now  mas- 
ters of.  for  something  to  be  learned  anew. 
Time  alone  insensibly  wears  down  old  habits, 
and  produces  small  changes  at  long  intervals, 
and  to  this  process  we  must  all  accommodate 
ourselves,  and  be  content  to  follow  those  who 
w  11  not  follow  us.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
had  twenty  ways  of  spelling  the  word  **  many  ". 
Ten  centuries  have  dropped  all  of  them  and 
substituted  that  which  we  now  use.  I  now  re- 
turn your  MS.*  without  being  able,  with  the 
gentlemen  whose  letters  are  cited,  to  encourage 
hope  as  to  its  effect.  I  am  bound,  however,  to 
acknowledge  that  this  is  a  subject  to  which  I 
have    not   paid    much    attention ;    and    that   my 

•  It  is  proposed  that  the  plurals  of  words  ending  in 
y  and  <y  be  formed  by  adding  s  only.— Editor. 


doubts,  therefore,  should  weigh  nothing  against 
their  more  favorable  expectations.  That  these 
may  be  fulfilled,  and  mine  prove  unfounded,  I 
sincerely  wish,  because  I  am  a  friend  to  the 
reformation  generally  of  whatever  can  be  made 
better. — To  John  Wilson,  vi,  190.  Ford  ed„ 
ix,  396.     (M.,  1813.) 

8004.  SPIES,  Ck)ngre88  azid.»As  in  time 
of  war  the  enemies  of  these  States  might  cm- 
ploy  emissaries  and  spies  to  discover  the  views 
and  proceedings  of  Congress,  that  body  should 
have  authority,  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  place  of  their  session,  to  arrest  and  deal 
with  as  they  shall  think  proper,  all  persons,  not 
being  citizens  of  any  of  these  States  nor  en- 
titled to  their  protection,  whom  they  shall  have 
cause  to  suspect  to  be  spies. — Resolve  on  Con- 
tinental Congress.  Ford  ed.,  ii*,  464. 
(1784.) 

8095.  SPIES,  Employment  of  .—Will  it 
not  be  proper  to  rebut  Foronda's  charge  [with 
respect  to  Lieutenant  Pike's  expedition]  of  this 
p^overnment  sending  a  spy  to  Santa  F6,  by  say- 
ing that  this  government  has  never  employed 
a  spy  in  any  case? — To  James  Madison,  v, 
178.     (Aug.    1807.) 

8006.  SPIES,  Jefferson  and.— All  my 
motions  at  Philadelphia,  here  [Mont*cello],  and 
everywhere,  are  watched  and  recorded. — ^To 
Samuel  Smith,  iv,  253.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  276. 
(M..  1798.) 

—  SPIES,  Treasury.— See  Neutrauty. 

8007.  SPntlT,  Party.— The  happiness  of 
society  depends  so  much  on  preventing  party 
spirit  from  infecting  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  that  nothing  should  be  spared  to  har- 
monize and  amalgamate  the  two  parties  in  social 
circles. — To  William  C.  Clairorne.  Ford 
ed..  viii,  70.     (W.,   1801.) 

8008.  SPntlTy  Of  the  people.— It  is  the 

manners  and  spirit  of  the  people  which  pre- 
serve a  republic  in  vigor. — Notes  on  Virginia. 
viii,  406.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  269.     (1782.) 

8000.  SPRINGS,  Medicinal.— There  are 
several  medicinal  springs  [in  Virginia],  some 
of  which  are  indubitably  efficacious,  while  oth- 
ers seem  to  owe  their  reputation  as  much  to 
fancy  and  change  of  air  and  regimen,  as  to 
their  real  virtues. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii, 
279.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  121.  (1782.)  See  Medici- 
nal   Springs. 

8100.  SQUATTEBS,  Prohibition  of.— I 
do  not  recollect  the  instructions  to  Governor 
[Meriwether]  Lewis  respecting  squatters. 
But  if  he  had  any  they  were  unquestionably 
to  prohibit  them  rigorously.  I  have  no  doubt, 
if  he  had  not  written  instructions,  that  he 
was  verbally  so  instructed. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,    v,  408.     (W.,  Jan.  1809.) 

8101.  SQUATTEBS,  Bemoval.— The 
General  Government  have  never  hesitated  to 
remove  by  force  the  squatters  and  intruders 
on  the  public  lands.  Indeed,  if  the  nation 
were  put  to  action  against  every  squatter, 
for  the  recovery  of  their  lands,  we  should 
have  only  lawsuits,  not  lands  for  sale. — 
Batture  Case,    viii,  588.     (1812.) 

8102.  STABILITY,  Laudable.— Perse- 
verance in  object,  though  not  by  the  most 
direct  way,  is  often  more  laudable  than  ^jei:- 
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satisfied  of  its  utility ;  so  that  if  I  can  have 
your  leave,  I  mean  to  propose  in  my  report  to 
adopt  the  rod  in  preference  to  the  pendulum, 
mentioning  expressly  that  we  are  indebted  to 
you  for  the  idea. — To  Mr.  Leslie,  iii,  156. 
u\'.Y.,   1790.) 

8118.  STANDARD  (Measures),  Uni- 
versal.— The  pendulum  is  equally  [with  the 
incridiar.]  fixed  by  the  laws  of  nature,  is  in 
the  possession  of  every  nation,  may  be  verified 
everywhere  ;ind  I'V  <.\rry  person,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense within  every  <»ne  s  means.  1  am  not. 
therefore,  without  a  hope  that  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  will  still  concur,  some  day,  in  ma- 
king the  pendulum  the  basis  of  a  common  sys- 
tem of  measures,  weights  and  coins,  which 
applied  to  the  present  metrical  systems  of 
Irance  and  of  other  countries,  will  render  them 
:.ll  intelligible  to  one  another.  England  and 
th  s  country  may  give  it  a  beginning,  notwith- 
standing the  war  they  are  entering  into.  The 
icpublic  of  letters  is  unafTected  by  the  wars 
of  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth. — To  Dk. 
I'.MTKKSON.    vi.    II.    (M..    181 1.,) 

8119. .     I   do   not   like   the   new 

system  of  French  measures,  because  not  the 
best,  and  adapted  to  a  standard  accessible  to 
themselves  exclusively,  and  to  be  obtained  by 
«  ther  nations  only  from  them.  For.  on  examin- 
m>(  the  map  of  the  earth,  you  will  find  no 
meridian  on  it  but  the  one  passing  through  their 
ei.untry.  ofTering  the  extent  of  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  j^th  degree,  and  terminating  at 
both  ends  in  a  portion  of*  the  ocean  which  the 
eonditir»ns  of  the  i)roblem  for  an  universal 
»it;indard  of  measures  reqin're.  Were  all  nations 
tn  agree,  therefore,  to  adopt  this  standard,  they 
must  go  to  Paris  to  ask  it ;  and  they  might 
:is  well  long  ago  have  all  agreed  to  adopt  the 
I'rcnch  foo!.  the  stnnclard  of  which  they  could 
ecjually  have  obtaine«l  from  Paris. — To  Dr.  Pat- 
ii-.k.'^o.N.    vi.    II.      (M..   t8i!.) 

8120.  STANDARD  (Weights),  Avoir- 
dupois and  Troy.— It  would  be  for  their 
Itlie  i>e<'iile"s]  e.mvcn'ence  to  suppress  the 
j'niind  and  ounce  troy,  and  the  drachm  and 
•  inarttT  .'ivoirdiiiM.j.s  •.  .nid  to  forni  into  one 
-vries  the  .'ivo^r«lnpois  pound  and  ounce,  and  the 
ti'iy  pennyweivilit  and  grain. — C  o  i  N  a  r.  r.. 
\\'ii';i!i.~     wii     MiAsiNis     Rkpoki.     vii,     .|86. 

■  ir  •>.) 

8121.  STANDARD  (Weights),  Basis.— 

1  '.  t  it  be  1 -t:ilili-.lu-i  thai  .'.n  ounce  is  of  the 
weieht  of  a  ctil-r  of  rain  water  «>f  one-tenth 
of  ;i  fiioi  ;  I  r.  ratlnr.  that  it  rs  thr  thousan<lth 
part  I'f  tin-  \vc  ■>•!'. t  or'  n  cubic  foot  of  rain 
V.  ii.T.  *\(".'.'!(  il  in  tlie  ^taufiard  temperature: 
•hit  the  -.'i-.v.  ,.;•  v.riirl'.t-;  of  the  United  St.ates 
».liall  consist  of  pounds,  ounci-s.  i)ennyweights 
.  ■•<!  ■T-.ri^  whiTioi  .•  ■  "jraMis  sh.'ill  be  one 
:..-'-.\  ^•.  (  •  -It:  :  ^  t«  i'o\  wei-jii's  one  ounce;  \(* 
•••..••.  "•".  I'oi::-'!  -r.'i\\:.i:.  Wi;K;nis  AM> 
-    !■    -    j\'  1  ■  1  '.  "i.   4*^,--       :  TOO   I 

8122.  STANDARD  (Weights),  Ratios.— 

111.  \\(i.:'.t  .•:  \'-r  poiMul  tr  .y  i-  l<i  that  of  the 
I  ••11(1  .-ixoirfji;' ii:s  as  i.:4  to  1-5.  It  is  remark- 
;.].■.    il«-i    ilii-.    --^   ix.'etlv   thr  iirofortion   of   the 

'lu-' n'  !  ■•.••I.)  ■■.I'l-n  ..|'  «'.;•!'. lliall  of  .-j;  cubic 
uu-1..  •  :..  il..  .■•.'•J.  e.  illo'i  .!»■  .'72.  It  IS  further 
n'':J  !•.  Ml  t"!  »li.it  tl".is  i-  al><'  the  •x.iet  pro 
iMTti'  !:  l'«  tv.  I  .  n  ihr  'lueihe  \vci:',ht  •»!"  anv  uiea-i- 
nri  •  •'  V  h- .1!  .•■•'1  •■!  th<-  -^ame  ine.isure  of  water. 
'  '  ■  riiis  <>■<•■  •-  to  li.'Ve  '■■■e!'  so  couib'Ued  as 
!■*  r«.::<l"r  it  i:'.li"f  iiMit  v  lutlur  ;i  thinu'  \n  ere 
d«;ilt  'lit  !iv  \\<-i:ht  or  meastire. — Oji,\a«;k. 
W'n-.ni.-.     \Ni>     Ml  \<i-kj:.<     Ri:roi<i.     vii.     .184. 


8123.  — 

respondence 
ures.  For 
water  fills  i 
exactness.  ^ 
or  purpose  c 
this  combin: 
with  the  su 
chased,  are 
a  triple  set  c 
we"ghts.  meai 
or  measured, 
weights  and 
the  result  of 
and  not  a  m 

AGK.    WlilGHT: 

(1790.) 

8124.  STi 

spcct  and  fri< 
conduct  of  tl: 
government, 
asked  and  tir 
back  their  s 
to  their  vicv 
Gr.axts.  vii 
See  CoERCio> 

8125.  STi 

— Can  it  be  1 
tended  that 
inriitv,  more 
Ihorized  to  b 
fundmental 
such  as  thos( 
.Mi  en  age.  th< 
Distribution, 
feiture.  the  1: 
a  necessity  in 
justify  such 
constitute  th< 
jtirisprudenc< 
laoed  to  can 
cfTect.  unless 
t  ion -laws  of 
slightest  con 
B.V.N  K  On  NT 
(1 701.)    See 

AI.ITV  OF. 

8126 

ing  parties  tc 
I  are  I  solely 
resort  of  the 
j^ress  being  n 
ture  of  the  a 
sumptions  of 
thn.se  by  whc 
its  powers  \v 
Kkntickv  R 
vii.   301.      (i; 

TIiiXS. 

8127.  STi 
and.— I  am 
giving  due  1 
nients  that  th 
in  vigor  also 
^oen  its  inco 
eovcrnment. 
those  special! 
v.w.     Ford  e 

8128.  STA 

on.— Whilst 
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ginia]  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the 
Stales,  rights  which  they  have  never  yielded, 
and  which  this  State  will  never  voluntarily 
yield,  they  do  not  mean  to  raise  the  banner 
of  disaflFectioh,  or  of  separation  from  their 
sister  States,  coparties  with  themselves  to 
this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too 
highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to  for- 
eign nations  and  questions  arising  among 
themselves,  to  consider  every  infraction  of  it 
as  to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  re- 
spect too  aflfectionately  the  opinions  of  those 
possessing  the  same  rights  under  the  same 
instrument,  to  make  that  difference  of  con- 
struction a  ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They 
would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rupture  as 
among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could 
befall  ihem;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is 
yet  one  greater,  submission  to  a  government 
of  unlimited  powers.  U  i?^  on^y  when  the 
hope  of  avoiding  this  shall  have  become  ab- 
solutely desperate,  that  further  forbearance 
could  not  be  indulged.  Should  a  majority 
of  the  coparties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the 
expectation  and  hope  of  this  Assembly,  prefer, 
at  this  lime  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions 
of  power  by  the  Federal  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment, we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much 
under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be  too 
late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  con- 
sequences in  which  that  usurpation  will  in- 
volve us  all.  In  the  meantime  we  will  breast 
with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them, 
every  misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living 
under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers. 
We  owe  every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to 
our  Federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  pursue  with  temper  and  with  perse- 
verance the  great  experiment  which  shall 
prove  that  man  is  capable  of  living  in  so- 
ciety, governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed, 
and  securing  to  its  members  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  peace;  and  fur- 
ther to  show,  that  even  when  the  government 
«)f  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to 
degeneracy  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair, 
but  that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its 
sounder  oarts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  re- 
call it  to  original  and  legitimate  principles, 
and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of 
self-government.— Virgin  I. \  Protest.  ix, 
498.    Ford  ed.,  x,  351.     (1825.) 

8129.  STATE  RIGHTS,  Freedom  and. 
— The  Slates  should  be  left  to  do  whatever 
acts  they  can  do  as  well  as  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.— To  John  Harvie.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
214.    (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8130.  STATE  BIGHTS,  General  wel- 
fare.— This  Assembly  [of  Virginia]  does  dis- 
avow and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  un- 
founded, the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  au- 
thorizing its  Federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  exci.ses,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  Unitecf  States,  has 
Ijriven  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever 
they  may  think,  or  pretend,  would  promote 
the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would 
niake  that   of  itself,  a  complete  government. 


without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the 
plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  were,  that 
they  might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  various  acts  of 
power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them, 
and  by  no  others. — Virginia  Protest,  ix,  497. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  350.  (1825.)  See  General 
Welfare  Clause. 

8131.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Home  rule.^1 

believe  the  States  can  best  govern  our  home 
concerns. — To  William  Johnson,  vii,  297. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  232.    (M.,  1823.) 

8132. To  the  State  govern- 
ments are  reserved  all  legislation  and  admin- 
istration, in  affairs  which  concern  their  own 
citizens  only. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
358.     (M..  1824.) 

8133.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Interior  Gov- 
ernment.— Interior  government  is  what  each 
State  should  keep  to  itself. — To  James  Mapi- 
soN.    i,  531.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  192.     (P.,  1786.) 

8134.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Lines  of  de- 
marcation.— I  have  always  thought  that 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
powers  of  the  General  and  the  State  govern- 
ments was  doubtfully  or  indistinctly  drawn. 
it  would  be  prudent  and  praiseworthy  in  both 
parties  never  to  approach  it  but  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity.— To  J.  C.  Cabell,  vi,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  452.     (M..  1814.) 

8135.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Metallic  money 
and. — I  recollect  but  one  instance  of  control 
vested  in  the  Federal  over  the  State  author- 
ities, in  a  matter  purely  domestic,  which  is 
that  of  metallic  tenders. — To  Robert  J.  Gar- 
nett.    vii,  336.    Ford  ed.,  x,  295.    (M.,  1824.) 

8136.  STATE  BIGHTS,  National  bank 
and. — The  bill  for  establishing  a  National 
Bank  undertakes  ♦  ♦  ♦  to  form  the  sub- 
scribers into  a  corporation  [and]  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
communicates  to  them,  in  their  corporate 
capacities,  a  power  to  make  laws  paramount 
to  the  laws  of  the  States;  for  so  they  must 
be  construed,  to  protect  the  institution  from 
the  control  of  the  State  legislatures;  and  so, 
probably,  they  will  be  construed. — National 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  555-6.  Ford  ed.,  v,  285. 
(1791.)  See  Bank  (U.  S.),  Constitution- 
ality OF. 

8137.  STATE    BIGHTS,    Nullification. 

— Every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not 
within  the  compact  {casus  non  fcederis)  to 
nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assump- 
tions of  power  by  others  within  their  limits : 
without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the 
dominion,  absolute  and  unlimited,  of  whoso- 
ever might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for 
them.— Kentucky  Resolutions.  ix.  469. 
Ford  ed.,  vii.  301.     (1798.) 

8138.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Preservation 
of. — ^I  am  for  preserving  to  the  States  the 
powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the  Union  and 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitu- 
tional share  in  the  division  of  powers;  and 
I  am  not  for  transferring  all  the  powers  of 
the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and  ^^V 


state  Kis1*'t(i 
States 
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those  of  that  government  to  the  Executive 
branch. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  2()8.  Kurd 
ED.,  vii.  2^2"].     (1799.)     See  Centralization. 

8139. .     I   wi.sh   to  preserve    (in 

a  new  cunj»litntii>n  for  Virginia]  the  line 
drawn  by  the  I'Vderal  Constitution  between 
the  General  and  jjarticular  governments  as 
it  >tan(!s  at  present,  and  to  take  every  pru- 
dent means  (jf  preventing  either  from  step- 
ping over  it. — To  ARcmnALD  Stuakt.  iii, 
.U4.  I^'oKij  KD..  V,  409.  (Pa.,  1791.)  See 
Con.st]ti'ti().\  (Federal). 

8140.  STATE  BIGHTS.  Judiciary  and. 

—It  i-i  of  inunense  consequence  that  the 
States  retain  as  complete  authority  as  pos>ible 
over  their  own  citizens.  The  withdrawing 
themselves  under  the  shelter  of  a  foreign 
juri.sdiction.  is  .^o  subversive  of  order  and  so 
prejinant  of  abuse,  that  it  may  not  be  ami-s  to 
consider  how  far  a  law  of  prccmumrc  should 
be  revised  and  modified,  ai;ain>t  all  citizens 
who  attempt  to  carry  their  causes  before  any 
other  than  the  State  courts,  in  cases  where 
tho.se  other  courts  have  no  right  to  their  cog- 
nizance. A  plea  to  the  iuri>diciion  of  the 
courts  of  their  Srate.  or  a  reclamation  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  if  adjudged  valid,  would 
be  safe:  but  if  adjudged  invalid,  would  be 
followed  by  the  puni>hment  of  pntmunxrc 
tor  the  attempt. — To  Jamks  Monroe.  iv, 
joo.  Ford  ed..  vii.  173.  (M.,  1797.)  See 
Ji'DiiiARV  and  Sui'KE.Mi-:  Coi.rt. 

8141.  STATE  RIGHTS.  Reserved.— Nor 

is  it  admitted  *  *  *  that  the  people  of  these 
.Stales,  by  not  investing  their  Federal  branch 
with  all  the  mean>  of  bettering  their  con- 
<lition.  have  denied  to  themselves  any  which 
may  effect  that  purpose;  since  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  iho^^e  means  they  have  Riven  to 
ibat  branch  tlio<e  which  belong  to  its  de- 
partment, and  t«>  the  States  have  re-crved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them 
separately.  Anrl  tints  by  the  organization  of 
the  two  branches  taken  together,  they  have 
completely  secured  the  first  'bject  of  human 
.'isM)ciati<.)n.  the  full  improvement  of  their  con- 
•  ■;t:<in.  and  re-er\e<l  to  tbem>elves  all  the 
i.'uiiliies  of  mtiltipiying  their  own   blessings. 

-\  IKCI.MA    PkoTKST.       ix.    4(^7.       FoKl)    Kl).,    .\, 

.\si.     (1825.) 

8142.  STATE  RIGHTS.  Slavery  and.— 

.•\n  abstinence  fri^n  this  act  of  power  fpro- 
liibilion  kA  ^'avery  in  .Mi.ss«inri  |.  would  re- 
nt'>\e  the  ie:il«>u>y  txcited  by  the  un«ler::iking 
'.  f  ("onj^re  s  \^^  rruulate  the  otmdition  of  the 
differen!  de^criptinn^  of  men  conii)osiii4  \\ 
.Stale.  'rbi<  eeitjiiily  is  the  exrlu^ive  \'v^\\ 
»'i'  e\ery  S'.Me.  wbiidi  n'^ibinti  in  the  G»n>^!i- 
unii'U  lias  i.i-mii  tri.m  iln-m  laid  \i\\<w  to  the 
(lencral  (io\ernnu-nt.  Conlil  (.'ongre<-.  for 
<  \.'i]iil)N'.  s.jy.  that  the  Ui^n-freemen  «if  C'«in- 
nieie::t  -ball  bt;  freemen,  c.-r  that  they  shall 
iii»;  emij^ra'.e  inio  any  other  State?-  -To  John 
Ilni.Mi.v,  vii.  150.  I'oKi)  I.U..  X.  158.  ( M.. 
iSjo. ) 

8143.  STATE  RIGHTS,  Sovereignty.— 

Tb.e  Sl;it(  s  liindd  >everally  preserve  their 
s<\  ere'j^nty  in   whatever  concerns  tliem'«elves 


alone,   and    whatever    may    concern    ano 
State,  or  any  foreign  nation,  should  be  rr 
a  part  of  the  Federal  sovereignty. — To  Qix 
Wythe,      ii.  267.      Ford  ed.,  iv.  J45 
Sep.  1787.) 

8144.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Support  a 
The  support  of  the  State  govcniments  ir 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  admi 
trations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and 
surest  bulwarks  against  anti-repub]ican 
dencies.  I  deem  [one  of  thej  essential  p 
ciples  of  our  government  and.  consequc 
[one]   which  ought  to  shape   its  adminis 

[tion.— First    Inaugural    Address,      viii 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  4.     (1801.) 

8145.  STATE  BIGHTS,  Surrender  0; 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  jealou 
prevailing  against  the  General  Govemm 
at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
State.s  meant  to  surrender  the  authority 
preserving  order,  of  enforcing  moral  dli 
and  restraining  vice  w'ithin  their  own  tt- 
tory?— To  Willi.vm  Johnson.  vii. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  231.  (M..  1823)  See  Fede 
Government  .\nd  Union  (Fel»eral). 

8146.  STATES,  Admission  of  nev 
The  nth  Article  of  Coniederaiion  adr 
Canada  to  accede  to  the  Confederation 
Its  own  will,  but  adds  that.  "•  no  other  C  .1 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  same,  unless  - 
admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  State 
When  the  plan  of  April.  1784.  for  estal»li-l: 
new  States  was  on  the  carpet,  :he  comnii 
who  framed  the  report  of  that  plan,  had 
>crted  this  clause.  '*  provided  nine  Stj 
agree  to  .such  admission,  according  to 
leservation  of  the  nth  of  the  Articles 
Ciiufederation ".  It  was  objected,  i.  t 
the  words  of  the  Confederation.  *'no  o: 
Colony  ".  could  only  refer  to  the  rc-idn 
pos>essions  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  two  F 
idas.  Xova  Scotia.  &c..  no:  being  alrej 
parts  of  the  Union;  that  the  law  for  "adr 
ting"  a  new  member  into  the  Union,  c- 
not  be  applied  to  a  territory  which  was 
ready  in  the  Union,  as  making  part  ol 
State  which  was  a  member  of  it.  2.  Th.-i: 
would  be  improper  to  allow  '"nine"  Sta 
tr)  receive  a  new  member,  because  the  sa 
reasons  which  rendered  that  number  pro 
now.  would  render  a  greater  one  proper  wl 
the  number  composing  the  Union  should 
incrca>ed.  They,  therefore,  struck  out  t 
paragraph,  and  inserted  a  proviso,  that  '* 
consent  of  .so  many  States,  in  Congress,  -r 
be  first  obtained,  as  may.  at  the  time  l>e  co 
pctent";  thus  leaving  the  question  whet 
the  nih  Article  applies  to  the  admission 
new  Stales?  to  be  decided  when  that  < 
mis'iion  shall  be  asked.  (See  the  Joiin 
of  Congress  of  April  20,  1784.)  Anot: 
doubt  was  started  in  this  debate,  vi 
whether  the  agreement  of  the  nine  Ssa: 
required  by  the  Confederation,  wa.^  to 
made  by  their  legislatures,  or  by  their  do 
gates  in  Congress?  The  expression  adopts 
viz.:  "so  many  States  in  Congress  is  fii 
obtained ".  shows  what  was  their  sense 
this  matter.     If  it  be  agreed  that  the  n 
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Article  of  the  Confederation  is  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  admibsion  of  these  new  States, 
then  it  is  contended  that  their  admission 
conies  within  the  13th  Article,  which  forbids 
•■  any  alteration,  unle.-s  agreed  to  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislatures  of  every  State  '. 
— Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  251. 
Ford  ed.,  iv.  156.  (P.,  1786.)  See  Con- 
federation, Defects. 

8147.  STATES,  Barriers  ol  Uberty.— 
The  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  are  our 
State  governments;  and  the  wisest  conserva- 
tive power  ever  contrived  by  man,  is  that 
of  which  our  Revolution  and  present  govern- 
ment found  us  possessed.  Seventeen  distinct 
States,  amalgamated  into  one  as  to  their 
foreign  concerns,  but  single  and  independent 
as  to  their  internal  administration,  regularly 
organized  with  legislature  and  governor  rest- 
ing on  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  enlight- 
ened by  a  free  press,  can  never  be  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit 
voluntarily  to  his  usurpation.  Nor  can  they 
be  constrained  to  it  by  any  force  he  can  pos- 
sess. While  that  may  paralyze  the  single 
State  in  which  it  happens  to  be  encamped, 
sixteen  others,  spread  over  a  country  of  two 
thousand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on  every 
side,  ready  organized  for  deliberation  by  a 
constitutional  legislature,  and  for  action  by 
their  governor,  constitutionally  the  com- 
mander of  the  militia  of  the  State,  that  is 
to  say.  of  every  man  in  it  able  to  bear  arms; 
and  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into 
regiments  and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cav- 
alry and  artillery,  trained  under  officers  gen- 
eral and  subordinate,  legally  appointed,  al- 
ways in  readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  al- 
ready in  habits  of  obedience.  The  republican 
government  of  France  was  lost  without  a 
struggle,  because  the  party  of  "  un  ct  indi- 
visible "  had  prevailed ;  no  provisional  or- 
ganizations existed  to  which  the  people  might 
rally  under  authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats 
of  the  directory  were  virtually  vacant,  and  a 
small  force  sufficed  to  turn  the  legi'^lature 
out  of  their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader 
chief  of  the  nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out 
of  seventeen  States  rising  in  mass,  under 
regular  organization,  and  legal  commanders, 
united  in  object  and  action  by  their  Congress, 
or,  if  that  be  in  duresse,  by  a  special  conven- 
tion, present  such  obstacles  to  an  usurper  as 
forever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  concep- 
tion of  that  object.— To  M.  Destutt  Tracv. 
V,  570.    Ford  ed..  ix,  308.     (M.,  181 1.) 

8148.  STATES,  Confederation  of.— The 
alliance  between  the  States  under  the  old  Art- 
icles of  Confeceration,  for  the  purpose  of 
joint  defence  against  the  aggression  of  Great 
Britain,  was  found  insufficient,  as  treaties  of 
alliance  generally  are,  to  enforce  compliance 
with  their  mutual  stipulations;  and  these, 
once  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of  it- 
self, and  each  State  to  become  sovereign  and 
independent  in  all  things. — The  Anas,  ix, 
88.  Ford  ed.,  i,  157.  (1818.)  See  Con- 
feoeration.  Defects. 
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8149.  STATES,  Cooperation  of. — ^Your 
opinion  of  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a 
more  intimate  correspondence  between  the 
Executives  of  the  several  States,  and  that  of 
the  Union,  as  a  central  point,  is  precisely  that 
which  I  have  ever  entertained;  and  on  com- 
ing into  office  I  felt  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  that  harmony.  I  had  it 
even  in  contemplation,  after  the  annual  rec- 
ommendation to  Congress  of  those  measures 
called  for  by  the  times,  which  the  Constitu- 
tion had  placed  within  their  power,  to  make 
communications  in  like  manner  to  the  Execu- 
tives of  the  several  States,  as  to  any  parts  of 
them  to  which  the  legislatures  might  be  alone 
competent.  For  many  are  the  exercises  of  power 
reserved  to  the  States,  wherein  an  uniformity 
of  proceeding  would  be  advantageous  to  all. 
Such  are  quarantines,  health  laws,  regulations 
of  the  press,  banking  institutions,  training 
militia,  &c.,  &c.  But  you  know  what  was 
the  state  of  the  several  governments  when  I 
came  into  office.  That  a  great  proportion  of 
them  were  federal,  and  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  such  opportunities  of  proclaim- 
ing their  contempt,  and  of  opposing  republi- 
can men  and  measures.  Opportunities  so 
furnished  and  used  by  some  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, would  have  produced  an  ill  effect, 
and  would  have  insured  the  failure  of  the 
object  of  uniform  proceeding.  If  it  could 
be  ventured  even  now  (Connecticut  and  Del- 
aware being  still  hostile)  it  must  be  on  some 
greater  occasion  than  is  likely  to  arise  within 
my  time.  I  look  to  it,  therefore,  as  a  course 
which  will  probably  be  left  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  successor. — To  James  Sullivan. 
V,  100.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  76.     (W.,  1807.) 

8150.  STATES,  Commerce  between.— 
Experience  shows  that  the  States  never 
bought  foreign  goods  of  one  another.  The 
reasons  are,  that  they  would,  in  so  doing,  pay 
double  freight  and  charges ;  and  again,  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  mostly  in  cash,  what  they 
could  obtain  for  commodities  in  Europe. — To 
John  Adams,    i,  493.    (P.,  1785.) 

8151. What  a  glorious  ex- 
change would  it  be  could  we  persuade  our 
navigating  fellow  citizens  to  embark  their 
capital  in  the  internal  commerce  of  our  coun- 
try, exclude  foreigners  from  that,  and  let 
them  take  the  carrying  trade  in  exchange; 
abolish  the  diplomatic  establishments,  and 
never  suffer  any  armed  vessel  of  any  nation 
to  enter  our  ports.  [Faded]  things  can  be 
thought  of  only  in  times  of  wisdom,  not  of 
party  and  folly. — To  Edmund  Pendleton. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  376.     (M.,  April  1799) 

8152.  STATES,     Common     interests. — 

The  interests  of  the  States  ought  to  be  made 
joint  in  every  possible  instance,  in  order  to 
cultivate  the  idea  of  our  being  one  nation, 
and  to  multiply  the  instances  in  which  the 
people  shall  look  up  to  Congress  as  their 
head. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  347.  Ford  ed.. 
iv,  52.     (P..  1785.) 

8158.  STATES,  Correspondence  between 
Executives. — As  to  the  mode  of  correspond- 
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encc  between  ihc  general  and  particular  execu- 
tive-. 1  do  not  think  myself  a  good  judge. 
Xni  bccau.-e  my  po>iiion  gives  me  any  preju- 
dice im  the  occa^ion;  lor  if  it  be  po>sible  to 
be  certainly  conscitju?  of  anything.  I  am 
cun^'iftu^  i»f  feehng  no  difference  betwci-n 
writing  to  the  liighest  or  lov.e-t  l)eing  'n 
earih ;  but  because  1  have  ever  thoiiijht  that 
fornix  shouM  yield  to  whatever  shmild  facili- 
tate bu-ine--^.  Comi)aring  the  two  govern- 
ments together,  it  i>  observable  that  in  all 
those  ca>e>  where  the  independent  or  re- 
served rights  of  the  States  are  in  question, 
the  two  iCxecuiives.  if  thev  are  to  act  to- 
gether. mu>t  be  exactly  coordinate;  the\  are. 
in  tho-c  ca^es,  each  the  supreme  head  of  an 
independent  government.  Such  is  the  ca-^e 
in  the  beginning  of  this  letter  where  the  two 
Executives  were  t«^  treat  dc  pair  en  pair.  In 
other  cases,  to  wit.  those  transferred  by  the 
OmNtitution  in  the  General  ("ioventment.  the 
general  Executive  i>  certainly  preordinate: 
i\  g.,  in  a  quest i(Mi  respecting  the  militia,  and 
others  easily  to  be  recollected.  Were  these, 
therefore,  to  be  a  >tiff  aciherence  to  eti(|uette. 
I  .shiiuld  say  that  in  the  former  casi-s  the 
corropnndence  should  be  between  the  two 
heads,  and  that  in  the  latter,  the  Governor 
nuisl  be  Mibject  to  receive  orders  from  the 
War  Department  as  any  other  subordinate 
niVicer  would.  .Xnd  were  it  observed  that 
either  party  set  up  unjustifiable  pretensiims. 
perhaps  the  t)ther  might  be  right  in  opposing 
them  by  a  tenaciou>ness  of  his  own  rigorous 
right.  Hut  I  think  the  practice  in  (ieneral 
\\'a>hington's  administration  was  most 
friendly  to  busine'-s.  and  was  ah.solutely 
eciual.  Sometimes  he  wrote  to  the  Governors, 
and  .s«)metimes  the  heads  of  departments 
wrote.  If  a  letter  is  to  be  on  a  general  .sub- 
ject. I  see  no  reason  why  the  Presii'.ent 
.nIiouM  not  write:  but  if  it  is  to  go  into  de- 
taiU.  the-e  being  known  only  to  the  head  of 
the  tlepartnu-nl.  it  i.s  better  he  should  write 
directly.  Otherwise,  the  correspondence 
mii-t  inv.>]vr  circuities.  If  this  be  practiced 
l)riMii:'-cnonsly  in  both  clas.ses  of  cases,  each 
])arfy  -ilting  examples  of  neglecting  eliipiette. 
buili  \\;l:  siaiid  on  equal  ground,  and  con- 
\enieiic«-  aloiu-  will  dictate  thr«-)ugh  whom 
any  particular  communicatitm  is  to  be  made. 
Ail  the  j>:overiiurs  have  freely  corresponded 
V.  ifh  tin-  heads  of  <!epartment'«.  except  Han- 
cock, who  refused  it.  But  his  Legislature 
t<'ok  advant.i.m-  <tt  a  particular  ca>e  which 
jn-iitie»l  tlu-m  in  uiterfcring.  and  they  obliged 
him  to  ciiiri'-]H»tid  with  the  head  j.»f  a  depart- 
ment, (u'lural  Washington  st)motimes  wrote 
to  them.  I  pre-iime  Mr.  .\tlams  did.  as  you 
iiuiition  his  having  written  to  y<»u.  On  the 
wh(.)le.  I  think  a  free  C(»rrespondence  best, 
an<l  shall  ne\er  he-itate  to  write  myself  to 
■llie  ('jii\eriiMr-  vwu  in  a  federal  case,  where 
tlu  rn-i;.i^i.»n  pr(.«ent>  itself  to  me  particularly. 
--'I'm  ( i'.vi  uNMR  Mo.NKoK.  iv,  401.  Ford  ed.. 
viii.  50      I  W..  Mav  iSoi. ) 

81 54.  STATES,  Counties  and.— A  county 
or  a  .*^ta!«.-  cannot  be  governed  by  it-  (»wn  laws, 
but  mil -I  be  subject  to  those  of  the  State  of 
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doubtful  power  to  that  department  which  they 
may  think  best.— To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
358.  (M..  1824.)  See  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

8162.  STATES,  Fundamental  princi- 
ples of  new. — The  temporary  and  permanent 
governments*  [shall]  be  established  on  these  ! 
principles  as  their  basis,  i.  They  shall  for- 
ever remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  2.  In  their  persons,  property  and 
territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
shall  be  so  subject.  3.  They  shall  be  subject 
to  pay  a  part  of  the  Federal  debts,  contracted 
or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common 
rule  and  measure  by  which  apportionments 
thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States. 
4.  Their  respective  governments  shall  be  in 
republican  forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person 
to  be  a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary 
title.  5.  After  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  con- 
victed to  have  been  personally  guilty. +— 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.     (Mar.  1784.)     Sec  Slavery,  Abolition. 

8163. .    Whenever    any    of    the 

said  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants  as 
many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  of  the 
least  numerous  of  the  thirteen  original  States, 
such  State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an 

•  Of  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Western 
Territory.— Edh  OK. 

t  Next  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (if  indeed 
standinfc  second  to  that),  this  document  ranks  m  his- 
torical importance  of  all  those  drawn  by  Jefferson ; 
and,  but  for  its  being  superseded  by  the  "Ordinance 
of  1787",  would  rank  among  all  American  State  papers 
immediately  after  the  National  Constitution.  •  ♦  • 
That  it  contains  practically  every  provision  which 
h.'is  made  the  latter  ordinance  famous,  has  been  care- 
fully overlooked  by  those  who  have  desired  to  give 
the  credit  of  them  to  Northerners.  Still  more  have 
these  special  pleaders  suppressed  the  fact  that  Jeffer- 
son proposed  to  interdict  .slavery  in  all  the  western 
Territorv  and  not  merely  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
as  the  ordinance  of  1787  did.  Had  it  been  adopted  as 
Jefferson  reported  it,  slavery  would  have  died  a 
natural  death,  and  secession  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. There  is  another  reason,  however,  for  the  lit- 
tle reputation  this  paper  has  brought  to  Jefferson, 
aside  from  the  studious  suppression  <if  its  importance 
bv  the  special  pleaders  of  New  England.  This  plan, 
with  its  limitations  of  slavery,  though  failing  by  only 
one  vote  of  adoption  in  1784,  was  unpopular  at  the 
South  and  increasingly  so  as  slavery  became  more 
and  more  profitable  and  more  and  more  a  southern 
institution.  As  early  as  1790,  Jefferson's  partisans 
were  already  his  apologists  for  this  document,  and 
from  that  time  Jefferson  carefully  avoided  any  public 
utterance  <m  slavery.  This  change  of  attitude  is 
alone  sufficient  explanation  why  Southerners  acqui- 
esced with  the  Northerners  in  the  suppression  of  this 
paper,  and  of  Jefferson's  drafting  of  it.  In  Jefferson's 
memoranda  of  the  services  which  he  took  pride  in 
having  rendered  his  country,  written  in  1800,  he  care- 
fully omitted  all  mention,  as  also  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy written  in  i8ai.  And  thus  it  has  been  left  to 
the  Massachusetts  orators  to  glorify  King,  Dane,  and 
Cutler  for  clauses  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  the 
latter  had  in  truth  taken  from  the  Ordinance  of  1784. 
and  which  they  made  sectional,  where  Jefferson  had 
made  them  national.— Note  in  Ford  edition,  iii, 
430- 


equal  footing  with  the  said  original  States. — 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.     (1784.) 

8164.  STATES,  Qovemment  of. —Though 
the  experiment  has  not  yet  had  a  long  enough 
course  to  show  us  from  which  quarter  en- 
croachments are  most  to  be  feared,  yet  it  is  easy 
to  foresee,  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  State  governments  will 
tend  to  an  excess  of  liberty  which  will  cor- 
rect itself  (as  in  the  late  instance),  while 
those  of  the  General  Government  will  tend 
to  monarchy,  which  will  fortify  itself  from 
(!ay  to  day,  instead  of  working  its  own  cure, 
as  all  experience  shows.  I  would  rather  be 
exposed  to  the  inconveniences  attending  too 
much  liberty,  than  those  attending  too  small 
a  degree  of  it.  Then  it  is  important  to 
strengthen  the  State  governments;  and  as 
this  cannot  be  done  by  any  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  (for  the  preservation  of  that 
is  all  we  need  contend  for),  it  must  be  done 
by  the  States  themselves,  erecting  such  bar- 
riers at  the  constitutional  line  as  cannot  be 
sunnounted  either  by  themselves  or  by  the 
General  Government.  The  only  barrier  in 
their  power  is  a  wise  government.  A  weak 
one  will  lose  ground  in  every  contest.  To 
obtain  a  wise  and  a  safe  government,  I  con- 
sider the  following  changes  as  important: 
Render  the  legislature  a  desirable  station  by 
lessening  the  number  of  representatives  (say 
to  100)  and  lengthening  somewhat  their  term, 
and  proportion  them  equally  among  the  elec- 
tors. Adopt  also  a  better  mode  of  appointing 
senators.  Render  the  Executive  a  more  de- 
sirable post  to  men  of  abilities  by  making  it 
more  independent  of  the  legislature.  To  wit, 
let  him  be  chosen  by  other  electors,  for  a 
longer  time,  and  ineligible  forever  after.  Re- 
sponsibility is  a  tremendous  engine  in  a  free 
government.  Let  him  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  it  then,  by  taking  away  the  shelter  of  his 
Executive  Council.  Experience  both  ways 
has  already  established  the  superiority  of  this 
measure.  Render  the  judiciary  respectable 
by  every  means  possible,  to  wit,  firm  tenure 
in  office,  competent  salaries,  and  reduction  of 
their  numbers.  Men  of  high  learning  and 
abilities  are  few  in  every  country;  and  by 
taking  in  those  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part 
of  the  body  have  their  hands  tied  by  the  un- 
able. This  branch  of  the  government  will 
have  the  weight  of  the  conflict  on  their  hands 
because  they  will  be  the  last  appeal  of  reason. 
These  are  my  general  ideas  of  amendments; 
but,  preserving  the  ends,  I  should  be  flexible 
and  conciliatory  as  to  the  means. — To  Archi- 
bald Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v;  409. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8165.  STATES,  Kentucky's  appeal  to. — 

*  *  *  This  Commonwealth  ♦  ♦  ♦  calls  on 
its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  hereinbefore 
specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  com- 
pact. And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will 
be  so  announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment 
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iir.a'.tcred  to  limited  government,  whether 
gtncral  or  particular.  Anu  thai  the  righis 
ami  lilierlic-  "f  their  c.»-S:ate<  will  be  ex- 
pti-ed  t"  11"  «l.'ir..::'jr>  l-y  remaining  oniharked 
;n  a  e"miTi'»n  !j. "ii'-ni  wiili  tl'.vir  <»wn.  That 
il:cy  w:!".  OMnrur  v.:lh  ihi-  C"ni:n.'nwea!ih  in 
crMi^idcring  iii-  ^aid  aci>  ::•-  >••  p..l|>;.l)ly 
ayain-t  tlx-  O^n-'-siiitir'n  a^  i'»  aiiminu  I  >  an 
r.nd:-uiii-ed  dcc'.araii'»n  ilial  ilial  c-»ii:i»av*t  i:S 
n«.t  incam  t«i  l-e  the  mea^iin-  *-i  .he  i>«>'.vcr>  of 
the  (ivneral  (i-ivi-rnment.  hiU  ilial  ii  will  pro- 
rttMl  in  the  excrci-c  (ner  thene  Stale--,  of  all 
lit.wtTs  \Nliat-iii\ir:  that  they  will  view  this 
a-  -ei/inK  tin-  iij:i-.t>  nf  liic  Stales,  and  c»n>«li- 
d;it:nir  them  in  th.e  lumd-  «f  llie  General  <i  n-- 
crinr.int.  with  a  pnwcr  a->ui-:ied  tn  \.\:y\  the 
Statt-^  (n«it  merely  in  the  ca-e<  made  l-Vderal 
(casus  ftrdcris),  hut.  in  all  ca-e>  whal-o- 
ever.  by  law-*  maue.  not  with  their  C"n-ent. 
hut  hy  f>llur>  atiain-l  tluir  cnn>ent :  that  ihi-i 
wf.uld  he  to  '!irrcnder  the  t'Tr.i  of  j^r.virn- 
nu-n:  we  ha\t-  clm^cii.  and  li\e  undvr  i-no  de- 
rivinp  it^  iH.\\er>  fn-m  it-*  nwn  will,  and  not 
imm  onr  auihi«riiy:  and  that  the  co-States 
ncurrin.u:  t'»  their  natural  right  in  ca>es  not 
ma«le  tV«U-!a!.  wi'.l  cuv-tir  in  <loclarin'j  these 
acl>  vi-id.  and  «>f  n«>  force,  an-l  wi.l  t-ach 
i.iki-  !r.caM:n-  .•!  it-  own  f^r  pri.vi.hng  ih:;t 
nei;l:rr  ihe-r  act>.  ni»r  any  mliers  of  the  (icn- 
eral  (lovernir.ml.  not  plainly  and  intcntii»n- 
ally  ai:th'»ri.'«-,l  l.y  th.e  I  "on -t '.union.  >'ia!i  be 
exrrci-id  withn  ilieir  re-ipective  territories. 
-  -Ki.NTi(  Kv  Kr.<oi.rTioNs.  ix.  471.  I'«>ki) 
UK.  vii.  .V)?.  (I7'.>8. )  See  Ki-NTfCKY  Rfso- 
i.i  noNS. 

81G6.  STATES,  Power  of.— \.  long  as 
the  S!ale>  e\erii-e.  -cpara.ely.  lb.'  -e  ac:-*  of 
powrr  wb.ich  ii-pecl  f«"reif:n  natior.-.  -o  long 
will  there  c •ntnuie  to  be  irretrulari'.ie**  com- 
miiietl  by  -i'U\r  one  or  oilur  i*\  tluni,  which 
V  i!I  c«.nM:i:ii:\  '.;i«i»  n-  -mi  an  ••]-!'■  "■•'in';  with 
f.r.i'jn  tT'-'.r.-  T--  Iw'.r.^  M  \i.i-o\.  i. 
5.n       l-".:ii'  •   ■  .  •■..  :  .J.     •  I*,   rebrv.iry   irSo.  ) 

8167.  STATES.  Respect  for.— I  d..  n.-t 
iliii:!;  :l  f'-r  i"i'  ■nte:«-'  --f  I'.e  (i.n.  ::j1  (i.>v- 
e:i.nieiit  i!-i!l'.  .T.d  -:ill  !•--  of  the  I  niy-.i  at 
]:im«-.  tb.al  ■■:<■  Si;a»'  ii.'wrnmeir^  -!-.«'ti!d  lie 
-■'  \\::\v  r.-]Mci<  «!  ;•.-  iI:«a  I.;.'.  <■  ''e«:i.  ll'W- 
i\rr.  I  dare  -.ly  ih..'  i:i  'ir.  «•  ;;"1  the-e  a^  wel! 
:i-  \:.K-v  cent:;:I  u  '\ .  ■  v.::.e:r..  !:l<e  I'.ie  planel- 
ie\M'\!rM  n.nn<l  ib.cir  cniinon  sun.  acting 
aii<!  .;v!«<l  iip-'ii  a-cordini;  i'»  tlioir  re-pective 
wei'j.!  ■-  ;:!;d  .li -'an«"«-.  will  produce  that 
b...'.:-  !;:"  .•.•■r::b!'-.ui'.  on  wlii.'i  ..ur  ('on-titu- 
l-..:i  i-  t.".;i.!.-.l.  :.|i.:  \vlr..l;.  1  beb.-xe.  it  will 
,\!r!.-;  lo  •!:-■  W''u\  mi  a  cb  liire  (.1  perfecii'Mi. 
uiie\;ini]Md  but  in  tin-  p'aiu  lary  -y>teni  il- 
M'li'.  rii«-  .  uliiilitinei'  -'a'.i-^inan.  therefore. 
will  erdi-.'-.v..:-  1.1  p:-.-ir\e  :'.;.•  wc'iib.l  and  in- 
tlumrr  '  f  .  ..ry  pari,  a-  1".«  L'rch  liiven  \o 
aiiv  nin^'.r  ..f'ii  w<.';!d  destroy  the  general 
.•.linli'.rr.n  -  To  I'l  Kr.t.ki  \k  blT/nn.ll.  iv. 
j\y.     I"..':;i  I  !•  .  \ii,  Jio.     (Pa..  i/uS.) 

8168.  STATES,  Safety  of  citizens.— For 
t'«  or«:"n.::y  M'r'y  ff  tin-  c'ti.'i-nN  nf  the  -ev- 
er.il  S.  !•  '.  v.).  liier  aLt^iin-'  dinger>  witb.in 
or  w;th<n::.  tluir  reliance  nin-t  be  on  the 
nie.n-.  ?■•  b«-  provitlid  b\  liirir  respective 
State^i.-  To  CloVKKN'on  Tomi'KINS.  v.  239. 
(\V  .  iSoS  » 


8169.  ST 

-evcral  Stat 
Stntes  of  A 
iabli<hment. 
dependent  o 
e\  er.  They 
"jpective  go^ 
tralc  who  pi 
^^  *  *  Th. 
took  in  a  wi 
an^ong  whoi 
continue  hir 
Stale. — Mis: 
570.    Ford  e 

8170  STi 

*  *  *  si  net 
of  the  Slate 
all  occasion 
neighbors  c 
ctnn>lances 

•  ur  powcrs.- 
v.\M.\.    iii.  ] 

8171.  — 

formed    ihei 
others,   and 
•elves.     To 
ternal  and 
severally,  th 
eriy,   our   re 
This  wise  d 
will  prove, 
smaller   gov 
ib.e  ordinar} 
era: ions    m« 
ence.  and  tl: 
ernment. — 1 
iv.  .V)7.     (W 
and    I'xioN 

8172.  ST 

— T  am  anxi 
Stale-  of  \ 
that  the  fi"»r 
-ylem  oi  . 
pr»s-.ibly  be 
tirm  on  ih; 
crtnnb'e  to  ; 
e\ery  little 
br-pe  Virgir 
b.er  territorj 
lo  the  Wej 
>elve<  by 
enemies    in 

kh  HARD  11 

i;S5.) 

8173.  SI 

The  man  v 
would  be  a 
To  (Ieorge 
1S16.) 

8174.  SI 

asked  me  * 
don  was  tur; 
the  interme* 
steam.  \Vh< 
secret  oi  hi 
lo  see  it  o 
wheels,  ancj 
swcred  you 
Hut  when  I 
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SteAm 


steam  mill  there,  and  they  showed  t  to  me  in 
all  its  parts.  1  saw  that  their  steam  raised 
water,  and  that  this  water  turned  a  wheel.  1 
expressed  my  doubts  of  the  necessity  of  the 
inter-agency  of  water,  and  that  the  London  mill 
was  without  it.  But  they  supposed  me  mis- 
taken. Perhaps  I  was  so.  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity since  of  clearing  up  the  doubt. — To 
Charles  Thomson,  ii,  2yT.  Ford  ed..  iv,  449- 
(P..   1787.) 

8175.  STEAM,  Domestic  use. — A  smaller 
agent,  applicable  to  our  daily  concerns,  is 
infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  which 
can  be  used  only  for  great  objects.  For  these 
interest  the  few  alone,  the  former  the  many. 
I  once  had  an  idea  that  it  might  perhaps  be 
possible  to  economize  the  steam  of  a  common 
pot,  kept  boiling  on  the  kitchen  fire  untii  its 
accumulation  should  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
stroke,  and  although  the  strokes  might  not  be 
raoid,  there  would  be  enough  of  them  in  the  day 
to  raise  from  an  adjacent  well  the  water  neces-  i 
sary  for  daily  use ;  to  wash  the  linen,  knead  the 
bread,  beat  the  homny,  churn  the  butter,  turn 
the  spit,  and  do  all  other  household  offices 
which  require  only  a  regfular  mechanical  mo- 
tion. The  unproductive  hands  now  necessarily 
employed  in  these,  might  then  increase  the 
produce  of  our  fields.  I  proposed  it  to  Mr. 
Rumsey,  one  of  our  greatest  mechanics,  who 
believed  in  its  possibility.  •  *  *  but  his 
death  disappointed  this  hope. — To  George 
Fleming,  vi,  505.    (M.,  1815.) 

8176.  STEAM,  Engines.— It  happeyis  that 
of  all  the  mach'ncs  wh  ch  have  been  employed 
to  aid  human  labor,  I  have  made  myself  the 
least  acquainted  with  (that  which  is  certainly 
the  most  powerful  of  all)  the  steam  engine. 
In  its  original  and  simple  form  indeed,  as 
first  constructed  by  Newcommen  and  Savary, 
it  had  been  a  subject  of  my  early  studies;  but 
once  possessed  of  the  princtple,  I  ceased  to  fol- 
low up  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  ma- 
chinery for  employing  it,  of  which  I  do  not 
know  whether  England  or  our  own  country  has 
produced  the  greater  number. — To  Georgk 
Fleming,   vi,  504.     (M.,  1815.) 

8177.  STEAM,  Fire  engine. — You  speak 
of  a  new  method  of  raising  water  by  steam, 
which,  you  suppose,  will  come  into  general  use. 
I  know  of  no  new  method  of  that  kind,  and 
suppose  (as  you  say  the  account  you  have 
received  of  it  is  very  imperfect)  that  some  per- 
son has  represented  to  you,  as  new,  a  fire  en- 
gine erected  at  Paris,  and  which  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  with  water.  But  this 
is  nothing  more  than  the  fire  engine  you  have 
seen  described  in  the  books  of  hydraulics,  and 
particularly  in  the  Dictionary  of  Arts  p-^ 
Sciences,  published  by  Owen,  the  idea  of  which 
was  first  taken  from  Papin's  Digester.  It 
would  have  been  better  called  the  steam  en- 
gine. The  force  of  the  steam  of  water,  you 
know,  is  immense.  In  this  engine,  it  is  made 
to  exert  itself  towards  the  working  of  pumps. 
That  of  Paris  is,  I  believe,  the  largest  known, 
raising  four  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet 
(French)  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours:  or, 
rather,  I  should  have  said,  tliose  of  Paris,  for 
there  are  two  under  one  roof,  each  raising  that 
quantity. — To  Professor  James  Madison.*  u 
446.     (P.,   1785.) 

8178.  STEAM,  Grist  mills.— I  could 
write  you  volumes  on  the  improvements  which 
I  find  made,  and  making  here  [England],  in 
the   arts.     One   deserves   particular   notice,   be- 

♦  Professor  in  William  and  Mary  College  ;  a  cousin 
of  the  President.— Editor. 


cause  it  is  simple,  great,  and  likely  to  have  ex- 
tensive consequences.  It  's  the  application  of 
steam,  as  an  agent  for  working  grist  mills.  I 
have  visited  the  one  lately  made  here.  It  was, 
at  that  time,  turning  eight  pair  of  stones.  It 
consumes  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  a  day. 
It  is  proposed  to  put  up  thirty  pair  of  stones.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  quantity  of  fuel  is  to 
be  increased. — To  Charles  Thomson,  i,  542. 
(L.,  1786.) 

8179. .    In    the    arts,    the   most 

striking  thing  I  saw  in  England,  new,  was  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  steam-engine 
to  grist  mills.  I  saw  eight  pairs  of  stones 
which  are  worked  bv  steam,  and  there  are  to  be 
set  up  thirty  pair  in  the  same  house.  A  hun- 
dred bushels  of  coal  a  day,  are  consumed  at 
present.  I  do  not  know  in  what  proportion 
the  consumption  will  be  increased  by  the  ad- 
ditional gear. — To  John  Page,  i,  550.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  215.     (P..  1786.) 

8180.  STEAM,  Horse  power  vs.— You 
say  you  have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether, 
in  the  new  mills  in  London,  steam  is  the  im- 
mediate mover  of  the  machinery,  or  raises 
water  to  move  it.  It  is  the  immediate  mover. 
The  power  of  this  agent,  though  long  known,  is 
but  now  beginning  to  be  applied  to  the  various 
purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  ♦  *  * 
I  have  had  a  conversat'on  on  the  subject  *  ♦  * 
with  the  famous  Boulton  to  whom  those  mills 
belong.  *  ♦  *  He  compares  the  effect  of 
steam  with  that  of  horses  in  the  following 
manner:  Six  horses,  aided  with  the  most  ad- 
vantageous combination  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers hitherto  tried,  will  grind  six  bushels  of  flour 
in  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are 
all  in  a  foam,  and  must  rest.  They  can  work 
thus  six  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  grinding  thir- 
ty-six bushels  of  flour,  which  is  six  to  each 
horse,^  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  His  steam 
mill  in  London  consumes  one  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours, 
turns  ten  pair  of  stones,  which  grind  eight 
bushels  of  flour  an  hour  each,  which  is  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  bushels  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  makes  a  peck  and  a  half  of 
coal  perform  exactly  as  much  as  a  horse  in  one 
day  can  perform.* — To  Charles  Thomson,  ii. 
67.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  zzj,     (P..  1786) 

8181.  STEAM,  Livin^tcn's  experi- 
ments.— I  have  received  with  great  pleasure 
your  favor  on  the  subject  of  the  steam  engine. 
Though  deterred  by  the  complexity  of  that  hith- 
erto known,  from  making  nwself  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  it.  yet  I  am  suffic  ently  acquainted 
with  it  to  be  sensib'e  of  the  superior  simplicity 
of  yours,  and  its  superior  economy.  I  particu- 
larly thank  yom  for  the  permission  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  Philosophical  Society. — To 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  295.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
367.     (Pa.,   1799.) 

8182.  STEAM,  Navigation.»I  hear  you 
are  applying  steam  in  America  to  navigate 
boats,  and  I  have  little  doubt,  but  that  it  will  be 
applied  generally  to  machines,  so  as  to  super- 

♦  Parton,  in  his  Life  of  Jefferson^  p.  W3,  says :  **  It 
was  Jefferson  who  first  sent  to  America  the  most 
Important  piece  of  mechanical  intelligence  that  pen 
ever  recorded,— the  success  of  the  Watt  steam  en- 
gine, by  means  of  which  *  a  peck  and  a  half  of  coal 
performs  as  much  work  as  a  horse  in  a  day '.  He 
conversed  at  Paris  with  Boulton,  who  was  Watts's 
partner  in  the  manufacture  of  the  engines,  and 
learned  from  his  lips  this  astounding  fact.  But  it 
did  not  astound  him  in  the  least.  He  mentions  it 
quietly  in  the  postcript  of  a  long  letter ;  for  no  man 
vet  foresaw  the  revolution  In  all  human  affairs 
which  that  invention  was  to  effect."— EDITOR. 
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sede  the  xm-v  of  water  ponds,  and.  of  course,  to 
lay  open  all  the  >trcains  for  navigation.  We 
know  that  steam  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
engines  we  can  employ ;  and  in  America,  fuel 
is  ahundaiit.-  lo  C.  ii\Ki.K.^  Thomson,  i,  543. 
(L..    i7«6  t 

8183. .     iniornal    navigation    by 

steamboats  is  rapidly  sprcadni^  through  all  our 
States,  and  that  hy  saiis  and  oars  will  ere  long 
be  looked  back  to  as  among  the  curiosities  of 
antitiuity.  We  count  much.  too.  on  its  cfiicacy 
for  harbor  defence  .  and  it  will  soon  be  tried 
for  navigation  by  sea. — To  Haron  HuMBOi.ur. 
vij.  75.      1  »...!.  !..»..  .X.  8.*.      (M..  iHi7-) 

8184.  STEAM,  Ramsey's  ship.— Mr. 
Ki:msey  has  obtained  a  patent  in  England  for 
his  navigation  by  tiie  force  of  steam,  and  is 
soliciting  a  similar  one  here  [France].  His 
principal  merit  is  :n  the  improvement  of  the 
boiler,  and  insteati  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  oars  an<l  paddles,  proposed  by  oth- 
ers, the  substitution  of  so  simple  a  thing  as  the 
reaction  of  a  stream  of  water  on  his  vessel. 
He  is  buihling  a  sea  vessel  at  this  time  in 
FCngland.  He  has  simuested  a  great  number 
of  mechanical  iniprovements  in  a  variety  of 
branches ;  an<l,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  most 
original  and  tlie  greatest  mechanical  genius  1 
have  ever  sei  n. —  lo  Djutor  \Vill.\rd.  iii. 
xCk      {W.    irS.;. » 

8185.  STEAM,  Water  supply.— There  is 
one  «)bjiet  t<i  which  1  have  often  wished  a 
steam  engine  cui'd  be  adapted.  Vou  know  how 
ilesirable  it  is  b(.th  in  town  ami  cmmtry  to  be 
.die  Ui  have  large  re>ervoirs  of  water  on  the 
top  of  our  lit.u*.cs.  not  only  for  use  (by  pipes) 
in  the  ai>aitments.  but  as  a  resource  against 
tire.  *  ♦  ♦  (  dill, I  any  agent  be  em[»loyed 
which  woulil  be  little  or  no  additional  exi)en'ie 
or  tmublr  i  \cr\>\  the  rir>t  purchase,  it  wouM 
]•«■  done  I'.Miy  f.iMiilv  h.is  such  an  a^^ent.  its 
kitchen  liri-.  It  is  small,  indeeil.  but  if  its  small 
but  Cfiu-t.if.t  ;ji:  ."n  c<Mdd  be  accumulated  so  as 
to  ii'wc  a  •st-,..lvr  irom  time  to  time  which  mitrht 
thriiw  IMF  ^1'  sin.il  .1  ipi.-intty  nf  w.iter  from 
tl.e  Im.h-.p  .1  .1  Will  t'«  ihe  t<'p  «if  the  house 
(  s.,y  I'lie  lr:::lrid  f  ct  t  1 .  it  w<Mild  furnish  mnre 
tli.iii  w<'mM  v.  a^le  by  e\a|Miration.  or  be  used 
by  the  !a::ii!y.  1  knt.w  nnb.xly  who  must  better 
kn"\v  il;.'  \.ilir  oi"  -iicii  a  machine  than  y«>''r- 
sflt.  ii'-r  r\--u-  ••■I'l.il  t'»  the  invenl:on  of  it.-    To 

In. .;.:.;!       ]<.       \  .    .  .  \>.  ■  •.n\ .       iv.      J-.ri.       I'oRl)      l.li.. 

vi.    i'.;.      1  !'.;..    ir-"'- ' 

..  STERNE  (Laurence),  Writings  of. — 

Sre   M..::x;.  M  n.-: 
8180.   STEUBEN    (Baron),   Services  of. 

—  r.;-!'  !i  .'-I' •::-;i.  a  .-imI.';!-  friend,  has  de- 
siM  I'.di.j  Hi-:  !  ti:e  di;.:nity  of  liis  proper  command 
1,1  .!n.'  •■  :i  I  \  ituMii.i  I  sin.ilii  si  isiovemeiits. 
11-.  «.•■■  '.:i  .  •■•  !  •-,  :i  a  '.in. it  mi-.i-ure.  supplietl 
\\.  '.:■■'  i'  ■  u'«-  ill  JT.-.  enliiig  tile  enemy 
It.-'-:  V  ;■  -r  ■  •  -•  fj.'.iyi.-i  riv«.r.  wlrch  might 
1,..-  ,•    !■.  .  :;  l..t.i'.      lie    h.iN    breii    a«> 

sjii";«»vi>ly  enpl'  vi  d  in  pr«  p.iring  e«pi'P'"^''-t'*  .''*'' 
:\k-  MiiU'.MX  a-  il.^'  ^n  .uld  a-<iiv.ble.  7».i  nting 
tbi'"  t<»  a  !'r.'"  r  ob'cct.  and  "ther  offices  of  a 
.....,,.1    ,•.••■"    •    :■  •■       :■>    ',\:i\].    \\  \>ni\«;;o\. 

8187.  STEWART  (Dup^ald),  Metaphy- 
sician.— .'Tiw:!!!  •>  i  '.ii'.il  niaii.  and  among 
tlii-  ■  .-t  ]•■'<■'.  I\t;  \:ur  y.i-i  b  :"t  l"'iri>i'e 
],,  •       •       .    .■••••    t-.    !'  .'•-.      Hr    l.roTV.;|-.t    inr 

.1  !•!•..  r  i'ts-m  '  •■■!  \\  \C"*.-.:'e.  whotn  \«^u  ki:ew. 
I  ■•■II  .:v.i-  i--,--  I  •  '.■.  ■'.  iMioMTf  wi:h  him.  calling 
iirit'.:al!y  uP.  i..;ili  •■ilier  and  alnui.st  daily  fbirin-,: 
,.  •.     I.,'.'   .:t    \'ai\->    v.h  cii    wa-^   «'f   s'-me   i..r'tith<. 


1  consider  him  and  Tracy  as  the  ablest  r 
physicians  living. — To  John  Adams,  vii. 
(,M..    i8-;o.) 

—  STBAWBEBBY.— Sec  Agriciltii 

8188.  STRENGTH,       NaUonal.— \\ 

ness  provokes  in.-ult  and  injury  while  a 
dilion    to   punish    often    prevents    ihein.- 
JoHN  Jay.     i.  404.     Ford   ed.^   iv,  89. 

8189.  .       \Vc     confide     in 

strength,  without  boasting  of  it ;  wc  re* 
iliat  of  others,  without  fearing  it. — To  ( 

MICHAEL    ANP    ShuRT.      iv,     1 7.       FORO   ED. 

X}^.     (Pa..  179.V) 

8190.  STUABT  (Archibald),  Talen 
—A  young  man  of  good  talents  from 
westward. — To  James  Madison.  Foko  ilu. 
,vS.     (T..  May  1783.) 

8191.  STUABT    (House    of)>    Ame 

and. — This  country  [American  Color 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the 
bors.  and  fortunes  of  individual  adventu 
was.  by  these  Princes  [the  Stuarts],  se> 
times,  parted  out  and  dij^tributed  among 
favorites  and  followers  of  their  fortunes; 
by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Crown  alone.  1 
erected  into  distinct  and  independent  gov 
ments ;  a  measure,  which,  it  is  believed. 
Majesty's  prudence  and  understanding  w 
prevent  him  from  imitating  at  this  day ;  a; 
exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing  and 
meml)ering  a  country,  has  ever  occurred  in 
Majesty's  realm  of  England,  though  now 
very  ancient  standing ;  nor  could  it  be  just 
or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any 
It."  his  .Majesty's  empire. — Rights  of  Bkii 
.\mi:kiv.\.     i.  1J7.     l'\)RD  Ki)..  i.  431.      (1774 

8192.  STUABT   (House    of),    Crimei 

The  treasonable  crimes  [of  the  Stuarts]  aga 
their  people  brought  on  them  the  excrtiot 
th"*Je  sacred  and  .sovereign  rights  of  pun 
ment.  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
ca.-c^  of  extreme  necessity,  and  judged  by 
constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any  01 
jmlicature. — Rights   of    Hriti.««h    America 

IJ7.       I'OUI)     KL)..     '.     431.        (1774.) 

8193.  STUABT  (House  of),  £vil  inl 

ence. — It    i>   not    in    the   hi.^tory   ni   nu>d 
I'lngland   or   among  the  advocates  of   the  p 
ciples  or  practices  of  her  government,  that 
frii  nd  of  freedom,  or  of  political  morality,  i 
Sick    instruction.     There    has.    -ndecd.    bcei 
period,   during   which   both    were   to    be   fo: 
not    in    her    government,    but    'n    the    band 
worthies  who  so  boldly  and  ably  reclaimed 
rights   of   the   people,   and    wrested    from   tl 
irovernment      theoretic      acknowledgments 
them.      Th's    period    began    with    the    Stua 
.'iiul  continued  but  one  reign  after  them.     S' 
that,  the  vital  principle  of  the   English  cor 
tution    is   corruption,   its    practices   the    n.iti 
results  of  that  principle,  and  their  conse«|ue: 
a    pampered    aristocracy,    annihilation    of 
>.n1»<tantial   m'ddlc  class,   a   degrade-!   pop:i!; 
oppressive    taxes,    general    pauperi.Mu.    and 
ti.mal   bankruptcy. — To  Joh.n    i'.   \\'.\t>os. 
J46.     (M.,  1814.) 

8194.  STUABT  (House  of),  Hume  a 

— Ihimc  spared  nothing  to  wash  the  Stu; 
white,  and  to  palliate  their  misgovcrr.rr 
I'or  this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  adv.i; 
lalsehooas.  forged  authorities,  and  faUi 
records. — To .     vi',  41.2.     (M..  18, 
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8195.  STUDY,  In  old  age.— I  was  a  hard 
student  until  I  entered  on  the  business  of  life, 
the  duties  of  which  leave  no  idle  time  to  those 
disposed  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  now,  retired,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six,  I  am  again  a  hard  stu- 
dent.— To  Dk.  Vine  Utlev.  vii,  116.  Ford 
I.D.,  X,  126.     (M.,  1819.) 

8196.  STUDY,  Young  men  and.— A  part 
of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such 
young  men  as  ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  village  and  have  the  use  of 
my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of 
my  society.  In  advising  the  course  of  their 
reading,  I  endeavor  to  keep  their  attention  fixed 
on  the  main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  man.  So  that  coming  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  councils  and  government 
of  their  country,  they  w  11  keep  ever  in  vew  the 
sole  objects  of  all  legitimate  government, — To 
General  Kosciusko,     v,  509.     (M.,  1810.) 

—  STYIiOGBAPH.— See  Inventions. 

8197.  SUBMISSION,   To  parUament.— 

Submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part 
of  our  Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  his- 
tory may  be  credited.*— Declaration  of  In- 
dependence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8198.  SUBSERVIENCE,  Americans 
and. — We  owe  gratitude  to  France,  justice  to 
England,  good-will  to  all,  and  subservience  to 
none. — To  Arthur  Campbell,  iv,  198.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  170.     (M.,  1797) 

—  SUBSIDIES.— See  Bounties. 

8199.  SUBSISTENCE,  Discoveries  and. 
— Every  discovery  which  multiplies  the  sub- 
sistence of  man  must  be  a  matter  of  joy  to 
every  friend  of  humanity. — To  Monsieur 
LHo.MMANDE.     ii,    236.     (P.,    1787) 

8200.  SUFFRAGE,  Ark  of  safety.— 
The  elective  franchise,  if  guarded  as  the  ark 
of  our  safety,  will  peaceably  dissipate  all 
combinations  to  subvert  a  Constitution,  dic- 
tated by  the  wisdom,  and  resting  on  the  will 
of  the  people.— To  Benjamin  Waring,  iv, 
378.     (W..  March  1801.) 

8201.  SUFFRAGE,  Bribery  and.— I  be- 
lieve we  may  lessen  the  danger  of  buying  and 
selling  votes,  by  making  the  number  of 
voters  too  great  for  any  means  of  purchase; 
I  may  further  say  that  I  have  not  observed 
men's  honesty  to  increase  with  their  riches. — 
To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  454.  (M., 
Aug.  1800.) 

8202.  SUFFRAGE,  Education  and. — 
There  is  one  provision  [in  the  new  constitu- 
tion of  Spain]  which  will  immortalize  its 
inventors.  It  is  that  which,  after  a  certain 
epoch,  disfranchises  every  citizen  who  cannot 
read  and  write.  This  is  new,  and  is  the  friiit- 
ful  germ  of  the  improvement  of  everything 
good,  and  the  correction  of  everything  im- 
perfect in  the  present  constitution. — ^To 
Chevalier  de  Onis.    vi,  342.     (M.,  1814.) 

8203.  .     In   the   constitution   of 

Spain,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Cortes,  there 
was  a  principle  entirely  new  to  me,  ♦  *  ♦ 
that  no  person,  bom  after  that  day,  should 
ever  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship  until  he 

♦  struck  out  by  Congresa.— Editor. 


could  read  and  write.  It  is  impossible  suffi- 
ciently to  estimate  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
vision. Of  all  those  which  have  been  thought 
of  for  securing  fidelity  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  constant  ralliance  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  progressive 
amendments  with  the  progressive  advances 
of  the  human  mind,  or  changes  in  human 
affairs,  it  is  the  most  effectual.  Enlighten  the 
people  generally,  and  tyranny  and  oppressions 
of  body  and  mind  will  vanish  like  evil  spirits 
at  the  dawn  of  day.  ♦  ♦  *  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes  had  defects  enough;  but 
when  I  saw  in  it  this  amendatory  provision, 
I  was  satisfied  all  would  come  right  in  time,, 
under  its  salutary  operation. — To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  ed.,  x,  24.  (P.F., 
1816.)     See  C6NSTITUT10N,  Spanish. 

8204, .  By  the  bill  [in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Virginia  Code]  for  a  general 
education,  the  people  would  be  qualified  to 
understand  their  rights,  to  maintain  them, 
and  to  exercise  with  intelligence  their  parts 
in  .self-government. — Autobiography,  i,  49. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  69.     (1821.) 

8205.  SUFFRAGE,  Exercise  of. — 
Should  things  go  wrong  at  any  time,  the 
people  will  set  them  to  rights  by  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  their  elective  rights. — To 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  v,  5.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
435.     (VV.,  1806.) 

8206.  SUFFRAGE,  General.— When  the 
Constitution  of  Virginia  was  formed  I  was  in 
attendance  at  Congress.  Had  I  been  here, 
I  should  probably  have  proposed  a  general 
suffrage ;  because  my  opinion  has  always  been 
in  favor  of  it.  Still,  I  find  some  very  honest 
men  who,  thinking  the  possession  of.  some 
property  necessary  to  give  due  independence 
of  mind,  are  for  restraining  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  property. — To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8207.  SUFFBAGE,  Instrument  of  re- 
form.— The  rational  and  peaceable  instru- 
ment of  reform,  the  suffrage  of  the  people. — 
To  Spencer  Roane,  vii,  133.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
140.     (P.F.,  1819.) 

8208.  SUFFBAGE,  Property  qualifica- 
tion.— All  male  persons  of  full  age  and  sane 
mind,  having  a  freehold  estate  in  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  land  in  any  town,  or  in  twenty- 
five  acres  of  land  in  the  country,  and  all  per- 
sons resident  in  the  colony,  who  shall  have 
paid,  scot  and  lot,  to  government  the  last 
two  years,  shall  have  right  to  ^ive  their  vote 
in  the  election  of  their  respective  representa- 
tives.— Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  14.     (June  1776.) 

8209. .    All  free  male  citizens,  of 

full  age  and  sane  mind,  who  for  one  year 
before  shall  have  been  resident  in  the  county, 
or  shall  through  the  whole  of  that  time  have 
possessed  therein  real  property  to  the  value 

of ,  or  shall  for  the  same  time  have  been 

enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  no  others,  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  for  delegates  for  the 
♦  ♦  ♦  county,  and  for  senatorial  electors 
for  the  district.    They  shall  give  tSwivt  no\.^& 
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personally,  and  zivd  voce. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution,  viii,  444.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  yt^- 
(1783.) 

8210. .  In  the  scheme  of  consti- 
tution for  Virginia  which  I  prepared  in  1783, 
*  *  *  I  found  [the  suffrage]  on  a  year's 
residence  in  the  country,  or  the  possession  of 
property  in  ii.  or  a  year's  enrollment  in  its 
militia. — To  Jeremiah  Moor.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
454.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8211.  SUFFBAGE,    Bestricted.— It    has 

been  thought  that  corruption  is  restrained  by 
confining  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  few  of 
the  wealthier  of  the  people;  but  it  would  be 
more  effectually  restrained  by  an  extension 
of  that  right  to  such  numbers  as  would  bid 
defiance  to  the  means  of  corruption. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  255. 
(i7«2.) 

8212.  SUFFBAGE,  Taxes  and  militia 
duty. — Every  male  citizen  of  the  common- 
wealth, liable  to  taxes  or  to  militia  duty  in 
any  ct)unty.  ^hall  have  a  right  to  vote  for  rep- 
^e^entatives  for  that  county  to  the  legisla- 
ture.— Notes  for  a  Constitution.  Ford  ed., 
vi.  5 jo.    ( 1794.)    See  Voting. 

8213.  SUGAB,  Maple.— What  a  blessing 
to  suhstitutc  a  sugar  [maple]  which  requires 
only  the  labor  of  children  for  that  which  is 
said  to  render  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  neces- 
sary.— To  Bf..\jamin  Vaughan,  iii.  158. 
(N.V.,   1790.) 

8214. .     I  am  .sorry  to  hear  my 

sugar  inai)les  have  failed.  I  shall  be  able,  how- 
ever, to  get  here  [Philadelphia]  any  number  I 
may  des:ro.  ♦  *  ♦  It  is  too  hopeful  an 
object  to  be  abantloned. — To  T.  M.  Randolph. 
Ford  kd.,  v,   508.     (Pa..   170J.) 

8215. .  I  should  think  the  sugar- 

njai)lc  more  worthy  of  experiment  [in  France 
tlian  the  sugar  cane].  Iherc  is  no  part  of 
France  of  which  the  climate  would  not  admit 
this  tree.  I  have  never  seen  a  reason  why  ev- 
ery farmer  should  not  have  a  sugar  orchard,  as 
well  as  an  apple  orcharrl.  The  supply  of  sugar 
for  his  family  wouhl  require  as  litt.e  ground, 
and  tlic  process  of  making  it  is  as  easy  as  that 
of  cider.  Mr.  Miclieaux.  your  botanist  here, 
c«jul'l  send  you  plants  as  well  as  seeds,  'n  any 
♦piantity  from  the  United  States. — To  M.  Las- 
iLVKiK.     V.   ^i.\.     (\\..   July    1808.) 

8216.  SUGAB,    The    poor    and.— Sugar 

anil  cotVce  l»eing  articles  of  food  for  the  poorer 
class,  a  small  increase  of  price  places  them 
above  the  reach  of  this  class. — To  Makqi'is 
l-.M\\vi:rTi£.  i,  507.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  257.  (P., 
I7«6.) 
—  SUICIDE,— See  Murder.  Self. 

8217.  SUMTEB  (Thomas),  Description 
of. — r  think  I  have  selected  a  governor  for 
Louisiana,  as  i»erfect  in  all  points  as  we  can 
expect.  SountI  judgment,  standing  in  society, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  wealth,  liberality,  fa- 
miliarity witlj  the  French  language,  and  having 
a  French  wife.  You  will  perceive  I  am  dc- 
scrihinj^  Sumter.  I  do  not  know  a  more  proper 
character  for  the  place. — To  Jamks  Madiso.n. 
Ford  j-d..  viii,  j6o.     (NI..  July  1803.) 

8218.  SUN,  Almighty  physician.— The 
sun, — my  almighty  physician. — To  James  Mon- 
roe.    Ford  ed.,   iv.  41.     (P..   1785.) 


8219.  SUH-DIAXi,  Calcnlatloiis  te  i 
While  much  confined  to  the  bouse  by  mjik 
matism,  I  have  amused  myself  w  th  akd^ 
the  hour  lines  of  an  horixontaJ  dal  fori 
latitude  of  this  place  [Poplar  Forest].  *  * 
As  I  do  not  know  that  anytx>dy  here  has  tih 
this  trouble  before,  I  have  supposed  a  cs 
would  be  acceptable  to  you. — To  Mi.  Cur.  ^ 
7.     (P.P.,  1811.) 

8220.  STTPBEXE  COXTBT,  Appoli 
ments  to, — ^The  appointment  of  a  soocea 
to  Judge  Patterson  was  bound  up  hj  nA 
The  last  judiciary  system  requiring  1  jndj 
for  each  district,  rendered  it  proper  that  1 
should  be  of  the  district.  This  has  been  d 
served  in  both  the  appointments  to  d 
Supreme  Bench  mace  by  me.  Where  an  a 
fice  is  local  we  never  go  out  of  the  limits  ft 
the  officer. — To  C^csar  A.  Rodney.  Fan  n 
viii.  497-    <W..  Dec.  1806.) 

8221.  STTPBEKE  COXJBT,  Cntnltai 
tion  and.— The  great  object  of  my  fear  is  tl 
Federal  Judiciary.  That  body,  like  grarii 
ever  acting,  with  noiseless  foot,  and  a 
alarming  advance,  gaining  ground  step  I 
step,  and  holding  what  it  gams,  is  engnlfii 
insidiously  the  special  governments  into  l! 
jaws  of  that  which  feeds  thcm.--To  Spekc 
Roane,  vii.  212.  Ford  ed.,  x,  189.  (I 
1821.) 

8222. ^.     There    is   no  danger 

apprehend  so  much  as  the  consoltdatioo 
our  Government  by  the  noiseless,  and  tbei 
fore  unalarming.  instrumentality  of  the  S 
preme  Court.  This  is  the  form  in  wbi 
federalism  now  arrays  itself,  and  consolid 
tion  is  the  present  principle  of  distinction  b 
tween  republicans  and  the  pseudo-repablia 
but  real  federalists. — To  William  Johkso 
vii,  278.    Ford  ed..  x,  24a    (M..  1823,) 

8223.  SUPBEKE  COITBT,  IndiTidn 
opinions. — A  most  condemnable  practice 
the  Supreme  Court  to  be  corrected  is  that 
cooking  up  a  decision  in  caucus  and  deliv< 
ing  it  by  one  of  their  members  as  the  opini 
of  the  Court,  without  the  possibility  of  ( 
knowing  how  many.  who.  and  for  what  n 
sons  each  member  concurred.  This  ooi 
pletely  defeats  the  possibility  of  impeachuM 
by  smothering  evidence.  A  regard  for  chan 
ter  in  each  being  now  the  only  hold  we  c 
have  of  them,  we  should  hold  fast  to 
They  would,  were  they  to  give  their  opinio 
seriatim  and  publicly,  endeavor  to  just 
themselves  to  the  world  by  explaining  t 
reasons  which  led  to  their  opinion.—' 
James  Pleasants.  Ford  ed..  x.  loa  O 
Dec.  1821.) 

8224. .    There  is  a  subject  f 

specting  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  whn 
you  are  a  member  which  has  long  weigin 
on  my  mind.  *  *  *  It  is  the  habitual  mo" 
of  making  up  and  delivering  the  opinions.  Vc 
know  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Eiq 
\\<h  law,  from  the  date  of  the  Year-Bnnk 
at  least,  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Gcorg 
the  judges  of  England,  in  all  but  se!f-e\'idci 
cases,  delivered  their  opinions  seriaiim,  wit 
the  reasons  and  authorities  which  gotcnc 
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their  decisions.  If  they  sometimes  consulted 
together,  and  gave  a  general  opinion,  it  was  so 
rarely  as  not  to  excite  either  alarm  or  notice. 
Besides  the  light  which  their  separate  argu- 
ments threw  on  the  suhject,  and  the  instruc- 
tion communicated  by  their  several  modes  of 
reasoning,  it  showed  whether  the  judges  were 
unanimous  or  divided,  and  gave  accordingly 
more  or  less  weight  to  the  judgment  as  a 
precedent.  It  sometimes  happened,  too,  that 
when  there  were  three  opinions  against  one, 
the  reasoning  of  the  one  was  so  much  the 
most  cogent  as  to  become  afterwards  the  law 
of  the  land.  When  Lord  Mansfield  came  to 
the  bench  he  introduced  the  habit  of  caucus- 
ing opinions.  The  judges  met  at  their  cham- 
bers, or  elsewhere,  secluded  from  the  presence 
of  the  public,  and  made  up  what  was  to  be 
delivered  as  the  opinion  of  the  court.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Kenyon 
put  an  end  to  the  practice,  and  the  judges 
returned  to  that  of  seriatim  opinions,  and 
practice  it  habitually  to  this  day  I  believe. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  late  Reporters, 
do  not  possess  them,  and  state  the  fact  from 
the  information  of  others.  To  come  now  to 
ourselves,  I  know  nothing  of  what  is  done  in 
other  States,  but  in  this  [Virginia]  our  great 
and  good  Mr.  Pendleton  was,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, placed  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  He  adored  Lord  Mansfield,  and 
considered  him  as  the  greatest  luminary  of 
law  that  any  age  had  ever  produced,  and  he 
introduced  into  the  court  over  which  he  pre- 
sided, Mansfield's  practice  of  making  up  opin- 
ions in  secret,  and  delivering  them  as  the 
oracle  of  the  court,  in  mass.  Judge  Roane, 
when  he  came  to  that  bench,  broke  up  the 
practice,  refused  to  hatch  judgments,  in  con- 
clave, or  to  let  others  deliver  opinions  for 
him.  At  what  time  the  seriatim  opinions 
ceased  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  informed.  They  continued 
I  know  to  the  end  of  the  3d  Dallas  in  1800, 
later  than  which  I  have  no  Reporter  of  that 
court.  About  that  time  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  [Marshall]  came  to  the  bench. 
Whether  he  carried  the  practice  of  Mr.  Pen- 
dleton to  it,  or  who,  or  when  I  do  not  know ; 
but  I  understand  from  others  it  is  now  the 
habit  of  the  Court,  and  I  suppose  it  is  true 
from  the  cases  sometimes  reported  in  the 
newspapers,  and  others  which  I  casually  see, 
wherein  I  observed  that  the  opinions  were 
uniformly  prepared  in  private.  Some  of 
these  cases,  too,  have  been  of  such  impor- 
tance, of  such  difficulty,  and  the  decisions 
so  grating  to  a  portion  of  the  public  as  to 
have  merited  the  fullest  explanation  from 
every  judge,  seriatim,  of  the  reasons  which 
had  produced  such  convictions  on  his  mind. 
It  was  interesting  to  the  public  to  know 
whether  these  decisions  were  really  unani- 
mous, or  might  not  perhaps  be  of  four  against 
three,  and,  consequently,  prevailing  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  voice  only.  The  Judges, 
holding  their  oftices  for  life,  are  under  two 
responsibilities  only.  i.  Impeachment.  2.  In- 
divicual  reputation.  But  this  practice  com- 
pletely withdraws  them  from  both.     For  no- 


body knows  what  opinion  any  individual 
member  gave  in  any  case,  nor  even  that  he 
who  delivers  the  opinion,  concurred  in  it  him- 
self. Be  the  opinion,  therefore,  ever  so  im- 
peachable, having  been  done  in  the  dark,  it 
can  be  proved  on  no  one.  As  to  the  second 
guarantee,  personal  reputation,  it  is  shielded 
completely.  Ihe  practice  is  certainly  con- 
venient for  the  lazy,  the  modest  and  the  in- 
competent. It  saves  them  the  trouble  of  de- 
veloping their  opinion  methodically  and  even 
of  making  up  an  opinion  at  all.  That  of 
seriatim  argument  shows  whether  every  judge 
has  taken  ihe  trouble  of  understanding  the 
caie.  of  investigating  it  minutely,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  for  himself,  instead  of 
pinning  it  on  another's  sleeve.  It  would 
certainly  be  right  to  abandon  this  prac- 
tice in  order  to  give  to  our  citizens  one 
and  all.  that  confidence  in  their  judges  which 
must  be  so  desirable  to  the  judges  themselves, 
and  so  important  to  the  cement  of  the  Union. 
During  the  administration  of  General  Wash- 
ington, and  while  E.  Randolph  was  Attorney 
General,  he  was  required  by  Congress  to 
digest  the  judiciary  laws  into  a  single  one. 
with  such  amendments  as  might  be  thought 
proper.  He  prepared  a  section  requiring  the 
judges  to  give  their  opinions  seriatim,  in 
writing  to  be  recorded  in  a  distinct  volume. 
Other  business  prevented  this  bill  from  being 
taken  up,  and  it  passed  off;  but  such  a 
volume  would  have  been  the  best  possible 
book  of  reports,  and  the  better  as  unincum- 
bered with  the  hired  sophisms  and  perver- 
sions of  counsel.— To  William  Johnson. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  223.    (M.,  Oct.  1822.) 

8225. .    I  rejoice  in  the  example 

you  set  of  seriatim  opinions.  Some  of  your 
brethren  will  be  encouraged  to  follow  it  9c- 
casionally,  and  in  time,  it  may  be  felt  by  all 
as  a  duty,  and  the  sound  practice  of  the 
primitive  court  be  again  restored.  Why 
should  not  every  judge  be  asked  his  opinion, 
and  give  it  from  the  bench,  if  only  by  yea  or 
nay?  Besides  ascertaining  the  fact  of  his 
opinion,  which  the  public  have  a  right  to 
know,  in  order  to  judge  whether  it  is  im- 
peachable or  not,  it  would  show  whether  the 
opinions  were  unanimous  or  not,  and  thus 
settle  more  exactly  the  weight  of  their  au- 
thority.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  298. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  232.     (M.,  1823.) 

8226. .     I   must  comfort  myself 

with  the  hope  that  the  judges  will  see  the 
importance  and  the  duty  of  giving  their  coun- 
try the  only  evidence  they  can  give  of  fidelity 
to  its  Constitution  and  integrity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws;  that  is  to  say,  by 
every  one's  giving  his  opinion  seriatim  and^ 
publicly  on  the  cases  he  decides.  Let  him"" 
prove  by  his  reasoning  that  he  has  read  the 
papers,  that  he  has  considered  the  case,  that 
in  the  application  of  the  law  to  it,  he  uses  his 
own  judgment  independently  and  unbiased 
by  party  views  and  personal  favor  or  dis- 
favor. Throw  himself  in  every  case  on  G6d 
and  his  country;  both  will  excuse  him  for 
error  and   value  him   for  his  honesty.     TV\fc 
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very  idea  of  cooking  up  opinions  in  conclave, 
begets  .suspicions  that  >omething  passes 
which  fears  the  public  ear.  and  this,  spreading 
by  degree-,  must  produce  at  sonic  time 
abridgment  of  tenure,  facility  of  removal,  or 
S(»me  other  modification  which  may  promise 
a  remedy.  For.  in  truth,  there  is  at  this 
time  more  hostility  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 
than  to  any  other  organ  of  the  government. — 
To  William  Johnson,  vii,  278.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
248.     (M..  1823.) 

8227.  SUPREME  COUBT,  Marsbairs 
opinions. — This  practice  of  Judge  Marshall, 
of  travelling  out  of  his  case  to  prescribe  what 
the  law  would  be  in  a  moot  case  not  before 
the  court,  is  very  irregular  and  very  censur- 
able. I  recollect  another  instance,  and  the 
more  particularly,  perhaps,  because  it  in  some 
measure  bore  on  myself.  Among  the  mid- 
night appointments  of  Mr.  Adams,  were  com- 
missions to  some  Federal  justices  of  the 
peace  for  Alexandria.  These  were  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  but  not  celivered.  I  found 
them  on  the  table  of  the  Department  of  State, 
on  my  entrance  into  office,  and  I  forbade 
their  delivery.  Marbury,  named  in  one  of 
them,  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
niandainii-i  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Maclisoii )  to  (lo'ivcr  the  commission  intended 
for  him.  The  Court  determined  at  once,  thai 
being  an  original  process,  they  had  no  cogni- 
zance nf  it;  and,  therefore,  the  question  be- 
fore them  wa>  ended.  But  the  Chief  Ju'ilice 
went  on  to  lay  down  what  the  law  would 
be.  had  ihey  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  to  wit: 
that  they  should  command  the  delivery.  The 
object  was  clearly  to  instruct  any  other  court 
having  the  jurisdiction,  what  they  should 
do  if  Marbury  should  apply  to  them.  Be- 
sidrs  the  impropriety  of  this  gratuitous  in- 
terference. coiiUl  anything  exceed  the  perver- 
sicm  of  law  ?  I'or.  if  there  is  any  principle 
of  law  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  that  de- 
livery is  one  (»f  the  essentials  to  the  validity 
of  a  deed.  .Vlihoiigh  >ipned  and  >ealed.  yet 
as  loiiK  a^  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
party  liim-elf.  it  is  in  fieri  only,  it  is  not  a 
deed,  and  ean  l»e  made  .-o  only  by  its  delivery. 
In  the  hands  f»t  a  third  person  it  may  be  made 
an  eMTnw.  lUit  whatever  is  in  the  Execu- 
tive ulVicers  is  certainly  «leemed  to  be  in  the 
IkitkI-  of  the  President;  and  in  this  case,  was 
actually  in  my  hands,  because,  when  I  coun- 
terni.indecl  ilieni.  there  was  as  yet  no  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Vet  this  ca-e  of  "  M.;rljury 
Z'S.  .\la«li-oii  '  i^  continually  cited  by  bench 
and  bar,  as  if  ii  were  settled  law,  without 
any  aniina«l\ ersjnn  on  its  l)eing  an  ohitcr  dis- 
sertation of  the  Chief  Justice.  It  may  be  im- 
])!aelieaMe  to  lay  down  any  Rcneral  formula 
of  wor(K  which  shall  decide  at  once,  and 
with  prcei-ii'U.  in  every  ca-e,  this  limit  of 
iurisdieti'-n.  lint  there  are  two  canons  which 
will  ^nide  u«;  safely  in  mo<t  (»f  the  cases. 
I'ir-l.  The  capit.'il  and  leading  (object  oi  the 
Con-tiirtii^n  was  to  leave  witli  the  States  all 
aullKWiliis  which  re  pected  their  own  citizens 
t>nly.  and  o  transfer  to  the  United  States 
tho-e  which  respected  citizens  of  foreign  or 
•■jtluT  S  aU'>;  to  make  us  several  as  to  our- 


!  selves,  but  one  as  to  all  others.  In  th 
ca^c,  then,  constructions  should  lean 
general  jurisdiction,  if  the  words  will 
and  in  favor  of  the  Sutes  in  the  foi 
possible  to  be  so  construed.  And  inci 
tween  citizens  and  citizens  of  the  sann 
and  under  their  own  laws,  I  know 
single  case  in  which  a  jurisdiction  i 
to  the  General  Government.  That  is 
anything  but  gold  or  silver  is  made  a 
tender,  or  the  obligation  of  contracts 
otherwise  impaired.  The  separate 
tures  had  so  often  abused  that  power,  1 
citizens  themselves  chose  to  trust  it 
General,  rather  than  to  their  own  spet 
thorities.  Secondly.  On  every  quesi 
construction,  carry  ourselves  back  to  t: 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  r 
the  spirit  manifested  in  the  debates,  j 
stead  of  trying  what  meaning  n 
>queezcd  out  of  the  text,  or  invented 
it,  conform  to  the  probable  one  in  w 
was  passed.  Let  us  try  Cohen's  case  b 
canons  only,  referring  always,  howei 
full  argument,  to  the  essays  before  cii 
It  was  between  a  citizen  and  his  owr 
and  under  a  law  of  his  State.  It  wa: 
mestic  case,  therefore,  and  not  a  foreii 
2.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  under  the  j 
ies  prevailing  against  the  General  C 
n'ent,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constiiuti 
States  meant  to  surrender  the  authc 
preserving  order,  of  enforcing  moral 
and  restraining  vice,  within  their  o\ 
rkory?  And  this  is  the  present  case. 
Cohen  being  under  the  ancient  and  1 
law  of  gaming.  Can  any  good  be  < 
by  taking  from  the  States  the  moral 
I  heir  citizens,  and  subordinating  it 
(ieneral  authority,  or  to  one  of  their  c 
ti«ins,  which  may  justify  forcing  the  n 
of  words,  hunting  after  possible  constn 
and  hanging  inference  on  inference 
heaven  to  earth,  like  Jacob's  ladder? 
an  intention  was  impossible,  and  : 
licentiou^ness  of  construction  and  inj 
if  exerci-ed  by  l)oth  governments,  as  1 
done  with  equal  right,  would  equal 
thorize  both  to  claim  all  power,  genei 
particular,  and  break  up  the  foundati 
the  Union.  Laws  are  made  for  men 
dinary  understanding,  and  should.  th< 
be  construed  by  the  ordinary  rules  0 
mon  sense.  Their  meaning  is  not 
soiipht  for  in  metaphysical  subtleties, 
may  make  anything  mean  anything  01 
ing.  at  pleasure.  It  should  be  left 
•sophisms  of  advocates,  whose  trace  ii 
prove  that  a  defendant  is  a  plaintiff, 
dragged  into  court,  torto  collo,  like 
parte\s  volunteers,  into  the  field  in 
or  that  a  power  has  been  given,  bee 
ought  to  have  been  given,  ct  alia  taiii 
States  supposed  that  by  their  Tenth  / 
ment,  they  had  secured  themselves  again 
^tructive  powers.  They  were  not  lesse 
by  Cohen's  case,  nor  aware  of  the  slipp 
of  the  eels  of  the  law.  I  ask  for  no  s. 
of  words  against  the  General  Gove 
nor  yet  against  the   States.     I   belie 
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States  can  best  govern  our  home  concerns, 
and  the  General  Government  our  foreign 
ones.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  see  maintained 
that  wholesome  distribution  of  powers'  es- 
tablished by  the  Constitution  for  the  limita- 
tion of  both ;  and  never  to  see  all  offices 
transferred  to  Washington,  where,  further 
withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  they 
may  more  secretly  be  bought  and  sold  as  at 
market.  But  the  Chief  Justice  says,  *'  there 
must  be  an  ultimate  arbiter  somewhere". 
True,  there  must;  but  does  that  prove  it 
is  either  party?  The  ultimate  arbiter  is 
the  people  of  the  Union,  assembled  by 
their  deputies  in  convention,  at  the  call 
of  Congress,  or  of  two-thirds  of  the  States. 
Let  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to 
give  an  authority  claimed  by  two  of  their 
organs.  And  it  has  been  the  peculiar  wisdom 
and  felicity  of  our  Constitution,  to  have  pro- 
vided this  peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of 
other  nations  is  at  once  to  force. — To  Will- 
iam Johnson.*  vii,  293.  Ford  ed.,  x,  230. 
(M.,  1823.)    See  Marshall. 

8228.  SUPBEIMLE  COXJBT,  Questions  of 
constitutionality. — It  is  a  very  dangerous 
doctrine  to  consider  the  judges  as  the  ulti- 
mate arbiters  of  all  constitutional  questions. 
It  is  one  which  would  place  us  under  the 
despotism  of  an  oligarchy.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
Constitution  has  erected  no  such  single  tri- 
bunal, knowing  that  to  whatever  hands  con- 
fided, with  the  corruptions  of  time  and  party,  its 
members  would  become  despots.  It  has  more 
wisely  made  all  the  departments  coequal  and 
cosovereign  within  themselves. — To  Will- 
iam C.  Jarvis.  vii,  178.  Ford  ed.,  x.  i6a 
(M.,  1820. 

8229. .    If  the  Legislature  fails 

to  pass  laws  for  a  census,  for  paying  the 
Judges  and  other  officers  of  government,  for 
establishing  a  militia,  for  naturalization  as 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  or  if  they  fail 
to  meet  in  Congress,  the  Judges  cannot  issue 
their  mandamus  to  them;  if  the  President 
fails  to  supply  the  place  of  a  judge,  to  ap- 
point other  civil  or  military  officers,  to  issue 
requisite  commissions,  the  Judges  cannot  force 
him.  They  can  issue  their  mandamus  or  dis- 
tringas to  no  executive  or  legislative  officer 
to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  official 
duties  any  more  than  the  President  or  Leg- 
islature may  issue  orders  to  the  Judges  or 
their  officers.  Betrayed  hy  English  example, 
and  unaware,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  control 
of  our  Constitution  in  this  particular,  they 
have  at  times  overstepped  their  limit  by  un- 
dertaking to  conmiand  executive  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  executive  duties;  but 
the  Constitution,  in  keeping  the  three  depart- 
ments distinct  and  independent,  restrains  the 
authority  of  the  Judges  to  judiciary  organs, 
as  it  does  the  Executive  and  Legislative  to 
executive  ajid  legislative  organs.  The  Judges 
certainly  have  more  frequent  occasion  to  act 
on  constitutional  questions,  because  the  laws 
of  mcum  and   tuum  and  of  criminal  action, 

•  Associate  Justice  William  Johnson,  of  South 
Carolina,  appointed  by  JefTerson  to  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  March,  1804.— Editor. 


forming  the  great  mass  of  the  system  of  law, 
constitute  their  particular  department  When 
the  legislative  or  executive  functionaries  act 
unconstitutionally,  they  are  responsible  to  the 
people  in  their  elective  capacity.  The  ex- 
emption of  the  Judges  from  that  is  quite 
dangerous  enough.— To  William  C.  Jarvis. 
vii,  178.    Ford  ed.,  x,  160.    (M.,  1820.) 

8230.  SUPBEME  COUBT,  Bepublican- 
ism  and. — At  length,  we  have  a  chance  of 
getting  a  republican  majority  in  the  Supreme 
Judiciary.  For  ten  years  has  that  branch 
braved  the  spirit  and  will  of  the  nation,  after 
the  nation  had  manifested  its  will  by  a  com- 
plete reform  in  every  branch  depending  on 
them.  The  event  is  a  fortunate  one,  and  so 
timed  as  to  be  a  God-send  to  me.  I  am  sure 
its  importance  to  the  nation  will  be  felt,  and 
the  occasion  employed  to  complete  the  great 
operation  they  have  so  long  been  executing, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  decided  republican, 
with  nothing  equivalent  about  him. — ^To 
Albert  Gallatin,  v,  549.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  284. 
(M..  1810.) 

8231. .  The  misfortune  of  Bid- 
well  removes  an  able  man  from  the  com- 
petition. Can  any  other  bring  equal  qualifica- 
tions to  those  of  [Levi]  Lincoln?  I  know 
he  was  not  deemed  a  profound  common 
lawyer;  but  was  there  ever  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  known  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States?  There  never  was,  nor  never  can  be, 
one  from  those  States.  The  basis  of  their 
law  is  neither  common  nor  civil;  it  is  an 
original,  if  any  compound  can  be  so  called. 
Its  foundation  seems  to  have  been  laid  in  the 
spirit  and  principles  of  Jewish  law,  incor- 
porated with  some  words  and  phrases  of 
common  law.  and  an  abundance  of  notions  of 
their  own.  This  makes  an  amalgam  sui 
generis,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  man.  first 
and  thoroughly  initiated  into  the  principles  of 
one  system  of  law,  can  never  become  pure 
and  sound  in  any  other.  Lord  Mansfield  was 
a  splendid  proof  of  this.  Therefore,  I  say, 
there  never  was,  nor  can  be  a  profound  com- 
mon lawyer  from  those  States.  Sullivan  had 
the  reputation  of  preeminence  there  as  a 
common  lawyer,  but  we  have  his  History  of 
Land  Titles,  vyhich  gives  us  his  measure. 
Mr.  Lincoln  is,  I  believe,  considered  as 
learned  in  their  laws  as  any  one  they  have. 
Federalists  say  that  Parsons  is  better.  But 
the  criticalness  of  the  present  nomination  puts 
him  out  of  the  question.  As  the  great  mass 
of  the  functions  of  the  new  judge  arc  to  be 
performed  in  his  own  district,  Lincoln  will  be 
most  unexceptionable  and  acceptable  there; 
and  on  the  Supreme  bench  equal  to  any  who 
can  be  brought  thence.  Add  to  this  his  in- 
tegrity, political  firmness,  and  tmimpeach- 
able  character,  and  I  believe  no  one  can  be 
found  to  whom  there  will  not  be  more  serious 
objections. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v,  550. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  285.    (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8232. .  Bidwcirs  disgrace  with- 
draws the  ablest  man  of  the  section  in  which 
Cushing*s  successor  mu-^t  be  named.  The 
pure  integrity,  unimpeachable  conduct,  talents 
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and  republican  l'l^nllK■.^^  of  [Levi]  Lincoln, 
leave  bim  ncAv.  1  iliink.  wiJiout  a  rival.  He 
la  thought  not  an  able  common  lawyer.  But 
there  is  nut  and  never  \va.-*  an  able  one  in  the 
New  Mngland  Slate.-.  Their  ^y^lem  i.s  jmi 
i^cncris,  in  which  the  common  law  is  little 
attended  u).  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  ablest  in 
their  .system,  and  it  is  among  them  he  is  to 
execute  llie  great  portion  of  his  duties. — To 
C.icsAR  A.  KowNLY.    V,  54/.     (M.,  Sep.  1810.) 

8;a33. .    The  death  of  [Associate 

Justice  I  Cu>hing  is  opportune,  a.s  it  gives  an 
opening  for  at  ieng.h  getting  a  republican 
majority  (»n  the  Supreme  Bench.  Ten  years 
has  the'anti-civism  of  that  body  been  bidding 
defiance  to  the  >pirit  of  the  whole  nation, 
after  they  had  manifested  their  will  by  re- 
forming everv  oiher  branch  of  government, 
i  tru-i  the  occasion  will  not  be  lost.  ♦  ♦  * 
Nothing  is  mure  material  than  to  complete 
the  refi»rmation  of  the  government  by  this 
ai)poinimeJK,  which  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
pulling  the  Ueystone  into  the  arch. — To 
C.i:s.\K  A.  RoDNEV.    V,  SA7-     (M-  Sep.  1810.) 

8234. .     A  circum.•^tancc  of  con- 

gralulati'in  is  the  death  of  Gushing.  The 
nation  ten  years  ago  (declared  its  will  for  a 
change  in  ilie  principle-  ui  ihe  a(^ministration 
of  their  alTairs.  They  have  changed  the  two 
branches  depending  on  their  will,  and  have 
.sieadny  maintained  the  reformation  in  those 
branches.  '1  he  third,  not  dependent  on  them. 
ha>  so  Iniig  bid  iief'iance  to  iheir  will,  erecting 
tlieniseUes  inlo  a  pulitical  body,  to  correct 
what  they  deem  the  errors  of  the  nation. 
The  death  (»f  Cushing  gives  an  opportunity 
of  ck»^ing  I  he  reformation  by  a  successor  of 
un(|ue>iiniial»le  republican  principles.  Our 
friend.  Lincoln,  has,  of  course.  i»resented  him- 
.self  to  your  reco.lectiim.  I  know  you  think 
lightly  III  liim  a-,  a  lawyer;  antl  I  do  not  con- 
.sider  him  as  a  correct  common  lawyer,  yet 
as  nnich  m)  as  any  «>ne  which  ever  came,  or 
e\er  can  cnnie  ir<jiii  nne  of  the  iCastern 
Slale*^.  Their  sy-iem  of  jurisprutlence  made 
up  from  I  he  Jewi.-h  law.  a  little  dash  of 
common  law.  and  a  great  mass  of  original 
noli.)!!^  lit  their  own.  is  a  thing  sui  gcncns, 
and  one  educated  in  that  sv-teni  can  never  so 
far  eradicate  early  impressions  as  to  imbibe 
thoroughly  the  principles  of  another  system, 
ii  is  so  in  the  ca-e  of  other  -ystems  of  which 
Lord  Maii-lield  i-  a  splendid  example.  Lin- 
coln's linn  republicanism,  and  known  integ- 
rity. wi.I  ;;i\e  complete  Cvinlidence  to  the 
public  in  the  Imulj  di -ireil  refi»rmation  of  their 
judicial).  W  ue  he  «  ut  of  the  way.  I  should 
think  (jiaii.uer  pn-niiiient  for  the  place.  Hi- 
ab-.liiir-  are  \:.\\\\\  ;  1  have  entire  contidcnco  in 
hi-  inte;;iity.  though  1  am  sen-ible  that 
J.[ohii|  K.|aiidoI])l] J  ha-  been  able  to  les-cn 
the  CMiiiideiice  of  many  in  him.  But  that 
I  belir\e  he  would  >i.»on  reconcile  to  him,  ii 
placeil  ill  a  -:iiialion  to  -how  him-elf  to  the 
pr.l'lic.  a-  lie  i-.  and  not  as  an  enemv  ha.s 
rei)re.>entid  h-m.  As  the  choice  nui-t  be  of  '• 
New  Liigander.  to  exorcise  hi<  functions  ht 
New  I''i!i:'.aiid  nun.  I  coiifes-  I  know  of  none 
but  these  two  character.s.  Morton  i-  really 
a  republican,  but  inferior  to  both  the  <uhers 


in  everv  point  of  view.  Blake  calls  h.ni^c 
republican,  but  never  was  one  at  heart.  II 
treachery  to  us  under  the  Knibargu  shou] 
put  him  by  forever.  Story  and  Bacon  a 
exactly  the  men  who  deserted  un  on  th 
measure,  and  carried  off  the  inajoriiy.  Tl 
former,  unquestionably  a  lory,  and  rH)th  a 
too  young.  1  -ay  nothing  of  professing  ici 
era  lists.  Granger  and  Morion  have  both  hc\ 
interested  in  Yazooism.  The  former,  ho^ 
ever,  has  long  been  clear  of  it.  I  have  >a 
thus  much  because  I  know  you  must  wi 
to  leani  the  sentiments  of  others,  to  hear  a 
and  then  do  what  on  the  whole  you  percei 
to  be  best. — To  President  Madison.  Foi 
i:i)..  ix.  282.     (M.,  Oct.  1810.) 

8235. I  consider  the  substit 

ting,  in  the  place  of  Cusliing.  a  firm,  tinequiv 
eating  republican,  whose  principles  arc  boi 
with  liim.  and  not  an  occasional  ingraftmer 
a-  necessar>'  to  complete  that  great  refonn 
tion  in  our  government  to  which  the  natii 
gave  its  fiat  ten  years  ago.  They  have  con 
pleted  and  maintained  it  steadily  in  the  tw 
branches  dependent  on  them,  ^^ul  the  thir 
unfortunately  and  unwisely,  made  indepcni 
ent  not  only  of  the  nation,  but  even  of  the 
own  conduct,  have  hitherto  hid  defiance 
the  public  will,  and  erected  themselves  in 
a  political  body  with  the  assumed  functioi 
of  correcting  what  they  deem  the  errors 
the  nation. — To  GiiJrc»N'  Gr.vnger.  Ford  e 
ix.  28(>.    (M..  Oct.  1810.) 

8236.  SUPREME  COUBT,  State  righ 
and. — There  are  two  measures  which  if  n 
taken,  we  are  undone.  First.*  to  check  the 
imconstitutional  invasions  of  State  riphts  1 
the  Federal  judiciar>'.  How?  Not  by  ii 
peachment.  in  the  first  instance,  but  by 
strong  protestation  of  both  houses  of  Co 
gress  that  such  and  such  doctrines,  advanc 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  are  contrary  to  t 
Constitution;  and  if  afterwards  they  relap 
intt)  the  .same  heresies,  impeach  and  set  i 
whole  adrift.  For  what  was  the  govcmmc 
divided  into  three  branches,  but  that  cm 
shonld  watch  <ner  the  others  anc!  oppo-c  the 
usurpations? — To  Nath.aniel  Macon.  Fo 
Ml'..  X,  uj2.    (M.,  Aug.  1821.) 

8237. .     The  Legislative  and  E 

ocutivc  branches  may  sometimes  err.  b 
elections  and  dependence  will  hring  them 
rights.  The  Judiciary  branch  is  the  --isir 
iiieiit  which,  working  like  gravity,  witho 
intermission,  is  to  press  us  at  last  into  01 
Consolidated  mass.  ♦  *  *  if  Congre 
fails  to  shield  the  States  from  dangers  : 
pal])able  and  so  imminent,  the  States  mii 
shield  themselves,  and  meet  the  invader  {*> 
10  foot. — To  ARCHinALD  Thweat.  vii.  i<; 
I-'oRi)  EI)..  X,  184.    (M.,  1821.) 

8238. .     You    request   me   conl 

dentially.  to  examine  the  question,  wheiln 
..e  Supreme  Court  has  advanced  beyond  i 
con-titutional  limits,  and  trespassed  on  ilio: 
of  the  State  authorities?  I  do  not  unde 
take  it,  because  I  am  unable.     Age  and  tl 

*  Kur  the  "  second  "  one,  see  No.  m66w  ~£l>1Tor. 
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wane  of  mind  consequent  on  it,  have  dis- 
qualified  me   from   investigations   so   severe, 
and   researches  so  laborious.     And  it  is  the 
less   necessary  in   this  case,  as  having  been 
already  done  by  others  with  a  logic  and  learn- 
ing to  which   I  could  add  nothing.     On  the 
decision  of  the  case  of  Cohen  vs.  The  State 
of   yirginia,   in   the   Supreme   Court  of   the 
United  States,  in  March,  1821,  Judge  Roane, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Algernon  Sidney  *', 
wrote  for  the  [Richmond]  Enquirer  a  series 
of  papers  on   the  law  of  that  case.     I  con- 
sidered these  papers  maturely  as  they  came 
out,  and  confess  that  they  appeared  to  me  to 
pulverize   every   word   which    had   been    de- 
livered   by    Judge    Marshall,    of    the    extra- 
judicial part  of  his  opinion;  and  all  wa^  ex- 
tra-judicial, except  the  decision  that  the  act 
of   Congress   had   not   purported   to   give  to 
the  Corporation  of  Washington  the  authority 
claimed  by  their  lottery  law,  of  controlling 
the    laws    of    the    States    within    the    States 
themselves.     But,  unable  to  claim  that  case, 
he  could  not  let  it  go  entirely,  but  went  on 
gratuitously   to   prove,    that   notwithstanding 
the  Eleventh  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
a  State  could  be  brought  as  a  defendant,  to 
the  bar  of  his  court;    and  again,  that  Con- 
gress  might   authorize   a   corporation   of   its 
territory  to  exercise  legislation  within  a  State, 
and  paramount  to  the  laws  of  that  State.     I 
cite  the  sum  and  result  only  of  his  doctrines, 
according    to    the    impression    made    on    my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  still  remaining.    If  not 
strictly  accurate  in  circumstance,  it  is  so  in 
substance.   This  doctrine  was  so  completely  re- 
futed by  Roane,  that  if  he  can  be  answered, 
I  surrender  human  reason  as  a  vain  and  use- 
less  faculty,   given   to  bewilder,  and   not  to 
guide  us.    And  1  mention  this  particular  case 
as  one  only  of  several,  because  it  gave  oc- 
casion to  that  thorough  examination  of  the 
constitutional  limits  between  the  General  and 
State    jurisdictions,    which    you    have    asked 
for.     There   were   two  other  writers  in   the 
same  paper,  under  the  signatures  of  "  Flet- 
cher of  Saltoun  ",  and  "  Somers  ",  who,  in  a 
few    essays,   presented    some    very   luminous 
and    striking    views    of   the    question.      And 
there  was  a  particular  paper  which  recapitu- 
lated all  the  cases  in  which  it  was  thought 
the   Federal  Court  had  usurped  on  the  State 
jurisdictions.    ♦    *    *    The  subject  was  taken 
Up  by  our  [Virginia]  Legislature  of  i82i-'22, 
^nd    two  drafts  of  remonstrances  were  pre- 
pared and  discussed.    As  well  as  I  remember, 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
riiatter  of  right;  but  there  was  as  to  the  ex- 
picdiency  of  a  remonstrance  at  that  time,  the 
General  mind  of  the  States  being  then  under 
>xtraordinary    excitement    by    the    Missouri 
Question ;    and  it  was  dropped  on  that  con- 
sideration.   But  this  case  is  not  dead,  it  only 
sleepeth.     The  Indian  chief  said  he  did  not 
?o    to   war  for  every  petty  injury  by   itself, 
but  put  it  into  his  pouch,  and  when  that  was 
Full,   he  then  made  war.     Thank  heaven,  we 
^lave  provided  a  more  peaceable  and  rational 
rnode  of  redress.— To  Judge  William  John- 
Son,     vii.  293.     Ford  ed.,  x,  229.     (M.,  June 


—  SUBOEBY.— See  Medicine. 

8239.  SURPLUS,    Accuinulatioxi    of.— 

[We]  have  left  us  in  the  treasury  eight 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  A  portion  of 
this  sum  may  be  considered  as  a  commence- 
ment of  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of  rev- 
enue, which,  after  paying  the  instalments  of 
debts  as  they  shall  become  payable,  will  re- 
main without  any  specific  object.  It  may 
partly,  indeed,  be  applied  toward  completing 
the  defence  of  the  exposed  points  of  our 
country,  on  such  a  scale  as  shall  be  adapted 
to  our  principles  and  circumstances.  This 
object  is  doubtless  among  the  first  entitled 
to  attention,  in  such  a  state  of  our  finances, 
and  it  is  one  which,  whether  we  have  peace 
or  war,  will  provide  security  where  it  is  due. 
Whether  what  shall  remain  of  this,  with  the 
future*  surpluses,  may  be  usefully  applied  to 
purposes  already  authorized,  or  more  usefully 
to  others  requiring  new  authorities,  or  how 
otherwise  they  shall  be  disposed  of.  are  ques- 
tions calling  for  the  notice  of  Congress,  unless 
indeed  they  shall  be  superseded  bv  a  change 
in  our  public  relations  now  awaiting  the  de- 
terminations of  others.— Seventh  Annual 
Message,    viii,  88.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  165.     (Oct. 

8240.  SURPLUS,  Congress  and.— The 
probable  accumulation  of  the  surpluses  of 
revenue  ♦  *  ♦  merits  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  Shall  it  lie  unproductive  in  the 
public  vaults?  Shall  the  revenue  be  reduced? 
Or  shall  it  rather  be  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provements of  roads,  canals,  rivers,  educa- 
tion, and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  which 
Congress  may  already  possess,  or  such 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  States ?— Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  no.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  224.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8241.  SURPLUS,  Disposition  of.— When 
both  of  these  branches  of  revenue  [Medi- 
terranean fund  and  Salt  tax]  shall  ♦  ♦  ♦  be 
relinquished,  there  will  still  ere  long  be  an 
accumulation  of  moneys  in  the  treasury  be- 
yond the  instalments  of  public  debt  which 
we  are  permitted  by  contract  to  pay.  They 
cannot,  then,  without  a  modification  assented 
to  by  the  public  creditors,  be  applied  to  the 
extinguishment  of  this  debt,  and  the  complete 
liberation  of  our  revenues — the  most  desir- 
able of  all  objects;  nor,  if  our  peace  con- 
tinues, will  they  be  wanting  for  any  other 
existing  purpose.  The  question,  therefore, 
now  comes  forward. — to  what  other  objects 
shall  these  surpluses  be  appropriated,  and  the 
whole  surplus  of  impost,  after  the  entire  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  and  during  those 
inter\'als  when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not 
call  for  them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  do- 
mestic manufactures?  On  a  few  articles  of 
more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppres- 
sion in  due  season  will  doubtless  be  right,  but 
the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on  which  im- 
post is  paid  is  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  hy 
those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to  afford 
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themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism 
would  certainly  prcier  its  continuance  and  ap- 
plication to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
cducaJun,  road>.,  rivers,  canals,  and  ^uch 
other  ()bjccis  uf  public  improvement  as  it  may 
be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitu- 
tional enumeration  of  federal  powers.  By  these 
operation^  now  channels  of  communication 
will  be  opened  between  the  States;  the  lines 
of  separaiinii  will  di-appear.  their  interests 
will  be  idenlitied.  and  their  I'nion  cemented 
by  new  an<'.  indi^.snlnblc  tie^. — SiXTii  An- 
nual Messagk.  viii.  68.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  493. 
(Dec.  1806.) 

8242.  SURPLUS,  Taxation  and.— Sound 
principles  will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate 
treasure  for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not 
when,  and  which  might  not  perhaos  happen 
but  from  the  temptations  ofTered  by  that 
treasure. — First  Anni'al  Message,  viii,  9. 
Fori)  ed.,  viii.   iiQ.     (  1801.) 

8243.  SURVEYING,  Method  of  plat- 
ting.— Vou  requested  for  the  use  of  your 
school,  an  explanation  of  a  method  of  platting 
the  cour.ses  <if  a  survey,  which  I  mentioned  to 
you  a.s  of  my  own  practice.  This  is  so  ob- 
vious and  simi»U\  that  as  it  occurred  lo  myself, 
so  I  firesuiTJo  it  has  to  others,  although  I  have 
not  seen  t  stated  in  any  of  the  books.  For 
drawing  parallel  lines.  I  use  the  triangular 
rule,  the  hypotheiuisal  side  of  which  I)eing  ap- 
plied to  the  side  of  a  common  straight  rule,  the 

triangle  shdes  on  that,  as 
thus,  always  parallel  to  itself, 
instead  of  drawing  meridians 
on  his  paper.  let  the  pupil 
draw  a  parallel  of  latitude,  or 
last  and  west  line,  and  note 
in  that  a  point  for  his  tirst 
station,  then  applying  to  it  his 
protractor,  lay  ofi  the  first 
course,  and  distance  in  the 
Msual  way  to  ascertain  his  second  station.  For 
the  second  course,  lay  the  triangular  rule  to  the 
east  and  we.st  line,  or  first  parallel,  holding  the 
straight  or  Kuide  rule  firmly  against  its  hypoth- 
eiuisal side.  Then  slide  up  the  triangle  (for 
a  northerly  course)  to  the  point  of  his  second 
^tatic•n.  and  pressing  it  firmly  there,  lay  the 
prcitractor  to  that,  and  mark  off  the  second 
course,  and  ilistance  as  l)ef<»re,  for  the  third 
station.  I  hen  lay  the  triangle  to  the  first 
par.'illel  auam.  and  slitling  it  as  before  to  the 
point  of  the  tliir«l  st;iii<»n.  then  apply  to  it  the 
jirotraetor  for  the  tliir*!  course  and  distance, 
whch  gives  the  fourth  st;iti(»n;  and  so  on. 
Wheti  a  course  is  southwardly,  lay  the  pro- 
tr.ictor.  .is  lietore.  to  the  northern  edge  of  the 
triangle.  I'lit  prick  its  reversed  ciuirse.  which 
reversed  a-^.iin  in  tlrawing.  gives  the  true 
r.nir-«e.  When  the  stat:on  has  got  so  tar  from 
tile  first  ]>:ira'lel.  as  to  be  c>ut  of  the  reach  of 
the  par.illel  rule  sliding  on  its  hypothenusc. 
another  p;irall«l  must  l>e  <lrawn  l)y  laying  the 
edge,  or  longer  leg  of  the  triangle  to  the  first 
parallel  as  heiore.  apj>  ying 
the  guide-rule  to  the  end.  or 
^^^^  short   leg    (instead  of  the  hy- 

^*v  i)othenuse).  as  'n  the  margin. 

^         and  sli«ling  the  triangle  uj)  to 
the  point  tor  the  new  parallel. 
1    have    found    this,    in    practice,    the    quickest 
and   most   correct   methoil   of   platting   which    1 
have  ever  tried,  and  the  neatest  also,  because  it 


disfigures  the  paper  with  the  fewest  unnecc» 
lines. — To  Mr.  Girardin.    vi,  338.     (M..  18 

8244.  SWARTWOUT    (Samuel),    CI 
acter  of. — The  distribution  of  so  atrocioi 
libel    as    the    pamph.et    **  Aristides  ",    and 
more   the  aAirming   its  contents    to   be   trut 
Holy  Writ,  presents  a  shade  in  the  nioral.t: 
Mr.  Swartwout.  of  which  his  character  had 
before  been  understood  to  be  susceptible      > 
a  rejection  of  all  regard  to  truth,  would  L 
been  sulficient  cause  against  receiving  him 
the    corps    of    executive    officers    at    first: 
whether   it   is  expedient   after   a   person  is 
pointed,  to  be  as  nice  on  a  question  of  remc 
requires    great    consideration. — To     De    W 
Ci.iNio.N.      Ford     ed.,    viii,     3»2.       (\V..    ( 
1804.) 

—  SYLVANIA,    Proposed     state    oi 

Sec  Western  Territorv. 

8245.  SYMPATHY,  For  the  afflicted 

W^hat  more  sublime  delight  than  to  mingle  u 
with  one  whom  the  hand  of  heaven  hath  sr 
ten !  To  watch  over  the  bed  ot  sickness,  1 
to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  momei 
To  share  our  bread  with  one  whom  misfort 
has  left  none!  This  world  alx>unds  ind 
with  misery;  to  lighten  its  burthen,  we  ui 
divide  it  with  one  another. — To  Mrs.  Cosw 
ii,  38.     Ford  kd..  iv.  318.     (P..  1786.) 

8246.  SYMPATHY,  Of  frlenda.~\VI 

languishing  under  disease,  how  {grateful  is 
solace  of  our  friends  I  How  arc  we  penrtr.*" 
with  their  assiduities  and  attentions!  h 
much  are  we  supported  by  their  encouragezn 
and  kind  offices !  When  heaven  has  taken  ii 
us  some  object  of  our  love,  how  sweet  is  it 
have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our  he: 
and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent 
our  tears!  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is 
most  a  luxury ! — To  Mrs.  Cosway.  ii.  38.  F 
Kii..  iv.  318.     (P..  1786.) 

8247.  TALENTS,    Hidden.— The    obj 

[of  my  educational  bill]  is  to  bring  ii 
action  that  mass  of  talents  which  lies  bur 
in  poverty  in  every  countr>-.  for  want  of 
means  of  development,  and  thus  give  activ 
to  a  mas.s  of  mind,  which,  in  proportion 
our  population,  shall  be  the  double  or  tre 
of  what  it  is  in  most  countries. — To  M.  C 
REA.     vii.  94.     (P.F.,  1817.) 

8248.  TALENTS,  Public  councili  ai 
— Talents  in  our  public  coiinciN  are  at 
times    important. — To    C^.sar    .\.     Rrinsi 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  296.     (W..  1804.) 

8249.  TALENTS,      Bepublics      and.- 

hoM  it  to  be  one  of  the  distinguishing  < 
cellences  of  elective  over  hereditary  succ^ 
bions.  that  the  talents  which  nature  has  pi 
vided  in  sufficient  proportion,  should 
selected  by  the  society  for  the  government 
their  affairs,  rather  than  that  thi«  shnnb'; 
transmitted  through  the  loins  of  knaves  a 
fools,  passing  from  the  debauches  of  1 
table  to  those  of  the  bed. — To  Prfside 
Washington,  iii,  466.  Ford  ed..  vi.  i 
(M..  1792.) 

8250.  TALENTS,  Science  and. — Tale 
and  science  are  sufficient  motives  with  me 
appointments  to  which  ihey  are  fitted. — 
President  Washington,  iii,  466.  Ford  1 
vi.  107.     (M.,  179a.) 
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8251.  TALENTS,  Useful.— The  times  do 
no;  admit  of  the  inactivity  of  such  talents  as 
yours. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
J44.  (Pa.,  1798.)  See  Ability,  Education, 
Genius  and  Schools. 

8252.  TALLEYBAND,  Gonnection  with 
X.  Y.  Z.  plot. — There  were  interwoven  with 
these  overtures*  some  base  propositions  on  the 
part  of  Talleyrand,  through  one  of  his  agents, 
to  sell  his  interesi  and  influence  with  the  Di- 
rectory towards  smoothing  difficulties  with 
them,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  (fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling)  ;  and  the  arguments 
to  which  his  agent  resorted  to  induce  compli- 
ance with  this  demand,  were  very  unworthy  of 
a  great  nation  (could  they  be  imputed  to  them), 
and  calculated  to  excite  disgust  and  indignation 
in  Americans  generally,  and  alienation  in  the 
republicans  particularly,  whom  they  so  far  mis- 
take, as  to  presume  an  attachment  to  France 
and  hatred  to  the  federal  party,  and  not  the 
love  of  their  country,  to  be  their  first  passion. 
— To  James  Madison,  iv,  232.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
^35-     (Pa.,    April     1798) 

8253.  TALLEYBAND,      Corrupt.— The 

Envoys  have  been  assailed  by  swindlers,  wheth- 
er with  or  without  the  participation  of  Talley- 
rand is  not  very  apparent.  The  known  corrup- 
tion of  his  character  renders  it  very  possible 
he  mav  have  intended  to  share  largely  in  the 
£50.000  demanded.  But  that  the  Directory 
knew  anything  of  it.  is  neither  proved  nor  prob- 
able. On  the  contrary,  when  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  yielded  to  like  attempts  of  swind- 
lers, the  conduct  of  the  Directory  in  imprison- 
ing him  for  an  attempt  at  corruption,  as  well 
as  their  general  conduct,  really  magnanimous, 
places  them  above  suspicion. — To  Peter  Carr. 
iv.  235.     Ford  ed..  vii,  238.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

8254.  TALLEYBAND,  Hostility  of.— I 

am  told  that  Talleyrand  is  personally  hostile  to 
us.  This.  I  suppose,  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  X.  Y.  Z.  history.  He  should  consider  that 
that  was  the  artifice  of  a  party,  willing  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  the  consolidation  of  their  power. 
This  nation  has  done  him  just'cc  by  dismissing 
them ;  *  *  *  those  in  power  are  precisey 
those  who  disbelieved  that  story ;  saw  in  it 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  deceive  our  country ; 
that  we  entertain  towards  him  person- 
ally the  most  friendly  dispositions.* — To  M. 
Dl-i'ONT  de  Nemours,     iv,  436.     (April    iSoj.) 

8255.  TABIFF,  Burdens  of.— I  wish  it 
were  possible  to  increase  the  impost  on  any 
articles  affecting  the  rich  chiefly,  to  the 
amount  of  the  sujjar  lax.  so  that  we  might 
relinquish  that  at  the  next  session.  But  this 
must  depend  on  our  receipts  keeping  up.  As 
to  the  tea  and  coffee  tax,  the  people  do  not 
regard  it.  The  next  tax  which  an  increase 
of  revenue  should  enable  us  to  suppress,  should 
be  the  salt  tax,  perhaps;  indeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  that  article  at  home  is  already  un- 
dermining that  tax.— To  Albert  Gallatin. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  171.      (M.,  Sep.  1802.) 

8256. .  The  revenue  on  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheer- 
fully by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign 
luxuries  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected 
on  our  seaboards  and  frontiers  only,  and  in- 

•  See  X.  Y.  Z.  Plot.-Bditor. 

♦  Jefferson  requested  that  these  represenutions  be 
made  to  Talleyrand.— EDITOR. 


corporatcd  with  the  transactions  of  our  mer- 
cantile citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer, 
what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a 
tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States? — Second 
Inaugural  Address,  viii,  41.  Ford  ed.,  viii, 
343.     (1805.) 

8257. .    These  revenues  will  be 

levied  entirely  on  the  rich,  the  business  of 
household  manufacture  being  now  so  estab- 
lished that  the  farmer  and  laborer  clothe 
themselves  entirely.  The  rich  alone  use  im- 
ported articles,  and  on  these  alone  the  whole 
taxes  of  the  General  Government  are  levied. 
The  poor  man,  who  uses  nothing  but  what 
i«5  made  in  his  own  farm  or  family,  or  within 
his  own  country,  pays  not  a  farthing  of  tax 
to  the  General  Government,  but  on  his  salt; 
and  should  we  go  into  that  manufacture  also, 
as  is  probable,  he  will  pay  nothing.  Our 
revenues  liberated  by  the  discharge  of  the 
public  f'.ebt.  and  its  surplus  applied  to  canals, 
roads,  schools,  &c..  the  farmer  will  see  his 
government  supported,  his  children  educated, 
and  the  face  of  his  country  made  a  paradise 
by  the  contributions  of  the  rich  alone,  without 
his  being  called  on  to  spend  a  cent  from  his 
earnings.*— To  General  KosausKO.  v,  586. 
(M..  1811.)  , 

8258.  TABIFF,    Coxifederatioxi    and.— 

Congress,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1783,  recom- 
mended to  the  States  to  invest  them  with  a 
power,  for  twenty-five  years,  to  levy  an  im- 
post of  five  per  cent,  on  all  articles  imported 
from  abroad. — To  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  256. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  161.     (P.,  1786.) 

8259.  TABIFF,  Debts  and.— The  princi- 
pal objection  [to  assumption]  now  is  that  all 
the  debts,  general  and  State,  will  have  to 
be  raised  by  tax  on  imposts,  which  will  thus 
be  overburdened ;  whereas  had  the  States  been 
left  to  pay  the  debts  themselves,  they  could 
have  done  it  by  taxes  on  land  and  other  prop- 
erty, which  would  thus  have  lightened  the 
burden  on  commerce. — ^To  Dr.  Gilmer,  iii, 
167.    (N.Y..  1790.) 

8260.  TABIFF,  Direct  taxation  and.— 
I  Would  it  not  have  been  better  [in  the  new 

Federal  Constitution]  to  assign  to  Congress 
exclusively  the  articles  of  imposts  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  to  have  left  direct  taxation  ex- 
clusively to  the  States?  I  should  suppose  the 
former  fund  sufficient  for  all  probable  events, 
aided  by  the  land  office. — To  E.  Carrincton. 
ii,  334.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  482.    (P..  1787.) 

8261.  TABIFF,  Discriminating.— Be- 
tween nations  who  favor  our  productions  and 
navigation  and  those  who  do  not  favor  them,, 
one  distinction  alone  will  suffice:  one  set  of 
moderate  duties  for  the  first,  and  a  fixed  ad- 
vance on  these  as  to  some  articles,  and  pro- 
hibitions as  to  others,  for  the  last. — Foreign 
Commerce  Report,  vii,  650.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  483. 
(Dec.  1793) 

8262.  TABIFF,  Excessive.— It  is  really 

an  extraordinary  proposition   that  the  agri- 

*  Jefferson  wrote  a  similar  letter  to  Dtipont  do 
Nemours.— Editor. 
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cultural,  mercantile,  and  navigating  classes 
shall  be  taxed  to  maintain  that  of  manufac- 
tures.— To  Thomas  Cooper.  Ford  ed.,  x,  285. 
(M..  1823.) 

8263. .  Congress  has  done  noth- 
ing remarkable  except  the  passing  a  tariff  bill 
by  squeezing  majorities,  very  revolting  to  a 
great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  States, 
among  whom  it  is  believed  it  would  not  have 
received  avo;e  but  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. It  is  considered  as  a  levy  on  the  labors 
and  efforts  of  the  other  classes  of  industry 
to  support  that  of  manufactures,  and  I  wish  it 
may  not  draw  on  our  surplus,  and  produce 
retaliatory  impositions  from  other  nations. — 
To  Richard  Rush.  Ford  ed.,  x,  304.  (M., 
1824.) 

8264.  TABIFF,  Incidental  protection.— 
As  to  the  tariff,  I  should  say  put  down  all 
banks,  admit  none  but  a  metallic  circulation, 
that  will  take  its  proper  level  with  the  like 
circulation  in  other  countries,  and  then  our 
manufacturers  may  work  in  fair  competition 
with  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  import 
duties  which  the  government  may  lay  for  the 
I)urposcs  of  revenue  will  so  far  place  them 
above  equal  competition. — To  Charles 
PiNCKNEV.  vii,  180.  Ford  ed.,  x.  162.  (M., 
i8jo.) 

8265.  TABIFF,  Paper  money. — ^The  long 
succes^^ion  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  reduced 
prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming 
l)usiness,  under  levies  for  the  support  of  man- 
ufacturers. &c.,  with  the  calamitous  lluciua- 
lions  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have  kept 
agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depression, 
which  has  peopled  the  Western  States  by 
silently  breaking  up  those  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew 
off  its  bidders.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
property  has  lost  its  character  of  being  a  re- 
source for  debts.  Highland  in  Bedford, 
which,  in  the  days  of  our  plethory.  sold 
readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dol- 
lars the  acre  (and  ^^uch  sales  were  many 
tht-n).  wf>ul«l  not  now  sell  for  more  than 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one-quarter 
or  onc-fiftli  of  its  former  price. — To  Jamks 
Madtson.  vii.  434.  Ford  ed.,  x,  377.  (M., 
l'\'l)ruary  li^Ay.) 

8266.  TARIFF,  Patriotism  and.— Shall 
\sc  supi)rc^>  I  he  impost  and  give  that  advan- 
tage to  lorciKU  over  dc^mestic  manufac;ure>? 
(.)n  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  nece>«- 
.sary  u>e,  the  siippresxion  in  clue  season  will 
»l<»iil)tlo^'«  be  rijilit.  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
articles  nii  wliicli  inipo>t  is  paid  is  foreii^n 
luxuries,  purchased  by  tlio^e  only  who  are 
rich  eii'  ntib  In  afTdril  iluMii>elve^  the  ii<e  of 
Iheiii.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  pre- 
ler  11^  c( lilt i nuance  and  application  to  the 
j^reat  purpose^  (^f  the  public  education,  roads, 
river>.  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  pub- 
lic improvement  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of 
Federal  powers- -Sixth  Annl'al  Mes>.\(;e. 
viii,  ()S.      1m. Ki'  I.-.'..  \iii.  a')X      (  1806.) 

8267.  TARIFF,  Prohibitory. —Duties  of 
from   ten   to  twenty   per  cent,  on  articles  of 
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lay ;  I  shall  give  them  the  slip.— To  Richard 
Rush,  vii,  380.  Ford  ed.,  x,  322.  (M., 
1824- ) 

8270.  TABIFFy  Be ciprocal.— There 
nig^ht  have  been  mentioned  a  third*  species 
»f  arrangement,  that  of  making  special  agree- 
nents  on  every  special  subject  of  commerce, 
ind  of  settling  a  tariff  of  duty  to  be  paid 
>n  each  side,  on  every  particular  article;  but 
his  would  require  in  our  Commissioners  [to 
>pain]  a  very  minute  knowledge  of  our  com- 
nerce;  as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  every 
iroposition,  of  this  kind,  which  might  be 
irought  into  discussion,  and  to  prepare  them 
or  it  by  information  and  instruction  from 
lence.  Our  commerce,  too,  is,  as  yet,  rather 
n  a  course  of  experiment,  and  the  channels  in 
vhich  it  will  ultimately  flow  are  not  suf- 
iciently  known  to  enable  us  to  provide  for  it 
»y  special  agreement.  Nor  have  the  cxigen- 
ics  of  our  new  government,  as  yet,  so  far 
Icveloped  themselves,  as  that  we  can  know 
3  ^rhat  degree  we  may,  or  must  have  recourse 
o  commerce,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  No 
ommon  consideration,  therefore,  ought  to  in- 
luce  us,  as  yet,  to  arrangements  of  this  kind. 
*crhaps  nothing  should  do  it.  with  any  nation, 
hort  of  the  privileges  of  natives,  in  all  their 
possessions,  foreign  and  domestic. — Missis- 
ippi  River  Instructions,  vii,  589.  Ford 
i>-  V,  479.     (March  1792.) 

8S71.  TABIFF,  Bevenue  and.— The 
o'wers  of  the  government  for  the  collection 
»f  taxes  are  found  to  be  perfect,  so  far  as  they 
lave  been  tried.  This  has  been  as  yet  only  by 
luties  on  consumption.  As  these  fall  prin- 
ipally  on  the  rich,  it  is  a  general  desire  to 
nake  them  contribute  the  whole  money  we 
/ant,  if  possible.  And  we  have  a  hope  tlmt 
hey  will  furnish  enough  for  the  expenses  of 
K>vernment  and  the  interest  of  our  whole 
lubltc  debt,  foreign  and  domestic. — To  Comte 
«E  MousTiER.    iii,  200.     (Pa.,  1790.) 

82272. .     The   imports  are   not  a 

proper  object  to  bear  all  the  taxes  of  a  State. 
—To  John  Harvie.  Ford  ed.,  v,  214.  (N.Y., 
790.) 

8273.  TABIFF,  Salt  and.— The  duties 
imposing  the  Mediterranean  fund  will  cease 
ly  law  at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  Con- 
idering,  however,  that  they  are  levied  chiefly 
^n  luxuries,  and  that  we  have  an  impost  on 
alt,  a  necessary  of  life,  the  free  use  of  which 
otherwise  is  so  important,  I  recommend  to 
•our  consideration  the  suppression  of  the 
luties  on  salt,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
^lediterranean  fund,  instead  thereof,  for  a 
hort  time,  after  which  that  also  will  become 
innecessary  for  any  purpose  now  within  con- 
emplation.  Sixth  Annual  Message,  viii. 
17      Ford  ED.,  viii,  493.    (1806.) 

8274.  TABIFFy  Specific  and  ad  valo- 
rem duties. — There  must  be  something  more 
n  this  increase  of  revenue  than  the  natural 
9td  war  increase;  depreciation  to  a  small  de- 

•  The  first  was  that  of  exchanfrins^  the  privileges 
f  naiive  citizens :  and  the  second,  tnoRe  of  the  most 
^^vored  nation. —Editor, 


gree  in  other  countries,  a  sensible  one  in  this, 
and  a  great  one  in  England,  must  make  a 
part  of  it,  and  is  a  lesson  to  us  to  prefer  ad 
valorem  to  fixed  duties.  The  latter  require 
often  retouching,  or  they  become  delusive. — 
To  Albert  Gallatin.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  357. 
(May  1805.) 

8276.  TABIFF,     States     and.— Several 

States  have  passed  acts  for  vesting  Congress 
with  the  whole  regulation  of  their  commerce, 
reserving  the  revenue  arising  from  these  regu- 
lations to  the  disposal  of  the  State  in  which 
it  is  levied;  *  *  *  but  the  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  apprehensive  that  this  disjointed 
method  of  proceeding  may  fail  in  its  effect, 
or  be  much  retarded,  passed  a  resolution  on 
the  21  St  of  January,  1786,  appointing  com- 
missioners to  meet  others  from  the  other 
States,  whom  they  invite  into  the  same  meas- 
ure, to  digest  the  form  of  an  act  for  investing 
Congress  with  such  powers  over  their  com- 
merce as  shall  be  thought  expedient,  which 
act  is  to  be  reported  to  their  several  Assem- 
blies for  their  adoption. — To  M.  de  Meunier. 
ix,  257.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  162.  {P.,  1786.)  Sec 
Debt,  Drawbacks,  Duties,  Excise  Law, 
Free  Trade,  General  Welfare  Clause,  In- 
ternal Improvements,  Manufactures,  Pro- 
tection, Surplus,  and  Taxation. 

8276.  TABLETON  (Colonel  Baxmas- 
tre),  Baid  on  Monticello.— Colonel  Tarle- 
ton,  with  his  regiment  of  horse,  was  detached 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  surprise  Nfr.  Jefferson 
(whom  they  thought  still  m  office)  [as  Gov- 
ernor] and  the  Legislature  now  sitting  in  Char- 
lot  tesv 'lie.  The  Speakers  of  the  two  houses,  and 
some  other  members  of  the  Legislature,  were 
lodging  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  Tar- 
leton,  early  in  the  morning,  when  within  ten 
miles  of  that  place,  detached  a  company  of 
horse  to  secure  him  and  his  quests,  and  pro- 
ceeded himself  rapidly  with  hs  mam  body  to 
Charlottesville,  where  he  hoped  to  find  the 
Legislature  unapprized  of  his  movement.  No- 
tice of  it,  however,  had  been  brought,  both  to 
Monticello  and  CharlottesviKe,  about  sunrise. 
The  Speakers,  w'th  their  colleagues  returned  to 
Charlottesville,  and  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Legislature,  had  barely  time  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  off  h's  family  to 
secure  them  from  danger,  and  was  himself  still 
at  Monticello  making  arrangements  for  his  own 
departure,  when  a  Lieutenant  Hudson  arrived 
there  at  half  speed,  and  informed  him  that  the 
enemy  were  then  ascending  the  hill  at  Monti- 
cello. He  departed  immediately,  and  knowing 
that  he  would  be  pursued  if  he  took  the  high 
road,  he  plunged  into  the  woods  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mountain,  where,  being  at  once  safe,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overtake  his  family.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous adventure  of  Carter's  Mountain,  which 
has  been  so  often  resounded  through  the 
slanderous  chronicles  of  federalism.  But  they 
have  taken  care  never  to  detail  the  facts,  lest 
these  should  show  that  this  favorite  charge 
'amounted  to  nothing  more  than  that  he  did  not 
remain  in  his  house,  and  there  singly  fight  a 
whole  troop  of  horse,  or  suffer  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner.  Having  accompanied  his  fam- 
ily one  day's  journev.  he  returned  to  Monti- 
cello. Tarleton  had  retired  after  eighteen 
hours'  stay  in  Charlottesville.  Mr.  Jefferson 
then  rejoined  his  family,  and  proceeded  widi 
them  to  an  estate  he  had  in  Bedford,  about 
eighty   miles   southwest,   where,   riding  on  hift 
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farm  sometime  after,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  disabled  from  riding  on  horseback 
for  a  considerable  time.  But  Mr.  Turner  finds 
it  more  convenient  to  give  him  this  fall  in  his 
retreat  from  Tarleton,  which  had  happened 
some  weeks  before,  as  a  proof  that  he  withdrew 
from  a  troop  of  horse  with  a  precipitancy  which 
Don  Quixote  would  not  have  practiced. — In- 
vasion (»F  Va.  Memoka.ndi'm.  ix,  223.  (M.. 
1781.) 

8277. .  I  did  not  suffer  by  Col- 
onel Tarleton.  On  the  contrary,  he  behaved 
v^ry  genteelly  with  me.  On  his  approach  to 
Charlottesville,  which  is  within  three  miles  of 
my  house  .it  Mt)nticello,  he  dispatched  a  troop 
of  his  horse,  under  Captain  Mcleod,  w'th  the 
double  object  of  taking  me  prisoner,  with  the 
two  Speakers  of  the  Senate  and  Delegates, 
who  then  lodged  with  me,  and  of  remaining  in 
vidcttc,  my  house  command  ng  a  view  of  ten  or 
twelve  counties  round  about.  He  gave  strict 
orders  to  Captain  McLeod  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  injured.  The  troop  failed  in  one  of  their 
objects,  as  we  had  notice  of  their  coming,  so 
that  the  two  Speakers  had  gone  off  about  two 
hours  before  their  arrival  at  Monticello.  and 
myself  w'th  my  family.  al>out  five  mnutes. 
Captain  McLeod  preserved  everything  with  sa- 
cred care. — To  Dr.  William  Gordo.n.  ii.  4^5. 
Foki)     Ki>..    V.     38.      (P.,     1788.)      See    Corn- 

WALLlS. 

8278.  TASTE,  Control  of. — ^Taste  cannot 
!>e  controlled  by  law. — Notes  on  a  Monkv 
Cnit.     i,  i(')8.     Ford  ku.,  iii,  451.     (1784.) 

8279.  TAXATION,  Basis  of  .—The  taxes 
with  which  we  arc  familiar,  class  themselves 
readily  according  to  the  basis  on  which  they 
rest.  I.  Capital.  2.  Income.  3.  Consumption. 
These  may  be  considered  as  commensurate; 
Consumption  being  generally  equal  to  In- 
come, and  Income  the  annual  profit  of  Capital. 
A  government  may  select  any  one  of  these 
bases  for  the  establishment  of  its  system  of 
laxatifni.  and  so  frame  it  as  to  reach  the  fac- 
ulties of  every  member  of  the  society,  and  to 
<lraw  from  him  his  equal  proportion  of  the 
public  contributions;  and,  if  this  be  correctly 
obtained,  it  is  the  perfection  of  the  function  of 
taxation.  But,  when  once  a  government  has 
assumed  its  basis,  to  select  and  tax  special 
articles  from  cither  of  the  other  classes,  is 
double  taxation.  For  example,  if  the  system 
be  establi>lied  on  the  basis  of  Income,  and 
his  jn<i  proportion  on  that  scale  has  been  al- 
re.'uly  drawn  from  every  one,  to  step  into  the 
field  of  Con-Gumption,  and  tax  special  articles 
in  that,  a-  hmadcluth  or  homespun,  wine  or 
whiskey,  a  coach  or  a  wagon,  is  doubly  taxing 
the  same  ariicie.  b'nr  that  portion  of  Income 
with  which  lln'-c  articles  are  purchased,  hav- 
ing: already  paid  i:>  tax  as  Income,  to  pay 
another  tax  »in  the  thin^  it  purchased,  is  pay- 
ing twice  for  the  -anie  thing,  it  is  an  aggriev- 
ance  on  the  riti/ens  who  use  these  articles 
in  exoneration  of  those  who  do  not,  contrary 
to  the  mo>i  sacred  of  the  duties  of  a  govern- 
ment, to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all 
its  citizens.  How  far  it  may  be  the  interest 
ancl  the  duty  of  all  t<»  submit  \.o  this  sacrifice 
on  other  groim(l> ;  f«>r  instance,  to  pay  for  a 
time  an  impost  on  the  importation  of  certain 
articles,  in  order  to  enctmrage  their  manufac- 


ture at  home,  or  an  excise  on  others  ii 
to  the  morals  or  health  of  the  citizc 
depend  on  a  series  of  considerations 
other  order,  and  beyond  the  proper  1 
this  note.  *  ♦  *  To  this  a  single  < 
tion  shall  yet  be  added.  Whether  | 
alone,  and  the  whole  of  what  each 
possesses,  >han  be  subject  to  cuntrihu 
only  its  surplus  after  satisfying  his  fir- 
or  whether  the  faculties  of  body  an 
shall  contribute  also  from  their  annu; 
ings.  is  a  question  to  be  decided.  Bu 
decided,  and  the  principle  settled,  it 
equally  and  fairly  applied  to  all.  1 
from  one.  because  it  is  thought  that  1 
industry  and  that  of  his  fathers'  has  : 
too  much,  in  order  to  spare  to  othc] 
or  whose  fathers  have  not  exercised  e 
dustry  and  skill,  is  to  violate  arbitra 
first  principle  of  association.  "  the  gu 
to  every  one  of  a  free  exercise  of  his  ii 
and  the  fruits  acquired  by  it".  If  ih 
grown  wealth  of  an  individual  be 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corre 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  ii 
degree;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforce 
of  nature,  while  extra-taxation  violat 
Note  in  Destutt  Tr.uv'.';  Political 
OMY.    vi,  573.    (1816.) 

8280.  TAXATION,  Commerce, 
orty  and. — I  am  principally  afraid  tlu 
merce  will  be  overloaded  by  the  assu 
[of  the  State  debts],  believing  that  it  w 
better  that  property  should  be  duly  i; 
To  Mr.  Randolph,     iii.  185.     (N.Y.. 

8281.  TAXATION,   Control   ovez 

Congress  ♦  •  ♦  are  of  opinion  i! 
Colonies  of  America  possess  the  ex 
privilege  of  giving  and  granting  ihei 
money;  that  this  involves  the  right  of 
erating  whether  they  will  make  any  gi 
what  purpose  it  shall  be  made,  and  wlu 
be  the  amount  of  the  gift,  and  that 
high  breach  of  this  privilege,  for  any  b 
men,  extraneous  to  their  constitutions  1 
scribe  the  purposes  for  which  money  si 
levied  on  them ;  to  take  to  thcmselv 
authority  of  judging  of  their  conditior 
cum  stances  and  situation,  of  determini 
amount  of  the  contributions  to  be  levie 
they  possess  a  right  of  appropriating 
gifts,  so  arc  they  entitled,  at  all  times, 
quire  into  their  application,  to  see  tha 
be  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  cc 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  iht 
rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted 
support  of  standing  armies,  inconsisten 
their  freedom  and  subversive  of  their 
— Reply  to  Lord  North's  Concili 
Proposition.    Ford  ed..  i.  477.    (July  17 

8282.  TAXATION,     Debt    and.— 

tion    follows   public   debt,   and    in    its 
wretchedness    and    oppression.— To    S. 
Kerchival.     vii,  14.    Ford  ed.,  x,  42. 
1816.) 

8283.  TAXATION,     Direct.— Wot 

not  have  been  better  fin  the  new  Fedcra 
stitution]    ♦    ♦    ♦    to  have  left  direct 
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-ion  exclusively  to  the  States? — To  E.  Car- 

-  XNGTON.  ii,  334.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  482.  (P., 
f  787.) 

8284. .     I  will  add  one  question 

.,  j€y  what  I  have  said  there  [letter  to  Mr.  Madi- 

-  &on].  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  as- 
.\»i^i    to   Congress  exclusively   the  ariicle  of 

rnposts  for   Federal   purposes,   and   10  have 

'    *:ft  direct  taxation  exclusively  to  the  States? 

.1     should  suppose  the  former  fund  sufficient 

-.  for  all  probable  events,  aided  by  the  land  of- 

_  fice. — To  Edward  Carrington.    ii,  334.    Ford 

£i>.,  iv,  482.    (P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

8285. .     I   have  no  doubts  that 

-  the  States  *  *  ♦  could  have  availed  ihem- 
r  selves  of  resources  for  this  government  [As- 
-raumption]  which  are  cut  off  from  the  General 

.Government  by  the  prejudices  existing  against 
~ 'direct    taxation    in    their    hands. — To    John 
Harvie.    Ford  ed.,  v,  214.    (N.Y.,  1790) 

8286. .    The  disgusting  particu- 

-  larities  of  the  direct  tax.— To  Edmund  Pen- 
dleton,    iv,  275.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  338.     (Pa., 

~  1799) 

^     8287.  TAXATION,  Direct  and  indirect. 

•  —It  is  uncertain  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 

proposed  tax  on  horses.    Besides  its  partiality, 

it  is  infinitely  objectionable  as  foisting  in  a 

^  direct  tax  under  the  name  of  an  indirect  one. 

------ To  T.   M.   Randolph.     Ford  ed.,  vi,   149. 

^.  (Pa.,  1792.) 

'     8288. .    A  proposition  has  been 

made  to  Congress  to  begin  sinking  the  public 

debt  by  a  tax  on  pleasure  horses;  that  is  to 

"rr*.  say,    on    all    horses    not    employed    for    the 

•  draught  or  farm.     It  is  said  there  is  not  a 

horse  of  that  description  eastward  of  New 

■  York.    And  as  to  call  this  a  direct  tax  would 

-— ;  oblige   them   to  proportionate   it  among   the 

;  States  according  to  the  census,  they  choose 

.   to  class  it  among  the  indirect  taxes. — To  Dr. 

-:  George  Gilmer,    iii,  494.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  146. 

;:::   (Pa.,  1792.) 

=::;       8289.  TAXATION,    Equalization    of.— 
'  To  equalize  and  moderate  the  public  contribu- 

-  tions,  that  while  the  requisite  services  are 
invited  by  due  remuneration,  nothing  beyond 

■^  this  may  exist  to  attract  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  from  the  pursuits  of  useful  industry. 

- '  nor  unjustly  to  burthen  those  who  continue 
in  those  pursuits—    *    *    *     [is  one  of  the] 

■^  functions  of  the  General  Government  on 
which  you  have  a  right  to  call.— Reply  to 

■"-.    Vermont  Address,    iv,  418.     (W.,  180 1.) 

8290.  TAXATION,  Exports  and.— I  have 
read  with  attention  and  satisfaction  the  pam- 
phlet you  have  sent  me.  It  is  replete  with 
sound  views,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
adopted.  Some  may  be  checked  by  difFicul- 
^  ties.  None  more  likely  to  be  so  than  the 
proposition  to  amend  the  Constitution,  so  as 
to  authorize  Congress  to  tax  exports.  The 
provision  against  this  in  the  framing  of  that 
instrument,  was  a  sine  qua  non  with  the 
States  of  peculiar  productions,  such  as  rice, 

-  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  which  may  now 
be  added  sugar.    A  jealousy  prevailing  that  to 


the  few  States  producing  these  articles,  the 
justice  of  the  others  might  not  be  a  sufficient 
protection  in  opposition  to  their  interest,  they 
moored  themselves  to  this  anchor.  Since  the 
hostile  dispositions  lately  manifested  by  the 
Eastern  States,  they  would  be  less  willing 
than  before  to  place  themselves  at  their 
mercy;  and  the  rather  as  the  Eastern  States 
have  no  exports  which  can  be  taxed  equiva- 
Icntly.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  dif- 
ficulty might  be  got  over;  but  the  subject 
looking  forward  beyond  my  time,  I  leave  it 
to  those  to  whom  its  burthens  and  benefits 
will  belong. — To  A.  C.  Mitchell,  vi,  483. 
(M.,  181S.) 

8291.  TAXATION,  Extravagant.— If 
anything  could  revolt  our  citizens  against  the 
war,  it  would  be  the  extravagance  with  which 
they  are  about  to  be  taxed.  It  is  strange  in- 
deed that  at  this  day,  and  in  a  country  where 
English  proceedings  are  so  familiar,  the  prin- 
ciples and  advantages  of  funding  should  be 
neglected,  and  expedients  resorted  to.  Their 
new  bank,  if  not  abortive  at  its  birth,  will  not 
last  through  one  campaign ;  and  the  taxes  pro- 
posed cannot  be  paid.  How  can  a  people  who 
cannot  get  fifty  cents  a  bushel  for  their  wheat, 
while  they  pay  twelve  dollars  a  bushel  for 
their  salt,  pay  five  times  the  amount  of  taxes 
they  ever  paid  before?  Yet  that  will  be  the 
case  in  all  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac. 
Our  resources  are  competent  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war  if  duly  economized  and 
skillfully  employed  in  the  way  of  anticipation. 
However,  wc  must  suflFer,  I  suppose,  *  ♦  * 
and  consider  now,  as  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  that  although  the  evils  of  resistance  are 
great,  those  of  submission  would  be  greater. 
We  must  meet,  therefore,  the  former  as  the 
casualties  of  tempests  and  earthquakes,  and 
like  them  necessarily  resulting  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world. — To  William  Short. 
vi,  400.     (M.,  Nov.  1814.) 

8292.  TAXATION,  Federal  Govern- 
ment and. — I  thought  at  first  that  the  power 
of  taxation  [given  in  the  new  Federal  Consti-^ 
tution]  might  have  been  limited.  A  little  re- 
flection soon  convinced  me  it  ought  not  to  be. 
— To  F.  HoPKiNsoN.  ii,  586.  Ford  ed.^  v, 
76,     (P.,.  March  1789.) 

8293.  TAXATION,  French.— It  is  confi- 
dently believed  ♦  ♦  ♦  that -the  stamp 
tax  and  land  tax  will  be  repealed,  and  other 
means  devised  of  accommodating  their  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  Those  supposed  to  be 
in  contemplation  are  a  rigorous  levy  of  the 
old  tax  of  the  deux  vingtihnes  on  the  rich, 
who  had  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  their 
property  from  it,  as  well  as  on  the  poor,  on 
whom  it  had  principally  fallen. — To  John 
Jay.    ii,  272.    (P.,  1787.) 

8294. .    The   right  of  taxation 

includes  the  idea  of  ♦  *  ♦  equalizing  the 
taxes  on  the  clergy  and  nobility  as  well  as 
the  commons.  The  two  former  orders  do  not 
pay  one-third  of  the  proportion  ad  valorem, 
which  the  last  pay. — To  Dr.  Currie.  ii,  544. 
(P.,  1788.) 
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8296. .    The  clergy   and   nobles 

[in  France],  by  their  privileges  and  influence, 
have  kept  their  property  in  a  great  measure 
untaxed.— To  Dr.  Price,  ii,  556.  (P.,  Jan. 
1789.) 

8296. .     Nor  should  we  wonder 

at  *  ♦  *  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed  con- 
stitution in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  ♦  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  ♦  *  * 
the  oppressions  of  the  tithes,  the  taillcs.  the 
corvees,  the  gabelles,  the  farms  and  the  bar- 
riers.— Autobiography,  i,  86.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
118.    (1821.) 

8297. .  [We]  should  not  won- 
der at  ♦  *  ♦  [the]  pressure  [for  a  fixed 
constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we  consider  the 
monstrous    abuses    of    power    under    which 

*  *  *  [the  French]  people  were  ground  to 
powder;  when  we  pass  in  review  the  weight 
of  their  taxes  and  the  inequality  of  their  dis- 
tribution.— Autobiography,  i.  86.  Ford  ed., 
i.  118.    (1821.) 

8298.  TAXATION,  Internal.— Many  of 
the  opposition  [to  the  new  Federal  Constitu- 
tion] wish  to  take  from  Congress  the  power 
of  internal  taxation.  Calculation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  would  be  very  mischie- 
vous.— To  William  Carmichael.  ii,  550. 
(P..  Dec.  1788.) 

8299. .     All  are  willing  to  add  a 

bill  of  rights  [to  the  Federal  Constitution] 
but  they  fear  the  power  of  internal  taxa- 
tion will  be  abridged. — To  William  Short. 
ii.  542.     (P..  1788.) 

8300.  TAXATION,  Luxuries.— The  gov- 
ernment which  *;teps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  consumption  to  select  and 
lay  under  disproportionate  burdens  a  particu- 
lar one,  because  it  is  a  comfort.  pK-a-^in*:::  to 
the  taste,  or  necessary  to  the  health,  and  will, 
therefore.  l)e  l)()uglit.  is.  in  that  particular,  a 
tyranny. — To  S.\mi'f.l  Smith,  vii.  285.  Ford 
KD..  X,  252.     (M.,  1823.) 

8301.  TAXATION,  Oppressive  Eng- 
lish.— Xo  earthly  consideration  could  inf'.uce 
my  consent  to  contract  such  a  debt  a^  Eng- 
land has  In'  her  war*;  for  commerce,  to  re- 
duce our  citizens  by  taxes  to  such  wretched- 
ne-^.  as  tliat  laboring  sixteen  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  arc  still  unable  to  afford 
theni>elves  bread,  or  barely  to  earn  as  much 
oatmeal  or  potatoes  as  will  keep  soul  and 
body  together.  And  all  this  to  feed  the 
avidity  of  a  few  millionary  merchants,  and  to 
keep  up  one  thousand  ships  of  war  for  the 
protection  of  their  commercial  speculations. — 
To  William  Crawford,  vii.  7.  Ford  ed,,  x, 
35.    (M..  1816.) 

8302.  .     If    we    run    into    such 

debi*^.  as  tlint  we  mu^^t  be  taxed  in  our  meat 
and  in  our  drink,  in  our  necessaries  and  our 
comfort^,  in  our  lal)ors  and  our  amusement.s, 
for  our  callinp:<  and  our  creeds,  as  the  people 
of  England  are.  uur  people,  like  them,  must 
come  to  labor  sixteen  hours  vtv  iVvt  \>wttA.^- 


four,  give  the  earnings  of  fifteen  of  these  to 
the  government  for  their  debts  and  daily  cz* 
penses ;  and  the  sixteenth  being  insufiicient  to 
afford  us  bread,  we  must  live,  as  they  now  do, 
on  oatmeal  and  potatoes;  have  no  time  tfl 
think,  no  means  of  calling  the  mismanagers  u 
account ;  but  be  glad  to  obtain  subsistence  b} 
hiring  ourselves  to  rivet  their  chains  on  the 
necks  of  our  fellow-sufferers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  And 
this  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  govern- 
ments. A  departure  from  principle  in  one  in- 
stance becomes  a  precedent  for  a  second ;  tlial 
second  for  a  third ;  and  so  on.  till  the  bulk  ol 
the  society  is  reduced  to  be  mere  automatons 
of  misery,  to  have  no  sensibilities  left  but  foi 
sinning  and  suflFering.  Then  begins,  indeed, 
the  bcllum  omnium  in  omnia,  which  sorm 
philosophers  observing  to  be  so  general  in  this 
world,  have  mistaken  it  for  the  natural  in- 
stead of  the  abusive  .state  of  man.  And  the 
fore  horse  of  this  frightful  team  is  public  debt 
Taxation  follows  that,  and  in  its  train 
wretchedness  and  oppression. — To  Samuei 
Kerchival.  vii.  14.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M., 
1816.) 

8303.  TAXATION,  ParUamentary.—Wc 

[Virginia  House  of  Burgesses]  cannot,  my 
Lord,  close  with  the  terms  of  that  Resolution 
[Lord     North's     Qmciliatory     Proposicir>n] 

*  ♦  ♦  because  to  render  perpetual  our  ex- 
emption from  an  unjust  taxation,  we  must 
saddle  ourselves  with  a  perpetual  tax.  ade- 
quate to  the  expectations,  and  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  alone;  Whereas,  we 
have  a  right  to  give  our  money,  as  the  Par- 
liament do  theirs,  without  coercion,  from  time 
to  time,  as  public  exigencies  may  require.  We 
conceive  that  we  alone  are  the  judges  of  the 
condition,  circumstances,  and  situation  of  our 
people,  as  the  Parliament  are  of  theirs.  It 
is  not  merely  the  mode  of  raising,  but  the  free- 
dom of  granting  our  money,  for  which  we 
have  contended.  Without  this,  we  possej?s  no 
check  on  the  royal  prerogative;  and  what 
must  be  lamented  by  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, we  should  be  stripped  of  the  only 
means,  as  well  of  recommending  this  country 
to  the  favors  of  our  most  gracious  Sovereign, 
as  of  strengthening  those  bonds  of  amity  with 
our  fellow-subjects,  while  we  would  wish  to 
remain  indissoluble. — Address  to  Governor 
Dun  MORE.    Ford  ed.,  i,  456.    (1775.) 

8304. .     By  several  acts  of  Par 

liament  ♦  ♦  *  they  [the  Ministers]  have 
undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  with- 
out our  consent — a  right  of  which  we  have 
ever  had  the  exclusive  exercise. — Declara- 
tion ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i,  467. 
(July  1775.) 

8305. .    0)ngress  are  of  opinion 

*  ♦  *  that  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of 
their  [Parliament's]  pretended  power  of  taxa- 
tion being  expressly  made  commensurate  with 
the  continuing  of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  per- 
petual to  make  that  so:  whereas  no  experience 
has  shown  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenues  se- 
cures a  perpetual  return  of  duty  or  of  kind 
dispositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament 
\i«A.U,  wisely  attentive  to  this  observation,  are 
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not  be  sensible  that  he  paid  it.  This  idea 
would  no  doubt  meet  its  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions when  it  should  come  lo  be  reduced  to 
practice;  yet  I  suspect  it  would  be  practical 
and  expedient.  *  *  *  What  a  comfort  to 
the  farmer  to  be  allowed  lo  supply  his  own 
wants  before  he  should  be  liable  to  pay  any- 
thing, and  then  only  pay  on  his  surplus. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  i6.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

8321.  TAXATION,  Uniformity  of —The 
public  contributions  should  be  as  uniform  as 
practicable  from  year  to  year,  that  our  habits 
of  industry  and  of  expense  may  become 
adapted  to  them ;  and  that  they  may  be  duly 
digested  and  incorporated  with  our  annual 
economy. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  198.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  398.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8322.  TAXATION,  War  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit. 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED..  V,  S7'     (P..  1788.) 

8323.  .  Calculation  has  con- 
vinced me  that  circumstances  may  arise,  and 
probably  will  arise,  wherein  all  the  resources 
of  taxation  will  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  State. — To  General  Washington,  ii, 
533.    Ford  ed..  v,  56.    (P.,  Dec.  1788.) 

8324.  .      Sound    principles    will 

not  justify  our  taxing  the  industry  of  our 
fellow  citizens  for  wars  to  happen  we  know 
not  when,  and  which  might  not  perhaps  hap- 
pen but  from  temptations  offered  by  that 
treasure. — First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9. 
Ford  ed.,  viii.  119.     (1801.) 

8325.  TAXES,  AboUtion  of  internal.— 

Other  circumstances,  combined  with  the  in- 
crease of  numbers,  have  produced  an  aug- 
mentation of  revenue  arising  from  consump- 
tion, in  a  ratio  far  beyond  that  of  population 
alone ;  and  though  the  changes  of  foreign  re- 
lations now  taking  place  so  desirable  for  the 
world,  may  for  a  season  affect  this  branch  of 
revenue,  j'ct.  weighing  all  probabilities  of  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  of  income,  there  is  reasonable 
ground  of  confidence  that  we  may  now  safely 
dispense  with  all  the  internal  taxes — compre- 
hending excise <.  >tamps.  auctions,  licenses, 
carriages,  and  refined  sugars,  to  which  the 
postage  on  newspapers  may  be  added,  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  information :  and 
that  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue  will 
bo  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debts,  and  to  discharge  the  principals  in 
shorter  periods  than  the  laws  or  the  general 
expectation  had  contemplated.  War.  indeed, 
and  untoward  events,  may  change  this  pros- 
pect of  things,  and  call  for  expenses  which  the 
iinp(»^t*<  could  not  meet;  but  sound  principles 
will  not  justify  our  taxing  the  indu>try  of  our 
fellow-ciii/'cns  to  accumulate  treasure  for 
wars  \o  happt- n  we  know  not  when,  and  which 
might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from  the  temp- 
tations offered  hy  that  treasure. — First  An- 
nual Messacf..  viii.  c).  Ford  ed.,  viii,  119. 
(1801.) 


8326. .    You  will   perhaps  have 

been  alarmed.. as  some  have  been,  at  the  prop- 
osition to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  intenol 
taxes.  But  it  is  perfectly  safe.  They  are 
under  a  million  of  dollars,  and  we  can  econo- 
mize the  government  two  or  three  millions 
a  year.  The  impost  alone  gives  us  ten  or 
eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a  com- 
pound ratio  of  six  and  two-thirds  per  cent 
per  annum,  and  consequently  doubling  in  ten 
years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for  contin- 
gencies, the  present  amount  will  support  th< 
government,  pay  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  nftecf 
years.  If  the  increase  proceeds,  and  no  con- 
tingencies demand  it,  it  will  pay  off  the  princi- 
pal in  a  shorter  time.  Exactly  one  half  oi 
the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  million! 
of  dollars,  is  owned  in  the  United  States 
That  capital,  then,  will  be  set  afloat,  to  b< 
employed  in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  tin 
hands  of  foreigners,  or  in  agriculture,  canals 
bridges,  or  other  useful  enterprises.  By  sup 
pressing  at  once  the  whole  internal  taxes.  w< 
abolish  three- fourths  of  the  offices  now  exist 
ing.  and  spread  over  the  land. — To  JoH» 
Dickinson,    iv,  425.    (W.,  Dec.  1801.) 

8327. .    The    economies    of   ihi 

[first]  session  of  the  first  Congress,  conTenec 
since  republicanism  has  recovered  its  ascend 
ency,  ♦  ♦  ♦  have  enabled  them  to  suppresi 
all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to  make  snd 
provision  for  the  payment  of  their  public  debi 
as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.— T( 
General  KosausKO.  iv.  430.  (W..  Apri 
1802.) 

8328. .    The  suppression  of  nn 

necessary  offices,  of  useless  establishment 
and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue  oui 
internal  taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  will 
officers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  in 
trusions.  had  already  begun  that  process  01 
domiciliary  vexation  which,  once  entered,  v. 
scarcely  to  be  restrained  from  reaching  suc- 
cessively every  article  of  produce  and  prop- 
erty. If  among  these  taxes  some  minor  onft 
fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  was 
because  their  amount  would  not  have  paid  th( 
officers  who  collected  them,  and  l>ccause,  il 
they  had  any  merit,  the  State  authorities 
might  adopt  them,  instead  of  others  less  ap- 
proved. The  remaining  revenue  on  the  con- 
sumption of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheer- 
fully by  those  who  can  afford  to  add  foreign 
luxuries  to  domestic  comforts,  being  collected 
on  our  seaboards  and  frontiers  only,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  transactions  ot  our  mer- 
cantile citizens,  it  may  be  the  pleasure  and 
pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  famier 
what  mechanic,  what  laborer,  ever  sees  a  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  United  States  ?  These  contri- 
butions enable  us  to  support  the  current  ex 
penses  of  the  government,  to  fulfill  contracts 
with  foreign  nations,  to  extinguish  the  nati\< 
right  of  soil  whhin  our  limits,  to  extend  thoM 
limits,  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus  to  oir 
public  debts,  as  places  at  a  short  day  tliei 
final  redemption;  and  that  redemption  one 
,  tttected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may 
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by  a  just  repartition  among  the  States,  and 
a  corresponding  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers, 
canals,  roads,  arts,  manufactures,  education, 
and  other  great  objects  within  each  State.  In 
time  of  war,  if  injustice,  by  ourselves  or 
others,  must  sometimes  produce  war,  in- 
creased as  the  same  revenue  will  be  increased 
by  population  and  consumption,  and  aided  by 
other  resources  reserved  for  that  crisis,  it 
may  meet  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of 
the  year,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  of 
future  generations,  by  burdening  them  with 
the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then  be  but 
a  suspension  of  useful  works,  and  a  return 
to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress  of 
improvement. — Second  Inaugural  Address. 
viii.  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  343.    (1805.) 

8329.  TAXES,  Consent  and.— He 
(George  III.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a 
detestable  and  unsupportable  tyranny  *  ♦  ♦ 
by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign  jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
pretended  acts  of  legislation  *  *  ♦  for  im- 
posing taxes  on  us  without  our  consent. — 
Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  10. 
<June  1776.) 

8330. .     He  has  combined  with 

others  ♦  ♦  *  for  imposing  taxes  on  us 
without  our  consent. — Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence AS  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8331. .    From  the    ♦    *    ♦    origin 

(of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  1  to 
this  day,  there  never  was  a  time  when  these 
States  intimated  a  disposition  to  give  away 
inperpetuum  their  essential  right  of  judging 
whether  they  should  give  or  withhold  their 
money,  for  what  purposes  they  should  make 
the  gift,  and  what  should  be  its  continuance. — 
Resolutions  on  Pe.\ce  Propositions.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  91.     (Aug.  28,  1776.) 

8332.  TAXES,  Consumption  and.— The 
objects  of  finance  in  the  United  States  have 
hitherto  been  very  simple;  merely  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  government  on  its  peace 
establishment,  and  to  pay  the  debt  contracted 
in  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  means  pro- 
vided for  these  objects  were  ample,  and  rest- 
ing on  a  consumption  which  little  affected 
the  poor,  may  be  said  to  have  been  felt  by 
none. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  194.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
395.     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8333.  TAXES,  Exact  division  of.— It 
will  be  said  that,  though,  for  taxes,  there  may 
always  be  found  a  divisor  which  will  appor- 
tion them  among  the  States  according  to  num- 
bers exactly,  without  leaving  any  remainder, 
yet,  for  representatives,  there  can  be  no  such 
common  ratio,  or  divisor,  which,  applied  to 
the  several  numbers,  will  divide  them  exactly, 
without  a  remainder  or  fraction.  I  answer, 
then,  that  taxes  must  be  divided  exactly,  and 
representatives  as  nearly  as  the  nearest  ratio 
will  admit. — Opinion  on  Apportionment 
Bill,    vii,  596.    Ford  ed..  v,  495.     (1792.) 

8334.  TAXES,  Excessive.— Our  taxes  are 
now  a  third  and  will  soon  be  half  of  our 


whole  exports;  and  when  you  add  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  Governments  we  shall  be 
found  to  have  got  to  the  plenum  of  taxation 
in  ten  short  years  of  peace.  Great  Britain, 
after  centuries  of  wars  and  revolutions,  had  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war  taxed 
only  to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  her  ex- 
ports.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  iv,  284.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  351.    (Pa.,  Feb.  i799) 

8335.  TAXES,  Excise.— The  excessive 
unpopularity  of  the  excise  and  bank  bills  in 
the  South,  I  apprehend,  will  produce  a  stand 
against  the  Federal  Government. — To  Will- 
iam Short.  Ford  ed.,  v,  296.  (Pa.,  March 
1791.) 

8336. .    I  hope  the  death  blow  to 

that  most  vexatious  and  unproductive  of  all 
taxes  [excise]  was  given  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  administration,  and  believe  its 
revival  would  give  the  deathblow  to  any  ad- 
ministration whatever. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, v,  583.   Ford  ed.,  ix,  320.    (M.,  1811.) 

8337. .     If  the  excise  tax  could 

be  collected  from  those  who  buy  to  sell  again, 
so  as  to  prevent  domiciliary  visits  by  the  of- 
ficers, I  think  it  would  be  acceptable,  and,  I 
am  sure,  a  wholesome  tax. — To  Mr.  Nelson. 
vi,  47.     (M.,  April  1812.) 

8338.  TAXES,  Imposition  of.— No  tax 
should  ever  be  yielded  for  a  longer  term  than 
that  of  the  Congress  wanting  it,  except  when 
pledged  for  the  reimbursement  of  a  loan. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  395. 
(P.F..  Sep.  1813.) 

8339.  TAXES,  Income. — ^Taxes  on  con- 
sumption like  those  on  capital  or  income,  to 
be  just,  must  be  uniform. — To  Samuel 
Smith,  vii,  285.  Ford  ed.,  x,  252.  (M., 
1823.)     See  Taxation,  Basis  of. 

8340.  TAXES,   Land.— I   am    suggesting 
an    idea   on   the   subject   of  taxation   which 
might,  perhaps,  facilitate  much  that  business, 
and  reconcile  all  parties.     That  is     *     *     ♦ 
to  lay  a  land  tax,  leviable  in  1798,  &c.    But  if 
by  the  last  day  of  1798.  any  State  shall  bring 
its  zvhole  quota  into  the  Federal  Treasury, 
the  tax  shall  be  suspended  one  year  for  that 
State.     If  by  the  end  of  the  next  year  they 
bring  another  year's  tax,  it  shall  be  suspended 
a    second   year   as   to    them,    and    so    toties 
quoties  forever.    If  they  fail,  the  Federal  col- 
lectors will  go  on,  of  course,  to  make  their 
collection.     In    this   way,   those   who   prefer 
excises  may  raise  their  quota  by  excises,  and 
those  who  prefer  land  taxes  may  raise  by  land 
taxes,  either  on  the  Federal  plan,  or  on  any 
other  of   their  ov/n  NvVikh  they  like  better. 
This  would  te«4      I  tVv\tvV,  to  make  the  Gen- 
eral Governmll^'  t>op>3^w,  and  to  render  the 
State  LegisUh,^  ^^viselvil  ^\\\es  and  associates 
instead    ai^}'^^     ^nd  Vo  mo\hiy  the  harsh 
tone  of  gov?>^S,  ^^  vi\v\ch  has  heetv  asserted. 
I  find  the^^^VC^'Sitv^Vot^ost^^^^^ 
whom  l^l^.lt'l,\^^%^-:^l^^ 
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8341. .    I  think  that  the  matter 

of  finances,  which  has  set  the  people  of  Eu- 
rope to  thinking,  is  now  advanced  to  that 
point  with  us,  that  the  next  step  (and  it  is 
an  unavoidable  one),  a  land  tax,  will  awaken 
our  constituents,  and  call  for  inspection  into 
past  proceedings. — To  St.  George  Tucker. 
iv,  197.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  169.    (M.,  1797.) 

8342. .    It    had    been    expected 

that  wc  must  have  laid  a  land  tax  this  session 
[of  Congress].  However,  it  is  thought  we 
can  get  along  another  year  without  it. — To 
Peregrine  Fitzhugh.  iv,  217.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
210.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

8343. .  A  land  tax  is  the  de- 
cided resource  of  many  [of  the  federalists], 
perhaps  of  a  majority. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  243.    (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

8344 .    The  federalists  talk  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

of  a  land  tax.  This  will  probably  not  be  op- 
posed. The  only  question  will  be,  how  to 
modify  it.  On  this  there  may  be  a  great  di- 
versity of  sentiment.  One  party  will  want  to 
make  it  a  new  source  of  patronage  and  ex- 
pense.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  234.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  22i7.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

8345. .    The  land  tax  is  now  on 

the  carpet  to  raise  two  millions  of  dollars; 
yet  I  think  they  must  at  least  double  it,  as  the 
expenses  of  the  provisional  army  were  not 
provided  for  in  it,  and  will  require  of  itself 
four  millions  a  year. — To  James  Monroe,  iv, 
242.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  156.     (Pa.,  May  1798.) 

8346. .     In   most  of  the  middle 

and  southern  States  some  land  tax  is  now 
paid  into  the  State  treasury,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  lands  have  been  classed  and  valued, 
and  the  tax  assessed  according  to  that  valua- 
tion. In  these  an  excise  is  most  odious.  In 
the  eastern  States  land  taxes  are  odious,  ex- 
cises less  unpopular. — To  Dupont  de  Ne- 
mours, v,  583.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  321.  (M.,  April 
i«ii.) 

8347.  TAXES,  Legislation  and.— Taxes 
slumld  be  continued  by  annual  or  biennial  re- 
enactments.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  195.  Ford 
Ki)..  ix,  395-     (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8348. .  Taxes  should  be  con- 
tinued by  annuel  or  biennial  rcenactments,  be- 
cause a  constant  hold,  by  the  nation,  of  the 
strings  of  the  public  purse,  is  a  salutary  re- 
straint from  which  an  honest  government 
ought  not  to  wish,  nor  a  corrupt  one  to  be 
permitted  to  be  fre^.— To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
195.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.     (P.F.,  Sep.  181 3.) 

8349.  TAXES,  Necessary  wants  and.— 

Taxe<  should  be  proportioned  to  what  may 
be  annually  spared  by  the  individual. — To 
Jamks  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  15.  (P.,  Dec. 
1784.) 

8350.  TAXES,  Paper  money  and.— 
Every  one,  through  whose  hands  a  bill  passed, 
lost  on  that  bill  what  it  lost  in  value,  during 
the  time  it  was  in  his  hands.  This  was  a 
real  tax  on  him ;  and    »    *    *    vVvt  vwost  op- 


pressive of  all 
—To  M.  de  \ 
165.    (P.,  178 

8351.  TA3 
of.— Bitter  m< 
pression  of  Xz 
the  measure,  t 
disingenuous 
of  freeing  o 
burthens  and 
they  ascribe  it 
every  honest  1 
flow  from  ho 
may  rail  with 
jAMiN  Rush 
(W.,  1801.) 

8352.  TA2 
Whenever  w< 
which  shall  cj 
countrymen,  ^ 
of  leaving  foi 
nary  resource: 
Second  Annl 
viii,  185.    (D< 

8353.  TA3 
not  mean  tha 
with  oppressii 
the  idle  or  th 
ding  for  a  civ 
Proposition. 

8354.  TA2 

I  have  not  se 
reconcilable, 
disgusting  pil' 
tion  the  peop 
resentatives  c 
SON.    vi,  47. 

8355.  TA2 
pose  on  our  < 
*  *  ♦  [is  c 
we  are  to  gui 
ings. — Secone 
Ford  ed.,  viii, 

8356.  TA3 

the  Committe 
ibc  amount  < 
dashing  propc 
I  shall  consid< 
constituents  ( 
man  has  grea 
spirit  of  the 
Whatever  th< 
either  marke: 
it  is  to  be  do; 
at  home  are 
been  feeding  ( 
day  of  collec 
oak  leaves;  a 
all  the  United 
amount  of  the 
bold  as  was  sj 
an  annual  tax 
emissions  of  t 
emissions  she 
be  better  to 
for  redempti< 
to  our  enenv 
,  us  from  all 
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ite  of  war,  with  us  annihilates  in  an  instant 
our  surplus  produce,  that  on  which  we 
pended  for  many  comforts  of  life.  This 
iders  particularly  expedient  the  throwing  a 
rt  of  the  burdens  of  war  on  times  of  peace 
d  commerce. — To  James  Monroe,  vi,  395. 
iRD  ED.,  ix,  493.    (M.,  Oct.  1814.) 

5357. .     Instead  of  taxes  for  the 

lole  year's  expenses,  which  the  people  can- 
t  pay,  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  interest 
d  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  principal  will 
mmand  the  whole  sum,  and  throw  a  part 
the  burdens  of  war  on  times  of  peace  and 
Dsperity. — To  William  Short,  vi,  401. 
I.,  1814.) 

3358.  TAXES,  Wasted.— If  there  be  any- 
ng  amiss  in  the  present  state  of  our  affairs, 
the  formidable  deficit  lately  unfolded  to 
indicates,  I  ascribe  it  to  the  inattention  of 
ngress  to  their  duties,  to  their  unwise  dis- 
ation  and  waste  of  the  public  contributions. 
ley  seemed,  some  little  while  ago,  to  be  at  a 
;s  for  objects  whereon  to  throw  away  the 
pposed  fathomless  funds  of  the  treasury. 
*  *  I  am  aware  that  in  one  of  their  most 
inous  vagaries  the  people  were  themselves 
grayed  into  the  same  phrenzy  with  their 
)resentatives.  The  deficit  produced,  and  a 
ivy  tax  to  supply  it,  will.  I  trust,  bring  both 
iheir  sober  senses. — To  Thomas  Ritchie. 
.  191.    Forded.,  x.  170.    (M.,  1820.) 

)359.  TAX-GATHEBEBS,    Cost   of.— 

ir  tax-gatherers  in  Virginia  cost  as  much  as 
J  whole  civil  list  bcsices. — To  James  Madi- 
?^.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  16.     (P.,  1784.) 

)360.  TAX-GATHEBEBS,     Discontent 

d. — The  tax-gatherer  has  already  excited 
content.— To  James  Madison,  iv,  261. 
RD  ED.,  vii,  313.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

5361.  TAYLOB  (John),  Political  prin- 
>les. — Colonel  Taylor  and  myself  have 
ely.  if  ever,  differed  in  any  political  principle 
importance.  Rvery  act  of  his  life,  and  every 
rd  he  ever  wrote,  satisfies  me  of  this. — 
Thomas  Ritchie,  vii,  191.  Ford  ed.,  x, 
).     (M..   1820.) 

5362. .     Colonel    Taylor's    book 

"  Constructions  Construed "  *  *  *  is 
'  most  logical  retraction  of  our  governments 
the  or  g'nal  and  true  principles  of  the  Con- 
dition creating  them,  whi  h  has  appeared 
cc  the  adoption  of  that  nstrument.  I  may 
:  perhaps  concur  in  all  its  opinions,  ^reat  and 
all.  for  no  two  men  ever  thought  alike  on  so 
ny  points.  But  on  all  imnortant  questions, 
conta'ns  the  true  pol  tical  faith,  to  which 
jry  catholic  republican  should  steadfastlv 
d.  It  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  afl 
■  functionaries,  autiioritatively.  as  a  stand- 
:  instruction  and  true  exposition  of  our  Con- 
:ution.  as  understood  at  the  time  we  agreed 
t. — To  Spf,n<  i:r  Roane,  vii,  213.  Ford 
,  X.  189.     (M..  1821.) 

5363.  TEA,  Duty  on.— So  inscrutable  is 
'  arrangement  of  causes  and  consequences  in 
s  world,  thpt  a  two-pcnnv  duty  on  tea.  un- 
itly  imposed  in  a  se(iue<?tered  part  of  it. 
inges  the  condition  of  all   its  inhabitants. — 

TOBIOGRAPHv.         1.       I06.         FORD      ED.,      1,       I47. 

J21.)     See  Boston  Port  Bill. 


8364.  TEACHEBS,    Appreciation   of.— 

Respect  and  gratitude  [are]  due  to  those  Who 
devote  their  time  and  efforts  to  render  the 
youths  of  every  successive  age  fit  governors  for 
the  next.— To  Hugh  L.  White,  v,  522.  (M.. 
1810.) 

8365.  TEMPEB,  Southern.— Our  South- 
ern sun  has  been  accused  of  sometimes  sub- 
limating the  temper  too  highly. — To  E.  Rut- 
ledge,     iii,     166.     Ford    ed.,    v,    197.     (N.Y.. 

1790.) 

8366.  TEKFEB,  Smooth.— Nothing  ena- 
bles a  man  to  get  along  in  business  so  wdl  as  a 
smooth  temper. — Anas.  Ford  ed..  i.  117. 
(1808.)  '      '     ^^^ 

8367.  TEMPEBAKCE,  At  table.— In  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  [the  French]  are  far 
before  us,  because,  with  good  taste  Uiey  unite 
temperance.  They  do  not  terminate  the  most 
sociable  meals  by  transforming  themselves  into- 
brutes. — To  Mr.  Bellini,     i,  445.     (P.,  1785.) 

8368.  TEMPEBAJNTCE,  France  and.— I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  man  drunk  in  France, 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people. — To  Mr. 
Bellini.     •,   445.     (P.,    1785.) 

8369.  TEMPEBAJNTCE,  Principles  of  .—I 

have  received  and  read  with  thankfulness  and 
pleasure  your  denunciation  of  the  abuses  of 
tobacco  and  wine.  Yet  however  sound  in  its. 
principles,  I  expect  it  will  be  but  a  sermon  to 
the  wind.  You  will  find  it  ♦  ♦  ♦  difficult 
to  inculcate  these  sanative  precepts  on  the  sen- 
sualities of  the  present  day. — To  Dr.  Benja- 
min Waterhouse,  vii,  252.  Ford  ed.,  x,  210. 
(M.,    1822.) 

—  TEMPEBATTTBE.- See  Climate. 

8370.  TENANTS,  For  Monticello.— The 
subject  [obtaining  tenants]  is  one  I  have  very 
much  at  heart,  for  I  find  I  am  not  fit  to  be  a 
farmer  with  the  kind  of  labor  we  have,  and  also 
subject  to  such  long  avocation. — To  S.  T. 
Mason.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  396.     (M.,  Oct.   1799.) 

8371.  TENANTS,  Seeking.— You  prom- 
Lsed  to  endeavor  to  send  me  some  tenants.  I 
am  waiting  for  them.  ♦  ■♦  ♦  Tenants  of  anv 
size  may  be  accommodated  wth  the  number  of 
fields  suited  to  their  force.  Only  send  me  good 
people.— To  S.  T.  Mason.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  283. 
(M.,   1798.) 

8372.  TEBNANT     (J.     B.),     HamUton 

and. — Ternant  has  at  length  openly  hoisted 
the  flag  of  monarehv  by  going  into  deep  mourn- 
ing for  his  prince  [Louis  XVI.].  I  suspect  he 
thinks  a  cessation  of  his  visits  to  me  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  to  this  pious  duty.  A  con- 
nection between  him  and  Hamilton  seems  to 
be  springing  up. — To  Tames  Madison,  iii.  520. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,    193.     (Pa.,.  1793.) 

8373.  TEBNANT  (J.  B.),  Medal  for.— 

The  Preside.it  of  the  United  States,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Primary  Executive  Council  of 
the  French  Republic,  has  expressed  his  sense  of 
your  merit,  and  his  entire  approbation  of  your 
conduct  wh'Me  here.  He  has  also  charged  me  to 
convey  to  yourself  the  same  sentiments  on  hir 
part.  It  is  with  pleasure  I  obey  this  charge. 
in  bearing  witness  to  the  candor  and  integ^ty 
of  your  conduct  with  us,  and  to  the  share  you 
mav  justly  cla'm  in  the  cultivation  of  hatm-ciTc^ 
and  good  understanding  Vit\:^N«'^Tv  ^i^^^  Vwc\  ^"^- 
t'on«»  ♦  *  ♦.  M  testVtnoTv^  ol  \Vvt  x^^^.-aL-iA  o\  ^^ 
United  States,  vie  sVvaW  \«V^  ^tw  «ax\^  ^icc»»v««^ 
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to  ask  your  acceptance  of  a  medal  and  chain 
of  gold  on  their  part. — To  Jean  Baptiste  Ter- 
NANT.     Ford  kd.,  vi,  263.     (Pa.,   1793.) 

8374.  TERNANT  (J.  B.),  Shifting  af- 
filiations.— When  Ternant  received  certain 
account  of  his  appointment,  th'nking  he  had 
iMithing  further  to  hope  from  the  Jacobins,  he 
that  very  day  found  out  something  to  l>e  of- 
icnded  at  in  me  (in  which  I  had  been  made 
c.v  o^icio  the  ostensible  agent  in  what  came 
from  another  ciuarter.  and  he  has  never  been 
undeceived),  attached  himself  intimately  to 
Hamilton,  put  on  mourninij  for  the  King,  and 
became  a  perfect  counter-revolutioner.  A  few 
<lays  ago.  he  received  a  letter  from  Genet,  giving 
him  a  hope  they  will  employ  him  in  the  army. 
On  this,  he  tacked  about  again,  became  a 
Jacobin,  and  refused  to  present  the  Viscount 
Noailles,  and  some  other  French  aristocrats 
arrived  here.  However,  he  will  hardly  have 
the  impudence  to  speak  to  me  again. — To  James 
Monroe,  iii,  540.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  240.  (Pa.,  May 
1793.) 

8375.  TERNANT  (J.  B.),  Soldier.— Ter- 
nant establshed  a  solid  reputation  in  Europe 
by  his  conduct  when  Generalissimo  of  one  o? 
the  United  Provinces,  during  their  late  dis- 
turbances ;  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  if  he 
had  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  principal  prov- 
ince, instead  of  the  Rhingrave  de  balm,  he 
would  have  saved  that  cause. — To  John  Jay.  ii. 
572.     (P..  1789.) 

8376.  TERRITORY,  Acquisition  of.— I 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has 
been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid 
apprehension  that  the  enlargement  of  our 
territory  would  endanger  its  Union.  But 
wlu)  can  limit  the  extent  to  which  the  federa- 
tive principle  may  operate  effectively? — Sec- 
ond IxAucrKAi-  .^DDRF.ss.  viii.  41.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  ,^44.     (1805.)     See  Louisiana. 

—  TERRITORY,  Acquisition  of  Canada. 
— See  C-\N.M)A. 

8377.  TERRITORY,  Admission  of  new 
States. — I  am  aware  of  the  force  of  the  ob- 
servations yon  make  on  the  power  given  by 
the  G^nstitution  10  Congress,  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  I'nion,  without  restraining  the 
subject  to  the  territory  then  constituting  the 
I'nitod  Stato<.  But  when  I  consider  that  the 
limits  of  the  I'nited  States  are  precisely  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  the  Constitution 
expressly  declares  it.sclf  to  be  made  for  the 
I'niteil  States.  I  cannot  help  believing  the  in- 
tention was  to  permit  Congress  to  admit  into 
the  I'nion  new  State>.  which  should  be 
formed  out  of  the  territory  for  which,  and 
under  wIk^sc  authority  alone,  they  were  then 
acting.  I  (!o  nin  believe  it  was  meant  that 
thoy  might  receive  ICngland,  Ireland.  Holland, 
&-C..  mto  it.  which  would  be  the  ca^e  on  your 
c<n-truction. — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  iv. 
505.     FoKM)  Fi>..  viii,  J47.     (M..  Sep.  1803.) 

8378.  TERRITORY,    Alienation     of.— 

The  power  :o  alienate  the  unffcof^lcd  terri- 
t<>rics  oi  any  State,  is  not  among  the  enumer- 
:\H-\\  i>i)Wor>  given  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
t'.OTKTal  (Jovcrnment,  and  if  we  may  go  out 
of  ih.a:  instrument,  and  accommoiiatc  to  cx- 
\\:r)uics  iK'r.ich  may  arise  by  alienating  the  uti- 
tcoplcA  territory  of  a  State,  we  may  accoin- 
iiiodaio  ourselves  a  V\U\c  moic  \iv  ;iV\<i.w;5\\Tv\^ 


that  which  is  pcof*lrd,  and  still  a  little 
by  selling  the  pcoflc  themselves.  .-\  s 
or  two  more  in  the  degree  of  exigency 
that  will  be  requisite,  and  of  that  degre 
shall  ourselves  be  the  judges.  However, 
it  not  be  hoped  that  these  questions  arc 
ever  laid  to  rest  by  the  *  *  *  amend 
*  *  *  to  the  Constitution,  declaring 
pressly  that  **  the  powers  not  delegate 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution  ai 
served  to  the  States  respectively  '*  ?  Ai 
the  General  Government  has  no  pow< 
alienate  the  territory  of  a  State,  it  is  tc 
resistible  an  argument  10  deny  ourselvc 
use  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.* — To  A 
ANDER  Hamilton.    Ford  ed.,  v,  443.     (i 

8379. .    A  disastrous  war  n 

by  necessity,  supersede  this  stipulation 
provision  of  the  Constitution  gtiarant 
every  State  against  the  invasion  of  its 
ritory]  (as  necessity  is  above  all  law) 
oblige  them  to  abandon  a  part  of  a  State 
nothing  short  of  this  can  justify  or  0 
.such  an  abandonment. — Mississii'Pi  Rive 

STRUCTIONS.    vii,  573.    FORD  ED.,  V,  464.   (  I 

8380. .._.     We    have    neither 

right  nor  the  disposition  to  alienate  an 
of  what  belongs  to  any  member  of  our  U 
— Mississippi  River  Instructions,  vii, 
Ford  ed.,  v,  476.    ( 1 792. ) 

,      8381. .     [President  Washin 

at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  submitted  the  quest 
•*  Will  it  be  expedient  to  relinquish  tc 
Indians  the  right  of  soil  of  any  part  o 
land  north  of  the  Ohio,  if  essential  to  pea 
The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  War 
the  Attorney  General  are  of  opinion  it  w 
expedient  to  make  such  relinquishment  i 
sential  to  peace,  provided  it  do  not  in( 
any  lands  sold  or  reserved  for  special 
poses  (the  reservations  for  trading  place: 
cepted).  The  Secretary  of  State  is  of  < 
ion  that  the  Executive  and  Senate  have 
thority  to  stipulate  with  the  Indians,  and 
if  essential  to  peace,  it  will  be  expediei 
stipulate  that  we  will  not  settle  any  1 
between  those  already  sold  or  reser\'C<l 
special  purposes,  and  the  lines  heretc 
validly  established  with  the  Indians. — C 
ION  ON  Indian  War.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  191.  ( 
1793.) 

8382. .     I  considered  [at  a  i 

net  meeting]  that  the  Executive,  with  e 
or  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  coul< 
alien  any  part  of  our  territory;  that  bj 
law  of  nations  it  was  settled,  that  the  ' 
and  indivisibility  of  the  society  was  so  ft 
mental,  that  it  could  not  be  dismemberc 
the  constituted  authorities,  except,  i,  v 
all  pozvcr  was  delegated  to  them  (as  ii 
case  of  despotic  governments),  or.  2,  wh 
was  expressly  delegated ;  that  neither  of 
delegations  had  been  made  to  our  Ge 
Government  and.  therefore,  that  it  ha 
right  to  dismember  or  alienate  any  porti< 
territory  once  ultimately  consolidated  witi 
and  that  we  could  no  more  cede  to  the  In 

*  The  navig^ation  of  the  Misaiuippi  River  w 
\  %>aL\>S«cx  >uLder  consideration.— EDITOR. 
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than  to  the  English  or  Spaniards,  as  it  might, 
according  to  acknowledged  principles,  remain 
as  irrevocably  and  eternally  with  the  one  as  the 
other.  But  I  thought,  that  as  we  had  a  right 
to  sell  and  settle  lands  once  comprehended 
within  our  lines,  so  we  might  forbear  to  ex- 
ercise that  right,  retaining  the  property  till 
circumstances  should  be  more  favorable  to 
the  settlement,  and  this  I  agreed  to  do  in  the 
present  instance,  if  necessary  for  peace. — 
The  Anas,  ix,  137.  Ford  ed.,  i,  219.  (Feb. 
1793) 

8383. .     The  Cabinet  met  *  ♦  * 

on  the  subject  of  your  [President  Washing- 
ton's] circular  letter,  and  agreed  on  all  points, 
except  as  to  the  power  of  ceding  territory,  on 
which  point  there  remained  the  same  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  when  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  your  presence. — To  President  | 
Washington.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  212.  (Pa.,  April 
1793.) 

8384.  .    The  negotiators  at  Ghent 

are  agreed  in  everything  except  as  to  a  rag  of 
Maine,  which  we  cannot  yield  nor  they  se- 
riously care  about. — To  Mrs.  Trist.  D.  L.  J. 
359.     (M.,  Dec.  1814.) 

8385.  TEBBITOBTy  Annexation  of 
Canada. — That  Bonaparte  would  give  us  the 
Floridas  to  withhold  intercourse  with  the  resi- 
due of  the  [Spanish]  colonies  cannot  be 
doubted.  But  that  is  no  price;  because  they 
are  ours  in  the  first  moment  of  the  first  war; 
and  until  a  war  they  are  of  no  particular 
necessity  to  us.  But,  although  with  difficulty, 
'le  will  consent  to  our  receiving  Cuba  into 
our  Union,  to  prevent  our  aid  to  Mexico  and 
the  other  provinces.  That  would  be  a  price, 
and  I  would  immediately  erect  a  column  on 
ihe  southernmost  limit  of  Cuba  and  inscribe 
on  it  a  ne  plus  ultra  as  to  us  in  that  direction. 
We  should  then  have  only  to  include  the 
north  in  our  Confederacy,  which  would  be,  of 
course,  in  the  first  war,  and  we  should  have 
such  an  empire  for  liberty  as  she  has  never 
surveyed  since  the  creation;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded no  Constitution  was  ever  before  so 
well  calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire 
and  self-government.— To  President  Madi- 
son.   V,  444.    (M..  April  1809.)    See  Canada. 

8386.  TEBBITOBT,  British  acquisition 
of  American. — The  consequences  of  their 
[the  British]  acquiring  all  the  country  on  our 
frontier,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's, 
are  too  obvious  to  you  to  need  development. 
You  will  readily  see  the  dangers  which  would 
then  environ  us.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  in- 
timate to  them  that  we  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  enterprises  of  this  kind ;  that  we  should  con- 
template a  change  of  neighbors  with  extreme 
uneasiness;  and  that  a  due  balance  on  our 
borders  is  not  less  desirable  to  us.  than  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  always  ap- 
peared to  them.  We  wish  to  be  neutral,  and 
we  will  be  so,  if  they  will  execute  the  treaty 
[of  peace]  fairly,  and  attempt  no  conquests 
adjoining  us.  The  first  condition  is  just;  the 
second  imposes  no  hardship  on  them.  They 
cannot  complain  that  the  other  dominions  of 


Spain  would  be  so  narrow  as  not  to  leave 
them  room  enough  for  conquest.* — To  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  iii,  182.  Ford  ed.,  v,  224. 
(N.Y.,  1790.) 

8387. .     It    was    evident    to    me 

that  the  British  had  it  in  view  to  claim  a  slice 
on  our  north-western  quarter,  that  they  may 
get  into  the  Mississippi;  indeed,  I  thought 
it  presented  as  a  .sort  of  make-weight  with 
the  posts  to  compensate  the  great  losses  their 
citizens  had  sustained  by  the  infractions  [of 
the  treaty  of  peace]  charged  on  us. — The 
Anas,  ix,  428.  Ford  ed.,  i,  196.  (June 
1792.) 

8388.  TEBBITOBT,  Cession  of  North- 
west.— The  territories  contained  within  the 
charters  erecting  the  Colonies  of  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina,  are 
hereby  ceded,  released,  and  forever  confirmed 
to  the  people  of  those  Colonies  respectively, 
with  all  the  rights  of  property,  jurisdiction 
and  government,  and  all  other  rights  whatso- 
ever which  might  at  any  time,  heretofore,  have 
been  claimed  by  this  colony  [Virginia].  The 
western  and  northern  extent  of  this  country 
shall  in  all  other  respects  stand  as  fixed  by 
the  charter  of until,  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  or  more  Territories  shall  be  laid 
off  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  for 
new  colonies,  which  colonies  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  same  fundamental  laws  con- 
tained in  this  instrument,  and  shall  be  free 
and  independent  of  this  Colony  and  of  all 
the  world. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  25.  (June  1776.)  See  Western 
Territory. 

8389. .    The   General    Assembly 

shall  have  power  to  sever  from  this  State  all 
or  any  parts  of  its  territory  westward  of  the 
Ohio,  or  of  the  meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Kanawha. — Proposed  Constitution  for 
Virginia,  viii,  446.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  325. 
(1783.) 

8390. .    I  do  myself  the  honor  of 

transmitting  to  your  Excellency  a  resolution 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Common- 
wealth, entered  into  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress  of  September  6th,  1780. 
on  the  subject  of  confederation.  I  shall  he 
rendered  very  happy  if  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  that  important  convention,  shall  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  equally  to  its  completion.  This 
single  event,  could  it  take  place  shortly,  would 
overweigh  every  success  which  the  enemy 
[England]  have  hitherto  obtained,  and  render 
desperate  the  hopes  to  which  those  successes 
have  given  birth. — To  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, i,  287.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  423.  (R.,  January 
17,  1781.) 

8391.  TEBBITOBY,  Constitution  and. 
— No  constitution  was  ever  before  so  well 
calculated  as  ours  for  extensive  empire  and 
self-government. — To  President  Madison,  v, 
444.     (M.,  April  1809.) 

*  Morris  was  then  informal  airent  of  the  United 
States  in  London.  It  was  feared  that  England  would 
wrest  Louisiana  from  Spain.—EDITOR. 
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TZBBITOBY,    Coxutituticn    uid  ac- 
quisition of  foreign.— .S^it  Lov;»:ana 

V5&2.  TEBBITOBY,  CaUu— I  car.dicly 
ff. :.:':'.  *;  i*  J  ;.i  .':  T.frr  !'x^k*'i  on  Oj'-4  a.^  the 
r-.o  .•.  ;r.*'::' ■■.*.:.;(  i'i'ii'.i^n  Ahich  '".o-'.'l  ever  b« 
r:.i'I'-  *o  '.Mr     ,  *':rri  of  .S*;i:'r- — To  PkZis::^tN"T 

8:593.  TEBBITOBY,     Disputed.— The 


!.--, 


;err. 


>-^::: 


i'lv 


/«  «. * 


wvK'-A  \'f  th':ir- 


om 


'.ry  '/?  :i  :  ♦'rr  Col'.ny  *  ■  "  . 
.:',r.  V.  ;.r.v-v*:r  it  v:.  -.vii!  nst  ar.nir.:- 
!::ri'I        'I  K'-y   '/.:II   r*^rr.a:n   to  l»e  oc- 


"  ;i:'"l  ',y  '•.::.';:;' an-,  an'l  wh'--'.h';r  tht-c  le 
''.•::,•"!  'rj  "K*:  rr.-n.Ji'-r ,  of  thir  or  that  of  the 
•  ri.f'-'j  .'-.'a''--,  v.ill  \,*i  thought  a  matter  of 
!:!»I"  r;iorfj'rit  \A:iihy.  To  Pk.vn.-vlvaxia 
''.'o;.vf..';7[o:..     Fou/kij.,  ii.  ^5.     O^-Iy  i//^-^ 

8304.  TEBBITOBY,  Dissensions  and.— 
'I  li«-  larK'T  '*nr  ;i    o'.ialion,  tl;*:  h'-s  wiil  it  i>e 

Iink'-n  by  I'^al  pa-. -ions. — ShfoNo  Ixalovral 
Aiiiii*! '.'.     v:ii.  41      V*ti(U  YAK,  viii.  544.     M805.; 

8305.  - .    It  .se*:fTis  that  the  smaller 

flu-  o'i'ty  \\\o  hitt':r'T  thf  '!i--cn-ion-.  into 
vAw'h  V  lirr.tk ..  fVrhaps  lhi=^  ohscrvaiion 
an  v/'T.  ;ill  lh«-  ohjrrction-.  Hrawn  by  Mr. 
jjolirij  A'larris  from  thi!  small  republics  of 
ii;ily.  I  b'Ii<-v«:  011  r*  i-.  to  owe  its  permanence 
!'•  it.  KT'-Jit  rxt<-rit.  an^l  tli'-  smaller  portion 
f «;Mip;ir;itivfly,  wlii'h  ran  <'vcr  be  convulsed 
;if  on*-  tiim-  by  l«;cal  pas-ion-. — To  GovEKNOK 
k'lm.r'T  Wir.i.iAMS.  v,  2og.  Ford  ki>.,  ix,  167. 
aV..  iHr.;.) 

83fKi. The  extent  of  our  tcrri- 

triry  rciirr.  it,  I  hope,  from  the  vindictive 
pa  sir^ii .  f,f  till'  pr-ity  incorporations  of  (ireece. 

To  I'j.iiiMiK.i:  i'lVMKW.  vi,  63.  roRi)  EiJ.,  ix. 
.^ui.     (M..  1H12.) 

83fi7.  I   •-(•('  r.nr  safety  in  the 

rvtriit  nf  diir  (' )n frdrracy.  and  in  the  prob- 
.ilnhty  iliat  in  tlir  pniiiortion  f)f  that  tin*  snnnd 
p;ii;  .  will  alvvavi  br  stillicient  to  cnish  out 
liiial  p'»i  en      To   IIokatio  (\.  Si'AKKoud,     vi, 

83f)8.  ....     r    still    believe   that    the 

\v«-ti-in  cxtrii  ion  of  oiir  territory  will  ensure 
it  «liMaii"ii.  by  overrnlinK  local  fartion^^. 
v.birli  itiielil  JiMkr  a  •■inalUT  association. — To 
III  Ni'v  I  )i  \i;iioi<N.  vii,  JiS.  b'oki>  Ki).,  x,  lyj. 
(M  .  iS.M   ) 

8.'U)f>.  TKRRITORY,  European  influence 
in  AniiM-irnn. — We  ronsidcr  their  interesis 
j("iiba  ami  Mr\ieo|  .-ind  ours  a^  the  same, 
and  tli;it  tin-  obieel  of  both  iiiust  be  to  <-xoltide 
;il!   I'.in<>n(;m  mllnenee  from  this  hemisphere. 

To  (ioM  |;N(.|.-  l"l  Ali:i»UNK.  V,  S^\.  h\)Kl)  Kl)., 
IN.    .•!  .^        (  \V..    O.-t       ISOS.  ) 

KIOO.  TERRITORY,     Expansion     of.— 

( )nr  » I'Uii  <'i  i;u  y  inu'^t  be  viewed  as  the  ne-^t 
lnMii  wbiili  .ill  \mcriea.  North  and  South,  is 
\u  W  pt«M'l'd.  We  '-honld  take  care.  too.  not 
to  tbitiK  It  for  tile  interest  <»f  ih.ii  ureat  Con  i- 
neui  tt>  pii'^s  ti>o  sonn  t»n  the  Sp;iniar<N. 
Those  loiniti  ie-^  cannot  be  in  better  han<U. 
Mv  fear  i>  ihal  lUey  are  loo  feeble  to  hold 


-vancec  :c  gain  ::  :r:cs  usee:  flece  by  pica 
—  io  Ai:K:a.v:.o  5tl\^2t.  i,  sx^.  Fcks  c 
:v.  :Sg.     .P.,  ir^.j 

®*^1- ■    However  our  present  i: 

:*:r^^'.-  rr.ay  restrain  U5  wiiin  ccr  own  lis:! 
::  :•  irr.pojv.Ve  r.:-:  to  '.>:k  frrward  to  d:?ta: 
!::r.t-.  when  our  rapid  mulvlp^.catica  w-;!  o 
;.ar.d  ::5c:f  beyond  ihose  lirriis.  and  cover  tl 
whole  r.or.hcm,  :f  net- the  i-rjihem  ODutineJ 
with  a  people  ^peaking  the  fanie  languag 
governed  :n  ^in-.ilar  fonr.*.  and  by  stmiiar  lai 
*  •  "  .—To  Jame5  Monroe.  ':v.  420.  Fa 
hii.,  viii.  105.     ( \V..  Nov.  l&)i.) 

8402.  TEBBITOBY,  Good  gownuna 

and.— Our  present  federal  limits  arc  not  t< 
large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the  ii 
crea-e  of  votes  in  Congress  produce  any  i 
efTcct.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  tl 
iittlc  divisions  at  present  existing  there.— 1 
.ARCHIBALD  Stuart,  i.  518.  Ford  ed..  iv,  18 
<  P..  Jan.  1786.) 

8403.  TEBBITOBY,  Holding  foreign.- 

The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  f( 
our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  ii 
corporating  foreign  nations  into  our  Unio 
The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occu 
rcnce  [Louisiana  purchase]  which  so  mu< 
advances  the  good  of  their  country,  have  coi 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The  Legi 
laturc  in  casting  behind  them  metaphysic 
subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like  faiti 
ful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it.  ar 
throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doir 
for  them  unauthorized,  what  we  know  ih< 
would  have  done  for  themselves  had  th< 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  < 
a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  his  wai 
in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  this  i< 
your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind  you 
you  may  disavow  me.  and  I  must  get  out  c 
the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my  duiv  t 
risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not  bc'di: 
avowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act  of  ir 
deinnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  the  Con 
.stituiion.  by  more  strongly  marking  out  it 
lines.— To  John  C.  Breck^ridge.  iv,  5a 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  244.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

8404.  TEBBITOBY,  Naval  defence  and 
—Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted  whid 
would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. — To  Presi 
ULNT  Madison,    v,  445.    (M..  April  1809.) 

8405.  TEBBITOBY,     Pacific.— On    th( 

waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  can  found  no  claitr 
in  right  of  Louisiana.  If  we  claim  that  oiun 
try  at  all,  it  must  be  on  Astor's  settlcmcn 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  prin 
ciple  of  the  jus  ficutium  of  America,  that  whci 
a  civilized  nation  takes  pos.session  of  ili 
mouth  of  a  river  in  a  new  co'TUtry.  tb 
possession  is  considered  as  including' all  ii 
waters.— To  John  Melish.  vii.  51.  (M.,  1816 

8406.  TEBBITOBY,  Preservation  of.- 
Were  we  to  give  up  half  our  territory  [Mi 
sissippi  region]  rather  than  engage  in  a  jti 
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war  to  preserve  it,  we  should  not  keep  the 
other  half  long. — Instructions  to  William 
Carmichael.  ix,  412.  Ford  ed.,  v,  226. 
{1790.) 

_  TEBBITOBY,  Purchase  of  Florida.— 
See  Florida. 

8407.  TEBBITOBY,   PurcluuMe  of  In- 
dian.— To  be  prepared  against  the  occupation 
of    Louisiana   by   a   powerful    and   enterpr'sing 
people  [the  French],  it  is  important  that,  set- 
ting  less   value   on    interior   extension   of   pur- 
chases  from   the   Indians,  we  bend  our   wnole 
views   to   the   purchase   and   settlement   of   the 
country  on  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to 
its   northern   regions,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
present   as   strong  a   front  on   our  western   as 
on  our  eastern  border,  and  plant  on  the   Mis- 
sissippi itself  the  means  of  its  own  defence.  We 
now  own  from  31**  to  the  Yazoo,  and  hope  this 
summer  to  purchase  what  belongs  to  the  Choc- 
taws    from   the   Yazoo   up   to   ther   boundary, 
supposed   to   be   about   opposite   the   mouth    of 
Arkansas.     We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  begin 
in  your  quarter,  for  which  there  is  at  present 
;»    favorable    opening.      The    Cahokias    extinct, 
we  are  entitled  to  their  country  by  our  para- 
mount  sovereignty.      The    Peorias,   we   under- 
stand,   have    all    been    driven    off    from    their 
country,   and   we   might  claim   it   in   the   same 
-way ;  but  as  we  understand  there  is  one  chief 
remaining,  who  would,  as  the  survivor  of  the 
tr-be.   sell   the  right,   it   is  better  to  give  him 
such  terms  as  win  make  him  easy  for  life,  and 
take  a  conveyance  from  him.     The  Kaskaskias 
being  reduced  to  a  few  families,  I  presume  we 
may   purchase   their   whole   country    for   what 
would  place   every   individual   of  them   at  his 
ease,  and  be  a  small  price  to  us, — ^ay  by  laying 
off    for    each    family,    wherever    tney    would 
choose  it,  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate, 
adjacent   to    each    other,    enclosing   the   whole 
in    a   s-'njB^le   fence,   and   giving   them   such   an 
annuity  m   money  or  goods   forever  as  would 
place  them   in   happiness ;   and   we  might  take 
them  also  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.     Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  these 
tribes,  we  should  proceed  to  the  settling  of  their 
boundaries  with  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kicka- 
poos,  claiming  all  doubtful  territory,  but  pay- 
ing them  a  pr  ce  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
■concurrent  claim,  and  even  prevailing  on  them, 
if   possible,  to  cede,  for  a  price,  such  of  their 
•own  unquestioned  territory  as  would  give  us  a 
<:onvenicnt  northern  boundary.     Before  broach- 
ing this,  and  whi'e  we  are  bargaining  with  the 
Kaskaskias,    the    minds    of   the    Pottawatamies 
and    K'ckanoos  should  be  soothed  and  concili- 
ated   by   liberalities   and   sincere   assurances   of 
friendship.     Perhaps  by  sending  a  well-qualified 
character  to  stay  some  time  in  Duquoin's  vil- 
lage, as  if  on  other  business,  and  to  sound  him 
and    'ntroducc    the    subject    by   degrees   to    his 
mind  and  that  of  the  other  heads  of  families, 
inculcating    in    the    way    of    conversation,    all 
Xhose    considerations    which    prove    the    advan- 
tages they  would  receive  by  a  cession  on  these 
terms,  the  object  might  be  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectually obtained  than  by  abruptly  proposing  it 
to    them   at   a   formal   treaty.     Of   the   means. 
however,  of  obtaining  what  we  wish,  you  will 
be   the  best  judge;  and  I  have  given  you  this 
view  of  the  .system  which  we  suppose  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  our- 
selves, and  finally  consolidate  our  whole  coun- 
try into  one  nation  only;  that  you  may  be  en- 
abled  the  better  to  adapt  your  means   to   the 
object,   for  this  purpose  we  have  given  you  a 
General  commission  for  treating. — To  Governor 
Harbison,    iv,  473.    (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 


8408. .    The  crisis  is  pressing: 

whatever  can  now  be  obtained  must  be  obtained 
quickly.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
hourly  expected,  by  the  French,  is  already  felt 
like  a  li^ht  breeze  by  the  Indians.  You  know 
the  sentiments  they  entertain  of  that  nation; 
under  the  hope  of  their  protection  they  wijl  -m- 
mediately  stiffen  against  cessions  of  lands  to  us. 
We  had  better,  therefore,  do  at  once  what  can 
now  be  done.  This  letter  is  to  be  considered 
as  private.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  will  perceive  how  sa- 
credly it  must  be  kept  within  your  own  breast, 
and  especially  how  improper  to  be  understood 
by  the  Indians.  For  their  interests  and  their 
tranquillity,  it  is  best  they  should  see  only  the 
present  age  of  their  history. — To  Governor 
Harrison,   iv.  474.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

8409. .    As  a  means  of  increasing 

the  security,  and  providing  a  protection  for  our 
lower  possessions  on  the  Mississippi,  I  think  it 
also  all  important  to  press  on  the  Indians,  as 
steadily  and  strenuously  as  they  can  bear,  the 
extension  of  our  purchases  on  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Yazoo  upwards;  and  to  encourage  a 
settlement  along  the  whole  length  of  that  river, 
that  't  may  possess  on  its  own  banks  the  means 
of  defending  itself,  and  presenting  as  strong 
a  frontier  on  our  western  as  we  have  on  our 
eastern  border.  We  have,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Dickinson  taking,  on  the 
Tombigbee,  only  as  much  as  will  cover  our 
actual  settlements,  to  transfer  the  purchase  from 
the  Choctaws  to  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Big  Black,  rather  than  the  fork  of  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama,  which  has  been  offered  by  them  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt  to  Ponton  and  Leslie. 
I  have  confident  expectations  of  purchasing  this 
summer  a  good  breadth  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  which  would  settle  immediately  and 
thickly ;  and  we  should  then  have  between  that 
settlement  and  the  lower  one.  only  the  unin- 
habited lands  of  the  Chickasaws  on  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  on  which  we  could  be  working  at  both 
ends.  You  will  be  sensible  that  the  preced'ng 
views,  as  well  those  which  respect  the  Euro- 
pean powers  as  the  Indians,  are  such  as  should 
not  be  formally  declared,  but  be  held  as  a  rule 
of  action  to  govern  the  conduct  of  those  within 
whose  agency  they  lie ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  instead  of  having  it  said  to  you  in  an  of- 
ficial letter,  committed  to  records  wh'ch  are 
open  to  many,  I  have  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  learn  my  views  from  a  private  and 
confidential  letter,  and  be  enabled  to  act  upon 
them  yourself,  and  guide  others  into  them. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  487.  (W.,  May 
1803.) 

8410. .  Another  important  ac- 
quisition of  territory  has  also  been  made  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  friendly 
tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  with  which  we  have 
never  had  a  difference,  reduced  by  the  wars 
and  wants  of  savage  life  to  a  few  individuals 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  has  transferred  its  country  to  the 
United  States,  reserving  only  for  its  members 
what  is  sufTicient  to  maintain  them  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are 
that  we  shall  extend  to  them  our  patronage  and 
protection,  and  give  them  certain  annual  aid? 
in  money,  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
other  articles  of  their  choice.  This  country, 
among  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits,  ex- 
tending alon^  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  to  and  up  the  Ohio,  though  not 
so  necessary  as  a  barrier  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  other  bank,  may  yet  be  well  worthy  of 
being  laid   open   to   immediate   settlement,   as 
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its  inhabitants  may  descend  with  rapidity  in 
support  of  the  lower  country  should  future  cir- 
cumstances expose  that  to  foreign  enterprise. — 
riiiRu  Annual  Message,  viii,  25.  Ford  ed., 
viii.  269.     (Oct.  1803.) 

8411. .  On  this  side  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  important  relinquishment  of  native 
title  has  been  received  trom  the  Dclawares. 
That  tribe,  desiring  to  extinguish  in  their  people 
the  spir  t  of  hunting,  and  to  convert  superfluous 
lands  into  the  means  of  improving  what  they 
retain,  have  ceded  to  us  all  the  country  between 
the  Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  south  of,  and  includ- 
ing the  roa<l  from  the  rapids  towards  Vincennes. 
for  which  they  arc  to  receive  annuities  in  ani- 
mals and  mplcments  for  agriculture,  and  in 
other  necessaries.  This  acquisition  is  impor- 
tant, not  only  for  its  extent  and  fertility,  but 
as  iruiiting  three  hr.Tidred  miles  on  the  Ohio, 
and  near  half  thai  on  the  Wabash.  The  prod- 
uce of  the  settled  countries  descending  those 
rivers  will  no  longer  pass  in  review  of  the  In- 
dian frontier  but  in  a  smali  portion,  and  with 
the  cession  heretofore  made  with  the  Kaskas- 
kias.  nearly  consolidates  our  possessions  north 
of  the  (.)hio.  in  a  very  respectable  breadth,  from 
l.ake  Rrie  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Pianke- 
shaws  having  some  claim  to  the  country  ceded 
by  the  Delawares.  t  has  been  thought  best  to 
quiet  that  I)y  fair  purchase  also. — Fourth  An- 
nual Message,  viii,  37.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  330. 
I  Nov.  1804.) 

8412. .     The    northern    [Indian] 

tribes  have  sold  to  us :  the  lands  between  the 
Connecticut  Reserve,  and  the  former  Indian 
boundary;  and  those  on  the  Ohio,  from  the 
same  I)oundary  to  the  Rap'ds.  and  for  a  consid- 
frnl)le  depth  inland.  The  Chickasaws  and  Cher- 
okees  have  sold  ns  their  country  between  the 
two  districts  of  an<l  adjacent  to  the  two  dis- 
tricts of  Tennessee,  and  the  Creeks,  the  residue 
of  thrir  lands  in  the  fork  of  Ocmulgee,  up  to  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  by  this  time  ceded  by 
are  important,  inasmuch  as  they  consolidate 
disjointed  parts  of  our  settled  country,  and  ren- 
der their  intercourse  secure :  and  the  second 
particularly  so.  as  with  the  small  point  on  the 
river  which  we  expect  is  bv  this  time  ceded  by 
the  Piankeshaws.  it  completes  our  possession  of 
the  whole  of  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  from  "ts 
source  to  near  its  mouth,  and  the  navigation  of 
that  river  is  thereby  rendered  forever  safe  to 
our  citizens  settlejl  and  settling  on  its  extensive 
waters. — Fi.-Tii  Annuai.  Mkssage.  viii.  52 
I'our*  1  !>..  viii.  ,^04-      <  Pec.  1805.) 

8413.  TERRITORY,  Republicanism  and. 

— The  late  chapter*  oi  our  history  *  *  * 
tnrni'ihos  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of 
Montosciiiiou's  (hu'triiie,  thai  a  republic  can 
be  preserved  only  in  a  small  territory.  The 
reverse  \<  the  truth.  Tlad  onr  territory  been 
fvcn  a  thir<l  only  of  what  it  is.  we  were  gone. 
I'lUt  while  frenzy  and  delu^icin.  like  an  epi- 
demic, gained  certain  parts  the  residue  re- 
mained ^•)und  and  untouched,  and  held  on 
til]  their  brethren  conl.l  recover  from  the 
temporary  delusion. — To  N.xtiiantkl  Nile.s. 
iv.  376.  Ford  ki»..  viii.  24.  (\V..  March 
t8oi.) 

8414. .  While  smaller  govern- 
ments are  better  adapted  ;o  the  ordinary  ob- 
iects  of  snciety.  larger  confederations  more 
<'ftVctually  secure  independence,  and  the  pres- 

♦  The  I'rfM'«lenti.'»l  contest  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.  -EmioR. 


erv-ation  of  republican  government. — To  THi 
Rhode  Island  Assembly,  iv,  397.  (W..  Miy 
1801.) 

8415. .     I  have  much  confidence 

that  we  shall  proceed  successfully  for  ages  10 
come,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
Montesquieu,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
the  extent  of  country,  the  more  firm  its  re- 
publican structure,  if  founced,  not  on  con- 
quest, but  in  principles  of  compact  and  equal- 
ity. My  hope  of  its  duration  is  built  much  oa 
the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of  terri- 
tory, and  the  belief  that  men  are  disposed  to 
live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
open  to  them.— To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii  77 
(M.,  1817.) 

8416.  TEBBITOBY,  Seizure.— I  con- 
sider war  between  France  and  England  as 
unavoidable.  *  *  ♦  In  this  conflict,  our 
neutrality  will  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a  ces- 
sion of  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
FJondas ;  because  taking  part  in  the  war,  we 
could  .-o  certainly  seize  and  securely  hold  them 
and  more.  And  although  it  would  be  unwise 
in  us  to  let  such  an  opportunity  pass  of  ob- 
taining the  necessary  accession  to  our  ter- 
ritory even  by  force,  if  not  obtainable  other- 
wise, yet  it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  tt> 
obtain  it  with  the  blessing  of  neutrality  rather 
than  the  curse  of  war.— To  Governor  Clai- 
borne,    iv,  487.     (W.,  May  1803.) 

.^^]'^' •  You  have  thought  it  ad- 
visable .sooner  to  take  possession  of  adjacent 
territories.  But  we  know  that  they  are  our< 
the  first  moment  that  any  war  is  forced  upon 
us  for  other  causes,  that  we  are  at  hand  to 
anticipate  their  possession,  if  attempted  bv 
any  other  power,  and.  in  llie  meantime,  we 
are  lengthening  the  term  of  our  prosperit)'. 
liberating  our  revenues,  and  increasing  onr 
power— To  General  Armstrong,  v.  sn 
(W..  March  1809.)  ^ 

8418.  TEBBITOBY,  Spanish  preten- 
sions.—I  say  nothing  of  the  claims  of  Spain 
to  our  territory  north  of  the  thirty-first  de- 
gree, and  oast  of  the  Mississippi.  They  never 
merited  the  respect  of  an  answer  [to  Spain): 
and  *  *  *  it  has  been  admitted  at  Madrid 
that   they    were   not   to   be    maintained.— To 

WlU.lAM    C.MIMICHAEL.      iii.    173.      FoRD  FD..  V. 

217.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

8419.  TESTS,  Beligioiis.— The  proscri- 
bing any  citizen  as  unworthy  the  public  con- 
fidence, by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of 
being  called  to  offices  of  inist  or  emolument, 
unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  re- 
ligious opinion,  is  depriving  him  injudiciousK- 
of  those  privileges  and  advantages,  to  which 
in  common  with  his  fellow  citizens,  he  has 
a  natural  right.— Statute  of  Religious  Free- 
dom.   Ford  ed..  ii,  238.     (1779.) 

8420 .    All  men  shall  be  free  to 

profess,  and  by  argument  to  maintain,  their 
opinion  in  matters  of  religion ;  and  ♦  *  ♦ 
the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge^ 
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predecessor,  in  voluntarily  retiring  from  a 
trust,  which,  if  too  long  continued  in  the  same 
hands,  might  become  a  subject  of  reasonable 
uneasiness  and  apprehension,  I  could  not 
mistake  my  own  duty  when  placed  in  a  simi- 
lar situation. — R.  to  A.  Connecticut  Re- 
publicans,   viii,  140.     (1808.) 

8433.  THIRD  TEBM,  IrkBome.— At  the 

end  of  my  present  term,  of  which  two  years 
are  yet  to  come.  I  propose  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  and  to  close  my  days  on  my  patri- 
mony of  Monticello,  in  the  bosom  of  my  fam- 
ily. I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  uniform  health ; 
Init  the  weight  of  public  service  begins  to  be 
too  heavy  for  me.  and  I  long  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  life,  among  my  books,  my 
farms  and  my  family.  Having  performed  my 
quadragcna  stipendia,  I  am  entitled  to  my 
discharge,  and  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  that 
others  should  be  sooner  sensible  than  my- 
self when  I  ouglit  to  ask  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, requested  my  fellow  citizens  to  think  of 
a  successor  for  me,  to  whom  I  shall  de- 
liver the  public  concerns  with  greater  joy 
I  ban  I  received  them.  I  have  the  consola- 
tion, too.  of  having  added  nothing  to  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  during  my  public  service,  and 
of  rctirinp  wit^i  hands  as  clean  as  they  are 
empty. — To  Comte  Diodati.  v,  62.  (W., 
March  1807.) 

8434.  THIRD  TERM,  Jefferson  urged 
to  accept. — I  am  panting  for  retirement,  but 
am  as  yet  nearly  two  years  from  that  goal. 
The  general  solicitations  I  have  received  to 
coniinue  ancHher  term  give  me  great  conso- 
lation, but  considcration>  public  as  well  as 
private  determine  me  inflexibly  on  that  meas- 
ure.— To  Makcjlms  de  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.. 
ix.  67.     (W.,  May  1807.) 

8435.  THIBD  TERM,  Massachusetts 
and. — I  dt'five  great  pergonal  consi^lation 
from  ihe  assurances  in  yi»ur  friendly  letter, 
that  the  i-kctors  of  Ma>>achusott^  would  still 
have  viewfd  nio  wi:li  favor  a's  a  can<:idate  for 
a  third  IVe^idontial  term.  Rut  the  duly  of 
ritiremrnt  is  sq  strongly  impressed  on  my 
mind,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
ih.'it. — To  James  Si'li.ivan.  v.  2^2.  ( W.. 
March    180S.) 

8436.  THIRD  TERM,  Opposed  to.— I  am 

for  rc<i)<in-il)ililies  ai  short  periods,  seeing 
luiiluT  na-on  nor  >afety  in  making  public 
fiMiclicmaric--  independent  of  the  nation  for 
life,  or  even  for  long  terms  of  yea^'^.  On  this 
principle  I  prefer  the  rre>idential  term  of 
f(>ur  years,  in  ilmt  of  seven  years,  which  I 
myself  had  al  first  siigge>te(l,  annexing  to  it, 
however,  iiieligibilily  forever  after;  and  I 
wis]]  it  weie  now  annexed  to  the  seconcl  quad- 
rennial election  of  President. — To  James 
Maktiv.  vi.  J13.  FoKD  Er>..  ix,  420.  ( M.. 
Sep.    1 81 3 J 

8437.  THIRD  TERM,  Physical  decline 
and. — My  delennination  to  retire  is  the  re- 
sult of  mature  retlections.  and  on  various  con- 
siflerntions.  Xot  the  least  weighty  of  these 
is  that  a  consci«»usness  that  a  decline  of  phys- 
ical   facullics  canniA  \e;v\e  vXw-t  \\\q\\\.;!lI  en- 


tirely unimpaired ;  and  it  will  be  hzppy  for 
me  if  I  am  the  first  who  shall  liecome  sensibk 
of  it.  As  to  a  successor,  there  never  will  be 
a  time  when  it  will  not  produce  some  diffi- 
culty, and  never  less,  I  believe,  than  at  pres- 
ent. That  some  of  the  federalists  should  pre- 
fer my  continuance  to  the  uncertainty  of  a 
succes.sor.  I  can  readily  believe.  There  are 
among  them  men  of  candor,  who  do  noi  join 
in  the  clamor  and  concemnation  of  every- 
thing, nor  pretend  that  even  chance  never 
throws  us  on  a  right  measure.  There  are 
some  who  know  me  personally,  and  who  g\\t 
a  credit  to  my  intentions,  which  they  deny 
to  my  understanding ;  some  who  may  fear  a 
successor,  preferring  a  military  glory  of  a 
nation  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its 
individuals.  But  to  the  mass  of  that  politi- 
cal sect,  it  is  not  the  less  true,  ihe  4th  of 
March,  1809,  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee,  but  it 
will  be  a  day  of  greater  joy  to  me.  I  never 
did  them  an  act  of  injustice,  nor  failed  in 
any  duty  to  them  imposed  by  my  office.— To 
William  Short.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  5a  (W.. 
May  1807.) 

8438.  THIBD        TEBM,       Precedent 
against.— The  reeligibility  of  the   President 
for  life  [in  the  new  Constitution],  I  quite  dis- 
approved.*   ♦    *    My   fears  of  that   feature 
were  founded  on  the  importance  of  the  office, 
on    the    fierce    contentions    it    might    excite 
among  ourselves,  if  continuable  for  life,  and 
the    dangers    of    interference,     either    with 
money  or  arms,  by  foreign  nations,  to  whom 
the  choice  of  an  American   President  might 
become       interesting.     Examples       of      this 
abnnnded  in  history:    in  the  case  of  the  Ro- 
m;in   Emperors,  for  instance:    of  the  Pope^ 
while  of  any  significance;  of  the  German  Em- 
perors;   the  Kings  of  Poland  and  the  De)* 
'f    Barbary.      I    had    obser\ed,    too.    in    the 
Feudal   history,   and   in   the   recent   instanw, 
particularly,  of  the  Stadtholdcr  of  Hollan'L 
liow  easily  offices,  or  tenures   for  life,  slide 
into  inheritances.     My  wish,  therefore.  wa>. 
'.hat  the  President  should  be  elected  for  seven 
years,    and    be    ineligible    afterwards.      This 
term  I  thought  sufficient  to  enable  him.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Legislature,  to  carry 
through  and  establish  any  system  of  improve- 
men:  he  should  propose  for  the  general  good 
But  the  practice  adopted.   I   think  is  better, 
allowing  his  continuance  for  eight  years,  with 
a  liability  to  be  dropped  at  half  way  of  tht 
lerm.    making    that    a    period    of    probation. 
That  his  continuance  should  be  restrained  i'^ 
seven  years,  was  the  opinion  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  session,  when 
it   voted   that   term,   by  a  maiority  of  eight 
against  two,  and  by  a  simple  majority  that 
he  should  be  ineligible  a  second  time.    Thi* 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  House  so  late 
as  July  26.  referred  to  the  Committee  of  De-  ' 
I  ail.  reported  favorably  by  them,  and  changeil 
to  the  present  form  by  final  vote,  on  the  la-t 
day  but  one  only  of  their  session.*  Of  this 

•  ThiR  is  an  evident  error.  On  September  4th,  tti* 
coin  mi t tec  of  eleven  reported  a  clause  makinf?  ih* 
t'-rm  four  years,  which  was  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion on  the  6th,  and  not  alterea  thereafter —Not K '' 
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war  to  preserve  it,  we  should  not  keep  the 
other  half  long. — Instructions  to  William 
Carmichael.  ix,  412.  Ford  ed.^  v,  226. 
(1790.) 

—  TEBBITOBY,  Purchase  of  Florida.— 
See  Florida. 

8407.  TEBBITOBY,  PurcluuMe  of  In- 
dian.— To  be  prepared  against  the  occupation 
of  Louisiana  by  a  powerful  and  enterpr*sing 
people  [the  French],  it  is  important  that,  set- 
ting less  value  on  interior  extens'on  of  pur- 
chases from  the  Indians,  we  bend  our  whole 
views  to  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the 
country  on  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  northern  regions,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
present  as  strong  a  front  on  our  western  as 
on  our  eastern  border,  and  plant  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself  the  means  of  its  own  defence.  We 
now  own  from  31**  to  the  Yazoo,  and  hope  this 
summer  to  purchase  what  belongs  to  the  Choc- 
taws  from  the  Yazoo  up  to  ther  boundary, 
supposed  to  be  about  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Arkansas.  We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  begrin 
in  your  quarter,  for  which  there  is  at  present 
5%  favorable  opening.  The  Cahokias  extinct, 
we  are  entitled  to  their  country  by  our  para- 
mount sovereignty.  The  Peorias,  we  under- 
stand, have  all  been  driven  off  from  their 
country,  and  we  might  claim  it  in  the  same 
-way ;  but  as  we  understand  there  is  one  chief 
remaining,  who  would^  as  the  survivor  of  the 
tr!be,  sell  the  right,  it  is  better  to  give  him 
such  terms  as  win  make  him  easy  for  life,  and 
take  a  conveyance  from  him.  The  Kaskaskias 
being  ireduced  to  a  few  families,  I  presume  we 
may  purchase  their  whole  country  for  what 
vould  place  every  individual  of  them  at  his 
•ease,  and  be  a  small  price  to  us, — i&y  by  laying 
off  for  each  family,  wherever  they  would 
choose  it,  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate, 
adjacent  to  each  other,  enclosing  the  whole 
in  a  8'nglc  fence,  and  giving  them  such  an 
annuity  in  money  or  goods  forever  as  would 
place  them  in  happiness;  and  we  might  take 
them  also  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  these 
tribes,  we  should  proceed  to  the  settling  of  their 
boundaries  with  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kicka- 
poos.  claiming  all  doubtful  territory,  but  pay- 
ing them  a  pr  ce  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
concurrent  claim,  and  even  prevailing  on  them, 
if  possible,  to  cede,  for  a  price,  such  of  their 
own  unquestioned  territory  as  would  give  us  a 
convenient  northern  boundary.  Before  broach- 
ing this,  and  whi'c  we  are  bargaining  with  the 
Kaskaskias.  the  minds  of  the  Pottawatamies 
and  K'ckapoos  should  be  soothed  and  concili- 
ated by  liberalities  and  sincere  assurances  of 
friendship.  Perhaps  by  sending  a  well-qualified 
character  to  stay  some  time  in  Duquoin's  vil- 
lage, as  if  on  other  business,  and  to  sound  him 
and  'ntroduce  the  subject  by  degrees  to  his 
mind  and  that  of  the  other  heads  of  families, 
inculcating  in  the  wav  of  conversation,  all 
those  considerations  which  prove  the  advan- 
tages they  would  receive  by  a  cession  on  these 
terms,  the  object  might  be  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectually obtained  than  by  abruptly  proposing  it 
to  them  at  a  formal  treaty.  Of  the  means, 
however,  of  obtaining  what  we  wish,  you  will 
be  the  best  judge;  and  I  have  given  you  this 
view  of  the  system  which  we  suppose  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  our- 
selves, and  finally  consolidate  our  whole  coun- 
try into  one  nation  only ;  that  you  may  be  en- 
abled the  better  to  adapt  your  means  to  the 
object,  for  this  purpose  we  have  given  you  a 
ceneral  commission  for  treating. — To  Governor 
Haerison.    iv,  473.    (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 


8408. .    The  crisis  is  pressing: 

whatever  can  now  be  obta'ined  must  be  obtained 
quickly.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
hourly  expected,  by  the  French,  is  already  felt 
like  a  light  breeze  by  the  Indians.  You  know 
the  sentiments  they  entertain  of  that  nation; 
under  the  hope  of  their  protection  they  wijl  -m- 
mediately  stiffen  against  cessions  of  lands  to  us. 
We  had  better,  therefore,  do  at  once  what  can 
now  be  done.  This  letter  is  to  be  considered 
as  private.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  will  perceive  how  sa- 
credly it  must  be  kept  within  your  own  breast, 
and  especially  how  improper  to  be  understood 
by  the  Indians.  For  their  interests  and  their 
tranquillity,  it  is  best  they  should  see  only  the 
present  age  of  their  history. — To  Governor 
Harrison,   iv,  474.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

8409. .    As  a  means  of  increasing 

the  security,  and  providing  a  protection  for  our 
lower  possessions  on  the  Mississippi,  I  think  it 
also  all  important  to  press  on  the  Indians,  as 
steadily  and  strenuously  as  they  can  bear,  the 
extension  of  our  purchases  on  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Yazoo  upwards;  and  to  encourage  a 
settlement  along  the  whole  length  of  that  river, 
that  't  may  possess  on  its  own  banks  the  means 
of  defending  itself,  and  presenting  as  strong 
a  frontier  on  our  western  as  we  have  on  our 
eastern  border.  We  have,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Dickinson  taking,  on  the 
Tombigbee,  only  as  much  as  will  cover  our 
actual  settlements,  to  transfer  the  purchase  from 
the  Choctaws  to  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Big  Black,  rather  than  the  fork  of  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama,  which  has  been  offered  by  them  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt  to  Ponton  and  Leslie. 
I  have  confident  expectations  of  purchasing  this 
summer  a  good  breadth  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  which  would  settle  immediately  and 
thickly ;  and  we  should  then  have  between  that 
settlement  and  the  lower  one.  only  the  unin- 
habited lands  of  the  Chickasaws  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; on  which  we  could  be  working  at  both 
ends.  You  will  be  sensible  that  the  preced'ng 
views,  as  well  those  which  respect  the  Euro- 
pean powers  as  the  Indians,  are  such  as  should 
not  be  formally  declared,  but  be  held  as  a  rule 
of  action  to  govern  the  conduct  of  those  within 
whose  agency  they  lie ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  instead  of  having  it  said  to  you  in  an  of- 
ficial letter,  committed  to  records  wh'ch  are 
open  to  many,  I  have  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  learn  my  views  from  a  private  and 
confidential  letter,  and  be  enabled  to  act  upon 
them  yourself,  and  guide  others  into  them. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  487.  (W.,  May 
1803.) 

8410. .    Another    important    ac- 

riuisition  of  territory  has  also  been  made  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  friendly 
tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  with  which  we  have 
never  had  a  difference,  reduced  by  the  wars 
and  wants  of  savage  life  to  a  few  individuals 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  has  transferred  its  country  to  the 
United  States,  reserving  only  for  its  members 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are 
that  we  shall  extend  to  them  our  patronage  and 
protection,  and  give  them  certain  annual  aids 
in  money,  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
other  articles  of  their  choice.  This  country, 
among  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits,  ex- 
tending alon^  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  to  and  up  the  Ohio,  though  not 
so  necessary  as  a  barrier  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  other  bank,  may  yet  be  well  worthy  of 
being   laid   open   to   immediate  settlement,   as 
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8446. .    The  President's  title,  as 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  was  the  most  super- 
latively ridiculous  thing  I  ever  heard  of. — To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  v,  104.  (P., 
1789.) 

8447. .  I  will  presume  to  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  [John  Quincy]  Adams  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  not  send  back  Onis*s 
letters  in  which  he  has  the  impudence  to  qual- 
ify you  by  the  term  **  His  Excellency"?  An 
American  gentleman  in  Europe  can  rank  with 
the  first  nobility  because  we  have  no  titles 
which  stick  him  at  any  particular  place  in 
their  line.  So  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  that  designation  ranks  with  the 
emperors  and  kings;  but  add  Mr.  Onis's 
courtesy  of  **  His  Excellency  "  and  he  is  then 
on  a  level  with  Mr.  Onis  himself,  with  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  even  of  every 
petty  fort  in  Europe,  or  the  colonies. — To 
President  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  x,  123.  (M., 
1819.) 

8448.  TITLES,  Adulatory.— The  new 
government  has  shown  genuine  dignity,  in 
my  opinion,  in  exploding  adulatory  titles. 
They  are  the  oflPerings  of  abject  baseness,  and 
nourish  that  degrading  vice  in  the  people. — 
To  James  Madison,  iii,  100.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
112.     (P.,  1789.) 

8449.  TITLES,  Granting.— The  Admin- 
istrator [of  Virginia]  shall  not  possess  the 
prerogative  ♦  *  *  of  creating  dignities  or 
granting  rights  of  precedence. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  19.    (June  1776.) 

8450.  TITLES,  Hereditary.— [The  pro- 
posed new  States]  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title. — 
Western  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
409.     (1784.) 

8451.  .     The    clause    respecting 

hereditary  honors  was  struck  out,  not  from 
an  approbation  of  such  honors,  but  because 
it  was  thought  an  improper  place  to  en- 
counter them. — To  James  Madison.  Ford 
ed.,  iii,  471.     (A.,  April  1784.) 

8452.  TOBACCO,  Culture  of. — It  is  a  cul- 
ture productive  of  infinite  wretchedness.  Those 
employed  in  it  are  in  a  continual  state  of  exer- 
tion beyond  the  power  of  human  nature  to 
support.  Little  food  of  any  kind  is  raised  by 
them :  so  that  the  men  and  animals  on  these 
farms  are  badly  fed,  and  the  earth  is  rapidly 
•mpoverished. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  407. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  271.     (1782.) 

8453.  TOBACCO,  Differential  duties.— 

The  difference  of  duty  on  tobacco  carried  to 
France  in  FVench  and  American  bottoms,  has 
excited  great  uneasiness.  We  presume  the 
National  Assembly  must  have  been  hurried  into 
the  measure  without  being  allowed  time  to 
reflect  on  its  consequences.  A  moment's  con- 
sideration must  convince  anybody,  that  no  na- 
tion upon  earth  ever  submitted  to  so  enormous 
an  assault  on  the  transportation  of  their  own 
produce.  Retaliation,  to  be  equal,  will  have  the 
air  of  extreme  severitv  and  hostility. — To  M. 
La  Motte.     iii,  289.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8454. .     I  take  for  granted  the 

National  Assembly  were  surprised  into  the  mea- 


sure by  persons  whose  avarice  blinded  them  to 
the  consequences,  and  hope  it  wiil  be  repealed 
before  our  legislature  shall  be  obliged  to  act  on 
it.  Such  an  attack  on  our  carr:age  of  our  own 
productions,  and  such  a  retaliation  would  illy 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  two  nations  for  a  lib- 
eral  treaty  as  wished  for  by  the  real  friends  of 
both. — To  Joseph  Fenwick.  Ford  kd.,  v,  380. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8455.  TOBACCO,  European  use  of  .—The 

European  nations  can  do  well  without  all  our 
commodities  except  tobacco. — To  John  Adams. 
i,  488.     (P.,  1785.) 

8456.  TOBACCO,  Monopoly  in  France. — 

I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  attention 
some  papers  ♦  ♦  ♦  written  by  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
merchants  of  L'Orient.  and  others,  some  of 
whom  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
all  of  them  concerned  in  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  This  has  been  carried  on  by  an 
exchange  of  the  manufactures  and  produce  of 
France  for  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
and  principally  tor  tobacco,  which,  though  on 
its  arrival  here,  confined  to  a  single  purchaser, 
has  been  received  equally  from  all  sellers.  In 
confidence  of  a  continuance  of  this  practice, 
the  merchants  of  both  countries  were  carrying 
on  their  commerce  of  exchange.  A  late  con- 
tract by  the  Farm  has.  in  a  great  measure,  fixed 
in  a  single  mercantile  house  the  supplies  of 
tobacco  wanted  for  this  country.  This  arrange- 
ment found  the  established  merchants  with 
some  tobacco  on  hand,  some  on  the  seas  coming 
to  them,  and  more  still  due.  By  the  papers  now 
enclosed,  it  seems  that  there  are  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight  hogsheads  in  the  single 
port  of  L'Orient,  Whether  the  government  mav 
interfere,  as  to  articles  furnished  by  the  mer- 
chants after  they  had  notice  of  the  contract  be- 
fore mentioned,  must  depend  on  principles  of 
policy.  But  those  of  justice  seem  to  tu-ge  that, 
for  commodities  furnished  before  such  not'ce. 
they  should  be  so  far  protected,  as  that  they 
may  wind  up  without  loss,  the  transactions  in 
which  the  new  arrangement  found  them  actually 
engaged. — To  Count  db  Veegennes.  •,  547. 
(P..   1786.) 

8457. .  My  hopes  on  that  sub- 
ject (suppression  of  the  monopoly  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  in  France),  are  not  desperate, 
but  neither  are  they  flattering. — To  T.  Pleas- 
ants,      i,  563.     (P.,   1786.) 

8458. .     My    letters    from    New 

York  inform  me  that  •  ♦  ♦  the  monopoly 
of  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  France,  which 
had  been  obtained  by  Robert  Morr"s,  had 
thrown  the  commerce  of  that  article  in  agonies. 
He  had  been  able  to  reduce  the  price  in  America 
from  40 1  to  22 1 6.  lawful  the  hundred  weight, 
and  all  other  merchants  being  deprived  of  that 
medium  of  remittance,  the  commerce  between 
America  and  that  country,  so  far  as  it  depended 
on  that  article,  which  was  very  capitally  too. 
was  absolutely  ceasing^  An  order  has  been  ob- 
tnined.  obliging  the  Farmers  General  to  pur- 
chase from  such  other  merchants  as  shall  offer 
fifteen  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  at  thirtv- 
four.  thirty-six  and  thirty-eight  livres  the  hun- 
dred, according  to  the  nuality,  and  to  grant  to 
the  sellers  in  other  respects  the  same  terms  as 
they  had  granted  to  Robert  Morris.  As  th^s 
agreement  with  Aforris  is  the  bas's  of  this  order. 
I  send  you  some  copies  of  it,  which  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  to  any  American  (not  British)  mer- 
chants in  London  who  may  be  in  that  line.  Du- 
ring the  year  this  contract  has  subsisted.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  have  lost   £400,000  by  the 
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reduction  of  the  price  of  their  tobacco. — To 
John  Adams,    i,  586.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  252.     (P., 

8459. .  During  the  former  gov- 
ernment of  France  (the  monarchy),  our  to- 
bacco was  under  a  monopoly,  but  paid  no  duties. 
•  ♦  ♦  The  first  National  Assembly  ♦  ♦  * 
emancipated  tobacco  from  its  monopoly,  but 
subjected  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres,  fifteen 
sous  the  qu'ntal,  carried  in  their  own  vessels, 
and  five  livres  carried  in  ours — a  difference 
more  than  equal  to  the  freight  of  the  article. — 
FoEEiGN  Commerce  Report,  vii,  640.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  474.     (Dec.  1793.)     See  Monopoly. 

8460.  TOBACCO,  Oppressions  by  mer- 
chants.— Long  experience  has  proved  to  us 
that  there  never  was  an  instance  of  a  man's 
getting  out  of  debt,  who  was  once  in  the  hands 
of  a  tobacco  merchant,  and  bound  to  consign  his 
tobacco  to  him.  It  is  the  most  delusive  qi  all 
snares.  The  merchant  feeds  the  inclination 
of  his  customer  to  be  credited  till  he  gets  the 
burthen  of  debt  so  increased  that  he  cannot 
throw  it  off  at  once;  he  then  begins  to  give 
him  less  for  his  tobacco,  and  ends  with  giving 
him  what  he  pleases  for  it. — To  Mrs.  Paradise. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  288.     (P.,  1786.) 

8461.  TOBACCO,  Price  of.^I  am  offered 
at  Monticello  four  shillings  above  the  present 
market  price.  ♦  ♦  ♦  You  know  I  have  an 
established  privilege  of  being  considerably  above 
the  market.  *  ♦  ♦  The  quality  of  last  year's 
crop  is  inferior,  but  still  mine  preserving  its 
comparative  superiority,  stands  on  its  usual 
ground  with  respect  to  others. — To  James 
Brown.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  6.     (M.,  1795.) 

8462.  TOLERATION,  PoUtical.—I  feel 
extraordinary  gratification  in  addressing  this 
letter  to  you,  with  whom  shades  of  difference 
in  political  sentiment  have  not  prevented  the 
interchange  of  good  opinion,  nor  cut  off  the 
friendly  offices  of  society  and  good  corre- 
spondence. This  political  tolerance  is  the  more 
valued  by  me,  who  consider  social  harmony 
as  the  first  of  human  felicities,  and  the  hap- 
piest moments,  those  which  are  given  to  the 
effusions  of  the  heart. — To  Governor  John 
Henry.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  159.    (P.,  1797) 

8463.  .    During  the   contest   of 

opinion  [Presidential  election]  through  which 
we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  as- 
pect which  might  impose  on  strangers,  un- 
used to  think  freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write 
what  they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will, 
of  course,  arrange  themselves  under  the  will 
of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for 
the  common  good.  All,  too,  will  bear  in  mind 
I  his  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to  prevail,  that 
will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable;  that 
the  minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which 
equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which 
would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then,  fellow- 
citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind; 
let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that  har- 
mony and  affection  without  which  liberty  and 
even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
us  reflect,  that,  having  banished  from  our  land 
that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 


kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  wc  have  yet 
gained  little,  if  we  countenance  a  political  in- 
tolerance as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable 
of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During 
the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
world;  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  in- 
furiated man,  seeking,  through  blood  and 
slaughter,  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows 
should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful 
shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some,  and  less  by  others;  that  this 
should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of 
safety.  But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not 
a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by 
different  names  brethren  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  fed- 
eralists. If  there  be  any  among  us  who 
would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to 
change  its  republican  form,  let  them  stand, 
undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with 
which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tolerated 
where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  *  *  ♦ 
Let  us,  then,  with  courage  and  confidence, 
pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  prin- 
ciples—our attachment  to  our  Union  and 
representative  government. — First  Inaugu- 
ral Address,  viii,  2.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  2. 
(1801.) 

8464.  TONTINE,  Baising  money  by.— 
The  raising  money  b^  Tontine,  more  practiced 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  England,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  [as  funding],  of 
encroachment  on  the  independent  rights  of 
posteritv;  because  the  annuities  not  expiring 
gradually,  with  the  lives  on  which  they  rest, 
but  all  on  the  death  of  the  last  survivor  only, 
they  will,  of  course,  overpass  the  term  of  a 
generation,  and  the  more  probably  as  the  sub- 
jects on  whose  lives  the  annuities  depend,  are 
generally  chosen  of  the  ages,  constitutions,  and 
occupations  most  favorable  to  long  1^'fe. — To 
J.  W.  Eppes.  vi,  197.  Ford  ed..  ix,  397. 
(P.F.,  1813.) 

8465.  TOBIES,  Confederacy  and.— The 
tories  would,  at  all  times,  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  confederacy  dissolved,  even  by  par- 
ticles at  a  time,  in  hopes  of  their  attaching 
themselves  again  to  Great  Britain. — Answers 
TO  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
156.    (P.,  1786.) 

8466.  TOBIES,  Definition  of.— A  tory 
has  been  properly  defined  to  be  a  traitor  in 
thought,  but  not  in  deed.  The  only  descrip- 
tion by  which  the  laws  have  endeavored  to 
come  at  them,  was  that  of  non- jurors,  or  per- 
sons refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  State. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,,  260.     (1782.) 

8467.  TOBIES,  Nature  and.— Nature  has 

made  some  men  monarchists  and  tories  by 
their  constitution,  and  some,  of  course,  there 
always  will  be. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  vii, 
80.    Ford  ed.,  x,  92.    (M.,  181 7.) 

8468.  TOBIES,  Taxation  of.—  Persons  oi 

this  description  were  at  one  time  subje;(Cted 
to  double  taxation,  at  another  to  treble,  and 
lastly  were  allowed  retribution,  and  placed  on 
a  level  with  good  citizens. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii,  396.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  260.     (1782.) 
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8469.  TOBIES,  Whigs  and.— It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  toiy  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  356.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TORPEDOES,  DefenBlve  value.— 
I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  being 
naut'cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them. — To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

8471. .  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  untried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  grreat  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M., 
Aug.   1808.) 

8472.  TORPEDOES,  EzperimentB  with. 

— Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nat'ons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  us,  wh'ch  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  it  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accord  ngly  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,     v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

8473.  TORPEDOES,  Success  of.— Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.  It  extinguishes  their  greatest 
danger. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  517.  (M.. 
1810.) 

8474.  TORTURE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.* — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed., 
i'i.  325.     (1783.) 

8475.  TORTURE,      In      Franc e.— Nor 

should  we  wonder  at  *  ♦  ♦  [the]  pressure 
[for.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which     ♦     *     *     [the     French]     people     were 

•  Heresv  was  then  punishable  by  burning  in  Vir- 
jfinia.— Ei>itor. 


ground  to  powder;   when   we  pass    in   reviev 

♦  *  ♦  the  atrocities  of  the  rack. — Autobi 
OGRAPHY.     i,  86.     FoRO  ED.,  i,  1 18.     (1821.) 

8476.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Character  of.— The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
is  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic 
and  able  character. — ^To  John  Aoams.  ii,  258. 
(P.,  1787.) 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archbiahop  of), 
Oarde  des  aceaux  and. — ^The  Garde  des 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse's  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  that 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  444.  Ford  bo.,  v,  43. 
(P.,  1788.) 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbiahop  of), 
Influence  with  Queen. — It  may  not  be  unin- 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  o( 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. When  the  Ehike  de  Choiseul  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady^ 
he  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abbe.  The  abbe,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  patron, 
or  prompted  by  gratitude,  impressed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  h  m 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  con- 
stantly in  her  view.  The  Archbishop  was 
named  of  the  Assembtee  des  Notables,  had  oc- 
casion enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  and 
Count  dc  Vergennes,  his  great  enemy,  dyin^ 
opportunely,  the  Queen  uot  him  'nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abb6  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,  1787.) 

8479 .  The  Archbishop  con- 
tinues well  with  his  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. Her  object  is  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement- 
ing that  connection. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P..   1787.) 

8480.  TOULOUSE    (Archbiahop    of), 

Minister.— The     Archbishop     of     Toulouse 

*  *  *  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 
peace,  and  very  capable  in  the  department  of 
finance.  At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.  I  have 
heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. — To 
John   Jay.     ii,   294-     (P..    1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Talents. — That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only,  litt !e  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  business,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execut'on. — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  310.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  464.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  TOWNS. — See  Ward  (Government. 

8482.  TBACT  (Comte  de),  Books  of.— 
Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideology,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written.  I 
have  not  entirely  read :  because  I  am  not  fond 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unap- 
plied immediately  to  some  useful  sc-encc. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ideol- 
ogists   (squ  nting  at  this  author),   has   by  this 
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time  felt  that  true  wisdom  does  not  He  in  mere 
practice  without  principle.  The  next  work 
Tracy  wrote  was  the  *'  Commentary  on  Montes- 
(luieu  ",  never  published  in  the  original,  because 
not  safe;  but  translated  and  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, yet  without  the  author's  name.  He 
has  since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned. 
Although  called  a  commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages 
octavo.  He  has  lately  published  a  third  work, 
on  *•  Political  Economy  ,  comprising  the  whole 
subject  within  about  the  same  compass;  in 
which  all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with 
the  severity  of  Euclid,  and,  like  him,  without 
ever  using  a  superfluous  word.  I  have  procured 
this  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years 
endeavoring  to  get  it  printed ;  but  as  yet,  with- 
out success.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  has 
published  the  ori^nal  in  France,  which  he 
thought  unsafe  while  Bonaparte  was  in  power. 
♦  ♦  ♦  He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work  now 
in  the  press  at  Paris,  closing  as  he  conceives,  the 
circle  of  metaphysical  sciences.  This  work, 
which  is  on  ethics,  I  have  not  seen^  but  suspect 
I  shall  differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  although 
not  in  its  deductions.  I  gather  from  his  other 
works  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes. 
that  justice  is  founded  in  contract  solely,  and 
does  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man. — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

8488. .  Tracy  comprehends  under 

^he  word  "  Ideology  "  all  the  subjects  which  the 
French  term  Morale,  as  the  correlation  to  Phy- 
sique. His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Polit- 
ical Economy  and  Morality,  he  cons  ders  as  ma- 
king up  the  circle  of  ideological  subjects,  or  of 
those  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic 
occupies  exactly  the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on 
the  Understanding.  The  translation  of  that  on 
Political  Economy  is  now  printing;  but  it  is 
no  translation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the 
correction  of  it,  which  was,  indeed,  very  la* 
borious.  Le  premier  jet  having  been  bjr  some 
one  who  understood  neither  French  nor  English. 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  more  than  faithful. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  work. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  55.     Ford  ed.,  x,  72.     (M.,  1817.) 

8484.  TRACY  (Comte  de),  Infirmity  of. 
— The  Tracy  I  mentioned  to  you  is  the  one 
connected  by  marriage  with  Lafayette's  family. 
•  •  *  He  writes  me  that  he  is  become  blind. 
and  so  infirm  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pose anything;  so  that  we  are  to  consider  his 
works  as  now  closed. — To  John  Adams,  vi*. 
43.     (M..  1816.) 

8485.  TBADE,  Carrying.— I  think  it  es- 
sential to  exclude  the  English  from  the  car- 
riage of  American  produce. — To  James  Mon- 
roe. Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.  (P.,  1785.)  See  Carry- 
ing Trade,  Commerce,  Markets,  Navigation 
and  Ships. 

8486.  TRADE,  Destroying.— He  [George 
in.l  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detest- 
able and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by 
combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
pretended  acts  of  legislation  *  *  *  for 
cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
worM. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.    ii,  10.     (June  1776.) 

8487. .     He  has  combined,  with 

others,     *    *    *    for   cutting   off   our   trade 


with  all  parts  of  the  world. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8488.  TRADE,  Monopolizing. — It  is  not 
just  that  the  colonies  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions 
while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under 
heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  oiher 
parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with  them, 
enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world; 
but  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just,  we 
should  bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with 
those  to  whom  every  resource  is  open? — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  479.     (July  177.S.) 

8489.  TRADEy  Bestraining.— The  prop- 
osition [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory ♦  ♦  ♦  because  it  does  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the 
trade  *  *  *  of  the  Eastern  colonies. — Re- 
ply  TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i.  480.     (July  177s.) 

8490.  TRADE,  Bestrictions  on.— Some 
of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  their  government 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  I.  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  late  deposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  they  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament  for 
the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  prohibiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they 
soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered 
into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1651,  between 
the  said  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  their 
House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
that  they  should  have  **  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with 
all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
Commonwealth ".  But  ♦  ♦  ♦  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  II., 
their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more 
a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and  by  several 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid 
under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes 
they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  ad- 
mitted over  these  States. — Rights  of  British 
America,     i,  127.     Ford  ed..  i,  432.     (1774.) 

8491. .     We    cannot,    my    lord. 

close  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord 
North's  conciliatory  Proposition]  because  on 
our  agreeing  to  contribute  our  proportion  to- 
wards the  common  defence,  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  lay  open  to  us  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world :  whereas,  to  us  it  appears  just  that 
those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment should  equally  participate  of  its  t^ne- 
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—  TEBBITOBY,  Constitution  and  ac- 
quisition  of  foreign.— See  Louisiana. 

8392.  TEBBITOBY,  Cuba.— I  candidly 
confess  that  I  have  ever  looked  on  Cuba  as  the 
most  interesting  addition  which  could  ever  be 
made  to  our  system  of  States. — To  President 
Monroe,  vii,  316.  Ford  ed.,  x,  278.  (M., 
1823.)    See  Cuba. 

8393.  TEBBITOBY,  Disputed.— The 
Colony  of  Virginia  does  not  entertain  a  wish 
that  one  inch  should  be  added  to  theirs  from 
the  territory  of  a  sister  Colony  *  *  *  . 
The  decision,  whatever  it  be,  will  not  annihi- 
late the  lands.  They  will  remain  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  Americans,  and  whether  these  be 
counted  in  the  members  of  this  or  that  of  the 
United  States  will  be  thought  a  matter  of 
little  moment. — Letter  to  Pennsylvania 
Convention.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  65.    (July  1776.) 

8394.  TEBBITOBY,  Dissensions  and.— 
The  larger  our  association,  the  less  will  it  be 
shaken  by  local  passions. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  41.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  344.    (1805.) 

8395. .    It  seems  that  the  smaller 

the  society  the  bitterer  the  dissensions  into 
which  it  breaks.  Perhaps  this  observation 
answers  all  the  objections  drawn  by  Mr. 
[John]  Adams  from  the  small  republics  of 
Italy.  I  believe  ours  is  to  owe  its  permanence 
to  its  great  extent,  and  the  smaller  portion 
comparatively,  which  can  ever  be  convulsed 
at  one  time  by  local  passions. — To  Governor 
Robert  Williams,  v,  209.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  167. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8396. .  The  extent  of  our  terri- 
tory secures  it,  I  hope,  from  the  vindictive 
passions  of  the  petty  incorporations  of  Greece. 
— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  vi,  63.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
360.     (M.,  1812.) 

8397. .     I  see  our  safety  in  the 

extent  of  our  confederacy,  and  in  the  prob- 
ability that  in  the  proportion  of  that  the  sound 
parts  will  always  be  sufficient  to  crush  out 
local  poison. — To  Horatio  G.  Spafford.  vi, 
335-    (M.,  1814.) 

8398. .     I   still   believe   that   the 

western  extension  of  our  territory  will  ensure 
its  duration,  by  overruling  local  factions, 
which  might  shake  a  smaller  association. — To 
Henry  Dearborn,  vii,  215.  Ford  ed.,  x,  192. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8399.  TEBBITOBT,  European  influence 
in  American. — We  consider  their  interests 
[Cuba  and  Mexico]  and  ours  as  the  same, 
and  that  the  object  of  both  must  be  to  exclude 
all  European  influence  from  this  hemisphere. 
— To  Governor  Claiborne,  v,  381.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  213.     (W.,  Oct.  1808.) 

8400.  TERRITORY,  Expansion  of. — 
Our  confcreracy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest 
from  which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is 
to  be  peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not 
to  think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  Con-i- 
nent  to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards. 
Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better  hands. 
My  fear  is  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold 


them  till  our  population  can  be  sufl 
advanced  to  gain  it  from  them  piece  h, 
— To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Fc 
iv,  188.    (P..  1786.) 

8401. .    However  our  prcj 

terests  may  restrain  us  within  our  own 
it  is  impossible  not  to  look  forward  to 
times,  when  our  rapid  multiplication  ¥ 
pand  itself  beyond  those  limits,  and  co 
whole  northern,  if  not^thc  southern  coc 
with  a  people  speaking  the  same  lar 
governed  in  similar  forms,  and  by  simili 
*  *  *  .—To  James  Monroe,  iv,  42a. 
ED.,  viii,  105.    (W.,  Nov.  1801.) 

8402.  TERRITORY,  Gk>od  goirar 

a»d.— Our  present  federal  limits  arc  1 
large  for  good  government,  nor  will  ' 
crease  of  votes  in  Congress  produce 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drw 
little  divisions  at  present  existing  thei 
Archibald  Stuart,  i,  518.  Ford  ed.,  j 
(P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8403.  TERRITORY,  Holding  fort 

The  Constitution  has  made  no  provisi 
our  holding  foreign  territory,  still  less 
corporating  foreign  nations  into  our 
The  Executive  in  seizing  the  fugitive 
rence  [Louisiana  purchase]  which  so 
advances  the  good  of  their  country,  ha\ 
an  act  beyond  the  Constitution.  The 
lature  in  casting  behind  them  metap 
subtleties,  and  risking  themselves  like 
ful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for 
throw  themselves  on  their  country  foi 
for  them  unauthorized,  what  we  kno 
would  have  done  for  them.selves  ha 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the 
a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of  hi 
in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  tei 
and  saying  to  him  when  of  age,  I  did  1 
your  good ;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bir 
you  may  disavow  me,  and  I  must  get 
the  scrape  as  I  can.  I  thought  it  my  • 
risk  myself  for  you.  But  we  shall  not 
avowed  by  the  nation,  and  their  act 
demnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken  tl 
stitution,  by  more  strongly  marking 
lines.— To  John  C.  Breckinridge,  i 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  244.     (M.,  Aug.  1803.) 

8404.  TERRITORY,  Naval  def exK 
—Nothing  should  ever  be  accepted 
would  require  a  navy  to  defend  it. — To 
DENT  Madison,    v,  445.     (M..  April  18 

8405.  TERRITORY,     Pacific.— C 

waters  of  the  Pacific,  we  can  found  rn 
in  right  of  Louisiana.  If  we  claim  tha 
try  at  all,  it  must  be  on  Astor's  set 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  tl 
ciple  of  the  jus  gentium  of  America,  thz 
a  civilized  nation  takes  possession 
mouth  of  a  river  in  a  new  coimtr 
possession  is  considered  as  including 
waters. — To  John  Melish.  vii,  51.  (M. 

8406.  TERRITORY,  Freservatio: 

1  Were  we  to  give  up  half  our  territor 
^  sissippi  region]  rather  than  engage  in 
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war  to  preserve  it,  we  should  not  keep  the 
other  half  long. — Instbuctions  to  William 
Carmichael.  ix,  412.  FoRo  ed.,  v,  226. 
(1790.) 

—  TEBBITOBY,  Purchase  of  Florida.— 
Sec  Florida. 

8407.  TEBBITOBY,  Purchases  of  In- 
dian.— To  be  prepared  against  the  occupation 
of  Louisiana  by  a  powerful  and  enterprising 
people  [the  French],  it  is  important  that,  set- 
ting less  value  on  interior  extension  of  pur- 
chases from  the  Indians,  we  bend  our  whole 
views  to  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  the 
country  on  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to 
its  northern  regions,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
present  as  strong  a  front  on  our  western  as 
on  our  eastern  border,  and  plant  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi itself  the  means  of  its  own  defence.  We 
now  own  from  31**  to  the  Yazoo,  and  hope  this 
J  summer  to  purchase  what  belongs  to  the  Choc- 
taws  from  the  Yazoo  up  to  ther  boundary, 
supposed  to  be  about  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Arkansas.  We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  begin 
in  your  quarter,  for  which  there  is  at  present 
a  favorable  opening.  The  Cahokias  extinct, 
we  are  entitled  to  their  country  by  our  para- 
mount sovereignty.  The  Peorias,  we  under- 
stand, have  all  been  driven  off  from  their 
country,  and  we  mig^ht  claim  it  in  the  same 
way ;  but  as  we  understand  there  is  one  chief 
remain' nR,  who  would,  as  the  survivor  of  the 
tribe,  sell  the  right,  it  is  better  to  give  him 
such  terms  as  will  make  him  easy  for  life,  and 
take  a  conveyance  from  him.  The  Kaskaskias 
being  reduced  to  a  few  families,  I  presume  we 
may  purchase  their  whole  country  for  what 
would  place  every  individual  of  them  at  his 
ease,  and  be  a  small  price  to  us. — ^av  by  laying 
off  for  each  family,  wherever  they  would 
choose  it,  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate, 
adjacent  to  each  other,  enclosing  the  whole 
in  a  8-n^lc  fence,  and  giving  them  such  an 
annuity  m  money  or  goods  forever  as  would 
place  them  in  happiness;  and  we  might  take 
them  also  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  possessed  of  the  rights  of  these 
tribes,  we  should  proceed  to  the  settling  of  their 
boundaries  with  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kicka- 
poos.  claiming  all  doubtful  territory,  but  pay- 
ing them  a  pr  ce  for  the  relinquishment  of  their 
concurrent  claim,  and  even  prevailing  on  them, 
if  possible,  to  cede,  for  a  price,  such  of  their 
own  tmquestioned  territory  as  would  give  us  a 
convenient  northern  boundary.  Before  broach- 
ing this,  and  whi'c  we  are  bargaining  with  the 
Kaskaskias,  the  minds  of  the  Pottawatamies 
and  K'ckapoos  should  be  soothed  and  concili- 
ated by  liberalities  and  sincere  assurances  of 
friendship.  Perhaps  by  sending  a  well-qualified 
character  to  stay  some  time  in  Duquoin's  vil- 
lage, as  if  on  other  business,  and  to  sound  him 
and  'ntroducc  the  subject  by  degrees  to  his 
mind  and  that  of  the  other  heads  of  families, 
inculcating  in  the  way  of  conversation,  all 
those  considerations  which  prove  the  advan- 
tages they  would  receive  by  a  cession  on  these 
terms,  the  object  might  be  more  easily  and  ef- 
fectually obtained  than  by  abruptly  proposing  it 
to  them  at  a  formal  treaty.  Of  the  means. 
however,  of  obtaining  what  we  wish,  you  will 
be  the  best  judge:  and  I  have  given  you  this 
view  of  the  system  which  we  suppose  will  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  our- 
selves, and  finally  consolidate  our  whole  coun- 
try into  one  nation  only ;  that  you  may  be  en- 
abled the  better  to  adapt  your  means  to  the 
object,  for  this  purpose  we  have  given  you  a 
seneral  commission  for  treating. — ^To  Governor 
Harrison,    iv,  473.    (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 


8408. .    The  crisis  is  pressing: 

whatever  can  now  be  obtained  must  be  obtained 
quickly.  The  occupation  of  New  Orleans, 
hourly  expected,  by  the  French,  is  already  felt 
like  a  light  breeze  by  the  Indians.  You  know 
the  sentiments  they  entertain  of  that  nation; 
under  the  hope  of  their  protection  they  wUl  -m- 
raediately  stiffen  against  cessions  of  lands  to  us. 
We  had  better,  therefore,  do  at  once  what  can 
now  be  done.  This  letter  is  to  be  considered 
as  private.  ♦  ♦  *  You  will  perceive  how  sa- 
credly it  must  be  kept  within  your  own  breast, 
and  especially  how  improper  to  be  understood 
by  the  Indians.  For  their  interests  and  their 
tranquillity,  it  is  best  they  should  see  only  the 
present  age  of  their  history. — To  Governor 
Harrison,   iv,  474.     (W.,  Feb.  1803.) 

8400. .    As  a  means  of  increasing 

the  security,  and  providing  a  protection  for  our 
lower  possessions  on  the  Mississippi,  I  think  it 
also  all  important  to  press  on  the  Indians,  as 
steadily  and  strenuously  as  they  can  bear,  the 
extension  of  our  purchases  on  the  Mississippi 
from  the  Yazoo  upwards:  and  to  encourage  a 
settlement  along  the  whole  length  of  that  river, 
that  't  may  possess  on  its  own  banks  the  means 
of  defending  itself,  and  presenting  as  strong 
a  frontier  on  our  western  as  we  have  on  our 
eastern  border.  We  have,  therefore,  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Dickinson  taking,  on  the 
Tombigbee,  only  as  much  as  will  cover  our 
actual  settlements,  to  transfer  the  purchase  from 
the  Choctaws  to  their  lands  westward  of  the 
Big  Black,  rather  than  the  fork  of  Tombigbee 
and  Alabama,  which  has  been  offered  by  them  in 
order  to  pay  their  debt  to  Ponton  and  Leslie. 
I  have  confident  expectations  of  purchasing  this 
summer  a  good  breadth  on  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  down  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  which  would  settle  immediately  and 
thickly :  and  we  should  then  have  between  that 
settlement  and  the  lower  one,  only  the  unin- 
habited lands  of  the  Chickasaws  on  the  Missis- 
sippi; on  which  we  could  be  working  at  both 
ends.  You  will  be  sensible  that  the  preced'ng 
views,  as  well  those  which  respect  the  Euro- 
pean powers  as  the  Indians,  are  such  as  should 
not  be  formally  declared,  but  be  held  as  a  rule 
of  action  to  govern  the  conduct  of  those  within 
whose  agency  they  lie ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  instead  of  having  it  said  to  you  in  an  of- 
ficial letter,  committed  to  records  wh'ch  are 
open  to  many,  I  have  thought  it  better  that 
you  should  learn  my  views  from  a  private  and 
confidential  letter,  and  be  enabled  to  act  upon 
them  yourself,  and  guide  others  into  them. — 
To  Governor  Claiborne,  iv,  487.  (W.,  May 
1803.) 

8410. .  Another  important  ac- 
quisition of  territory  has  also  been  made  since 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  The  friendly 
tribe  of  Kaskaskia  Indians,  with  which  we  have 
never  had  a  diflference.  reduced  by  the  wars 
and  wants  of  savage  life  to  a  few  individuals 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  neigh- 
boring tribes,  has  transferred  its  country  to  the 
United  States,  reserving  only  for  its  members 
what  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  an  agri- 
cultural way.  The  considerations  stipulated  are 
that  we  shall  extend  to  them  our  patronage  and 
protection,  and  give  them  certain  annual  aids 
m  money,  in  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
other  articles  of  their  choice.  This  country, 
among  the  most  fertile  within  our  limits,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Illinois  to  and  up  the  Ohio,  though  not 
so  necessary  as  a  barrier  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  other  bank,  may  yet  be  well  worthy  of 
being   laid   open   to   immediate   settlement,   as 
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8469.  TOBIES,  Whigs  and.^It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  toiy  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwwght.  vii,  3S6.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TORPEDOES,  Defensive  value. — 

I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  being 
naut'cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them. — To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

8471. .  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  tmtried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  great  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M., 
Aug.   1808.) 

8472.  TORPEDOES,  Ezperiments  with. 

— Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nat'ons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  us,  which  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  it  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accord  ngly  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,     v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

8473.  TORPEDOES,  Success  of.— Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.  It  extinguishes  their  greatest 
danger. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  517.  (M., 
1810.) 

8474.  TORTURE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  *  *  ♦ 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.* — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  325.     (1783.) 

8475.  TORTURE,  In  France.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure 
[for.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which     ♦     ♦     ♦     [the     French]     people     were 

♦  Heresv  was  then  punishable  by  burning  in  Vir- 
ffinia.— Editor. 


ground   to   powder;   when   we  pass   in    review 

♦  ♦  ♦  the  atrocities  of  the  rack. — ^Autobi- 
ography,    i,  86.     Ford  eo.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 

8476.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Character  of.— The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
is  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic, 
and  able  character. — To  John  Adams,  ii,  258. 
(P.,  1787.) 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of). 
Garde  des  aceaux  and.— The  Garde  des 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse's  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  that 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  444.  Foro  eo.,  v,  43- 
(P.,  1788.) 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Influence  with  Queen.— It  may  not  be  unin- 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  of 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady,, 
he  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abb^.  The  abbe,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  patron, 
or  prompted  by  gratitude,  impressed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
tne  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  h  m 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  con- 
stantly m  her  view.  The  Archbishop  was 
named  of  the  Assembiee  des  Notables,  had  oc- 
casion enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  and 
Count  de  Vergennes,  his  great  enemy,  dyin? 
opportunely,  the  Queen  srot  him  "nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abb^  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,   1787.) 

8479.  .  The  Archbishop  con- 
tinues well  with  his  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. Her  object  is  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement- 
mg  that  connection. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  463.     (P..   1787.) 

8480.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of), 

Minister.— The     Archbishop     of     Toulouse 

*  *  *  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 
peace,  and  very  capable  in  the  department  of 
finance.  At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.  I  have 
heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. — To 
John   Jay.     ii,   294.     (P.,    1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE     (ArchbUhop    of), 

Talents. — ^That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only,  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  business,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execuf'on. — To  John  Jay. 
ii,  310.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  464.     (P..  1787.) 

—  TOWNS.— See  Ward  (Government. 

8482.  TRACY  (Comte  de),  Books  of. — 

Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ables' 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,  or  th* 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  thrc-^ 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideology,  which  constitut 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written, 
have  not  entirely  read ;  because  I  am  not  fon  * 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unajn 
plied  immediately  to  some  useful  scenes 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ideo^l 
ogists   (squ'nting  at  this  author),  has  by  th-v 
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Tracy  (Comte  de) 
Trade 


time  felt  that  true  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere 
practice  without  principle.  The  next  work 
fracy  wrote  was  the  *'  Commentary  on  Montes- 
quieu ",  never  published  in  the  original,  because 
not  safe;  but  translated  and  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, yet  without  the  author's  name.  He 
has  since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned. 
Although  called  a  commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages 
octavo.  He  has  lately  published  a  third  work. 
on  "  Political  Economy  ,  comprising  the  whole 
subject  within  about  the  same  compass;  in 
which  all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with 
the  severity  of  Euclid,  and,  like  him,  without 
ever  using  a  superfluous  word.  I  have  procured 
this  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years 
endeavoring  to  get  it  printed ;  but  as  yet,  with- 
out success.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  has 
published  the  original  in  France,  which  he 
thought  unsafe  while  Bonaparte  was  in  power. 

♦  ♦  *  He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work  now 
in  the  press  at  Paris,  closing  as  he  conceives,  the 
circle  of  metaphysical  sciences.  This  work, 
which  is  on  ethics,  I  have  not  seen^  but  suspect 
I  shall  differ  from  it  in  its  foundation,  although 
not  in  its  deductions.  I  gather  from  his  other 
works  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes, 
that  justice  is  founded  in  contract  solely,  and 
does  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man. — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

8483. .  Tracy  comprehends  under 

Jie  word  "  Ideology  "  all  the  subjects  which  the 
French  term  Morale,  as  the  correlation  to  Phy- 
sique. His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Polit- 
ical Economy  and  Morality,  he  cons  ders  as  ma- 
king up  the  circle  of  ideological  subjects,  or  of 
those  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic 
occupies  exactly  the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on 
the  Understanding.  The  translation  of  that  on 
Political  Economy  is  now  printing;  but  it  is 
no  translation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the 
correction  of  it,  which  was,  indeed,  very  la- 
borious.  Le  premier  jet  having  been  by  some 
one  who  understood  neither  French  nor  English. 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  more  than  faithful. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  work. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  55.     Ford  ed.,  x,  72.     (M.,  181 7.) 

8484.  TBACT  (Gomte  de),  Infirmity  of. 
— The  Tracy  I  mentioned  to  you  is  the  one 
connected  by  marriage  with  Lafayette's  family. 

•  *  *  He  writes  me  that  he  is  become  blind, 
and  so  infirm  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pose anything;  so  that  we  are  to  consider  his 
works  as  now  closed. — To  John  Adams,  vi', 
43.     (M.,   1816.) 

8485.  TBADE,  Carrying.— I  think  it  es- 
sential to  exclude  the  English  from  the  car- 
riage of  American  produce. — To  James  Mon- 
roe. Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.  (P.,  1785.)  See  Carry- 
ing Trade,  Commerce,  Markets,  Navigation 
and  Ships. 

8486.  TBADEy  Destroying.— He  [George 
II LI  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detest- 
able and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by 
combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
pretended  acts  of  legislation  *  *  *  for 
cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.    ii.  10.     (June  1776.) 

8487. .     He  has  combined,  with 

others,     *    ♦    ♦    for   cutting   off   our   trade 


with  all  parts  of  the  world.— Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8488.  TBADE,  Monopolizing. — It  is  not 
just  that  the  colonies  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions 
while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under 
heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  oiher 
parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with  them, 
enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world; 
but  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just,  we 
should  bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with 
those  to  whom  every  resource  is  open? — Re- 
ply to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  479.     (July  i77.'>.) 

8489.  TBADE,  Restraining. — The  prop- 
osition [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory *  *  *  because  it  do'es  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the 
trade  *  *  ♦  of  the  Eastern  colonies. — Re- 
ply to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i.  480.     (July  1775.) 

8490.  TBADE,  Bestrictions  on.^Some 
of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  their  government 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  I.  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  late  deposition  by  the  Cx>mmon- 
wealth  of  England,  they  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament  for 
the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  prohibiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they 
soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered 
into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  165 1,  between 
the  said  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  their 
House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
that  they  should  have  "  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with 
all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
Commonwealth ".  But  ♦  *  *  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  II., 
their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more 
a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and  by  several 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid 
under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes 
they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  ad- 
mitted over  these  States. — Rights  of  British 
America,     i,  127.     Ford  ed.,  i,  432.     (1774.) 

8491. .     We    cannot,    my    lord. 

close  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord 
North's  conciliatory  Proposition]  because  on 
our  agreeing  to  contribute  our  proportion  to- 
wards the  common  defence,  they  do  not  pro-^ 
pose  to  lay  open  to  us  a  free  trade  with  allH 
the  world :  whereas,  to  us  it  appears  just  thi 
those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  go^ 
ernment  should  equally  participate  of  its  t^n* 
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8469.  TOBIES,  Whigs  and.^It  has  ever 

appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  the  toiy  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
—To  John  Cartwwght.  vii,  3S6.  (M., 
1824.) 

8470.  TORPEDOES,  Defensive  value. — 

I  consider  your  torpedoes  as  very  valuable 
means  of  the  defence  of  harbors,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  adopt  them  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Not  that  I  go  the  whole  length 
(as  I  believe  you  do)  of  considering  them  as 
solely  to  be  relied  on.  Neither  a  nation  nor 
those  entrusted  with  its  affairs,  could  be  justi- 
fiable, however  sanguine  its  expectations,  in 
trust  ng  solely  to  an  engine  not  yet  sufficiently 
tried,  under  all  the  circumstances  which  may 
occur,  and  against  which  we  know  not  as  yet 
what  means  of  parrying  may  be  devised.  If, 
indeed,  the  mode  of  attaching  them  to  the  cable 
of  a  ship  be  the  only  one  proposed,  modes  of 
prevention  cannot  be  difficult.  But  I  have  ever 
looked  to  the  submarine  boat  as  most  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  attaching  them,  and  though  I 
see  no  mention  of  it  in  your  letter,  or  your  pub- 
lications, I  am  in  hopes  it  is  not  abandoned  as 
impracticable.  I  should  wish  to  see  a  corps  of 
young  men  trained  to  this  service.  It  would 
belong  to  the  engineers  if  at  hand,  but  being 
naut'cal,  I  suppose  we  must  have  a  corps  of 
naval  engineers,  to  practice  and  use  them. — To 
Robert  Fulton,  v,  165.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  125. 
(M.,  Aug.  1807.) 

8471. .  Although  no  public  serv- 
ant could  justify  the  risking  the  safety  of  an 
important  seaport,  solely  on  tmtried  means  of 
defence,  yet  I  have  great  confidence  in  those 
proposed  by  you  as  additional  to  the  ordinary 
means. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  341.  (M., 
Aug.   1808.) 

8472.  TORPEDOES,  Ezperixnents  witli. 

^Mr.  Fulton  writes  to  me  under  a  great  de- 
sire to  prepare  a  decisive  experiment  of  his 
torpedo  at  Washington,  for  the  meeting  of 
Congress.  This  m^ans  of  harbor-defence  has 
acquired  such  respectability,  from  its  apparent 
merit,  from  the  attention  shown  it  by  other 
nat'ons,  and  from  our  own  experiments  at  New 
York,  as  to  entitle  it  to  a  full  experiment  from 
us.  He  asks  only  two  workmen  for  one  month 
from  us,  which  he  estimates  at  $130  only.  But 
should  it  cost  considerably  more  I  should  really 
be  for  granting  it,  and  would  accord  nRly  recom- 
mend it  to  you.  This  sum  is  a  mere  trifle  as  an 
encroachment  on  our  appropriation. — To  Robert 
Smith,     v,  337.     (M.,  Aug.   1808.) 

8473.  TORPEDOES,  Success  of. — Your 
torpedoes  will  be  to  cities  what  vaccination  has 
been  to  mankind.  It  extinguishes  their  greatest 
danger. — To  Robert  Fulton,  v,  517.  (M.. 
1810.) 

8474.  TORTURE,  Forbidden.— The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  *  *  ♦ 
prescribe  torture  in  any  case  whatever.* — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  445.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  325-     (1783.) 

8475.  TORTURE,  In  France.— Nor 
should  we  wonder  at  *  *  *  [the]  pressure 
[for.  a  fixed  constitution  in  1788-9]  when  we 
consider  the  monstrous  abuses  of  power  under 
which     *     ♦     ♦     [the     French]     people     were 

♦  Heresv  was  then  punishable  by  burning  in  Vir- 
»finia.— Editor. 


ground  to  powder;   when   we  pass   in  review 

*  ♦  ♦  the  atrocities  of  the  rack. — ^Autobi- 
ography,    i,  86.     Ford  eo.,  i,  118.     (1821.) 

8476.  T0XTL0XT8E  (Archbishop  of). 
Character  of.— The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
is  made  minister  principal,  a  virtuous,  patriotic 
and  able  character. — ^To  John  Adams,  ii,  25S. 
(P..  1787.) 

8477.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Oarde  des  sceaux  and. — ^The  Garde  des 
sceaux  is  considered  as  the  Archbishop  of 
Toulouse's  bull  dog,  braving  danger  like  that 
animal.  His  talents  do  not  pass  mediocrity. — 
To  James  Madison,  ii,  444.  Ford  sd.,  v,  43- 
(P.,  1788.) 

8478.  TOULOUSE  (Archbishop  of), 
Influence  with  Queen.^It  may  not  be  unin- 
structive  to  give  you  the  origin  and  nature  of 
his  influence  with  the  Queen  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. When  the  Duke  de  Choiseul  proposed 
the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  this  lady^ 
he  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  person  to  Vienna 
to  perfect  her  in  the  language.  He  asked  his 
friend,  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  to  recom- 
mend to  him  a  proper  person.  He  recommend- 
ed a  certain  abb^.  The  abbe,  from  his  first 
arrival  in  Vienna,  either  tutored  by  his  patron, 
or  prompted  bv  gratitude,  ^'mpressed  on  the 
Queen's  mind  the  exalted  talents  and  merit  of 
tne  Archbishop,  and  continually  represented  h  m 
as  the  only  man  fit  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of 
affairs.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  being  retained 
near  the  person  of  the  Queen,  he  kept  him  con- 
stantly in  her  view.  The  Archbishop  was 
named  of  the  Assembiee  des  Notables,  had  oc- 
casion enough  there  to  prove  his  talents,  and 
Count  de  vergennes,  his  great  enemy,  dyin^ 
opportunely,  the  Queen  «rot  him  'nto  place.  He 
uses  the  abb^  even  yet  for  instilling  all  his  no- 
tions into  her  mind. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P.,   1787.) 

8479.  .  The  Archbishop  con- 
tinues well  with  his  patroness  [Marie  Antoi- 
nette]. Her  object  is  a  close  connection  with 
her  brother.  I  suppose  he  convinces  her  that 
peace  will  furnish  the  best  occasion  of  cement- 
ing that  connection. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  310. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  463.     (P..   1787.) 

8480.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of), 

Minister.— The     Archbishop     of     Toulouse 

*  *  *  is  a  good  and  patriotic  minister  for 
peace,  and  very  capable  in  the  department  of 
finance.  At  least  he  is  so  in  theory.  I  have 
heard  his  talents  for  execution  censured. — To 
John   Jay.     ii,    294.     (P..    1787.) 

8481.  TOULOUSE    (Archbishop    of), 

Talents. — That  he  has  imposing  talents,  and 
patriotic  dispositions,  I  think  is  certain.  Good 
judges  think  him  a  theorist  only,  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  business,  and  spoiling  all 
his  plans  by  a  bungled  execut'on. — To  Toh.s  Jay. 
ii,  310.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  464.     (P.,  1787.) 

—  TOWNS.— See  Ward  Government. 

8482.  TBACY  (Comte  de).  Books  of. — 

Destutt  Tracy  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ablest 
living  writer  on  intellectual  subjects,  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding.  His  three 
octavo  volumes  on  Ideology,  which  constitute 
the  foundation  of  what  he  has  since  written.  I 
have  not  entirely  read  ;  because  I  am  not  fond 
of  reading  what  is  merely  abstract,  and  unap- 
plied immediately  to  some  useful  sc'ence. 
Bonaparte,  with  his  repeated  derisions  of  Ideol- 
ogists   (squ'nting  at  this  author),   has  by   this 
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time  felt  that  true  wisdom  does  not  lie  in  mere 
practice  without  principle.  The  next  work 
Tracy  wrote  was  the  *'  Commentary  on  Montes- 
quieu '*,  never  published  in  the  original,  because 
not  safe;  but  translated  and  published  in  Phil- 
adelphia, yet  without  the  author's  name.  He 
has  since  permitted  his  name  to  be  mentioned. 
Although  called  a  commentary,  it  is,  in  truth,  an 
elementary  work  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment, comprised  in  about  three  hundred  pages 
octavo.  He  has  lately  published  a  third  work, 
on  "  Political  Economy  ,  comprising  the  whole 
subject  within  about  the  same  compass;  in 
which  all  its  principles  are  demonstrated  with 
the  severity  of  Euclid,  and,  like  him,  without 
ever  using  a  superfluous  word.  I  have  procured 
this  to  be  translated,  and  have  been  four  years 
endeavoring  to  get  it  printed ;  but  as  yet,  with- 
out success.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  has 
published  the  original  in  France,  which  he 
thought  unsafe  while  Bonaparte  was  in  power. 

*  •  ♦  He  has  his  fourth  and  last  work  now 
in  the  press  at  Paris,  closing  as  he  conceives,  the 
circle  of  metaphysical  sciences.  This  work, 
which  is  on  ethics,  I  have  not  seen^  but  suspect 
I  shall  difler  from  it  in  its  foundation,  although 
not  in  its  deductions.  I  gather  from  his  other 
works  that  he  adopts  the  principle  of  Hobbes, 
that  justice  is  founded  in  contract  solely,  and 
docs  not  result  from  the  construction  of  man. — 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

8483. .  Tracy  comprehends  under 

*hc  word  "  Ideology  "  all  the  subjects  which  the 
French  term  Morale,  as  the  correlation  to  Phy- 
sique. His  works  on  Logic,  Government,  Polit- 
ical Economy  and  Morality,  he  cons  ders  as  ma- 
king up  the  circle  of  ideological  subjects,  or  of 
those  which  are  within  the  scope  of  the  under- 
standing, and  not  of  the  senses.  His  Logic 
occupies  exactly  the  ground  of  Locke's  work  on 
the  Understanding.  The  translation  of  that  on 
Political  Economy  is  now  printing;  but  it  is 
no  translation  of  mine.  I  have  only  had  the 
correction  of  it,  which  was,  indeed,  very  la- 
borious. Le  premier  jet  having  been  by  some 
one  who  understood  neither  French  nor  English. 
it  was  impossible  to  make  it  more  than  faithful. 
But  it  is  a  valuable  work. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  55.     Ford  ed.,  x,  72.     (M.,  1817) 

8484.  TRACT  (Comte  de),  Infirmity  of. 
— The  Tracy  I  mentioned  to  you  is  the  one 
connected  by  marriage  with  Lafayette's  family. 

•  ♦  *  He  writes  me  that  he  is  become  blind. 
and  so  infirm  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  com- 
pose anything;  so  that  we  are  to  consider  his 
works  as  now  closed. — To  John  Adams,  vi', 
43.     (M.,  1816.) 

8485.  TRADE,  Carrying.— I  think  it  es- 
sential to  exclude  the  English  from  the  car- 
riage of  American  produce. — To  James  Mon- 
roe. Ford  ed.,  iv,  41.  (P.,  1785)  See  Carry- 
ing Trade,  Commerce,  Markets,  Navigation 
and  Ships. 

8486.  TBADE,  Destroying.— He  [George 
Iin  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detest- 
able and  insupportable  tyranny  ♦  *  *  by 
combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  for- 
eign jurisdiction,  giving  his  assent  to  their 
pretended  acts  of  legislation  *  *  *  for 
cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
wor!d. — Proposed  Va.  Constitution.  Ford 
ED.    ii.  10.     (June  1776.) 

8487. .     He  has  combined,  with 

others.     *    *    *    for   cutting   off   our   trade 


with  all  parts  of  the  world.— Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8488.  TBADE,  Monopolizing. — It  is  not 
just  that  the  colonies  should  be  required  to 
oblige  themselves  to  other  contributions 
while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of 
their  trade.  This  of  itself  lays  them  under 
heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an 
additional  contribution  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  pro- 
portion. If  we  contribute  equally  with  oiher 
parts  of  the  empire,  let  us,  equally  with  them, 
enjoy  free  commerce  with  the  whole  world; 
but  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut 
to  us  the  resources  of  wealth,  is  it  just,  we 
should  bear  all  other  burdens  equally  with 
those  to  whom  every  resource  is  open? — Re- 
ply to  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  479.     (July  I77.'>.) 

8489.  TBADEy  Restraining. — The  prop- 
osition [of  Lord  North]  is  altogether  un- 
satisfactory *  *  *  because  it  do'es  not  pro- 
pose to  repeal  the  several  acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  for  the  purposes  of  restraining  the 
trade  ♦  *  *  of  the  Eastern  colonies. — Re- 
ply TO  Lord  North's  Proposition.  Ford  ed., 
i,  480.     (July  1775) 

8490.  TBADE,  BestrictionB  on.— Some 
of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  con- 
tinue the  administration  of  their  government 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his 
Majesty,  King  Charles  I.  whom,  notwith- 
standing his  late  deposition  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  they  continued  in  the 
sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament  for 
the  Commonwealth,  took  the  same  in  high 
offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the 
power  of  prohibiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain.  This  arbitrary  act,  however,  they 
soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered 
into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1651,  between 
the  said  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  their 
House  of  Burgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipu- 
lated by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
that  they  should  have  **  free  trade  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with 
all  nations,  according  to  the  laws  of  that 
Commonwealth ".  But  ♦  *  ♦  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  II., 
their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more 
a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and  by  several 
acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
successors,  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  was  laid 
under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes 
they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British 
Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  ad- 
mitted over  these  States. — Rights  of  British 
America,     i,  127.     Ford  ed.,  i,  432.     (1774.) 

8491. .     We    cannot,    my    lord. 

close  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  [Lord 
North's  conciliatory  Proposition]  because  on 
our  agreeing  to  contribute  our  proportion  to- 
wards the  common  defence,  they  do  not  pro- 
pose to  lay  open  to  us  a  free  trade  with  all 
the  world :  whereas,  to  us  it  appears  just  that 
those  who  bear  equally  the  burdens  of  gov- 
ernment should  equally  participate  of  its  bene 
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fits;  either  be  contented  with  the  monopoly 
of  our  trade,  which  brings  greater  loss  to  us 
and  benefit  to  them  than  the  amount  of  our 
proportional  contributions  to  the  common  de- 
fence; or,  if.  the  latter  be  preferred,  relinquish 
the  former,  and  not  propose,  by  holding  both, 
to  exact  from  u>  double  contributions. — Ad- 
dress TO  Lord  Dun  more.  Ford  ed.,  i,  457. 
(R..  1775.) 

8492.  TBADE,  Bight  to.^No  man  has  a 
natural  right  to  the  trade  of  a  money  lender 
but  he  who  has  the  money  to  lend. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  141.  Ford  tb.,  ix,  394.  (M., 
1813.) 

8498.  TBADE  MARKS,  Becommended. 
— The  Secretary  of.  State,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Representatives  the  pe- 
tition of  Samuel  Breck  and  others,  proprietors 
of  a  sail-cloth  manufactory  in  Boston,  prayinar 
that  they  may  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  particular  marks  for  designating  the  sail- 
cloth of  their  manufactory,  has  had  the  same 
under  consideration,  and  thereupon  reports: 
That  it  would,  in  h.s  opinion,  contribute  to  fidel- 
ity in  the  execution  of  manufactures,  to  secure 
to  every  manufactory  an  exclusive  right  to 
some  mark  on  its  wares,  proper  to  itself. 
This  should  be  done  by  general  laws,  extending 
equal  right  to  every  case  to  which  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  should  be  competent.  These 
cases  are  of  divided  jurisdiction :  Manufac- 
tures made  and  consumed  within  a  State  being 
subject  to  State  legislation,  while  those  which 
arc  exported  to  foreign  nations,  or  to  another 
State,  or  into  the  Indian  Territory,  are  alone 
within  the  legislation  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. That  It  will,  therefore,  be  reasonable 
for  the  General  Government  to  provide  in  this 
behalf  by  law  for  those  cases  01  manufacture 
generally,  and  those  only  which  relate  to  com- 
merce wth  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.  This 
may  be  done  by  permitting  the  owner  of  every 
manufactory,  to  enter  in  the  records  of  the  court 
of  the  district  wherein  his  manufactory  is,  the 
name  with  which  he  chooses  to  mark  or  desig- 
nate his  wares,  and  rendering  it  penal  in  others 
to  put  the  same  mark  to  an;^  other  wares. — 
Report  on  Trade  Marks,  vii.  563.  (Decem- 
ber 1701.) 

8494.  TRANQUILLITY,    Basis    of.— 

Tranquillity  of  mind  depends  much  on  our- 
selves, and  greatly  on  due  reflection  "  how  much 
pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never 
happened ". — To  William  Short,  vi,  402. 
(M..   1814.) 

8495.  TRANQUILLITY,  Love  of.— I 
cherish  tranquillity  too  much  to  suffer  political 
th  njjs  to  enter  my  mind  at  all. — To  President 
Washington,  iv.  106.  Ford  ed..  v',  510.  (M., 
May   1794) 

8496.  TRANQUILLITY,        National.- 

That  love  of  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws, 
which  so  remarkably  characterize  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  are  sure  pledges  of  inter- 
nal tranquillity. — To  Benjamin  Waring,  iv, 
378.     (W..  1801.) 

8497.  TRANQUILLITY,  Old  age  and.— 

Tranquillity  is  the  old  man's  milk.  I  go  to 
enjoy  it  in  a  few  days,  and  to  exchange  the  roar 
and  tumult  of  hulls  and  bears,  for  the  prattle  of 
my  grandchildren  and  senile  rest. — To  Edward 
RiTLKDGE.  iv,  191.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  155.  (Pa., 
1797.) 


8^8* 7-.     My  object  at  present  is 

peace  and  tranquillity,  neither  doing  nor  saying 
anything  to  be  quoted,  or  to  make  me  the  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  disqu  sitions. — ^To  David 
Howell,    v,  554.     (M.,  1810.) 

.®^®*  •; .    The   summum     bonum 

w:th  me  is  now  truly  epicurean,  ease  of  body 
and  trannuillity  of  mind. — To  John  Adams,  vi. 
143.     (M..  1813.) 

8500. .  Tranquillity  is  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  of  age.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  of- 
fend no  man's  opinion,  nor  to  draw  disquieting 
animadversions  on  my  own.  While  duty  re- 
quired it,  I  met  opposition  with  a  firm  and  fear- 
less step.  But  loving  mankind  in  my  individual 
relations  with  them,  I  pray  to  be  permitted 
to  depart  in  their  peace;  and  like  the  super- 
annuated soldier,  "  quadragenis  stipendiis  emer- 
xtis  ",  to  hang  my  arms  on  the  post. — To  Spen- 
cer Roane,  vii,  136.  Ford  ed.,  x,  142.  (P.F., 
1819.) 

8501. .    There    is    a    time    for 

things;  for  advancing  and  for  retiring;  for  a 
Sabbath  of  rest  as  well  as  for  days  of  labor,  and 
surely  that  Sabbath  has  arrived  for  one  near 
entering  on  his  80th  year.  Tranquillity  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  that  age.  I  wish  now  for 
quiet,  to  withdraw  from  the  broils  of  the  world, 
to  soothe  the  enmities,  and  to  die  in  the  peace 
and  good  will  of  all  mankind. — To  Archibald 
Thweat.     Ford  ed.,  x,  185.     (M..  i8ai.) 

8502. .    Tranquillity  is  the  last 

and  sweetest  asylum  of  age. — To  Spenceb 
Roane,  vii,  211.  Ford  ed.,  x,  188.  (M., 
1821.) 

8503 ,    At    the   age    of   eighty, 

tranquiUity  is  the  greatest  good  of  life,  and  the 
strongest  of  our  desires  that  of  dying  in  the 
good  will  of  an  mankind. — To  Jambs  Smith. 
vii,  270.     (M..  1822.) 

—  TBANSMiaitATION    OF    SOULS.- 

See  Souls,  Transmigration  of. 

8504.  TRAVEL,  Advice  as  to.— The  peo- 
ple you  will  naturally  see  the  most  of  will  be 
tavern  keepers,  valets  de  place,  and  postilliorw. 
These  are  the  hackneyed  rascals  of  every  coun- 
try. Of  course  they  must  never  be  considered 
when  we  calculate  the  national  character.— 
Travelling  Hints,     'x,  404.     (1788.) 

8505. .     To   pass   once   along  a 

public  road  through  a  country,  and  in  one  direc- 
tion only,  to  put  up  at  its  tavern,  and  get  into 
conversation  with  the  idle,  drunken  individuals 
who  pass  their  time  lounging  in  these  taverns, 
is  not  the  way  to  know  a  country,  its  inhabit- 
ants, or  manners. — To  Professor  Ebelikg. 
Ford  ed..  v=i,  45-     (i795.) 

8506.  TRAVEL,  Philanthropy  and.— 
From  the  first  olive  fields  of  Pierrelatte  to  the 
orangeries  of  Hieres,  has  been  continued  rap- 
ture to  me.  I  have  often  wished  for  you  [La- 
fayette]. I  think  you  have  not  made  this  jour- 
ney. It  is  a  pleasure  you  have  to  come,  and 
an  improvement  to  be  added  to  the  many  you 
have  already  made.  It  will  be  a  great  comfort 
to  you  to  know,  from  your  own  inspection,  the 
condition  of  all  the  provinces  of  your  own  coun- 
trv.  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  them,  at  some 
future  day.  to  be  known  to  you.  Th  s  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  moment  of  your  life  in  whxh 
you  can  acquire  that  knowledge.  And  to  do  it 
most  effectually,  you  must  be  absolutely  in- 
cognito ;  you  must  ferret  the  people  out  of  their 
hovels  as  1  have  done,  look  into  their  kettles. 
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eat  their  bread,  loll  on  their  beds  under  pre- 
tense of  resting  yourself,  but  in  fact  to  find  if 
they  are  soft.  You  will  feel  a  sublime  pleasure 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  and  a  sub- 
limer  one  hereafter,  when  you  shall  be  able  to 
apply  your  knowledge  to  the  softening  of  their 
beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel  of  meat  into  their 
kettle  of  vegetables. — To  Mabquis  de  Lafay- 
ette,    ii.  136.     (Ne.,  1787.) 

8507. .    I  am  never  satiated  with 

rambling  through  the  fields  and  farms  [in 
France],  examining  the  culture  and  cultivators, 
with  a  degree  of  curiosity  which  makes  some 
take  me  to  be  a  fool,  and  others  to  be  much 
wiser  than  I  am. — To  marquis  de  Lafayette. 
ii,  135-     (Ne.,  17^7) 

8508.  .     The    politics    of    each 

country  [is]  well  worth  studying  so  far  as 
respects  internal  affairs.  Examine  its  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Take  every 
possible  occasion  for  entering  into  the  houses  of 
the  laborers,  and  especially  at  the  moments  of 
the  r  repast;  see  what  they  eat,  how  they  are 
clothed,  whether  they  are  obliged  to  work  too 
hard ;  whether  the  government  or  their  land- 
lord takes  from  them  an  unjust  proportion  of 
their  labor;  on  what  footing  stands  the  prop- 
erty they  call  their  own,  their  personal  liberty. 
&c.,  &c. — Travelling  Hints,     ix,  405.     (1788.) 

8500.  TRAVEL,  Beflection  during.— I 
think  one  travels  more  usefully  when  alone,  be- 
cause he  reflects  more.—To  J.  Bannister,  Jr. 
ii.    151.     (P..    1787.) 

8510.  TRAVEL,  Tours  of  politicaL— 
With  respect  to  the  tour  my  friends  to  the  north 
have  proposed  that  I  should  make  in  that  quar- 
ter, 1  have  not  made  up  a  final  opinon.  The 
course  of  life  which  General  Washington  had 
run.  civil  and  military,  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, and  the  space  he  therefore  occupied  m 
the  affections  of  his  fellow  citizens,  take  from 
his  examples  the  weight  of  precedents  for  oth- 
ers ;  because  no  others  can  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  cla-ms  which  he  had  on  the  public 
homage.  To  myself,  therefore,  it  comes  as  a 
new  question,  to  be  viewed  under  all  the  phases 
it  may  present.  I  confess  that  I  am  not  recon- 
c'lcd  to  the  idea  of  a  Chief  Magistrate  parading 
himFelf  through  the  several  States,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  applause 
wh'ch,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  purely  volun- 
tary. 1  had  rather  acquire  silent  good  will  by 
a  faithful  discharge  of  my  duties,  than  owe 
expressions  of  it  to  my  putting  myself  m  the 
M-ay  of  receiving  them. — To  Tames  Sullivan. 
V.  1 01.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  77-     (W-.  June  1807.) 

8511. .    A  journey  to  Boston  or 

Portsmouth,  after  I  shall  be  a  private  citizen, 
would  much  better  harmonize  with  my  feelings, 
as  well  as  duties ;  and,  founded  in  curiosity. 
would  give  no  claims  to  an  extension  of  it.  I 
should  see  my  friends,  too,  more  at  our  mutual 
ease,  and  be  left  more  exclusively  to  their  so- 
^i^ty. — To  Tames  Sullivan,  v,  102.  Ford  ed., 
ix.   78.     (W.,  June  1807.) 

8512.  TRAVEL,  Wisdom,  happiness 
and — ^Travelling  makes  men  wiser,  but  less 
happy.  When  men  of  sober  age  travel,  they 
leather  knowledge,  which  they  may  apply  use- 
fully for  their  country;  but  they  are  subject 
ever  after  to  recollect'ons  mixed  with  regret; 
their  affections  are  weakened  by  beng  extended 
over  more  objects;  and  they  learn  new  habits 
vrhich  cannot  be  gratified  when  they  "^turn 
home.— To  Petke  Carr.  ii,  241.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
43a.     (P-  '787.) 


8518.  TRAVEL,  Young  men  and. — 
Voung  men,  who  travel,  *  *  *  do  not  ac- 
quire that  wisdom  for  which  a  previous  founda- 
tion is  requisite,  by  repeated  and  just  observa- 
tions at  home.  The  glare  of  pomp  and  pleasure 
is  analogous  to  the  motion  of  the  blood;  't 
absorbs  all  their  affection  and  attention,  and 
they  are  torn  from  it  as  from  the  only  good  in 
this  world,  and  return  to  their  home  as  to  a 
place  of  exile  and  condemnation.  Their  eyes 
are  forever  turned  back  to  the  object  they  have 
lost,  and  its  recollection  poisons  the  residue  of 
their  lives.  *  *  *  A  habit  of  'dleness,  an 
inability  to  apply  themselves  to  business  s 
acquired,  and  renders  them  useless  to  them- 
selves and  their  country.  These  observations 
are  founded  in  experience.  There  is  no  place 
where  your  pursuit  of  knowledge  will  be  so  little 
obstructed  by  foreign  objects  as  in  your  own 
country,  nor  any,  wherein  the  virtues  of  the 
heart  will  be  less  exposed  to  be  weakened.  Be 
good,  be  learned,  and  be  industrious,  and  you 
will  not  want  the  aid  of  travelling  to  render 
you  precious  to  your  country,  dear  to  your 
friends,  happy  within  yourself. — To  Peter 
Carr.     ii,  241.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  433.     (P.,  1787.) 

8514.  TBAVELEBS,  Entertalning.^It 
is  the  general  interest  of  our  country  that 
strangers  of  distinction  passing  through  it. 
should  be  made  acquainted  wita  its  best  citizens, 
and  those  most  qualified  to  give  favorable  im- 
pressions of  it. — To  Mr.  Hite.  iv,  146.  (M.. 
1796.) 

8515.  TBEASON,  Executions  for. — It 
may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof,  both  of  the 
lenity  of  our  government,  and  unanimity  of 
its  inhabitants,  that  though  this  [Revolution- 
ary] war  has  now  raged  near  seven  years,  not 
a  single  execution  for  treason  has  taken  place. 
—Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
260.    (1782.) 

8516.  TBEASON,  Patriotism  vs.— Trea- 
son, when  real,  merits  the  highest  punish- 
ment. But  most  codes  extend  their  defini- 
tions of  treason  to  acts  not  really  aeainst 
one's  country.  They  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween acts  against  the  government,  and  acts 
against  the  oppressions  of  the  government. 
The  latter  are  virtues;  yet  have  furnished 
more  victims  to  the  executioner  than  the 
former.  Real  treasons  are  rare;  oppressions 
frequent.  The  unsuccessful  strugglers  against 
tyranny  have  been  the  chief  martyrs  of  trea- 
son laws  in  all  countries.  Reformation  of 
government  with  our  neighbors*  [being]  as 
much  wanting  now  as  reformation  of  religion 
is.  or  ever  was  anywhere,  we  should  not  wish 
then  to  give  up  to  the  executioner  the  patriot 
who  fails,  and  flees  to  us. — Report  on  Span- 
ish Convention,  iii,  353.  Ford  ed.,  v,  483. 
(1792.) 

8517.  TBEASON,  Punishment  for. — 
Treasons,  taking  the  simulated  with  the  real, 
are  sufficiently  punished  by  exile. — Report  on 
Spanish  Convention,  iii,  353.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
483.     (1792.) 

8518.  TBEASON,  Security  against. — 
The  framers  of  our  Constitution  certainly 
supposed  they  had  guarded,  as  well  their  gov- 
ernment against  destruction  by  treason,  as 
their  citizens  against  oppression,  under  prc- 

I     •  The  Spanish  provinces.— Editor. 
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tence  of  it;  and  if  these  ends  are  not  at- 
tained, it  is  of  importance  to  enquire  by  what 
means,  more  effectual,  they  may  be  secured. 
— Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii,  88.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  164.     (1807.) 

8519.  TBEASON,  Suspected. — Having 
received  information  that  divers  citizens  of  this 
Commonwealth  [Virginia],  in  the  counties  of 
James  and  York,  have  lately  committed  acts 
sonic  of  which  amount  to  high  treason  and  oth- 
ers to  misprision  of  treason ;  and  that  some, 
though  they  may  have  been  able  to  disguise 
and  conceal  their  transactions  as  that  legal  evi- 
dence cannot  oc  obtained  by  which  they  may  be 
subjected  to  prosecution,  ♦  ♦  ♦  yet  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  furnish  the  most 
pregnant  circumstances  of  suspicion  that  thev 
have  bet- n  Riiilty  of  those  offences,  or  are  disaf- 
fected to  the  Independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  whenever  they  shall  have  opportunity, 
aid  or  advise  the  measures  of  the  public  enemy, 
wh'ch  persons,  in  the  critical  situation  of  this 
Commonwealth,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
punish  for  their  crimes  by  wa3r  of  example  to 
others  and  to  disable  from  doing  mischief:  I 
must,  therefore,  ♦  ♦  ♦  desire  and  authorize 
you  to  make  enquiry  into  the  premises,  and 
where  you  shall  have  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  any  persons  have  been  guilty  of  treason,  or 
misprision  of  treason;  that  there  is  legal  evi- 
dence to  commit  them  thereof;  and  that  an  ex- 
amining court  can  be  had  on  them  'n  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed  before  there 
shall  be  any  danger  of  rescue  by  the  enemy,  you 
have  them  delivered  to  the  warrant  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
prosecuted  in  the  usual  forms  of  law ;  and  that 
you  aid  in  their  safe  conveyance  to  the  publ'c 
jail  in  Richmond,  if  they  be  ordered  to  be  con- 
veyed. But  where  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that 
legal  ev'dence  cannot  be  obtained,  that  an  ex- 
amining court  cannot  be  procured  in  the  county 
l)efore  there  will  be  danger  of  a  rescue  by  the 
enemy,  and  that  there  are  pregnant  circum- 
stances of  suspicion  that  they  have  been  f^ilty 
of  the  offences  of  treason  or  misprision  of  trea- 
son, or  where  there  shall  l>e  pregnant  causes  of 
suspic'on  that  persons  in  these  counties  are  dis- 
affected to  the  Independence  of  the  rnitetl 
States :  and  when  occason  serves,  aid  or  advise 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  :  that  in  those  cases, 
you  apprehend  such  persons,  and  send  them  in 
safe  custody  to  the  ja^l  of  Richmond  county. 
*  *  •  They  sha!l  be  treated  by  those  into 
whose  han«ls  they  shall  l>e  comm  tted  with  no 
insult  or  rudeness  unnecessary  for  their  sate 
custotly. — To  Colon Ki.  James  Ixnes.  Ford  ed.. 
ill.  J7.     ^K..  May   i.-li'i-^ 

8520.  TBEASUBY,  Conduct  of.— There 
is  a  point  *  *  *  on  which  I  should  wish 
10  koop  my  eye.  and  to  which  I  should  aim 
to  approacli  by  every  lack  which  previous  ar- 
rangonion:<  tierce  uiH-^n  us.  That  is.  10  ft^rm 
into  i>no  consolidated  mass  all  the  money <  re- 
oei\evi  into  t!ie  treasury,  anc  10  il*.e  several 
expendiiure<.  giving  ilieni  a  prefefence  of 
pavTr.eni  according  lo  the  order  in  which  they 
>hoiiM  be  arranged  As  tor  example.  1.  The 
intere>i  of  the  public  debt.  j.  Si:cb  por- 
tions oi  tb.e  principal  as  are  exigible  ,^  The 
■\pi:'.-e<  •"!  govemment.  4.  Such  other  por- 
tion-; of  principal  as.  though  not  exigible,  we 

ri  vt:'l  :>ie  !v^  pay  when  we  plea>e  T!";e 
\>-:  o'.v'cot  !r.ight  l*e  m:i."e  tv>  lake  up  the  resid- 
u:nv  x'^i  rv^ney  remaining  in  the  treasury  at 
il.v   cr.^i   ..f   every   year,   after   the   three   lirst 


objects  were  complied  with,  and  would  be  the' 
barometer  whereby  to  test  the  economy  of  the 
administration.  It  would  furnish  a  simple 
measure  by  which  every  one  could  mete  their 
merit,  and  by  which  every  one  could  decide 
when  taxes  were  deficient  or  superabundant 
— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  428.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  140.     (W.,  1802.) 

8521.  TBEASUBY,     Hamilton     and.— 

This  constellation  of  great  men  in  the  Treas- 
ury department  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest 
of  Hainilton's  plans.  He  took  his  own  stand 
as  a  lieutenant  general,  surrounded  by  hi.s 
major  generals,  and  stationed  his  brigadiers 
and  colonels  under  the  name  of  supervisor^, 
inspectors,  &c.,  in  the  different  States.  Let 
us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by  making  her 
interests  the  end  of  all  our  plans,  and  not 
our  own  pomp,  patronage,  and  irresponsi- 
bility.— To  Albert  Gallatin,  iv,  429.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  141.    (W..  1802.) 

8522.  TBEASITBY,  Necessity  for.— 
Every  circumstance  we  hear  induces  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  want  of  will,  rather  than 
of  ability,  to  furnish  contributions  whidi 
keeps  the  public  treasury  so  poor.  The  Al- 
gerines  will  probably  do  us  the  favor  to  pro- 
duce a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  treas- 
ury and  a  public  force  on  Uiat  element  where 
it  can  never  be  dangerous. — To  David  Hum- 
phreys,   ii,  10.     (P.,  1786.) 

8523.  TBEASUBY,   Orgranizatioii  of.— 

We  shall  now  get  rid  of  the  commissioner  of 
the  internal  revenue,  and  superintendent  of 
stamps.  It  remains  to  amalgamate  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor  into  one.  and  reduce  the 
register  to  a  clerk  of  accounts;  and  then  the 
organization  will  consist,  as  it  should  at  first, 
of  a  keeper  of  money,  a  keeper  of  accounts, 
and  the  head  of  the  department. — To  Albert 
Gall.xtin.  iv.  429.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  141.  (W., 
1802.) 

—  TBEASITBY,  Patronage. — Sec  Post- 
office. 

8524.  TBEASITBY.  Separate  depart- 
ment.— The  act  of  September  2d,  1789,  es- 
tablishing a  Department  of  Treasury,  should 
be  <v^  amended  as  to  constitute  the  office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  a  separate 

!  department,  independent  of  the  Secretary  of 
I  the  Trcasur>\ — Giles  Tke.\sury  Resolltioxs. 
Ford  ed..  vi,  171.     (1793-) 

_  TBEASITBY  NOTES.— See  National 
Currency. 

8525.  TBEATIES,   Binding  force  of.— 

The  moral  duties  which  exist  between  indi- 
vidual  and   individual   in  a   state  of  nature. 
!  accompany    them    into    a    state    of    society, 
:  and  the  aggregate  of  the  duties  of  all  the  in- 
dividuals  composing   the    societ>-   constitute- 

■  the  duties  of  that  societ>-  towards  any  other; 
so  tha:  K^tween  scs:iet>-  and  society  the  same 

■  m.oral  du:ie<  exist  as  did  between  the  in- 
.  d: vidua! s  composing  them.  whi!e  in  an  un- 
!  associated  state,  and  iheir  Maker  not  ha\'ing 
!  released    th o:r    iron:    those    duties    on    their 
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forming  themselves  into  a  nation. — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
220.     (1793.) 

8526. .  Compacts  between  na- 
tion and  nation  are  obligatory  on  them  by  the 
same  moral  law  which  obliges  individuals  to 
observe  their  compacts.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  which  sometimes  excuse  the 
non-performance  of  contracts  between  man 
and  man ;  so  are  there  also  between  nation 
and  nation.  When  performance,  for  instance, 
becomes  impossible,  non-performance  is  not 
immoral.  So  if  performance  becomes  self- 
destructive  to  the  party,  the  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation overrules  the  laws  of  obligation  in 
others.  For  the  reality  of  these  principles  I 
appeal  to  the  true  fountains  of  evidence,  the* 
head  and  heart  of  every  rational  and  honest 
man.  It  is  there  nature  has  written  her  moral 
laws,  and  where  every  man  may  read  them 
for  himself.  He  will  never  read  there  the 
permission  to  annul  his  obligations  for  a  time, 
or  forever,  whenever  they  become  "  danger- 
ous, useless,  or  disagreeable",  certainly  not 
when  merely  useless  or  disagreeable,  as  seems 
to  be  said  in  an  authority  which  has  been 
quoted,*  Vattel.  2.  197,  and  though  he  may, 
under  certain  degrees  of  danger,  yet  the 
danger  must  be  imminent,  and  the  degree 
great.  Of  these,  it  * :  true,  that  nations  are  to 
be  judges  for  themselves ;  since  no  nation  has 
a  right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  another.  But 
the  tribunal  of  our  consciences  remains,  and 
that  also  of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  These 
will  revise  the  sentence  we  pass  in  our  own 
case,  and  as  we  respect  these,  we  must  see 
that  in  judging  ourselves  we  have  honestly 
done  the  part  of  impartial  and  rigorous 
judges. — Opinion  on  French  Treaties,  vii, 
613.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  220.     (1793) 

8527. .     It  is  not  the  possibility 

of  danger  which  absolves  a  party  from  his 
contract,  for  that  possibility  always  exists, 
and  in  every  case.  *  *  *  If  possibilities 
would  void  contracts,  there  never  could  be  a 
valid  contract,  for  possibilities  hang  over 
everything.  Obligation  is  not  suspended  till 
the  danger  is  become  real,  and  the  moment  of 
it  so  imminent,  that  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
decision  without  forever  losing  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. — Opinion  on  French  Treat- 
ies,    vii,  614.     Ford  ed.,  vi.  222.     (i793.) 

8528. .  I  deny  that  the  most  ex- 
plicit declaration  made  at  this  moment,  that 
we  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  the 
[French]  treaties,  could  take  from  us  the 
right  of  non-compliance  at  any  future  time, 
when  compliance  would  involve  us  in  great 
and  inevitable  danger.— Opinion  on  French 
Treaties.  vii,  617.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  224. 
(1793) 

8529. .    The  doctrine  of  Grotius, 

Puffendorf  and  Wolf  is  that  *'  treaties  remain 
obligatory,  notwithstanding  any  change  in  the 
form  of  government,  except  in  the  single  case, 
where  the  preservation  of  that  form  was  the 
object  of  the  treaty".    There,  the  treaty  ex- 

•  By  Alexander  Hamilton.— Editor. 


tinguishes,  not  by  the  election  or  declaration 
of  the  party  remaining  in  statu  quo,  but  in- 
dependently of  that,  by  the  evanishment  of  the 
object.  Vattel  lays  down,  in  fact,  the  same 
doctrine,  that  treaties  continue  obligatory, 
notwithstanding  a  change  of  government  by 
the  will  of  the  other  party;  that  to  oppose 
that  will  would  be  a  wrong;  and  that  the 
ally  remains  an  ally,  notwithstanding  the 
change.  So  far  he  concurs  with  all  the  pre- 
vious writers:— but  he  then  adds  what  they 
had  not  said,  nor  would  say, — "  but  if  this 
change  renders  the  alliance  useless,  dangerous 
or  disagreeable  to  it,  it  is  free  to  renounce 
it".  (Vattel.  2.  197.)  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  have  specified  the  exception  of  danger 
in  this  particular  case,  because  that  exception 
exists  in  all  cases,  and  its  extent  has  been 
considered;  but  when  he  adds  that,  because 
a  contract  is  become  merely  useless  or  dis- 
agreeable we  are  free  to  renounce  it, — he  is 
in  opposition  to  Grotius,  Puffendorf  and 
Wolf,  who  admit  no  such  license  against  the 
obligation  of  treaties,  and  he  is  in  ODposition 
to  the  morality  of  every  honest  man,  to  whom 
we  may  safely  appeal  to  decide  whether  he 
feels  himself  free  to  renounce  a  contract  the 
moment  it  becomes  merely  useless  or  dis- 
agreeable to  him. — Opinion  on  French 
Treaties,  vii,  619.  Ford  ed.,  vi.  227. 
(1793.) 

8580.  TBEATTES,  Constniction  of.^ 
Where  the  missionary  of  one  government 
construes  differently  from  that  to  which  he 
is  sent,  the  treaties  and  laws  which  are  to 
form  a  common  rule  of  action  for  both,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  either  to  claim  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  construction.  Each  nation  has 
an  equal  right  to  expound  the  meaning  of 
their  common  rule;  and  reason  and  usage 
have  established,  in  such  cases,  a  convenient 
and  well-imderstood  train  of  proceeding.  It 
is  the  right  and  dutv  of  the  foreign  missionary 
to  urge  his  own  constructions,  to  support  them 
with  reasons,  which  may  convince,  and  in 
terms  of  decency  and  respect  which  may 
reconcile  the  government  of  the  country  to  a 
concurrence.  It  is  the  duty  of  that  govern- 
ment to  listen  to  his  reasonings  with  atten- 
tion and  candor,  and  to  yield  to  them  when 
just.  But  if  it  shall  still  appear  to  them  that 
reason  and  right  are  on  their  side,  it  follows 
of  necessity, .  that  exercising  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  country,  they  have  a  right  to 
proceed  on  their  own  constructions  and  con- 
clusions as  to  whatever  is  to  be  done  within 
their  limits.  The  minister  then  refers  the 
case  to  his  own  government,  asks  new  in- 
structions, and,  in  the  meantime,  acquiesces 
in  the  authority  of  the  country.  His  govern- 
ment examines  his  constructions,  abandons 
them  if  wrong,  insists  on  them  if  right,  and 
the  case  then  becomes  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  ihe  two  nations. — To  Gouverneur 
Morris,  iv,  44.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  388.  (Aug. 
1793.) 

8531.  TBEATIES,  Embarrassing.^It  is 

against   our   system   to   embarrass   ourselves 
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with  treaties,  or  to  entangle  ourselves  at  all 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe. — To  Phiup  Maz- 
ZEi.    iv,  553.     (W..  July  1804.) 

8532. .    Our   system   is  to  have 

no  treaties  with  any  nation,  as  far  as  can  be 
avoided.  The  treaty  with  England  has.  there- 
fore, not  been  renewed,  and  all  overtures  for 
treaty  with  other  nations  have  been  declined. 
We  believe,  that  with  nations  as  with  individ- 
uals, dealings  may  be  carried  on  as  advan- 
tageously, perhaps  more  so,  while  their  con- 
tinuance depends  on  a  voluntary  good  treat- 
ment, as  if  fixed  by  a  contract,  which,  when 
it  becomes  injurious  to  either,  is  made,  by 
forced  constructions,  to  mean  what  suits 
them,  and  becomes  a  cause  of  war  instead  of 
a  bond  of  peace. — To  Philip  Mazzei.  iv, 
552.     (W.,  1804.) 

8583. .    We  are  infinitely  better 

off  without  treaties  of  commerce  with  any  na- 
tion.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  453.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  513.     (M..  March  1815.) 

8534.  TBEATIES,  Infractions  of.— On 
the  breach  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  the 
one  party,  the  other  has  its  election  to  declare 
it  dissolved  in  all  its  articles,  or  to  compen- 
.sate  itself  by  withholding  execution  of  equiv- 
alent articles;  or  to  waive  notice  of  the  breach 
altogether. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  391. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  SS-     (i792.) 

8535. .     When  one  party  breaks 

any  stipulation  of  a  treaty,  the  other  is  free 
to  break  it  also,  either  in  the  whole,  or  in 
equivalent  parts  at  its  pleasure. — To  Gcokge 
Hammond,   iii,  424.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  64.    (1792) 

8536. .     If,     in     withholding    a 

compliance  with  any  part  of  the  treaties,  we 
do  it  without  just  cause  or  compensation,  we 
give  to  France  a  cause  of  war,  and  so  become 
associated  in  it  on  the  other  side. — Opinion 
ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  618.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
22$.     (1793.) 

8537.  TBEATIES,  Laws  of  the  land.— 
Treaties  are  legislative  acts.  A  treaty  is  a 
law  of  the  land.  It  differs  from  other  laws 
only  as  it  must  have  the  consent  of  a  foreign 
nation,  being  but  a  contract  with  respccl  to 
that  nation.  In  all  countries,  I  believe, 
except  England,  treaties  are  made  by  the 
legislative  power;  and  there,  also,  if  they 
touch  the  laws  of  the  land,  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Parliament.  ♦  *  *  An  act  of 
Parliament  was  necessary  to  validate  the 
American  treaty  of  1783.— Parliamentary 
Manual,    ix,  80. 

8538.  TREATIES,  Nations  and. — I  con- 
sider the  people  who  constitute  a  society  or 
nation  as  the  source  of  all  authority  in  that 
nation;  as  free  to  transact  their  common  con- 
cerns by  any  agents  they  think  proper;  to 
change  these  agents  individually,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  them  in  form  or  function  when- 
ever they  please;  that  all  the  acts  done  by 
those  agents  under  the  authority  of  the  nation, 
are  the  acts  of  the  nation,  are  obligatory  on 
them  and  enure  to  their  use.  and  can  in  no 
wise  be  annulled  or  affected  by   any  change 


in  the  form  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
persons  administering  it.^OpiNiON  oh 
French  Treaties,  vii,  612.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  220. 
(April  1793.) 

8539. .    The  treaties  between  the 

United  States  and  France  were  not  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  Louis  Capet 
but  between  the  two  nations  of  America  and 
France;  and  the  nations  remaining  in  ex- 
istence, though  both  of  them  have  since 
changed  their  forms  of  government,  the  treat- 
ies are  not  annulled  by  these  changes.^OpiN- 
ION  ON  French  Treaties,  vii,  613.  Ford  ed.. 
vi.  220.     (April  1793.) 

8540.  TBEATIES,  OppoBition  to  Euro- 
pean, — I  am  not  for  linking  ourselves  by  new 
treaties  with  the  quarrels  of  Europe ;  entering 
that  field  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  bal- 
ance, or  joining  in  the  confederacy  of  kiiws 
to  war  against  the  principles  of  liberty. — To 
EL3RIDGE  Gerry,  iv,  268.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  3A 
(Pa.,  1799.) 

8541. .    We   wish    to    let   every 

treaty   we   have   drop   off   without    renewal. 

*  *  *  The  interest  which  European  nations 
feel,  as  well  as  ourselves,  in  the  mutual  pat- 
ronage of  commercial  intercourse,  is  a  suf- 
ficient stimulus  on  both  sides  to  ensure  that 
patronage.  A  treaty,  contrary  to  that  interest 
renders  war  necessary  to  get  rid  of  it — To 
William  Short,  iv,  415.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  081 
(W..  1801.) 

8542.  TREATIES,  Power  to  make.— The 
States  of  America  before  their  present  Union 
possessed  completely,  each  within  its  own 
limits,  the  exclusive  right  to  ♦  ♦  ♦  [make 
treaties  and]  by  their  act  of  Union,  they  have 
as  completely  ceded  [it]  to  the  General  (gov- 
ernment. Art.  2d.  Section  ist.  **  The  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treat- 
ies, provided  two- thirds  of  the  Senators  prc"=- 
ent  concur.**  Section  loth,  **  No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confeder- 
ation. No  State  shall,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  *  *  *  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment of  compact  with  another  State,  or  with 
a  foreign  power  ♦  ♦  *  /'  These  para- 
graphs of  the  Constitution,  declaring  that  the 
General  Government  shall  have,  and  that  the 
particular  ones  shall   not  have,  the  right  of 

♦  ♦  *  treaty,  are  so  explicit  that  no  com- 
mentary can  explain  them  further,  nor  can 
any  explain  them  away. — Opinion  on  Geor- 
Gi.\N  Land  Grants,  vii,  468.  Ford  ed.^  v. 
166.     ( 1790.) 

8543. .  Consulted  verbally  by  the 

President  [Washington]  on  whom  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  are  to  wait  *  ♦  *  to 
know  whether  he  will  think  it  proper  to  re- 
deem our  Algerine  captives,  and  make  a 
treaty  with  the  Algerines,  on  the  single  vote 
of  the  Senate,  without  taking  that  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives. *  *  *  The  subsequent  ap- 
probation of  the  Senate  being  necessary  10 
validate  a  treaty,  they  expect  to  be  consulted 
beforehand,  if  the  case  admits.  So  the  sub- 
s<'(|iient  act  of  the  Representatives  being  nee- 
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pssaiy  where  money  is  given,  why  should  not 
hey  expect  to  be  consulted  in  like  manner, 
^hen  the  case  admits?  A  treaty  is  a  law  of 
he  land.  But  prudence  will  point  out  this 
lifFerence  to  be  attended  to  in  making  them; 
riz.,  where  a  treaty  contains  such  articles  only 
us  will  go  into  execution  of  themselves,  or 
«  carried  into  execution  by  the  judges,  they 
nay  be  safely  made;  but  where  there  are 
.rticlcs  which  require  a  law  to  be  passed 
iterwards  by  the  legislature,  great  caution  is 
equisite.  Therefore  [I  am]  against  hazar- 
ling  this  transaction  without  the  sanction  of 
oth  houses.  The  President  concurred. — The 
\nas.  ix,  106.  Ford  ed.,  i,  183.  (March 
792.) 

8544. .    The    subsequent    appro- 

•ation  of  the  Senate  being  necessary  to  vali- 
latc  a  treaty,  [the  Senate]  expect  to  be  con- 
ulted  beforehand,  if  the  case  admits.  So 
he  subsequent  act  of  the  Representatives  be- 
3g  necessary  where  money  is  given,  why 
hould  not  they  expect  to  be  consulted  in 
ike  manner,  when  the  case  admits  ?  A  treaty 
5  a  law  of  the  land.  But  prudence  will  point 
►ut  this  difference  to  be  attended  to  in  ma- 
:ing  them;  viz.,  where  a  treaty  contains  such 
rticles  only  as  will  go  into  execution  of 
hemselves,  or  be  carried  into  execution  by 
he  judges,  they  may  be  safely  made;  but 
irhere  there  are  articles  which  require  a  law 
o  be  passed  afterwards  by  the  Legislature, 
:reat  caution  is  requisite.  For  example,  the 
onsular  convention  with  France  required  a 
ery  small  legislative  regulation.  This  con- 
ention  was  unanimously  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
te.  Yet  the  same  identical  men  threw  by 
he  law  to  enforce  it  at  the  last  session,  and 
he  Representatives  at  this  session  have 
»laced  it  among  the  laws  which  they  may 
ake  up  or  not,  at  their  own  convenience,  as  if 
hat  was  a  higher  motive  than  the  public 
aith.  I  am,  therefore,  against  hazarding 
his  transaction  without  the  sanction  of  both 
louses.* — The  Anas,  ix,  106.  Ford  ed.,  i. 
84.     (March  1792.) 

8545.  .     President     Washington 

/ished  to  redeem  our  captives  at  Algiers  and 
o  make  peace  with  them  on  paying  an  an- 
lual  tribute.  The  Senate  were  willing  to  ap- 
>rove  this,  but  unwilling  to  have  the  lower 
lOuse  applied  to  previously  to  furnish  the 
loney ;  they  wished  the  President  to  take  the 
loney  from  the  treasury,  or  open  a  loan  for 
L  They  thought  that  to  consult  the  Rep- 
esentatives  on  one  occasion  would  give  them 

handle  always  to  claim  it,  and  would  let 
hem  into  a  participation  of  the  power  of 
laking  treaties,  which  the  Constitution  had 
:iven  exclusively  to  the  President  and  Sen- 
te.  They  said,  too,  that  if  the  particular 
um  was  voted  by  the  Representatives,  it 
;ould  not  be  a  secret.  The  President  had 
o  confidence  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Senate, 
nd  did  not  choose  to  take  money  from  the 
rcasury  or   to  borrow.     But  he  agreed   he 

•  The  transaction  was  the  making  a  treatjr  with  the 
Jgerin^s,  and  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the 
igerine  prisoners,  whicn  involved  the  raising  of  a 
»aa.— Editor. 


would  enter  into  the  provisional  treaties  with 
the  Algerines,  not  to  be  binding  on  us  till 
ratified  here.  I  prepared  questions  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate,  and  added,  that  the 
Senate  were  to  be  apprized,  that  on  the  return 
of  the  provisional  treaty,  and  after  they 
should  advise  the  ratification,  he  would  not 
have  the  seal  put  to  it  till  the  two  Houses 
should  vote  the  money.  He  asked  me,  if  the 
treaty  stipulating  a  sum  and  ratified  by  him, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  would  not  be 
good  under  the  Constitution,  and  obligatory 
on  the  Representatives  to  furnish  the  money? 
I  answered  it  certainly  would,  and  that  it 
wouFd  be  the  duty  of  the  Representatives  to 
raise  the  money ;  but  that  they  might  decline 
to  do  what  was  their  duty,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  incautious  to  commit  himself  by  a 
ratification  with  a  foreign  nation,  where  he 
might  be  left  in  the  lurch  in  the  execution;  it 
was  possible,  too,  to  conceive  a  treaty,  which 
it  would  iiot  be  their  duty  to  provide  for.  He 
Faid  he  did  not  like  throwing  too  much  into 
democratic  hands,  that  if  they  would  not  do 
what  the  Constitution  called  them  to  do,  the 
government  would  be  at  an  end,  and  must 
then  assume  another  form. — The  Anas,  ix, 
114.    Ford  ed.,  i,  190.     (April  1792.) 

8546. .     I    had    observed,    that 

wherever  the  agency  of  either  or  both  Houses 
would  be  requisite  subsequent  to  a  treaty,  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  it  would  be  prudent  to 
consult  them  previously,  if  the  occasion  ad- 
mitted: that  thus  it  was,  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  the  Senate  previously, 
when  the  occasion  permitted,  because  their 
subsequent  ratification  would  be  necessary; 
that  there  was  the  same  reason  for  consult- 
ing the  lower  House  previously,  where  they 
were  to  be  called  on  afterwards,  and  especially 
in  a  case  of  money,  as  they  held  the  purse 
strings,  and  would  be  jealous  of  them. — The 
Anas,  ix,  115.  Ford  ed.^  i,  191.  (April 
1792.) 

8547 .     [Alexander]     Hamilton 

laid  down  this  position*  with  great  positive- 
ness:  That  the  Constitution  having  given 
power  to  the  President  and  Senate  to  make 
treaties,  they  might  make  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality which  should  take  from  Congress  the 
right  to  declare  war  in  that  particular  case, 
and  that  under  the  form  of  a  treaty  they 
might  exercise  any  powers  whatever,  even 
those  exclusively  given  by  the  Constitution 
to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Randolph 
opposed  this  position,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  where  they  imdertook  to  do  acts  by 
treaty  (as  to  settle  a  tariff  of  duties),  which 
were  exclusively  given  to  the  Legislature, 
that  an  act  of  the  Legislature  would  be  neces- 
sary to  confirm  them,  as  happens  in  England, 
when  a  treaty  interferes  with  duties  established 
by  law.  I  insisted  that  in  giving  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  a  power  to  make  treaties, 
the  Constitution  meant  only  to  authorize  them 
to  carry  into  effect,  by  way  of  treaty,  any 
powers  they  might  constitutionally  exercise,  j 
I  was  sensible  of  the  weak  points  in  this  po*^ 

*  At  a  Cabinet  meeting  to  consider  the  NoutraUT^*^ 
Proclamat  i  on. — E  DITOR. 
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sition,  but  there  were  still  weaker  in  the 
other  hypothesis;  and  if  it  be  impossible  to 
discover  a  rational  measure  of  authority  to 
have  been  given  by  this  clause,  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  the  cases  which  my  hypothesis 
would  leave  unprovided,  were  not  thought  of 
by  the  convention,  or  if  thought  of,  could 
not  be  agreed  on,  or  were  thought  on  and 
deemed  unnecessary  to  be  invested  in  the 
government.  Of  this  last  description,  were 
treaties  of  neutrality,  treaties  offensive  and 
defcn?  ive,  &c.  In  every  event,  I  would  rather 
construe  so  narrowly  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  amend,  and  thus  declare  what  po\.ers  they 
would  agree  to  yield,  than  too  broadly,  and 
indeed,  so  broadly  as  to  enable  the  Execu- 
tive and  Senate  to  do  things  which  the  Consti- 
tution forbids. — The  Anas,  ix,  181.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  268.     (Nov.  1793.) 

8548. .    According   to    the    rule 

e.stablished  by  usage  and  common  sense,  of 
construing  one  part  of  the  instrument  by 
another,  the  objects  on  which  the  President 
and  Senate  may  exclusively  act  by  treaty  are 
much  reduced,  but  the  field  on  which  they 
may  act  with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
is  large  enough ;  and  I  see  no  harm  in  render- 
ing their  sanction  necessary,  and  not  much 
harm  in  annihilating  the  whole  treaty-making 
power,  except  as  to  making  peace. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  135.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  69.  (M., 
.March  i7g6.) 

8649. .  If  you  [House  of  Rep- 
resentatives] decide  in  favor  of  your  righi  to 
refuse  cooperation  in  any  case  of  treaty,  1 
should  wonder  on  what  occasion  it  is  to  be 
used,  if  not  on  one  where  the  rights,  the  in- 
terests, the  honor  and  faith  of  our  natioii  are 
so  grossly  sacrificed ;  wher  ?  a  faction  has 
t-ntereu  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  enemies 
of  their  country  to  chain  down  the  Legisla- 
luro  at  the  feet  of  both;  where  the  whole 
ina>s  of  your  constituents  have  condemned 
iliis  work  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner, 
and  are  looking  to  you  as  their  last  hope  to 
>«ave  them  from  the  effects  ot  the  avarice 
and  corruption  of  the  first  agent,  the  revolu- 
;u»nar\-  machinations  of  others,  and  the  in- 
compre!ien>ible  acquiescence  of  the  only 
luMKSt  man  who  has  assented  to  it.  I  wish 
that  his  honesty  and  his  p<ilitical  errors  may 
not  furniNh  a  secvMid  ix'casion  to  exclaim. 
"  our>e  on  his  virtues  they  have  undone  his 
c  i:ntry  '  .— ro  James  Madison.  iv.  135. 
l'.»KD  ED.,  vii,  cxi.     ^^M..  March  I7\X>  ) 

8550.  .     I    was   glad   to   hoar   it 

,\'::vi:iod  ku  a'l  hanils  in  discussion  (in  :he 
Sv-natc].  tliai  laws  of  the  I'nited  States,  sub- 
>vv;'.:cni  to  a  iroaiy.  control  it<  operation,  and 
-.Im:  :1io  l.cj;i>!aiiire  is  the  only  power  w'::ch 
cm  con tr.^I  a  treaty.     Both  pi->ints  are  >oun»! 

■V>OTui    v'.OU^-l  — To  J  VMES    MaMSON         -V.    2^. 

';.'.<;>  v:v.  \  ii.  .x>i.     i  Pa.    May  iroS^ 
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tion,  party  to  the  contract,  or  it  would  be  a 
mere  nullity  res  inter  alia  acta.    2.  By  the 
general  power  to  make  treaties,  the  Constitu* 
tion  must  have  intended  to  comprehend  only 
those  objects  which  are  usuallv  regulated  by 
treaty,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  regulated.    3. 
It  must  have  meant  to  except  out  of  these  the 
rights  reserved  to  the  States;  for  surely  the 
President  and   Senate  cannot  do  by   treaty 
what   the   whole   government   is   interdicted 
from  doing  in  any  way.    4.  And  also  to  ex- 
cept those  subjects  of  legislation  in  which  it 
gave  a  participation  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    This  last  exception  is  denied  by 
some,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  leave  very 
little  matter  for  the  treaty  power  to  work  oil 
The  less  the  better  say  others.    The  Consti- 
tution thought  it  wise  to  restrain  the  Execu- 
tive  and   Senate   from   entangling  and  em- 
broiling our  affairs  with   those  of   Europe. 
Besides,  as  the  negotiations  are  earned  00 
by  the  Executive  alone,  the  subjecting  to  the 
ratification   of  the   Representatives   such  ar- 
ticles as  are  within  their  participation,  is  no 
more  inconvenient  than  to  » .e  Senate.    But 
the  ground  of  this  exemption  is  denied  as 
unfounded.     For  examine,  e.  g.,  the  treaty 
of   commerce   with    France,   and    it   will  be 
found   that  out  of  thirty-one  articles,  there 
are  not  more  than  small  portions  of  two  or 
three  of  them  which  would  not  still  remain 
as  subjects  of  treaties,  untouched  by  these 
exceptions. — Pawjamentary    Manual,     ix. 
80. 

8552. .  The  property  and  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Louisiana  *  *  '♦  have  on 
certain  conditions  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  instrumen  s  bearing  date 
the  30th  of  April  last.  When  these  shall 
have  received  the  constitutional  sanction  of 
the  Senate,  they  will  without  delay  be  com- 
municated to  the  Representatives  also,  for  the 
exercises  of  their  function*;,  as  to  those  con- 
ditions which  are  within  the  powers  vesicd 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress. — Third  An- 
M'AL  Message,  viii,  24.  Ford  ed..  viii,  268. 
(Oct.  1803.) 

8553. .  Whatever  of  the  enu- 
merated objects  is  proper  to  be  executed  by 
way  of  a  tr-aty.  the  President  and  Senate 
may  enter  into  the  treaty. — To  Wilson  C 
Nicholas,  iv,  506.  Ford  ed..  viii.  248.  (M., 
i8o,^) 

8554. .    A  writer  in  the  Xationdl 

iKtyUigenccr  of  Feb.  24.  1816.  who  signs  him- 
self ••  B.'\  is  endeavoring  to  helter  under  the 
cloak  oi  General  Washington,  the  present 
werpri^e  of  the  Senate  to  wrest  from  the 
Ho*.!vc  of  Representative^  the  power,  given 
theTT:  by  the  Constitution,  of  participating 
wi:V.  :Vc  Serate  in  the  establishment  and 
o^'^frtiT.irce  '^i  ^''\\>  «~n  «'^ecif'.ed  subjects. 
Thoir  airi  is.  by  associating  an  Indian 
ch:ef.  or  f 'reisrn  government,  in  form  of  a 
ft-'tv  f»  !' ^■:ic<<  •*-e''>e!ve<  *?i  the  power  of 
rereading  laws  becorre  «"»bn'^x:ou<:  to  them. 
\N-:"  v.t  t^e  a>^;;rt  .f  -he  third  branch,  al- 
it  "-i-o-t  wr<  nwe^-arv  to  maVe  it 


To  \vV:\t  <"*^-ec:  tVe 
>wtr  exterjds.  V.\s  not  '."'cer 
S-  :>.c  Cor:<t'.t'.!tion  :  n.^r  are 

d  a:!:ong  o:;r<o'vo-  . . .     _.      ^ 

:v.:st  oo.-^cern  t:*e  foro-itn  na-  !  a  \*\v     We  are  then  to  depend  for  the  secnre- 
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possession  of  our  laws,  not  on  our  immediate 
representatives    chosen    by    ourselves,     and 
amenable  to  ourselves  every  other  year,  but 
on    Senators    chosen    by    the    Legislatures, 
amenable  to  them  only,  and  that  but  at  in- 
tervals of  six  years,  which  is  nearly  the  com- 
mon estimate  for  a  term  for  life.     But  no 
act  of  that  sainted  worthy,   no   thought  of 
General    Washington,    ever    countenanced    a 
change  of  our  Constitution  so  vital  as  would 
be  the  rendering  insignificant  the  popular,  and 
giving  to  the  aristocratical  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  power  of  depriving  us  of  our 
laws.    The  case  for  which  General  Washing- 
ton is  quoted  is  that  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Creeks,  wherein  was  a  stipulation  that  their 
supplies  of  goods  should  continue  to  be  im- 
ported cuty  free.    ♦    *    *    General  Washing- 
ton's stipulation  in  that  treaty  was  nothing 
more  than   that   our   laws   should   not   levy 
duties  where  we  have  no  right  to  levy  them, 
that  is,  in  foreign  ports,  or  foreign  countries. 
♦  *   *    The  same  writer  quotes  from  a  note  in 
Marshall's  History,  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, given  to  General  Washington  on  the 
same  occasion  of  the  Creek  treaty.     Two  or 
three  little  lines  only  of  that  opinion  are  given 
us,  which  do  indeed  express  the  doctrine  in 
broad  and  general  terms.    Yet  we  know  how 
often  a  few  words  withdrawn  from  their  place 
may  seem  to  bear  a  general  meaning,  when 
their  context  would  show  that  their  meaning 
must  have  been  limited  to  the  subject  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  were  used.     If  we  could 
see  the  whole  opinion,  it  might  probably  ap- 
pear that  its  foundation  was  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Creek  nation.    We  may  say, 
too,  on  this  opinion,  as  on  that  of  a  judge 
whose  positions  beyond  the  limits  of  the  case 
before  him  are  considered  as  obiter  sayings, 
never  to  be  relied  on  as  authority.     In  July 
*90,  moreover,  the  Government  was  but  just 
getting  under  way.     The  duty  law  was  not 
passed  until  the  succeeding  month  of  August. 
This  question  of  the  effect  of  a  treaty  was 
then  of  the  first  impression;  and  none  of  us, 
I  suppose,  will  pretend  that  on  our  first  read- 
ing of  the  Constitution  we  saw  at  once  all 
its  intentions,  all  the  bearings  of  every  word 
of  it,  as  fully  and  as  correctly  as  we  have 
since  understood  them,  after  they  have  be- 
come subjects  of  public  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion ;  and  I  well  remember  the  fact  that, 
although  Mr.  Jefferson  had  retired  from  of- 
fice before  Mr.  Jay's  mission,  and  the  ques- 
tion on  the  British  treaty,  yet  during  its  dis- 
cii!^sion  we  were  well  assured  of  his  entire 
concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Madison  and 
others    who    maintained    the    rights    of    the 
House   of  Representatives,   so  that,   if  on   a 
prima  facie  view  of  the  question,  his  opinion 
had  been  too  general,  on  stricter  investigation, 
and  more  mature  consideration,  his  ultimate 
opinion  was  with  those  who  thought  that  the 
subjects  which  were  confided  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  conjunction  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  Senate,  were  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral treaty  power  given  to  the  President  and 
Senate  alone  (according  to  the  general  rule 
.that  an  instrument  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to 


reconcile  and  give  meaning  and  effect  to  all 
its  parts)  ;  that  whenever  a  treaty  stipulation 
interferes  with  a  law  of  the  three  branches, 
the  consent  of  the  third  branch  is  necessary 
to  give  it  effect;  and  that  there  is  to  this  but 
the  single  exception  of  the  question  of  war 
and  peace.  There  the  Constitution  expressly 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  three  branches 
to  commit  us  to  the  state  of  war,  but  permits 
two  of  them,  the  President  and  Senate,  to 
change  it  to  that  of  peace,  for  reasons  as  ob- 
vious as  they  are  wise.  I  think,  then,  I  may 
affirm  in  contradiction  to  B.,  that  the  present 
attempt  of  the  Senate  is  not  sanctioned  by  the 
opinion  either  of  General  Washington  or  of 
Mr.  Jefferson. — ^Jefferson  MSS.  vi.  «>S7. 
(March  1816.) 

8555. .    When  the  British  treaty 

of  18 —  arrived,  without  any  provision  against 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen.  I  determined 
not  to  ratify  it.  The  Senate  thought  I  should 
ask  their  advice.  I  thought  that  would  be  a 
mockery  of  them,  when  I  was  predetermined 
against  following  it,  should  they  advise  its 
ratification.  The  Constitution  had  made 
their  advice  necessary  to  confirm  a  treaty,  but 
not  to  reject  it.  This  has  been  blamed  by 
some;  but  I  have  never  doubted  its  sound- 
ness.— ^.To  Spencer  Roane,  vii.  135.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  142.     (P.P.,  1819.)' 

8566.  TBEATIES,  PreUminary.— I  con- 
sider a  preliminary  treaty  as  establishing  cer- 
tain heads  of  agreement,  and  a  truce  till  these 
and  others  can  be  definitely  arranged ;  as  sus- 
pending acts  of  hostility,  and  as  not  changing 
the  legal  character  of  the  enemy  into  that  of  a 
friend. — To  Alexander  Hamilton.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  10.     (Pa.,  1792.) 

8557.  TBEATIES,  Batification  of.— It 
has  been  the  usage  of  the  Executive,  when 
it  communicates  a  treaty  to  the  Senate  for 
their  ratification,  to  communicate  also  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  negotiations.  This,  hav- 
ing been  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian 
treaty,  was  asked  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
February  12,  1800,  and  was  obtained.  And 
in  December,  1800,  the  Convention  of  that 
year,  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
with  the  report  of  the  negotiations  by  the  en- 
voys, but  not  their  instructions,  being  laid 
before  the  Senate,  the  instructions  were  asked 
for,  and  communicated  by  the  President. — 
Parliamentary  Manual,    ix,  81. 

8558.  TREATIES,  Regulation  of  com- 
merce by. — Treaties  are  very  imperfect  ma- 
chines for  regulating  commerce  in  detail. — 
To  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  287.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
142.     (P.,  1786.) 

8559. .     It  is  desirable,  in  many 

instances,  to  exchange  mutual  advantages  by 
legislative  acts  rather  than  by  treaty ;  because 
the  former,  though  understood  to  be  in  con- 
sideration of  each  other,  and  therefore  greatly 
respected,  yet  when  they  become  too  incon- 
venient, can  be  dropped  at  the  will  of  either 
party ;  whereas  stipulations  by  treaty  are  for- 
ever irrevocable  but  by  joint  consent  let  a 
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change  of  circumstances  render  them  ever  so 
bothersome. —  Report  on  Tonnage  Law. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  273.     (i79i) 

8560.  TBEATIES,  Bepeal  of  .—A  treaty 
made  by  the  President,  with  the  concurrence 
o£  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  is  a  law  of  the 
land,  and  a  law  of  superior  order,  because  it 
not  only  repeals  past  laws,  but  cannot  itself 
be  repealed  by  future  ones.*— Official  Opin- 
ion,   vii,  505.    Ford  ed.,  v,  216.    (1790) 

8561.  TBEATXESyBesdnding.^Treaties 

being  declared,  equally  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  it  is  understood  that  an  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature alone  can  declare  them  infringed  and 
rescinded.  This  was  accordingly  the  proc- 
ess adopted  in  the  case  of  France,  1798.— 
Parliamentary  Manual,    ix,  81. 

8562.  TBEATIES,  Self-Uberation  from. 
—Reason  which  gives  *  ♦  *  [the]  right 
of  self -liberation  from  a  contract  in  certain 
cases,  has  subjected  it  to  certain  just  limita- 
tions. I.  The  danger  which  absolves  us  must 
be  great,  inevitable  and  imminent.  *  *  * 
2.  A  second  limitation  on  our  right  of  releas- 
ing ourselves  is  that  we  are  to  do  it  from  so 
much  of  the  treaties  only  as  is  bringing  great 
and  inevitable  danger  on  us,  and  not  from  the 
residue,  allowing  the  other  party  a  right  at 
the  same  time,  to  determine  whether  on  our 
non-compliance  with  that  part,  they  will  de- 
clare the  whole  void.  This  right  they  would 
have,  but  we  should  not.  *  *  *  3.  A  third 
limitation  is  that  when  a  party,  from  necessity 
or  danger,  withholds  compliance  with  that 
part  of  a  treaty,  it  is  bound  to  make  compen- 
sation where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
and  does  not  dispense  with  it. t— Opinion  on 
French  Treaties,  vii,  614.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  221. 
(1793.) 

8563.  TBEATIES,  Short.— Your  obser- 
vations on  the  expediency  of  making  short 
treaties  are  most  sound.  Our  situation  is  too 
changing  and  too  improving,  to  render  an  un- 
changeable treaty  expedient  for  us. — To  E. 
Rutledge.  iii,  165.  Ford  ed.,  v.  196.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

8564.  TBEATIES  OF  GOMMEBCE, 
British.— In  February,  1786.  Mr.  Adams 
wrote  to  me  [at  Par  s],  prcssingly  to  join  him 

•  Jeflferson,  at  a  later  period,  modified  this  opinion 
in  the  followinj?  note :  *'  Unless  with  the  consent  or 
default  of  the  other  contracting  party.  It  may  well 
be  doubted,  too,  and  perhaps  denied,  that  the  treaty 
power  can  control  a  law.  The  question  here  proposed 
was  then  of  the  first  impression.  Subsequent  inves- 
tigations have  proved  that  the  contrary  position  is 
the  more  Reneral  truth."— EDITOR, 

f  The  question  under  consideration,  when  this 
opinion  was  given,  was  **  whether  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  renounce  their  treaties  with  France, 
or  tr)  hold  them  suspended  till  the  government  of  that 
countrv  shall  be  established".  Alexander  Hamilton 
took  the  ground  that  as  France  was  a  monarchy 
when  the  United  States  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
it.  and  had  since  declared  itself  to  be  a  republic.which 
might  issue  in  a  military  despotism  and  thereby  ren- 
der the  alliance  '* dangerous",  to  the  United  States, 
we  had  the  right  either  to  renounce  the  treaty  or  to 
declare  it  suspended  until  a  settled  government  had 
been  formed.  Jefferson  opposed  this  view,  main- 
taining that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  not 
sufficient  in  sound  moralitv  to  iustify  the  United 
States  in  declaring  the  treaty  null.— Editor. 


in  London  immediately,  aa  he  thought  he  dtt- 
covered  there  some  symptoms  of  better  dispo- 
sition towards  us.  Colonel  [William  Stephens] 
Smith,  his  Secretary  of  Legation,  was  the  bearer 
of  his  urgencies  for  my  immediate  attendance. 
I,  accordingly,  left  Paris  on  the  ist  of  Biircfa 
and,  on  my  arrival  in  London,  we  agreed  on  a 
very  summary  form  of  treaty,  proposing  an 
exchange  of  citizenship  for  our  citizens,  our 
sh  ps.  and  our  productions  generally,  exc^t  as 
to  office. — Autobiography,  i,  63.  roBD  ed.,  i. 
88.     (1821.) 

8565. .    On  my  presentation  as 

usual  to  the  King  and  Queen,  at  their  levies,  it 
was  impossible  for  anything  to  be  more  un- 
gracious than  their  notice  of  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  ulcerations  in 
the  narrow  mind  of  that  mulish  being  left  noth- 
ing to  be  expected  on  the  subject  of  my  attend- 
ance; and  on  the  first  conference  with  the 
Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  his  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  the  distance  and  disinclination 
which  he  betrayed  in  his  conversation,  Uie 
vagueness  and  evasions  of  his  answers  to  us. 
confirmed  me  in  the  belief  of  their  aversion  to 
have  ansrthing  to  do  with  us.  We  delivered 
him,  however,  our  frojh,  Mr.  Adams  not  de- 
spairing as  much  as  I  did  of  its  effect  We  after- 
wards, by  one  or  more  notes,  requested  his  ap- 
pointment of  an  interview  and  conference, 
which,  without  directly  declining,  he  evaded 
by  pretences  of  other  pressing  occupations  for 
the  moment.  After  staying  there  seven  weeks. 
till  within  a  few  days  of  the  expirat'on  of  our 
commission.  I  informed  the  ram'ster  by  note 
that  ray  duties  at  Paris  required  my  return  to 
that  place,  and  that  I  should  with  pleasure  be 
the  bearer  of  any  commands  to  his  Ambassador 
there.  He  answered  that  he  had  none,  and 
wishing  me  a  pleasant  journey,  I  left  London 
the  26th,  and  arrived  at  Paris  the  30th  of  April 
— ^Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford  kd.,  i,  89. 
(1821.) 

8566. .    There  is  no  doubt  what 

the  determination  [of  the  British  Court  with 
respect  to  a  treaty]  will  be ;  but  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  have  it;  as  it  may  put  an  end  to  all 
further  expectations  on  our  side  the  water,  and 
show  that  the  time  is  come  for  doing  whatever 
is  to  be  done  by  us  for  counteracting  the  unjust 
and  greedy  designs  of  this  country  [England]- 
— To  John  Jay.  i.  539.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  200. 
(L..  March  1786.) 

8567. .     I    am    quite    at    a   loss 

what  you  will  do  with  England.  To  leave  her 
in  possession  of  our  posts,  seems  inadmissible; 
and  yet  to  take  them,  brings  on  a  state  of  things 
for  which  we  seem  not  to  be  in  readiness.  Per- 
haps a  total  suppression  of  her  trade,  or  an  ex- 
clusion of  her  vessels  from  the  carnage  of  our 
produce,  may  have  some  effect ;  but  F  believe 
not  very  great.  Their  passions  are  too  deepiv 
and  too  universally  engaged  in  opposition  to 
us.  The  ministry  have  found  means  to  per- 
suade the  nation  that  they  are  richer  than  they 
were  while  we  participated  of  their  commercial 
privileges.  We  should  try  to  turn  our  trade 
into  other  channels.  I  am  in  hopes  this  coun- 
try [France]  will  endeavor  to  give  't  more  en- 
couragement.— To  Elbridge  Gerry.  i.  557. 
(P..  1786.) 

8568. .     I   am   sorry   the   British 

are  sending  a  minister  to  attempt  a  treaty. 
They  never  made  an  equal  commercial  treaty 
with  any  nation,  and  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect to  be  the  first.  It  will  place  you  between 
the  injunctions  of  true  patriotism  and  the  clam- 
ors of  a  faction  devoted  to  a  foreign  interest. 
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io  preference  to  that  of  their  ov<i  ^ountry.  It 
will  confirm  the  English,  too,  in  their  practice 
of  whipping  us  into  a  treaty.  They  did  it  in 
Jay's  case,  were  near  doing  it  in  Monroe's,  and 
on  failure  of  that,  have  applied  the  scourge 
with  tenfold  vigor,  and  now  come  on  to  try  its 
etiect.  But  it  is  the  moment  when  we  should 
prove  our  consistency,  by  recurring  to  the 
principles  we  dictated  to  Monroe,  the  departure 
.rom  which  occasioned  our  rejection  of  his 
treaty,  and  by  protesting  against  Jay's  treaty 
being  ever  quoted  or  looked  at,  or  even  men- 
tioned. That  form  will  forever  be  a  mill-stone 
round  our  necks  unless  we  now  rid  ourselves 
of  it  once  for  all.  The  occasion  is  highly  favor- 
able, as  we  never  can  have  them  more  in  o 
power. — To  President  Madison,  v,  443.  (M., 
April   1809.) 

—  TBEATIES  OF  COMMEBGE,  Gonf ed- 
eration  and. — See  Confederation. 

8569.  TBEATIES  OF  COMMEBCE, 
Efforts  to  negotiate. — Without  urging,  we 
[Franklin,  Adams  and  Jefferson]  sounded  the 
ministers  of  the  several  Etiropean  nations  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles,  on  their  dispositions 
towards  mutual  commerce,  and  the  expediency 
of  encouraging  it  by  the  protection  of  a  treaty. 
Old  Frederick  of  Prussia  met  us  cordially  and 
w  thout  hesitation,  and  appointing  the  Baron  de 
Thulemeyer,  his  Minister  at  The  Hague,  to 
negotiate  with  us,  we  communicated  to  him  our 
projet,  which,  with  little  alteration  by  the  King, 
was  soon  concluded.  Denmark  and  Tuscany 
entered  also  into  negotiations  with  us.  Other 
powers  appearing  inditferent  we  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  press  them.  *  *  ♦  The  negotiations, 
therefore,  beeun  with  Denmark  and  Tuscan 
we  protracted  desi^edlv  until  our  powers  had 
expired;  and  abstained  from  making  new  prop- 
ositions to  others  having  no  colonies;  because 
our  commerce  being  an  exchange  of  raw  for 
wrought  materials,  is  a  competent  price  for  ad- 
mission into  the  colonies  of  those  possessing 
them :  but  were  we  to  give  it,  without  price,  to 
others,  all  would  claim  it  without  price  on  the 
ordinary  ground  of  gentis  amicisstma.— -Auto- 
RioGRAPHV.   i,  62.    Ford  ed..  i,  87.     (1821.) 

8570.  .    The    European    powers 

seemed  in  fact  to  know  little  about  us  but  as 
rebels,  who  had  been  successful  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  They  were 
ignorant  of  our  commerce,  which  had  been  al- 
ways monopolized  by  England,  and  of  the  ex- 
change of  articles  it  might  offer  advantageously 
to  both  parties.  They  were  inclined,  therefore, 
to  stand  aloof  until  they  could  see  better  what 
relations  might  be  usefully  instituted  with  us. — 
Autobiography,  i,  62.    Ford  ed.,  i,  88.     (1821.) 

8571.  .     On    the    conclusion    of 

peace  [wth  Great  Britain].  Congress,  sensib'e 
of  their  right  to  assume  independence,  would 
not  condescend  to  ask  its  acknowledgment  from 
ether  nations,  yet  were  willing,  by  some  of  the 
ordinary   international   transactions,   to   receive 
what  would  imply  that  acknowledgment.     They 
appointed  commissioners,  therefore,  to  propose 
treaties  of  commerce  to  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe.      I   was   then  a   member  of  Congress, 
was  of  the  committee  appo'nted  to  prepare  in- 
structions for  the  commissioners,  was.  as  you 
suppose,    the    draughtsman    of    those    actually 
agreed  to,  and  was  joined  with  yonr  father  and 
Dr.    Franklin,    to    carry    them    into    execution. 
But  the  stipulations  making  part  of  these  in- 
structions, which  respected  privateering,  block- 
?de««.  contraband,  and  freedom  of  the  fisheries. 
were   not   original  conceptions  of  mine.    They 


had  before  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  possession  of  the  public, 
and  had,  I  think,  been  recommended  in  some 
letter  of  his  to  Congress.  I  happen  only  to 
have  been  the  inserter  of  them  in  the  first  publiq 
act  which  gave  the  formal  sanction  of  a  public 
authority.  We  accordingly  proposed  our  treat- 
ies, containing  these  stipulations,  to  the  prin- 
cipal governments  of  Lurope.  But  we  were 
then  just  emerged  from  a  subordinate  condi- 
tion ;  the  nations  had  as  yet  known  nothing;  of 
us,  and  had  not  yet  reflected  on  the  relations 
which  it  might  be  their  interest  to  establish  with 
us.  Most  of  them,  therefore,  listened  to  our 
propositions  with  coyness  and  reserve ;  old  Fred- 
erick [the  Great]  alone  closing  with  us  without 
hesitation.  The  negotiator  of  Portugal,  indeed, 
signed  a  treaty  with  us,  which  his  government 
did  not  ratify,  'and  Tuscany  was  near  a  final 
agreement.  Becoming  sensible,  however,  our- 
selves, that  we  should  do  nothing  with  the 
greater  powers,  we  thought  it  better  not  to 
hamper  our  country  with  engagements  to  those 
of  less  significance,  and  suffered  our  powers  to 
expire  without  closing  any  other  negotiations. 
Austria  soon  after  became  desirous  of  a  treaty 
with  us,  and  her  ambassador  pressed  it  often  on 
me ;  but  our  commerce  with  her  being  no  object. 
I  evaded  her  repeated  invitations.  Had  these 
governments  been  then  apprized  of  the  sta- 
tion we  should  so  soon  occupy  among  nations, 
all,  I  believe,  would  have  met  us  promptly  and 
with  frankness.  These  principles  would  then 
have  been  established  with  all,  and  from  being 
the  conventional  law  with  us  alone,  would  have 
slid  into  their  engagements  with  one  another, 
and  become  general. 

These  are  the  facts  within  my  recollection. 
They  have  not  yet  got  into  written  history ;  but 
their  adoption  by  our  southern  brethren  will 
bring  them  into  observance,  and  make  them, 
what  they  should  be,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  reformation  of  principles  for 
which  they  will  be  indebted  to  us. — ^To  John 
QuiNCY  Adams,  vii,  436.  Ford  ed.,  x,  383. 
(M.,  March  1826.) 

8572.  TREATIES  OF  GOMHEBGE, 
Favored  nation  principle. — I  knovr-  of  no 
investigation,  at  the  instance  of  any  nation,  of 
the  extent  of  the  clause  giving  the  rights  of  the 
mo.st  favored  nation  but  from  the  import  of  the 
words  themselves,  and  from  the  clause  that  a 
privilege  granted  to  any  other  nation  shall  im- 
mediately become  common,  freely  where  freely 
granted,  or  yielding  the  compensation  where  a 
compensation  is  given,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
any  one  nation  will  admit  our  goods  free  in  con- 
sideration of  our  doing  the  same  by  them,  no 
other  nation  can  claim  an  exception  from  duties 
in  our  ports  without  y  elding  us  the  same  in 
theirs. — To  Jame.s  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  19. 
(P..  Dec.  1784.) 

8573. .     When  the  first  article  of 

our  instructions  of  May  7th,  1784,  was  under 
debate  in  Congress,  it  was  proposed  that  neither 
party  should  make  the  other  pay.  in  their  ports, 
greater  duties,  than  they  paid  n  the  ports  of 
the  other.  One  objection  to  this  was  its  imprac- 
ticability ;  another,  that  it  would  put  it  out  of 
our  powei  to  lay  such  duties  on  alien  importa- 
tion as  might  encourage  importation  by  natives. 
Some  members,  much  attached  to  Engl'sh  pol- 
'cy,  thought  such  a  distinction  should  actually 
he  established.  Some  thought  the  power  to  do 
't  should  he  reserved,  in  case  any  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances should  call  for  it,  though  under  the 
present,  or,  perhaps,  any  probable  circumstances, 
they  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy  ever 
to  exercise  it.     The  footing  gentis  amicissinut 
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produce  and  merchandise  to  sucb   possessions 
directly.     3.  That  these  United  States  be  con- 
sidered in  all  such  treaties,  and  in  every  case 
arising  under  them,   as  one   nation,   upon   the 
principles  of  the  Federal  constitution.     4.  That 
It  be   proposed,   though   not   indispensably   re- 
quired, that  if  war  should  hereafter  arise  be- 
tween  the   two    contracting   parties,   the   mer- 
chants of  either  country,  then  residing  in  the 
other,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  nine  months 
to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs, 
and  may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  ef- 
fects,  without  molesUtion  or   hinderance,   and 
all  fishermen,  all  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and 
all  artisans  or  manufacturers,  unarmed  and  in- 
habiting  unfortified   towns,   villages   or  places, 
who  lafi)r  for  the  common  subsistence  and  bene- 
fit of  mankind,   and  peaceably  following  their 
respective    employments,    shall    be    allowed    to 
continue  the  same,  and  shall  not  be  molested  by 
the  armed  force  of  the  enemy,  in  whose  power, 
by  the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall ; 
but  if  anything  is  necessary  to  be  taken  from 
them,  for  the  use  of  such  armed  force,  the  same 
shall  be  paid   for  at  a  reasonable  price;   and 
all  merchants  and  traders,  exchanging  the  prod- 
ucts of  different  places,  and  thereby  rendering 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  comforts  of 
human  life  more  easy  to  obtain  and  more  gen- 
eral, shall  be  allowed  to  pass  free  and  unmo- 
lested;  and  neither  of  the  contracting  powers 
shall  grant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  pri- 
vate  armed  vessels  empowering  them   to  lake 
or  destroy  such  trading  ships,  or  interrupt  such 
commerce.     5.  And  in  case  either  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  shall  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
war  with  any  other  nation,  it  be  further  agreed, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings that  usually  arise  respecting  the 
merchandise  nereto fore  called  contraband,  such 
as  arms,  ammunition  and  military  stores  of  all 
Vnds,   that   no   such   articles,   carrying  by   the 
ships  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
raemies  of  the  other,  shall,  on  any  account,  be 
deemed  contraband,  so  as  to  induce  confiscation, 
and  a  loss  of  property  to  individuals.     Never- 
theless, it  shall  be  lawful  to  stop  such  ships  and 
detain   them   for   such   length   of   time   as   the 
captors  may  think  necessary,  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience or  damage  that  might  ensue,  from 
their  proceeding  on  their  voyage,  paying,  how- 
ever,  a   reasonable   compensation   for   the   loss 
such  arms  shall  occasion  to  the  proprietors ;  and 
it  shall  be  further  allowed  to  use  in  the  service 
of  the  captors,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  mili- 
tary stores  so  detained,  paying  the  owners  the 
full  value  of  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
current   price   at   the  place   of   its   destination. 
But  if  the  other  contracting  party  w>ll  not  con- 
sent to  discontinue  the  confiscation  of  contra; 
band  goods,  then  that  it  be  stipulated,  that  if 
the   master  of  the  vessel   stopped,  will  deliver 
out  the  goods  charged  to  be  contraband,  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  do  it,  and  the  vessel  shall  not 
in  that  case  be  carried  into  any  port ;  but  shall 
be  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.     6.  That 
in  the  same  case,  when  cither  of  the  contracting 
parties  shall  happen  to  be  engaged  in  war  with 
any  other  power,  all  goods,  not  contraband,  be- 
longing  to   the   subjects   of   that   other   power, 
and  shipped  in  the  bottoms  of  the  party  hereto. 
who  is  not  engaged  in  the  war,  shall  be  entirely 
free.     And  that  to  ascertain  what  shall  consti- 
tute the  blockade  of  any  place  or  port,  it  shall 
be  understood  to  be  in  such  predicament,  when 
the  assailing  power  shall  have  taken  such  a  sta- 
tion as  to  expose  to  imminent  danger  any  ship 
or  ships,  that  would  attempt  to  sail  in  or  out  of 
the  said  port;  and  that  no  vessel  of  the  party. 
who  is  not  engaged  in  the  said  war.  shall  be 
stopped  without  a  material  and  well  grounded 


cause;  and  in  such  cases  justice  shall  be  done, 
and  an  indemnification  given,  without  loss  of 
time  to  the  persons  aggrieved,  and  thus  stopped 
without  sufficient  cause.  7.  That  no  right  be 
St  pulated  for  aliens  to  hold  real  property  within 
these  States,  this  being  utterly  inadmissible  by  - 
their  several  laws  and  policy ;  but  when  on  the 
death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within 
the  territories  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
such  real  estate  would  by  their  laws  descend 
on  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  other,  were  he  not 
disqualified  by  alienage,  then  he  shall  be  allowed 
reasonable  time  to  dispose  of  the  same,  and 
withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation. 
8.  That  such  treaties  be  made  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years  from  the  exchange  of  rat- 
ification. 9.  That  these  instructions  be  con- 
sidered as  supplementary  to  those  of  October 
29th,  1783;  and  not  as  revoking,  except  when 
they  contradict  them.  That  vmere  in  treaty 
with  a  particular  nation  they  can  procure  par- 
ticular advantages,  to  the  specification  of  which 
we  have  been  unable  to  descend,  our  object  in 
these  instructions  having  been  to  form  outlines 
only  and  general  principles  of  treaty  with  many 
nations,  it  is  our  expectation  they  will  procure 
them,  though  not  pointed  out  in  these  instruc- 
tions ;  and  where  they  may  be  able  to  form 
treaties  on  principles  which,  in  thc'r  judgment, 
will  be  more  beneficial  to  the  United  States 
than  those  herein  directed  to  be  made  their 
basis,  they  are  permitted  to  adopt  such  prin- 
ciples. That  as  to  the  duration  of  treaties, 
though  we  have  proposed  to  restrain  them  to 
the  term  of  ten  years,  yet  they  are  at  liberty 
to  extend  the  same  as  far  as  fifteen  years  with 
any  nation  which  may  pertinaciously  insist 
thereon.  And  that  it  will  be  agreeable  to  us  to 
have  supplementary  treaties  with  France,  the 
Uhited  Netherlands  and  Sweden,  which  may 
bring  the  treaties  we  have  entered  into  with 
them  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  principles  of 
those  now  directed ;  but  that  this  be  not  pressed, 
if  the  proposal  should  be  found  disagreeable. 
Resolved,  That  treaties  ot  amity,  or  of  amity 
and  commerce,  be  entered  into  with  Morocoo. 
and  the  Regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
to  continue  for  the  same  term  of  ten  years,  or 
for  a  term  as  much  longer  as  can  be  procuried. 
That  our  Ministers,  to  be  commissioned  for 
treating  with  foreign  nations,  make  known  to 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco  the  great  satisfaction 
which  Congress  feel  from  the  amicable  disposi- 
tion he  has  shown  towards  these  States,  and 
his  readiness  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them. 
That  the  occupations  of  the  war,  and  distance 
of  our  situation  have  prevented  our  meeting 
his  friendship  so  early  as  we  wished.  But 
the  powers  are  now  delegated  to  them  for  en- 
tering into  treaty  with  him,  in  the  execution 
of  which  they  are  ready  to  proceed,  and  that 
as  to  the  expenses  of  his  Minister,  they  do 
therein  what  is  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Resolved,  That  a  commission  be 
issued  to  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  B.  Franklin,  and 
Mr.  T.  Jefferson,  giving  powers  to  them,  or 
the  greater  part  of  them,  to  make  and  receive 
propositions  for  such  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  to  negotiate  and  sign  the  same, 
transmitting  them  to  Congress  for  their  final 
ratification ;  and  that  such  commission  be  in 
force  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years. — 
Treaty  Instructions  of  Congress,  ix,  226. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  489.     (May  7,  1784.) 

8577.  TBEATIES      OF      COMMEBCE, 

Objects  of. — My  wish  to  enter  treaties  with 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  arises  more  from 
a  desire  of  bringing  all  our  commerce  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Congress,  than  from  any  other 
views.      Because,    according    to    my    idea,    the 
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commerce  of  the  United  States  with  those  coun- 
tries, not  under  treaty  with  us,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  each  State  separately;  but  that 
of  the  countries,  which  have  treated  with  us.  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  with  the  two 
fundamental  restraints  only  which  I  have  before 
noted. — To  John  Adams,  i,  360.     (P.,  1785.) 

8578.  TBEATIES      OF      COlOiEBGE, 

Portugal.— Considering  the  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal among  the  most  interesting  to  the  United 
States,  I  some  time  ago  took  occasion  *  *  *  to 
ask  of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador  if  he  had  yet 
received  from  his  Court  an  answer  to  our  letter. 
He  told  me  he  had  not;  but  that  he  would 
make  it  the  subject  of  another  letter.  Two  days 
ago.  his  Secretaire  d'Ambassade  called  on  me 
with  a  letter  from  his  Minister  to  the  Ambas- 
sador. *  ♦  *  By  this  [extract  from  the  letter], 
it  would  seem  that  this  power  is  more  disposed 
to  pursue  a  track  of  negotiation  similar  to  that 
which  Spain  has  done.  T  consider  this  answer 
as  defini'tive  of  all  further  measures  under  our 
commission  to  Portugal. — ^To  John  Jay.  i,  458. 
(P..  1785.) 

—  TBEATT,  Jay.— See  Jay  Treaty. 

8579.  TREATY  (British  peace),  Ratifi- 
cation of. — ^The  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  1783.  and  received  here,  could  not 
be  ratified  without  a  House  of  nine  States.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  therefore,  we  [the  Con- 
gress sitting  at  Annapolis]  addressed  letters  to 
the  several  Governors,  stating  the  receipt  of  the 
definitive  treaty ;  that  seven  States  only  were  in 
attendance,  while  nine  were  necessary  to  its 
ratification;  and  urging  them  to  press  on  their 
delegates  the  necessity  of  their  immediate  at- 
tendance. And  on  the  26th.  to  save  t'me.  T 
moved  that  the  Agent  of  Marine  (Robert  Mor- 
ris) should  be  instructed  to  have  ready  a  ves- 
sel at  this  place,  at  New  York,  and  at  some 
Eastern  port,  to  carry  over  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  when  agreed  to.  It  met  the  general 
sense  of  the  Hou.se.  but  was  opposed  by  Dr. 
[Arthur]  Lee,  on  the  ground  of  expense,  which 
it  would  authorize  the  Agent  to  incur  for  us; 
and,  he  said,  it  would  be  better  to  ratify  at 
once,  and  send  on  the  ratification.  Some  mem- 
bers had  before  suggested  that  seven  States 
were  competent  to  the  ratification.  My  motion 
was  therefore  postponed,  and  another  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South  CaroMna,  for 
an  immediate  ratification.  This  was  debated  the 

'6th  and  27tli.  fjacobl  Read  [of  South  Caro- 
lina], Lee.  [IIuRh]  W'lHamson  and  Jeremiah 
Chase,  urged  that  the  rectification  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  that  the  treaty  was  conclusive 
from  the  moment  it  was  signed  by  the  min- 
isters ;  that,  although  the  Confederation  rc- 
<inires  the  assent  of  nine  States  to  enter  into  a 
treaty,  yet,  that  its  conclusion  could  not  be 
called  entrance  into  it ;  that  supposing  nine 
States  requisite,  't  would  be  in  the  power  of 
Hve  States  to  keen  us  always  at  war :  that  nine 
States  had  virtually  authorized  the  ratification, 
hnvinp  ratified  the  provisional  treaty,  and  in- 
structed their  ministers  to  agree  to  a  definitive 
one  in  the  same  terms,  and  the  present  one  wa'^. 
in  fact,  substantially,  and  almost  verbatim,  the 
same :  that  there  now  remain  but  sixty-seven 
days  for  the  ratification,  for  its  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  its  exchance  :  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  our  soon  having  nine  States  present : 
in  fact,  that  this  was  the  ultimate  point  of  time 
lo  which  we  could  venture  to  wait ;  that  if  the 
ra'ifirat'on  was  not  in  Paris  by  the  time  stip- 
ulated the  treaty  would  become  void:  that  if 
r;'.tifie<l  by  seven  .States,  it  would  go  under  our 


seal,  without  -ts  being  known  to  Great  Britiiii 
that  only  seven  had  concurred;  that  it  wu  t 
question  of  which  they  had  no  right  to  take 
cognizance,  and  we  were  only  answerable  for  it 
to  our  constituents ;  that  it  was  like  the  ratifica- 
tion which  Great  Britain  had  received  from  the 
Dutch,  by  the  negotiations  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple. On  the  contrary,  it  was  argued  by  Monroe, 
Gerry,  Howel,  Ellery  and  myself,  that  by  the 
modern  usage  of  Europe,  the  ratification  was 
considered  as  the  act  which  gave  validity  to  a 
treaty,  until  which,  it  was  not  obligatory.^ 
That  the  commission  to  the  ministers  reserved 
the  ratification  to  Congress;  that  the  treatjr 
itself  stipulated  that  it  should  be  ratified;  that 
it  became  a  second  question,  who  were  com- 
petent to  the  ratification?  That  the  confedera- 
tion expressly  required  nine  States  to  enter  into 
any  treaty ;  that,  by  this,  that  instrument  must 
have  intended,  that  the  assent  of  nine  States 
should  be  necessary,  as  well  to  the  compUiiam 
as  to  the  commencentent  of  the  treaty,  its  ob- 
ject having  been  to  guard  the  rights  of  the 
Union  in  all  those  important  cases  where  nine 
States  are  called  for ;  that,  by  the  contrary  con- 
struction, seven  States,  containing  less  than 
one-third  of  our  whole  citizens,  might  rivet 
on  us  a  treaty,  commenced  indeed  under  com- 
mission and  instructions  from  nine  States,  but 
formed  by  the  minister  in  express  contradic- 
tion to  such  instructions,  and  in  direct  sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  so  great  a  majority ;  that  the 
definitive  treaty  was  admitted  not  to  be  a  verbal 
copy  of  the  provisional  one,  and  whether  the 
departures  from  it  were  of  substance  or  not. 
was  a  question  on  which  nine  States  alone  were 
competent  to  decide;  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  ratification  of  the  provisional  articles  by 
nine  States,  the  instructions  of  our  ministers  to 
form  a  definitive  one  by  them,  and  their  actual 
agreement  in  substance^  do  not  render  us  com- 
petent to  ratify  in  the  present  instance ;  if  these 
circumstances  are  in  themselves  a  ratification, 
nothing  further  is  requisite  than  to  give  attestei* 
copies  of  them  in  exchange  for  the  British  rat 
ification ;  if  they  are  not,  we  remain  where  we 
were,  without  a  ratification  by  nine  States,  and 
incompetent  ourselves  to  ratify ;  that  it  was  but 
four  days  since  the  seven  States,  now  present, 
unanimously  concurred  in  a  resolution,  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  the  absent  States, 
in  which  they  stated  as  a  cause  for  urging  on 
their  delegates,  that  nine  States  were  necessarv 
to  ratify  the  treaty  :  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch 
ratification,  Great  Britain  had  courted  it.  and 
therefore  was  glad  to  accept  it  as  it  was :  that 
they  knew  our  Constitution,  and  would  object 
to  a  ratification  by  seven  ;  that,  if  that  circum- 
stance was  kept  back,  it  would  be  known  here- 
after, and  would  give  them  ground  to  deny  the 
validity  of  a  ratification  into  which  thev  should 
have  been  surprised  and  cheated,  and  it  would 
be  a  dishonorable  prostitution  of  our  seal ;  that 
there  is  a  hope  of  nine  States :  that  if  the  treat\' 
would  become  null,  if  not  ratified  in  time,  it 
wonH  not  be  saved  by  an  imperfect  ratification ; 
hut  that,  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  null,  and 
would  be  placed  on  better  ground,  going  in  un- 
exceptional form,  though  a  few  days  too  late. 
and  rested  on  the  small  importance  of  this  c-r- 
cumstance.  and  the  physical  impossibilities 
which  had  prevented  a  punctual  compliance  in 
point  of  time :  that  this  would  be  approved  In- 
all  nations,  and  by  Great  Britain  herself,  if  not 
determined  to  renew  the  war.  and  if  so  deter- 
mined, she  would  never  want  excuses,  were  this 
out  of  the  way.  Mr.  Read  gave  notice,  he 
should    call    for   the   yeas   and    nays :    whereo'.i 

^.V"*'*"^    ^"     'J    '^^-   ^'     <•    *  77.    X.    Mablv   Droi 
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ose  n  opposition,  prepared  a  resolution,  ex- 
essing  pontedly  the  reasons  of  their  dissent 
>in  his  motion.  It  appearing,  however,  that 
I  proposition  could  not  be  carried,  it  was 
3ught  better  to  make  no  entry  at  all.  Massa- 
usetts  alone  would  have  been  for  it;  Rhode 
and,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  against  it, 
^laware.  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  would 
vc  been  d  vided.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Those  who  thought 
ircn  States  competent  to  the  ratification,  being 
ry  restless  under  the  loss  of  their  motion. 
>roposed  on  the  3rd  of  January,  to  meet  them 

middle  ground,  and  therefore  moved  a  res- 
ition,  which  premised  that  there  were  but 
ircn  States  present,  who  were  unanimous  for 
e  ratification,  but  that  they  differed  in  opin- 
1  on  the  question  of  competency;  that  those, 
wevcr,  in  the  negative  were  unwillng  that 
y  powers  which  it  might  be  supposed  they 
ssessed,  should  remain  unexercised  for  the 
storation  of  peace,  provided  it  could  be  done, 
iring  their  good  faith,  and  without  importing 
y  opinion  of  Congress,  that  seven  States  were 
mpetent,  and  resolving  that  the  treaty  be 
t'fied  so  far  as  they  had  power ;  that  it  should 

transmitted  to  our  ministers,  wth  instruc- 
ts to  keep  it  uncommunicated ;  to  endeavor 

obtain  three  months  longer  for  exchange  of 
tifications;  that  they  should  be  informed  that 

soon  as  nine  States  shall  be  present,  a  rat- 
ration  by  nine  shall  be  sent  them:  if  this 
ould  get  to  them  before  the  ultimate  point  of 
ne  for  exchange,  they  were  to  use  it,  and  not 
e  other;  if  not,  they  were  to  offer  the  act  of 
e  seven  States  in  exchange,  informing  them 
B  treaty  had  come  to  hand  while  Congress 
IS  not  in  session ;  that  but  seven  States  were 

yet  assembled^  and  these  had  unanimously 
ncurred  in  the  ratification.  This  was  debated 
I  the  3rd  and  4th  * ;  and  on  the  5th,  a  vessel 
ing  to  sail  for  En^and,  from  Annapolis,  the 
Duse  directed  the  President  to  write  to  our 
inisters  accordingly.  January  14.  Delegates 
im  Connecticut  having  attended  yesterday, 
d  another  from  South  Carolina  coming  in  this 
ly.  the  treaty  was  ratified  without  a  dissent- 
g  voice ;  and  three  instruments  of  ratification 
rrc  ordered  to  be  made  out,  one  of  which  was 
nt  by  Colonel  Harmer,  another  by  Colonel 
anks.  and  the  third  transmitted  to  the  Agent 

Marine,  to  be  forwarded  by  anv  good  oppor- 
nity. — Autobiography,  i,  55.  Ford  ed.,  i,  77. 
821.) 

8580.  TREATY  (British  peace),  Viola- 
jns  of. — In  the  7th  article  [of  the  treaty  of 
ace],  it  was  stipulated,  that  his  Britannic 
ajesty  should  withdraw  his  armies,  garrisons, 
id  fleets,  without  carrying  away  any  negroes, 

other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants, 
bis  stipulation  was  known  to  the  British  com- 
anding  officers,  before  the  19th  of  March, 
•83,   as  provisionally  agreed ;   and  on  the  5tn 

April  they  received  official  notice  from  their 
»urt  of  the  conclusion  and  ratificat'on  of  the 
eliminary  articles  between  France,  Spain,  and 
reat  Britain,  which  gave  activity  to  ours,  as 
>pears  by  the  letter  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  to 
eneral  Washington,  dated  April  6,  1783.  From 
is  time.  then,  surely  no  negroes  could  be 
trried  away  without  a  violation  of  the  treaty, 
et  we  find  that  so  early  as  May  6,  a  large  num- 
;r  of  them  had  already  been  embarked  for 
ova  Scotia,  of  which,  as  contrary  to  an  express 
ipulation  in  the  treaty.  General  Washington 
;clared  to  him  his  sense  and  his  surprise.  In 
le  letter  of  Sir  Gu^  Carleton  of  May  12,  he  ad- 
its the  fact;  palliates  it  by  saying  he  had  no 

•  A  note  in  the  Ford  edition  says  Jan.  4th  was  a 
mday,  and  that  Congress  was  not  in  session.— Ed- 

OR. 


right  "  to  deprive  the  negroes  of  that  liberty  he 
found  them  possessed  of ;  that  it  was  unfriendly 
to  suppose  that  the  King's  minister  could  stip- 
ulate to  be  guilty  of  a  notorious  breach  of  the 
public  faith  towards  the  negroes ;  and  that,  if  it 
was  his  intention,  it  must  be  adjusted  by  com- 
pensation, restoration  being 'utterly  impractica- 
ble, where  inseparable  from  a  breach  of  public 
faith  '•.  But  surely.  Sir,  an  officer  of  the  King 
is  not  to  question  the  validity  of  the  King's 
engagements,  nor  violate  his  solemn  treaties, 
on  his  own  scruples  about  the  public  faith. 
Under  this  pretext,  however.  General  Carleton 
w*nt  on  in  daily  infractions,  embarking,  from 
time  to  time,  between  his  notice  of  the  treaty 
and  the  sth  of  April,  and  the  evacuation  of 
New  YorK,  November  25,  3,000  negroes,  of 
whom  our  commissioners  had  inspection,  and  a 
very  large  number  more,  in  public  and  private 
vessels,  of  whom  they  were  not  permitted  to 
have  inspection.  Here,  then,  was  a  direct,  un- 
equivocal, and  avowed  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  7th  article,  in  the  first  moments  of  its  be- 
ing known ;  an  article  which  had  been  of  ex- 
treme solicitude  on  our  part;  on  the  fulfilment 
of  which  depended  the  means  of  paying  debts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  laborers  with- 
drawn ;  and  when  in  the  very  act  of  violation 
we  warn,  and  put  the  commanding,  officer  on  his 
guard,  he  says  directly  he  will  go  through  with 
the  act,  and  leave  it  to  his  court  to  adjust  it  by 
compensation. — To  George  Hammond,  iii,  387. 
Ford  ed,,  vi,  30.     (Pa.,  May  1792.) 

8581. .     By   the   7th   article    [of  % 

the  treaty  of  peace],  his  Britannic  majesty 
stipulates  that  he  will,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  every  post 
within  the  United  States.  "  When  no  precise 
term  ",  says  a  writer  on  the  Law  of  Nations 
(Vattel,  L.  4.  c.  26),  "has  been  marked  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  treaty,  and  for  the 
execution  of  each  of  its  articles,  good  sense 
determines  that  every  point  should  be  executed 
as  soon  as  possible.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
what  was  understood.  The  term  in  the  treaty. 
7vith  all  convenient  speed,  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  and  clearly  excludes  all  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  general  pacification  being  signed  on 
the  20th  of  January,  some  time  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  orders  for  evacuation  to  come  over 
to  America,  for  the  removal  of  stores,  property 
and  persons,  and  finally  for  the  act  of  evacua- 
tion. The  larger  the  post,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  to  remove  all  its  contents;  the 
smaller,  the  sooner  done.  Hence,  though  Gen- 
eral Carleton  received  his  orders  to  evacuate 
New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  the  evacuation 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  November.  It 
had  been  the  principal  place  of  arms  and  stores  : 
the  seat,  as  it  were,  of  their  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  asylum  of  those  who  had  fled 
to  them.  A  great  quantity  of  shipping  was 
necessary,  therefore,  for  the  removal,  and  the 
General  was  obliged  to  call  for  a  part  from 
foreign  countries.  These  causes  of  oelay  were 
duly  respected  on  our  part.  But  the  posts  of 
Michillimackinac,  Detroit,  Niagara,  Oswego. 
Oswegatchie,  Point-au-Fer,  Dutchman's  Point, 
were  not  of  this  magnitude.  The  orders  for 
evacuation,  which  reached  General  Carleton.  in 
New  York,  early  in  April,  might  have  gone,  in 
one  month  more,  to  the  most  remote  of  these 
posts.  Some  of  them  might  have  been  evacu- 
ated in  a  few  days  after,  and  the  largest  in  a 
few  weeks.  Certainly  they  might  all  have  been 
delivered,  without  any  inconvenient  speed  in 
the  operations,  by  the  end  of  May,  from  the 
known  facility  furnished  by  the  lakes,  and  the 
water  connecting  them ;  or  by  crossing  immedi- 
ately over  into  their  own  territory,  and  avail- 
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ing  themselves  of  the  season  for  maldnff  new 
esUblishments  there,  if  that  was  intended.  Or 
whatever  time  might,  in  event,  have  been  neces- 
sary for  their  evacuation,  certainly  the  order  for 
it  should  have  been  given  from  England,  and 
might  have  been  given  as  early  as  that  from 
New  York.  Was  any  order  ever  given  ?  Would 
not  an  unnecessary  delay  of  the  order,  produ- 
cing an  equal  delay  in  the  evacuation,  be  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty?  Let  us  investigate  this 
matter  ♦.  *  *  *  Now  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude, 
if  the  order  was  not  arrived  on  the  13th  of 
Auffust.  1783,  if  it  was  not  arrived  on  the  loth 
of  May,  1784,  nor  yet  on  the  13th  of  July,  in  the 
same  year,  that,  in  truth,  the  order  had  never 
been  given  ?  and  if  it  had  never  been  given,  may 
we  not  conclude  that  it  never  had  been^  in- 
tended to  be  given?  From  what  moment  is  it 
we  are  to  date  this  infraction?  From  that,  at 
which,  with  convenient  speed,  the  order  to 
evacuate  the  upper  posts  might  have  been  given. 
No  legitimate  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  that 
order  might  not  have  been  given  as  early,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  the  order  to  evacuate  New 
York;  and  all  delay,  after  this,  was  in  contra- 
vention of  the  treaty. — To  George  Hammond. 
iii.  388.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  31.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8582. .    Was   this   delay   merely 

innocent  and  unimportant  as  to  us.  setting  aside 
all  considerations  but  of  interest  and  safety? 
I.  It  cut  us  off  from  the  fur-trade,  which  before 
the  war  had  been  always  of  great  importance  as 
a  branch  of  commerce,  and  as  a  source  of  remit- 
4  tance  for  the  payment  of  our  debts  to  Great 
Britain  ;  for  the  injury  of  withholding  our  posts, 
they  added  the  obstruction  of  all  passage  alon;; 
the  lakes  and  their  communications.  2.  It  se- 
cluded us  from  connection  with  the  Northwest- 
ern Indians,  from  all  apportunity  of  keeping  up 
with  them  friendly  and  neighborly  intercourse, 
brought  on  us  consequently,  from  their  known 
dispositions,  constant  and  expensive  war,  in 
which  numbers  of  men.  women,  and  children, 
have  been,  and  still  are,  dailv  falling  victims 
to  the  scalping  knife,  and  to  which  there  will  be 
no  period,  but  in  our  possession  of  the  posts 
which  command  their  country. — To  George 
Hammond,  iii,  391.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.  (Pa.. 
1792.) 

8583. .     It    may    safely    be    said 

that  the  treaty  was  violated  in  England  before 
it  was  known  in  America,  and  in  America,  as 
soon  as  it  was  known,  and  that,  too,  in  points 
so  essential,  as  that,  without  them,  it  would 
never  have  been  concluded. — To  George  Ham- 
mond,    iii.  391.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  33.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8584.  TREES,  Birds  and.— What  would 
I  not  give  that  the  trees  planted  nearest  round 
the  house  at  Monticello  were  full-grown  I — To 
Martha  Jefferson  Randolph.  D.  L.  J.  222. 
(Pa.,  1793.)     See  Mocking  Bird. 

8585.  TREES,  Cork.— I  have  been  long 
endeavorini?  to  procure  the  cork  tree  from 
Europe  but  without  success.  A  plant  which  I 
brouRht  with  me  from  Paris  died  after  lan;jfiiish- 
ing  some  time. — To  James  Ronaldson.  vi,  92. 
Ford  ed.,  ix.  370.     (M..  1813.) 

8586.  TREES,  Fig  and  mulberry.— The 

culture  of  the  fig  and  mulberr>'  "s  by  women  and 
children,  and  therefore  earnestly  to  be  desired 
in  countries  where  there  are  slaves.  In  these, 
the  women  and  children  are  often  employed  in 
labors    di.sproportioned    to    their    sex    and    age. 

•  Jefferson  here  quotes  the  ofRcial  repb'es  of  the 
British  ofTicers  commandin«:  different  ^sts  to  the 
rec^nest  for  their  surrender  that  they  nad  not  re- 
ceived the  evacuation  order.— EDITOR. 


By  presenting  to  the  master  objects  of  culture, 
easier  and  equally  beneficial,  all  temptation  to 
misemploy  them  would  be  removed,  and  the  iot 
of  this  tender  part  of  our  species  be  modi 
softened. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  199.  (P., 
1787.) 

8587.  TREES,  Peach.— I  thank  you  for 
your  exper'ment  on  the  peach  tree.  It  proves 
my  speculation  practicable,  as  it  shows  that  five 
acres  of  peach  trees  at  twenty-one  feet  apart 
will  furnish  dead  wood  enough  to  supply  a  fire- 
place through  the  winter,  and  may  be  kept  up  at 
the  trouble  of  only  planting  about  seventy  peach 
stones  a  year.  Suppose  this  extended  to  ten 
fire-places,  it  comes  to  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
five  thousand  trees,  and  the  replacing  about 
seven  hundred  of  them  annually  by  planting  so 
many  stones.  If  it  be  disposed  at  some  litt'.e  dis- 
tance, say  in  a  circular  annulus  from  one  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house, 
it  would  render  a  cart  almost  useless. — ^To  T. 
M.  Randolph.   Ford  ed..  v,  416.    (Pa.,  179a.) 

—  TBIAL  BY  JTJBY.— Sec  Jury. 

8588.  TBIBITTE,  War  and.— We  prefer 

war  in  all  cases  to  tr  bute  under  any  form,  and 
to  any  people  whatever. — To  Thomas  Baeclay. 
iii,  262.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

8589.  TBIPOLIy  European  powers  and. 
— There  is  reason  to  believe  the  example  we 
have  set,  begins  already  to  work  on  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  that  degrading  yoke. 
Should  we  produce  such  a  revolution  there,  wc 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  all  that  we  have 
done. — To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  574.  (M.,  March 
1805.) 

8590.  TBIPOLI,   Expedition  against.— I 

have  never  been  so  mortified  as  at  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  functionaries  on  the  loss  of  the 
Philadelphia.  They  appear  to  have  supposed 
that  we  were  all  lost  now,  and  without  re- 
source ;  and  they  have  hawke!d  us  'n  forma  pau- 
peris begging  alms  at  every  court  in  Europe. 
This  self-degradation  is  the  more  unpardonable 
as.  uninstructed  and  unauthorized,  they  have 
taken  measures  which  commit  us  by  moral 
obligations  which  cannot  be  disavowed.  The 
most  serious  of  these  is  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Grand 
Seigneur.  The  interposition  of  the  two  first 
has  been  so  prompt,  so  cordial,  so  energetic, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decline  the  good 
oftices  they  have  done  us.  From  the  virtuous 
and  warm-hearted  character  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  energy  he  is  using  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  I  am  really  apprehensive  that  our  squad- 
ron will,  on  its  arrival,  find  our  prisoners  all 
restored.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  would 
be  unprateful  and  n«ulting  to  these  three  great 
powers,  to  chastise  the  friend  (Tripoli)  whom 
they  had  induced  to  do  us  voluntary  justice. 
(Hir  expedition  will  in  that  case  be  disarmed, 
and  our  just  desires  of  vengeance  disappointed, 
and  our  honor  prostrated.  To  antic'pate  these 
measures,  and  to  strike  our  blow  before  they 
shall  have  had  their  effect,  are  additional  and 
cogent  motives  for  getting  off  our  squadron 
without  a  moment's  avoidable  delay. — To  Rob- 
FRT  Smith.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  301.  (M.,  April 
1804.) 

8591. .     Five   fine   frigates   have 

left  the  Chesancake  ♦  ♦  ♦  for  Tripoli,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  force  now  there,  will.  I  trust, 
recover  the  credit  which  Commodore  Morris's 
two  years'  sleep  lost  us,  and  for  which  he  has 
been    broke.      I    think   they   will    make   Tripoli 
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sensible,  that-  they  mistake  their  interest  in 
choosfng  -waLT  with  us;  and  Tunis  also,  should 
$be  have  declared  war  as  we  expect,  and  almost 
rish. — To    Philip  Mazzei.    iv,  553.  (W.,  July 

1804.) 

8592.  TRIPOLI,  Oronnds  for  war.— The 
var  with  Tripoli  stands  on  two  grounds  of  fact. 
St.  It  is  made  known  to  us  by  our  agents  >vich 
he  three  other  Barbary  States,  that  they  only 
pait  to  sec  the  event  of  this,  to  shape  their  con- 
luct  accordingly.  If  the  war  is  ended  by  addi- 
ional  tribute,  they  mean  to  offer  us  the  same  al- 
emative.  sdly.  If  peace  was  made,  we  should 
till,  and  shall  ever,  be  obliged  to  keep  a  fr  gate 
n  the  Mediterranean  to  overawe  rupture,  or 
ve  must  abandon  that  market.  Our  intention  in 
ending  Morris  with  a  respectable  force,  was 
o  try  whether  peace  could  be  forced  by  a  coer- 
live  enterprise  on  their  town.  His  inexecution 
>f  orders  baffled  that  effort.  Having  broke  him. 
vc  try  the  same  experiment  under  a  better  com- 
nander.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  th«;y 
rannot  produce  peace,  we  shall  recall  our  force. 
except  one  frigate  and  two  small  vessels,  which 
vill  keep  up  a  perpetual  blockade.  Such  a 
blockade  will  cost  us  no  more  than  a  state  o( 
[>eace.  and  will  save  us  from  increased  tributes, 
ind  the  disgrace  attached  to  them. — ^To  Judgk 
rvLF.R.    iv,  574.     (M.,  March  1805.) 

8503.  TBIPOLIy    War    with.— Tripoli 

•  ♦  ♦  had  come  forward  with  demands  un- 
founded either  in  right  or  in  compact,  and  h?d 
?erm-tted  itself  to  denounce  war,  on  our  failure 
to  comply  before  a  given  day.  The  style  of  the 
iemand  admitted  but  one  answer.  I  sent  a 
mnall  squadron  of  frigates  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  assurances  to  that  power  of  our 
sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  or- 
lers  to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threat- 
ened attack.  The  measure  was  seasonable  and 
salutary.  The  Be^  had  already  declared  war 
in  form.  His  cruisers  were  out.  Two  had  ar- 
rived at  Gibraltar.  Our  commerce  in  the  Med- 
iterranean was  blockaded,  and  that  of  the  At- 
lantic ''n  peril.  The  arrival  of  our  squadron 
[lispelled  the  danger.  One  of  the  Tripolitan 
cruisers  ♦  ♦  ♦  engaged  the  small  schooner  En- 
terprise,   commanded    by    Lieutenant    Stcrret. 

*  ♦  ♦  was  captured  after  a  heavy  slaughter  of 
her  men,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  one  on  our 
part.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Unauthorized  by  the  Constitution, 
without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond 
the  line  of  defence,  the  vessel  being  disabled 
from  comm'tting  further  hostilities,  was  lib- 
erated with  its  crew. — First  Annual  Message. 
viii.  7.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  116.    (Dec.   1801.) 

8594.  TBOITBLE,  Borrowing.— Are  there 
so  few  inquietudes  tacked  to  this  momentary 
life  of  ours,  that  we  must  need  be  loading  our- 
selves with  a  thousand  more? — To  John  Pace. 
i,  183.    Ford  ed.,  i,  343.     (F.,  1762.) 

8595.  TBITMBTJLL  (John),  Artist.— 
Our  countryman  Trumbull  is  here  [Paris],  a 
young  painter  of  the  most  promisng  talents. 
He  brought  with  him  his  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
r»nd  Death  of  Montgomery  to  have  them  en- 
arraved  here,  and  we  may  add,  to  have  them  sold  ; 
for  like  Dr.  Ramsey's  history,  they  are  too  true 
»o  suit  the  English  palate. — To  F.  Hopkinson. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  272.  (P.,  1786.)     See  Cornwallis. 

8596.  TBITST,  Puhlic— When  a  man  as- 
nmes  a  public  tru.st,  he  should  consider  him- 
;elf  as  public  property. — To  Baron  von  Hum- 
»LDT.  Rayner,  Boston  edition,  356.  (W., 
807.) 


8597.  TBTJTH,  Error  vs.— Truth  is  the 
proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict,  unless 
by  human  interposition  disarmed  of  her  nat- 
ural weapons,  free  argument  and  debate; 
errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  per- 
mitted freely  to  contradict  them. — Statute 
OF  Religious  Freedom.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  239. 
(1779.) 

8598. Truth  being  as  cheap  as 

error,  it  is  as  well  to  rectify  it  for  our  own 
satisfaction.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  309. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  272.     (M.,  1823.) 

8599.  TBITTH,  Eternal.— Truth  and  rea- 
son are  eternal.  They  have  prevailed.  And 
they  will  eternally  prevail,  however,  in  times 
and  places  they  may  be  overborne  for  a  while 
by  violence — military,  civil,  or  ecclesiastical. — 
To  Rev.  Mr.  Knox,    v,  503.    (M.,  1810  ) 

8600.  TBTJTH,  Falsehood  and.— The 
firmness  with  which  the  people  have  with- 
stood the  late  abuses  of  the  press,  the  discern- 
ment they  have  manifested  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  show  that  they  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  hear  everything  true  and  false, 
and  to  form  a  correct  judgment  between 
them.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv,  549.  (W., 
1804.) 

8601.  TBTJTH,  Following.— Here  [the- 
University  of  Virginia]  we  are  not  afraid  to 
follow  truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  nor  to  tol- 
erate any  error  so  long  as  reason  is  left  free 
to  combat  it.— To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii,  196. 
(M.,  1820.) 

8602.  TBTJTH,  Greatness  of. — Truth  is 
great  and  will  prevail  if  left  to  herself. — Stat- 
ute OF  Religious  Freedom,  viii,  455.  Ford 
ED.,  ii.  239.    (1779.) 

8603.  TBTJTH,  Harmless. — ^Truth  be- 
tween candid  minds  can  never  do  harm. — ^To 
John  Adams.  iii,  270.  Ford  ed.,  v,  354. 
(Pa.,  1791.) 

8604.  TBTJTH,  Importance  of. — It  is  of 
great  importance  to  set  a  resolution,  not  to 
be  shaken,  never  to  tell  an  untruth.  There 
is  no  vice  so  mean,  so  pitiful,  so  contemptible ; 
and  he  who  permits  himself  to  tell  a  lie  once, 
finds  it  much  easier  to  do  it  a  second  and  a 
third  time,  till  at  length  it  becomes  habitual: 
he  tells  lies  without  attending  to  it.  and  truths 
without  the  world's  believing  him.  This 
falsehood  of  the  tongue  leads  to  that  of  the 
heart,  and  in  time  depraves  all  its  good  dis- 
positions.— To  Peter  Carr.  i,  39(5.  (P., 
i785.> 

8605.  TBTJTH,  Lies  and.— The  man  who 
fears  no  truths  has  nothing  to  fear  from  lies. 
— To  Dr.  George  Logan.  Ford  ed.,  x,  27. 
(M.,  1816.) 

8606.  TBTJTH,  Newspapers  and.— The 
restraining  the  press  to  truth,  as  the  present 
laws  do.  is  the  only  way  of  making  it  useful. 
—To  William  Short,    v,  362.     (M.,  1808.) 

8607.  TBTJTH,  Only  safe  guide.— In  all 
cases,  follow  truth  as  the  only  safe  guide,  and 
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eschew  error,  which  bewilders  us  in  one  false 
consequence  after  another,  in  endless  succes- 
sion.— To  John  Adams,  vii,  149.  Ford  ed., 
X.  153.    (M.,  1819.) 

8608.  TBUTH,  Primary  object. — Truth 
is  the  first  object. — To  Dr,  Maese.  v,  413. 
(W.,  1809.) 

8609.  TBUTH,  Propagation  of.— Nor 
was  it  less  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an 
experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully  made, 
whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 
power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth. — Second  Inaugural 
Address,    viii,  43.   Ford  ed.,  viii,  346.    (1805.) 

8610.  TBUTH,  Reason  and. — No  experi- 
ment can  be  more  interesting  than  that  we 
are  now  trying,  and  which  we  trust  will  end 
in  establishing  the  fact,  that  man  may  be  gov- 
erned by  reason  and  truth.  Our  first  object 
should  therefore  be,  to  leave  open  to  him  all 
the  avenues  to  truth.  The  most  effectual 
hitherto  found,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  shut  up  by  those  who 
fear  the  investigation  of  their  actions. — To 
Judge  Tyler,    iv,  548.     (W.,  1804,) 

8611.  TBUTH,    Befreshlng.— We,    who 

are  retired  from  the  business  of  the  world, 
are  glad  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  truth,  here  and 
there  as  we  can,  to  guide  our  path  through  the 
boundless  field  of  fable  in  which  we  are  be- 
wildered by  public  prints,  and  even  by  those 
calling  themselves  histories.  A  word  of  truth 
to  us  is  like  the  drop  of  water  supplicated 
from  the  tip  of  Lazarus's  finger.  It  is  as 
an  observation  of  latitude  and  longitude  to 
the  mariner  long  enveloped  in  clouds,  for  cor- 
recting the  ship's  way. — To  John  Quincy 
Adams,    vii,  87.    (M.,  1817.) 

8612.  TBUTH,  Self-evident.— We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that  all  men 
are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  inherent*  and  inalienable 
rights;  that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8613.  TBUTH,  Self-reliant.— It  is  error 
alone  which  needs  the  support  of  government. 
Truth  can  stand  by  itself. — Notes  on  Vir- 
(iiNiA.     viii,  401.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  264.     (1782.) 

8614.  TBUTH,  Strength  of.— Truth  will 
<lo  well  enough  if  left  to  shift  for  herself. 
She  seldom  has  received  much  aid  from  the 
power  of  great  men  to  whom  she  is  rarely 
known  and  seldom  welcome.  She  has  no 
need  of  force  to  procure  entrance  into  the 
minds  of  men. — Notes  on  Religion.  Ford 
ED.,  ii,  102.     (1776?) 

8615.  TBUTH,  Suppression  of.— Truths 
necessary  for  (nir  own  character,  must  not  be 
suppressed  out  of  tenderness  to  its  calumnia- 
tors.— To  President  Madison,  vi,  452.  Foxd 
ED.,  ix,  .S12.     (M.,   1815.) 

8616.  TBUTH,  Unfeared.— There  is  not 

a  truth  on  earth  which  I  fear  or  would  dis- 

*  Ccmjarress  struck  out  "  inlierent  and"  and  in- 
serted "  certain  ".— Editok. 


guise. — To  William  Duane.  iv,  591.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  431.     (W.,  1806.) 

8^17. .    There  is  not  a  truth  on 

earth  which  I  fear  should  be  known. — ^To 
Thomas  Seymour,  v,  43.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  30. 
(W.,  1807.) 

8618» .    I  feel  no  falsehood  and 

fear  no  truth. — ^To  Isaac  Hillard.  v,  551. 
(M.,  1810.) 

8619. .  There  is  not  a  truth  ex- 
isting which  I  fear,  or  would  wish  unknown 
to  the  whole  world. — To  Henry  T.ef.  vii,  448. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  389.    (M.,  May  15,  1826.) 

8620.  TBUXTUN  (Thomas),  Medal  for. 
— I  have  considered  the  letter  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  stating  the  ease  with  which  the  er- 
rors of  Commodore  Truxtun's  medal  may  be 
corrected  on  the  medal  tself  and  the  unprac- 
ticability  of  doing  it  on  the  die.  *  *  ♦  A  second 
law  would  be  required  to  make  a  second  die 
or  medal.  *  *  *  It  certainly  may  be  as  well  or 
better  done  by  the  graver,  and  with  more  del- 
icate traits.  I  remember  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Doctor  Franklin  that  where  only  one  or  a  few 
medals  were  to  be  made  it  was  better  to  have 
them  engraved.  The  medal  being  corrected,  the 
die  becomes  immaterial,  that  has  never  been 
delivered  to  the  party,  the  medal  itself  being  the 
only  thing  voted  to  him.  I  say  this  on  certain 
grounds,  because  I  think  this  and  Preble's  are 
the  only  medals  given  by  the  United  States 
which  have  not  been  made  under  my  immediate 
direction.  The  dies  of  all  those  given  by  the 
old  Congress,  and  made  at  Paris,  remain  to  this 
day  deposited  with  our  bankers  at  Paris.  That 
of  General  I^e.  made  in  Philadelphia,  was  re- 
tained in  the  mint. — To  Jacob  Crowninshielv. 
V.  300.     (1808.) 

8621.  TITDE  (M.  A.  de  la).  Imprison- 
ment.— De  la  Tude  comes  sometimes  to  take 
family  soup  with  me,  and  entertains  me  with 
anecdotes  of  his  five  and  thirty  years*  imprison- 
ment. How  fertile  is  the  mind  of  man,  which 
can  make  The  Bastile  and  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
yield  interesting  anecdotes !  You  know  this 
[imprisonment]  was  for  making  four  verses  on 
Madame  du  Pompadour.  * — To  Mrs.  Cosway. 
ii,  42.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  322.     (P.,  1786.) 

8622.  TURKEY,  Decline  of  army.— The 
Turks  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit,  and  their 
troops  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  the  European 
arms. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  358.  Ford  ed..  iv. 
65.      (P..    1785.) 

8623.  TURKEY,  Greeks  and.— It  has 
])een  thought  that  the  two  imperial  courts 
[Austria  and  Russia]  have  a  plan  of  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe.  It  is  really  a  pity  so 
charming  a  country  should  rema*n  in  the  hands 
of  a  people,  whose  religion  forhids  the  admis 
sion  of  science  and  the  arts  among  them.  Wc 
should  wish  success  to  the  object  of  the  two 
empires,  if  they  meant  to  leave  the  country  in 
l^ossession  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  We  miti^ht 
then  expect,  once  more,  to  see  the  language  of 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  a  living  language.  For 
I  am  persuaded  the  modern  Greek  would  eas  ly 
i^et  back  to  its  classical  models.  But  this  is  not 
intended.  They  only  propose  to  put  the  Greeks 
under  other  masters :  to  substitute  one  set  of 
barbarians  for  another. — To  Dr.  Stiles,  i,  365. 
(P..  17S5.) 

•Jefferson  pives  the  verses  as  follows:  "S*ns 
esprit,  sans  sentiment,  "SanK  etre  belle,  ni  ncuve, 
"Kn  France  on  pent  avoir  le  premier  amant 
"  Pompadour  en  est  Tepreuve'*.  -EDITOR. 
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8624.  TXJBXEY,  Humaxdty  and.— A 
lover  of  humanity  would  wish  to  see  that  charm- 
ing country  from  which  the  Turks  exclude  sci- 
ence and  freedom,  in  any  hands  rather  than 
theirs,  and  in  those  of  the  native  Greeks  rather 
than  any  others.  The  recovery  of  the  r  ancient 
language  would  not  be  desperate,  could  they 
recover  their  ancient  liberty.  But  those  who 
wish  to  remove  the  Turks,  wish  to  put  them- 
selves in  their  places.  This  would  be  exchang- 
ing one  set  of  barbarians  for  another  only. — To 
Richard  Henry  Lke.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  72,  (P., 
1785.) 

8625.  TXTBKEY,  Bussia,  Austria  and. 
— It  is  believed  that  the  Emperor  [of  Aus- 
tria] and  the  Empress  [of  Russia]  have  schemes 
in  contemplation  for  driving  the  Turks  out  of 
l^lurope.  Were  this  with  a  view  to  reestablish 
the  native  Greeks  in  the  sovereignty  of  their 
own  country,  I  could  wish  them  success,  and  to 
see  driven  from  that  delightful  country  a  set 
of  barbarians  with  whom  an  opposition  to  all 
science  is  an  article  of  religion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  these 
powers  have  in  object  to  divide  the  countnr  be- 
tween themselves.  This  is  only  to  substitute 
one  set  of  barbarians  for  another,  breaking,  at 
the  same  time,  the  balance  among  the  European 
powers. — To  John  Page,    i,  400.   (P..   1785-) 

8626.  TT7BXEY,  Terra  incognita. — I 
cannot  think  but  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
all  commercial  nations  to  have  Turkey  and  all 
its  dependencies  driven  from  the  seacoast  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  What  a 
field  would  thus  be  restored  to  commerce !  The 
finest  parts  of  the  old  world  are,  now  dead  'n 
a  great  degree  to  commerce,  to  arts,  to  sciences, 
and  to  society.  Greece,  Syria.  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  constituted  the  whole 
world  almost  for  the  Romans,  and  to  us  they 
are  scarcely  known,  scarcely  accessible  at  all. — 
To  John  Brown,  ii,  396.  Ford  ed.,  v,  18. 
(P.,  1788.)     See  Constantinople. 

8627.  TYIiBB  (John),  Judge.— Judge 
John  Tyler  is  an  able  and  well  read  lawyer, 
about  5Q  years  of  age.  He  was  popular  as  a 
judge,  and  is  remarkably  so  as  a  governor,  for 
his  incorruptible  integrity,  which  no  circum- 
stances have  ever  been  able  to  turn  from  its 
course.  It  w'll  be  difficult  to  find  a  character 
of  firmness  enough  to  preserve  his  independence 
on  the  same  bench  with  Marshall.  Tyler,  I  am 
certain,  would  do  it.  *  *  *  and  be  a  coun- 
terpoint to  the  rancorous  hatred  which  Marshall 
bears  to  the  government  of  his  country,  and 
*  ♦  *  the  cunning  and  sophistry  within  which 
he  is  able  to  enshroud  himself. — To  President 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  ix,  275.     (1810.) 

8628.  TYIiEB  (John),  Patriot.— The 
concurrence  of  a  veteran  patriot,  who  from  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Revolution  to  this  day  has  pur- 
sued unchangeably  the  same  honest  course,  can- 
not but  be  nattering  to  his  fellow  laborers. — 
To  Governor  Tyler,     v,  425.     (W.,  Feb.  1809.) 

8629.  TYPHUS  FEVEB,  Treatment  of. 
— While  I  was  in  Paris,  both  my  daughters 
were  taken  with  what  we  formerly  called  a 
nervous  fever,  now  a  typhus.  ♦  *  ♦  Dr. 
Gem.  ♦  ♦  ♦  never  gave  them  a  single  dose 
of  physic.  He  told  me  it  was  a  disease  which 
tended  with  certainty  to  wear  itself  off,  but 
so  slowly  that  the  strength  of  the  patient 
might  first  fail  if  not  kept  up ;  that  this  alone 
was  the  object  to  be  attended  to  by  nourishment 
and  stimulus.  He  forced  them  to  eat  a  cup  of 
rice,  or  panada,  or  gruel,  or  of  some  of  the 
f.irinaceous  substances  of  easy  digestion  every 
two   hours,   and   to  drink  a  glass   of   Madeira. 


The  youngest  took  a  pint  of  Madeira  a  day 
without  feeling  it,  and  that  for  many  weeks. 
For  costiveness,  injections  were  used ;  and  he 
observed  that  a  single  dose  of  medicine  taken 
into  the  stomach  and  consuming  any  of  the 
strength  of  the  patient  was  often  fatal.  ♦  ♦  * 
I  have  had  this  fever  in  my  family  three  or 
four  times  since,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  have  carried 
between  twenty  and  thirty  patients  through 
without  losing  a  sinele  one.  by  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  Dr.  Gem  s  plan  and  principle.  In- 
stead of  Madeira  I  have  used  toddy  or  French 
brandy. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  x.  181. 
(M.,  1821.) 

8680.  TYRAITNY,  Absolute.- The  his- 
tory of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  is 
a  history  of  unremitting  injuries  and  usurpa- 
tions, among  which  appears  no  solitary  fact 
to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest, 
but  all  have  in  direct  object  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.* — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8631.  TYBANNY,  British.— That  rapid 
and  bold  succession  of  injuries  which  is  likely 
to  distinguish  the  present  from  all  other  pe- 
riods of  American  history. — Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America,  i,  130.  Ford  ed.,  i,  435. 
(1774.) 

8632.  TTBANNY,  Despotism  and.— 
But  why  should  we  enumerate  their  injuries 
in  detail?  By  one  act  they  have  suspended 
the  powers  of  one  American  legislature,  and 
by  another  have  declared  they  may  legislate 
for  us  themselves  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 
These  two  acts  alone  form  a  basis  broad 
enough  whereon  to  erect  a  despotism  of  un- 
limited extent. — Declaration  on  Taking  up 
Arms.    Ford  ed.,  i,  469.    (July  1775.) 

8633.  TYRANNY,  Eternal  hostility  to. 
— I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal 
hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over 
the  mind  of  man. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
iv,  336.    Ford  ed..  vii.  460.     (M..  1800.) 

8634.  TYRANNY,    Fear    and.— Fear   is 

the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold 
the  hand  of  a  tyrant. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i.  131.     Ford  ed.,  i.  436.     (1774.) 

8635.  TYRANNY,  Foundation  for.— 
Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the 
hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  so  undisguised  for 
tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in 
the  principles  of  freedom.! — Declaration  of 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8636.  TYRANNY,  George  III.— A  prince 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act 
which  may  define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  be  free.X — 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  Drawn  by 
Jefferson. 

8637.  TYRANNY,  Guarding  against. — 

The  time  to  guard  against  corruption  and 
tyranny  is  before  they  shall  have  gotten  hold 

*  Congress  struck  out  the  words  in  italics.— Editor. 
t  Struck  out  by  Congress.— Editor. 
i  Congress  struck  the  words  in  italics  and  inserted 
"  tree  "  before  "  people  ".—Editor. 
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of  us.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
fold,  than  to  trust  to  drawing  his  teeth  and 
talons  after  he  shall  have  entered. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  225. 
(1782.) 

8638.  TYBANNTy  Insurrection 
against. — The  general  insurrection  of  the 
world  against  its  tyrants  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail by  pointing  the  object  of  government  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  not  merely 
to  that  of  their  self -constituted  governors. — 
To  Marquis  Lafayette.  Ford  ed.,  x,  233. 
(M.,  1822.) 

8639.  TYRANNY,  PoUtical.— If  there 
be  a  God,  and  He  is  just,  His  day  will  come. 
He  will  never  abandon  the  whole  race  of  man 
to  be  eaten  up  by  the  leviathans  and  mam- 
moths of  a  day.— To  Marquis  Lafayette. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  302.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8640.  TYBANNY,  Bebellion  against.— 

Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God. — 
Motto  on  Jefferson's  Seal,  Domestic  Life 
of  Jefferson,  title  page.  See  Languages, 
Purism. 

8641.  TYRANNY,  Spirit  of.— Bodies  of 
men,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  susceptible 
of  the  spirit  of  tyranny. — Rights  of  British 
America,    i,  128.    Ford  ed.,  i,  433.    (1774) 

8642.  TYRANNY,  Systematic- Single 
acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the  «icci- 
dental  opinion  of  a  day;  but  a  series  of  op- 
pressions, begun  at  a  distinguished  period, 
and  pursued  unalterably  through  every 
change  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove  a  de- 
liberate, systematical  plan  of  reducing  us  to 
slavery. — Rights  of  British  America,  i, 
130.    Ford  ED.,  i,  435.     (1774) 

8643.  UMPIRE,  Impartial. — No  man 
having  a  natural  right  to  be  the  judge  be- 
tween himself  and  another,  it  is  his  natural 
duty  to  submit  to  the  umpirage  of  an  impar- 
tial third. — To  F.  W.  Gilmer,  vii,  3.  Ford 
ED.,  X,  32.     ( M.,  1816.) 

8644.  UNEARNED  INCREMENT,  Def- 
inition.— If  [the  public  lands  are]  sold  in 
lots  at  a  fixed  price,  as  first  proposed,  the  best 
lots  will  be  sold  first ;  a-^  these  become  oc- 
cupied, it  gives  a  value  to  the  interjacent  ones, 
and  raises  them,  though  of  inferior  qualitv,  to 
the  price  of  the  first. — To  J.\mes  Monroe,  i, 
347.    Ford  ed..  iv,  53.     (P.,  1785.) 

8645.  UNGER  (John  Louis  de),  Courte- 
sies to. — The  very  small  anuiscnicnts  which 
it  has  been  in  my  power  to  furnish,  in  order  to 
lighten  some  of  your  heavy  hours,  by  no  means 
merited  the  acknowledgment  you  make.  Their 
impres«?i()n  must  be  ascr'bed  to  your  extreiTu* 
sensibility  rather  than  to  their  own  weight. — To 

LlEL'TK.NANT    DE    UnGER*       11,    278.       Foil.J    •:D..    ii. 

373.      n<..    1780.) 

8646.  UNGER  (John  Louis  de),  Invited 
to  America. — Should  your  fondness  for  phi- 
losophy resume  its  merited  ascendency,  is  it 
impossible  to  hope  that  this  unexplored  country 
may  tempt  your  residence  by  holding  out  ma- 

*  One  of  the  Saratoga  prisoners  in  Virginia.— Ed- 
itor. 


terials  wherewith  to  bu'ld  a  fame,  founded  on 
the  happiness  and  not  the  calamities  of  htunan 
nature.^ — To  Lieutenant  de  Ungee.  i,  27B, 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  374.     (R.,   1780.) 

8647.  UNIFOBMITYy  MentaL— The  va- 
rieties in  the  structure  and  action  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  in  those  of  the  body,  are  the 
work  of  our  Creator,  against  which  it  cannot 
be  a  rehgious  duty  to  erect  the  standard  of 
uniformity.—To  James  Fishback.  v,  471. 
(M.,  1809.) 

8648.  ITNIFOBMITT,  PhyBical  and 
moral. — It  is  a  singular  anxiety  which  some 
people  have  that  we  should  all  think  alike. 
Would  the  world  be  more  beautiful  were  all 
our  faces  alike  ?  were  our  tempers,  our  talents, 
our  tastes,  our  forms,  our  w^ishes,  aversions 
and  pursuits  cast  exactly  in  the  same  mould.? 
If  no  varieties  existed  in  the  animal,  vegetable 
or  mineral  creation,  but  all  moved  strictly 
uniform,  catholic  and  orthodox,  what  a  world 
of  physical  and  moral  monotony  would  it  be. 
These  are  the  absurdities  into  which  those  run 
who  usurp  the  throne  of  God,  and  dictate  to 
Him  what  He  should  have  done.  May  they 
with  all  their  metaphysical  riddles  appear  be- 
fore that  tribunal  with  as  clean  hands  and 
hearts  as  you  and  I  shall.  There,  suspended 
in  the  scales  of  eternal  justice,  faith  and 
works  will  show  their  worth  by  their  weight 
— To  Charles  Thomson.  Ford  ed.,  x,  76. 
(M.,  1817.)     • 

8649.  XTNIFOBMITT,  Beligious.— h 
uniformity  attainable?  Millions  of  innocent 
men,  women  and  children,  since  the  introcuc- 
tion  of  Christianity,  have  been  burnt,  tor- 
tured, fined  and  imprisoned ;  yet  we  have  not 
advanced  one  inch  towards  uniformity.— 
Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  401.  Ford  ed.,  iii. 
265.    (1782.) 

8650.  ITinON  (The  Federal),  Anchor  of 

hope. — I  have  been  happy  in  believing  *  *  * 
that  whatever  follies  we  may  be  led  into  as 
to  foreign  nations,  we  shall  never  give  up 
our  Union,  the  last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and 
that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this  heavenly 
country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladia- 
tors.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  122.     (Pa.,  May  1797.) 

8651.  VNION  (The  Federal),  Attempts 
to  disrupt. — Not  less  worthy  of  your  indig- 
nation have  been  the  machinations  of  parri- 
cides who  have  endeavored  to  bring  into 
danger  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  to  sub- 
vert, for  the  purposes  of  inordinate  ambition, 
a  government  founded  in  the  will  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  directed  to  no  object  but  their  hap- 
piness.— R.  TO  A.  North  Carolina  Legisi-\- 
TURE.    viii,  125.     (1808.) 

8652. .  Surrounded  by  such  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers,  it  is  really  deplorable 
that  any  should  be  found  among  ourselvca 
vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  aggressors ;  co- 
operating with  them  in  multiplying  embar- 
rassments to  their  own  country,  and  encour- 
aging disobedience  to  the  laws  provided  for 
its  safety.  But  a  spirit  which  should  go 
further,  and  countenance  the  advocates  for  a 
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ssolution  of  the  Union,  and  for  setting  in 
)stilc  array  one  portion  of  our  citizens 
gainst  another,  would  require  to  be  viewed 
ider  a  more  serious  aspect.  It  would  prove 
deed  that  it  is  high  time  for  every  friend 
his  country,  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner, 
express  his  sentiments  of  the  measures 
fiich  government  has  adopted  to  avert  the 
ipencing  evils,  unhesitatingly  to  pledge  him- 
If  for  the  supfwrt  of  the  laws,  liberties  and 
dependence  of  his  country;   and   with   the 

*  *  republicans  of  Connecticut,  to  re- 
live that,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
e  support  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and 
»r  the  resistance  and  repulsion  of  every 
lemy,  they  will  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
!ss  and  put  at  stake,  if  necessary,  their  lives 
id  fortunes,  on  the  pledge  of  their  sacred 
Mior. — R.  TO  A.  Connecticut  Republicans. 
ii.  169.     (1809.) 

8653. .    The  times  do  certainly 

inder  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
ched  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
y,  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  differences, 
id  rally  around  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
y  in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  foreign 
itions.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and  destroy 
c  exertions  of  the  General  Government,  in 
ndication  of  our  national  rights,  or  to 
osen  the  bands  of  union  by  alienating  the 
Fections  of  the  people,  or  opposing  the  au- 
ority  of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a  period, 
erit  the  discountenance  of  all. — To  Gover- 
TR  Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (1809.) 

8654.  XTNION  (The  Federal),  Benefits 
'. — Union  for  specified  national  purposes, 
id  particularly    ♦    *    *    [for]  those  specified 

*  *    *    [the]    *    ♦    ♦    Federal  compact 
*    ♦     [is]  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness 

id  prosperity    of  all  the  States.— Kentucky 

ESOLUTIONS.       ix,    468.       FORD    ED.,    vii,    3OO. 

1798.) 

8655.  XTNION  (The  Federal),  Bond  of .— 

he  sacred  bond  which  unites  these  States 
►geihcr. — R.  to  A.  Philadelphia  Citizens. 
lii,  144.     (1809.) 

8656.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cement  of 
le. — The  cement  of  this  Union  is  in  the 
jart-blood  of  every  American.  I  do  not  be- 
jve  there  is  on  earth  a  government  estab- 
shed  on  so  immovable  a  basis. — To  Marquis 
:  Lafayette,  vi,  425.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  509. 
M.,  1815.) 

8657.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cherish.— 
Dur]  Union  cannot  be  too  much  cheri.shcd. — 
EPLY  TO  Address,    viii,  114.    (1802.) 

8658. .    Cherish    every   measure 

hich  may  foster  our  brotherly  Union  and 
*rpetuate  a  constitution  of  government,  des- 
ned  to  be  the  primitive  and  precious  model 
I  what  is  to  change  the  condition  of  man 
/er  the  globe.— To  Edward  Livingston,  vii, 
$4.    Ford  ed.,  x,  301.     (M.,  1824.) 

8659.  XTNTON  (The  Federal),  Constitu- 
on  and.— We  must  take  care  that  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
-)  objection  to  the  new  form  [Constitution] 
roduces  a  schism  in  our  Union.    This  would 


be  an  incurable  evil,  because  near  friends  fall- 
ing out,  never  reunite  cordially;  whereas,  all 
of  us  going  together,  we  shall  be  sure  to  cure 
the  evils  of  our  new  Constitution  before  they 
do  great  harm. — To  A.  Donald,  ii,  356.  (  P., 
1788.) 

8660.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Constitu- 
tional encroachments  and. — When  obvious 
encroachments  are  made  on  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  the  bond  of  Union  ceases 
to  be  the  equal  measure  of  justice  to  all  its 
parts. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
454.    (Pa.,  1792.) 

8661.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Cultivate. 
—Our  lot  has  been  cast  by  the  favor  of 
heaven  in  a  country  and  under  circumstances 
highly  auspicious  to  our  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  where  no  pretence  can  arise  for  the  de- 
grading and  oppressive  establishments  of  Eu- 
rope. It  is  our  happiness  that  honorable  dis- 
tinctions flow  only  from  public  approbation; 
and  that  finds  no  object  in  titled  dignitaries 
and  pageants.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  care- 
fully to  guard  this  happy  state  of  things,  by 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  the  disaffection 
of  wealth  and  ambition  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution,  and  by  sacrificing 
all  our  local  and  personal  interests  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Union,  and  maintenance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws. — R.  to  A.  Penna. 
Democratic-Republicans,    viii,  163.    (1809.) 

8662.  XTNION  (The  Federal),  Dissolu- 
tion  of. — I  can  scarcely  contemplate  a  more 
incalculable  evil  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Union  into  two  or  more  parts. — To  Presi- 
dent Washington,  iii,  363.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  4. 
(1792.) 

8663. I  have  been  among  the 

most  sanguine  in  believing  that  our  Union 
would  be  of  long  duration.  I  now  doubt  it 
much,  and  see  the  event  at  no  great  distance, 
and  the  direct  consequence  of  this  question; 
[Missouri]  not  by  the  line  which  has  been 
so  confidently  counted  on, — the  laws  of  na- 
ture control  this, — but  by  the  Potomac,  Ohio 
and  Missouri,  or,  more  probably,  the  Missis- 
sippi upwards  to  our  northern  boundary.  Mv 
only  comfort  and  confidence  is,  that  I  shall 
not  live  to  see  this;  and  I  envy  not  the  pres- 
ent generation  the  glory  of  throwing  away  the 
fruits  of  their  fathers*  sacrifices  of  life  and 
fortune,  and  of  rendering  de-perate  the  ex- 
periment which  was  to  decice  ultimately 
whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government. 
This  treason  against  human  hope  will  sig- 
nalize their  epoch  in  future  history  as  the 
counterpart  of  the  medal  of  their  predeces- 
sors.— To  William  Short,  vii,  158.  (M., 
1820.) 

8664. .     Were    we   to   break    to 

pieces,  it  would  damp  the  hopes  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  good,  and  give  triumph  to  those 
of  the  bad  through  the  whole  enslaved  world. 
As  members,  therefore,  of  the  universal  so- 
ciety of  mankind,  and  standing  in  high  and 
responsible  relation  with  them,  it  is  our  sa- 
cred duty  to  suppress  passion  among  ourselves, 
anc  not  to  blast  the  confidence  we  have  in- 
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spired  of  proof  that  a  government  of  reason 
is  better  than  one  of  force. — To  Richard 
Rush,    vii,  183.     (M.,  1820.) 

8665.  ITinON   (The    Federal),    Europe 

and. — Let  us  cling  in  mass  to  our  country  and 
to  one  another,  and  bid  defiance,  as  we  can  if 
united,  lo  the  plundering  combinations  of  the 
old  world.— To  Dr.  George  Logan,  vii,  20. 
(M..  1816.) 

8666.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Expan- 
sion and. — Our  present  federal  limits  are  not 
loo  large  for  good  government,  nor  will  the 
increase  of  votes  in  Congress  produce  any  ill 
effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  drown  the 
little  divisions  at  present  existing  there.  Our 
confederacy  must  be  viewed  as  the  nest,  from 
which  all  America,  North  and  South,  is  to  be 
peopled.  We  should  take  care,  too,  not  to 
think  it  for  the  interest  of  that  great  (Conti- 
nent to  press  too  soon  on  the  Spaniards. 
Those  countries  cannot  be  in  better  hands.  My 
fear  is,  that  they  are  too  feeble  to  hold  them 
till  our  population  can  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  gain  it  from  them,  piece  by  piece. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  we  must 
have.  This  is  all  we  are  as  yet  ready  to  re- 
ceive.— To  Archibald  Stuart,  i,  578.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  188.    (P.,  Jan.  1786.) 

8667.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Family 
of  States. — I  sincerely  wish  that  the  whole 
Union  may  accommodate  their  intere^^ts  to 
each  other,  and  play  into  their  hands  mutually 
as  members  of  the  same  family,  that  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  any  one  part  should 
he  viewed  as  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the 
^vholc. — To  Hugh  Williamson.  Ford  ep., 
vii,  201.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1798.) 

8668.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Foreign 
plots  against. — The  request  of  a  communi- 
cation of  any  information,  which  may  have 
l)oen  received'  at  any  time  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  present  [Federal]  Government, 
touching  combinations  with  foreign  nations 
for  dismembering  the  Union,  or  the  corrupt 
receipt  of  money  by  any  oflicer  of  the  United 
Stales,  from  the  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, can  be  complied  with  but  in  a  partial 
degree.  It  is  well  understood  that,  in  the  first 
or  second  year  of  the  presidency  of  General 
Washington,  information  was  given  to  him 
rehiting  to  certain  coml)inations  with  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union ;  which  comliina- 
ti(»n'^  had  taken  place  before  the  establishment 
of  the  present  Federal  Government.  This 
information,  however,  i^  believed  never  to 
lijuo  been  deposited  in  any  public  office,  or 
left  in  that  of  the  President's  secretary,  tho.^e 
h.'iving  l)cen  duly  examined,  but  to  have  been 
cou'^idered  as  personally  confidential,  and 
therefore,  retained  among  his  private  papers. 
A  coiinnnnication  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  General  Washington,  is  found  in  the 
office  of  the  President's  .secretary,  which, 
though  not  strictly  within  the  terms  of  the 
request  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is 
communicated,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subjects  of  the  correspond- 


ence of  that   time,   between   certain    foreign 
agents  and  citizens  of  the  United  States.    In 
the  first  or  second  year  of  the  administration 
of   President   Adams,   Andrew  Ellicott,  then 
employed  in  designating,  in  conjunction  with 
the   Spanish  authorities  the   boundaries  be- 
tween  the   territories  of   the   United   States 
and   Spain,  under  the  treaty  with   that  na- 
tion,   communicated    to    the    Executive   of 
the    United    States   papers   and    informatioo 
respecting  the  subjects  of  the  present  inquiry, 
which  were  deposited  in  the  office  of  State. 
Copies  of  these  are  now  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  except  of  a  single 
letter  and  a  reference  from  the  said  Andrew 
Ellicott,  which  being  expressly  desired  to  be 
kept  secret,  is,  therefore,  not  communicated, 
but  its  contents  can  be  obtained  from  him  in 
a  more  legal  form,  and  directions  have  been 
given  to  summon  him  to  appear  as  a  witness 
before  the  court  of  inquiry.  [Wilkinson  court 
of  inquiry.]     A  paper  **  on  the  commerce  of 
Louisiana  ",  bearing  date  of  the  i8th  of  April, 
1798,  is  found  in  the  office  of  State,  suppo.<ed 
to  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Clark,  of   New  Orleans,   then   a   subject  of 
Spain,  and  now  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  of   the    United    States,    stating  certain 
commercial  transactions  of  General  Wilkin- 
>on.  in  New  Orleans ;  an  extract  from  this  is 
now  communicated,  because  it  contains  facts 
which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  him.    The  destruction  of  the 
War  Office,  by  fire,  in  the  close  of  1800.  in- 
volved  all   informa:ion   it  contained  at  that 
date.     The  papers  already  described,  there- 
fore, constitute  the  whole  information  on  the 
subjects,  deposited  in  the  public  offices,  during 
the  preceding  administrations,  as  far  as  ha> 
yet  been  found ;  but  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
there  may  be  no  others,  because  the  papers  of 
the  office  being  filed,  for  the  most   part,  al- 
phabetically,  unless  aided  by  the   suggestion 
of  any  particular  name  which  may  have  given 
such  information,  nothing  short  of  a  careful 
examination  of  the  papers  in  the  offices  gen- 
erally,    could     authorize     such     aflfirraation. 
.\l)out  a  twelvemonth  after  I  came  to  the  ad- 
mini>tration   of   the  government.    Mr.   Clark 
gave  some  verbal   information   to   myself,  a? 
well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  relating  to 
the  same  combination  for  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Union.    He  was  listened  to  freely,  and 
he  then  delivered  the  letter  of  Governor  Ga- 
goso,  addressed  to  himself,  of  which  a  copy 
i^  now  commimicated.     After   his   return  to 
New  Orleans,  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretar>' 
of  State  other  papers,  with  a   request,  that, 
after  perusal,  they  should  be  burned.     Thi^ 
liowt'vcr,   was  not  done,  and   he  was  so  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that 
they    would    be    held    subject    to    his   order. 
These  papers  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the 
office.    A  letter,  therefore.  ha*i  been  addrcs^ 
to  the  former  chief  clerk,  who  may.  perhaps, 
give  information  respecting  them.     As  far  as 
our  memories  enable  us  to  say,  they  related 
only  to  the  combinations  before   spoken  of. 
ami  not  at  all  to  the  corrupt  receipt  of  money 
by  any  oflicer  of  the  United   States:  co^s^ 
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jently,  they  respected  what  was  considered 
i  a  dead  matter,  known  to  the  preceding 
Jministrations,  and  offering  nothing  new  lo 
ill  for  investigations,  which  those  nearest  the 
ites  of  the  transactions  had  not  thought 
roper  to  institute.  In  the  course  of  the  com- 
luntcations  made  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the 
wispiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  I  sometimes  re- 
eivcd  letters,  some  of  them  anonymous^  some 
nder  names  true  or  false,  expressing  sus- 
icions  and  insinuations  against  General  WtU 
inson.  But  only  one  of  them  and  that 
nonymous,  specified  any  particular  factn  and 
lat  fact  was  one  of  those  which  had  already 
een  communicated  to  a  former  administra- 
ion.  No  other  information  within  the  pur- 
iew  of  the  request  of  the  House  is  known  to 
lave  been  received  by  any  department  of  the 
Jovemment  from  the  establishment  of  the 
resent  Federal  Government.  That  which  has 
ecently  been  communicated  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  by  them  to  me.  i^  the 
rst  direct  testimony  ever  made  known  to 
le.  charging  General  Wilkinson  with  the  cor- 
upt  receipt  of  money ;  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
fsentatives  may  be  assured  that  the  duties 
'hich  this  information  devolves  on  me  shall 
e  exercised  with  rigorous  impartiality, 
hould  any  want  of  power  in  the  court  to 
^mpel  the  rendering  of  testimony,  obstruct 
lat  full  and  impartial  inquiry,  which  alone 
m  establish  guilt  or  innocence,  and  satisfy 
astice,  the  legislative  authority  only  will  be 
DHipetent  to  the  remedy.* — Special  Mes- 
AGE.    viii,  QO.     (Jan.  1808.) 

8669.  TJNION  (The  Federal),  Love  for. 
-Sincere  love  I  shall  forever  strive  to  culli- 
ate  with  all  our  sister  States.— To  the 
President  of  Congress.  Ford  ed.,  il,  2^. 
Wg.,  1780.) 

8670.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Massa- 
husetts  federalists  and.— The  design  of 
he  leading  federalists,  then  having  direction 
>f  the  State  [Massachusetts],  to  take  advan- 
age  of  the  first  war  with  England  to  ?ieparaic 
he  Northeast  States  from  the  Union  has  dis- 
ressingly  impaired  our  future  confidence  in 
hem.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must 
lo  them  full  justice,  and  make  the  fault  all 
heir  own,  should  the  last  hope  of  human  Irb- 
rty  be  destined  to  receive  its  final  stab  from 
hem.— To  Dr.  William  Eustis.  Ford  ed.. 
X,  237.     (M.,  Oct.  1809.) 

8671.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Miseries 
•f  secession. — What  would  you  think  of  a 
liscourse  on  the  benefit  of  the  Union  and 
niseries  which  would  follow  a  separation  of 
he  States,  to  be  exemplified  in  the  eternal 
nd  wasting  wars  of  Europe,  in  the  t>ill^g<i 
nd  profligacy  to  which  these  lead,  ami  the 
.bject  oppression  and  degradation  to  whtch 
hey  reduce  its  inhabitants?  Painted  by  your 
ivid  pencil,  what  could  make  deeper  imprcs- 
•  In  a  subsequent  messajre  Jefferson  informed  Con- 

Tcss  that  the  Clark  letters  had  been  found  anO 
ransmitted  some  extracts  from  them.  As  to  cntti- 
>inations  with  foreign  agents  for  the  di'imeraber- 
nent  of  the  Union  they  contained  nothing  nt  w, "  m ir 
lave  we  found  any  intimation  of  the  corrupt  receipt 
>f  money  by  any  oflBcer  of  the  United  SUUm  from 
iny  foreign  nation  ".—Editor. 


sions,  and  what  impressions  could  come  more 
home  to  our  concerns,  or  kindle  a  livelier 
sense  of  our  present  blessings? — ^To  Mr. 
OciLVifi.     V,  605.     (M.,  i8ii.) 

S672.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Nourisli.— 

Possessed  of  the  blessing  of  self-government, 
and  of  such  a  portion  of  civil  liberty  as  no 
other  civilized  nation  enjoys,  it  now  behooves 
us  to  guard  and  preserve  them  by  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sacrifices  and  exertions  by  which 
they  were  acquired^  and  especially  to  nourish 
that  Union  which  is  their  sole  guarantee. — 
R.  TO  A.  New  London  Plymouth  Society. 
viii,  166.     (180Q,) 

8673.  UmON  {The  Federal),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia  and.— I  wish  and  hope  you 
may  con-^ent  to  be  added  to  our  [Virginia] 
Assembly  itself.  There  is  no  post  where  you 
can  render  greater  services,  without  going  out 
of  your  State,  Let  but  this  block  stand  firm 
on  its  bads,  and  Pennsylvania  do  the  same, 
our  Union  will  be  i>erpemal.  *and  our  General 
Government  kept  within  the  bounds  and  form 
of  the  Con^iiitution.— To  James  Madison,  iv 
162.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  no.     (1\L,  Jan.  1797.) 

8674.  XTHION  {The  Federal),  Bock  of 
safety. — A  sohd  Union  is  the  best  rock  of  our 
safety.— To  C  W.  F.  Dumas,  iii,  260.  (Pa., 
1791  ) 

8675.  ^ — ,,    To  cherish  the  Federal 

Union  as  the  only  rock  of  our  safety,  ♦  *  * 
[is  one  of]  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to 
guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings. — 
Second  Annual  Message,  viii,  21.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  187.     (Dec.  1802.) 

8670,  VniON  (The  Federal),  Safety  in. 

— h  is  a  momentous  truth,  and  happilv  of 
universal  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that 
our  safety  rests  on  the  preservation  of  our 
Union. — To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
iv.  397*     (W.,  May  1801.) 

8677» .     I    trust    the    Union    of 

these  States  will  ever  be  considered  as  the 
palladium  of  their  safety,  their  prosperity  and 
glory,  and  all  attempts  to  sever  it,  will  be 
frowned  on  with  reprobation  and  abhorrence. 
^To  Governor  Tosit^KiNS.  viii,  153. 
(1809.) 

8678.  UNION  (The  Federal),  Sectional 
ascendency, — If  on  a  temporary  superiority 
of  one  party,  the  other  is  to  resort  to  a  scis- 
sion of  the  Union,  no  federal  government  can 
ever  exist. — To  John  Taylor,  iv,  246.  Ford 
EO.,  vii.  264.     (Pa.,  i7qS.) 

8679*  UNION  (The  Federal),  Self-gov- 
emment  wnd. — 1  regret  that  I  am  now  to 
die  in  the  belief,  that  the  useless  sacrifice  of 
themselves  by  the  generation  of  1776,  to  ac- 
quire self-government  and  happiness  to  their 
country.  i*i  to  be  thrown  away  by  the  unwise 
and  unworthy  passions  of  their  sons,  and  that 
iuy  only  consolation  is  to  he.  that  I  live  not  to 
weep  over  il.  If  they  would  but  dispassion- 
ately weigh  the  blessings  they  will  throw 
away,  against  an  abstract  principle  more 
likely  to  be  efiFected  by  union  than  by  scission, 
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era  boundary,  originally  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
was,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  reduced  to  the 
middle  of  the  Mississippi.  The  part  which 
our  chief  magistrate  took  in  a  war  waged 
ugainst  us  by  the  nation  among  whom  he  re- 
sided, obliged  us  to  discontinue  him,  and  to 
name  one  within  every  State.  In  the  course 
of  this  war,  we  were  joined  by  France  as  an 
ally,  and  by  Spain  and  Holland  as  associates 
having  a  common  enemy.  Each  sought  that 
common  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  him. 
France,  on  our  invitation,  landed  a  large  army 
within  our  territories,  continued  it  w^ith  us 
two  years,  and  aided  us  in  recovering  sundry 
places  from  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  But 
^he  did  not  pretend  to  keep  possession  of 
the  places  rescued.  Spain  entered  into  the  re- 
mote western  part  of  our  territory,  dislodged 
the  common  enemy  from  several  of  the  posts 
they  held  therein,  to  the  annoyance  of  Spain ; 
and  perhaps  thought  it  necessary  to  remain  in 
some  of  them,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing 
their  return.  We,  in  like  manner,  dislodged 
them  from  several  posts  in  the  same  western 
territory,  to  wit:  Vincenncs,  Cahokia,  Kas- 
kaskia,  &c.,  rescued  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
tained constantly  afterwards  both  them  and 
the  territory  under  our  possession  and  gov- 
ernment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by 
treaty  acknowledged  our  Independence,  and 
our  boundary,  to  wit,  the  Mississippi  to  the 
West,  and  the  completion  of  the  31st  degree, 
&c.,  to  the  South.  In  her  treaty  with  Spain, 
concluded  seven  weeks  afterwards,  to  wit, 
January  20th,  1783,  she  ceded  to  her  the  two 
Floridas  (which  had  been  defined  in  the  proc- 
lamation of  1763),  and  Minorca;  and  by  the 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  Spain  agreed  to 
restore  without  compensation,  all  the  terri- 
tories conquered  by  her,  and  not  included  in 
the  treaty  either  under  the  head  of  cessions 
or  restitutions,  that  is  to  say.  all  except  Min- 
orca and  the  Floridas.  According  to  this  stip- 
ulation, Spain  was  expressly  bound  to  have 
delivered  up  the  possessions  she  had  taken 
within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  to  Great  Britain, 
if  they  wore  conquests  on  Great  Britain,  who 
was  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  United  States ; 
or  rather  she  should  have  delivered  them 
over  to  the  United  States  themselves  as  stand- 
ing, quoad  hoc,  in  the  place  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. And  she  was  bound  by  natural  right  to 
deliver  them  to  the  same  United  States  on  a 
much  stronger  ground,  as  the  real  and  only 
proprietors  of  those  places  which  she  had 
taken  pos-^e^sion  of.  in  a  moment  of  danger, 
without  having  had  any  cause  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  to  whom  they  belonged,  and 
without  having  rleclared  any:  hut  on  the  con- 
trary, conducting  herself  in  other  respects  as 
a  friend  and  associate. —  {Vattel,  L.  3.  122.) 
— Mississirn  Rivkr  Instructions,  vii.  570. 
Im)rd  ED.,  V,  461.     (1792.) 

8695. .     Should     Spain     pretend 

*  *  that  there  was  a  secret  article  of 
tn-aty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  agreeing  if,  at  the  close  of  the  [Rev- 
olutionary! war.  the  latter  should  retain  the 
Florida >.  that  then  the  southern  boundary  of 


Georgia  should  be  the  completion  of  the  jad 
degree  of  North  latitude,  the  commissioners 
[appointed  to  nqg^otiate  with  Spain  :o  secnie  j 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi],  may  1 
safely  deny  all  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  re-  ' 
fuse  conference  on  any  such  postu latum.    Or.  i 
should  they  find  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  I 
argument  on  the  subject,  they  will,  of  course,  1 
do  it  hypothetically ;  and  in  that  way  may  1 
justly  say,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States:    ] 
**  Suppose  that  the  United  States,  exhausted   1 
by  a  bloody  and  expensive  war  with  Great 
Britain,  might  have  been  willing  to  have  par- 
chased  peace  by  relinquishing,  under  a  par- 
ticular contingency,  a  small  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  Unitol 
States,  recruited  and  better  organized,  must 
relinquish  the  same  territory  to  Spain  without 
striking  a  blow.    The  United  States,  too,  ha\'e 
irrevocably  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  do  it, 
by    a    new    Constitution,    which    guarantees 
every  State  against  the  invasion  of  its  terri- 
tory.    A  disasti*ous  war,   indeed,   might,  by 
necessity,  supersede  this  stipulation  (as  neces- 
sity is  above  all  law),  and  oblige  them  to 
abandon  a  part  of  a  State :  but  nothing  short 
of  this  can  justify,  or  obtain  such  an  abandon- 
ment.— Mississippi  River  Instructions,   vii. 
572.     Ford  ed.,  v,  463.     {1792.) 

8696. .    It  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple, that  conquest  gives  only   an  inchoate 
right,  which  does  not  become  perfect  till  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  by  a  re- 
nunciation  or   abandonment   by   the   former 
proprietor.      Had    Great    Britain    been  that 
former  proprietor,  she  was  so  far  from  con- 
firming to  Spain  the  right  to  the  territory  of 
Georgia,  invaded  by  Spain,  that  she  expressly 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  any  rigbi 
that  might   remain  in  her;   and  afterwards 
completed  that  relinquishment  by  procuring 
and  consolidating  with  it  the  agreement  of 
Spain  herself  to  restore  such  territory  without 
compensation.     It  is  still  more  palpable   thai 
a  war  existing  between  two  nations,  as  Spain 
and  Great  Britain,  could  give  to  neither  the 
right  to  seize  and  appropriate   the   territory* 
of  a  third,  which  is  even  neutral,  much  le*-:^ 
which    is    an    associate    in    the    war,    as    the 
United  States  were  with  Spain.    See,  on  this 
subject,   Grotius,   L.    3.   c.   6   §   26.      Puff  en- 
dor  f,  L.  8,  c.  6.  §  17.  2^.     Vattel,  L.  3  §  iq;. 
198. — Mississippi   River  Instructions,     vii. 
572.     Ford  ed.,  v,  463.     (1792.) 

8697. .     A  disastrous  war  might. 

by  necessity,  supersede  this  stipulation  [the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  guaranteeing 
ever>-  State  against  the  invasion  of  its  terri- 
tory] (as  necessity  is  above  all  law),  an. I 
oblige  them  to  abandon  a  part  of  a  State :  but 
nothing  short  of  this  can  justify,  or  obtain 
such  an  abandonment. — Mississippi  River 
iNSTRUcmoNS.  vii.  573.  Ford  ed.,  v.  464. 
O792.) 

8698.  UNITED  STATES,  Enduring.— 
When  the  General  Government  shall  become 
incompetent  t to  the  objects  of  govemnien 
specially  assigned  to  it]  instead  of  flying  t«> 
monarchy  or  that  tranquillity  which  it  is  the 
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urc  of  slavery  to  hold  iorth,  the  true 
ledy  would  be  a  subdivision,  as  you  ob- 
ve.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  a  due 
se  and  partition  of  powers  between  the 
neral  and  particular  governments  we  have 
md  the  secret  of  extending  the  benign 
ssing  of  Republicanism  over  still  greater 
cts  of  country  than  we  possess,  and  that  a 
Klivision  may  be  avoided  for  ages,  if  not 
ever. — To  James  Sullivan.  Ford  ed..  v, 
I.    (Pa.,  1791.) 

1699. .    I  have  much  confidence 

it  we  shall  proceed  successfully  for  ages  to 
ne,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
>ntesquieu,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  larger 
;  extent  of  country,  the  more  firm  its  re- 
t>lican  structure,  if  founded,  not  on  con- 
;st.  but  in  principles  of  compact  and  equal- 
.    My  hope  of  its  duration  is  built  much 

the  enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life 
ing  hand  in  hand  with  the  enlargement  of 
Titory,  and  the  belief  that  men  are  disposed 
live  honestly,  if  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
en  to  them.— To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii,  'j'j. 
I.,  1817.) 

3700.  UNITED  STATES,  England  and. 
These  two  nations  [the  United  States  and 
igland],  holding  cordially  together,  have 
»thing  to  fear  from  the  united  world.  They 
11  be  the  models  for  regenerating  the  con- 
tion  of  man,  the  sources  from  which  rep- 
sentative  government  is  to  flow  over  the 
liole  earth. — To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
5.    (M.,  1825.) 

8701.  UNITED  STATES,  Esteemed.— I 
all  rejoin  myself  to  my  native  country,  with 
w  attachments,  and  with  exaggerated  es- 
•m  for  its  advantages;  for  though  there  is 
js  wealth  there,  there  is  more  freedom, 
3re  ease,  and  less  misery. — To  Baron 
nsMER.  i,  427.  (P..  1785.) 
3702.  UNITED  STATES,  European 
wers  and. — While  there  are  powers  in  Eu- 
pe  which   fear  our  views,  or  have  views 

us,  we  should  keep  an  eye  on  them,  their 
nnections  and  oppositions,  that  in  a  moment 

need  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  their  weak- 
ss  with  respect  to  others  as  well  as  our- 
Ives,  and  calculate  their  designs  and  moye- 
ents  on  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
ey  exist. — To  E.  Carrington.  ii,  335. 
ORD  ED.,  iv.  483.  (P.,  1787) 
8703.  UNITED  STATES,  Foreign  pol- 
y. — We  must  make  the  interest  of  every  na- 
on  stand  surety  for  their  justice,  and  their 
wn  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  fol- 
)ws  its  cause.  As  to  everything  except  com- 
lerce,  we  ought  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
lem  all. — To  Edward  Rutledge.  iv,  191. 
ORD  ED.,  vii,  154.    (Pa.,  1797.) 

8704. .     The  less  we  have  to  do 

ith  the  amities  or  enmities  of  Europe  the 
etter. — To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi,  465.  Ford 
D.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.)     See  Alliance  and 

'OUCY. 

8705.  UNITED  STATES,  Freedom  from 
3rmoil. — How  happy  is  it  for  us  that  we 
re  beyond  the  reach  of  those  storms  which 


are  eternally  desolating  Europe.  We  have 
indeed  a  neighbor  with  whom  misunder- 
standings are  possible;  but  they  must  be  the 
effect  of  interests  ill  calculated.  Nothing  is 
more  demonstrable  than  is  the  unity  of  their 
and  our  interest  for  ages  to  come. — To  Will- 
iam Carmichael.  Ford  ed.,  v,  74.  (P., 
1789.) 

8706. .  Our  difficulties  are  in- 
deed great,  if  we  consider  ourselves  alone. 
But  when  viewed  in  comparison  to  those  of 
Europe,  they  are  the  jovs  of  Paradise.  In 
the  eternal  revolution  of  ages,  the  destinies 
have  placed  our  portion  of  existence  amidst 
such  scenes  of  tumult  and  outrage,  as  no 
other  period,  within  our  knowledge,  had  pre- 
sented. Every  government  but  one  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  demolished,  a  conqueror 
roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and  de- 
struction, a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin 
over  the  face  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  ours  is 
a  bed  of  roses.  And  the  system  of  govern- 
ment which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  the 
wreck  of  the  world,  will  be  immortalized  in 
history.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  our  petty 
squabbles  and  heart  burnings,  and  we  have 
something  of  the  blue  devils  at  times,  as  to 
these  Rawheads  and  Bloodybones  who  are 
eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily  for  us, 
the  Mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  Le- 
viathan move  on  dry  land ;  and  if  we  will  keep 
out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  get  at  us.  It, 
indeed,  we  choose  to  place  ourselves  within 
the  scope  of  their  tether,  a  gripe  of  the  paw, 
or  flounce  of  the  tail,  may  be  our  fortune. 
But  a  part  of  our  nation  chose  to  declare 
against  this,  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the 
wisdom  of  the  government.  I  yielded  with 
others  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  But  from 
that  moment,  I  have  seen  no  system  which 
could  keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  these  agents 
of  destruction. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  v, 
510.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  274.    (M.,  March  1810.) 

8707.  UNITED  STATES,  Future  great- 
ness.— I  do  believe  we  shall  continue  to  grow, 
to  multiply  and  prosper  until  we  exhibit  an 
association,  powerful,  wise  and  happy  beyond 
what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men. — To  John 
Adams,  vi,  ZT-  Fow>  ed.,  ix,  2>ZZ'  (M., 
1812.) 

8708. .    Not  in  our  day,  but  at 

no  distant  one,  we  may  shake  a  rod  over  the 
heads  of  all  [the  European  nations],  which 
may  make  the  stoutest  of  them  tremble.  But 
I  hope  our  wisdom  will  grow  with  our  power, 
and  teach  us.  that  the  less  we  use  our  power, 
the  greater  will  it  be. — To  Thomas  Leiper. 
vi,  465.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  520.     (M.,  1815.) 

8709. .    We  are  destined  to  be  a 

barrier  against  the  returns  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  Old  Europe  will  have  to  lean  on 
our  shoulders,  and  to  hobble  along  by  our 
side,  under  the  monkish  trammels  of  priests 
and  kings,  as  she  can.  What  a  Colossus  shall 
we  be  when  the  southern  continent  comes  up 
to  our  mark!  What  a  stand  will  it  secure 
as  a  ralliance  for  the  reason  and  freedom  of 
the  globe!— To  John  Adams,  vii,  27.  (M.. 
1816.) 
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8710.  UNITED  STATES,  Ghiardlan  of 
liberty. — The  eyes  of  the  virtuous  all  over 
the  earth  are  turned  with  anxiety  on  us  as 
the  only  depositaries  of  the  sacred  fire  of 
liberty.— To  John  Hollins.  v,  597.  (M., 
1811.) 

8711.  UNITED  STATES,  Independence 

of. — The  several  States,  now  comprising  the 
United  States  of  America,  were,  from  their 
first  establishment,  separate  and  distinct  so- 
cieties, dependent  on  no  other  society  of  men 
whatever.  They  continued  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  governments  the  executive 
magistrate  who  presided  over  the  one  they 
had  left,  and  thereby  secured  in  effect  a  con- 
stant amity  with  that  nation.  *  *  *  The 
part  which  our  chief  magistrate  took  in  a  war, 
waged  against  us  by  the  nation  among  whom 
he  resided,  obliged  us  to  discontinue  him,  and 
to  name  one  within  every  State. — Mississippi 
River  Instructions,  vii,  571.  Ford  ed.,  v, 
461.     (March  1792.) 

—  UNITED  STATES,  InviolabiUty  of 
territory. — See  Territory,  Alienation  of. 

8712.  UNITED  STATES,  Manufactur- 
ing nation.— Our  enemy  IGrcat  Britain] 
has  indeed  the  consolation  of  Satan  on  re- 
moving our  first  parents  from  Paradise ;  from 
a  peaceable  and  agricultural  nation,  he  makes 
us  a  military  and  maufacturing  one. — To 
William  Short,  vi,  400.  (M.,  1814.)  See 
Manufactures  and  Protection. 

—  UNITED  STATES,  National  cap- 
ital.— See  Washington  City. 

8713.  UNITED  STATES,  Natural  in- 
terests.— The  American  hemisphere  *  *  * 
is  endowed  by  nature  with  a  system  of  in- 
terests and  connections  of  its  own. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Republicans,  viii.  142.  (1808.) 
Sec  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Policy, 

8714.  UNITED   STATES,   Permanence. 

— Looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  future 
destinies  [of  my  countrymen]  I  trust  that,  in 
their  steady  character  unshaken  by  difficulties, 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  obedience  10  law,  and 
support  of  the  public  auihorities,  I  sec  a  sure 
guarantee  of  the  permanence  of  our  Republic; 
and  retiring  from  the  charge  of  their  affairs. 
I  carry  with  me  the  consolation  of  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  heaven  has  in  store  for  our  be- 
loved country  long  ages  to  come  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness. — Eighth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  i  10.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  225.  (Nov. 
1808.) 

8715.  UNITED  STATES,  Praise  for.— 

There  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there 
is  greater  tranquillity;  where  the  laws  are 
milder,  or  better  obeved;  where  every  one  is 
more  attentive  to  his  own  business  or  med- 
dles le<s  with  that  of  others;  where  strangers 
are  better  received,  more  hospitably  treated, 
and  with  a  more  sacred  respect. — To  Mrs. 
Coswav.  ii.  36.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  316.  (P., 
1786.) 

8716.  UNITED  STATES,  Prosperity.— 

When   you   witnessed   our   first   struggles   in 


the  War  of  Independence,  you  little  calcu- 
lated, more  than  we  did,  on  the  rapid  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country;  on  the  prac- 
tical demonstration  it  was  about  to  exhibit, 
of  the  happy  truth  that  man  is  capable  of 
self-government,  and  only  rendered  otherwise 
by  the  moral  degradation  designedly  super- 
induced on  him  by  the  wicked  acts  of  his 
tyrants. — To  M.  de  Marbois.  vii,  yy.  (M., 
1817.) 

8717.  UNITED   STATES,   Safety  of.- 

Our  safety  rests  in  the  preservation  of  our 
Union. — To  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly. 
iv,  397.    (W.,  May  1801.)    See  Union. 

8718.  UNITED  STATES,  Slanders  on.- 

Nations,  like  individuals,  wish  to  enjoy  a 
fair  reputation.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  for 
us  that  the  slanders  on  our  country,  dis- 
seminated by  hired  or  prejudiced  travellers, 
should  be  corrected;  but  politics,  like  relig- 
ion, holds  up  the  torches  of  martyrdom  to  the 
reformers  of  error.  Nor  is  it  in  the  theatre 
of  Ephesus  alone  that  tumults  have  been  ex- 
cited when  the  crafts  were  in  danger.  You 
must  be  cautious,  therefore,  in  telling  unac-  1 
ceptable  truths  beyond  the  water. — To  Mr. 
Ogilvie.    V,  605.    (M.,  181 1.) 

8719.  UNITED  STATES,  Superiority 
over  Europe. — I  sincerely  wish  you  may  find 
it  convenient  to  come  here  [Europe] ;  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip  will  be  less  than  you  ex- 
pect, but  the  utility  greater.  It  will  make 
you  adore  your  own  country,  its  soil,  its  cli- 
mate, its  equality,  liberty,  laws,  people,  and 
manners.  My  God  !  how  little  do  my  countiy- 
men  know  what  precious  blessings  they  are 
in  possession  of.  and  which  no  other  people 
on  earth  enjoy.  I  confess  I  had  no  idea  of  it 
myself.  While  we  shall  see  multiplied  in- 
stances of  Europeans  going  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica, I  will  venture  to  say.  no  man  now  living 
will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  American  re- 
moving to  settle  in  Eurooe.  and  continuing 
there.  Come,  then,  and  see  the  proofs  of  this, 
and  on  your  return  add  your  testimony  to 
that  of  every  thinking  American,  in  order  to 
satisfy  our  countrymen  how  much  it  is  to 
their  interest  to  preserve,  uninfected  by  con- 
tagion, those  peculiarities  in  their  government 
and  manners,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
those  blessings. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  352. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  59.     (P..  1785.) 

8720.  UNITED  STATES,  Supremacy.- 

To  the  overwhelming  power  of  England,  I 
see  but  two  chances  of  limit.  The  first  is 
her  bankruptcy,  which  will  deprive  her  of 
the  golden  instrument  of  all  her  successes. 
The  other  is  that  ascendency  which  nature 
f.estines  for  us  by  immutable  laws.  But  to 
hasten  this  consummation,  we  must  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance.  For  twenty  years 
in  come  we  should  consider  peace  as  the 
summum  bo  nam  of  our  country.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  we  shall  be  twenty  millions  in 
number,  and  forty  in  energy,  when  encoun- 
tering the  starved  and  rickety  paupers  and 
dwarfs  of  Enjflish  workshops. — To  M.  Du- 
PONT  de  Nemours,    vi,  508.    (M..  Dec,  1815.) 
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721.  UNITED  STATES,  Title  of  in- 
litants. — You  have  properly  observed  (in 
ir  book  on  the  commerce  of  France  and 

United  States)  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
led  Anglo-Americans.  That  appellation 
V  describes  only  the  inhabitants  of  Nova 
>tia,  Canada.  &c.  I  had  applied  that  of 
lero-Americans  to  our  citizens,  as  it  would 
be  so  decent  for  us  to  assume  to  ourselves 
flattering  appellation  of  free  Americans. 

0  M.  DE  Warville.  ii,  12.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
.     (P.,  1786.) 

722.  UNITED  STATES,  Troubles  and 
impliB. — A  letter  from  you  calls  up  rec- 
ctions  very  dear  to  my  mind.  It  carries 
back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficul- 

and  dangers,  we  were  fellow-laborers  in 
same  cause,  struggling  for  what  is  most 
uable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government. 
>oring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some 
k'e  ever  ahead,  threatening  to  overwhelm 
and  yet  passing  harmless  under  our  bark, 
knew  not  how  we  rode  through  the  storm 
h  heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port. 
II  we  did  not  expect  to  be  without  rubs 

1  difficulties;  and  we  have  had  them. 
St.  the  detention  of  the  Western  posts, 
n  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz,  outlawing  our 
nmerce  with  France,  and  the  British  en- 
cement  of  the  outlawry.  In  your  day, 
rnch  depredations;  in  mine,  English,  and 

Berlin  and  Milan  decrees:  now  the  Eng- 
i  orders  of  Council,  and  the  piracies  they 
horize.  When  these  shall  be  over,  it  will 
the  impressment  of  our  seamen  or  some- 
ig  else;  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so 

shall  go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  he- 
ld example  in  the  history  of  man. — To 
IN  Adams,  vi,  36.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  333. 
[.,  Jan.  1812.) 

1723.  UNITED  STATES,  Western  ter- 
jry. — [The  proposed  new  States  of  the 
?stern  territory]  shall  forever  remain  a 
t  of  the  United  States  of  America.— 
•:STERN  Territory  Report.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
K  (1784.)  See  Centralization,  Confed- 
iTTON,  Colonies,  Constitution,  Federal 
vernment  and  Union. 

J724.  UNITY,  Duty  of.—  Sole  depos- 
ries  of  the  remains  of  human  liberty,  our 
ty  to  ourselvc^s,  to  posterity,  and  to  man- 
id,  calls  on  us  by  every  motive  which  is 
•red  or  honorable,  to  watch  over  the  safety 
our  beloved  country  during  the  troubles 
ich  agitate  and  convulse  the  residue  of  the 
rid,  and  to  sacrifice  to  that  all  personal 
d  local  considerations.— R.  to  A.  New  York 
gislature.    viii,  167.     (1809.) 

J725.  UNITY,  National.— If  we  are 
ced  into  a  war  we  mus  give  up  differ- 
:es  of  opinion  and  unite  as  one  man  to  de- 
\(\  our  country. — To  General  Kosciusko. 
2Q5.     (Pa.,  1799.) 

J72e. .     The   times   do   certainly 

ider  it  incumbent  on  all  good  citizens,  at- 
:hed  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  their  coun- 
'.  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  internal  diffcr- 
ces,  and  rally  around  the  standard  of  their 


country  in  opposition  to  the  outrages  of  for- 
eign nations.  All  attempts  to  enfeeble  and 
destroy  the  exertions  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, in  vindication  of  our  national  rights, 
or  to  loosen  the  bands  of  Union  by  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  the  people,  or  opposing 
the  authority  of  the  laws  at  so  eventful  a 
period,  merit  the  discountenance  of  all.— To 
Governor  Tompkins,    viii,  153.    (Feb.  1809.) 

8727.  UNITY,  Strengrth  in.— If  the  well- 
known  energies  and  enterprise  of  our  coun- 
trymen ♦  ♦  ♦  are  embodied  by  an  union 
of  will,  and  by  a  confidence  in  those  who 
direct  it,  our  nation,  so  favored  in  its  situa- 
tion, has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  quarter. — 
Reply  to  Address,    v,  262.     (W.,  1808.) 

8728.  UNIVERSITY  (National),  Pro- 
posed establishment. — Education  is  here 
placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care,  not 
that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  its  ordinary 
branches  out  of  the  hands  of  private  enter- 
prise, which  manages  so  much  better  all  the 
concerns  to  which  it  is  equal :  but  a  public  in- 
stitution can  alone  supply  those  sciences 
which,  though  rarely  called  for,  are  yet  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  circle,  all  the  parts  of 
which  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  them  to  its  preserva- 
tion. The  subject  is  now  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  because,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  time  the  State  Legislatures 
shall  have  deliberated  on  this  extension  of 
the  Federal  trusts,  and  the  laws  shall  be 
passed,  and  other  arrangements  made  for 
their  execution,  the  necessary  funds  will  be 
on  hand  and  without  employment.  I  sup- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by 
consent  of  the  States,  necessary,  because  the 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  among 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  and  to 
which  it  permits  the  public  moneys  to  be 
applied.  The  present  consideration  of  a 
national  establishment  for  education,  par- 
ticularly, is  rendered  proper  by  the  circum- 
stance, also,  that  if  Congress,  approving  the 
proposition,  shall  yet  think  it  more  eligible  to 
found  it  on  a  donation  of  lands,  they  have  it 
now  in  their  power  to  endow  it  with  those 
which  will  be  among  the  earliest  to  produce 
the  necessary  income.  This  foundation  would 
have  the  advantage  of  being  independent  on 
war,  which  may  suspend  other  improvements 
by  requiring  for  its  own  purposes  the  re- 
sources destined  for  them. — Sixth  Annual 
Message,  viii,  68.  Fcrd  ed.,  viii,  494.  (Dec. 
1806.) 

8729. .     The   desire   of  peace   is 

very  much  strengthened  in  mc  by  that  which 
I  feel  in  favor  of  the  great  subjects  of  your 
and  Mr.  Fulton's  letters.  I  had  fondly  hoped 
to  set  those  enterprises  into  motion  with  ihe 
last  Legislature  I  shall  meet.  But  the  chance 
of  war  is  an  unfortunate  check.  I  do  not, 
however,  despair  that  the  proposition  of 
amendment  may  be  sent  down  this  session  to 
the  [State]  Legislatures.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
I  tain.  There  is  a  snail  paced  gait  for  the  ad- 
I  vance  of  new  ideas  on  the  general  n\\rLd,  >axvr 
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der  which  we  must  acquiesce.  A  forty  years' 
experience  of  popular  assemblies  has  taught 
me  that  you  must  give  them  time  for  every 
step  you  take.  If  too  hard  pushed,  they 
balk,  and  the  machine  retrogrades.— To  Joel 
Barlow,  v,  216.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  168.  (W., 
Dec.  1807.) 

8730.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIBQINIA, 
Aim  of. — Our  aim  [is]  the  securing  to  our 
country  a  full  and  perpetual  institution  for  all 
the  useful  sciences;  one  which  will  restore  us 
to  our  former  station  in  the  confederacy.  *  *  ♦ 
Patience  and  perseverance  on  our  part  will  se- 
cure the  blessed  end.  If  we  shrink,  it  is  gone 
forever. — To  General  Breckenridge.  vii,  239. 
(M.,  1822.) 

8731.  UNIVEBSTTY  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Basis  of. — This  institution  of  my  native 
State,  the  hobby  of  my  old  age,  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human  mind, 
to  explore  and  to  expose  every  subject  suscepti- 
ble of  its  contemplation. — To  Destutt  Tracy. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  174.     (M.,  1820.) 

8782.  .  This  institution  (Uni- 
versity of  Virginia)  will  be  based  on  the  illimit- 
able freedom  of  the  human  mind.  For  here  we 
are  not  afraid  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  may 
lead,  nor  to  tolerate  any  error  so  long  as  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.— -To  Mr.  Roscoe.  vii, 
196.     (M.,   1820.) 

8733.  UNIVERSITY    OF    VTBQINIA, 

Discipline. — The  rock  which  I  most  dread  is 
the  discipline  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  that 
on  which  most  of  our  public  schools  labor.  The 
insubordination  of  our  youth  is  now  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  their  education.  We  may  lessen 
the  difficulty,  perhaps,  by  avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observ- 
ances, none  which  shall  merely  multiply  oc- 
casions for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience  and  re- 
volt by  referring  to  the  more  discreet  of  them- 
selves the  minor  discipline,  the  graver  to  the 
civil  magistrate,  as  in  Edinburgh. — To  George 
TiCKNOR.    vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8734.  UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA, 

Elective  studies. — I  am  not  fully  informed 
of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one 
from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although 
it  has  been  copied.  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That 
is,  the  holding  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed 
course  of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive 
application  to  those  branches  only  which  are 
to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vocations 
to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  uncontrolled  choice  in 
the  lectures  they  shall  choose  to  attend,  and 
require  elementary  qualification  only,  and  suf- 
ficient age.  Our  institution  will  proceed  on 
the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can  with- 
out consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition :  of 
letting  every  one  come  and  listen  to  whatever 
he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  h'S 
mind. — To  George  Ticknor.  vii,  300.  (M.. 
1823.) 

8735.  UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA, 

Future  of. — I  contemplate  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  the  future  bulwark  of  the  human 
mind  in  this  hemisphere. — To  Dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,     vii,  172.     (M.,  1820.) 

873G. .     I    had    hoped    that    we 

should  open  with  the  next  year  an  institution 
on  wh  ch  the  fortunes  of  our  country  may  de- 


pend more  than  may  meet  the  general  ejrcj — 
To    General    Breckenridge.      vii,    204.     (M.* 

1821.) 

8787. .    I  hope  the  University  of 

Virginia  will  prove  a  blessing  to  my  own  State, 
and  not  unuseful  perhaps  to  some  others. — ^To 
Edward  Livingston,    vii,  405.     (M..  1825.) 

8788.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBOIHIA, 

Government  and. — I  fear  not  to  say  that 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  a 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  State  will  have 
been  educated  here.  They  shall  carry  hence 
the  correct  principles  of  our  day,  and  you  may 
count  assuredly  that  they  will  exhibit  their  coun- 
try in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has 
never  known,  either  in  our  days,  or  those  of 
our  forefathers. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  vii,  429. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  357.     (M.,  1825.) 

8789.  UNIVEBSITY    OF    VIBaiNIA, 

Historical  course.— In  modem  history,  there 
are  but  two  nations  with  whose  course  it  is  in- 
teresting to  us  to  be  intimately  acquainted,  to 
wit:  I^ance  and  England.  For  the  former. 
Millet's  General  History  of  France  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  the  period  when  i  Davila  commences. 
He  should  be  followed  by  Perefixe,  Sully,  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.  and  XV.,  Lacretelles 
XVnime.  Sieclc,  Marmonters  Regence,  Fou- 
longion's  French  Revolution,  and  Madame  de 
Stael's,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history,  the  general  one  which  they  want — ^To 
.     vii,  412.     (M.,  1825.) 

8740 Hume,     with     Brodie, 

should  be  the  last  histories  of  England  to  be 
read  [in  the  University  of  Virginia  course]. 
If  first  read.  Hume  makes  [his  reader]  an  En- 
glish tory,  whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American 
toryism.  But  there  is  a  history  by  Baxter,  in 
which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out  some 
entire  incidents  as  less  interesting  now  than 
when  Hume  wrote,  he  has  given  the  rest  in 
the  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that  when 
he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  tndy. 
and  when  to  a  suppression  of  truth,  he  supplies 
it.  never  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is. 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hume.  Those 
who  shrink  from  the  volume  of  Rapin,  may  read 
this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation  in 

a  basis  of  truth. — To .  vii,  414.    (M.. 

1825.) 

8741.  UNIVERSITY    OF    VIBQINIA, 

Jefferson's  last  service. — Our  University  is 
the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service 
I  can  render  my  country. — To  J.  Correa.  vii. 
183.     Ford  ed.,  x,  163.     (M..  1820.) 

8742. .  It  is  the*  last  act  of  use- 
fulness I  can  render,  and  could  I  see  it  open 
I  would  not  ask  an  hour  more  of  life. — ^To 
Spencer    Roane,     vii,    212.     Ford   ed.,   x,    189. 

(M..  1821.) 

8743. .  The  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  last  object  for  which  I  shall  obtrude 
myself  on  the  public  observation. — To  Edward 
Livingston,     vii,   405.     (M..    1825.) 

8744.  .     I    am   closing   the   last 

scenes  of  my  life  by  fashioning  and  fostering 
an  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us.  I  hope  its  influence 
on  their  virtue,  freedom,  fame,  and  happiness 
will  be  salutary  and  permanent. — To  A.  B. 
Woodward,  vii,  406.  Ford  ed.,  x,  342.  (M., 
1825.) 

8745.  UNIVEBSITY    OP    VISQIKIA, 

Necessity    for. — I    have    wondered    at    the 
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change  of  political  principles  vrb'ch  has  taken 
place  in  many  in  this  State  [Virginia],  however 
much  less  than  in  others.  I  am  still  more 
alarmed  to  see,  in  the  other  States^  the  general 
political  dispositions  of  those  to  whom  is  con- 
fided the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
Nor  are  all  the  academies  of  this  State  free  from 
grounds  of  uneasiness.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  common  sense  of  mankind  in  general: 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  to  get  the  better  of 
notions  which  our  tutors  have  instilled  into  our 
minds  while  incapable  of  questioning  them, 
and  to  rise  superior  to  antipathies  strongly 
rooted.  However,  I  suppose  when  the  evil  rises 
to  a  certain  height,  a  remedy  will  be  found,  if 
the  case  admits  any  other  than  the  prudence 
of  parents  and  guardians. — To  Jeremiah  Moor. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  455.     (M.,  Aug.  1800.) 

8746 .  How  many  of  our  youths 

Harvard  now  has,  learning  the  lessons  of  anti- 
Nfissourianism,  I  know  not;  but  a  gentleman 
lately  from  Princeton,  told  me  he  saw  there  the 
list  of  the  students  at  that  place,  and  that  more 
than  half  were  V'rginians.  These  will  return 
home,  no  doubt,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
cred principles  of  our  Holy  Alliance  of  restric- 
tionists. — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii,  202.  (M., 
1821.) 

8747. .    The  reflections  that  the 

boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of  the  next ; 
that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy 
charge  which  we  are  cnerishing  to  deliver  over 
to  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future 
venerations;  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty,  we 
bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  con- 
solation of  seeing  our  sons  rising  under  a 
luminous  tuition,  to  destinies  of  hi^h  promise; 
these  are  considerations  which  will  occur  to 
all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the  speck  'n  our 
horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us  as  a  tornado^ 
sooner  or  later.  The  line  of  division  lately 
marked  out  between  different  portions  of  our 
confederacy  is  such  as  will  never,  I  fear,  be  ob- 
literated, and  we  are  now  trusting  to  those  who 
are  against  us  in  position  and  principle,  to 
fashion  to  their  own  form  the  minds  and  aflfec- 
tions  of  our  youth.  If,  as  has  been  estimated, 
we  send  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  the  northern  seminaries,  for  the  nstruction 
of  our  own  sons,  then  we  must  have  there  five 
hundred  of  our  sons,  imbibing  opinions  and 
principles  in  discord  with  those  of  their  own 
country.  This  canker  is  eating  on  the  vitals 
of  oiir  existence,  and  if  not  arrested  at  once, 
will  be  beyond  remedy.  We  are  now  certainly 
furnishing  recruits  to  their  school. — To  General 
Breckenridge.     vii.  204.     (M.,  1821.) 

8748.  UNTVEBSITY  OF    VIRGINIA, 

Novelties  in. — There  are  some  novelties  in 
Cthe  University  of  Virginia].  Of  that  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  principles  of  government,  you 
express  your  approbation.  They  will  be  found- 
ed in  the  rights  of  man.  That  of  agriculture, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  approve :  and  that  also  of 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left 
us  in  that  type  and  dialect,  must  be  the  text 
books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they  will 
imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles 
of  govei'nn.ent. — To  John  Cartwright.  vii, 
361.     (M.,  1824.) 

8749.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Opposition  to. — An  opposition  [to  the  Uni- 
versity] has  been  got  up.  That  of  our  alma 
mater,  William  and  Mary,  -s  not  of  much 
weight.  She  must  descend  into  the  secondary 
rank  of  academies  of  preparation  for  the  Uni- 


versity. The  serious  enemies  are  the  priests 
of  the  different  religious  sects,  to  whose  spells 
on  the  human  mind  its  improvement  is  ominous. 
Their  pulpits  are  now  resounding  with  denun- 
ciations against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper 
whom  they  charge  as  a  monetheist  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  tritheism. — To  William  Short. 
vii„  157.     (M.,  1820.)    See  Cooper. 

8750. .  You  say  my  "  handwri- 
ting and  my  letters  have  great  effect  at  Rich- 
mond ".  I  am  sensible  of  the  kindness  with 
which  this  encouragement  is  held  up  to  me.  But 
my  views  of  their  effect  are  very  different. 
When  I  retired  from  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I 
retired  with  a  good  degree  of  public  favor,  and 
that  my  conduct  in  office  had  been  considered 
by  one  party  at  least  with  approbation  and  with 
acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  attempt 
[University  of  Virginia],  in  which  I  have 
embarked  so  earnestly  to  procure  an  improve- 
ment in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  State, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  States  it  may  have 
strengthened  good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly 
weakened  them  within  our  own.  The  attempt 
ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,  of  so  many 
personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I 
have  been  considered  as  so  particularly  its  pro- 
moter, that  I  see  evidently  a  great  change  of 
sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable 
minority,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very  discourag- 
ingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever 
found  in  my  progress  through  life  that,  acting 
for  the  public,  if  we  do  always  what  is  right, 
the  approbation  denied  in  the  beginning  will 
surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity 
we  are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices 
we  are  making  for  their  service,  of  time,  quiet 
and  ^ood  will.  And  I  fear  not  the  appeal.  The 
multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall 
redeem  from  ignorance,  who  will  feel  that  they 
owe  to  us  the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character 
and  station  they  will  be  able  to  attain  from  the 
result  of  our  efforts,  wll  insure  their  remem- 
bering us  with  gratitude. — To  Joseph  C.  Ca- 
bell,    vii,  394.     (M.,  1825.) 

8751.  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIRGINIA, 
Personal  sacrifices  for. — I  know  well  your 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight 
of  the  awful  scenes  coming  on  her.  sooner  or 
later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service  can  we 
ever  render  her  equal  to  this?  [Support  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.]  What  object  of  our 
lives  can  we  propose  so  important?  What  in- 
terest of  our  own  which  ought  not  to  be  port- 
poned  to  this?  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in 
the  single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can 
these  be  better  bestowed  than  on  this  immortal 
boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary  :  the  benefit  eternal. 
If  any  member  of  our  college  of  visitors  could 
justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty,  it 
would  be  myself,  ♦  ♦  *  but  I  will  die 
in  the  last  ditch,  and  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my 
friend,  as  well  as  our  firm-breasted  brothers 
and  colleagues.  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Breck- 
enridge. Nature  will  not  give  you  a  second  life 
wherein  to  atone  for  the  omissions  of  this. 
Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  Sir,  do  not  think 
of  deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which 
seem  to  stand  in  your  way.  as  the  lesser  duties, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy 
labors,  until  having  seen  their  accomplishment, 
we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  "nunc  dimittas, 
Domine ". — To  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  vii  202' 
(M.,   1821.) 
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8761.  UNIVBBSITY  OT  VIBGINIA, 
Scope.— Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  im- 
provement of  otir  country  by  science. — To 
George  Ticknor.    vii,  301.     (M.,  1823.) 

8762.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIBGINIA, 
Studies. — A  material  question  is  what  is  the 
whole  term  of  time  which  the  students  can  give 
to  the  whole  course  of  instruction?  I  should 
say  that  three  years  should  be  allowed  to  gen- 
eral education,  and  two,  or  rather  three,  to  the 
particular  profession  for  which  they  are  des- 
tined. We  [University  of  Virginia]  receive 
our  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  expected  to 
be  previously  so  far  qualified  in  the  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  that  one  year 
in  our  schools  shall  suffice  for  their  last 
polish.  A  student  then  with  us  may  give  his 
first  year  here  to  languages  and  mathematics; 
h  s  second  to  mathematics  and  physics ;  his  third 
to  physics  and  chemistry,  with  the  other  ob- 
jects of  that  school.  I  particularize  this  distri- 
bution merely  for  illustration,  and  not  as  that 
which  either  is,  or  perhaps  ought  to  be  estab- 
I'shed.  This  would  ascribe  one  year  to  lan- 
guages, two  to  mathematics,  two  to  physics, 
and  one  to  chemistry  and  its  associates. — To 
Dr.  John  P.  Emmett.     vii,  442.     (M.,  1826.) 

8763.  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIBGINIA, 
Text  books. — In  most  public  seminaries  text- 
books are  prescribed  to  each  of  the  several 
schools,  as  the  norma  docendi  in  that  school ; 
and  this  is  generally  done  by  authority  of  the 
trustees.  I  should  not  propose  this  generally 
in  our  University,  because  I  believe  none  of  us 
arc  so  much  at  the  heights  of  science  in  the 
several  branches,  as  to  undertake  this,  and 
therefore  that  it  w'll  be  better  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors until  occasion  of  interference  shall  be 
;iven.  But  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are 
the  best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be 
taught,  of  so  'nteresting  a  character  to  our  own 
State  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  p. 
Juty  in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are 
:o  be  taught.  It  is  that  of  government.  Mr. 
Kilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his 
successor  may  be.  He  may  be  a  Richmond 
awyer,  or  one  of  that  school  of  quondam  fed- 
eralism, now  consolidation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
^ard  against  such  principles  being  disseminated 
imong  our  youth,  and  the  diflfusion  of  that 
poison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts 

to    be   followed   in   their   discourses. — To  

.     vii,  397.     (M.,  1825.) 

8764.  UNIVERSITY    OF    VIRGINIA, 

Theology. — I  agree  with  you  that  a  profess- 
orship of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our 
institution. — To  Thomas  Cooper,  vi,  389. 
(M.,  1814) 

8765. .     In  our  University  there 

i^  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A  handle  has 
been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that 
this  is  an  nistitution.  not  merely  of  no  religion, 
but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Visitors,  to  bring  for- 
ward an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calumny. 
which  weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest 
friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  consti- 
tutional reasons  against  a  public  establishment 
of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  ex- 
pediency of  encouraging  the  different  religious 
sects  to  establish,  each  for  itself,  a  professor- 
ship of  their  own  tenets,  on  the  confines  of  the 
University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may 
attend  the  lectures  there,  and  have  the  free  use 
of  our  library,  and  everv  other  accommodation 
we  can  give  them ;   preserving,  however,  their 


independence  of  us  and  of  each  other.  This 
fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in 
an  institution  professing  to  give  instruction  in 
all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will 
be  accepted,  by  some  sects  from  candid  inten- 
tions, and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rival- 
ship.  And  by  bringing  the  sects  together,  and 
mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students, 
we  shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and 
neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the  gen- 
eral religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason  and 
morality. — To  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  vii,  267. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  243.  (M.,  1822.)  See  Education, 
Languages  and  Schools. 

8766.  USURPATION,  Appeal  against. 
— We  have  appealed  to  their  [British  people] 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow 
these  usurpations  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
rupt our  connection  and  correspondence. 
They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  jus- 
tice and  of  consanguinity.* — Declaration  op 
Independence  as  Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8767.  USURPATION,  Parliamentary. 
— The  act  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  his  Maj- 
esty's reign  [George  III.],  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  Plantations  in  America,  &c."; 
one  other  act  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  his 
reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting  and  ap- 
plying certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties 
in  the  British  Colonies  and  Plantations  in 
America,  &c.";  one  other  act  passed  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  reign,  entitled,  **  An  Act  for 
the  better  securing  the  dependency  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  upon  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain " ; 
and  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  7th  year  of 
his  reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  granting 
duties  on  paper,  tea,  &c.",  form  that  connected 
chain  of  parliamentary  usurpation,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  applications  to 
his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  ♦  ♦  ♦  . — 
Rights  of  British  America,  i,  130.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  435.     (1774.) 

8768.  VACATIONS,  Health  and.— The 
diseases  of  the  season  incident  to  most  situa- 
tions on  the  tide  waters,  now  begin  to  show 
themselves  here  [Washington],  and  to  threaten 
some  of  our  members  [of  the  cabinet]  together 
with  the  probability  of  a  uniform  course  of 
things  in  the  Chesapeake  [affair],  induce  us 
to  prepare  for  leaving  this  place  during  the  two 
sickly  months,  as  well  for  the  purposes  of  health 
as  to  bestow  some  little  attention  to  our  pri- 
vate affairs,  which  is  necessary  at  some  time  of 
every  year.  Our  respective  stations  will  be 
fixed  and  known,  so  that  everything  will  find 
us  at  them,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  they 
were  here ;  and  such  measures  of  intercourse 
will  be  established  as  that  the  public  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  them,  with  all  the  regu- 
larity and  dispatch  necessary. — To  W.  H.  Ca- 
bell. V,  144.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  91.  (W..  July 
1807.) 

8769. .     In  consideration  of  the 

unhealthy   season   now   approaching  at  this  as 

*  Congress  chanf^ed  so  as  to  read:  "We  have  ap- 
pealed to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our  common 
kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would 
inevitably  interrupt  our  connection  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity."— EDITOR. 
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8781.  VEBQBNNBS  (Count  de),  Assist- 
ants.— Reyneval  and  Hennin  are  the  two  eyes 
of  Count  dc  Vergennes.  The  former  is  the 
more  important  character,  because  possessing 
the  most  of  the  confidence  of  the  Count.  He 
is  rather  cunn'ng  than  wise,  his  views  of  things 
being  neither  great  nor  liberal.  He  governs 
himself  by  principles  which  he  has  learned  by 
rote,  and  is  fit  only  for  the  details  of  execution. 
His  heart  is  susceptible  of  little  passions,  but 
not  of  good  ones.  He  is  brother-in-law  to  M. 
Gerard,  from  whom  he  received  disadvantageous 

mpressions  of  us.  which  cannot  be  effaced.  He 
has  much  duplicity.  Hennin  is  a  philosopher. 
sincere,  friendly,  liberal,  learned,  beloved  by 
everybody;  the  other  by  nobody.  I  think  it  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  United  States  are  in 
the  department  of  the  former. — To  James  Madi- 
son,    ii,  109.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  368.     (P.,  1787) 

8782.  VERGENNES  (Count  de),  Great 
and  c^ood. — He  is  a  great  and  good  minister, 
and  an  accident  to  him  might  endanger  the 
peace  of  Europe. — ^To  Edward  Carrington.  i, 
99.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  359.     (P.,  1787-) 

8783. .    His    loss   would    at   all 

times  have  been  great ;  but  it  would  be  immense 
during  the  critical  poise  of  European  affairs 
existing  at  this  moment. — To  John  Jay.  ii,  113. 
(P.,    1787.. 

8784.  VEBGENNEB  (Count  de).  Mon- 
archist.— Vergennes   is  a   great   minister   in 

^  European  affairs,  but  has  very  imperfect  ideas 
:  of  our  institutions,  and  no  confidence  in  them. 
f  H's  devotion  to  the  principles  of  pure  despotism 
renders  him  unaffectionate  to  our  governments. 
But  his  fear  of  England  makes  him  value  us 
as  a  make-weight.  He  is  cool,  reserved  in  po- 
litical conversations,  but  free  and  familiar  on 
other  subjects,  and  a  very  attentive,  agreeable 
person  to  do  business  with.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  a  clearer,  better  organized  head,  but 
age  has  chilled  his  heart. — To  James  Madison. 
ii.  108.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  366.     (P.,  1787) 

8785.  VEBGENNES  (Count  de),  Bep- 
utation. — The  Count  de  Vergennes  had  the 
reputation  with  the  diplomatic  corps  of  being 
wary  and  slippery  in  his  diplomatic  intercourse ; 
and  so  he  might  be  with  those  whom  he  knew 
to  be  slippery  and  double-taced  themselves.  As 
he  saw  that  I  had  no  indirect  views,  practiced 
no  subtleties,  meddled  in  no  intrigues,  pursued 
no  concealed  object,  I  found  him  as  frank.  a& 
honorable,  as  easy  of  access  to  reason,  as  any 
man  with  whom  I  had  ever  done  business ;  ana 
I  must  say  the  same  for  his  successor,  Mont- 
raorin.  one  of  the  most  honest  and  worthy  of 
human  beings. — Autobiography,  i,  64.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  90.     (M.,  1821.) 

8786.  VERMONT,  Separation  from  New 
York. — ^The  four  northernmost  States  wish 
Vermont  to  be  received  'nto  the  Union.  The 
middle  and  southernmost  States  are  rather  op- 
posed to  it.  But  the  great  difficulty  arises  with 
New  York  which  claims  that  territory.  In  the 
beginning  every  individual  of  that  State  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  giving  them  up.  Congress, 
therefore,  only  interfered  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  the  two  parties  from  coming  to  an  open 
rupture.  In  the  meanwhile  the  minds  of  the 
New  Yorkers  have  been  familiarizing  to  the 
"dea  of  a  separation,  and  I  think  "t  will  not  be 
long  before  they  will  consent  to  it — Answers 
T*^  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix.  284.  Ford  ed..  iv.  140. 
(P..    1786.)     See  Offices.  Unconstitutional. 


8787.  VETEBINARY  COLLEGES,  Ad- 
vantages.— The  advantages  of  the  veterinary 
institution  proposed,  may  perhaps  be  doubted. 
If  it  be  problematical  whether  phys  cians  pre- 
vent death  where  the  disease,  una  ded,  would 
have  terminated  fatally^ — oftener  than  they  pro- 
duce it,  where  order  would  have  been  restored 
to  the  system  by  the  process,  if  uninterrupted, 
provided  by  nature,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  can  describe  the  seat  of  his  disease,  its 
character,  progress,  and  often  its  cause,  what 
might  we  expect  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  mule. 
&c.,  yielding  no  sensible  and  certain  indications 
of  his  disease  ?  They  have  long  had  these  insti- 
tutions in  Europe ;  has  the  world  received  as 
yet  one  iota  of  valuable  information  from  them  ? 
If  it  has,  it  is  unknown  to  me.  At  any  rate, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  where  so  many 
institutions  of  obvious  utility  are  yet  wanting, 
we  should  select  this  one  to  take  the  lead. — 
To  Joel  Barlow,   v,  402.    (W.,  1808.) 

8788.  VETERINARY  COLLEGES,  Util- 
ity.— I  know  nothing  of  the  veterinary  insti- 
tution of  London  *  ♦  ♦  .  I  know  well  the  Vet- 
erinary school  of  Paris,  of  long  standing,  and 
saw  many  of  its  publications  during  my  resi- 
dence there.  They  were  classically  written,  an- 
nounced a  want  of  nothing  but  certainty  as  to 
their  facts,  which  granted,  the  hypotheses  were 
learned  and  plausible.  The  coach-horses  of  the 
rich  of  Paris  were  availed  of  the  institution; 
but  the  farmers  even  of  the  neighborhood  could 
not  afford  to  (pall  a  veterinary  doctor  to  their 
plough  horses  in  the  country,  or  to  send  them  to 
a  livery  stable  to  be  attended  in  the  city.  On 
the  whole,  I  was  not  a  convert  to  the  utility  of 
the  Institution. — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi, 
105.    (M.,  1813.) 

8789. .     That   there  are  certain 

diseases  of  the  human  body,  so  distinctly  pro- 
nounced by  well-articulated  symptoms,  and  re- 
curring so  often,  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  wherein 
experience  has  proved  that  certain  substances 
applied,  will  restore  order.  I  cannot  doubt. 
*  ♦  *  But  there  are  also  a  great  mass  of  indis 
tinct  diseases,  presenting  themselves  under  no 
form  clearly  characterized,  nor  exactly  recog- 
nized as  having  occurred  before,  and  to  which 
of  course,  the  application  of  no  particular  sub- 
stance can  be  known  to  have  been  made,  nor 
its  effect  on  the  case  experienced.  These  may 
be  called  unknown  cases,  and  they  may  in  time 
be  lessened  by  the  progress  of  observation  and 
experiment.  Observing  that  there  are  in  the 
construction  of  the  animal  system  some  means 
provided  unknown  to  us,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  restore  order,  when  disturbed  by  accident, 
called  by  phys'cians  the  vis  medicatrix  naturcr, 
I  think  it  safer  to  trust  to  this  power  in  the 
unknown  cases,  than  to  uncertain  conjectures 
built  on  the  ever-changing  hypothetical  systems 
of  medicine.  Now  in  the  Veterinary  dei)artment 
all  are  unknown  cases.  Man  can  tell  his  physi- 
cian the  seat  of  his  pain,  its  nature,  history, 
and  sometimes  its  cause,  and  can  follow  h^s 
directions  for  the  curative  process :  but  the  poor 
dumb  horse  cannot  signify  where  his  pain  is. 
what  it  's,  or  when  or  whence  it  came,  and  re- 
sists all  process  for  its  cure.  If  -n  the  case  of 
man,  then,  the  benefit  of  medical  interference 
in  such  cases  admits  of  question,  what  must  it 
be  in  that  of  the  horse?  And  to  what  narrow 
limits  is  the  real  importance  of  the  veterinary 
art  reduced? — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  los. 
(M..  1813.) 

8790.  VETO,    Abuse    of.— He     (George 

III.)  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 

I  of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  d^\."^%- 
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table  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting 
his  negative  on  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  8.    (June  1776.) 

8791.  VETO,  By  council.— The  governor, 
two  councillors  of  State,  and  a  judge  from 
each  of  the  superior  courts  of  chancery,  com- 
mon law,  and  admiralty,  shall  be  a  council 
to  revise  all  bills  which  shall  have  passed  both 
houses  of  Assembly,  in  which  council  the  gov- 
ernor, when  present,  shall  preside.  Every  bill, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  shall  be  represented 
to  this  council,  who  shall  have  a  right  to  ad- 
vise its  rejection,  returning  the  bill,  with 
their  advice  and  reasons  in  writing,  to  the 
house  in  which  it  originated,  who  shall  pro- 
ceed to  reconsider  the  said  bill.  But  if  after 
such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  the  house 
shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  bill  should  pass 
finally,  they  shall  pass  it  and  send  it,  with 
the  advice  and  written  reasons  of  the  said 
Council  of  Revision,  to  the  other  house, 
wherein  if  two-thirds  also  shall  be  of  opin- 
ion it  should  pass  finally,  it  shall  thereupon 
become  law;  otherwise  it  shall  not. — Pro- 
posed Va.  Constitution,  viii,  451.  Ford  ed., 
iii.  330.     (1783) 

8792.  VETO,  Congressional. — The  nega- 
tive, proposed  to  be  given  to  Congress  on  all 
the  acts  of  the  several  legislatures,  is  now, 
for  the  first  time,  suggested  to  my  mind. 
Prima  facie  I  do  not  like  it.  It  fails  in  an 
essential  character,  that  the  hole  and  the  patch 
should  be  commensurate.  But  this  proposes 
to  mend  a  small  hole  by  covering  the  whole 
government.  Not  more  than  one  out  of  one 
hundred  State  acts  concerns  the  Confederacy. 
This  proposition,  then,  in  order  to  give  them 
one  degree  of  power,  which  they  ought  to 
have,  gives  them  ninety-nine  more  which  they 
ought  not  to  have,  upon  a  presumption  that 
they  will  not  exercise  the  ninety-nine.  But 
upon  every  act,  there  will  be  a  preliminary 
question,  does  this  concern  the  Confederacy? 
And  was  there  ever  a  proposition  so  plain 
as  to  pass  Congress  without  a  debate?  Their 
decisions  are  almost  always  wise;  they  are  like 
pure  metal.  But  you  kaiow  of  how  much  dross 
this  is  the  result.— To  James  Madison,  ii, 
152.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  390.     (P.,  June  1787) 

8793.  VETO,  Denial  of.— .The  Adminis- 
trator shall  have  no  negative  on  the  bills  of 
the  Legislature.— Proposed  Va.  Constitu- 
tion.   Ford  ed.,  ii,  18.     (June  1776) 

8794.  VETO,  Discretion  in  use  of. — If 
the  pro  and  con  for  and  against  a  bill  hang  so 
even  as  to  balance  the  President's  judgment, 
a  just  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture would  naturally  decide  the  balance  in 
favor  of  their  opinion.  It  is  chiefly  for  cases 
where  they  arc  clearly  misled  by  error,  am- 
bition, or 'interest,  that  the  Constitution  has 
placed  a  check  in  the  negative  of  the  Prcsi- 
dent.— National  Bank  Opinion,  vii,  560. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  289.     (i79i) 

8795.  VETO,  Effects  of  non-use.— The 
non-user  of  his  negative  begins  already  to 
excite  a   belief  that  no   President  will   ever 


venture  to  use  it;  and  has,  consequently,  be- 
gotten a  desire  to  raise  up  barriers  in  the 
State  legislatures  against  Congress,  throw- 
ing off  the  control  of  the  Constitution. — 
Opinion  on  Apportionment  Bill,  vii,  601. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  500.    (1792.) 

8796.  VETO,  Executive.— I  like  the  nega- 
tive given  [in  the  Federal  Constitution]  to 
the  Executive,  with  a  third  of  either  house; 
though  I  should  have  liked  it  better  had  the 
Judiciary  been  associated  for  that  purpose,  or 
invested  with  a  similar  and  separate  power.* 
—To  James  Madison,  ii,  329.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
475.    (P..  1787.) 

8797.  VETO,  First  PresidentiaL— He 
[President  Washington]  sent  it  [veto  of  the 
Apportionment  bill]  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. A  few  of  the  hottest  friends  of 
the  bill  expressed  passion  but  the  majority 
were  satisfied  and  both  in  and  out  of  doors 
it  gave  pleasure  to  have  at  length  an  instance 
of  the  negative  being  exercised.  — The  Anas. 
ix,  115.     (1792.) 

8798.  VETO,  Inhuman.~He  [George 
HI.]  has  endeavored  to  pervert  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  office  in  Virginia  into  a  detes- 
table and  insupportable  tyranny  *  *  *  by 
prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us;  those  very  negroes  whoip,  by  an  inhuman 
use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  per- 
mission to  exclude  by  law. — Proposed  Va. 
Constitution.    Forded.,  ii,  ii.    (June  1776.) 

8799.  VETO,  King's.— By  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
American  States,  his  Majesty  possesses  the 
power  of  refusing  to  pass  into  a  law.  any  bill 
which  has  already  passed  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  legislature.  His  Majesty, 
however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  the 
impropriety  of  opposing  their  single  opinion 
to  the  united  wisdom  of  two  houses  of  Par- 
liament, while  their  proceedings  were  un- 
biased by  interested  principles,  for  several 
ages  past  have  modestly  declined  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  in  that  part  of  his  empire 
called  Great  Britain.  But  by  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, other  principles  than  those  of 
justice  simply,  have  obtained  an  influence  on 
their  determinations.  The  addition  of  new 
States  to  the  British  Empire  has  produced  an 
addition  of  new,  and.  sometimes,  opposite  in- 
terests. It  is  now,  therefore,  the  great  office 
of  his  Majesty,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his 
negative  power,  and  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
laws  by  any  one  legislature  of  the  Empire, 
which  might  bear  injuriously  on  the  rights 
and  interests  of  another.  Yet  this  will  not 
excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  this  power, 
which  we  have  seen  his  Majesty  practice  on 
the  laws  of  the  American  legislatures.  For 
the  most  trifling  reasons,  and,  sometimes  for 

♦  This  extract  from  the  Ford  edition  is  in  Jefferson's 
own  words.  In  the  Conjfre.ss  edition,  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: "I  like  the  negative  toven  to  the' Executive, 
conjointly  with  a  third  of  either  house;  though  I 
should  have  liked  It  better  had  the  judiciary  been 
associated  for  that  purpose,  or  invested  separately 
with  a  similar  power."— EniTOR. 

t  This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power  under  the  Constitution.— EDITOR. 
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no  conceivable  reason  at  all,  his  Majesty  has 
rejected  laws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency. 
The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great 
object  of  desire*  in  those  Colonies,  where  it 
was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant 
state.  But  previous  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
clude all  further  importations  from  Africa. 
f  Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by 
prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties  which 
might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been 
hitherto  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative: 
Thus  preferring  the  immediate  advantages  of 
a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests 
of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of 
human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  in- 
famous practice.  Nay,  the  single  interposition 
of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law  was 
scarcely  ever  known  to  fail  of  success,  though, 
in  the  opposite  scale  were  placed  the  inter- 
ests of  a  whole  country.  This  is  so  shame- 
ful an  abuse  of  a  power,  trusted  with  his 
Majesty  for  other  purposes,  as  if  not  re- 
formed, would  call  for  some  legal  restrictions. 
—Rights  of  British  America,  i,  134.  Ford 
ED.,  i.  439.    (1774.) 

8800.  .       The     royal     negative 

closed  the  last  door  [in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses]  to  every  hope  of  amelioration. 
[Regarding  Slavery.] — Autobiography,  i,  3. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  5.     (1821.) 

8801.  VETO,  Prostituted.— Determined 
to  keep  open  a  market  where  Men  should  be 
bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  nega- 
tive for  suppressing  every  legislative  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  com- 
merce, t — Declaration  of  Independence  as 
Drawn  by  Jefferson. 

8802.  VETO,  Protection  by.— The  nega- 
tive of  the  President  is  the  shield  provided 
by  the  Constitution  to  protect  against  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Legislature:  i.  The  right  of 
the  Executive.  2.  Of  the  Judiciary.  3.  Of 
the  States  and  State  Legislatures. — National 
Bank  Opinion,  vii,  560.  Ford  ed.,  v,  289. 
(1791.) 

8803.  VETO,  Qualified.— I  approved, 
from  the  first  moment,  of  the  great  mass  of 
what  is  in  the  new  Constitution;  ♦  *  * 
the  qualified  negative  on  laws  given  to  the 
Executive,  which,  however.  I  should  have 
liked  better  if  associated  with  the  judiciary 
also,  as  in  New  York. — To  F.  Hopkinson. 
ii,  586.    Ford  ed.,  v,  76.    (P.,  March  1789.) 

8804.  VETO,  Satisfactory  use.— The 
negative  of  the  President  can  never  be  used 
more  pleasingly  to  the  public  than  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Constitution. — Opinion  on  Ap- 
portioiiment  Bill,  vii,  601.  Ford  ed.,  v,  500. 
(1792.) 

•  *•  In  asserting,"  says  Parton  in  his  Life  of  Jeffer- 
son^ **  that  the  great  object  of  desire  in  the  Colonies 
WAS  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  expres.sed  rather  the 
feeling  of  his  own  set,— the  educated  and  high-minded 
young  Whigs  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  than  the 
sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders. 
He  could  boast  that  the  first  act  of  his  own  life  had 
been  an  attempt  in  that  direction."— Editor. 

t  Struck  out  by  Congress.— EDITOR. 


8805.  VETO,  Suspensive.— The  National 
Assembly  [of  France]  have  determined  that 
the  King  shall  have  a  suspensive  and  itera- 
tive veto;  that  is,  after  negativing  a  law,  it 
cannot  be  presented  again  till  after  a  new 
election.  If  he  negatives  it  then,  it  cannot 
be  presented  a  third  time  till  after  another 
new  election.  If  it  be  then  presented,  he  is 
obliged  to  pass  it.  This  is  perhaps  justly 
considered  as  a  more  useful  negative  than  an 
absolute  one,  which  a  King  would  be  afraid 
to  use.— To  John  Jay.    iii,  115.     (P.,  1789.) 

8806.  VICE,  Knowledge  and.— Although 
I  do  not,  with  some  enthusiasts,  believe  that 
the  human  condition  will  ever  advance  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection  as  that  there  shall  no 
longer  be  pain  or  vice  in  the  world,  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  and 
most  of  all,  in  matters  of  government  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  is  to  be  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  to  be  effected. — To  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  vi,  592.  Ford  ed.,  x.  25.  (P.F. 
1816.) 

8807.  VICE-PBESIDENCT,  Acceptance 

of. — The  idea  that  I  would  accept  the  office  of 
President,  but  not  that  of  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  had  not  its  origin  with  me. 
I  never  thought  of  questioning  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
marshal  those  whom  thev  call  into  their  serv- 
ice according  to  their  ntness,  nor  ever  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  not  the  best  judges  of 
that.  Had  I  indulged  a  wish  in  what  manner 
they  should  dispose  of  me,  it  would  precisely 
have  coincided  with  what  they  have  done. — 
To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
116.    (M.,  Feb.  9,  1797) 

8808.  VICE-PBESIDENCT,  Candidates 
for. — I  presume  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
against  General  Washington  [for  President] 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  more  doubtful 
who  will  be  Vice-President  The  age  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  the  doubt  whether  he  would 
accept  it,  are  the  only  circumstances  that  ad- 
mit a  question,  but  that  he  would  be  the  man. 
After  these  two  characters  of  first  magjni- 
tude,  there  are  so  many  which  present  them- 
selves equally,  on  the  second  line,  that  we 
cannot  see  which  of  them  will  be  singled  out. 
John  Adams,  Hancock,  Jay,  Madison,  Rut- 
ledge,  will  all  be  voted  for. — To  William 
Carmichael.    ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.  1788.) 

8809.  VTCE-PBESIDENCT,  Ceremony 
and. — I  hope  I  shall  be  made  a  part  of  no 
ceremony  whatever.  I  shall  escape  into  the 
city  as  covertly  as  possible.  If  Governor 
Mifflin  should  show  any  symptoms  of  cere- 
mony, pray  contrive  to  parry  them. — To  James 
Madison,  iv,  167.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  116.  (M., 
Jan.  1797.) 

8810.  VICE-PBESIDENCY,  Duties  of. 

— As  to  duty,  the  Constitution  will  know  me 
only  as  the  member  of  the  Legislative  body; 
and  its  principle  is.  that  of  a  separation  of 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judiciary  func- 
tions, except  in  cases  specified.  If  this  prin- 
ciple be  not  expressed  in  direct  terms,  it  is 
clearly  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  atvd  Vc 
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Romans  that  the  general  of  to-day  should  be 
a  soldier  to-morrow  if  necessary.  I  can  par- 
ticularly have  no  feelings  which  would  re- 
volt at  a  secondary  position  to  Mr.  Adams. 
I  am  his  junior  in  life,  was  his  junior  in  Con- 
gress, his  jimior  in  the  diplomatic  line,  his 
junior  lately  in  the  civil  government. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  155.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  98. 
(M.,  Jan.  1797) 

8819.  VTCE-PBESIDENCT,  Tranquil 
and  unoffendi2ig.^>I  thank  you  for  your 
congratulations  on  the  public  call  on  me  to 
undertake  the  Sfecond  office  in  the  United 
States,  but  still  more  for  the  justice  you  do 
me  in  viewing  as  I  do  the  escape  from  the 
first  I  have  no  wish  again  to  meddle  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  being  happier  at  home  than  I  can 
be  anywhere  else.  Still  less  do  I  wish  to 
engage  in  an  office  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  satisfy  either  friends  or  foes,  and 
least  of  all  at  a  moment  when  the  storm  is 
about  to  burst,  which  has  been  conjuring  up 
for  four  years  past.  If  I  am  to  act,  how- 
ever, a  more  tranquil  and  unoffending  station 
could  not  have  been  found  for  me,  nor  one 
so  analogous  to  the  dispositions  of  my  mind. 
It  will  give  me  philosophical  evenings  in  the 
winter,  and  rural  days  in  summer. — To  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  iv,  165.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  113. 
(M.,Jan.  1797.) 

8820. .    I  am  so  much  attached 

to  my  domestic  situation,  that  I  would  not 
have  wished  to  leave  it  at  all.  However,  if 
I  am  to  be  called  from  it,  the  shortest  ab- 
sences and  most  tranquil  station  suit  hie  best. 
—To  James  Sullivan,  iv,  168.  Ford  ed., 
vii.  117.     (M.,  1797.) 

8821.  VIGILANCE,  Bye  of.— Be  not 
weary  of  well  doing.  Let  the  eye  of  vigilance 
never  be  closed.—To  Spencer  Roane,  vii, 
212.    Ford  ed.,  x,  189.    (M.,  1821.) 

8822.  VINCBNNES,  Danger  from  In- 
dians.— I  have  the  pleasure  to  enclose  you 
the  particulars  of  Colonel  Clark's  success 
against  Vinccnnes.  ♦  *  *  I  fear  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  Colonel  Clark  to  be  so  strengthened 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  what  he  desires.  Indeed, 
the  express  who  brought  this  letter,  gives  us 
reason  to  fear  Vincennes  is  in  danger  from 
a  large  body  of  Indians  collected  to  attack  it, 
and  said,  when  he  came  from  Kaskaskias,  to  be 
within  thirty  leagues  of  the  place. — To  General 
Washington,  i,  221.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  240.  (Wg.. 
1779.) 

8823.  VINCENNES,  Loyalty  of. — I  have 
ever  considered  them  as  sober,  honest,  and  or- 
derly citizens,  submissive  to  the  laws,  and  faith- 
ful to  the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  part.  And 
should  occasion  arise  of  proving  their  fidelity  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  I  count  on  their  aid 
with  as  perfect  assurance  as  on  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. — To  William 
M'Intosh.    v,    242.      (W.,    1808.) 

8824.  VINDICATION,  Appeal  for.— I 
should  have  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first 
four  years,  but  that  the  immense  load  of  tory 
calumnies  which  have  been  manufactured  re- 
specting me,  and  have  filled  the  European 
market,  have  obliged  me  to  appeal  once  more 
to  my  country  for  justification.     I  have  no 


fear  but  that  I  shall  receive  honorable  testi- 
mony by  their  verdict  on  these  calumnies.  At 
the  end  of  the  next  four  years  I  shall  cer- 
tainly retire.  Age,  inclination,  and  principle 
all  dictate  this. — To  Philip  Mazzel.  iv,  553. 
D.  L.J.,  310.     (July  1804.) 

8825.  VINDICATION,  Seeking.— A  de- 
sire to  leave  public  office,  with  a  reputation 
not  more  blotted  than  it  has  deserved,  will 
oblige  me  to  emerge  at  the  next  session  of  our 
Assembly  and,  perhaps,  to  accept  of  a  seat  in 
it.  But  as  I  go  with  a  single  object,  I  shall 
withdraw  when  that  shall  be  accomplished. — 
To  Edmund  Randolph,  i,  313.  Ford  ed.,  iii, 
50.     (M.,  1781.) 

8826.  VINE,  Cultivation  of.— The  vine 
is  the  parent  of  misery.  Those  who  cultivate 
it  are  always  poor,  and  he  who  would  employ 
himself  with  us  in  the  culture  of  corn,  cotton, 
&c.,  can  procure,  in  exchange  for  them,  much 
more  wine,  and  better,  than  he  could  raise  by 
its  direct  culture. — To  George  Wythe,  ii,  266. 
Ford  ed..  iv,  443.     (P.,  1787.)     See  Winbb. 

8827.  VIBGINIA,  American  Bevolution 
and. — An  inquiry  into  the  exertions  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  common  cause  during  the  period  of 
her  exemption  from  military  invasion  would  be 
proper  for  the  patriotic  historian,  because  her 
character  has  been  very  unjustly  impeached  by 
the  writers  of  other  States,  as  having  used  no 
equal  exertions  at  that  time.  I  know  it  to  be 
false;  because  having  all  that  time  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  I  know  that  our 
whole  occupation  was  -n  straining  the  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  the  utmost,  to  furnish 
men,  money,  provisions  and  other  necessaries  to 
the  common  cause.  The  proofs  of  this  will  be 
found  in  the  journals  and  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  executive  proceedings  and  papers,  and 
in  the  auditor's  accounts.  Not  that  Virginia 
furnished  her  quota  of  requisitions  of  either 
men  or  money ;  but  that  she  was  always  above 
par,  in  what  was  actually  furnished  by  the  other 
States. — To  Skelton  Jones,  v,  461.  (M.,  1809.) 

8828.  VIBGINIA,  British  invasion.— 
On  the  31st  of  December,  a  letter  from  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  to  General  Nelson  came  to  my 
hands,  notifying,  that  in  the  morning  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  twenty-seven  sail  of  vessels  had 
entered  the  capes ;  and  from  the  tenor  of  the 
letter  we  had  reason  to  expect,  within  a  few 
hours,  further  intelligence ;  whether  they  were 
friends  or  foes,  their  force  and  other  circum- 
stances. We  immediately  dispatched  General 
Nelson  to  the  lower  country,  with  powers  to  call 
on  the  militia  in  that  quarter,  or  to  act  other- 
wise as  exigencies  should  require ;  but  waited 
further  intell'gence  before  we  would  call  for 
militia  from  the  middle  or  upper  country.  No 
further  intelligence  came  unt  1  the  2d  instant, 
when  the  former  was  confirmed ;  it  was  ascer- 
tained they  had  advanced  up  James  River  in 
Warrasqueak  bay.  All  arrangements  were  im- 
mediately taken  for  calling  in  a  sufficient  body 
of  militia  for  opposition.  In  the  night  of  the 
3d.  we  received  advice  that  they  were  at  anchor 
opposite  Jamestown.  We  then  supposed  Will- 
iamsburg to  be  their  object.  The  wind,  how- 
ever, which  had  hitherto  been  unfavorable, 
shifted  fair,  and  the  tide  being  also  in  their 
favor,  they  ascended  the  river  to  Kennon's  that 
evening  and,  with  the  next  tide,  came  up  to 
Westover.  having  on  their  way  taken  possession 
of  some  works  we  had  at  Hood's  by  which  two 
or  three  of  their  vessels  received  some  damage 
but  which  were  of  necessity  abandoned  h>j  \!bl^ 
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ought  to  be  so  commented  and  acted  on  by 
every  friend  of  free  government.—TD  James 
Madisok.  iv,  i6r  Ford  ed.^  vii,  108,  (M., 
Jan.  i?g7.) 

8811-  inCB-PEESTDENCY,  Easy  and 
honorable. — The  second  office  of  the*  gov- 
ernment is  honorable  and  easy:  the  first  is 
but  a  spJendid  misery. ^To  Elbhidge  Gerry, 
iv,  171.    Ford  ed.,  vii,  120.     (Pa.«  1797.) 

8812.  VICE-PBESIDEUCY,  Jefferson 
and. — 1  was  not  aware  of  any  necessity  of 
going  on  to  Philadelphia  im  media  tely^  yet  I  had 
cetermined  to  do  it.  as  a  mark  of  ria*^pect  to 
the  public,  and  to  do  away  the  doubts  which 
have  spread,  that  I  should  consider  the  second 
office  as  beneath  my  acceptance^ — To  James 
Madison,  iv.  161.  Ford  ei>,,  vii,  107.  (M.» 
Jan,  1797.) 

8813*  - — -  =— '.  I  know  not  from  what 
source  an  idea  has  spread  itself  *  ♦  * 
that  I  would  accept  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States*  but  not  of  Vice-President. 
When  1  retired  from  the  office  I  last  held,  no 
man  in  the  Union  less  expected  than  1  did 
ever  to  have  come  forward  again ;  and,  what- 
ever has  been  insintiated  to  the  contrary,  to 
no  man  in  the  Union  was  the  share  which 
my  name  bore  in  Uie  late  contest  more  unex- 
pected than  it  was  to  me.  If  I  had  contem- 
plated the  thing  beforehand,  and  suffered  my 
will  to  enter  into  action  at  aJl  on  it,  it  would 
have  been  in  a  direction  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  has  been  impiUed  to  me;  but  1  had 
no  right  to  a  will  on  the  subject,  much  less 
lo  control  that  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  arranging  us  according  to  our  capac- 
ities. Least  of  all  could  I  have  any  feeling^s 
which  would  revolt  at  taking  a  station  sec- 
ondary to  Mr.  Adams,  I  have  been  sec- 
ondary to  him  in  every  situation  in  which  we 
ever  acted  together  in  public  life  for  twenty 
years  past.  A  contrary  position  would  have 
been  the  novelty,  and  his  the  right  of  revolt- 
ing at  it.  Be  assured,  then,  that  if  I  had  had 
a  fibre  in  my  composition  still  looking  after 
public  office,  it  would  have  been  gratified  pre- 
cisely by  the  very  call  you  are  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  me^  and  no  other.— To  John  Lang- 
DON'.  iv,  163.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  iii.  (M.,  Jan, 
I7Q7) 

8814, .     Since   I  am   called  out, 

an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  me  is  that  tho^e 
with  whom  1  am  to  act,  shutting  their  minds 
ti>  the  unfounded  abuse  of  which  I  have  been 
the  suhject,  will  view  me  with  the  same  candor 
with  which  1  shall  certainly  act.— To  John 
Langdon.  iv,  164.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  112.  (^1., 
Jiin.  1797.) 

8815.  VICE-PRESIDENCT,  Notifica- 
tion of  election. — J  suppose  that  the  ciioice 
of  Vice-President  h^a  fallen  on  me  *  *  ^ 
I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  Senate  to  notify 
the  Vice-President  of  his  election,  I  recol- 
lect  to  have  heard,  that  on  the  first  election 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  gentlemen 
of  considerable  office  were  sent  to  notify  the 
parties  chosen.    But  this  was  the  inauguration 

*'*  Tlifs  "  Kovemtnent  in  FoRO  edit  ion.- Kdetor 


of  our  new  govern  me 
drawn  into  example, 
both  gentlemen  were 
no  messengers.  On  t 
President  will  be  on 
is  now  to  be  done  res 
considering  that  the  st 
always  present  one  dii 
in  the  present  case  ac 
siderable,  and  which 
to  be  sometimes  mm 
hope  the  Senate  will 
notification,  which 
troublesome  and  mos 
of  the  post  is  certain! 
is  the  most  rapid,  an 
it  may  be  sent  by  dt 
is  unquestionably  the 
to  the  postmaster  at 
order  to  send  it  by 
en  dan  ge  r  the  n  otifi- 
that  should  there  be 
on  this  subject  in  tt 
self-respect  might  be 
quire  i^omething  mot 
nient.  I  bt!g  leave  b 
friendship  to  declare^ 
tion  should  make  it 
sider  the  channel  of  tl 
eligible  in  every  respi 
the  mor^t  desirables  > 
of  expressing,  not  w 
ing  on  the  respect  due 
the  Senate  have  a  r 
occasion,  hut  to  rcnde 
the  exerciJ^e  of  it,  b; 
weight  the  suppositioi 
me  might  have  on  th 
—To  Henhv  Tazewi 
vii,  106.     (M.,  Jan.  i; 

8S10.  VICE-FBE 

office. — I  have  turnei 
law.s  and  find  nothing 
thni  [  might  not  h; 
[Monticello]  or  whe 
with  a  Senator;  any 
being  authorised  to  a> 
out  being  confined  to 
'^equcntly  Ui  make  a 
po>it  it  with  the  rccor 
ever.  T  ^halt  came  at 
had  first  dettrmined 
lie— Tti  Jamls  Madi 
vii,   J 16.     (  M,.   I7t}7.' 

8817,  VICE  PRE 

for. — It  <eems  poss 
may  see  me  m  Phi 
gmning  of  March,  e 
which,  if  I  were  to  i 
I  wnvild  prefer  to  all 
?=t^ntiment  nf  Clorii 
I'huniiir  JI0II  sdc^no  ' 
158.     (  M  ,  Jmu    17970 

8818.  VICE-PRE 
'^A'^  to  the  second  [c 
ii>  thi'  urirld  ahmit  w 
ci<le  in  tny  tjwn  mir 
hnve  it.  or  nnt  have 
into    the    crtimate; 
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€  people,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  justice  for 
ries,  however  great  or  small,  must,  by  the 
I  of  that  Colony,  attend  their  coun^  court, 
rach  a  distance,  with  all  their  witnesses. 
thly,  till  their  litigation  be  determined? — 
HTS  OF  British  America,  i,  136.  Ford  ed., 
|i.     (1774) 

3S2.  VIBOINIAy  Love  for.— My  native 
e  is  endeared  to  me  by  every  tie  which  can 
zh  the  human  heart. — R.  to  A.  Virginia 
EMBLY.   viii,  148.  (1809.) 

)33.  VIBGINIA,  Political  opposition 
-Better  that  any  one  [of  the  other  States] 
the  lead  [against  consolidation]  than  Vir- 
I,  where  opposition  is  considered  as  com- 
place,  and  a  mere  matter  of  form  and  habit. 
)  C.  VV.  GoocH.    vii,  430.    (M.,  1826.) 

t34.  VIBOINIA  CONSTITUTION, 
endmexits  to. — That  it  is  really  important 
rovide  a  constitution  for  our  State  can- 
be  doubted;  as  little  can  it  be  doubted 
the  ordinance  called  by  that  name  has  im- 
ant  defects.  But  before  we  attempt  it, 
should  endeavor  to  be  as  certain  as  is 
ticable  that  in  the  attempt  we  should  not 
e  bad  worse.  I  have  understood  that  Mr. 
ry  has  always  been  opnosed  to  this  under- 
ig;  and  I  confess  that  I  consider  his 
Its  and  influence  such  as  that,  were  it 
ded  that  we  should  call  a  convention  for 
purpose  of  amending,  I  should  fear  he 
It  induce  that  convention  either  to  fix 
thing  as  at  present,  or  change  it  for  the 
>e.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  that 
ns  should  be  adopted  for  coming  at  his 
s  of  the  changes  he  would  agree  to,  and 
communicating  to  him  those  which  we 
lid  propose?  Perhaps  he  might  find  ours 
50  distant  from  his,  but  that  some  mutual 
[fices  might  bring  them  together.  I  shall 
rd  my  own  ideas  to  you  as  hastily  as  my 
less  obliges  me.  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
drawn  by  the  Federal  Constitution  be- 
n  the  General  and  particular  governments 
stands  at  present,  and  to  take  every  pru- 
means  of  preventing  either  from  stepping 
it.  Though  the  experiment  has  not  yet 
a  long  enough  course  to  show  us  from 
;h  quarter  encroachments  are  most  to  be 
?d,yet  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  from  the  nature 
hings,  that  the  encroachments  of  the 
e  governments  will  tend  to  an  excess  of 
ty  which  will  correct  itself  (as  in  the  late 
mce),  while  those  of  the  General  Gov- 
lent  will  tend  to  monarchy,  which  will 
fy  itself  from  day  to  day.  instead  of 
cing  its  own  cure,  as  all  experience  shows, 
ould  rather  be  exposed  to  the  inconve- 
ces  attending  too  much  liberty  than  those 
iding  too  small  a  degree  of  it.  Then  it  is 
>rtant  to  strengthen  the  State  govern- 
ts;  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  by  any 
ige  in  the  Federal  Constitution  (for  the 
ervation  of  that  is  all  we  need  contend 
,  it  must  be  done  by  the  States  them- 
es, erecting  such  barriers  at  the  consti- 
mal  line  as  cannot  be  surmounted  either 
hemselves  or  by  the  General  Government, 
only  barrier  in  their  power  is  a  wise  gov- 
nent.  A  weak  one  will  lose  ground  in 
y  contest.    To  obtain  a  wise  and  an  able 


government,  I  consider  the  following  changes 
as  important.  Render  the  Legislature  a  de- 
sirable station  by  lessening  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives (say  to  loo)  and  lengthening 
somewhat  their  term,  and  proportion  them 
equally  among  the  electors;  adopt,  also,  a 
better  mode  of  appointing  senators.  Render 
the  Executive  a  more  desirable  post  to  men 
of  abilities  by  making  it  more  independent 
of  the  Legislature;  to  wit,  let  him  be  chosen 
by  other  electors,  for  a  longer  time,  and  in- 
eligible forever  after.  Responsibility  is  a 
tremendous  engine  in  a  free  government. 
Let  him  feel  the  whole  weight  of  it  then,  by 
taking  away  the  shelter  of  his  executive 
council.  Experience  both  ways  has  already 
established  the  superiority  of  this  measure. 
Render  the  Judiciary  respectable  by  every 
possible  means,  to  wit,  firm  tenure  in  office, 
competent  salaries,  and  reduction  of  their 
numbers.  Men  of  high  learning  and  abilities 
are  few  in  every  country;  and  by  taking  in 
those  who  are  not  so,  the  able  part  of  the 
body  have  their  hands  tied  by  the  unable. 
This  branch  of  the  government  will  have  the 
weight  of  the  conflict  on  their  hands,  because 
they  will  be  the  last  appeal  of  reason.  These 
are  my  general  ideas  of  amendments;  but, 
preserving  the  ends,  I  should  be  flexible  and 
conciliatory  as  to  the  means. — To  Archibald 
Stuart,  iii,  314.  Ford  ed.,  v,  408.  (Pa., 
Dec.  1 791.) 

8835.  VIBOINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Bill  of  rights. — The  fact  is  unquestionable 
that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia,  were  originally  drawn  by  George 
Mason,  one  of  our  really  great  men,  and  of 
the  first  order  of  greatness. — To  Augustus 
B.  Woodward,  vii,  405.  Ford  ed.,  x,  341. 
(M..  1825.) 

8836.  VIBOINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Equal  rights  and.— The  basis  of  our  [Vir- 
ginia]   Constitution   is   in   opposition   to   the 
principle  of  equal  political  rights,  refusing  to 
all   but   freeholders  any  participation   in   the 
natural   right  of  self-government.     It  is  be- 
lieved, for  example,  that  a  very  great  majority 
of    the    militia,    on    whom    the    burthen    of 
military  duty  was  imposed  in  the  late  war, 
were  unrepresented  in  the  legislature,  which 
imposed  this  burthen  on  them.    However  na- 
ture  may   by   mental   or  physical   disqualifi- 
cations have  marked  infants  and  the  weaker 
sex  for  the  protection,  rather  than  the  direc- 
tion of  government,  yet  among  the  men  who 
either  pay  or  fight  for  their  country,  no  line 
of  right  can  be  drawn.     The  exclusion  of  a 
majority  of  our  freemen  from  the  right  of 
representation    is    merely    arbitrary,    and    an 
usurpation  of  the  minority  over  the  majority; 
•  for   it    is   believed    that   the   non-freeholders 
'  compose  the  majority  of  our  free  and  adult 
I  male  citizens.     And  even  among  our  citizens 
who   participate   in   the   representative  privi- 
lege,  the  equality  of  political  right  is  entirely 
!  prostrated  by  our  constitution.     Upon  which 
I  principle  of  right  or  reason  can  any  one  jus- 
I  tify  the  giving  to  every  citizen  of  Warwick 
I  as    much    weight   in   the   government   as   to 
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be  alterable,  as  their  other  ordinances  were, 
they  would  have  called  it  an  ordinance;  but 
they  have  called  it  a  coiutitution,  which, 
ex  in  termini,  means  "  an  act  above  the  power 
of  the  ordinary  legislature."  I  answer  that 
constitutio,  constitutum,  statutum,  lex,  are 
convertible  terms.  *  ♦  *  Thirdly.  But,  say 
they,  the  people  have  acquiesced,  and  this 
has  i^ivcn  it  an  authority  superior  to  the  laws. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  did  not  rebel  against 
it;  and  was  that  a  time  for  the  people  to  rise 
in  rebellion?  Should  a  prudent  acquiescence, 
at  a  critical  time,  be  construed  into  a  con- 
firmation of  every  illegal  thing  done  during 
that  period?  Besides,  why  should  they  rebel? 
At  an  annual  election  they  had  chosen  dele- 
gates for  the  year,  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
powers  of  legislation,  and  to  manage  the 
great  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
These  delegates  thought  the  contest  would  be 
best  managed  by  an  organized  government. 
They,  therefore,  among  others,  passed  an  or- 
dinance of  government.  They  did  not  pre- 
sume to  call  it  perpetual  and  unalterable. 
They  well  knew  they  had  no  power  to  make 
it  so;  that  our  choice  of  them  had  been  for 
no  such  purpose,  and  at  a  time  when  we  could 
have  no  such  purpose  in  contemplation.  Had 
an  unalterable  form  of  government  been  med- 
itated, perhaps  we  should  have  chosen  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  people.  There  was  no  cause, 
then,  for  the  people  to  rise  in  rebellion.  But 
to  what  dangerous  lengths  will  this  argu- 
ment lead  ?  Did  the  acquiescence  of  the  Colo- 
nies under  the  various  acts  of  power  exercised 
by  Great  Britain  in  our  infant  state,  confirm 
these  acts,  and  so  far  invest  them  with  the 
authority  of  the  people  as  to  render  them  un- 
alterable, and  our  present  resistance  wrong? 
On  every  unauthoritative  exercise  of  power 
by  the  legislature  must  the  people  rise  in  re- 
bellion, or  their  silence  be  construed  into  a 
surrender  of  that  power  to  them?  If  so, 
how  many  rebellions  should  we  have  had 
already?  One  certainly  for  every  session  of 
assembly.  The  other  States  in  the  Union  have 
been  of  opinion  that  to  render  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment unalterable  by  ordinary  acts  of  As- 
sembly, the  people  must  delegate  persons  with 
special  powers.  They  have  accordingly 
chosen  special  conventions  to  form  and  fix 
tiieir  governments.  The  individuals  then  who 
maintain  the  contrary  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try, should  have  the  modesty  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  they  may  be  wrong,  and  the  rest 
of  America  right.  But  if  there  be  only  a 
possibility  of  their  being  wrong,  if  only  a 
plausible  doubt  remains  of  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  of  government,  is  it  not  better  to 
remove  that  doubt  by  placing  it  on  a  bottom 
which  none  will  dispute?  If  they  be  right  we 
shall  only  have  the  unnecessary  trouble  of 
meeting  once  in  convention.  If  they  be  wrong, 
they  expose  us  to  the  hazard  of  having  no 
fundamental  rights  at  all.  True  it  is.  this  is 
no  time  for  deliberating  on  forms  of  govern- 
ment While  an  enemy  is  within  our  bowels, 
the  first  object  is  to  expel  him.  But  when 
this  shall  be  done,  when  peace  shall  be  estab- 
lished, and  leisure  given  us  for  intrenching 


within  good  forms  the  rights  for  which  we 
have  bled,  let  no  man  be  found  indolent 
enough  to  decline  a  little  more  trouble  for 
placing  them  beyond  the  reach  of  question. 
— Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  364.  Ford  ed., 
iii,  226.  (1782.)  See  Virginia,  Conven- 
tions. 

8840.  VIBGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Bepresentation  under.— The  first  Constitu- 
tion [of  Virginia]  was  formed  when  we  were 
new  and  inexperienced  in  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  first,  too,  which  was 
formed  in  the  whole  United  States.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  time  and  trial  have  dis- 
covered very  capital  defects  in  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  the  State,  who  pay  and 
fight  for  its  support,  are  unrepresented  in  the 
Legislature,  the  roll  of  freeholders  entitled  to 
vote,  not  including  generally  the  half  of  those 
on  the  roll  of  the  militia,  or  of  the  tax- 
gatherers.  Among  those  who  share  the  rep- 
resentation, the  shares  are  very  unequal. 
Thus  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  only  one 
hundred  fighting  men,  has  an  equal  represen- 
tation with  the  county  of  Loudon,  which  has 
one  thousand  seven  hundred-  and  forty-six. 
So  that  every  man  in  Warwick  has  as  much 
influence  as  seventeen  men  in  Loudon. — Notes 
ON  Virginia,  viii,  359.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  222. 
(1782.) 

8841.  VIBGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Bepublican  heresies  in.— Inequality  of  rep- 
resentation in  both  houses  of  our  Legislature, 
is  not  the  only  republican  heresy  in  this  first 
essay  of  our  revolutionary  patriots  at  forming 
a  constitution.  For  let  it  be  agreed  that  a 
government  is  republican  in  proportion  as 
every  member  composing  it  has  his  equal 
voice  in  the  direction  of  its  concerns  (not 
indeed  in  person,  which  would  be  imprac- 
ticable beyond  the  limits  of  a  city,  or  a  small 
township,  but)  by  representatives  chosen  by 
himself,  and  responsible  to  him  at  short  pe- 
riods, and  let  us  bring  to  the  test  of  this  canon 
every  branch  of  our  Constitution.  In  the 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
chosen  by  less  than  half  the  people,  and  not 
at  all  in  proportion  to  those  who  do  choose. 
The  Senate  are  still  more  disproportionate, 
and  for  long  terms  of  irresponsibility.  In  the 
Executive,  the  Governor  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  of  their 
control :  his  Council  equally  so,  and  at  best 
but  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  wagon.  In  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  judges  of  the  highest  courts  are  de- 
pendent on  none  but  themselves.  In  England, 
where  judges  were  named  and  removable  at 
the  will  of  an  hereditary  executive,  from 
which  branch  most  misrule  was  feared,  and 
has  flowed,  it  was  a  great  point  gained,  by 
fixing  them  for  life,  to  make  them  independ- 
ent of  that  executive.  But  in  a  government 
founded  on  the  public  will,  this  principle 
operates  in  an  onoosite  direction,  and  against 
that  will.  There,  too.  they  are  still  removable 
on  a  concurrence  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  But  we  have  made  them  in- 
dependent of  the  nation  itself.  They  are  irre» 
movable,  but  by  their  own  body,  for  any  dfe- 
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pravities  of  conduct,  and  even  by  their  own 
body  for  the  imbecilities  of  dotage.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  inferior  courts  are  self-chosen, 
are  for  life,  and  perpetuate  their  own  body  in 
succession  forever,  so  that  a  faction  once 
possessing  themselves  of  the  bench  of  a 
cotmty,  can  never  be  broken  up,  but  hold 
their  county  in  chains,  forever  indissoluble. 
Yet  these  justices  are  the  real  executive  as 
well  as  judiciary,  in  all  our  minor  and  most 
ordinary  concerns.  They  tax  us  at  will ;  fill 
the  office  of  sheriff,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  executive  officers  of  the  county;  name 
nearly  all  our  military  leaders,  which  leaders, 
once  named,  are  removable  but  by  themselves. 
The  juries,  our  judges  of  all  fact,  and  of  law 
when  they  choose  it,  are  not  selected  by  the 
people,  nor  amenable  to  them.  They  are 
chosen  by  an  officer  named  by  the  court  and 
executive.  Chosen,  did  I  say?  Picked  up  bv 
the  sheriff  from  the  loungers  of  the  court 
yard,  after  everything  respectable  has  retired 
from  it.  Where,  then,  is  our  republicanism  to 
be  found  ?  Not  in  our  Constitution  certainly, 
but  merely  in  the  spirit  of  our  people.  That 
would  oblige  even  a  despot  to  govern  us  re- 
publicanly.  Owing  to  this  spirit,  and  to  noth- 
ing in  the  form  of  our  Constitution,  all  things 
have  gone  well.  But  this  fact,  so  trium- 
phantly misquoted  by  the  enemies  of  reforma- 
tion, is  not  the  fruit  of  our  Constitution,  but 
has  prevailed  in  spite  of  it.  Our  functionaries 
have  done  well,  because  generally  honest  men. 
If  any  were  not  so.  they  feared  to  show  it. 
— To  Sa MITEL  Kerchival.  vii,  10.  Ford 
ED.,  x.  38.     (M.,  1816.) 

8842.  VIRGINIA     CONSTITUTION, 

Revision  of. — Let  us  [Virginia]  provide  in 
our  Constitution  for  its  revision  at  stated  pe- 
riods. What  these  periods  should  be,  nature 
herself  indicates.  By  the  European  tables  of 
mortality,  of  the  adults  living  at  any  one  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  majority  will  be  dead  in  about 
nineteen  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
then,  a  new  majority  is  come  into  place;  or. 
in  other  words,  a  new  generation.  Each  gen- 
eration is  as  independent  of  the  one  preced- 
ing, as  that  was  of  all  which  had  gone  before. 
It  has.  then,  like  them,  a  right  to  choose  for 
itself  the  form  of  government  it  believes 
most  promotive  of  its  own  happiness ;  con- 
sequently, to  accommodate  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  re- 
ceived from  its  predecessors ;  and  it  is  for 
the  peace  and  good  of  mankind,  that  a  solemn 
opportunity  of  doing  this  every  nineteen  or 
twenty  years,  should  be  provided  by  the  con- 
stitution :  so  that  it  may  be  handed  on.  with 
periodical  repair^,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, to  the  end  of  time,  if  anything  human 
can  so  lonp:  endure.— To  Samuel  Kerchiv.xl. 
vii.  i>    Ford  kd..  x,  42.     ( M.,  1816.) 

8843.  VIRGINIA  CONSTITUTION, 
War  power. — The  power  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  of  contracting  alliances. 
of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  of 
rai^injj  and  introducing  armed  forces,  of 
buiMing  armed  vessels,  forts,  or  stronghold^, 
of  coininj^  money  or  regulating  its  value,  of 
regulating  weights  and  measures,  we  leave  to 


be  exercised  under  the  authority  of  tbe  Coo*. 
federation ;  but  in  all  cases  respecting  tlm 
which  are  out  of  the  said  Confederation,  ditj 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Governor,  ttndff 
the  regulation  of  such  laws  as  the  L^slatm 
may  think  it  expedient  to  pass.~nnFOfiD 
Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii.  446.  Fod 
ED.,  iii,  326.    (1783.) 

JB844.  VIRTUE,    Agriculture   and-! 

think  our  governments  will  remain  virtuous 
for  many  centuries ;  as  long  as  they  are  chi«i|f 
agricultural ;  and  this  will  be  as  long  as  there 
shall  be  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America.* 
—To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  479 
(P.,  Dec.  1787.) 

8845. .    That  there  is  much  via 

and  misery  in  the  world,  I  know ;   but  more 
virtue  and  happiness  I  believe,  at  least  in  onr 
part  of  it ;  the  latter  being  the  lot  of  those 
employed  in  agriculture  in  a  greater  degree  I 
than  of  other  callings.— To  Abbe  Saliiiakkis.  I 
V,  516.    (M.,  1810.)  ^  1 

8846.  VTBTUE,  Ambition  and.— It  is  a  i 

sublime  truth  that  a  bold,  unequivocal  virtue 
is  the  best  handmaid  even  to  ambition.— To 
John  Jay.    iii,  52.     (P.,  1789) 

8847.  VTBTTJB,  Aristocracy  of  .—Nature 
has  wisely  provided  an  aristocracy  of  virtue 
and  talent  for  the  direction  of  the  interests 
of  society,  and  scattered  it  with  equal  hand 
through  all  its  conditions. — Autobiographt. 
i,  .36.    Ford  ed.,  i,  49.     (1821.) 

8848.  VIBTTJE,  Essence  of.— Virtue 
does  not  consist  in  the  act  we  do,  but  in  the 
end  it  is  to  effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  hap- 
piness of  him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  it  is 
virtuous,  while  in  a  society  under  different 
circumstances  and  opinions,  the  same  act 
might  produce  pain,  and  would  be  vicious. 
The  essence  of  virtue  is  in  doing  good  to 
others,  while  what  is  good  may  be  one  thing 
in  one  society,  and  its  contrary  in  another— 
To  John  Adams,    vii,  40.     (M.,  1816.) 

8849.  VIRTUE,  Happiness  and.— With- 
out virtue,  happiness  cannot  be. — To  Amos  J- 
Cook,    vi,  532.    (M.,  1816.) 

8850.  VIRTUE,    Interest    and.— Virtue 

and  interest  are  inseparable. — To  George 
Logan.    Ford  ed.,  x,  69.     (P.F..  1816.) 

8851.  VIRTUE,  Not  hereditary.— Vir- 
tue is  not  hereditary. — To  William  Johnsos. 
vii.  291.    Ford  ed.,  x,  227.    (M..  1823.) 

8852.  VIRTUE,  Practice  of. — Encourage 
all  your  virtuous  dispositions,  and  exercise 
them  whenever  an  opportunity  arises:  being 
assured  that  they  will  gain  in  strength  by  ex- 
ercise, as  a  limb  of  the  body  does,  and  that 
exercise  will  make  them  habitual.  From  the 
practice  of  the  purest  virtue,  you  may  be  as- 
sured you  will  derive  the  most  sublime  coin- 

this 


cad  :  '•  Ithink 


♦  In  the  Congress  edition.  Vol. 
extract  has  been  "  edited  "  so  as  to  read 
we  shall  be  so  [virtuous^  as  lonR:  as  agricultunr '» 
onr  principal  object,  which  will  be  the  caiie.  whi> 
there  remain  vacant  lands  in  any  part  of  America' 
-  Editor. 
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cry  moment  oi  life,  and  in  the  mo- 
rath.— To  Peter  Carr.    i,  396.    (P., 

riBTTJEy  Principles  of.— Evcry- 
ieful  which  contributes  to  fix  in  the 
and  practices  of  virtue.  When  any 
ct  of  charity  or  of  gratitude,  for 
s  presented  either  to  our  sight  or 
n,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  its 
d  feel  a  strong  desire  in  ourselves 
:haritable  and  grateful  acts  also. — 
Skipwith.    Ford  ed.,  i,  396.    (M., 

nOlTTJE,  Public  office  and. — For 

the  public  happiness,  those  persons, 
ure  has  endowed  with  genius  and 
uld  be  rendered  by  liberal  education 

receive,  and  able  to  guard  the  sa- 
it  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their 
Izens;  and  they  should  be  called 
harge  without  regard  to  wealth, 
her  accidental  condition  or  circum- 
iFFusioN  OF  Knowledge  Bill. 
i,  221.  (1779.) 
CON.— See  Optics. 
TOUSTEY  (Comte  de),  Alien  law 
ney  has  in  truth  been  the  principal 
ed  at  by  the  [Alien]  law. — To  James 

iv,  239.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  248.  (Pa., 
)     See  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws. 

rOLKEY  (Comte  de),  Opposed  to 

Iney  and  a  shipload  of  French  sail 
*  ♦  It  's  natural  to  expect  they  go 
tations  calculated  to  fan  the  flame, 
olney.  He  is  most  thoroughly  im- 
th  the  importance  of  preventing;  war, 
onsidered  with  reference  lo  the  in- 
the  two  countries,  of  the  cause  of  re- 
n,  or  of  man  on  the  broad  scale. — To 
DisoN.     iv,  245.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  262. 

1798.) 

70LUNTEEBS,  Organizing.— I 
uraged  the  acceptance  of  volunteers, 
o]  have  oflfered  themselves  with 
rity    in    every   part    of    the    Union.* 

ordered  to  be  organized  *  *  *  . — 
\nnual  Message,  viii.  87.  Ford  r.u., 
Oct.  1807.)     See  Army  and  Mimtia. 

T'OTES,  Traffic  in.— I  believe  we 
ri  the  danger  of  buying  and  selling 
making  the  number  of  voters  too 
any  means  of  purcfiase. — To  Jere- 
OR.     Ford  ed.,  vii,  454.     (M.,  Aug. 

70TING,  Courtesy  to  age. — Older 
resenting  themselves  should  be  re- 
vote  before  the  younger  ones,  and 
lature  shall  provide  for  the  secure 
enient  claim  and  exercise  of  this 
)f  age. — Notes  for  a  Constitution 
^fIA.  Ford  ED.,  vi,  521.  (1794.) 
70TING,  Viva  voce.— All  free 
ms  of  full  age  and  sane  mind  ♦  *  * 
a  right  to  vote  for  delegates.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
11  give  their  votes  personally,  and 
?. — Proposed  Virginia  Con.stitu- 
,  444.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  323.  (1783) 
>se  Burr's  treason.— Editor. 


8861.  WABASH  PBOPHET,  Preten- 
sions of.— The  Wabash  Prophet  is  more 
rogue  than  fool,  if  to  be  a  rogue  is  not  the 
greatest  of  all  follies.  He  arose  to  notice 
while  I  was  in  the  administration,  and  became, 
of  course,  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  for  me. 
*  ♦  *  His  declared  object  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  red  brethren,  and  their  return  to 
their  pristine  manner  of  living.  He  pretended 
to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the 
Great  Spirit;  that  he  was  instructed  by  Him 
to  make  known  to  the  Indians  that  they  were 
created  by  Him  distinct  from  the  whites,  of 
different  natures,  for  different  purposes,  and 
placed  under  different  circumstances,  adapted 
to  their  nature  and  destinies:  that  they  must 
return  from  all  the  ways  of  the  whites  to  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  their  forefathers;  they 
must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  hogs,  of  bullocks,  of 
sheep,  &c.,  the  deer  and  buffalo  having  been 
created  for  their  food;  they  must  not  make 
bread  of  wheat  but  of  Indian  corn ;  they  must 
not  wear  linen  nor  woollen,  but  dress  like  their 
fathers  in  the  skins  and  furs  of  animals;  they 
must  not  drink  ardent  spirits,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member whether  he  extended  his  inhibitions  to 
the  gun  and  gunpowder,  in  favor  of  the  bow  and 
arrow.  I  concluded  from  all  this  that  he  was 
a  visionary,  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  their 
antiquities,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  lead  back 
his  brethren  to  the  fancied  beatitudes  of  their 
golden  age.  I  thought  there  was  little  danger 
of  his  making  many  proselytes  from  the  habits 
and  comfort  they  haa  learned  from  the  whites, 
to  the  habits  and  privations  of  savageism,  and 
no  great  harm  if  he  did.  We  let  him  go 
on,  therefore,  unmolested.  But  his  followers 
increased  till  the  English  thought  him  worth 
corruption  and  found  him  corruptible.  I  sup- 
pose his  views  were  then  changed;  but  his  pro- 
ceedings in  consequence  of  them  were  after  I 
left  the  administration,  and  are,  therefore,  un- 
known to  me. — To  John  Adams,  vi,  49.  Ford 
ED.,   ix,   346.     (M.,    1812.) 

8862.  WALSH  (Bobert),  EngUsh  critics 
and.— The  malevolence  and  impertinence  of 
Great  Britain's  critics  and  writers  really  called 
for  the  rod,  and  I  rejoiced  when  I  heard  it  was 
in  hands  so  able  to  wield  it  with  strength  and 
correctness.  Your  work  will  furnish  the  first 
volume  of  every  future  American  history ;  the 
Anti-Revolutionary  part  especially. — To  Robert 
Walsh.     Ford  ed.,  x,  155.     (M.,  1820.) 

8863. .  After  the  severe  chas- 
tisement given  b^  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  American 
Register  to  English  Scribblers,  which  they  well 
deserved  and  I  was  delighted  to  see,  I  hoped 
there  would  be  an  end  of  this  inter-crimination, 
and  that  both  parties  would  prefer  the  course 
of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  and  I  think  their 
considerate  writers  have  since  shown  that  dis- 
position, and  that  it  would  prevail  if  equally  cul- 
tivated by  us. — To  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  Ford  ed., 
X,  325.     (M.,  1824.) 

8864.  WABy  Abhorrent.—-!  abhor  war 
and  view  it  as  the  greatest  scourge  of  man- 
kind.— To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  173.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  122.     (Pa.,  1797.) 

8865.  WAB,  America  and. — The  insu- 
lated state  in  which  nature  has  placed  the 
American  continent  should  so  far  avail  it  that 
no  spark  of  war  kindled  in  the  other  quarters 
of  the  globe  should  be  wafted  across  the  wide 
oceans  which  separate  us  from  them. — To 
Baron  Humboldt,  vi,  268.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  431. 
(M.,  1813.) 
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8880.  WABy  Embargo  v».— ^I  have  ever 
been  anxious  to  avoid  a  war  with  England, 
unless  forced  by  a  situation  more  losing  than 
war  itself.  But  I  did  believe  we  could  coerce 
her  to  justice  by  peaceable  means,  and  the 
Embargo,  evaded  as  it  was,  proved  it  would 
have  coerced  her  had  it  been  honestly  execu- 
ted.— To  Henry  Dearborn,  v,  529.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  278.    (M.,  July  1810.) 

8881.  WAB,  Evils  of.— The  evils  of  war 
are  great  in  their  endurance,  and  have  a 
long  reckoning  for  ages  to  come. — R.  to  A. 
Pittsburg  Republicans,    viii,  142.     (1808.) 

8882.  WAB,  Executives  and.—- We  have 
received  a  report  that  the  French  Directory 
has  proposed  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
United  States  to  the  Council  of  Ancients,  who 
have  rejected  it  Thus  we  see  two  nations, 
who  love  one  another  affectionately,  brought 
by  the  ill  temper  of  their  executive  adminis- 
trations, to  the  very  brink  of  a  necessity  to 
imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  each  other. 
— To  Aaron  Burr.  iv.  187.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
148.     (Pa.,  June  1797) 

8883.  WAB,  Genius  for.— I  see  the  diffi- 
culties and  defects  we  have  to  encounter  in 
war,  and  should  expect  disasters  if  we  had 
an  enemy  on  land  capable  of  inflicting  them. 
But  the  weakness  of  our  enemy  there  will 
make  our  first  errors  innocuous,  and  the  seeds 
of  genius  which  nature  sows  with  even  hand 
through  every  age  and  country,  and  which 
need  only  soil  and  season  to  germinate,  will 
develop  themselves  among  our  military  men. 
Some  of  them  will  become  prominent,  and 
seconded  by  the  native  energy  of  our  citizens, 
will  soon,  I  hope,  to  our  force  add  the 
benefits  of  skill. — To  William  Duane.  vi, 
75.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  365.    (M.,  Aug.  1812.) 

8884.  WAB,  Holy.— If  ever  there  was  a 
holy  war,  it  was  that  which  saved  our  liberties 
and  gave  us  independence. — To  J.  W.  Eppes. 
vi,  246.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  416.    (M.,  18 13.) 

8885. .  The  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion will  be  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of 
posterity  through  all  future  ages. — To  J.  W. 
Eppes.  vi,  194.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  395.  (P.F.,  Sep. 
1813.) 

8886.  WAB,  Honor  and. — We  are 
alarmed  here  [Virginia]  with  the  apprehen- 
sions of  war,  and  sincerely  anxious  that  it 
may  be  avoided ;  but  not  at  the  expense  either 
of  our  faith  or  honor. — To  Tench  Coxe. 
iv,  105.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

8887.  WABy  Indian  allies  in. — [I  argued 
in  cabinet]  against  employing  Indians  in  war. 
[It  was]  a  dishonorable  policy. — The  Anas. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  183.     (1792.) 

8888.  WAB,  Injury.-— If  nations  go  to 
war  for  every  degree  of  injury,  there  would 
never  be  peace  on  earth. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.     v,  133.  (  W..  1807.) 

8889.  WAB,  Insult  and.— I  think  it  to 
our  interest  to  punish  the  first  insult ;  because 
an  insult  unpunished  is  the  parent  of  many 
others. — To  John  Jay.  i,  405.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
89.    (P.,  178.S.) 


8890. .     It   is   an   eternal   truth 

that  acquiescence  under  insult  is  not  the  way 
to  escape  war. — To  H.  Tazewell,  iv,  121. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  31.    (M.,  1795.) 

8891.  WABy  Intereet  and. — Never  was 
so  much  false  arithmetic  employed  on  any 
subject,  as  that  which  has  been  employed  to 
persuade  nations  that  it  is  their  interest  to  go 
to  war.  Were  the  money  which  it  has  cost 
to  gain,  at  the  close  of  a  long  war,  a  little 
town,  or  a  little  territory,  the  right  to  cut 
wood  here,  or  to  calch  fish  there,  expended 
in  improving  what  they  already  possess,  in 
making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building  ports, 
improving  the  arts,  and  finding  employment 
for  their  idle  poor,  it  would  render  them 
much  stronger,  much  wealthier  and  happier. 
This  I  hope  will  be  our  wisdom. — Notes  on 
Virginia,  viii,  413.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  279. 
(1782.) 

8892.  WABy  Justifiable.— On  the  final 
and  formal  declarations  of  England,  that  she 
never  would  repeal  her  Orders  of  Council  as 
to  us,  until  those  of  France  should  be  repealed 
as  to  other  nations  as  well  as  us,  and  that  no 
practicable  arrangement  against  her  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen  could  be  proposed  or 
devised,  war  was  justly  declared,  and  ought 
to  have  been  declared. — To  J.  W.  Eppes.  vi, 
196.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  396.    (P.F.,  Sep.  1813.) 

8893.  WABy  LosBes  in  Bevolutionary.— 

I  think  that  upon  the  whole  [our  loss  during 
the  war]  has  been  about  one-half  the  number 
lost  by  the  British ;  in  some  instances  more, 
but  in  others  less.  This  difference  is  ascribed 
to  our  superiority  in  taking  aim  when  we 
fire;  every  soldier  in  our  army  having  been 
intimate  with  his  gun  from  his  infancy. — To 

.    i,  208.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  157.     (Wg., 

1778.) 

8894.  WAB,  Markets  and.— To  keep  open 
sufficient  markets  is  the  very  first  object  to- 
wards maintaining  the  popularity  of  the  war. 
— To  President  Madison,  vi,  78.  (M.,  Aug. 
1812.) 

8895.  WAB,   Monarchies   and.— War   is 

not  the  most  favorable  moment  for  divesting 
the  monarchy  of  power.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  the  moment  when  the  energy  of  a  single 
hand  shows  itself  in  the  most  seducing  form. 
—To  H.  S.  Crevecceur.    ii,  458.     (P.,  1788.) 

8896.  WAB,  Moral  duty.— When  wrongs 
are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  they  will 
be  borne,  resistance  becomes  morality. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.    v,  133.     (W.,  1807.) 

8897.  WAB,  One  enough.— I  have  seen 
enough  of  one  war  never  to  wish  to  see  an- 
other.— To  John  Adams,  iv,  104.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  505.     (M.,  1794.) 

8898. .     I  think  one  war  enough 

for  the  life  of  one  man ;  and  you  and  I  have 
gone  through  one  which  at  least  may  lessen 
our  impatience  to  embark  in  another.  Still, 
if  it  becomes  necessary,  we  must  meet  it  like 
men,  old  men  indeed,  but  yet  good  for  some- 
thing.— To  John  Langdon.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  201. 
(M.,  1808.) 
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small  garrison  of  fifty  men  placed  there,  on 
the  enemy's  landing  to  invest  the  works.  In- 
telligence of  their  having  quitted  the  station 
at  Jamestown,  from  which  we  supposed  they 
meant  to  land  for  Williamsburg,  and  of  their 
having  got  in  the  evening  to  Kennon*s,  reached 
us  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  was  the 
first  indication  of  their  meaning  to  penetrate 
towards  this  place  (Richmond)  or  Petersburg. 
As  the  orders  for  drawing  militia  here  had  been 
given  but  two  days,  no  opposition  was  in  readi- 
ness. Every  effort  was  therefore  necessary,  to 
withdraw  the  arms  and  other  military  stores, 
records.  &c.,  from  this  place.  Every  effort  was, 
accordingly,  exerted  to  convey  them  to  the 
foundry  five  miles,  and  to  a  laboratory  six 
miles,  above  this  place,  till  about  sunset  of  that 
day,  when  we  learned  the  enemy  had  come  to  an 
anchor  at  Westover  that  morning.  We  then 
knew  that  this,  and  not  Petersburg  was  their 
object,  and  began  to  carry  across  the  river 
everything  remaining  here,  and  to  remove  what 
had  been  transported  to  the  foundry  and  labora- 
tory to  Westham,  the  nearest  crossing,  seven 
miles  above  this  place,  which  operation  was 
continued  till  they  had  approached  very  near. 
They  marched  from  Westover  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  and  entered  Rich- 
mond at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th. 
A  regiment  of  infantry  and  about  thirty  horse 
continued  on.  without  halting,  to  the  foundry. 
They  burned  that,  the  boring  mill,  the  majjazine 
and  two  other  houses,  and  proceeded  to  West- 
ham  :  but  nothing  being  in  their  power  there, 
they  retired  to  Richmond.  The  next  morninK. 
they  burned  some  buildings  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  with  what  stores  remained  in 
them,  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  private 
stores  and.  about  twelve  o  clock,  retired  towards 
Westover.  where  they  encamped  within  the  neck 
the  next  day.  The  loss  sustained  is  not  yet 
accurately  known.  As  far  as  1  have  been  able 
to  discover,  it  consisted,  at  this  place,  of  about 
three  hundred  muskets,  some  soldiers*  clothing 
to  a  small  amount,  some  quartermaster's  stores, 
of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  sides  of 
leather  was  the  principal  article,  part  of  the 
artificer's  tools,  and  three  wagons.  Besides 
which,  five  brass  four  pounders  which  we  had 
sunk  in  the  river,  were  discovered  to  them, 
raised  and  carried  off.  At  the  foundry  we  lost 
the  greater  part  of  the  papers  belonging  to  the 
Auditor's  oflice,  and  of  the  books  and  papers 
of  the  Council  office.  About  five  or  six  tons 
of  powder,  as  we  conjecture,  was  thrown  into 
the  canal,  of  which  there  will  be  a  considerable 
saving  by  remanufacturing  it.  The  roof  of  the 
foundry  was  burned,  but  the  stacks  of  chim- 
neys and  furnaces  not  at  all  injured.  The  bor- 
ng  mill  was  consumed.  Within  less  than  forty- 
eight  holers  from  the  time  of  their  landing,  and 
nineteen  from  our  knowing  their  destination, 
they  had  penetrated  thirty-three  miles,  done  the 
whole  injury,  and  retired. — To  General  Wash- 
iNGTo.N.     i,  282.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  405.     (M.,  1809.) 

8829. .     Their  numbers,  from  the 

best  intelligence  I  have  had,  are  about  fifteen 
hundred  infantry  ;  and.  as  to  their  cava'ry,  ac- 
counts vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  the  whole  commanded  by  the  parricide 
Arnold.  Our  militia,  dispersed  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  can  be  called  in  but  sIdwIv. 
On  the  day  the  enemy  advanced  to  this  place, 
two  hundred  only  were  embodied.  They  were 
of  this  town  and  its  neighborhood  and  were 
too  few  to  do  anything.  At  this  time  they  arc 
assembled  in  y)retty  considerable  numbers  on 
the  south  side  of  James  River,  but  are  not  yet 
brought  to  a  point.  On  the  north  side  are  two 
or  three  small  bodies,  amounting  in  the  whole. 


to  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  enemy 
at  four  o'clock  yesterday  evening,  still  remain- 
ing in  their  encampment  at  westover  and 
Berkeley  Neck.  In  the  meanwhile.  Baron  Steu- 
ben, a  zealous  friend,  has  descended  from  the 
dignity  of  his  proper  command  to  direct  our 
smallest  movements.  His  vigilance  has  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  the  want  of  force  in  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  crossing  the  river, 
which  might  have  been  very  fatal.  He  has  been 
assiduously  employed  in  preparing  equipments 
for  the  militia  as  they  should  assemble,  point- 
ing them  to  a  proper  object,  and  other  offices  of 
a  good  commander.  Should  they  loiter  a  little 
longer,  and  he  be  able  to  have  a  sufficient  force, 
1  still  flatter  myself  they  will  not  escape  with 
total  impunity.  To  what  place  they  will  point 
their  next  exertions,  we  cannot  even  conjecture. 
The  whole  country  on  the  tide  waters  and 
some  distance  from  them  is  equally  open  to- 
similar  insult. — To  General  Washington,  i, 
284.     Ford  ed.,  ii,  408.     (January  1781.) 

8830.  VIBOINIA,    Conventions  in.— 

These  were  at  first  chosen  anew  for  every  par- 
ticular session.  But  in  March,  1775,  thev  rec- 
ommended to  the  people  to  choose  a  convention 
which  should  continue  in  office  a  year.  This 
was  done,  accordingly,  in  April,  1775.  and  in 
July  following  that  convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  election  of  delegates  in  the  month 
of  April  annually.  It  is  well  known,  that  in 
July,  1775,  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  and 
establishment  of  republican  government,  had 
never  yet  entered  into  any  person's  mind.  A 
convention,  therefore,  chosen  under  that  ordi- 
nance, cannot  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  for 
the  purposes  which  certainly  did  not  exist  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  passed  it.  Under  this 
ordinance,  at  the  annual  election  in  April.  1776. 
a  convention  for  the  year  was  chosen.  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  establishment  of  a  new  form 
of  government,  were  not  even  the  objects  of  the 
people  at  large.  One  extract  from  the  pamphlet 
called  Common  Sense  had  appeared  in  the 
Virginia  papers  in  February,  and  copies  01  the 
pamphlet  itself  had  got  'n  a  few  hands.  Rut  the 
idea  had  not  been  opened  to  the  mass  cf  the 
people  in  April,  much  less  can  it  l)e  said  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  in  its  fa\or.  So 
that  the  electors  of  April.  1776.  no  more  than 
the  legslators  of  July,  1775.  not  thinking  of 
independence  and  a  permanent  republic,  couid 
not  mean  to  vest  in  these  deleg^ates  powers  of 
establishing  them,  or  any  authorities  other  th?.n 
those  of  the  ordinary  legislature.  So  far  as  a 
temporary  organization  of  government  was 
necessary  to  render  our  opposition  energetic, 
so  far  their  organization  was  valid.  But  thcv 
received  in  their  creation  no  powers  but  what 
were  given  to  every  legislature  before  and  since 
They  could  not.  therefore,  pass  an  act  tran- 
scendent to  the  powers  of  other  legislatures.— 
Notes  on  Virgi.via.  viii.  363.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  22K. 
(1782.)     See  Virginia  Constitution,  Repeal- 

AIULITY. 

8831.  VIRGINIA,  Division  of  counties. 

— In  what  terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  truth,  shall  we  speak  of  a 
late  -nstruction  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colonv 
of  Virginia,  by  which  he  is  forbidden  to  assent 
to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless 
the  new  county  will  consent  to  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  Assembly?  That  Colony  has  as  yet 
aflixed  no  boundary  to  the  westward.  Their 
western  counties,  therefore,  are  of  an  indefinite 
extent.  Some  of  them  are  actually  seated 
many  hundred  miles  from  their  eastern  limits. 
Is  it  possible,  then,  that  his  Majesty  can  hr.ve 
l)estowed  a  single  thought  on  the  situation  of 
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8911. .    As  the  Executive  cannot 

decide  the  question  of  war  on  the  affirmative 
side,  neither  ought  it  to  do  so  on  the  negative 
side,  by  preventing  the  competent  body  from 
deliberating  on  the  question.* — To  James 
Madison,    iii,  519.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  192.    (1793) 

8912. If  Congress  are  to  act 

on  the  question  of  war,  they  have  a  rieht  to 
information  [from  the  Executive].— To 
James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  221.  (Pa., 
March  1798.) 

8913 ,    We   had   reposed   great 

confidence  in  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  declare  war.  Yet  it  can  be  entirely 
eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such  measures 
as  will  bring  on  war.— To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  222.    (Pa.,  March  1798) 

8914. .    We  see  a  new  instance 

of  the  inefficiency  of  constitutional  guards. 
We  had  relied  with  great  security  on  that 
provision  which  requires  two-thirds  of  the 
Legislature  to  declare  war.  But  this  is  com- 
pletely eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such 
measures  as  will  be  sure  to  produce  war. — To 
James  Madison,  iv,  222.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  220. 
I  Pa.,  1798.) 

8915. .    The  power  of  declaring 

war  being  with  the  Legislature,  the  Executive 
should  do  nothing  necessarily  committing 
ihem  to  decide  for  war. f— To  Vice-President 
CuNTON.  V,  116.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  100.  (W., 
1807.) 

8916.  WAB,  Preferable.— War  may  be- 
come a  less  losing  business  than  unresisted 
dq>redation. — To  President  Madison,  v, 
438.     (M.,  March  1809.) 

8917.  WAB,  Premeditated.— That  war 
with  us  had  been  predetermined  may  be  fairly 
inferred  from  the  diction  of  Berkley's  order, 
the  Jesuitism  of  which  proves  it  ministerial 
from  its  being  so  timed  as  to  find  us  in  the 
midst  of  Burr's  rebellion  as  they  expected, 
from  the  contemporaneousness  of  the  Indian 
excitements,  and  of  the  wide  and  sudden 
spread  of  their  maritime  spoliations. — To 
Thomas  Paine,  v,  189.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  137. 
(M.,  Sep.  1807.) 

8918.  WABy  Preparations  for. — Consid- 
ering war  as  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
Congress  may  adopt  on  the  failure  of  proper 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed  on  us 
by  Great  Britain,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  put  into  train  every  preparation  for  that 
which  the  executive  powers  *  *  *  will 
admit  of.— To  John  Nicholas,  v,  168.  (M., 
1807.) 

8919.  WAB,  Prevention  of. — The  power 
of  making  war  often  prevents  it,  and  in  our 
case  would  give  efficacy  to  our  desire  of  peace. 
— To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
a>.,  V.  57.     (Pm  1788.) 

•  Not  to  convene  Congrress  in  special  session  would 
be,  in  Jeflferaon's opinion, to  "prevent"  deliberation. 
-Editor. 

t  This  extract,  Jefferson  explained  to  Clinton,  de- 
fined one  of  the  imnciples  that  controlled  his  action 
in  the  issuance  of  his  proclamation  after  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake.— editor. 


8920.  WAB,  Prindples  and.— I  do  not 
believe  war  the  most  certain  means  of  enfor- 
cing principles.  Those  peaceable  coercions 
which  are  in  the  power  of  every  nation,  if 
undertaken  in  concert  and  in  time  of  peace, 
are  more  likely  to  produce  the  desired  eflFect. 
—To  Robert  R.  Livingston,  iv,  411.  Ford 
ED.,  viii,  91.    (M.,  1801.) 

—  WAB,  PrlBoners  of.— See  8g66. 

8921.  WAB,  PuniBhment  by. — War  is  as 

much  a  punishment  to  the  pimisher  as  to  the 
sufferer. — To  Tench  Coxe.  iv,  105.  Ford 
ED.,  vi,  508.    (M.,  May  1794.) 

8922.  WAB,  Quixotic— War  against 
Bedlam  would  be  just  as  rational  as  against 
Europe,  in  its  present  condition  of  total  de- 
moralization. When  peace  becomes  more 
losing  than  war,  we  may  prefer  the  latter  on 
principles  of  pecuniary  calculation.  But  for 
us  to  attempt,  by  war,  to  reform  all  Europe, 
and  bring  them  back  to  principles  of  morality, 
and  a  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations, 
would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another 
character.  We  should,  indeed,  have  the  merit 
of  the  good  intentions  as  well  as  of  the  folly 
of  the  hero  of  La  Mancha. — To  William 
Wirt,  v,  595.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  319.  (M.,  May 
1811.) 

8923.  WAB,  Beadiness  for. — Whatever 
enables  us  to  go  to  war,  secures  our  peace. 
—To  James  Monroe.  Ford  ed.,  v,  198.  (N.Y,. 
1790.) 

8924.  WAB,  Beason  and. — The  large 
strides  of  late  taken  by  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain  towards  establishing  over  these  Col- 
onies their  absolute  rule,  and  the  hardiness  of 
the  present  attempt  to  effect  by  force  of  arms 
what  by  law  or  right  they  could  never  ef- 
fect, render  it  necessary  for  us  also  to  change 
the  ground  of  opposition,  and  to  close  with 
their  last  appeal  from  reason  to  arms. — Dec- 
laration ON  Taking  up  Arms.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
462.    (July  1775.) 

8925.  WAB,  Bedress  of  wrongB  by. — 
The  answer  to  the  question :  "  Is  it  common 
for  a  nation  to  obtain  a  redress  of  wrongs  by 
war  "  ?  you  will,  of  course,  draw  from  history. 
In  the  meantime,  reason  will  answer  it  on 
grounds  of  probability,  that  where  the  wrong 
has  been  done  by  a  weaker  nation,  the 
stronger  one  has  generally  been  able  to  en- 
force redress ;  but  where  by  a  stronger  nation, 
redress  by  war  has  been  neither  obtained  nor 
expected  by  the  weaker.  On  the  contrary, 
the  loss  has  been  increased  by  the  expenses 
of  the  war  in  blood  and  treasure.  Yet  it 
may  have  obtained  another  object  equally  se- 
curing itself  from  future  wrong.  It  may 
have  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  losses  of 
blood  and  treasure  far  beyond  the  value  to 
him  of  the  wrong  he  has  committed,  and  thus 
have  made  the  advantage  of  that  too  dear  a 
purchase  to  leave  him  in  a  disposition  to  re- 
new the  wrong  in  future. — To  Rev.  Mr.  Wor- 
cester,    vi,  539.     (M.,  1816.) 

8926.  WAB,  Besort  to.— -The  lamentable 
resource  of  war  is  not  authorized  for  evils  of 
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imagination,  but  for  those  actual  injuries  only, 
which  would  be  more  destructive  of  our  well- 
being  than  war  itself. — Reply  to  Address,  iv, 
388,    (W.,  1801.) 

8927.  WAB,  Retaliation  in.— England 
may  burn  New  York  by  her  ships  and  con- 
greve  rockets,  in  which  case  we  must  bum  the 
city  of  London  by  hired  incendiaries,  of  which 
her  starving  manufacturers  will  furnish 
abundance.  A  people  in  such  desperation  as 
to  demand  of  their  government  aut  panem, 
aut  furcam,  either  bread  or  the  gallows,  will 
not  reject  the  same  alternative  when  offered 
by  a  foreign  hand.  Hunger  will  make  them 
brave  every  risk  for  bread. — To  General 
Kosciusko,  vi,  68.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  362.  (M., 
June  1812.) 

8928.  WAB,  Bevolutionary.— The  cir- 
cumstances of  our  [Revolutionary]  war  were 
without  example.  Excluded  from  all  com- 
merce, even  with  neutral  nations,  without 
arms,  money  or  the  means  of  getting  them 
abroad,  we  were  obliged  to  avail  ourselves  of 
such  resources  as  we  found  at  home.  Great 
Britain,  too,  did  not  consider  it  as  an  ordinary 
war.  but  a  rebellion;  she  did  not  conduct  it 
according  to  the  rules  of  war,  established  by 
the  law  of  nations,  but  according  to  her  acts 
of  parliament,  made  from  time  to  time,  to 
suit  circumstances.  She  would  not  admit  our 
title  even  to  the  strict  rights  of  ordinary  war. 
— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  369.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  16.  (Pa..  May  1792.)  See  Revolution 
(American). 

8929.  WAB,  Secretaryship  of.— I  much 
regretted  your  acceptance  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Not  that  I  know  a  person  who  I  think 
would  better  conduct  it.  But  conduct  it  ever 
so  wisely,  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  of  yourself. 
Were  an  angel  from  heaven  to  undertake  that 
office,  all  our  miscarriages  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  Raw  troops,  no  troops,  insubordinate 
militia,  want  of  arms,  want  of  money,  want 
of  provisions  all  will  be  charged  to  want  of 
management  in  you.  ♦  ♦  *  Not  that  I 
have  seen  the  least  disposition  to  censure  you. 
On  the  contrary,  your  conduct  on  the  attack 
of  Washington  has  met  the  praises  of  every 
one.  and  your  plan  for  regulars  and  militia, 
their  approbation.  But  no  campaign  is  as  yet 
opened.  No  generals  have  yet  an  interest  in 
.shifting  their  own  incompetence  on  you,  no 
army  agents  their  rogueries. — To  James  Mon- 
ROK.    vi,  410.     Ford  ed.,  ix.  498.     (M..  1815.) 

8930.  WAR,     Security     against.— The 

iustest  dispositions  possible  in  ourselves,  will 
not  secure  us  against  war.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary that  all  other  nations  were  just  also. 
Justice,  indeed,  on  our  part,  will  ^ave  us  from 
those  wars  which  wcnild  have  been  produced 
by  a  contrary  disposition.  But  how  can  we 
prevent  those  produced  by  the  wrongs  of  other 
nations?  By  putting  ourselves  in  a  position 
10  punish  them.  Weakness  provokes  insult 
and  injury,  while  a  condition  to  punish  often 
prevents  them.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the 
necessity  of  some  naval  force;  that  being  the 


only  weapon  by  which  we  can  reach  an  enemy. 
—To  John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  80.  (P, 
1785.) 

8931.  WAB,  Taxation  and.— War  re- 
quires every  resource  of  taxation  and  credit 
—To  General  Washington,  ii,  533.  Ford 
ED..  V.  57.    (P.,  1788.) 

8932.  WAB,  Taxation  for.— Sound  prin- 
ciples will  not  justify  our  uxing  the  industry 
of  our  fellow  citizens  to  accumulate  treasure 
for  wars  to  happen  we  know  not  when,  and 
which  might  not  perhaps  happen  but  from 
the  temptations  offered  by  that  treasure.— 
First  Annual  Message,  viii,  9.  Ford  ed., 
viii,  119.    (1801.) 

8933.  WAB,  Unfeared.— We  love  and  we 
value  peace ;  we  know  its  blessings  from  ex- 
perience. We  abhor  the  follies  of  war,  and 
are  not  untried  in  its  distresses  and  calamities. 
Unmeddling  with  the  aflFairs  of  other  nations, 
we  had  hoped  that  our  distance  and  our  dis- 
positions would  have  left  us  free,  in  the  ex- 
ample and  indulgence  of  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  had,  with  sincere  and  particular 
dispositions,  courted  and  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Spain.  We  have  made  to  it 
great  sacrifices  of  time  and  interest,  and  were 
disposed  to  believe  she  would  see  her  interests 
also  in  a  perfect  coalition  and  good  under- 
standing with  us.  Cherishing  still  the  same 
sentiments,  we  have  chosen,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  ascribe  the  intimations  in  this 
letter  [of  the  Spanish  Commissioners]  to  the 
particular  character  of  the  writers,  displayed 
in  the  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  their  com- 
munications, and  therefore,  we  have  removal 
the  cause  from  them  to  their  sovereign,  in 
whose  justice  and  love  of  peace  we  have  con- 
fidence. If  we  are  disappointed  in  this  appeal, 
if  we  are  to  be  forced  into  a  contrary  order  of 
things,  our  mind  is  made  up.  We  shall  meet 
it  with  firmness.  The  necessity  of  our  posi- 
tion will  supersede  all  appeal  to  calculation 
now,  as  it  has  done  heretofore.  We  confide 
in  our  strength,  without  boasting  of  it. 
we  respect  that  of  others  without  fearing  it 
If  we  cannot  otherwise  prevail  on  the  Creeks 
to  discontinue  their  depredations,  we  will 
attack  them  in  force.  If  Spain  chooses  to 
consider  our  defence  against  savage  butchery 
as  a  cause  of  war  to  her.  we  must  meet  her 
also  in  war,  with  regret,  but  without  fear;  and 
we  shall  be  happier  to  the  last  moment  to 
repair  with  her  to  the  tribunal  of  peace  and 
reason.  The  President  charges  you  to  com- 
municate the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the 
Court  at  Madrid,  with  all  the  temperance  and 
delicacy  which  the  dignity  and  character  of  j 
that  Court  render  proper:  but  with  all  the 
firmness  and  self-respect  which  befit  a  nation 
conscious  of  its  rectitude,  and  settled  in  its 
purpose. — To  Carmichael  and  Short,  iv,  16. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  337.     (Pa.,  June  1793.) 

8934. .  Should  the  lawless  vio- 
lences of  the  belligerent  powers  render  it 
necessary  to  return  their  hostilities,  no  na- 
tion has  less  to  fear  from  a  foreign  enemy.— 
R.  TO  A.  Virginia  Republican's,  viii,  "16& 
(1809.) 
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8935.  WAB,  Unity  in.— It  is  our  duty 
11  to  endeavor  to  avoid  war;  but  if  it  shall 
tually  take  place,  no  matter  by  whom 
ought  on,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  If  our 
use  be  on  fire,  without  inquiring  whether 
was  fired  from  within  or  without,  we  must 
Y  to  extinguish  it.  In  that,  I  have  no  doubt, 
:  shall  act  as  one  man. — To  James  Lewis, 
iv,  241.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  250.  (Pa.,  May 
98.) 

8©36. If   we   are   forced   into 

ir  [with  France],  we  must  give  up  political 
fferences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one  man 

defend  our  country.  But  whether  at  the 
)sc  of  such  a  war,  we  should  be  as  free  as 
i  are  now,  God  knows. — ^To  Gen.  Kos- 
USKO.  iv,  295.  (Pa.,  1799.) 
8037.  WAB,  Unprepared  for.— We  are 
>w  at  the  close  of  our  second  campaign  with 
Qgland.  During  the  first  we  suflFered  several 
iccks,  from  the  want  of  capable  and  tried 
Seers ;  all  the  higher  ones  of  the  Revolution 
aving  died  off  during  an  interval  of  thirty 
ears  of  peace.  But  this  second  campaign 
as  been  more  successful,  having  given  us 
11  the  Lakes  and  country  of  Upper  Canada, 
xcept  the  single  post  of  Kingston,  at  its  lower 
artremity.— To  Don  V.  Toronda  Coruna.  vi, 
»75.    (M.,  Dec.  1813.) 

8988.  WAB,  Unprofitable.— The  most 
njccessful  war  seldom  pays  for  its  losses. — To 
Edmund  Randolph,    i,  435.    (P.,  1785.) 

8939.  WAB,  Weakness  provokes. — It 
ihould  ever  be  held  in  mind  that  insult  and 
var  are  the  consequences  of  a  want  of  re- 
pectability  in  the  national  character. — To 
AMES  Madison,  i,  531.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  192. 
P.,  1786.)  See  Army,  Generals  and  Revo- 
vnoN. 

8940.  WABDS,  Advantages  of.— My 
artiality  for  the  division  of  counties  into 
ards  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education 
>lely,  but  infinitely  more  as  the  means  of  a 
Jtter  administration  of  our  government,  and 
le  eternal  preservation  of  its  republican  prin- 
plcs.     The  example  of  this  most  admirable 

all  human  contrivances  in  government,  is 
•  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its 
>werful  effect  in  the  order  and  economy  of 
leir  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it 
ves  them  as  a  nation,  is  the  single  circum- 
ancc  which  distinguishes  them  so  rcmark- 
>ly  from  every  other  national  association. — 
o  Governor  Nicholas,    vi,  566.    (M..  1816.) 

8941.  WABDS,  Good  government  and. 
-I  have  long  contemplated  a  division  of  our 
-wn  State  into  hundreds  or  wards,  as  the 
nost  fundamental  measure  for  securing  good 
rovemment,  and  for  instilling  the  principles 
.nd  exercise  of  good  government  into  every 
il>re  of  every  member  of  our  common  weal. h. 
— To  Jo.SEPH  C.  Cabell,  vi,  301.    (M..  1814.) 

8942.  WABDS,  Primary  schools  and. — 
3ne  of  the  principal  objects  in  my  endeavors 
O  get  our  counties  divided  into  wards,  is 
be  establishment  of  a  primary  school  in  each 
Of  them]. —To  John  Taylor,  vii.  17.  Ford 
t^,x,si'    (M.,  1816.) 


8043.  WABDS,  Size  of  .—I  hope  [the  con- 
vention to  amend  the  Virginia  Constitution] 
will  adopt  the  subdivision  of  our  counties  into 
wards.  The  former  may  be  estimated  at  an 
average  of  twenty-four  miles  square;  the 
latter  should  be  about  six  miles  square  each, 
and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your 
Saxon  Alfred.  *  *  ♦  The  wit  of  men  can- 
not devise  a  more  solid  basis  for  a  free,  du- 
rable, and  well-administered  republic. — To 
John  Cartwricht.    vii,  357.    (M.,  1824.) 

8044.  WABDS,  Vital  principle.— These 
wards,  called  townships  in  New  England,  are 
the  vital  principles  of  their  governments,  and 
have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  t)\t 
perfect  exercise  of  self-government,  and  for 
its  preservation. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
13.  Ford  ed.,  x,  41.  (M.,  1816.)  See  Counties. 

8045.  WAB  OF  1812,  Acrimonious.— 
The  exasperation  produced  *  *  •  by  the 
late  war  *  *  ♦  is  great  with  you  [Great 
Britain],  as  I  judge  from  your  newspapers;  and 
(greater  with  us,  as  I  see  myself.  The  reason 
lies  in  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  war 
has  acted  on  us.  To  your  people  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  distant  history  only,  a  mere  war  in 
the  carnatic ;  with  us  it  has  reached  the  boson;i 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  The  maritime 
ports  have  felt  it  in  the  conflagration  of  their 
houses  and  towns,  and  desolation  of  their 
farms;  the  borderers  in  the  massacres  and 
scalpings  of  their  husbands,  wives  and  children ; 
and  the  middle  parts  in  their  personal  labors 
and  losses  in  defence  of  both  frontiers,  and  the 
revolting  scenes  they  have  there  witnessed.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  their  irritations  are 
extreme.  Yet  time  and  prudence  on  the  part 
of  the  two  governments  may  get  over  these. — 
To  Sir  John  Sinclair,    vii,  23.    (M.,  1816.) 

8046.  WAB  OF  1812,  Benefits  of.— The 
British  war  has  left  us  in  debt;  but  that  is  a 
cheap  price  for  the  good  it  has  done  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  necessary  manufactures 
among  ourselves,  the  proof  that  our  govern- 
ment is  solid  and  can  stand  the  shock  of  war, 
and  is  superior  even  to  civil  schism,  are  pre- 
cious facts  for  us;  and  of  these  the  strongest 
proofs  were  furnished,  when,  with  four  Eastern 
States  tied  to  us,  as  dead  to  living  bodies,  all 
doubt  was  removed  as  to  the  achievements  of 
the  war,  had  it  continued.  But  its  best  effect 
has  been  the  complete  supp'ression  of  party. 
The  federalists  who  were  truly  American,  and 
their  great  mass  was  so,  have  separated  from 
their  brethren  who  were  mere  Anglomen.  and 
are  received  with  cordiality  into  the  republican 
ranks. — To  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vii,  66. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  83.     (M..   1817.) 

8047 .     The  war  [of  1812]  has 

done  us  *  •  *  the  further  [good]  of  as- 
suring the  world,  that  although  attached  to 
peace  from  a  sense  of  its  blessings,  we  will  meet 
war  when  it  is  made  necessary. — To  Marquis 
DE  Lafayette,  vii,  67.  Ford  ed.,  x,  84.  (M., 
1817.) 

8048.  WAB  OF  1812,  British  expecta- 
tions in. — Earl  Bathhiirst  [in  his  speech  in 
Parliament]  shuffles  together  chaotic  ideas 
merely  to  darken  and  cover  the  views  of  the 
ministers  in  protracting  the  war :  the  truth  be- 
ing, that  they  expected  to  give  us  an  exemplary 
scourging,  to  separate  us  from  the  States  east 
of  the  Hudson,  take  for  their  Indian  allies  those 
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implete  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  agreeing 
.  the  status  ante  beilum.  Indemnity  for  the 
ist,  and  security  for  the  future,  which  was 
ir  motto  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  must  be 
Ijoumed  to  another,  when,  disarmed  and  bank- 
ipt,  our  enemy  shall  be  less  able  to  insult  and 
under  the  world  with  impunity. — To  M.  Cor- 
ZA.      vi,    407.      (M.,    18 14.)      See    Hartford 

INVENTION. 

8955.  WAB  OF  1812,  Justifiable.— 
xreat  Britain  threw]  down  to  us  the  gauntlet 

war  or  submission  as  the  only  alternatives, 
c  cannot  blame  the  government  for  choosing 
at  of  war,  because  certainly  the  great  majority 

the  nation  thought  it  ought  to  be  chosen,  not 
at  they  were  to  gain  by  it  in  dollars  and 
Dts  :  all  men  know  that  war  is  a  losing  game 

both  parties.  But  they  know,  also,  that  if 
ey  did  not  resist  encroachment  at  some  point, 

will  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  more 
>uld  then  be  lost  even  in  dollars  and  cents  by 
bmission  than  resistance.  It  is  the  case  of 
/^ing  a  part  to  save  the  whole,  a  limb  to  save 
c.  It  is  the  melancholy  law  of  human  socie- 
's  to  be  compelled  sometimes  to  choose  a  great 
il  in  order  to  ward  off  a  greater ;  to  deter  their 
lighbors  from  rapine  by  making  it  cost  them 
ore  than  honest  gains.  *  ♦  *  Had  we 
lopted  the  other  alternative  of  submission, 
0  mortal  can  tell  what  the  cost  would  have 
ecn.  I  consider  the  war  then  as  entirely  justi- 
iable  on  our  part,  although  I  am  still  sensible 
t  is  a  deplorable  misfortune  to  us. — To  Will- 
iam Short,     vi,  399.     (M..  Nov.  1814.) 

8956.  WAB    OF    1812,    LeBSonB    of.— I 

consider  the  war  as  made  ♦  ♦  *  for  just 
axs%es,  and  its  dispensation  as  providential,  in- 
ismuch  as  it  has  exercised  our  patriotism  and 
lubmission  to  order,  has  planted  and  invigo- 
rated among  us  arts  of  urgent  necessity,  has 
nanifested  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  our 
epublican  institutions,  and  the  excellence  of  a 
epresentative  democracy  compared  with  the 
sisrule  of  kings,  has  rallied  the  opinions  of 
lankind  to  the  natural  rights  of  expatriation, 
nd  of  a  common  property  in  the  ocean,  and 
lised  us  to  that  grade  in  the  scale  of  nations 
•hich  the  bravery  and  liberality  of  our  citizen 
>ldier8,  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  wisdom  of  our 
istitutions  and  their  observance  of  justice, 
ititled  us  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. — To 
[r.  Wendover.     vi,  444.     (M.,  1815.) 

8957.  WAB  OF  1812,  Markets  and.— 
o  keep  the  war  popular,  we  must  keep  open  the 
larkets.  As  long  as  good  prices  can  be  had, 
le  pcop!e  will  support  the  war  cheerfully. — To 

\MES    KONALDSON.      vi,    93.       FoRD    ED.,    ix,    372. 

M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

8958.  WAB  OF  1812,  Misrepresented.— 
England  has  misrepresented  to  all  Europe  this 
^ound  of  the  war  [of  1812].  She  has  called 
t  a  new  pretension,  set  up  since  the  repeal  of 
her  Orders  of  Council.  She  knows  there  has 
never  been  a  moment  of  suspension  of  our  rec- 
lamation against  it,  from  General  Washington's 
time  inclusive,  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  it 
is  distinctly  stated  in  our  declaration  of  war. 
as  one  of  its  principal  causes. — To  Madame  de 
Stael.     vi,  118.     (M.,  May  1813.) 

8859. .     She   has   pretended    we 

have  entered  into  the  war  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  **  free  bottoms,  free  goods  ",  or  to  pro- 
tect her  seamen  against  her  own  rights  over 
them.  We  contend  for  neither  of  these. — 
To  Madame  de  Stael.     vi,  118.     (May  1813.) 

8960, .    She    pretends    we    are 

martial    to   France;    that  we   have   observed   a 


fraudulent  and  unfaithful  neutrality  between 
her  and  her  enemy.  She  knows  this  to  be  false, 
and  that  if  there  has  been  any  inequality  in 
our  proceedings  towards  the  belligerents,  it  has 
been  in  her  favor.  Her  ministers  are  in  pos- 
session of  full  proofs  of  this.  Our  accepting 
at  once,  and  sincerely,  the  mediation  of  the 
virtuous  Alexander,  their  greatest  friend,  and 
the  most  aggravated  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  suf- 
ficiently proves  whether  we  have  partialities  on 
the  side  of  her  enemy.  I  sincerely  pray  that 
this  mediation  may  produce  a  just  peace. — To 
Madame  de  Stael.     vi,  119.     (May  1813.) 

8961.  WAB  OF  1812,  Prolongation  of. 
— As  soon  as  we  heard  of  her  partial  repeal  of 
her  Orders  of  Council,  we  offered  instantly  to 
suspend  hostilities  by  an  armistice,  if  she  would 
suspend  her  impressments,  and  meet  us  in  ar- 
rangements for  securing  our  citizens  against 
them.  She  refused  to  do  it,  because  impracti- 
cable by  any  arrangement,  as  she  pretends ;  but, 
in  truth,  because  a  body  of  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  finest  seamen  in  the  world,  which 
we  possess,  is  too  great  a  resource  for  manning 
her  exaggerated  navy,  to  be  relinquished,  as 
long  as  she  can  keep  it  open.  Peace  is  in  her 
hand,  whenever  she  will  renounce  the  practice 
of  aggression  on  the  persons  of  our  citizens. 
If  she  thinks  it  worth  eternal  war,  eternal  war 
we  must  have.  She  alleges  that  the  sameness 
of  language,  of  manners,  of  appearance,  renders 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  us  from  her  sub- 
jects. But  because  we  speak  English,  and  look 
like  them,  are  we  to  be  punished?  Are  free 
and  independent  men  to  be  submitted  to  their 
bondage? — To  Madame  de  Stael.  vi,  118. 
(May  1813.) 

8062.  WAB    OF    1812,    Provocation.— 

Nothing  but  the  total  prostration  of  all  moral 
principle  could  Have  produced  the  enormities 
which  have  forced  us  at  length  into  the  war. 
On  one  hand,  a  ruthless  tyrant,  drenching  Eu- 
rope in  blood  to  obtain  through  future  time  the 
character  of  the  destroyer  of  mankind;  on  the 
other,  a  nation  of  buccaneers,  urged  by  sordid 
avarice,  and  embarked  in  the  flagitious  enter- 
prise of  seizing  to  itself  the  maritime  resources 
and  rights  of  all  other  nations^  have  left  no 
means  of  peace  to  reason  and  moderation.  And 
yet  there  are  beings  among  us  who  think  we 
ought  still  to  have  acquiesced.  As  if  while 
full  war  was  waging  on  one  side,  we  could 
lose  by  making  some  reprisal  on  the  other. — To 
Henry   Middleton.     vi,   91.     (M.,  Jan.    1813.) 

8963.  WAB  OF  1812,  Separation  and. 

— The  sword  once  drawn,  full  justice  must  be 
done.  "  Indemnification  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future "  should  be  painted  on 
our  banners.  For  one  thousand  ships  taken, 
and  six  thousand  seamen  impressed,  give  us 
Canada  for  indemnification,  and  the  only  se- 
curity they  can  give  us  against  their  Henrys, 
and  the  savages,  and  agree  that  the  American 
flag  shall  protect  the  persons  of  those  sailing 
under  it,  both  parties  exchanging  engagements 
that  neither  will  receive  the  seamen  of  the  other 
on  board  their  vessels.  This  done,  I  should  be 
for  peace  with  En|fland,  and  then  war  with 
France.  One  at  a  time  is  enough,  and  in  fight- 
ing the  one  we  need  the  harbors  of  the  other 
for  our  prizes. — To  Mr.  Wright,  vi,  78.  (M., 
Aug.  18 1 2.) 

8964.  WAB  OF  1812,  Victory  and  de- 
feat.— Perhaps  this  Russian  mediation  may 
cut  short  the  history  of  the  present  war.  and 
leave  to  us  the  laurels  of  the  sea,  while  our 
enemies   are  bedecked  with   those  ol  >i}cve  Vaxv'^. 
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This  would  be  the  reverse  of  what  has  been  ex- 
pected, and  perhaps  of  what  was  to  be  wished. 
— To  William  Duane.  vi,  no.  (M.,  April 
1813.) 

8965.  .     I     rejoice     exceedingly 

that  our  war  with  England  was  single-handed. 
In  that  of  the  Revolution,  we  had  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland  on  our  side,  and  the  credit 
of  its  success  was  given  .to  them.  On  the  late 
occasion,  unprepared,  and  unexpecting  war,  we 
were  compelled  to  declare  it,  and  to  receive  the 
attack  of  England,  just  issuing  from  a  general 
war,  fully  armed,  and  freed  from  all  other  en- 
emies, and  have  not  only  made  her  sick  of  it, 
but  glad  to  prevent  by  peace,  the  capture  of  her 
adjacent  possessions,  which  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns more  would  infallibly  have  made  ours. 
She  has  found  that  we  can  do  her  more  injury 
than  any  other  enemy  on  earth,  and  hencefor- 
ward will  better  estimate  the  value  of  our  peace. 
— To  Thomas  Leiper.  vi.  466.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
521.     (M.    1815.)     See  Impressment. 

8966.  WAR  (PrlBoners  of),  Comfort  of. 

—Is  an  enemy  so  execrable,  that,  though  in 
captivity,  his  wishes  and  comforts  are  to  be 
disregarded  and  even  crossed?  I  think  not. 
It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  vrar  as  much  as  possible.  The  prac- 
tice, therefore,  of  modern  nations,  of  treating 
captive  enemies  with  politeness  and  generosity, 
is  not  only  delightful  in  contemplation,  but  real- 
ly interesting  to  all  the  world,  friends,  foes  and 
neutrals. — To  Governor  Henry,  i,  218.  Ford 
ED.,    ii,    176.     (Alb.,    1779.) 

8967.  WAB   (Prisoners  of),   Exchange 

of. — I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  have  proved  abor- 
tive, as  well  from  a  desire  to  see  tne  necessary 
distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible 
instance,  as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself 
and  family  are  interested  in  it.  Against  this, 
however,  is  to  be  weighed  the  possibility  that  wc 
may  again  have  a  pleasure  we  should  otherwise, 
perhaps,  never  have  had — that  of  seeing  you 
again.* — To  General  de  Riedesel.  i,  241. 
Ford  ed.,  ii.  303.     (K.,  1780.) 

8968.  WAB  (Prisoners  of),  Health  of.— 

The  health  [of  the  British  prisoners]  is  also 
of  importance.  I  would  not  endeavor  to  show 
that  their  lives  are  valuable  to  us,  because  it 
would  suppose  a  possibility,  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest 
only  attended  to. — To  Governor  Henry,  i, 
218.     Fokd  ed.,  ii,  175.     (Alb.,  1779.) 

8969.  WAR  (Prisoners  of).  Relief  of.— 
He  assured  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the 
honor  of  your  country  which  we  shall  not.  at  all 
times,  he  ready  to  do  for  the  relief  of  yourself 
and  companions  in  captivity.  We  know  that 
ardent  spirit  and  hatred  for  tyranny,  which 
brought  you  into  your  present  situation,  will 
enable  you  to  bear  up  against  it  with  the  firm- 
ness which  has  distinguished  you  as  a  soldier, 
and  to  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  day 
when  events  shall  take  place  against  which  the 
wonnded  spirits  of  your  enemies  will  find  no 
comfort,  even  from  reflections  on  the  most  re- 
fined   of    the    cruelties    with    which    they    have 

"(ienoral  Kicdcsel.  commander  of  the  Hessian 
foops  capturetl  at  Sarat'-j^a,  was  amonjj:  the  pris- 
onef'i  Hent  *o  Albemarle,  in  1770.  and,  with  many  of 
his  fellow  oiTic^rs,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Mo'nti- 
clMIo.  They  all  expres«ied  their  deep  oblij^atinns  to 
JefTerson  for  the  cotirtesies  extended  to  Ihem  and 
the  elTorts  made  bv  him  to  lighten  the  hardships  of 
their  captivity.-  -EDITOR. 


glutted  themselves.* — To  Colonel  Georc 
Matthews,  i,  235.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  264.  (Wj 
1779.) 

8970.  WAB  (Prisoners  of),  Treatmei 
of.— We  think  ourselves  justified  in  Governc 
Hamilton's  strict  confinement  on  the  gener; 
principle  of  national  retaliation.  *  *  •  Go' 
ernor  Hamilton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  t 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  persoi 
ally.  In  saying  this  1  have  not  so  much  in  vie 
his  particular  cruelties  to  our  citizens,  prisonei 
with  him,  ♦  *  ♦  as  the  general  nature  < 
the  service  he  undertook  at  Detroit,  and  tli 
extensive  exercise  of  cruelties  which  it  h 
volved.  Those  who  act  together  in  war  ai 
answerable  for  each  other.  No  distinction  ca 
be  made  between  principal  and  ally  by  thos 
against  whom  the  war  is  waged.  He  who  en 
ploys  another  to  do  a  deed  makes  the  dee 
his  own.  If  he  calls  in  the  hand  of  the  assassi 
or  murderer,  himself  becomes  the  assassin  c 
murderer.  The  known  rule  of  warfare  of  th 
Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  c 
men,  women  and  children.  These  savages 
under  this  well  known  character,  are  employe 
by  the  British  nation  as  allies  in  the  wa 
against  the  Americans.  Governor  Hamilto 
undertakes  to  be  the  conductor  of  the  war.  I 
the  execution  of  that  undertaking,  he  associate 
small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  immediat 
command  with  large  parties  of  the  savages,  an< 
sends  them  to  act,  sometimes  jointly,  and  some 
times  separately,  not  against  our  forts  0 
armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlement 
on  our  frontiers.  Governor  Hamilton  is  him 
self  the  butcher  of  men.  women  and  children 
I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair  rules  ol 
war  would  extend  the  right  of  punishmcnl 
against  him ;  but  I  am  sure  that  confinement 
under  its  strictest  circumstances^  for  Indian 
devastation  and  massacre  must  be  deemed 
lenity. — To  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  Ford  ed.,  ii. 
249.     (1779.) 

8071.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Appro- 
priations. — We  cannot  suppose  Congress  in- 
tended to  tax  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  large,  for  all  the  avenues  in  Washington 
and  roads  in  Columbia. — To  Robert  Brent,  v, 
50.     Ford  ed..  ix,  33.     (W.,   1807.) 

8972.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Attach, 
ment  to. — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  part 
with  the  society  in  which  I  have  lived  here,  h 
has  been  the  source  of  much  happiness  to  me 
during  my  residence  at  the  seat  of  government 
and  I  owe  it  much  for  its  kind  dispositions.  I 
shall  ever  feel  a  high  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  an  affectionate  attachment  to  its 
inhabitants. — R.  to  A.  Citizens  of  Washing- 
ton,    viii,   158.     (  March  4.   1809.) 

8973.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Britirii 
capture  of. — In  the  late  events  at  Washing- 
ton 1  have  felt  so  much  for  you  that  I  cannot 
withhold  the  expression  of  my  sympathies. 
For  although  every  reasonable  man  must  be 
sensible  that  all  you  can  do  is  to  order,  that 
execution  must  depend  on  others,  and  failures 
!)e  imputed  to  them  alone ;  yet  I  know  that 
when  such  failures  happen  they  afflict  even 
those  who  have  done  everything  they  could  to 
prevent  them.  Had  General  W'ashington  him- 
self been  now  at  the  head  of  our  affairs,  the 
same  event  would  probably  have  happened. 
We  all  remember  the  disgraces  which  beteU  lu 
in  his  time  in  a  trifling  war  with  one  or  two 
petty   tribes   of   Indians,   in   which    two  armies 

♦  Colonel  Matthews  was  an  American  oflRcer  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Jefferson  was  Governor  of 
Virginia.— Editor. 
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Fcre  €tit  off  by  not  half  iheir  ntimbcrs.  Even? 
nr  knew,  and  1  personally  knew,  because  I  wm 
ll^n  of  hU  qouiicil.  that  no  bUme  was  impu- 
ible  to  him,  and  that  his  oflBcers  alone  were 
lie  cause  of  the  disasters.  They  must  now  dp 
lie  same  jusiicc.^ — To  PftEstDEMi  Mm>ison.  vi, 
85.     (M.,   Sep.    1814.) 

8974.  ^ ,     [The    mcendiarism     at 

t'ashington]  enJists  the  feelmga  of  the  world 
p  aut  side :  and  the  advantage  of  public  opju- 
in  is  like  that  of  the  weather -gfauge  in  a  naval 
ction.  In  Europe,  the  transient  posseFsion  of 
or  capital  can  be  no  disgrace.  Nearly  every 
ipita]  there  was  in  possession  of  its  enemy ; 
Mne  often  and  long.  But  diabolical  as  they 
aJfjt  that  enemy,  he  bumed  neither  public 
iiftces  nor  private  dwellings.  It  was  reserved 
>r  England  to  show  that  Bonaparte,  m  atro- 
ity.  WHS  an  infant  to  their  ministers  and  their 
enerals.  They  are  takmB:  his  place  in  the  eyes 
f  Europe,  and  have  turned  into  our  channel 
\\  its  good  will.  This  will  be  wortii  the  mil- 
on  of  dollars  their  conflagration  will  cost  tis. 
-To  Jakes  Monroe,  vi,  408.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
,fj6.     (M.,  Jan.  1815.) 

8075.  ' ^^,    The   cmbarra^vsments  at 

ft'a*hington  in  August  last,  I  expected  would 
^m  great  in  any  state  of  things ;  but  they  proved 
ireater  than  expected.  I  never  doubted  that 
the  plans  of  the  President  were  wise  and  s*'f- 
Icient.  Their  failure  we  all  impute,  i*  to  the 
hiaubordinate  temper  of  Armstrong :  and  2,  to 
tlie  indecision  of  Winder.  However,  it  ends 
»eil.  It  tnortiftes  ourselves  and  ao  may  check, 
perhaps,  the  silly  boasting  spirit  of  our  news- 
papers,—To  James  MoNaoE.  vi,  408.  Ford 
EU,,  ix,  4g6.     CM.,  Jan.  j8is.) 

8076. ,     I  set  down  the  coup  de 

main  at  Washington  as  more  disgraceful  to 
Rngland  than  to  us.^-To  W.  H.  Crawforo. 
vi,  418.     Ford  ed,,  ix,  502.     (M.,  1815.) 

8977.  ■ ,      The     transaction     has 

helped  rather  than  hurt  us,  by  arousing  the 
general  indignation  of  our  country,  and  by 
marking  to  the  world  of  Europe*  the  Vandal- 
ism and  brutal  character  of  the  English  govern- 
ment. It  has  merely  served  to  immortaljEe 
th  eir  i  n  f  amy  *— To  Ma  rq  v  t  5  1-a  fa  y  ette.  v  i . 
|J4.     Foan  en.,  ix,  508.     (M,.  1815.)     See  Cai-- 

TOL. 

8978,  WASHINGTON  (Ctty),  Building 
lae- — I  daubt  much  whether  the  obligation  to 
juild  the  houaes  at  a  given  distance  from  the 
ttrect.  contributes  to  its  beauty.  It  produces  a 
lls^usting  monotony:  all  persons  make  this 
!omp'aint  against  Philadelphia.  The  contrary 
Practice  varies  the  appearance,  and  h  much 
more  convenient  to  the  inhabitants.- — Federal 
Capital  OntsiON.     vii.  stj»     Ford  eo..  v.  ^sj. 

8970,  WASHINGTON  (City),  Founda^ 
tloii  of, — As  to  the  future  residence  of  Con- 
fess, I  can  give  you  an  account  only  from  the 
information  of  others,  all  thrs  having  taken 
place  before  my  arrival  [in  Philadelphia}. 
Congress,  it  seems,  thought  it  best  to  generalize 
their  first  determination  by  puttinpf  questions 
on  the  several  rivers  on  which  it  had  been  pro- 
posed that  they  should  fix  their  residence.  The 
Hudson  river,  the  Delaware,  and  the  Potomac, 
were  accordingly  offered  to  the  vote.  The  first 
obtained  scarcely  any  votes ;  the  Delaware  ob- 
tained seven.  This,  of  course,  put  the  Potomac 
out  of  the  way ;  and  the  Delaware  being  once 
determined  on,  there  was  scarcely  any  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  spot.  The 
Falls  met  the  approbation  of  all  the  States  pres- 


ent, except  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for  Ger- 
mantown,  and  Delaware,  which  was  for  Wil- 
mington* As  to  the  latter,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  been  induced  to  vote  for  the  Delaware  on 
the  single  idea  of  getting  Congress  to  W  liming- 
ton,  and  that  being  disappointed  in  this,  they 
would  not  wish  them  on  that  river  at  all,  but 
would  prefer  Georgetown  to  any  other  place. 
This  being  discovered,  the  Southern  delegates, 
at  a  subsetiuent  day>  brought  on  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  question*  and  obtained  a  determina- 
tion that  Congress  should  sit  one-half  of  their 
time  at  Georgetown,  and  thst  till  all  accommo- 
flstions  should  be  provided  there,  Annapolis 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  This  was 
considered  by  some  as  a  compromises  by  others 
as  only  unhinging  the  first  determination  and 
leaving  the  whole  matter  open  for  discussion 
at  some  future  day.  It  was  in  fact  a  rally,  and 
making  a  drawn  battle  of  what  had  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  decided  against  us. — To  Governor 
B&MJAM1N  Harrison.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  340*  (Pa.* 
Nov.  1783-) 

8980. .     I  take  the  following  to 

be  the  disposition  of  the  several  States :  The 
four  Eastern  States  are  for  any  place  in  prefer- 
ence to  Philadelphia,  the  more  northern  it  is. 
however,  the  more  agreeable  to  them*  New 
York  and  New  Hampshire  are  for  the  Falls  of 
Delaware.  Pennsylvania  is  for  German  town 
6rst,  and  next  for  the  Falls  of  Delaware*  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  Philadelphia  had  no  attention 
as  a  permanent  seat*  Delaware  is  for  Wilming- 
ton;  hut  for  Georgetown  in  preference  to  the 
Falls  of  Delaware,  or  any  other  situation  which 
fmay]  attract  the  trade  of  their  river.  Mary- 
land is  for  Annapolis*  and  the  smallest  hope  for 
this  will  sacrifice  a  certainty  for  Georgetown. 
V  i rgi n i a,  e v ery  place  9 out h w ard  of  Pot o m ac 
being  disregarded  by  the  States  as  every  place 
north  of  the  Delaware,  saw  it  would  be  useless 
to  consider  her  interests  as  to  more  southern 
positions.  The  Falls  of  Potomac  will  probably, 
therefore,  unite  the  wishes  of  the  whole  State. 
If  this  fails,  Annapolis  and  the  Falls  of  Dela- 
ware are  then  the  candidates.  Were  the  con- 
venience of  the  delegates  alone  to  be  considered, 
or  the  general  convenience  to  government  in 
their  transaction  of  business  with  Congress, 
.Annapolis  would  be  preferred  without  hesita- 
tion. But  those  who  respect  commercial  ad- 
vantages more  than  the  convenience  of  individ- 
uals, will  pro  ha  bl  y  think  that  c  ver^  posi  tion 
on  the  bay  of  Chesapeake,  or  any  of  tts  waters, 
is  to  be  dreaded  by  Virginia,  as  it  may  attract 
the  trade  of  that  bay  and  make  ns,  with  respect 
to  Maryland,  what  Delaware  btate  i<s  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Considering  the  residence  of  Con- 
gress, therefore,  as  it  mav  influence  trade,  if 
we  cannot  obtain  it  on  the  Potomac,  it  seems 
to  be  our  interest  to  bring  it  past  all  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  three 
Southern  States  are  for  the  mo^t  southern  situ- 
ation. It  should  be  noted  that  New  Hampshire 
flnd  Georgia  were  absent  on  the  decisions  of 
these  queMions,  but  considering  their  interests 
would  be  directly  opposite,  it  was  thought  their 
joint  presence  or  ,'ii.scncc  wouM  not  change  the 
result.  From  the  preceding  state  of  the  views 
of  the  several  members  of  our  Union,  your 
Kxcellency  will  be  enabled  to  judge  what  will 
be  the  probable  determination  on  any  future  re- 
vision of  the  present  plan.  The  establishment 
of  new  States  will  he  friendly  or  adverse  to 
Georgetown  according  to  their  situation.  If  a 
State  be  first  lard  off  on  the  Lakes,  it  will  add  a 
vote  to  the  northern  scale;  if  on  the  Ohio,  it 
will  add  one  to  the  southern, — ^To  Governor 
Benjamin  Harrison.  Foan  eo,,  iii,  143,  fPa.. 
Nov.  17RJO 
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8981. .    The   General   Assembly 

shall  have  power  *  •  *  to  cede  to  Con- 
gress one  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  in 
any  other  part  of  this  State,  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  and  government  of  this  State,  so 
long  as  Congress  shall  hold  their  sessions  there- 
in, or  in  any  territory  adjacent  thereto,  which 
may  be  tendered  to  them  by  any  other  State.— 
Proposed  Constitution  for  Virginia,  viii, 
446.     Ford  ed.,   iii,   325.     (1783-) 

8982.  .    Georgetown  languishes. 

The  smile  is  hardly  covered  now  when  the 
federal  towns  are  spoken  of.  I  fear  that  our 
chance  is  at  this  time  desperate.  Our  object, 
therefore,  must  be,  if  we  fail  in  an  effort  to 
remove  to  Georgetown,  to  endeavor  then  to  get 
to  some  place  off  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
where  we  may  be  ensured  against  Congress  con- 
sidering themselves  as  fixed. — To  James  Madi- 
son.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  400.     (A.,  Feb.   1784.) 

8983. ,    The  remoteness  of  the 

Falls  of  Potomac  from  the  influence  of  any 
overgrown  commercial  city  recommends  [that 
place  for  the]  permanent  seat  of  Congress. — 
Notes  on  Permanent  Seat  of  Congress. 
Ford  ed.,  iii,  458.     (April  1784.) 

8984. .    Philadelphia.    In  favor 

of  it.  I.  Its  unrivalled  conveniency  for  trans- 
acting the  public  business,  and  accommodating 
Congress.  2.  Its  being  the  only  place  where 
all  the  public  offices,  particularly  that  of  Fi- 
nance could  be  kept  under  the  inspection  and 
control  of,  and  proper  intercourse  with  Con- 
gress. 3.  Its  conveniency  for  foreign  ministers, 
to  which,  ceteris  paribus,  some  regard  would 
be  expected.  4.  The  circumstances  which  pro- 
duced a  removal  from  Philadelphia;  which  ren- 
dered a  return,  as  soon  as  the  insult  had  been 
expiated,  expedient  for  supporting  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations  the  appearance  of  internal 
harmony,  and  preventing  an  appearance  of 
resentment  in  Congress  against  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  city  of  Philadelphia,  an  ap- 
pearance which  was  very  much  strengthened  by 
some  of  their  proceedings  at  Princeton — partic- 
ularly by  an  unneccessary  and  irregular  dec- 
laration not  to  return  to  Philadelphia.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  overt  reasons,  it  was  concluded 
by  sundry  of  the  members,  who  were  most  anx- 
ious to  fix  Congress  permanently  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  that  a  temporary  residence  in 
Philadelphia  would  be  most  likely  to  prepare 
a  sufficient  number  of  votes  for  that  place  in 
preference  to  the  Falls  of  Delaware,  and  to 
produce  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  Against  Philadelphia  were  al- 
leged. I.  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
getting  away  from  it  at  the  time  limited.  2. 
The  influence  of  a  large  comnercial  and  wealthy 
city  on  the  public  councils.  In  addition  to 
these  objections,  the  hatred  against  Mr.  Morris, 
and  the  hope  of  accelerating  his  final  resigna- 
tion were  latent  motives  with  some,  as  perhaps 
envy  of  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  and  dis- 
like of  the  support  of  Pennsylvania  to  obnox- 
ious recommendations  of  Congress  were  with 
others. — Notes  on  Permanent  Seat  of  Con- 
gress.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  459.     (.\pril  1784.) 

8985. .     I   like  your  removal   to 

New  York,  and  hope  Congress  will  continue 
there,  and  never  execute  the  idea  of  bnildinj? 
their  Federal  town.  Before  it  could  be  finished. 
a  change  in  members  of  Congress,  or  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States,  would  remove  them 
somewhere  else.  It  is  evident  that  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Western  States  come 
in.  they  will  remove  it  to  Georgetown.  In  the 
meantin^e.  it  is  our  interest  that  it  should  re- 


main where  it  is,  and  give  no  new  pretensions 
to  any  other  place. — To  James  Monroe,  i,  347. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  52.     (P.,  1785.) 

8986.  .     Philadelphia    was   first 

proposed,  and  had  six  and  a  half  votes.  The 
half  vote  was  Delaware,  one  of  whose  members 
wanted  to  take  a  vote  on  Wilmington.  Then 
Baltimore  was  proposed  and  carried,  and  after- 
wards rescinded,  so  that  the  matter  stood  open 
as  ever  on  the  loth  of  August;  but  it  was  al- 
lowed the  dispute  lay  only  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  rather  thought  in  favor 
of  the  last. — To  William  Short,  it,  480.  Ford 
ED.,  v,  49.     (P.,  Sep.  1788.) 

8987. .  On  the  question  of  resi- 
dence, the  compromise  proposed  is  to  give  it  to 
Philadelphia  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  perma- 
nently to  Georgetown  by  the  same  act.  This  is 
the  best  arrangement  we  have  now  any  prospect 
of,  and  therefore  the  one  to  which  all  our 
wishes  are  at  present  pointed.  If  this  does  not 
take  place,  something  much  worse  will ;  to  wit. 
an  unqualified  assumption  [of  the  State  debts], 
and  the  permanent  seat  on  the  Delaware. — To 
T.  M.  Randolph.  Ford  ed.,  v,  186.  (N.Y., 
1790.) 

8988.  WASHINGTON     (City),     Future 

of. — That  the  improvement  of  this  city  must 
proceed  with  sure  and  steady  steps,  follows 
from  its  many  obvious  advantages,  and  from 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  which 
promises  to  render  it  the  fairest  seat-  of  wealth 
and  science. — R.  to  A.  Citizens  of  Washing- 
ton,    viii,  158.     (1809.) 

8989.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Houses.- 

In  Paris  it  is  forbidden  to  build  a  house  beyond 
a  given  height,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  good 
restriction.  It  keeps  down  the  price  of  ground, 
keeps  the  houses  low  and  convenient,  and  the 
streets  light  and  airy.  Fires  are  much  more 
manageable  where  houses  are  low. — Federal 
Capitol  Opinion,  vii,  513.  Ford  ed.,  v,  253. 
(1790.) 

8990. .  I  cannot  help  again  sug- 
gesting one  regulation  formerly  suggested,  to 
wit :  To  provide  for  the  extinguishment  of 
fires,  and  the  openness  and  convenience  of  the 
town,  by  prohibiting  houses  of  excessive  height: 
and  making  it  unlawful  to  build  on  any  one's 
purchase  any  house  with  more  than  two  floors 
between  the  common  level  of  the  earth  and  the 
eaves. — Federal  Capital  Opinion,  vii,  561. 
(March  1791.) 

8991.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Lots.- 
The  lots  [should]  be  sold  in  breadths  of  fifty 
feet ;  their  depths  to  extend  to  the  diagon^  of 
the  square. — Federal  Capital  Opinion,  vii. 
513-     Ford  ed.,  v,  253.     (1790.) 

8992.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Plans  of. 

— I  shall  send  you  »  »  »  two  dozen  plans 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  which  you  arc  de- 
sired to  display,  not  for  sale,  but  for  public  in- 
spection, wherever  they  may  be  most  seen  by 
those  descriptions  of  people  worthy  and  likely 
to  be  attracted  to  it,  dividing  the  plans  among 
the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh  chiefly, 
but  sending  them  also  to  Glasgow.  Bristol,  and 
Dublin. — To  Thomas  Pinckney.  iii.  500. 
(Pa..    1702.) 

8993. .     I   sent   you    »    *   ♦  a 

dozen  nlans  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  the 
Federal  territory,  hoping  you  would  have  them 
displayed  to  public  view  where  they  would  1« 
most  seen  by  those  descriptions  of  men  worthy 
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and  likely  to  be  attracted  to  it.  Paris,  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  the  seaport  towns  of  Havre,  Nantes, 
Bourdeaux  and  Marseilles  would  be  proper 
places  to  send  some  of  them. — To  Gouverneur 
Morris,  iii,  523.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  201.  (Pa., 
1793) 

8094.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Besidence 
in.— On  the  subject  of  your  location  for  the 
winter,  it  is  impossible  in  my  view  of  it,  to 
doubt  on  the  preference  which  should  be  given 
to  this  place.  Under  any  circumstances  it 
could  not  but  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  political  machine, 
not  merely  of  its  organization,  but  the  individ- 
uals and  characters  composing  it,  their  general 
mode  of  thinking,  and  of  acting  openly  and  se- 
cretly. Of  all  this  you  can  learn  no  more  at 
Philadelphia  than  of  a  diet  of  the  empire. 
None  but  an  eyewitness  can  really  understand 
it,  and  it  is  quite  as  important  to  be  known  to 
them,  and  to  obtain  a  certain  degree  of  their 
confidence  in  your  own  right.  In  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  the  standing  of  a  man  well  with 
this  portion  of  the  public  must  weigh  against  a 
considerable  diflference  of  other  qualifications. 
—To  William  Short,  v,  210.  (W..  Nov.  1 
1807.) 

8995.  WASHINGTON  (City),  Streets.— 
1  should  propose  the  streets  [of  the  Federal 
capital]  to  be  at  right  angles,  as  in  Philadelphin 
and  that  no  street  be  narrower  than  one  hundred 
feet  with'  footways  of  fifteen  feet.  Where  a 
street  is  long  and  level,  it  might  be  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide.  I  should  prefer  squares 
of  at  least  two  hundred  yards  every  way.— 
Federal  Capital  Opinion,  vii,  512.  Ford  ed., 
V,  253.     (1790.) 

8996.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Advice 
and.— His  mind  has  been  so  long  used  to  un- 
limited applause  that  it  could  not  brook  contra- 
diction, or  even  advice  offered  unasked.  To 
advice,  when  asked,  he  is  very  open.— To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vn,  10 1.  (M.,  Jan. 
1797.)  / 

8997.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Attacks 
on.— The  President  is  extremely  affected  by 
the  attacks  made  and  kept  up  on  him  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  I  think  he  feels  those  things  more 
than  any  person  I  ever  yet  met  with.  I  am 
sincerely  sorry  to  see  them.— To  James  Madi- 
son,    iii,  579.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  29V     (June  1793) 

8998. .     [At  a  cabinet  meeting] 

[Secretary]  Knox  in  a  foolish,  incoherent  sort 
of  a  speech,  introduced  the  pasquinade  lately 
printed,  called  the  funeral  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  James  Wilson  [Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court]  ;  King  and  Judge.  &c.,  where 
the  President  was  placed  on  a  guillotine.  The 
President  was  much  inflamed  :  got  into  one  of 
those  passions  when  he  cannot  command  him- 
self :  ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  him  :  defied  any  man  on 
earth  to  produce  one  single  act  of  his  since  he 
had  been  in  the  government,  which  was  not  done 
on  the  purest  motives;  that  he  had  never  re- 
pented but  once  the  having  slipped  the  moment 
of  resigning  his  office,  and  that  was  every  nio- 
mcnt  since,  that  by  God  he  had  rather  be  in  his 
l?rave  than  in  his  present  situation ;  that  he 
had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be  made 
Emperor  of  the  world,  and  yet  they  were  charg- 
ing him  with  wanting  to  be  a  King.  That  that 
rascal  Freneau  sent  him  three  of  his  papers 
every  day,  as  if  he  thought  he  would  become 
the  distributor  of  his  paoers :  that  he  could  see 
in  this,  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  in- 


sult him :  he  ended  in  this  high  tone.* — The 
Anas,     ix,  164.     Ford  ed.,  i,  254.     (Aug.  1793) 

8999.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Cere- 
mony and. — I  remember  an  observation  of 
yours,  made  when  I  first  went  to  New  York, 
that  the  satellites  and  sycophants  that  surround- 
ed him  [Washington]  hacl  wound  up  the  cere- 
monials of  the  government  to  a  pitch  of  stateli- 
ness  which  nothing  but  his  personal  character 
could  have  supported,  and  which  no  character 
after  him  could  ever  maintain.  It  appears  now 
that  even  his  will  be  insufficient  to  justify  them 
in  the  appeal  of  the  times  to  common  sense  as 
the  arbiter  of  everything.  Naked,  he  would 
bave  been  sanctimoniously  reverenced ;  but  en- 
veloped in  the  rags  of  royalty,  they  can  hardly 
be  torn  off  without  laceration.  It  is  the  more 
unfortunate  that  this  attack  is  planted  on  popu- 
lar ground,  on  the  love  of  the  people  to  France 
and  its  cause,  which  is  universal. — To  James 
Madison,  iii,  579.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  293.  (June 
1793.) 

9000.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Cincin- 
nati and. — I  have  wished  to  see  you  standing 
on  ground  separated  from  it  [the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati]  ;  and  that  the  character  which 
wi'.l  be  handed  to  future  a^es  at  the  head  of  our 
Revolution,  may,  in  no  instance,  be  compro- 
mitted  in  subordinate  altercations. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  i,  33.^.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  465. 
(1784.)     See  Cincinnati  Society. 

9001.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Confi- 
dence in. — Without  pretensions  to  that  high 
confidence  you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest 
revolutionary  character,  whose  preeminent  serv- 
ices had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his 
country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest 
page  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history.  I  ask 
so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness 
and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii,  5. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  5.     (1801.) 

9002.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Crown 
refused. — The  alliance  between  the  States 
under  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  for 
the  purpose  of  joint  defence  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Great  Britain,  was  found  insufficient, 
as  treaties  of  alliance  generally  are,  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  mutual  stipulations ;  and 
these,  once  fulfilled,  that  bond  was  to  expire  of 
itself,  and  each  State  to  become  sovereign  and 
independent  in  all  things.  Yet  it  could  not  but 
occur  to  every  one,  that  these  separate  independ- 
encies, like  the  petty  States  of  Greece,  would 
be  eternally  at  war  with  each  other,  and  would 
become  at  length  the  mere  partisans  and  satel- 
lites of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  All  then 
must  have  looked  to  some  further  bond  of  union, 
which  would  insure  internal  peace,  and  a  Dolit- 
ical  system  of  our  own,  independent  of  that  of 
Europe.  Whether  all  should  be  consolidated 
into  a  single  government,  or  each  remain  inde- 
pendent as  to  internal  matters,  and  the  whole 
form  a  single  nation  as  to  what  was  foreign 
only,  and  whether  that  national  government 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic,  would  of 
course  divide  opinions  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions, the  habits,  and  the  circumstances  of 
each  individual.  Some  officers  of  the  army, 
as  it  has  always  been  said  and  believed  (and 
Steuben  and  Knox  have  ever  been  named  as 
the  leading  agents),  trained  to  monarchy  bv 
military  habits,  are  understood  to  have  proposed 
to  General  Washington  to  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion by  the  army  before  its  disbandment,  and 

•  Genet's  case   was   under  consideration  at  itw^ 
meeting  of  the  cabinet.— EDITOR. 
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to  assume  himself  the  crown,  on  the  assurance 
of  their  support.  The  indignation  with  which 
he  is  said  to  have  scouted  this  parricide  propo- 
sition was  equally  worthy  of  his  virtue  and  bis 
wisdom. — The  Anas,  ix,  88.  Ford  ed.,  i,  157. 
(1818.) 

0003.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Errors 

of. — He  errs  as  other  men  do,  but  errs  with 
integrity. — To  W.  B.  Giles,  iv,  125.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  41.     (M.,  I795-) 

0004. .     I  wish  that  his  honesty 

and  his  political  errors  may  not  furnish  a  second 
occasion  to  exclaim  **  curse  on  his  virtues,  they 
have  undone  his  country  '. — To  James  Madison. 
iv,  136.     Ford  ed..  vii,  69.     (M.,  1796.) 

9005. .  The  President  [Wash- 
ington] is  fortunate  to  get  off  ^ust  as  the 
[bank  and  paper]  bubble  is  bursting,  leaving 
others  to  hold  the  bag.  Yet.  as  his  departure 
will  mark  the  moment  when  the  difficulties  begin 
to  work,  you  will  see  that  they  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  new  administration,  and  that  he  will  have 
his  usual  good  fortune  of  reaping  credit  from 
the  good  acts  of  others,  and  leaving  to  them  that 
of  his  errors. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.. 
vii,  104.     (M.,  Jan.  1797.) 

0006.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Esti- 
mate of. — His  mind  was  great  and  powerful, 
without  being  of  the  very  first  order :  his  pene- 
tration strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of 
a  Newton.  Bacon,  or  Locke ;  and  as  far  as  he 
saw.  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was 
slow  in  operation,  being  little  aided  by  invention 
or  imagination,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence 
the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  derived  from  councils  of  war.  where, 
hearing  all  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever 
was  best ;  and  certainly  no  general  ever  planned 
his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged 
during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member 
of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circum- 
stances, he  was  slow  in  readjustment.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at 
Boston  and  S'ork.  He  was  incapable  of  fear, 
meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest  un- 
concern. Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his 
character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every 
circumstance,  every  consideration.  wa«5  maturely 
weighed ;  refraining  if  he  saw  a  doubt,  but. 
when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity 
was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I 
have  ever  known,  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being 
able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in 
every  sense  of  the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a 
preat  man.  His  temper  was  naturally  irritable 
and  high  toned ;  but  reflection  and  resolution 
had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendency 
over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it  broke  its  bonds, 
he  was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  In  his 
expenses  hv  was  honorable,  but  exact :  liberal 
in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility : 
but  trowirnj;  .'ind  tmyielding  on  all  visionary 
I>rc>jects.  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity. 
TI's  heart  wa*;  not  warm  in  its  affections :  but 
hi-  exactly  calculated  every  man's  v.ilue.  and 
p.nve  him  a  solid  esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His 
])ersr)n  was  fnie.  his  stature  exactly  what  one 
wouM  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect  and 
noble :  the  be^^t  horseman  of  his  ape.  and  the 
most  pracet'ul  fipure  that  could  be  «ecn  on  horse- 
back. Althoiiph  in  the  circle  of  his  friends, 
where  he  mipht  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation,  his  colloquial 
talents   were   not    above   mediocrity,   possessing 


neither   copiousness   of   ideas,    nor   fluency   of 
words.     In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden 
opinion,  he  was  unready,  short  and  embarrassed. 
Yet  he  wrote  readilv,  rather  diffusely,  in  an 
easy  and  correct  style.     This  he  had  acquired 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  educa- 
tion was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  commoa 
arithmetic,  to  which  ne  added  surveying  at  a 
later   day.     His   time  was   employed   in  action 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agricul- 
ture and  English  history.     His  correspondence 
became  necessarily  extensive,  and.  with  jounul- 
izing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied  most 
of    his    leisure    hours    within    doors.      On   the 
whole,  his  character  was,  in  its  mass,  perfect, 
in  nothing  bad,  in  few  points  indifferent;  and 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and 
fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man 
great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  constellation 
with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  man 
an  everlasting  remembrance.     For  his  was  the 
singular  destiny  and  merit,  of  leading  the  annics 
of  his  country  successfully  through  an  arduous 
war  for  the  establishment  of  its  mdependence: 
of  conducting  its  councils  through  the  birth  of  a 
government,   new   in   its   forms  and   principles. 
until  it  had  settled  d  jwn  into  a  quiet  and  oroerly 
train ;    and    of    scrupulously   obeying    the   laws 
through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, of  which   the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  other  example.     How.  then,  can  it  be 
perilous  for  you  to  take  such  a  man  on  your 
shoulders?     I    am   satisfied   the   great   body  of 
republicans  think  of  him   as  I   do.  'We  were, 
indeed,  dissatisfied  with  him  on  his  ratification 
of  the  British  treaty.     But  this  was  short-lived. 
We  knew  his  honesty,  the  wiles  with  which  be 
was    encompassed,    and   that   age   had   alreadv 
begun  to  relax  the  firmness  of  his  purposes :  and 
I  am  convinced  he  is  more  deeply  seated  in  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  the  republicans,  than  in 
the  Pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monarch- 
ists.  For  he  was  no  monarchist  from  preferenee 
of  his  judgment.     The  soundness  of  that  lave 
him  correct  views  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  hi$ 
severe  justice  devoted  him  to  them.     He  has 
often    declared   to   me   that    he   considered  wr 
new  Constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  prac- 
ticability  of   republican   government,   and  with 
what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be  trusted  for 
his  own  good :  that  he  was  determined  the  ex- 
periment should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  would  lose 
the    last   drop   of   his   blood    in    support  of  it 
*     *     ♦     I  felt  on  his  death  with  my  countiy- 
men.  that  verily  a  great  man  hath  fallen  thii 
day  in  Israel. — To  Dr.  Walter  Jo.ves.    vi.  286. 
FokD  KD.,  ix.  448.     (M..  Jan.  1814.) 

0007.  WASHINGTON  (Gkeorge),  Funt 
of. — Washington's  fame  will  go  on  increasing 
tnitil  the  brightest  constellation  in  yonder  heav- 
ens shall  be  called  by  his  name. — Domestic 
Like  of  Jkfferson.     358. 

9008. .    Our    first    and    greatest 

revolutionary  character,  whose  preeminent  serv- 
ices have  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  in  his 
country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest 
nape  in  the  volume  of  faithful  history.— FiasT 

iNALT.rRAL     ApDRESS.       Vlii.      5.       FoRD     ED..    Tlil 

5.    (1801.) 

9009. .     The   moderation  of  his 

desires,  and  the  strength  of  his  judgment  en- 
abled him  to  calculate  correctly,  that  the  rifEh* 
to  that  glory  which  never  dies  is  to  use  power 
for  the  support  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  wff 
country,  not  for  its  destruction  ;  and  his  vH 
accordingly  survive  the  wreck  of  ererrthii* 
now  living. — To  Earl  of  Buchan.  iv.  4J4. 
(W..  1803.) 
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9010.  WASHINOTOK  (Georsfe),  Fare- 
well addxeBS  of. — With  respect  to  his  [Presi- 
dent Washington's]  Farewell  Address,  to  the 
authorship  of  which,  it  seems,  there  are  conflict- 
ing claims,  1  can  state  to  you  some  facts.  He 
had  determined  to  decline  reelection  at  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  and  so  far  determined,  that  he 
had  renuested  Mr.  Madison  to  prepare  for  him 
something  valedictory,  to  be  addressed  to  his 
constituents  on  his  retirement.  This  was  done, 
but  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in  a 
second  election,  to  which  no  one  more  stren- 
uously pressed  nim  than  myself,  from  a  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  strengthening,  by 
longer  habit,  the  respect  necessarv  for  that  of- 
fice, which  the  weight  of  his  character  only 
could  effect.  When,  at  the  end  of  this  second 
term,  his  Valedictory  came  out,  Mr.  Madison 
recognized  in  it  several  passages  of  his  draft; 
several  others,  we  were  both  satisfied,  were  from 
the  pen  of  Hamilton,  and  others  from  that  of 
the  President  himself.  These  he  probably  put 
into  the  hands  of  Hamilton  to  form  into  a 
whole,  and  hence  it  may  all  appear  in  Hamil- 
ton's handwriting,  as  if  it  were  all  of  his  com- 
position.— To  William  Johnson,  vii,  292. 
Ford  ed.,  z,  22S.     (M.,  1823.) 

9011.  WASHINOTOK  (George),  Feder- 
alista  aiid.^}eneral  Washington,  after  the 
retirement  of  his  first  cabinet,  and  the  compo- 
sition of  his  second,  entirely  federal,  *  *  * 
had  no  op^portunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of 
any  Question.  His  measures,  consequently, 
took  the  hue  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  he 
was.  These  measures  were  certainly  not  ap- 
proved by  the  republicans;  yet  they  were  not 
imputed  to  him  but  to  the  counsellors  around 
him;  and  his  prudence  so  far  restrained  their 
impassioned  course  and  bias,  that  no  act  of 
strong  mark,  during  the  remainder  of  his  admin- 
istration, excited  much  dissatisfaction.  He 
lived  too  short  a  time  after,  and  too  much  with- 
drawn from  information,  to  correct  the  views 
into  which  he  had  been  deluded;  and  the  con- 
tinued assiduities  of  the  party  drew  him  into  the 
vortex  of  their  intemperate  career ;  separated 
him  still  farther  from  his  real  friends,  and  ex- 
dted  him  to  actions  and  expressions  of  dissatis- 
faction, which  grieved  them,  but  could  not 
loosen  their  affections  from  him.  They  would 
not  suffer  the  temporary  aberration  to  weigh 
against  the  immeasurable  merits  of  his  life ;  and 
although  they  tumbled  his  seducers  from  their 
places,  they  preserved  his  memory  embalmed 
m  their  hearts  with  undiminished  love  and  devo- 
tion ;  and  there  it  will  forever  remain  em- 
balmed, in  entire  oblivion  of  every  temporary 
thing  which  might  cloud  the  glories  of  his 
splendid  life.  It  is  vain,  then,  for  Mr.  Pick- 
ering and  his  friends  to  endeavor  to  falsify 
his  character,  by  representing  him  as  an  enemy 
to  republicans  and  republican  principles,  and 
as  exclusively  the  friend,  of  those  who  were  so ; 
and  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  re- 
turned to  his  ancient  and  unbiased  opinions. 
wou'd  have  replaced  his  confidence  in  those 
whom  the  people  approved  and  supported,  and 
would  have  seen  that  they  were  only  restoring 
and  acting  on  the  principles  of  his  own  first 
administration. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii. 
371.     Ford  ed.,  x,  314.     (M.,  1824.) 

9012. .  The  federalists,  pretend- 
ing to  be  the  exclusive  friends  of  General  Wash- 
inirton.  have  ever  done  what  they  could  to  sink 
his  character,  by  hanging  theirs  on  it,  and  by 
representing  as  the  enemy  of  republicans  him. 
who,  of  all  men,  is  best  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  father  of  that  republic  which  they 
were   endeavoring  to   subvert,   and  the   repub- 


licans to  maintain.  They  cannot  deny,  because 
the  elections  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  approved  the  republican 
measures. — To  Martin  Van  Buren.  vii,  371. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  314.     (M.,  1824.) 

0013. .     From  the  moment  ♦  *  * 

of  my  retiring  from  the  administration,  the 
federalists  got  unchecked  hold  of  General  VVash- 
ington.  His  memory  was  already  sensibly  im- 
paired by  age,  the  firm  tone  of  mind  for  which 
he  had  been  remarkable,  was  beginning  to  relax, 
its  energy  was  abated ;  a  listlessness  of  labor,  a 
desire  for  tranouillity  had  crept  on  him,  and  a 
willingness  to  let  others  act,  and  even  think 
for  him.  Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
difference  between  the  rabble  who  were  used  as 
instruments  of  their  perpetration,  and  the  steady 
and  rational  character  of  the  American  people, 
in  which  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence.  The 
opposition  too  of  the  republicans  to  the  British 
treaty,  and  zealous  support  of  the  federalists  in 
that  unpopular,  but  favorite  measure  of  theirs, 
had  made  him  all  their  own.  Understanding, 
moreover,  that  1  disapproved  of  that  treaty,  and 
copiously  nourished  with  falsehoods  by  a  malig- 
nant neighbor  of  mine  [Henry  Lee,  "  Light- 
Horse  Harry  "],  who  ambitioned  to  be  his  cor- 
respondent, he  had  become  alienated  from  mv- 
seli  personally,  as  from  the  republican  body 
generally  of  his  fellow  citizens;  and  he  wrote 
the  letters  to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Carroll,  over 
which,  in  devotion  to  his  imperishable  .fame, 
we  must  forever  weep  as  monuments  of  mortal 
decay. — The  Anas,  ix,  99.  Ford  ed.,  i,  168. 
(1818.) 

0014.  WASHINGTON  (George^,  Influ- 
ence of.— You  will  have  seen  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  the  truth  of  what  I  always  ob- 
served to  you,  that  one  man  outweighs  them  all 
in  influence  over  the  people,  who  have  supported 
his  judgment  against  their  own  and  that  of  their 
representatives.  Republicanism  must  lie  on  its 
oars,  resign  the  vessel  to  its  pilot,  and  them- 
selves to  the  course  he  thinks  best  for  them. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  140.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  80 
(M.,  June  1796.) 

0015.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Jeffer- 
son and.— I  learn  that  he  [General  H.  Leel 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  try  to  sow 
tares  between  you  and  me,  by  representing  me 
as  still  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  politics,  and  in 
turbulence  and  intrigue  against  tne  government. 
I  never  believed  for  a  moment  that  this  could 
make  any  impression  on  you.  or  that  your 
knowledge  of  me  would  not  overweigh  the  slan- 
der of  an  intriguer,  dirtily  employed  in  sifting 
the  conversations  of  my  table,  where  alone  he 
could  hear  of  me ;  and  seeking  to  atone  for  his 
sins  against  you  by  sins  against  another,  who 
had  never  done  him  any  other  injury  than  that 
of  declining  his  confidences.  Political  conversa- 
tions I  really  dislike,  and  therefore  .ivoid  where 
I  can  without  affectation.  But  when  urged  by 
others.  I  have  never  conceived  that  having  been 
in  public  life  requires  me  to  belie  my  sentiments. 
or  even  to  conceal  them.  When  I  am  led  by 
conversation  to  express  them,  I  do  it  with  the 
same  independence  here  which  I  have  practiced 
everywhere,  and  which  is  inseparable  from  my 
nature.  But  enough  of  this  miserable  tergiv- 
ersator.  who  ought,  indeed,  either  to  have  been 
of  more  truth,  or  less  trusted  by  his  country. — 
To  President  Washington,  iv,  142.  Ford 
F.D.,  vii.  82.     (M..  17q6.) 

9016.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Just.— 
General  Washington  was  always  iusl  \tv  -^^wv- 
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there  before  [us]  and  had  left  his  opinion  with 
Knoxp  to  wit,  that  the  President  should  ask  a 
Judge  to  attend  him  in  his  own  house  to  admin- 
ister the  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of 
Departments,  which  oath  should  be  deposited 
in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  I  concurred 
in  this  opinion.  E.  Randolph  was  for  the  Pres- 
ident's going  to  the  Senate  chamber  to  take  the 
oath,  attended  by  the  Marshal  of  the  United 
States  who  should  then  make  proclamation.  &c. 
Knox  was  for  this  and  for  adding  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  presence,  as  they  would 
not  yet  be  departed.  Our  individual  opinions 
were  written  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
ident out  of  which  he  might  form  one. — The 
Anas,     ix,  i39-    Fom>  k^.,  i,  221.    (Feb.  1793) 


0023.  WASHINGTON 


ions  of. — His  opinions  merit  veneration  and 
respect ;  for  few  men  have  lived  whose  opinions 
were  more  unbiased  and  correct.  Not  that  it 
is  pretended  he  never  felt  bias.  His  passions 
were  naturally  strong ;  but  his  reason,  generally 
stronger. — The  Anas.  Ford  ed.,  i,  155- 
(1818.) 

0024.  WASHINOTON  (George),  Oppo- 
sition to  administration. — I  told  the  Presi- 
dent [Washington]  that  in  my  opinion  there  was 
only  a  single  source  of  the  discontents  [with  the 
administration].  Though  they  had  indeed  ap- 
peared to  spread  themselves  over  the  War  De- 
partment also,  yet  I  considered  that  as  an  over- 
flowing only  from  their  real  channel,  which 
would  never  have  taken  place,  if  they  had  not 
first  been  generated  in  another  Department,  to 
wit,  that  of  the  Treasury.  That  a  system  had 
there  been  contrived,  for  deluging  the  States 
with  paper  money  instead  of  gold  and  silver, 
for  withdrawing  our  citizens  from  the  pursuits 
of  commerce,  manufactures,  buildings,  and  other 
branches  of  useful  industry,  to  occupy  them- 
■selves  and  their  capitals  in  a  species  of  gambling 
<lestructive  of  morality,  and  which  had  intro- 
duced its  poison  into  the  government  itself. 
That  it  was  a  fact,  as  certainly  known  as  that 
lie  and  I  were  then  conversing,  that  particular 
members  of  the  L,cgislature,  while  those  laws 
were  on  the  carpet,  had  feathered  their  nests 
with  paper,  had  then  voted  for  the  laws,  and 
constantly  since  lent  all  the  energy  of  their 
talents,  and  instrumentality  of  their  offices  to 
the  establishment  and  enlargement  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  that  they  had  chained  it  about  our  necks 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  game  in  their  hands  had.  from  time  to  time, 
aided  in  making  such  legislative  constructions 
of  the  Constitution,  as  made  it  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  the  people  thought  they  had 
submitted  to;  that  they  had  now  brought  for- 
ward a  proposition,  far  beyond  every  one  yet 
tdvanced,  and  to  which  the  eyes  of  many  were 
turned,  as  the  decision  which  was  to  let  us 
know,  whether  we  live  under  a  limited  or  an 
^  tmlimited  government.  He  asked  me  to  what 
f  proposition  I  alluded?  I  answered  to  that  in 
f  -flic  Report  on  Manufactures,  which,  under  color 
-•f  giving  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of 
IMrticular  manufactures,  meant  to  establish  the 
doctrine,  that  the  power  o'iven  by  the  Constitu- 
tkm  to  collect  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general 
"mrelfare  of  the  United  States,  permitted  Con- 
gress to  take  everything  under  their  manage- 
vnent  which  they  should  deem  for  the  public 
"^^elfare,  and  which  is  susceptible  of  the  applica- 
Ibjon  of  money;  consequently,  that  the  subse- 
quent enumeration  of  their  powers  was  not  the 
.  description  to  which  resort  must  be  had,  and 
.  <lid  not  at  all  constitute  the  limits  of  their  au- 
["^liority;  that  this  was  a  very  different  question 
'"^^m  that  of  the  bank,  which  was  thought  an 


fn         a\     Onl-n     ^^^^  Lee  had  that  day  informed  him  of  the  gen- 
{%teoTge)f    upinj^  eral  discontent  prevailing  in  Virginia,  of  which 


r 

: 

■ 


incident  to  an  enumerated  power ;  that,  there- 
fore, this  decision  was  expected  with  ^eat 
anxiety;  that,  indeed,  I  hoped  the  proposition 
would  be  rejected,  believing  there  was  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  against  it,  and  that  if  it 
should  be,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  proof  that 
things  were  returning  into  their  true  channel ; 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
broad  representation  which  would  shortly  take 
place,  for  keeping  the  general  Constitution  on 
its  true  ground ;  and  that  this  would  remove  a 
great  deal  of  the  discontent  which  had  shown 
itself. — The  Anas,  ix,  104.  Ford  ed.,  i,  176. 
(Feb.  29,  1792.) 


9026. 


The  President  said  Gov- 


he  never  had  had  any  conception,  much  less 
sound  information ;  that  it  appeared  to  him 
very  alarming.  *  *  *  i  confirmed  him  in 
the  fact  of  the  ^eat  discontents  in  the  South ; 
that  they  were  grounded  on  seeing  that  their 
judgments  and  interests  were  sacrificed  to  those 
of  the  Eastern  States  on  every  occasion,  and 
their  belief  that  it  was  the  effect  of  a  corrupt 
squadron  of  voters  in  Congress,  at  the  command 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  they  see  that  if  the  votes 
of  those  members  who  had  an  interest  distinct 
from,  and  contrary  to  the  general  interest  of 
their  constituents,  had  been  withdrawn,  as  in 
decency  and  honesty  they  should  have  been,  the 
laws  would  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  they 
are  on  all  the  great  questions.  I  instanced  the 
new  Assumption  carried  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Speaker's  vote.  On  this 
subject  he  made  no  reply. — The  Anas,  ix,  130. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  215.     (Feb.  7,  1793.) 

0026. .  The  object  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  was  made  to  the  course  of  adminis- 
tration was  to  preserve  the  Legislature  pure  and 
independent  or  the  Executive^  to  restrain  the 
Administration  to  republican  forms  and  princi- 
ples, and  not  permit  the  Constitution  to  be  con- 
strued into  a  monarchy,  and  to  be  warped,  in 
practice,  into  all  the  principles  and  pollutions  of 
their  favorite  English  moael.  Nor  was  this  an 
opposition  to  General  Washington.  He  was 
true  to  the  republican  charge  confided  to  him ; 
and  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested  to 
me.  in  our  conversations  that  he  would  lose  the 
last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of  it ;  and  he 
did  this  the  oftener  and  witn  the  more  earnest- 
ness, because  he  knew  my  suspicions  of  Ham- 
ilton's designs  against  it,  and  wished  to  quiet 
them.  For  he  was  not  aware  of  the  drift  or 
of  the  effect  of  Hamilton's  schemes.  Unversed 
in  financial  projects  and  calculations  and  budg- 
ets, his  approbation  of  them  was  bottomed  on 
his  confidence  in  the  man. — The  Anas,  ix,  95. 
Ford  ed.,  i.  165.     (1818.) 

9027.  WASHINGTON  (Georgre),  Popu- 
larity of. — Such  is  the  popularity  of  Presi- 
dent Washington  that  the  people  will  support 
him  in  whatever  he  will  do  or  will  not  do,  with- 
out appealing  to  their  own  reason,  or  to  any- 
thing but  their  feelings  towards  him. — To  Arch- 
ibald Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  loi.  (M.,  Jan. 
I797-) 

9028.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Presi- 
dent.— Though  we  [in  Paris]  have  not  heard 
of  the  actual  opening  of  the  new  Congress,  and 
consequently  have  not  official  information  of 
your  election  as  President  of  the  United  States, 
yet.  as  there  never  could  be  a  doubt  entertained 
of  it.  permit  me  to  express  here  my  felicitations, 
not  to  yourself,  but  to  my  country.  NoVyc>^^ 
who  has  tried  both  public  atvd  "^tVi^Xt  Vvlt,  ^•axv 
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doubt  that  you  were  much  happier  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  than  you  will  be  at  New  York. 
But  there  was  nobody  so  well  qualified  as  your- 
self to  put  our  new  machine  into  a  regular 
course  of  action  ;  nobody,  the  authority  of  whose 
name  could  have  so  effectually  crushed  oppo- 
sition at  home,  and  produced  respect  abroad.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  immensity  of  the  sacrifice 
on  your  part.  Your  measure  of  fame  was  full 
to  the  brim ;  and,  therefore,  you  have  nothing 
to  gain.  But  there  are  cases  where  it  is  a  duty 
to  risk  all  against  nothing,  and  I  believe  this  was 
exactly  the  case.  We  may  presume,  too,  accord- 
ing to  every  rule  of  probability,  that  after  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  good,  you  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  nothing  but  private  repose. — To  Gen- 
eral Washington,  iii,  30.  Ford  ed.,  v,  94. 
(P.,  May   1789.) 

0020.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Presi- 
dential reeligribility  and. — The  perpetual 
reeligibility  of  the  same  President  will  probably 
not  be  cured  during  the  life  of  General  Wash- 
ington. His  merit  has  blinded  our  countrymen 
to  the  danger  of  making  so  important  an  officer 
reeligible.  I  presume  there  will  not  be  a  vote 
against  him  in  the  United  States. — To  William 
Carmichael.     ii,  465.     (P.,  Aug.   1788.) 

0030.  WASHINGTON  (Georpre),  Pru- 
dent.— The  prudence  of  the  President  is  an 
anchor  of  safety  to  us. — To  Nicholas  Lewis. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  282.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

0031.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Bepub- 
licanism  of.— It  is  fortunate  that  our  first 
Executive  Magistrate  is  purely  and  zealously 
republican.  We  cannot  expect  all  his  successors 
to  be  so,  and  therefore,  should  avail  ourselves 
the  present  day  to  establish  principles  and  ex- 
amples which  may  fence  us  against  future  here- 
sies preached  now,  to  be  practiced  hereafter. — 
To  Harry  Innes.  iii,  224,  Ford  ed.,  v,  300. 
(Pa.,   1791.) 

0032. .   General  Washington  was 

himself  sincerely  a  friend  to  the  republican  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitution.  His  faith  perhaps 
in  its  duration,  might  not  have  been  as  confident 
as  mine ;  but  he  repeatedly  declared  to  me.  that 
he  was  determined  it  should  have  a  fair  chance 
for  success,  and  that  he  would  lose  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood  in  its  support,  against  any  attempt 
w^hich  might  be  made  to  change  it  from  its  re- 
publican form.  He  made  these  declarations  the 
oftener.  because  he  knew  my  suspicions  that 
Hamilton  had  other  views,  and  he  wished  to 
quiet  my  jealousies  on  this  subject. — To  Martin 
Van  Buren.  vii,  371.  Ford  ed.,  x,  314.  (M.. 
1824.) 

0033.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Repub- 
licans and. — I  have  long  thought  it  was  best 
for  the  republican  interest  to  soothe  him  by 
flatterinp  where  they  could  approve  his  meas- 
ures, and  to  be  silent  where  they  disapprove, 
that  they  may  not  render  him  desperate  as  to 
their  affections,  and  entirely  indifferent  to  their 
wishes,  in  short  to  lie  on  their  oars  while  he 
remains  at  the  helm,  and  let  the  bark  drift  as 
his  will  and  a  superintending  Providence  shall 
direct. — To  Archibald  Stuart.  Ford  ed.,  vii. 
102.     (M..  Jan.    1797.) 

0034.  WASHINGTON  (George),  Second 

term. — When  you  first  mentioned  to  me  your 
purpose  of  retiring  from  the  government,  though 
I  fc'.t  all  the  magnitude  of  the  event.  I  was  in  a 
considerable  degree  silent.  I  knew  that,  to 
such  a  mind  as  yours,  persuasion  was  idle  and 
impertinent :  that  before  forming  your  decision 


you  had  weighed  all  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  measure,  had  made  up  your  mind  on  fnU 
view  of  them,  and  that  there  could  be  little  hope 
of  changing  the  result.  Pursuing  my  reflec- 
tions, too,  I  knew  we  were  some  day  to  try  ta 
walk  alone,  and  if  the  essay  should  be  made 
while  you  should  be  alive  and  looking  on.  we 
should  derive  confidence  from  that  circumstance, 
and  resource,  if  it  failed.  The  public  mind^ 
too,  was  calm  and  confident,  and  therefore  in 
a  favorable  state  for  making  the  experiment. 
Had  no  change  of  circumstances  intervened,  I 
should  not,  with  any  hopes  of  success,  have  now 
ventured  to  propose  to  you  a  change  of  purpose. 
But  the  public  mind  is  no  longer  confident  and 
serene;  and  that  from  causes  m  which  you  are 
no  ways  personally  mixed.  Though  these 
causes  have  been  hackneyed  in  the  public  papers 
in  detail,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  calcu- 
late the  effect  they  are  capable  of  producing,  to 
take  a  view  of  them  in  the  mass,  giving  to  each 
the  form,  real  or  imaginary,  under  which  they 
hdve  been  presented.  It  has  been  urged,  then, 
that  the  public  debt,  greater  than  we  can  pos- 
sibly pay  before  other  causes  of  adding  new  debt 
to  it  will  occur,  has  been  artificially  created  by 
adding  together  the  whole  amount  of  the  debtor 
and  creditor  sides  of  accounts,  instead  of  only 
taking  their  balances,  which  could  have  been 
paid  off  in  a  short  time ;  that  this  accumulation 
of  debt  has  taken  forever  out  of  our  power 
those  easy  sources  of  revenue  which,  applied  to 
the  ordinary  necessities  and  exigencies  of  gov- 
ernment, would  have  answered  them  habitually,  | 
and  covered  us  from  habitual  murmurings  j 
against  taxes  and  taxgatherers,  reserving  ex- 
traordinary calls  for  those  extraordinary  occa- 
sions which  would  animate  the  people  to  meet 
them  ;  that  though  the  calls  for  money  have  been 
no  greater  than  we  must  expect  generally,  for 
the  same  or  equivalent  exigencies,  yet  we  are 
already  obliged  to  strain  the  impost  till  it  pro- 
duces clamor,  and  will  produce  evasion  and 
war  on  our  own  citizens  to  collect  it.  and  even 
to  resort  to  an  excise  law  of  most  odious  char- 
acter with  the  people,  partial  in  its  operation, 
unproductive  unless  enforced  by  arbitrary  and 
vexatious  means,  and  committing  the  authority 
of  the  government  in  parts  where  resistance  is 
most  probable  and  coercion  least  practicable. 
They  cite  propositions  in  Congress,  and  suspect 
other  projects  on  foot  still  to  increase  the  mass 
of  debt.  They  say,  that  by  borrowing  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  interest,  we  might  have  paid  off 
the  principal  in  two-thirds  of  the  time :  but  that 
from  this  we  are  precluded  by  its  being  made 
irredeemable  but  in  small  portions  and  long 
terms ;  that  this  irredeemable  quality  was  given 
it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inviting  its  trans- 
fer to  foreign  countries.  They  predict  that  this 
transfer  of  the  principal,  when  completed,  will 
occasion  an  exportation  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  interest,  a  drain  of 
coin,  of  which  as  there  have  been  no  examples, 
no  calculation  can  be  made  of  its  consequences : 
that  the  banishment  of  our  coin  will  be  compli- 
cated by  the  creation  of  ten  millions  of  paper 
money,  in  the  form  of  bank  bills  now  issuing 
into  circulation.  They  think  that  the  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  annual  profit  paid  to  the  lenders 
of  this  paper  medium  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people,  who  would  have  had  without  in- 
terest the  coin  it  is  banishing :  that  all  the  cap- 
ital employed  in  paper  speculation  is  barren 
and  useless,  producing,  like  that  on  a  gaming 
table,  no  accession  to  itself,  and  is  withdrawn 
from  commerce  and  agriculture,  where  it 
would  have  produced  addition  to  the  common 
mass :  that  it  nourishes  in  our  citizens  habits  of 
vice  and  idleness,  instead  of  industi^  and  mo- 
rality ;  that  it  has  furnished  effectual  means  of 
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-corrupting  such  a  portion  of  the  Legislature  as 
turns   the   balance   between   the  honest   voters, 
whichever  way  it  is  directed:  that  this  corrupt 
squadron,  deciding  the  voice  of  the  Legislature, 
have  manifested  their  dispositions  to  get  rid  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  on 
the  general  Lep^islature,  limitations,  on  the  faith 
of  which,  the  States  acceded  to  that  instrument : 
that    the    ultimate    object    of    all    this    is    to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  change  from  the  present 
republican    form    of  government   to   that   of   a 
monarchy,  of  which  the  English  constitution  is 
to  be  the  model :  that  this  was  contemplated  by 
the  convention  is  no  secret,  because  its  parti- 
sans have  made  none  of  it.     To  effect  it  then 
was  impracticable,  but  they  are  still  eager  after 
their   object,    and   are   predisposing   everything 
for  its  ultimate  attainment.     So  many  of  them 
have  got  into  the  Legislature,  that,  aided  by  the 
corrupt  squadron  of  paper  dealers,  who  are  at 
their  devotion,  they  make  a  majority  in  both 
houses.   The  republican  party,  who  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  government  in  its  present  form,  are 
fewer  in  number ;   they  are   fewer  even  when 
joined  by  the  two.  three,  or  half  dozen  anti-fed- 
eralists, who,  tfiough  they  dare  not  avow  it,  are 
still  opposed  to  any  general  government :  but, 
being  less  so  to  a  republican  than  a  monarchical 
one,  they  naturally  join  those  whom  they  think 
pursuing  the  lesser  evil.     Of  all  the  mischiefs 
objected  to  the  system  of  measures  before  men- 
tioned, none  is  so  afflicting  and  fatal  to  every 
honest  hope,  as  the  corruption  of  the  Legisla- 
ture.    As  it  was  the  earliest  of  these  measures, 
it  became  the  instrument  for  producing  the  rest, 
and  will  be  the  instrument  for  producing  in  fu- 
ture a  king,  lords  and  commons,  or  whatever 
-else   those  who   direct   it   may   choose.     With- 
drawn  such  a  distance  from  the  eye  of  their 
constituents,   and   these   so   disposed   as   to   be 
inaccessible  to  public  information,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  of  the  conduct  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives, they  will  form  the  most  corrupt  gov- 
ernment on  earth,  if  the  means  of  their  corrup- 
tion be  not  prevented.     The  only  hope  of  safety 
now    hangs    on    the    numerous    representation 
which    is   to   come    forward   the   ensuing   year. 
Some   of  the  new  members  will   be,  probably, 
«ither  in  principle  or  interest,  with  the  present 
majority ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  ^reat  mass 
will  form  an  accession  to  the  republican  party. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  undo  all  which  the  two 
preceding  Legislatures,  and  especially  the  6rst, 
nave  done.     Public  faith  and  right  will  oppose 
this.     But   some   parts   of   the   system    may   be 
rightfully  reformed,  a  liberation  from  the  rest 
unremittingly  pursued  as  fast  as  right  will  per- 
mit, and  the  door  shut  against  similar  commit- 
ments of  the  nation.     Should  the  next  Legisla- 
ture take  this  course,   it  will  draw  upon  them 
the  whole  monarchical  and  paper  interest ;  but 
the  latter,  I  think,  will  not  go  all  lengths  with 
the  former,  because  creditors  will  never,  of  their 
own  accord,  fly  off  entirely  from  their  debtors ; 
therefore,  this  is  the  alternative  least  likely  to 
produce  convulsion.     But  should  the  majority  of 
the  new  members  be  still  in  the  same  principles 
with  the  present,  and  show  that  we  have  nothing 
to  expect  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  prac- 
tices, it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  would  be 
the  result,  nor  what  means  would  be  resorted  to 
for  correction  of  the  evil.     True  wisdom  would 
direct  that  they  should  be  temperate  and  peace- 
able; but  the  division  of  sentiment  and  interest 
happens    unfortunately    to   be   so   geographical. 
that  no  mortal  man  can  say  that  what  is  most 
wise  and  temperate  would  prevail  against  what 
is  most  easy  and  obvious?     I  can  scarcely  con- 
template a  more  incalculable  evil  than  the  break- 
I        ing  of  the  Union  into  two  or  more  parts.     Yet 
f       when    we    consider    the    mass    which    opposed 


the  original  coalescence ;  when  we  consider  that 
it  lay  chiefly  in  the  Southern  quarter;  that  the 
Legislature  have  availed  themselves  of  no  oc- 
casion of  allaying  it,  but  on  the  contrary  when- 
ever Northern  and  Southern  prejudices  have 
come  into  conflict,  the  latter  have  been  sacri- 
ficed and  the  former  soothed;  that  the  owers 
of  the  debt  are  in  the  Southern,  and  the  holders 
of  it  in  the  Northern  division :  that  the  anti- 
federal  champions  are  now  stren^hened  in  ar- 
gument by  the  fulfillment  of  their  predictions; 
that  this  has  been  brought  about  by  the  mon- 
archical federalists  themselves,  who,  having 
been  for  the  new  government  merely  as  a  step- 
ping stone  to  monarchy,  have  themselves  adopt- 
ed the  very  constructions  of  the  Constitution, 
of  which,  when  advocating  its  acceptance  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  they  declared  it 
unsusceptible;  that  the  republican  federalists 
who  espoused  the  same  government  for  its  in- 
trinsic merits,  are  disarmed  of  their  weapons ; 
that  which  they  denied  as  prophecy,  having  now 
become  true  history,  who  can  be  sure  that  these 
things  may  not  proselyte  the  small  number 
which  was  wanting  to  place  the  majority  on  the 
other  side?  And  this  is  the  event  at  which  I 
tremble,  and  to  prevent  which  I  consider  your 
continuance  at  the  head  of  affairs  as  of  the  last 
importance.  The  confidence  of  the  whole 
Union  is  centered  in  you.  Your  being  at  the 
helm  will  be  more  than  an  answer  to  every  ar- 
gument which  can  be  used  to  alarm  and  lead  the 
people  in  any  quarter,  into  violence  and  seces- 
sion. North  and  South  will  hang  together  if 
they  have  you  to  hang  on ;  and  if  the  first  cor- 
rection of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail 
in  its  effect,  your  presence  will  give  time  for 
trying  others,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Union 
and  peace  of  the  States.  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  oppression  under  which  your  present 
office  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with 
which  you  pant  for  domestic  life.  But  there  is 
sometimes  an  eminence  of  character  on  which 
society  have  such  peculiar  claims  as  to  control 
the  predilections  of  the  individual  for  a  par- 
ticular walk  of  happiness,  and  restrain  him  to 
that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and  future 
benedictions  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  be 
your  condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  bv 
Providence  in  forming  your  character,  and  fash- 
ioning the  events  on  which  it  was  to  operate; 
and  it  is  to  motives  like  these,  and  not  to  per- 
sonal anxieties  of  mine  or  others  who  have  no 
right  to  call  on  you  for  sacrifices,  that  I  appeal, 
and  urge  a  revisal  of  it.  on  the  ground  of  change 
in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an  honest  ma- 
jority result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  repre- 
sentation ;  should  those  acquiesce  whose  prin- 
ciples or  interest  they  may  control,  your  wishes 
for  retirement  would  be  gratified  with  less 
danger,  as  soon  as  that  shall  be  manifest,  with- 
out awaiting  the  completion  of  the  second  period 
of  four  years.  One  or  two  sessions  will  deter- 
mine the  crisis ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  you 
can  resolve  to  add  more  to  the  many  years  you 
have  already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind. 
The  fear  of  suspicion  that  any  selfish  motive 
of  continuance  in  office  may  enter  into  this  so- 
licitation on  my  part,  obliges  me  to  declare  that 
no  such  motive  exists.  It  is  a  thing  of  mere 
indifference  to  the  public  whether  I  retain  or 
relinquish  my  purpose  of  closing  my  tour  with 
the  first  political  renovation  of  the  government. 
I  know  my  own  measure  too  well  to  suppose  that 
my  services  contribute  anything  to  the  public 
confidence,  or  the  public  utility.  Multitudes 
can  fill  the  office  in  which  you  have  been  pleased 
to  place  me.  as  much  to  their  advantage  and  sat- 
isfaction. I  have,  therefore,  no  motive  to  con- . 
suit  but  my  own  inclination,  which  is  bent  \x- 
resistibly  on  the  traiKiuil  enjovvw^vvX.  ol  wv^  l^xci- 
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ily,  my  farm  and  my  books.  I  should  repose 
among  them,  it  is  true,  in  far  greater  security, 
if  I  were  to  know  that  you  remained  at  the 
watch ;  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so.  To  the  induce- 
ments urged  from  a  view  of  our  domestic  affairs, 
I  will  add  a  bare  mention,  of  what  indeed  need 
only  to  be  mentioned,  that  weighty  motives  for 
your  consideration  are  to  be  found  in  our  for- 
eign affairs.  1  think  it  probable  that  both  the 
Spanish  and  English  negotiations,  if  not  com- 
pleted before  your  purpose  is  known,  will  be  sus- 
pended from  the  moment  it  is  known,  and  that 
the  latter  nation  will  then  use  double  diligence 
in  fomenting  the  Indian  war.— To  President 
Washington,  iii,  360.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  1.  ^fa., 
May  1792.) 

9035. .  My  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent [May  23,  1792],  directed  to  him  at  Mount 
Vernon,  came  to  him  here  [Philadelphia].  He 
told  me  of  this,  and  that  he  would  take  occasion 
of  speaking  with  me  on  the  subject  He  did 
so  this  day  [July  10].  He  began  by  observing 
that  he  had  put  it  off  from  day  to  day,  because 
the  subject  was  painful,  to  wit,  his  remaining 
in  office,  which  that  letter  solicited.  He  said 
that  the  declaration  he  had  made  when  he 
quitted  his  military  command,  of  never  again 
acting  in  public  life,  was  sincere.  That,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  called  on  to  come  forward 
to  set  the  present  government  in  motion,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  circumstances  were  so 
changed,  as  to  justify  a  change  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  he  was  made  to  believe  that  in  two  years 
all  would  be  well  in  motion,  and  he  might  re- 
tire. At  the  end  of  two  years  he  found  some 
things  still  to  be  done.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dis- 
turb the  course  of  things,  as  in  one  year  more 
his  office  would  expire,  and  he  was  decided  then 
to  retire.  Now  he  was  told  there  would  still 
be  danger  in  it.  Certainly,  if  he  thought  so, 
he  would  conquer  his  longing  for  retirement. 
But  he  feared  it  would  be  said  his  former  pro- 
fessions of  retirement  had  been  mere  affecta- 
tion, and  that  he  was  like  other  men,  when 
once  in  office  he  could  not  quit  it.  He  was  sen- 
sible, too,  of  a  decay  of  his  hearing;  perhaps 
his  other  faculties  might  fall  off,  and  he  not 
be  sensible  of  it.  That  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
isting causes  of  uneasiness,  he  thought  there 
were  suspicions  against  a  particular  party,  which 
had  been  carried  a  great  deal  too  far;  there 
might  be  desires,  but  he  did  not  believe  there 
were  designs  to  change  the  form  of  government 
into  a  monarchy ;  that  there  might  be  a  few  who 
wished  it  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  particu- 
larly in  the  great  cities,  but  that  the  mam  body 
of  the  people  in  the  eastern  States  were  as 
steadily  for  republicanism  as  in  the  southern. 
That  the  pieces  lately  published,  and  particu- 
larly in  Freneau's  paper,  seemed  to  have  in 
view  the  exciting  opposition  to  the  government. 
That  this  had  taken  place  in  Pennsylvania  as 
to  the  Excise  law.  according  to  information  he 
had  received  from  General  Hand.  That  they 
tended  to  produce  a  separation  of  the  Union, 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  and  that 
whatever  tended  to  produce  anarchy,  tended, 
of  course,  to  produce  a  resort  to  monarchical 
government.  He  considered  those  papers  as 
attacking  him  directly,  for  he  must  be  a  fool 
indeed  to  swallow  the  little  sugar  plums  here 
and  there  thrown  out  to  him.  That  in  con- 
demning the  administration  of  the  government., 
they  condemned  him.  for  if  they  thought  there 
were  measures  pursued  contrary  to  his  senti- 
ment, they  must  conceive  him  too  careless  to 
attend  to  them,  or  too  stupid  to  understand 
them.  That  though,  indeed,  he  had  signed 
many  acts  which  he  did  not  approve  in  all  their 


parts,  yet  he  had  never  put  his  name  to  one 
which  he  did  not  think,  on  the  whole,  was 
eligible.  That  as  to  the  Bank,  which  had  been 
an  act  of  so  much  complaint,  until  there  waft 
some  infallible  criterion  of  reason,  a  difference 
of  opinion  must  be  tolerated.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  discontents  extended  far  from  the  seat 
of  government  He  had  seen  and  spoken  with 
many  people  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  his- 
late  journey.  He  found  the-  people  contented 
and  happy.  He  wished,  however,  to  be  better 
informed  on  this  head.  If  the  discontent  were 
more  extensive  than  he  supposed,  it  might  be 
that  the  desire  that  he  should  remain  in  the  gov- 
ernment was  not  general. — ^The  Anas.  ix.  116. 
Ford  ed.,  i,  198.    (July  1792.) 

0036. .     President    Washington 

said  [in  conversation  with  me]  that  a.s  yet  he 
was  quite  undecided  whether  to  t-etire  in  March 
or  not  His  inclinations  led  him  strongly  to 
do  it  Nobody  disliked  more  the  ceremonies  of 
his  office,  and  he  had  not  the  least  taste  or  grat- 
ification in  the  execution  of  its  functions.  That 
he  was  happy  at  home  alone,  and  that  his  pres- 
ence there  w^  now  peculiarly  called  for  t^ 
the  situation  of  Major  Washington,  whom  he 
thought  irrecoverable,  and  should  he  get  well, 
he  would  remove  into  another  part  of  tne  coun- 
try, which  might  better  agree  with  him.  That 
he  did  not  believe  his  presence  necessary;  that 
there  were  other  characters  who  would  do  the 
business  as  well  or  better.  Still,  however,  if 
his  aid  was  thought  necessary  to  save  the  cause 
to  which  he  had  devoted  his  life  principally, 
he  would  make  the  sacrifice  of  a  longer  con- 
tinuance. That  he,  therefore,  reserved  himself 
for  future  decision,  as  his  declaration  would  be 
in  time  if  made  a  month  before  the  day  of 
election.  He  had  desired  Mr.  1-ear  to  find 
out  from  conversation,  without  appearing  to 
make  the  inquiry,  whether  any  oth-jr  person 
would  be  desired  by  anybody.  He  had  in- 
formed him,  he  judged  from  conversations  that 
it  was  the  universal  desire  he  should  continue, 
and  he  believed  that  those  who  expressed  a 
doubt  of  his  continuance,  did  it  in  the  langua^ 
of  apprehension,  and  not  of  desire.  But  this, 
says  he,  is  only  from  the  north :  it  may  be  very 
different  in  the  south.  I  thought  this  meant 
as  an  opening  to  me  to  say  what  was  the  senti- 
ment in  the  south,  from  which  quarter  I  come. 
I  told  him,  that  as  far  as  I  knew,  there  was  but 
one  voice  there,  which  was  for  his  continuance. 
— The  Anas,  ix,  120.  Ford  ed.,  i,  20a.  (Oct 
1792.) 

0037.  WASHINGTON  (Oeorgre),  Statue 

of. — There  could  be  no  question  raised  as  to 
the  sculptor  who  should  be  employed  [to  exe- 
cute Washington's  statue]  ;  the  reputation  of 
Monsieur  Houdon  of  this  city  [Paris!  being 
unrivalled  in  Europe.  He  is  resorted  to  for 
the  Ftatues  of  most  of  the  sovereigrns  in  Europe. 
On  conversing  with  him.  Doctor  Franklin  and 
myself  became  satisfied  that  no  statue  could  be 
executed  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
those  to  whom  the  figure  of  the  original  is 
known,  but  on  an  actual  view  by  the  artist.  Of 
course  no  statue  of  General  Washington,  which 
might  be  a  true  evidence  of  his  figure  to  pos- 
terity, could  be  made  from  his  picture.  Statues 
are  made  every  day  from  portraits;  but  if  the 
person  be  living,  they  are  always  condemned 
by  those  who  know  him  for  a  want  of  resem- 
blance, and  this  furnishes  a  conclusive  presump- 
tion that  similar  representations  of  the  dead  are 
equally  unfaithful.  Monsr.  Houdon,  whose  rep- 
utation is  such  as  to  make  it  his  principal  ob- 
ject, was  so  anxious  to  be  the  per?on  who 
should  hand  down  the  figrure  of  the  General  to 
future  ages,  that  without  hesitatins  a  moment, 
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he  offered  to  abandon  his  businws  here,  to  leave 
the  statues  of  Kings  unfinished,  and  to  go  to 
America  to  take  the  true  figure  by  actual  in- 
spection and  mensuration.  We  believe,  from 
"his  character,  that  he  will  not  propose  any  very 
considerable  sum  for  making  this  journey; 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  guineas,  as  he 
must  necessarily  be  absent  three  or  four  months, 
and  his  expenses  will  make  at  least  a  hundred 
guineas  of  the  m9ney.  When  the  whole  merit 
of  the  piece  was  to  depend  on  this  previous 
expenditure,  we  could  not  doubt  your  appro- 
bation of  the  measure;  and  that  you  would 
think  with  us  that  things  which  are  JUSt  or 
handsome  should  never  be  done  by  halves.  We 
shall  regulate  the  article  of  expense  as  eco- 
nomically as  we  can  with  justice  to  the  wishes  of 
the  world.  This  article,  together  with  the  habit, 
attitude,  devices,  &c.,  are  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  till  they  be  decided  on,  we  cannot 
ultimately  contract  with  Monsr.  Houdon.  We 
are  agreed  in  one  circumstance,  that  the  size 
shall  be  precisely  that  of  life.  Were  we  to  have 
executed  a  statue  in  any  other  case,  we  should 
have  preferred  making  it  somewhat  larpjer  than 
life:  because  as  they  are  generally  a  little  ele- 
vated they  appear  smaller,  but  we  think  it  im- 
portant that  some  one  monument  should  be 
preserved  of  the  true  size  as  well  as  figure,  from 
which  all  other  countries  (and  our  own  at 
any  future  day  when  they  shall  desire  it),  may 
take  copies,  varying  them  in  their  dimensions 
as  may  suit  the  particular  situation  in  which 
they  wish  to  place  them.  The  duty  as  well  as 
the  fflory  of  this  presentation  we  think  belongs 
peculiarly  to  Virginia.  We  are  sensible  that  the 
eye  alone  considered  will  not  be  ouite  as  well 
satisfied;  but  connecting  the  consideration  that 
the  whole,  and  every  part  of  it  presents  the  true 
size  of  the  life,  we  suppose  the  beholders  will 
receive  a  greater  pleasure  on  the  whole. — To 
THE  Governor  op  Virginia.  Ford  bd.,  iv,  26. 
(P.,  1785.) 

9038. .    I  am  happy  to  find  *  *  * 

that  the  modem  dress  for  your  statue  would 
meet  your  approbation.  I  found  it  strongly 
the  sentiment  of  West,  Copley,  Trumbull,  and 
Brown,  in  London ;  after  which,  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  add,  that  it  was  my  own.  I  think 
a  modem  in  an  antique  dress  as  just  an  object 
of  ridicule  as  a  Hercules  or  Marius  with  a 
periwig  and  a  chapeau  bras. — To  General 
Washington,    ii,  250.     (P.,  1787-) 

9039. .    The    marble    statue    of 

General  Washington  in  the  Capitol  at  Rich- 
mond, with  its  pedestal,  cost  in  Paris  24,000 
livres  or  i.ooo  Louis  d'ors.  It  is  of  the  size  of 
life,  and  made  by  Houdon,  reckoned  one  of 
the  first  statuaries  in  Europe.  Resides  this, 
wc  paid  Houdon's  expenses  coming  to  and  re- 
turning from  Virginia  to  take  the  General's  like- 
ness, which,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  were  about 
500  guineas,  and  the  transportation  of  the  statue 
to  Virginia  with  a  workman  to  put  it  up,  the 
amount  of  which  I  never  heard. — To  Mr. 
Parker,     iv,  30Q.     (Pa.,   1800.)     See  Houdon. 

9040.  WATEBHOUSE  (Dr.),  Marine 
hospital  appointment.— When  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Waterhouse  to  the  care  of  the  ma- 
rine hospital  was  decided  on,  no  other  candidate 
had  been  named  to  me  as  desiring  the  place. 
The  respectable  recommendations  I  had  re- 
ceived, and  his  station  as  professor  of  medicine 
in  a  college  of  high  reputation,  sufficientlv 
warranted  his  abilities  as  a  physician,  and  to 
these  was  added  a  fact  well  known,  that,  to  his 
real,  the  United  States  were  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  a  great  blessing, — vaccination, 
which  has  extirpated  one  of  the  most  loathsome 


and  mortal  diseases  which  has  afflicted  human- 
ity some  years,  probably,  sooner  than  would 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  was  a  pleasure, 
therefore,  as  well  as  a  duty,  in  dispensing  the 
public  favors,  to  make  this  small  return  for  the 
great  service  rendered  our  country  by  Dr. 
Waterhouse. — To  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  v,  222. 
(W.,  1807.) 

9041. .  Dr.  Waterhouse  has  been 

appointed  to  the  Marine  Hospital  of  Boston,  as 
you  wished.  It  was  a  just  though  small  return 
for  his  meritj  in  introducing  the  vaccination 
earlier  than  we  should  have  had  it.  His  ap- 
pointment makes  some  noise  there  and  here, 
being  unacceptable  to  some;  but  I  believe  that 
schismatic  divisions  in  the  medical  fraternity 
are  at  the  bottom  of  it. — To  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,     v,  225.     (W.,  1808.) 

9042. .    You  have  the  blessings 

of  all  the  friends  of  human  happiness  for  the 
great  peril  from  which  they  are  rescued. — To 
Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  532. 
(M.,  1815.) 

9043.  WEAKNESS,  National.— Weak- 

ness  provokes  insult  and  injury,  while  a  con- 
dition to  punish  often  prevents  them. — ^To 
John  Jay.  i,  404.  Ford  ed.,  iv,  89.  (P., 
1785.) 

9044.  WEALTH,  Acquirement  of.-^ 
Wealth  acquired  by  speculation  and  plunder 
is  fugacious  in  its  nature,  and  fills  society 
with  the  spirit  of  gambling. — ^To  General 
Washington,     ii,  252.     (P.,  1787.) 

9045.  WEALTH,  Aristocracy  of.— An 
aristocracy  of  wealth  [is]  of  more  harm  and 
danger  than  benefit  to  society. — Autobiogra- 
phy,   i,  36.    Ford  ed.,  i,  49.    (1821.) 

9046.  WEALTH,  Checks  on. — Our  young 
Republic  *  *  *  should  prevent  its  citizens 
from  becoming  so  established  in  wealth  and 
power,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  of  alliance  by 
marriage  with  the  nieces,  sisters,  &c.,  of 
Kings. — To  David  Humphreys,  ii,  253.  (P., 
1787.) 

9047.  WEALTH,  Croakingpi  of  .—Do  not 
be  frightened  into  the  surrender  of  [true  prin- 
ciplesj  by  the  alarms  of  the  timid,  or  the 
croakings  of  wealth  against  the  ascendency 
of  the  people. — To  Samuel  Kerchival.  vii, 
II.    Ford  ed.,  x,  39.    (M.,  1816.) 

9048.  WEALTH,  Dominion  of  .—Our  ex- 
perience so  far,  has  satisfactorily  manifested 
the  competence  of  a  republican  government  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  its 
citizens;  and  every  future  year,  I  doubt  not. 
will  contribute  to  settle  a  question  on  which 
reason,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  our  fellow  citizens,  could 
never  admit  a  doubt,  and  much  less  condemn 
them  as  fit  subjects  to  be  consigned  to  the 
dominion  of  wealth  and  force. — R.  to  A. 
Connecticut  Republicans,  viii,  140.   (1808.) 

9049.  WEALTH,  Freedom  vs.— Though 
there  is  less  wealth  in  America  [than  there  is 
in  Europe],  there  is  more  freedom,  more  ease/ 
and  less  misery. — To  Baron  Geismer.  i,  427. 
(P.,  1785.) 

9050. .     There  is  no  such  thing 

in  this  country  as  what  would  be  called  vie-aXxJa. 
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in  Europe.  The  richest  are  but  a  little  at 
ease,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  most  rigorous 
attention  to  their  affairs  to  keep  them  to- 
gether. I  do  not  mean  to  speak  here  of  the 
Beaujons  of  America;  for  we  have  some  of 
those  though  happily  they  are  but  ephemeral. 
— To  M.  DE  Meunier.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  13.  (M., 
1795) 

9051.  WEALTH,  Greediness  for.— Our 
greediness  for  wealth,  and  fantastical  expense, 
have  degraded,  and  will  degrade,  the  minds 
of  our  maritime  citizens.  These  are  the  pe- 
culiar vices  of  commerce. — To  John  Adams. 
vii,  104.    Ford  ed.,  x,  107.    (M.,  1818.) 

9052.  WEALTH,  Liberty  and.— What  a 
cruel  reflection  that  a  rich  country  cannot 
long  be  a  free  one. — Travels  in  France,  ix, 
319.     {1787.) 

9053.  WEALTH,  Overgrown.— If  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  an  individual  be  deemed 
dangerous  to  the  State,  the  best  corrective  is 
the  law  of  equal  inheritance  to  all  in  equal 
degree;  and  the  better,  as  this  enforces  a  law 
of  nature,  while  extra-taxation  violates  it. — 
Note  in  Tracy's  Political  Economy,  vi, 
575.    (1816.) 

9054.  WEALTH,  Protection  of. — Enough 
wealthy  men  will  find  their  way  into  every 
branch  of  the  legislature  to  protect  them- 
selves.— To  John  Adams,  vi,  224.  Ford  ed., 
ix,  426.    (M.,  1813.) 

9055.  WEALTH,  Public  office  and.— 
For  promoting  the  public  happiness  those  per- 
sons, whom  nature  has  endowed  with  genius 
and  virtue,  should  be  rendered  by  liberal 
education  worthy  to  receive,  and  able  to  guard 
the  sacred  deposit  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  fellow  citizens;  and  they  should  be 
called  to  that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth 
♦  ♦  *  or  other  accidental  condition  or  cir- 
cumstance.— Diffusion  of  Knowledge  Bill. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  221.     (1779) 

0058.  WEATHER,  Contemporary  obser- 
vations.— As  soon  as  I  get  into  the  house  [in 
New  York]  1  have  hired.  ♦  *  *  I  will  pro- 
pose to  you  to  keep  a  diary  of  the  weather  here, 
and  wherever  you  shall  be,  exchanging  obser- 
vations from  time  to  time.  1  should  like  to 
compare  the  two  climates  by  cotemporary  obser- 
vations. My  method  is  to  make  two  observa- 
tions a  day,  the  one  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
morning,  the  other  from  3  to  4  o  clock,  because 
I  have  found  4  o'clock  the  hottest  and  daylight 
the  coldest  point  of  the  24  hours.  I  state  them 
in  an  ivory  pocket  book  in  the  following  form, 
anil  copy  them  out  once  a  week.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The 
first  column  is  the  day  of  the  month^  and  the 
second  the  thermometer  in  the  morning.  The 
fourth  do.  in  the  evening.  The  third  the  weath- 
er in  the  morning.  The  fifth  do.  in  the  after- 
noon. The  sixth  is  for  miscellanies,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  birds,  leafing  and  flowering 
of  trees,  frosts  remarkably  late  or  early.  Aurora 
Borealis,  &c.  ♦  *  ♦  I  distinguish  weather 
into  fair  or  cloudy,  according  as  the  sky  is  more 
or  less  than  half  covered  with  clouds. — To  T. 
M.  Randolph.     Ford  f-D.,  v,  159.     (N.Y.,  1790.) 

9057.  WEATHER,  Daily  observations. 
— I  make  my  daily  observations  a<  early  as 
possible  in  the  morning,  and  again  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  these  generally  showing 


the  maxima  of  cold  and  heat  in  the  course  of  24 

hours.--To .     i,   208.     Ford   ed,,  ii, 

158.     (Wg..  1778.) 

9058.  WEATHER,  Extreme  cold.— It  is 
so  cold  that  the  ink  freezes  in  my  pen,  so  that 
my  letter  will  scarcely  be  legible.     *     •     *     In 
the  winter  of  1779-80,  the  mercury  in  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  fell  at  Williamsburg  once  to 
six  degrees  above  zero.     In  1783-84,  I  was  at 
Annapolis   without   a   thermometer,    and    I   do 
not  know  that  there  was  one  in  that  State;  I 
heard    from    Virginia,    that    the    mercury    was 
again  down  to  six  degrees.     In   1789-90,  I  was 
at   Paris.     The  mercury   here   was    as   low   as 
eighteen   degrees   below    zero,    of    Fahrenheit 
These   have   been    the   most    remarkable    cold 
winters  ever  known  in  America.     We  arc  told, 
however,  that  in   1762.  at  Philadelphia,  it  was 
twenty-two  degrees  below  zero;   in   December. 
1793.  it  was  three  degrees  below  zero  there  by 
my  thermometer.     On  the  31st  of  January,  1796, 
it  was  one  and  three-fourth  degrees  above  zero 
at    Monticello.      I    shall,    therefore,    have   to 
change   the   maximum   of  our   cold,   if  ever  I 
revise  the  Notes  on   Virginia;   as  six  degrees 
above   zero   was  the  greatest   which   had  ever 
been    observed. — To    Ma.    Volney.      iv,    157. 
(M.,  Jan.   1797.) 

9069.  WEATHER,  Moon  and.— I  do  not 
know  that  the  coincidence  has  ever  been  ic^ 
marked  between  the  new  moon  and  the  greater 
degrees  of  cold,  or  the  full  moon  and  the  lesser 
degrees ;  or  that  the  reflected  beams  of  the  moon 
attemper  the  weather  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  I  have  understood  that  the  most  power- 
ful concave  mirror  presented  to  the  moon,  and 
throwing  its  focus  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
does  not  in  the  least  affect  it. — To  Dr.  Hugh 
Williamson.  iv,  346.  Ford  ed.,  vii,  479. 
(W..  1801.) 

9080.  WEATHER,  Parisian.— From  my 
observations  (I  guess,  because  I  have  not  cil- 
culated  their  result  carefully)  the  sun  does  not 
shine  here  [Paris]  more  than  five  hours  of  the 
twenty-four  through  the  whole  year. — To  James 
Madison.     Ford  ed.,  v,  105.     (P.,  1789.) 

9061.  WEBSTER  (Daniel),  Future  of.- 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  acquaintance  made 
with  Mr.  Webster.  He  is  likely  to  become  of 
great  weight  in  our  government. — ^To  Jams 
Monroe.     Ford  ed..  x,  327.     (M..  1824.) 

9062.  WEBSTER  (Noah),  Estimate  ot 
— Though  I  view  Webster  as  a  mere  peda- 
gogue, of  very  limited  understanding  and  very 
strong  prejudices  and  party  passions,  yet  as 
editor  of  a  paper  and  as  of  the  New  'Ha\-en 
association,  he  may  be  worth  striking.— To 
James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  80.  (M.,  Aw. 
1801.) 

—  WEIGHTS,  Standard  of  .—See  Stand- 
ard (Weights). 

0063.  WELFARE,  Public— To  preserve 
the  peace  of  our  fellow  citizens,  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness,  reunite  opinion,  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  candor,  moderation,  diarity 
and  forbearance  toward  one  another,  arc  ob- 
jects calling  for  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of 
every  good  man  and  patriot.  Our  religion  en- 
joins it :  our  happiness  demands  it ;  and  no 
sacrifice  is  requisite  but  of  passions  hostile  to 
both.— To  THE  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  it. 
397.     (W.,  180T.) 

—  WELFARE  CLAUSE,  OeneraL— See 

General  Welfare  Clause. 
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9064.  WEST  AND  BOTJT0,  Tree  gov-  I 
emxnent  In. — It  seems  to  me  that  in  propor- 
tion as  commercial  avarice  and  corruption  ad- 
vance on  us  from  the  north  and  east,  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  are  to  retire  to  the 
agricultural  States  of  the  south  and  west,  as 
their  last  asylum  and  bulwark.  With  honesty 
and  self-government  for  her  portion,  agricul- 
ture may  abandon  contentedly  to  others  the 
fruits  of  commerce  and  corruption. — To 
Henry  MiDDLETON.    vi,  91.     (M.,  Jan.  1813.) 

9065. .     I  fear,  with  you,  all  the 

evils  which  the  present  lowering  aspect  of  our 
political  horizon  so  ominously  portends.  That 
at  some  future  day,  which  I  hoped  to  be  very 
distant,  the  free  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment might  change  with  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances was  to  be  expected.  But  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  expect  that  they  would  not  ' 
over- live  the  generation  which  established 
them.  And  what  I  still  less  expected  was, 
that  my  favorite  Western  country  was  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  change.  I  had  ever 
and  fondly  cherished  the  interests  of  that 
country,  relying  on  it  as  a  barrier  against 
the  degeneracy  of  public  opinion  from  our 
original  and  free  principles.  But  the  bait  of 
local  interests,  artfully  prepared  for  their 
{xdate,  has  decoyed  them  from  their  kindred 
attachments,  to  alliances  alien  to  them. — To 
Claiborne  W.  Gooch.  vii,  430.  (M..  January 
1826.} 

9066.  WEST  nn>IES,  British.— I  think 
that  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  a  ruinous 
one  to  ourselves;  and  that  nothing  would  be 
an  inducement  to  tolerate  it.  but  a  free  com- 
merce with  their  West  Indies ;  and  that  this  be- 
ing denied  to  us,  we  should  put  a  stop  to  the 
losing  branch.  The  question  is,  whether  they 
are  right  in  their  prognostications  that  we  have 
neither  resolution  nor  union  enough  for  this. — 
To  T.  Pleasants,   i,  563.    (P.,  1786.) 

9067.  WEST  nn>IE8,  Coalition  with 
Prench,— In  policy,  if  not  in  justice,  the 
National  Assembly  [of  France]  should  be  dis- 
posed to  avoid  oppression,  which,  falling  on  us, 
as  well  as  on  their  colonies,  might  tempt  us  to 
act  together. — To  William  Short,  lii,  276. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  364.     (Pa.,  1791-) 

9068.  WEST  INDIJSS,  Commerce  with. 
— ^The  commerce  with  the  English  West  In- 
dies is  valuable  and  would  be  worth  a  sacrifice 
to  us.  But  the  commerce  with  the  British*  do- 
minion in  Europe  is  a  losing  one  and  deserves 
no  sacrifice.  Our  tobacco  they  must  have  from 
whatever  place  we  make  its  deposit,  because 
they  can  get  no  other  whose  quality  so  well 
suits  the  habits  of  their  people.  It  is  not  a 
commodity  like  wheat  which  will  not  bear  a 
double  voyage.  Were  it  so.  the  privilege  of 
carrying  it  directly  to  England  mignt  be  worth 
something. — To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  iv, 
i7.     (P..  1785.) 

9069. .     Onr     commcrco     i<;     in 

agonies  at  present,  and  these  would  be  re- 
lieved by  opening  the  British  ports  in  the  West 
Indies. — To  John  Adams,   i.  436.     (P..  1785.) 

9070. .    The   merchants   of  this 

countrjr  [France]  are  very  clamorous  against 
our  admission  into  the  West  Indies,  and  minis- 
ters arc  afraid  for  their  places. — To  James 
Monroe.    Ford  ed..  iv,  31.     (P..  1785.) 


9071. .    The    effecting    treaties 

with  the  powers  holding  positions  in  the  West 
Indies,  I  consider  as  the  important  part  of  our 
business.  It  is  not  of  g^eat  consequence 
whether  the  others  treat  or  not.  Perhaps  trade 
may  go  on  with  them  well  enough  without. — 
To  James  Monroe.   Ford  ed.,  iv,  31.    (1785.) 

9072. .  Access  to  the  West  In- 
dies is  indispensably  necessary  to  us.  Yet  how 
gain  it.  when  it  is  the  established  system  of 
these  nations  [France  and  England]  to  exclude 
all  foreigners  from  their  colonies?  The  only 
chance  seems  to  be  this :  our  commerce  to  the 
mother  countries  is  valuable  to  them.  We  must 
endeavor,  then,  to  make  this  the  price  of  an  ad- 
mission into  their  West  Indies^  and  to  those 
who  refuse  the  admission,  we  must  refuse  our 
commerce,  or  load  theirs  by  odious  discrimina- 
tions in  our  ports. — To  James  Monroe,  i.  351. 
Ford  ed.,  iv,  58.  (P.,  1785.) 

9073 .     To   nations  with   which 

we  have  not  yet  treated,  and  who  have  posses- 
sions in  America,  we  may  offer  a  free  vent  of 
their  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  for  a 
full  or  modified  admittance  into  those  posses- 
sions. But  to  France,  we  are  obliged  to  give 
that  freedom  for  a  different  compensation :  to 
wit,  for  her  aid  in  effecting  our  independence. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  say  what  we  have 
now  to  offer  her,  for  an  admission  into  her  West 
Indies.  Doubtless,  it  has  its  price:  but  the 
question  is  what  this  would  be,  and  whether 
worth  our  while  to  give  it.  Were  we  to  propose 
to  give  to  each  other's  citizens  all  the  rights 
of  natives,  they  would  of  course  count  what 
thev  should  gain  by  this  enlargement  of  right, 
and  examine  whether  it  would  be  worth  to  them 
as  much  as  their  monopoly  of  their  West  In- 
dia commerce.  If  not.  that  commercial  free- 
dom which  we  wish  to  oreserve,  and  which 
indeed  is  so  valuable,  leaves  us  little  to  offer. 
.'\n  expression  in  my  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Vergennes  *  ♦  *  wherein  I  hinted  that  both 
nations  might,  perhaps,  come  into  the  opinion 
that  the  condition  of  natives  might  be  a  better 
ground  of  intercourse  for  their  citizens,  than 
that  of  the  most  favored  nation,  was  intended 
to  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  minister  of 
parleying  on  that  subject,  if  he  was  so  dis- 
posed, and  to  myself,  of  seeing  whereabouts  they 
would  begin,  that  I  might  communicate  it  to 
Congress,  and  leave  them  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  pursuing  the  subject.  But  no  over- 
tures have  followed.* — Report  to  Congress,  ix, 
243.     Ford  ed..  iv,  129.     (P.,  1785.) 

9074. .     Our  commerce  with  the 

West  Indies  had  never  admitted  amelioration 
during  my  stay  in  France.  The  temper  of  that 
period  did  not  allow  even  the  essav,  and  it  was 
as  much  as  we  could  do  to  hold  the  ground 
given  us  by  the  Marshal  de  Castries*  Arret,  ad- 
mitting us  to  their  colonies  with  salted  provi- 
sions. &c. — To  Gouverneur  Morris,  iii,  448. 
Ford  ed..  vi.  80.     (Pa..  1792.) 

9075.  WEST     INDIES,     Confederation 

of. — Could  Napoleon  obtain,  at  the  close  of 
the  present  war.  the  independence  of  all  the 
West  India  islands,  and  their  establishment  in 
a  separate  confederacy,  our  quarter  of  the  globe 
would  exhibit  an  enrapturing  prospect  into 
futurity.  Yon  will  live  to  see  much  of  this.  I 
•^hall  follow,  however,  cheerfully  my  fellow  la- 
borers, contented  with  having  borne  a  part  in 
beginning  this  beatific  reformation. — To  Baron 
Humboldt,    v.  581.     (M.,  April  181 1.) 

*  Report  of  a  Conference  with  Count  de  Vergennes, 
Foreisrn  Minister  of  France,  on  the  question  of  Cotr.- 
merce.— Editor. 
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9076.  WEST  INDIES,  Dominion  of. — 
Whenever  jealousies  are  expressed  as  to  any 
supposed  views  of  ours  on  the  dominion  of  the 
West  Indies,  you  cannot  go  farther  than  the 
truth  in  asserting  we  have  none.  If  there  be 
one  principle  more  deeply  rooted  tnan  any  other 
in  the  mind  of  every  American,  it  is  that  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  conquest.  As  to 
commerce,  indeed,  we  have  strong  sensations. 
In  casting  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  we  see  no 
instance  of  a  nation  forbidden,  as  we  are,  by 
foreign  powers,  to  deal  with  our  neighbors,  and 
obliged  with  them  to  carry  into  another  hemi- 
sphere, the  mutual  supplies  necessary  to  relieve 
mutual  wants.  *  *  ♦  An  exchange  of  surpluses 
and  wants  between  neighbor  nations,  is  both  a 
right  and  a  duty  under  the  moral  law.  and 
measures  against  right  should  be  mollified  in 
their  exercise,  if  it  be  wished  to  lengthen  them 
to  the  greatest  term  possible. — To  William 
Short,  iii.  275.    Ford  ed..  v,  363.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

9077.  WEST  INDIES,  French.— A  jeal- 
ousy of  our  taking  away  the  French  carrying 
trade  is  the  principal  reason  which  obstructs 
our  admission  into  their  West  India  Islands. — 
To  M.  LiMoziN.     ii.  330.     (P.,  1787.) 

9078.  WEST  INDIES,  French  conces- 
sion.— France  gives  us  an  access  to  her  West 
Indies,  which,  though  not  all  we  wish,  is  yet 
extremely  valuable  to  us. — To  John  Adams,  i, 
487.     (P.,  1785.) 

9079. .     France    has    explained 

herself  generously.  She  does  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt our  prosperity  by  calling  for  our  guar- 
antee. On  the  contrary,  she  wishes  to  promote 
it  by  giving  us,  in  all  her  possessions,  all  the 
rights  of  her  native  citizens,  and  to  receive 
our  vessels  as  her  vessels. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  281.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

9080.  WEST  INDIES,  Interposition  in. 

— As  to  the  guarantee  of  the  French  Islands, 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  of  the  mo- 
ment at  which  we  ought  to  interpose,  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  we  ought  to  interpose  at 
a  proper  time,  and  declare  both  to  England  and 
France,  that  these  Islands  are  to  rest  with 
France,  and  that  we  will  make  a  common  cause 
with  the  latter  for  that  object. — To  James  Mad- 
ison, iv,  103.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  502.  (M.,  April 
1794.) 

9081.  WEST  INDIES,  Liberty  in 
French. — The  emancipation  of  their  islands 
is  an  idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  several 
members  of  the  National  /...^oembly.  particularly 
those  most  enlightened  and  most  liberal  in  their 
views.  Such  a  step  by  this  country  would  lead 
to  other  emancipations  or  revolutions  in  the 
same  quarter. — To  John  Jay.  iii,  96.  (P., 
1789.) 

9082.  WEST  INDIES,  Monopoly  of.— I 
observed  [to  the  Count  de  Montmorin]  that  it 
would  be  much  against  our  interest  that  any 
one  power  should  monopolize  all  the  West  India 
islands. — To  John  Jay.    iii,  96.     (P..   1789) 

0083.  WEST  INDIES,  Negroes  in.— 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  colonies?  They 
will  be  lost  if  not  more  effectually  succored. 
Indeed,  no  future  efforts  you  can  make  will 
ever  be  able  to  reduce  the  blacks.  All  that  can 
he  done,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  to  compound 
with  them,  as  has  been  done  formerly  in  Ja- 
maica. We  have  been  less  zealous  in  aiding 
them,  lest  your  government  should  feel  any 
jealousy  on  our  account.  Hut.  in  truth,  we  as 
sincerely  wish  their  restoration  and  their  con- 
nection  with   you,   as  you  do  yourselves.     We 


are  satisfied  that  neither  your  justice  nor  their 
distresses  will  ever  again  permit  their  being 
forced  to  seek  at  dear  and  distant  markets  those 
first  necessaries  of  life  which  they  may  have  at 
cheaper  markets,  placed  by  nature  at  their  door, 
and  formed  by  her  for  their  support. — To  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  in,  450.  Ford  ed.,  vi,  78. 
(Pa.,  1792.) 

W84. .    I    become    daily    more 

convinced  that  all  the  West  India  Islands  will 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  color,  and 
a  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  sooner  or  later 
take  place.  It  is  high  time  we  should  foresee 
the  bloody  scenes  which  our  children  certainly, 
and  possibly  ourselves  (south  of  the  Potomac), 
have  to  wade  through,  and  try  to  avert  them. — 
To  James  Monroe,  iv,  20.  Ford  ed..  vi.  340. 
(P.,  July  1793.) 

9085. .    Inhabited  already  by  a 

people  of  their  own  race  and  color;  climates 
congenial  with  their  natural  constitution;  in- 
sulated from  the  other  descriptions  of  men; 
nature  seems  to  have  formed  these  islands  to 
become  the  receptacle  of  the  blacks  trans- 
planted into  this  hemisphere. — To  James  Mon- 
roe,   iv,  421.     Ford  ed.,  viii.  105.     (W.,  i8oi.> 

0086.  WEST  INDIES,  Opening  the.— 
Your  communications  to  the  Count  de  Moustier, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  cannot  have  done 
injury  to  my  endeavors  here  [Paris],  to  oi>cn 
the  West  Indies  to  us.  On  this  head,  the  mia- 
isters  are  invincibly  mute,  though  I  have  often 
tried  to  draw  them  into  the  subject.  I  have, 
therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  let  it  lie,  till 
war,  or  other  circumstance,  mav  force  it  on. 
Whenever  they  are  at  war  with  England,  they 
must  open  the  Islands  to  us,  and  perhaps  during 
that  war  they  may  see  some  price  which  rniglit 
make  them  agree  to  keep  them  always  open.— 
To  General  Washington,  ii,  536.  Ford  id.. 
V,  57.     (Pm  1788.) 

0087.  WEST  INDIES,  Portagaeta.— 
Portugal  [in  making  a  commercial  treaty  wiA 
us]  will  probably  restrain  us  to  their  dominiooi 
in  Europe.  We  must  expressly  include  the 
Azores,  Madeiras  and  Cape  de  Verde  islands, 
some  of  which  are  deemed  to  be  in  Africa.  We 
should  also  contend  for  an  access  to  their  pos- 
sessions in  America  ♦  ♦  •  . — -po  Johk 
Adams,     i,  495.     (P.,  1785.) 

9088.  WEST  INDIES,  Prosperity  of.- 
Our  wishes  are  cordial  for  the  reestablishment 
of  peace  and  commerce  in  those  colonies,  and 
to  give  such  proofs  of  our  good  faith  both  to 
them  and  the  mother  country  [France]  as  to 
suppress  all  that  jealousy  which  might  oppose 
itself  to  the  free  exchange  of  our  mutuai  pro- 
ductions, so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  those 
colonies,  and  to  the  ^reservation  of  our  agricul- 
tural interest.  This  is  our  true  interest  and 
our  true  object,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  con- 
ceal views  so  justifiable,  though  the  expressios 
of  them  may  require  that  the  occasions  be 
proper,  and  ine  terms  chosen  with  delicacy.- 
To  Gouvekneur  Morris,  iii,  339.  Ford  Eft. 
v.  450.     (Pa..   1792.) 

9089.  WEST  INDIES,  Proximity.— Our 
vicinity  to  their  West  India  possessions,  and  to 
the  fisheries  is  a  bridle  which  a  small  oavil 
force,  on  our  part,  would  hold  in  the  montks 
of  the  most  powerful  of  *  *  *  the  [Euro- 
pean] countries. — To  JoftN  Jay.  i,  405.  Fo» 
ED.,  iv,  90.     (P.,  1785.) 

9090.  WEST  INDIES,  San  Domingo.-^ 

expressed  to  [the  San  Domingo  deputies]  freely 
my     opinion     ♦     ♦     ♦     that    as    to    ourfdT«» 
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there  was  one  case  which  would  be  peculiarly 
alarming  to  us,  to  wit,  were  there  a  danger  of 
their  falling  under  any  other  power  [than 
France]. — ^To  William  Short,  iii,  304.  Ford 
ED.,   V,   395-     (Pa»   ^'ov.   1791-) 

WEST  POINT,  Academy.— See  Acad- 
emy (Military). 

9091.  WBSTBBN  EXPLORATION, 
MJghft^-^f  expedition.— The  chief  objects  of 
your  journey  are  to  find  the  shortest  and  most 
convenient  route  of  communication  between  the 
United  Sutes  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  within  the 
temperate  latitudes,  and  to  learn  such  particu- 
lars as  can  be  obtained  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Missouri  passes,  its  productions,  in- 
habitants, and  other  interesting  circumstances. 
As  a  channel  of  communication  between  these 
States  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Missouri,  so 
far  as  it  extends,  presents  itself  under  circum- 
stances of  unquestioned  preference.  *  ♦  * 
It  would  seem  by  the  latest  maps  as  if  a.  river 
called  the  Oregon  interlocked  with  the  Missouri 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  entered  the 
Pacific  ocean  not  far  southward  from  Nootka 
Sound.  But  the  [Philosophical]  Society  are 
aware  that  these  maps  are  not  to  be  trusted. 
so  far  as  to  be  the  ground  of  any  positive  in- 
struction to  you.  ♦  ♦  *  You  will  in  the 
course  of  your  journey,  take  notice  of  the  coun- 
try you  pass  through,  its  general  face.  soil,  riv- 
ers, mountains,  its  productions — animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral — so  far  as  they  may  be  new 
to  us,  and  may  also  be  useful  or  very  curious.* 
— ^To  Andre  Michaux.  ix,  434.  Ford  ed.,  vi, 
159.     (Jan.  1793.) 

9002.  WESTEBN  POSTS,  British  re- 
tention of.— I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion with  the  Count  de  Vergennes  on  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  on  their  refusal  to  de- 
liver up  our  posts.  I  observed  to  him  that  the 
obstructions  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  recovery 
of  their  debts  were  the  effect  and  not  the  cause. 
as  they  pretended,  of  their  refusal  to  deliver 
up  the  posts;  that  the  merchants  interested 
in  these  debts  showed  a  great  disposition  to 
make  arrangements  with  us;  that  the  article 
of  time  we  could  certainly  have  settled,  and 
probably  that  of  the  interest  during  the  war, 
but  that  the  minister,  showing  no  disposition 
to  have  these  matters  arranged,  I  thought  it  a 
sufficient  proof  that  this  was  not  the  true  cause 
of  their  retaining  the  posts.  He  concurred  as 
to  the  justice  of  our  requiring  time  for  the 
payment  of  our  debts;  said  nothing  which 
showed  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  article 
of  interest,  and  seemed  to  believe  fully  that 
their  object  was  to  divert  the  channel  of  the 
fur  trade  before  they  delivered  up  the  posts. 
and  expressed  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of  that  commerce  to  us.  I  told  him  I  really 
could  not  foresee  what  would  be  the  event  of 
this  detention ;  that  the  situation  of  the  British 
funds,  ana  desire  of  their  minister  to  be^in  to 
reduce  the  national  debt,  seemed  to  indicate 
that  they  could  not  wish  a  war.  He  thought 
so.  but  that  neither  were  we  in  a  condition  to 
go  to  war.  I  told  him  I  was  yet  uninformed 
what  Congress  proposed  to  do  on  this  subject 
but  that  we  should  certainly  always  count  on 
the  good  offices  of  France,  and  I  was  sure  that 
the  offer  of  them  would  suffice  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  do  us  justice.  He  said  that  surelv 
i       we   might  always  count  on  the   friendship   of 

,  •  This  expedition  was  started  by  private  subscrip- 
tions under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Jefferson  was  a  large  subscriber 
to  the  fund.— Bditor. 


France.  I  added  that,  by  the  treaty  of  alliance^ 
she  was  bound  to  guarantee  our  limits  to  us 
as  they  should  be  established  at  the  moment  of 
peace.  He  said  they  were  so,  "  mats  qu'il  nous 
etoit  necessaire  de  les  constater  ".  I  told  him 
there  was  no  question  what  our  boundaries 
were;  that  the  English  themselves  admitted 
they  were  clear  beyond  all  question.  I  feared, 
however,  to  press  this  any  further,  lest  a  recip- 
rocal question  should  be  put  to  me. — To  John 
Jay.    i,  575.     Ford  ed.,  iv,  228.     (P.,   1786.) 

9093.  WESTEBN  POSTS,  Demand  for 
surrender. — The  President  ♦  *  *  author- 
ized Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  to  enter  into  con- 
ference with  the  British  ministers  in  order  to 
discover  their  sentiments  on  their  *  *  * 
retention  of  the  western  posts  contrary  to  the 
treaty  of  peace.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  letters  of  Mr. 
Morris  •  *  *  [to  the  President]  state  the 
communications,  oral  and  written,  which  have 

?assed  between  him  and  the  ministers;  and 
rom  these  the  Secretary  of  State  draws  the 
following  inference:  That  the  British  court 
is  decided  not  to  surrender  the  posts  in  any 
event ;  and  that  they  will  urge  as  a  pretext  that 
though  our  courts  of  justice  are  now  open  to 
British  subjects,  they  were  so  long  shut  after 
the  peace  as  to  have  defeated  irremediably  the 
recovery  of  del>ts  in  many  cases.  They  suggest, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  an  indemnification  on  our 
part.  But,  probably,  were  we  disposed  to  ad- 
mit their  right  to  indemnification,  they  would 
take  care  to  set  it  so  high  as  to  insure  a  dis> 
agreement.  ♦  *  •  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  of  opinion  ♦  ♦  ♦  that  the  demands  of  the 
posts  ♦  ♦  ♦  should  n  t  be  again  made  till 
we  are  in  readiness  to  do  ourselves  the  justice 
which  may  be  refused. — Official  Report,  vii, 
517.     Ford  kd.,  v,  261.     (December  1790.) 

9094.  WESTEBN  TEBBITOBY,  Ac- 
ceptance of  cession.— On  receiving  the  act 
of  Assembly  for  the  Western  cession,  our  dele- 
gation agreed  on  the  form  of  a  deed ;  we  then 
delivered  to  Congress  a  copy  of  the  act,  and  the 
form  of  the  deed  we  were  ready  to  execute 
whenever  they  should  think  proper  to  declare 
they  would  accept  it.  They  referred  the  act 
and  deed  to  a  committee,  who  reported  the  act 
of  Assembly  to  comport  perfectly  with  the  prop- 
ositions of  Congress,  and  that  the  deed  was 
proper  in  its  form,  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
accept  the  same.  On  the  question  to  agree  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  eight  States  beinff 
present.  Jersey  was  in  the  negative,  and  South 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  divided  (being  rep- 
resented each  by  two  members).  Of  course 
there  were  five  ayes  only  and  the  report  fell. 
We  determined  on  consultation  that  our  proper 
duty  was  to  be  still,  having  declared  we  were 
ready  to  execute,  we  would  leave  it  to  them  to 
come  lorward  and  tell  us  they  were  ready  to 
accept.  We  meddled  not  at  all.  therefore,  and 
showed  a  perfect  indifference.  New  Hampshire 
came  to  town  which  made  us  nine  States.  A 
member  proposed  that  we  should  execute  the 
deed  and  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  after  what 
had  been  done  by  Congress  would  be  final,  urg- 
in"^  the  example  of  New  York  which  had  exe- 
cuted their  deed,  laid  it  on  the  table,  where  it 
remained  eighteen  months  before  Congress  ac- 
cei)ted  it.  We  replied.  '*  No  ",  if  the  lands  are 
not  offered  for  sale  the  ensuing  spring,  they 
will  be  taken  from  us  all  by  adventurers :  we 
will,  therefore,  put  it  out  of  our  power,  by  the 
execution  of  a  deed,  to  sell  them  ourselves,  if 
Congress  will  not.  A  member  from  Rhode 
Island  then  moved  that  Congress  should  accept. 
Another  from  Jersey  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment a  proviso  that  it  should  not  a.tcvoNX'oX  \ft  •»». 
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acknowledgment  of  our  right.  We  told  them 
we  were  not  authorized  to  admit  any  conditions 
or  provisions;  that  their  acceptance  must  be 
simple,  absolute  and  unqualified,  or  we  could 
not  execute.  On  the  question  there  were  six 
ayes ;  Jersey,  '*  No  "  ;  South  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania divided.  The  motion  dropped,  and  the 
House  proceeded  to  other  business.  About  an 
hour  after,  the  dissenting  Pennsylvanian  asked 
and  obtained  leave  to  change  his  *'  no "  into 
"  aye  "  ;  the  vote  then  passed  and  we  executed 
the  deed.  We  have  desired  an  exemplification 
-of  it  under  the  Seal  of  the  States.  *  *  * 
This  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  Assembly  in 
not  taking  any  new  conditions,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  defeated  their  accommodating  in- 
tentions.— To  Governor  Benj.  Harrison.  Ford 
ED.,  iii.  411.     (A..   March   1784.) 

9095.  WESTERN  TEBRITOBY,  Deed 
of  cession. — To  all  who  shall  see  these  pres- 
ents we  [here  name  the  delej^ates]  the  under- 
written delegates  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  send  greet i n «?  : 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  at  their  sessions  begun 
on  the  20th  day  of  October.  1783.  passed  an 
'*  Act  entituled  '  An  Act  to  authorize  the  delc^ 
isates,  &c.' — in  these  words  following  to  wit, 
•  Whereas  the  Congress,  &c.'  [reciting  the  act 
verbatim]. 

And  whereas  the  said  General  Assembly  by 
their  Resolution  of  June  6th,  1783.  had  consti- 
tuted and  appointed  us  the  said  A.  B.  C.  &c., 
delegates  to  represent  the  said  Commonwealth 
in  Congress  for  one  year  from  the  first  Monday 
in  November  then  next  following,  which  resolu- 
tion remains  in  full  force. 

Now.  therefore,  know  ye  that  we  the  said 
^.  P'.  C.  &'c..  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority, committed  to  us  by  the  act  of  the  said 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  before  recited, 
and  in  the  name  and  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Commonwealth,  do  by  these  presents  con- 
vey, transfer,  assign,  and  make  over  unto  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the 
benrfit  of  the  said  States.  Virginia  inclusive,  all 
right,  title  and  claim  as  well  of  soil  as  of  juris- 
diction which  the  said  Commonwealth  hath  to 
the  territory  or  tract  of  country  within  the 
limits  of  the  Virginia  charter,  situate,  lying, 
and  being  to  the  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
to  and  for  the  uses  and  purposes  and  on  the 
conditions  of  the  said  recited  act.  In  testimony 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 

and  affixed  our  seals  in  Congress  the  day 

of  in  the  year  of  our   Lord    1784.  and  of 

the-  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighth. — Dkei)  of  Ce.ssion.  Ford  ed.,  iii.  406. 
(March  i.  1784.) 

9096.  WESTERN  TERRITORY,  Divi- 
sion into  States. — With  respect  to  the  new 
States,  were  the  c|uestion  to  stand  simply  in  this 
form  :  How  may  the  ultramontane  territory 
be  disposed  of.  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  benefit  to  the  inhabitants 
(if  the  maritime  States  of  the  Union  ?  The  plan 
wc^nlil  be  more  plausible,  of  laying  it  off  into 
t\\  o  or  more  States  only.  Even  on  this  view. 
Imwevtr.  there  would  still  be  something  to  be 
said  against  it,  which  might  render  it  at  least 
<lr.iii)tful.  But  that  is  a  <|uestion  which  good 
faith  forbids  us  to  receive  into  discussion.  This 
requires  us  to  state  the  question  in  its  just 
form  :  How  may  the  territories  of  the  l^nion 
be  disposed  of.  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
degree  of  happiness  to  their  inhabitants."  With 
respect  to  the  maritnnc  States,  little  or  nothing 
remains  to  be  done.     With  respect,  then,  to  the 


ultramontane   States,  will  their   inhabitants  be 
happiest,  divided  into  States  of  thirty  thousand 
square  miles,  not  quite  as  large  as  ii'ennsylvania. 
or  into  States  of  one  hundred  and  s'xty  thou- 
sand square  miles,  each,  that  is  to  say.  three 
times   as   large    as    Virginia   within    the    Alle- 
ghany ?     They  will  not  only  be  happier  in  States 
of  a  moderate  size,  but  it  's  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  exist  as  a  regular  Society.     Con- 
sidering   the    American    character    in    general. 
that  of  those  people  particularly,  and  the  ener- 
getic  nature   of   our   governments,   a   State  of 
such  extent  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
square   miles,    would   soon   crumble    into    little 
ones.     These  are  the  circumstances  which   re- 
duce the  Indians  to  such  small  societies.     They 
would  produce  an  effect  on  our  people,  similar 
to  th's.    They  would  not  be  broken   into  such 
small  pieces,  because  they  are  more  habituated 
to  subordination,  and  value  more  a  government 
of  regular  law.     But  you  would  surely  reverse 
the  nature  of  things,   in  making  small   States 
on  the  ocean,  and  large  ones  beyond  the  moun- 
tains.    If  we  could,  in  our  consciences,  say,  that 
great  States  beyond  the  mountains  will  make 
the  people  happiest,  we  must  stHl  ask,  whether 
they  will  be  contented  to  be  laid  oflF  into  large 
States?     They  certainly  will  not:  and.  if  they 
decide  to  divide  themselves,  we  are  not  able  to 
restrain   them.      They    will   end   by    sej^arating 
from   our  confederacy,  and   becoming  its  ene- 
mies.    We  had  better,  then,  look  forward,  and 
see  what  will  be  the  probable  course  of  things. 
This  will  surely  be  a  division  of  that  country 
into  States  of  a  small,  or,  at  most,  of  a  moderate 
size.     If  we  lay  them  off  into  such,  they  will  ac- 
quiesce ;   and  we  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
arranging  them  so  as  to  produce  the  best  com- 
binations of  interest.     What  Congress  has  al- 
ready done  in  this  matter  is  an  argument  the 
more   in   favor  of  the  revolt  of  those  States 
against  a   different  arrangement,   and  of  their 
acquiescence    under    a    continuance    of    that 
Upon  this  plan,  we  treat  them  as  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  they  will  have  a  just  share  in  their  own 
government :  they  will  love  us,  and  pride  them- 
selves in  an  union  with  us.     Upon  tie  other, 
we   treat  them   as   subjects :   we   govern  them, 
and  not  they  themselves ;  they  will  abhor  us  as 
masters,  and  break  off  from  us  in  defiance.    I 
confess  to  you,  that  I  can  see  no  other  turn  thil 
these  two  plans  would  take.     But  I  respect  yotir 
opinion,    and   your   knowledge   of   the   country 
too  much,  to  be  ever  confident  in  my  own.— 
To  J.\MF..s  Monroe,    i.  587.     Ford  ed.,  iv.  21S. 
(P..  1786.) 

9097. .  I  find  Congress  have  re- 
versed their  division  of  the  Western  States  and 
proposed  to  make  them  fewer  and  larger.  This 
is  reversing  the  natural  order  of  things.  A 
tractable  people  may  be  governed  in  large  bod- 
ies ;  but.  in  proportion  as  they  depart  from  this 
character,  the  extent  of  their  government  must 
l)c  less.  We  vee  into  what  small  divisions  the 
Indians  are  obliged  to  reduce  their  societies.— 
To  James  Madison,  li,  66.  Ford  ed..  iv.  nv 
(P..   1786.) 

9098.  WESTEBN  TEBBITOBY,  Gov- 
ernment for. — The  Committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  temporary  Govemmeot 
of  the  Western  Territory  have  agreed  to  the 
fol'owinc:  resolutions :  Resolved,  that  the  terri- 
tory ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States 
to  the  United  States  whensoever  the  same  shall 
have  been  purchased  of  the  Indian  inhabitants 
and  ofTered  for  sale  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  formed  into  distinct  States  bounded  in  the 
follow ipK  manner  as  nearly  as  such  cess"on« 
will    admit,    that    is   to   say:    Northwardly  and 
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Southwardly  by  parallels  of  latitude  so  that 
each  State  shall  comprehend  trom  South  to 
North  two  degrees  ot  latitude  beginning  to 
count  from  the  completion  of  thirty-one  degrees 
North  of  the  equator,  but  any  territory  North- 
wardly of  the  47th  degree  shall  mak?  part  of  the 
State  next  below,  and  Eastwardly  and  West- 
wardly  they  shall  be  bounded,  those  on  the 
Mississippi  by  that  river  on  one  side  and  the 
meridian  of  the  lowest  point  01  the  rapids  of 
Ohio  on  the  other;  and  those  adjoining  on  the 
East  by  the  same  meridian  on  their  Western 
side,  and  on  their  Eastern  by  the  meridian  of 
the  Western  cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Kanawha.  And  the  territory  eastward  of  this 
last  meridian  between  the  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  and 
Pennsylvania  shall  be  one  State.  That  the 
settlers  within  the  territory  so  to  be  purchased 
and  offered  for  sale  shall,  eitnei  on  their  own 
petition  or  on  the  order  of  Congress,  receive 
authority  from  them,  with  appointments  of 
time  and  place  for  their  free  males  of  full  age 
to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  any  one  of  these  States,  so 
that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject  to 
alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature,  and  to 
erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration  counties  or 
townships  for  the  election  of  members  for  their 
legislature.  That  such  temporary  government 
shall  only  continue  in  force  in  any  State  until 
it  shall  have  acquired  20,000  free  inhabitants, 
when,  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Congress, 
they  shall  receive  from  them  authority  with  ap- 
pointments of  time  and  place  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  rei>resentatives  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent Constitution  and  Government  for  them- 
selves. Provideo,  that  both  the  temporary  and 
permanent  Governments  be  established  on  these 

? principles  as  their  basis,  i-;  That  they  shall 
orever  remain  a  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  2.  That  in  their  persons,  property 
and  territory,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, and  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  all  those  cases  in  which  the  original  States 
shall  be  so  subject.  3.  That  they  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted 
or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule 
and  measure  by  which  apportionments  thereof 
shall  be  made  on  the  other  States.  4.  That 
their  respective  Governments  shall  be  in  repub- 
lican forms,  and  shall  admit  no  person  to  be 
a  citizen,  who  holds  any  hereditary  title.  5. 
That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era. 
there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise 
than  in  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been 
personally  guilty.  That  whenever  any  of  the 
said  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabitants  as 
many  as  shall  then  be  in  any  one  the  least  nu- 
merous of  the  thirteen  original  States,  such 
State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  said  original  States:  After 
which  the  absent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  be  requisite 
in  all  those  cases,  wherein  by  the  Confedera- 
tion the  assent  of  nine  States  is  now  required. 
Provided  the  consent  of  nine  States  to  such 
admission  may  be  obtained  according  to  the 
eleventh  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Un- 
til such  admission  by  their  delegates  into  Con- 
gress, any  of  the  said  States,  after  the  establish- 
ment of  their  temporary  Government,  shall  have 
authority  to  keep  a  sitting  Member  in  Congress, 
with  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting. 
That  the  territorv  iNorthward  of  the  45th  de- 
gree, that  is  to  say  of  the  completion  of  45° 


from  the  Equator  and  extending  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  shall  be  cahed  Sylvania.  That  of 
the  territory  under  the  4Slh  and  44th  degrees, 
that  which  lies  Westward  of  Lake  Michigan 
shall  be  called  Michigania,  and  that  which  is 
Eastward  thereof,  within  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  lakes  and  waters  of  Michigan,  Huron, 
St.  Clair  and  Erie,  shall  be  called  Cherronesus. 
and  shall  inciude  any  part  of  the  peninsula 
which  may  extend  above  the  45th  degree.  Of 
the  territory  under  the  43d  and  42d  degrees, 
that  to  the  Westward  through  which  the  As- 
senisipi  or  Rock  river  runs  shall  be  called 
AssENisiPiA,  and  that  to  the  Eastward  in  which 
are  the  fountains  of  the  Muskingum,  the  two 
Miamis  of  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  the 
Miami  of  the  lake  and  Sandusky  rivers,  shall 
be  called  Metropotamia.  Of  the  territory 
which  lies  under  the  41st  and  40th  degrees  the 
Western,  through  which  the  river  Illinois  runs, 
shall  be  called  Illinoia  ;  that  the  next  adjoin- 
ing to  the  Eastward  Saratoga,  and  that  between 
this  last  and  Pennsylvania  and  extending  from 
the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie  shall  be  called  Washing- 
ton. Of  the  territory  which  lies  under  the  39th 
and  38th  degrees  to  which  shall  be  added  so 
much  ot  the  point  of  land  within  the  fork  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  as  lies  under  the  37th 
degree,  that  to  the  Westward  within  and  ad- 
jacent to  which  are  the  confluences  of  the  rivers 
Wabash,  Shawanee,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Illinois. 
Mississippi  and  Missouri,  shall  be  called  Poly- 
POTAMIA,  and  that  to  the  Eastward,  farther  up 
the  Ohio,  otherwise  called  the  Pelisipi,  shall  be 
called  Pelisipi  A.  That  the  preceding  articles 
shall  be  formed  into  a  charter  of  Compact,  shall 
be  duly  executed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  under  his  hand 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated, and  shall  stand  as  funclamental  con- 
stitutions between  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  those  now  newly  described,  unalterable  but 
by  the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State 
within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be 
mado. — Report  on  Government  for  Western 
Territory,  Ford  ed.,  iii,  407.  (March  i, 
1784.) 

9000 .    The  committee  to  whom 

was  recommitted  the  report  of  a  plan  for  a 
temporary  government  of  the  Western  Territory 
have  agreed  to  the  following  resolutions:  Re- 
solved. That  so  much  of  the  territory  ceded  or 
to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to  the  United 
States  as  is  already  purchased  or  shall  be  pur- 
chased of  the  Indian  inhabitants  and  offered 
for  sale  by  Congress,  shall  be  divided  into  dis- 
tinct States,  in  the  following  manner,  as  nearly 
as  such  cessions  will  admit :  that  is  to  say.  by 
parallels  of  latitude,  so  that  each  State  shall 
comprehend  from  South  to  North  two  degrees 
of  latitude  beginning  to  count  from  the  com- 
pletion of  thirty-one  degrees  North  of  the 
Equator ;  and  the  meridian  of  longitude,  one  of 
which  shall  pass  through  the  lowest  point  of  the 
rapids  of  Ohio,  and  the  other  through  the  West- 
ern Cape  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
but  the  territory  Eastward  of  this  last  meridian, 
between  the  Ohio.  Lake  Erie,  and  Pennsylvania 
shall  be  one  State,  whatsoever  may  be  its  com- 
prehension of  latitude.  That  which  may  lie 
beyond  the  completion  of  the  45th  degree  be- 
tween the  sd.  meridians  shall  make  part  of  the 
State  adjoining  it  on  the  South,  and  that  part 
of  the  Ohio  which  is  between  the  same  merid- 
ians coinciding  nearly  with  the  parallel  of  39° 
shall  be  substituted  so  far  in  lieu  of  that  parallel 
as  a  boundary  line.  That  the  settlers  on  any 
territorv  so  purchased  and  offered  for  sale, 
e'ther  on  their  own  petition,  or  on  the  ordet  <il 
Congress,  receive  authoritv  iroro.  X^i^xcv,  'vVCcv  •a.'^- 
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pointments  of  time  and  place  for  their  free 
males  ot  tull  age,  within  the  limits  of  their  ,  State 
to  meet  together  for  the  puxpose  of  establishing 
a  temporary  government,  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  anv  one  of  the  original  States, 
so  that  such  laws  nevertheless  shall  be  subject 
to  alteration  by  their  ordinary  legislature;  and 
to  erect,  subject  to  a  like  alteration,  counties 
or  townships  for  the  election  of  members  for 
their  legislature.  That  such  temporary  govern- 
ment shall  only  continue  in  force  in  any  State 
until  it  shall  have  acquired  20,000  free  inhabit- 
ants, when  giving  due  proof  thereof  to  Con- 
gress, they  shall  receive  from  them  authority 
with  appointment  of  time  and  place  to  call  a 
convention  of  representatives  to  establish  a 
permanent  Constitution  and  Government  for 
themselves.  Provided  that  both  the  temporary 
and  permanent  governments  be  established  on 
these  principles  as  their  basis,  i.  They  shall 
forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  2.  That  in  their 
persons,  property,  and  territory,  they  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  and  to  the  articles  of 
Confederation  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
original  States  shall  be  so  subject.  3.  That  they 
shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal 
debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  them  by  Congress,  according  to 
the  same  common  rule  and  measure,  by  which 
apDortionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the 
other  States.  4.  That  their  respective  Govern- 
ments shall  be  in  republican  forms  and  shall  ad- 
mit no  person  to  be  a  citizen  who  holds  any 
hereditary  title.  5.  That  after  the  year  1800  of 
the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  sd 
States,  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to 
have  been  personally  guilty.  That  whensoever 
any  of  the  sd  States  shall  have,  of  free  inhabit- 
ants, as  many  as  shall  be  in  any  one  the  least 
numerous,  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  such 
State  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  said  original  States :  provided 
nine  States  agree  to  such  admission  according 
to  the  reservation  of  the  nth  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  in  order  to  adapt  the  sd 
Articles  of  Confederation  to  the  State  of  Con- 
gress when  its  numbers  shall  be  thus  increased. 
It  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  originally  parties  thereto,  to  require  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  as^^enibled  in  all  those  cases  wherein 
by  the  said  Articles  the  assent  of  nine  States  is 
now  required :  which  being  agreed  to  by  them 
shall  be  binding  on  the  new  States.  Until  such 
admission  by  their  delegates  into  Congress,  any 
of  the  said  States  after  the  establishment  of 
their  temporary  government  shall  have  authority 
to  keep  a  sitting  member  in  Congress,  with  a 
right  of  debating.  Init  not  of  voting.  That  the 
preceding  articles  shall  be  duly  executed  by 
the  President  of  the  Un'ted  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  under  his  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
I'nited  States,  shall  be  promulgated  and  shall 
stand  .ns  ftindamcntal  const'tut'ons  between  the 
thirteen  original  States  and  each  of  the  several 
States  now  newly  described,  unalterable  but  by 
the  joint  consent  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  and  of  the  particular  State 
within  which  such  alteration  is  proposed  to  be 
made.  That  measures  not  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Confederation,  and  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order 
among  tne  settlers  in  any  of  the  said  new- 
States  until  they  shall  assume  a  temporary  kox- 
ernment  as  aforesaid,  may  from  time  to  time 
be  taken  I'y  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 


sembled.— Western   Territory   Report.     Ford 
ED.,  iii,  429.     (March  22,  1784.) 

9100.  WESTERN  TEBBITOBT,  In- 
habitants.— I  wish  to  see  the  Western  coun- 
try  in  the  hands  of  people  well  disposed,  who 
know  the  value  of  the  connection  between  that 
and  the  maritime  States  and  who  wish  to  culti- 
vate it.  I  consider  their  hanpiness  as  bound 
up  together,  and  that  every  measure  should  be 
taken  which  may  draw  the  bands  of  union  tight- 
er. It  will  be  an  efficacious  one  to  receive 
them  into  Congress,  as  I  perceive  they  are  about 
to  desire.  If  to  this  be  added  an  honest  and 
disinterested  conduct  in  Congress,  as  to  every- 
thing relating  to  them,  we  may  hope  for  a  per- 
fect harmony. — To  John  Brown,  li,  395.  Ford 
ED.,  v,  16.     (P.,  1788.) 

9101. .     In  availing  our  western 

brethren  of  those  circumstances  which  occur 
for  promotinp:  their  interests,  we  only  perform 
that  duty  which  we  owe  to  every  portion  of  oar 
Union,  under  circumstances  equally  favorable: 
and,  impressed  with  the  inconveniences  to 
which  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  are  subjected 
by  a  want  of  contiguity  in  the  portions  com- 
posing their  State,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  for 
their  relief,  whatever  the  general  Lcgislztun 
may  authorize,  and  justice  to  our  neighbors 
permit. — R.  to  A.  Te.nnessee  Legislature. 
viii,  115.     C1803.) 

0102.  WESTEBN  TEBBITOBT,  Sepa- 
ration from  Virg^inia. — I  suppose  some  peo- 
ple on  the  western  waters  who  are  ambitious  to 
be   governors,   &c.,   will   urge   a   separation  hf 
authority   of   Congress.      But   the   bulk   of  the 
people  westward  are  already  thrown  into  great 
ferment  by  the  report  of  what  is  proposed,  to 
which  I  think  they  will  not  submit.     This  sepa- 
ration is  unacceptable  to  us  in  form  only,  and 
not  in  substance.    On" the  contrary.  I  may  safely 
say  it  is  desired  by  the  eastern  part  of  our  coun- 
try whenever  their  western  brethren  shall  think    1 
themselves  able  to  stand  alone.     In  the  mean-    1 
lime,  on  the  petition  of  the  western  counties,  a     | 
plan  is  digesting  for  rendering  their  access  to     1 
government    more    easy. — To    James    Madiscs. 
1,  316.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  53.     (M.,  1782.)  1 

9108. .     I  hope  our  country  will 

of  herself  determine  to  cede  still  further  to  the 
meridian  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 
Further  she  cannot  govern  ;  so  far  is  necessary 
for  her  own  well  being. — To  George  Washikg- 
T0.\.     Ford  ed..  iii,  421.     (A.,  1784.) 

9104.  WESTERN  TEBBITOBY,  Sla- 
very in.— I  am  glad  to  find  we  have  4,ooaooo 
acres  west  of  Chafalaya.  How  much  better  to 
have  every  160  acres  settled  by  an  able-bodied 
militiaman,  than  by  purchasers  with  their 
hordes  of  negroes,  to  add  weakness  instead  of 
strength. — To  Albert  Gallatin,  v.  222.  (Dec. 
1807.) 

—  WESTERN  TERRITOBT,  Trade  of. 

— See  Monopoly. 

9105.  WHALE  OIL,  Candles.— A  Mr. 
Barrett  has  arrived  heie  [Paris]  from  Boston 
with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Governor 
Rowdoin,  Gushing  and  others,  ♦  ♦  *  to  ^ 
the  whale  business  put  on  a  general  bottom,  in- 
stead of  the  particular  one  which  had  been  set- 
tled, the  last  year,  for  a  special  company.  •  *  * 
I  propose  to  Mr.  Barrett  that  he  should  indoce 
either  his  State,  or  individuals,  to  send  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  boxes  of  the  spermacet*  can- 
dle to  give  one  to  every  leading  house  in  Parif: 
I  mean  to  those  who  lead  the  ton ;  and.  at  the 
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same  time  to  deposit  a  quantity  ior  sale  here 
and  advertise  them  in  the  petites  afUches. — To 
John  Aoams.     i,  498.     (P.,  X7B5-) 

9106.  WHALE  OIL,  Duties  on.»The 
result  [of  applications  to  the  French  govern- 
ment] was  to  put  us  on  the  footing  of  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  as  to  whale  oil,  and  to  reduce 
the  duties  to  *  *  *  about  a  guinea  and  a 
half  the  ton.  But  the  oil  must  be  broueht  in 
American  or  French  ships,  and  the  indulgence 
is  limited  to  one  year.  However,  as  to  this,  I 
expressed  to  Count  de  Vergennes  my  hopes 
that  it  would  be  continued ;  and  should  a  doubt 
arise,  I  should  propose  at  the  proper  time,  to 
claim  it  under  Uie  treaty  on  the  footing  gentis 
amicissimig. — ^To  John  Adams,  i,  498.  (P., 
1785.) 

9107. .     It    being    material    that 

the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  whale  oil,  which 
would  expire  with  the  close  of  this  year,  should 
be  revised  in  time  for  the  whalemen  to  take 
measures  in  consequence,  we  have  applied  for  a 
continuance  of  the  reduction,  and  even  for  an 
abolition  of  all  duties. — To  John  Jay.  i,  584. 
(P.,  1786.) 

9108.  WHALE  OIL,  England  and.— I 
hope  that  England  will,  within  a  year  or  two, 
be  obliged  to  come  nere  [France]  to  buy  whale 
oil  for  her  lamps. — ^To  John  Adams,  i,  502. 
(P..    1785.) 

9109.  WHALE  OIL,  Lafayette  and.— 
The  importation  of  our  whale  oil  is,  by  the  suc- 
cessful endeavors  of  M.  de  Lafayette,  put  on  a 
good  footini;  for  this  year. — To  Mr.  Otto,  i, 
559.     (F..  1786.) 

9110.  WHALE  OIL,  Karkets  for.- 1 
am  trying  here  [Paris]  to  get  contracts  for  the 
supplying  the  cities  of  France  with  whale  oil 
by   the    Boston    merchants.     It    would    be    the 

f  greatest  relief  possible  to  that  State,  whose 
;  commerce  is  in  agonies,  in  consequence  of  being 
[  subjected  to  alien  duties  on  their  oil,  in  Great 
Britain,  which  has,  heretofore,  been  their  only 
market.  Can  anything  be  done  in  this  way  in 
Spain?  Or  do  they  light  their  streets  there  in 
the  night? — ^To  William  Carmichael.  i,  475- 
(P..  1785.) 

9111.  WHALING,  Encouragement  of. 
—To  obtain  leave  for  our  whaling  vessels  to 
refit  and  refresh  on  the  coast  of  the  Brazils 
[is]  an  object  of  immense  importance  to  that 
class  of  our  vessels.  We  must  acquiesce  un- 
der such  modifications  as  they  [Portugal]  may 

*I  think  necessary  for  regulating  this  indulgence, 
in  hopes  to  lessen  them  in  time,  and  to  get  a 
tied  a  terre  in  that  country. — To  John  Adams. 
1.  495.     (P-.   1785.) 

9112.  WHEAT,  Britisli  prohibition  of. 
*— The  prohibition  of  our  wheat  in  Elngland 
vould,   of  itself,  be  of  no  great  moment,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  that  it  is  much  sent  there. 
Eot  it  is  the  publishing  a  libel  on  our  wheat. 
sanctioned  with  the  name  of  Parliament,  and 
which  can  have  no  object  but  to  do  us  injury, 
hgr  spreading  a  groundless  alarm  in  those  coun- 
tries of  Europe  where  our  wheat  is  constantly 
and  kindly  received.   It  is  a  mere  assassination. 
Jf  the  insect  they  pretend  to  fear  be  the  Hessian 
fly,  it  never  existed  in  the  grain.     If  it  be  the 
weevil,  our  grain  always  had  that;  and  the  ex- 
perience of  a  century  has  proved  that  either  the 
climate  of  England  is  not  warm  enough  to  hatch 
the   egg  and  continue  the  race,  or  that   some 
other  unknown  cause  prevents  any  evil  from  it. 
^Tn   Mr.  Vauchan.     iii,  38.     (P..   1789) 


9113.  WHEAT,  Cultivation  of.— The 
cultivation  of  wheat  is  the  reverse  in  every 
circumstance  of  that  of  tobacco.  Besides  cloth- 
ing the  earth  with  herbage,  and  preserving  its 
fertility,  it  feeds  tne  laborers  plentifully,  re- 
quires from  them  only  a  moderate  toil,  except 
in  the  season  of  harvest,  raises  great  numbers 
of  animals  for  food  and  service,  and  diffuses 
plenty  and  happiness  among  the  whole.  We 
find  it  easier  to  make  a  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  than  a  thousand  weight  of  tobacco,  and 
they  are  worth  more  when  made. — Notes  on 
Virginia.  viii,  407.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  271. 
(1782.) 

9114.  WHEAT,  Weevils  and.—- The 
weevil  is  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat  with  us.  But  principles  are  al- 
ready known  which  must  lead  to  a  remedy. 
Thus  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  to  wit.  that  of 
the  common  air  in  summer,  is  necessary  to 
hatch  the  eggs.  If  subterranean  granaries,  or 
others,  therefore,  can  be  contrived  below  that 
temperature,  the  evil  will  be  cured  by  cold.  A 
degree  of  heat  bevond  that  which  hatches  the 
egg  we  know  will  kill  it.  But  in  aiming  at  this 
we  easily  run  into  that  which  produced  putre- 
faction. To  produce  putrefaction,  however, 
three  agents  are  requisite,  heat,  moisture,  and 
the  external  air.  It  the  absence  of  any  one  of 
these  be  secured,  the  other  two  may  safely  be 
admitted.  Heat  is  the  one  we  want.  Moisture 
then,  or  external  air,  must  be  excluded.  The 
former  has  been  done  by  exposing  the  grain  in 
kilns  to  the  action  of  fire,  which  produces  heat, 
and  extracts  moisture  at  the  same  time ;  the 
latter,  by  puttin?  the  grain  into  hogsheads,  cov- 
ering it  with  a  coating  of  lime,  and  heading  it 
up.  In  this  situation  its  bulk  produced  a  heat 
sufficient  to  kill  the  egg;  the  moisture  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  indeed,  but  the  external  air  is 
excluded.  A  nicer  operation  yet  has  been  at- 
tempted :  that  is.  to  produce  an  intermediate 
temperature  of  heat  between  that  which  kills 
the  egg,  and  that  which  produces  putrefaction. 
The  threshing  the  grain  as  soon  as  it  is  cut, 
and  laying  it  in  its  chaff  in  large  heaps,  has 
been  found  very  nearly  to  hit  this  temperature, 
though  not  perfectly,  nor  always.  The  heap 
generates  heat  sufficient  to  kill  most  of  the  eggs, 
whilst  the  chaff  commonly  restrains  it  from 
rising  into  putrefaction.  But  all  these  methods 
abridge  too  much  the  quantity  which  the  farmer 
can  manage,  and  enable  other  countries  to  un- 
dersell him.  which  are  not  infested  with  this 
insect. — Notes  on  Virginia,  viii,  407.  Ford 
ED.,  iii.   271.     (1782.) 

—  WHEATLEY  (Phyllis).— See  Ne- 
GROES,  Literary. 

—  WHEELS  (Wooden). — See  Inven- 
tions. 

9115.  WHIGS,  Loyalty  of.— I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  has  ever  been  a  moment,  when  a 
single  whig  in  any  one  State,  would  not  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  idea  of  a  separation  of 
their  State  from  the  Confederacy — Answers 
TO  M.  DE  Meunier.  ix,  251.  Ford  ed,,  iv, 
155.     (P.,  1786.) 

9116.  WHIGS,  Principles  of.— Before  the 
Rcvohition  we  were  all  good  English  Whigs, 
cordial  in  their  free  principles,  and  in  their 
jealousies  of  their  executive  magistrate. 
The<*e  jealousies  arc  very  apparent  in  all  our 
State  constitutions. — Autobiography.  \,  %*- 
Ford  ed.,  i,  112.     (i?>2i.^ 
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9117.  WHIGS,  Tories  and.— It  has  ever 
appeared  to  me,  that  the  difference  between 
the  whig  and  tory  of  England  is,  that  the 
whig  deduces  his  rights  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  source,  and  the  tory  from  the  Norman. 
— To  John  Cartwright.  vii,  355.  (M., 
1824.) 

9118.  WHISKY,  Commutatloii.— Rum 
and  other  spirits  we  [Virginia]  can  furnish  to 
a  greater  amount  than  you  require  *  *.  * 
and  shall  be  glad  to  commute  into  that  article 
some  others  which  we  have  not,  particularly 
sugar,  coffee  and  salt. — To  General  Gates,  i, 
260.     (R.,   1780.) 

9119. .     [As  to]  your  application 

for  spirits,  there  is  not  a  hogshead  belonging  to 
the  State,  but  very  great  quantities  arc  in  the 
hands  of  the  Continental  commissaries.  I  have 
special  returns  of  upwards  of  twenty  thousana 
gallons  delivered  them  by  the  Commissioners 
*  *  ♦  and  [there  are]  no  doubt  great  quan- 
tities of  which  there  is  no  return.  *  *  ♦  I 
would  observe  to  you  that  Baron  Steuben  in- 
formed me  in  conversation  that  spirit  would 
be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  daily  ration,  but  only 
on  particular  occasions. — To  General  Nelson. 
Ford  ed.,  ii,  436.     (R.,   1781.) 

9120.  WHISKY,  Indians  and.— I  am 
happy  to  hear  that  you  have  been  so  favored 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  be  made  sensible  of 
those  things  which  are  for  your  good  and  that 
of  your  people,  and  of  those  which  are  hurtful 
to  you;  and  particularly  that  you  and  they  sec 
the  ruinous  effects  which  the  abuse  of  spirit- 
uous liquors  has  produced  upon  them.  It  has 
weakened  their  bodies,  enervated  their  minds, 
exposed  them  to  hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and 
poverty,  kept  them  m  perpetual  broils,  and  re- 
duced their  population.  I  do  not  wonder,  then, 
brother,  at  your  censures,  not  only  on  your 
own  people,  who  have  voluntarily  gone  into 
these  fatal  habits,  but  on  all  the  nations  of 
white  people  who  have  supplied  their  calls  for 
this  article.  But  these  nations  have  done  to 
you  only  what  they  do  among  themselves. 
They  have  sold  what  individuals  wish  to  buy. 
leaving  to  every  one  to  be  the  ^ardian  of  his 
own  health  and  happiness.  Spirituous  liquors 
are  not  in  themselves  bad :  they  are  often  found 
to  be  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  sick ;  it  is 
the  improper  and  intemperate  use  of  them,  by 
those  in  health,  which  makes  them  injurious. 
But  as  you  find  that  your  people  cannot  re- 
frain from  an  ill  use  of  them,  I  greatly  applaud 
your  resolution  not  to  use  them  at  all.  We 
have  too  affectionate  a  concern  for  your  hap- 
piness to  place  the  paltry  gain  on  the  sale  of 
these  articles  in  competition  with  the  injury  they 
do  you.  And  as  it  is  the  desire  of  your  nation, 
that  no  spirits  should  be  sent  amon^  them,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  great  council  of  the 
United  States  to  prohibit  them.  I  will  sin- 
cerely cooperate  with  your  wise  men  in  any 
proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  which  shall 
be  agreeable  to  them. — To  Brother  Handsome 
Lake.     viii.    187-     (1802.) 

9121.  WHISKY,    Loathsome  effects.— 

The  loathsome  and  fatal  effects  of  whisky, 
destroying  the  fortunes,  the  bodies,  the  minds, 
and  morals  of  our  citizens. — To  William  H. 
Crawford.     Ford  ed.,  x,  113.     (M.,  1818.) 

9122.  WHISKY,     Military    supplies.— 

We  approve  of  your  accommodating  *  ♦  ♦ 
the  Maryland  troops  with  spirits.  They  really 
deserve  the  whole,  and  1  wish  we  had  means 
of   transportation    for   much   greater   quantities 


which  we  have  on  hand  and  cannot  convey. 
This  article  we  could  furnish  plentifully  to 
you  and  them. — To  General  Edward  Stevens. 
i,  253.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  339.     (R.,  1780.) 

9123.  WHISKY,  Sale  to  Indians.— The 

Indians  arc  becoming  very  sensible  of  the  bane- 
ful effects  produced  on  their  morals,  their 
health  and  existence,  by  the  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  some  of  them  earnestly  desire  a 
prohibition  of  that  article  from  being  carried 
among  them.  The  Legislature  will  consider 
whether  the  effectuating  that  desire  would  not 
be  m  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  liberality 
which  they  have  hitherto  practiced  toward  these 
our  neighbors,  and  which  has  had  so  happy  an 
effect  toward  conciliating  their  friendship. — 
Special  Message,     viii,  22.     (Jan.  1802.) 

9124. .  We  have  taken  measures 

to  prevent  spirituous  liquors  being  carried  into 
your  country,  and  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  this 
proof  of  your  wisdom.  Instead  of  spending 
the  produce  of  your  hunting  in  purchasing  this 
pernicious  drink,  which  produces  poverty,  broils 
and  murders,  it  will  be  now  employed  in  pro- 
curing food  and  clothing  for  your  families,  and 
increasing  instead  of  diminishing  your  numbers. 
— Address  to  Miamis  and  Delawares.  viii, 
191.     (1803.) 

9126. .     Perceiving  the  injurious 

effects  produced  by  the  Indians  inordinate  use 
of  spirituous  liquors,  Congress  passed  laws  au- 
thorizinfif  measures  against  the  vending  or  dis- 
tributing such  liquors  among  them.  Their  in- 
troduction by  traders  was  accordingly  prohib- 
ited, and  for  some  time  was  attended  with  the 
best  effects.  I  am  informed^  however,  that 
latterly  the  Indians  have  got  into  the  practice 
of  purchasing  such  liquors  themselves  in  the 
neighboring  settlements  of  whites,  and  of  carry- 
ing them  into  their  towns,  and  that  in  this  way 
our  regulations  so  salutary  to  them,  are  now 
defeated.  I  must,  therefore,  request  your  Ex- 
cellency to  submit  this  matter  to  the  consider- 
ation of  your  Legislature.  I  persuade  myself 
that  in  addition  to  the  moral  inducements  which 
will  readily  occur,  they  will  find  it  not  indiffer- 
ent to  their  own  interests  to  give  us  their  aid 
in  removing,  for  their  neighbors,  this  g^eat 
obstacle  to  their  acquiring  industrious  habits, 
and  attaching  themselves  to  the  regular  and 
useful  pursuits  of  life;  for  this  purpose  it  is 
much  desired  that  they  should  pass  effectual 
laws  to  restrain  their  citizens  from  vending, 
and  distributing  Imuors  to  the  Indians. — To 
.     V   407.     (W..  Dec.  1808.) 

9126 .  The  French  and  after- 
wards the  English  kept  the  hatchet  always  in 
your  hand,  exposing  you  to  be  killed  in  their 
quarrels,  and  then  gave  you  whisky  tiat  you 
might  quarrel  and  kill  one  another. — Indiak 
Address,     viii,   235.     (1809.) 

9127. .     I    have    not    filled    you 

with  whisky,  as  the  English  do,  to  make  yoa 
promise,   or  give  up  what  is  against  your  in- 
terest, when  out  of  your  senses. — Indian  Ad-    ■ 
DRESS,     viii,  240.     (1809.)  '• 

9128 .    What  do  the  English  for 

you?  They  furnish  you  with  plenty  of  whisky, 
to  keep  you  in  idleness,  drunkenness  and  pov- 
erty.— Indian   Address,     viii,   233.     (1809.) 

9129. .  If  we  feared  you.   if  we 

were  your  enemies,  we  should  have   furnished 

you  plentifully  with  whisky. — Indian  Address. 
viii,  233.     (1809.) 
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9180.  WHISKY,  Tax  on.— I  shall  be 
glad  if  an  additional  tax  of  one-fourth  of  a 
dollar  a  gallon  on  whisky  shall  enable  us  to 
meet  all  our  engagements  with  punctuality. 
Viewing  that  tax  as  an  article  in  a  system  of 
excise,  I  was  once  glad  to  see  it  fall  with  the 
rest  of  the  system,  which  I  considered  as  pre- 
maturely and  unnecessarily  introduced.  It  was 
evident  that  our  existing  taxes  were  then  equal 
to  our  existing  debts.  It  was  clearly  foreseen, 
also,  that  the  surplus  from  excise  would  only  be- 
come aliment  for  useless  offices,  and  would  be 
swallowed  in  idleness  by  those  whom  it  would 
withdraw  from  useful  industry.  Considering 
it  only  as  a  fiscal  measure,  this  was  right.  But 
the  prostration  of  body  and  mind  which  the 
cheapness  of  this  liquor  is  spreading  through 
the  mass  of  our  citizens,  now  calls  the  attention 
of  the  leirislator  on  a  very  different  principle. 
One  of  his  important  duties  is  as  guardjan  of 
those  who,  from  causes  susceptible  of  precise 
definition,  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
Such  are  infants,  maniacs,  gamblers,  drunkards. 
The  last,  as  much  as  the  maniac,  requires  re- 
strictive measures  to  save  him  from  the  fatal 
infatuation  tmder  which  he  is  destroying  his 
health,  his  morals,  his  family,  and  his  useful- 
ness to  society.  One  powerful  obstacle  to  his 
ruinous  self-indulgence  would  be  a  price  be- 
yond his  competence.  As  a  sanitary  measure, 
therefore,  it  becomes  one  of  duty  in  the  public 
guardians.  Yet  I  do  not  think  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  imported  spirits  should  be  subjected 
to  similar  enhancement,  until  they  become  as 
cheap  as  those  made  at  home.  A  tax  on  whisky 
is  to  discourage  its  consumption;  a  tax  on 
foreign  spirits  encourages  whisky  by  removing 
its  rival  from  competition.  The  price  and  pres- 
ent duty  throw  foreign  spirits  already  out  of 
competition  with  whisky,  and  accordingly  they 
aie  used  but  to  a  salutary  extent  You  see  no 
persons  besotting  themselves  with  imported 
spirits,  wines,  liquors,  cordials,  &c.  Whisky 
claims  to  itself  alone  the  exclusive  office  of  sot- 
midnng.  Foreign  spirits,  wines,  teas,  coffee, 
cigars,  salt,  are  articles  of  as  innocent  con- 
sumption as  broadcloths  and  silks;  and  ought, 
like  them,  to  pay  but  the  average  ad  valorem 
duty  of  other  imported  comforts.  All  o^  them 
are  ingredients  ih  our  happiness,  and  the  gov- 
ernment which  steps  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
ordinary  articles  ot  consumption  to  select  and 
lay  under  disproportionate  burdens  a  particular 
one,  because  it  is  a  comfort,  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  or  necessary  to  health,  ana  will  therefore, 
be  bought,  is,  in  that  particular,  a  tyranny. — To 
Samuel  Smith,  vii,  284*.  Ford  ed..  x.  251. 
(M.,  1823.) 

9181.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
Oommencement.-'The  people  in  the  western 
parts  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  to  the  excise 
officer,-  and  threatened  to  burn  his  house,  &c. 
They  were  blackened  and  otherwise  disguised, 
so  as  to  be  unknown.  He  has  resigned,  and 
Hamilton  says  there  is  no  possibliity  of  getting 
the  law  executed,  and  that  probably  the  evil 
will  spread.  A  proclamation  is  to  be  issued, 
and  another  instance  of  my  being  forced  to 
:ippear  to  approve  what  I  have  condemned  uni- 
formly from  its  first  conception. — To  James 
Madisoit.  iii,  563.  Ford  ed..  vi,  261.  (Pa., 
May  1793.) 

9132.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
Hamilton  and.— The  servile  copyist  of  Mr. 
Pitt  [Alexander  Hamilton]  thought  he.  too. 
must  have  his  alarms,  his  insurrections  and 
plots  against  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  Hence 
the  example  of  employing  military  force  for 
civil  purposes,  when  it  has  been  impossible  to 


produce  a  single  fact  of  insurrection,  unless 
that  term  be  entirely  confounded  with  occa- 
sional riots,  and  when  ordinary  process  of  law 
had  been  resisted  indeed  in  a  few  special  cases 
but  by  no  means  generally,  nor  had  its  effect 
been  duly  tried,  but  it  answered  the  favorite 
purposes  of  strengthening  government  and  in- 
creasing public  debt;  and,  therefore,  an  insur- 
rection was  announced  and  proclaimed,  and 
armed  against,  but  could  never  be  found.  And 
all  this  under  the  sanction  of  a  name  which  has 
done  too  much  good  not  to  be  sufficient  to  cover 
harm  also.  What  is  equallv  astonishing  is  that 
by  the  pomp  of  reports,  proclamations,  armies, 
&c.,  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  itself  was  so 
fascinated  as  never  to  have  asked  where,  when, 
and  bv  whom  this  insurrection  has  been  pro- 
duced? The  original  of  this  scene  in  another 
country  was  calculated  to  excite  the  indignation 
of  those  whom  it  could  not  impose  on;  the 
mimicry  of  it  here  is  too  humiliating  to  excite 
any  feeling  but  shame. — To  James  Monroe. 
Ford  ed.,  vii,  16.     (M.,  May  1795.) 

9133.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
Military  and. — ^The  information  of  our  [Vir- 
ginia's] militia,  returned  from  the  westwarci. 
is  uniform,  that  though  the  people  there  let 
them  pass  quietly,  they  were  objects  of  their 
laughter,  not  of  their  fear:  that  one  thousand 
men  could  have  cut  off  their  whole  force  in  a 
thousand  places  of  the  Alleghany;  that  their 
detestation  of  the  excise  law  is  universsil,  and 
has  now  associated  to  it  a  detestation  of  the 
government;  and  that  a  separation  which  was 
perhaps  a  very  distant  and  problematical  event, 
is  now  near,  and  certain,  and  determined  in  the 
mind  of  every  man. — To  James  Madison,  iv, 
112.     Ford  ed.,  vi,  518.     (M.,  Dec.  1794.) 

9134.  WHISKY  INSUBBECTION, 
FTOclamation  against.— -The  proclamation 
on  the  proceedings  against  the  laws  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits,  I  return  with  my 
signature.  I  think  if,  instead  of  the  words. 
"  to  render  laws  dictated  by  weighty  reasons 
of  public  exigency  and  policy  as  acceptable  as 
possible  ",  it  stood,  **  to  render  the  laws  as  ac- 
ceptable as  possible  ",  it  would  be  better.  I  see 
no  other  particular  expressions  which  need  al- 
teration.— To  President  Washington,  iii,  471. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,   113.     (M.,  Sep.   1792.) 

9135. .     I  am  sincerely  sorry  to 

learn  that  such  proceeding's  have  taken  p&ce; 
and  I  hope  the  proclamation  will  lead  the  per- 
sons concerned  into  a  regular  line  of  apolica- 
tion  which  may  end  either  in  an  amendment  of 
the  law,  if  it  needs  it,  or  in  their  conviction  that 
it  is  right. — To  President  Washington,  iii, 
471-     Ford  ed.,  vi,  114.     (M..  Sep.  1792.) 

9186.  WILKINSON  (James),  Burr's 
conspiracy. — I  have  ever  and  carefully  re- 
strained myself  from  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  respecting  General  Wilkinson,  except 
in  the  case  of  Burr's  conspiracy,  wherein,  after 
he  had  got  over  his  first  agitations,  we  believed 
his  decision  firm,  and  his  conduct  zealous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  and  although  in- 
judicious, yet  meriting,  from  sound  intentions, 
the  support  of  the  nation.  As  to  the  rest  of  his 
life.  I  have  left  it  to  his  friends  and  his  ene- 
mies, to  whom  it  furnishes  matter  enough  for 
disputation.  I  classed  myself  with  neither. — 
To  James  Monroe,  vi,  35.  Ford  ed.,  ix.  332. 
(M.,  Jan.   1812.) 

9137.  WILKINSON  (James),  Com- 
mended.— I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on 
your  safe  arrival  at  Richmond,  against  the  inv- 
pudent  surmises  and  hopes  of  tVie  \>^ti^  oi  c»tv* 
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of  the  seat  of  ffovemment,  and  latterly,  not  for 
a  removal  of  the  college,  but  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  one  in  a  more  central  and 
healthy  location;  not  disturbing  the  old  one  in 
its  possessions  or  fimctions,  but  leaving  them 
unimpaired  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  convenient  And  indeed,  I  do  not  foresee 
that  the  number  of  its  students  is  likely  to  be 
much  affected ;  because  I  presume  that,  at  pres- 
ent, its  distance  and  autumnal  climate  prevent 
its  receiving  many  students  from  above  the  tide- 
waters, and  especially  from  above  the  moun- 
tams.  This  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  cases 
where  the  law  vers  say  there  is  damnum  absque 
injurid;  and  they  instance,  as  in  point,  the  set- 
tlement of  a  new  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  an  old  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  wherein  the  public  interest  right- 
fully prevails,  and  the  justice  of  which  will  be 
yielded  by  none,  I  am  sure,  with  more  dutiful 
and  candid  acquiescence  than  the  enlightened 
friends  of  our  ancient  and  venerable  institution. 
The  only  rivalship,  I  hope,  between  the  old  and 
the  new  (the  University  of  Virginia)  will  be  in 
doing  the  most  good  possible  in  their  respective 
sections  of  country. — To  Patrick  K.  Rodgers. 
vii,   328.     (M.,   1824.) 

9147.  WILLIAM  AND  MABY  COL- 
LEGE, UnfaTorable  location. — We  have  in 
Virginia  a  college  (William  and  Mary)  just 
well  enough  endowed  to  draw  out  the  miserable 
existence  to  which  a  miserable  constitution  has 
doomed  it.  It  is  moreover  eccentric  in  its  po- 
sition, exposeu  to  all  bilious  diseases  as  all  the 
lower  coiintry  is,  and.  therefore,  abandoned  by 
the  public  care,  as  that  part  of  the  country  itself 
is  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  inhabitants. 
— ^To  Joseph  Priestley,  iv,  312.  Ford  ed., 
vii,    407.     (Pa.,    1800.)     See    University    of 

ViRGIirZA. 

9148.  WIKDSy  Systematic  observa- 
tions on. — I  am  sorry  you  have  received  so 
little  information  on  the  subject  of  our  winds. 
I  had  once  (before  our  Revolution-war)  a 
project  on  the  same  subject.  As  I  had  then  an 
extensive  acquaintance  over  this  State  [Vir- 
ginia], I  meant  to  have  engaged  some  person  in 
every  county  of  it,  giving  them  each  a  ther- 
mometer, to  observe  that  and  the  winds  twice 
a  day,  for  one  year,  to  wit,  at  sunrise  and  at 
four  p.  m.  (the  coldest  and  the  warmest  point 
of  the  twenty-four  hours),  and  to  communicate 
their  observations  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
I  should  then  have  selected  the  days  in  which 
it  appeared  that  the  winds  blew  to  a  centre 
within  the  State,  and  have  made  a  map  of  them^ 
and  seen  how  far  th^  had  analogy  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  I  meant  this  to  be 
merely  a  specimen  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  in  order 
to  engage  them,  by  means  of  their  correspond- 
ents, to  have  the  same  thing  done  in  every 
State,  and  through  a  series  of  years.  By  seiz- 
ing the  days  when  the  winds  centred  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  we  might,  in  time, 
have  come  to  some  of  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  direction  of  the  winds,  which  I  sus- 
pect to  be  very  various.  But  this  long-winded 
project  was  prevented  by  the  war  *,  *  * 
and  since  that  I  have  been  far  otherwise  en- 
gaged. I  am  sure  you  will  have  viewed  the 
subject  from  much  higher  ground,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  learn  your  views  in  some  of  the  hours 
of  delassement,  which  I  hone  we  are  yet  to  pass 
together. — To  Mr.  Volney.  iv,  159.  (M., 
»797.)       

9149.  WINES,  Making.— The  culture  of 
the  vine  is  not  desirable  m  lands  capable  of 
producing   anything  else.     It   is   a   species   of 


gambling,  and  desperate  gambling,  too,  wherein, 
whether  you  make  much  or  nothing,  you  are 
equally  ruined.  The  middling  crop  alone  is  the 
saving  point,  and  that  the  seasons  seldom  hit. 
Accordingly,  we  see  much  wretchedness  among 
this  class  of  cultivators.  Wine,  too,  is  so  cheap 
in  these  countries  [of  Europe],  that  a  laborer 
with  us,  employed  in  the  culture  of  any  other 
article,  may  exchange  it  for  wine,  more  and 
better  than  he  could  raise  himself.  It  is  a  re- 
source for  a  country  the  whole  of  whose  good 
soil  is  otherwise  employed,  and  which  still  has 
some  barren  spots,  and  surolus  of  population  to 
employ  on  them.  There  the  vine  is  good,  be- 
cause it  is  something  in  the  place  of  nothing. 
It  may  become  a  resource  to  us  at  a  still  later 
period;  when  the  increase  of  population  shall 
increase  our  productions  beyond  the  demand 
for  them,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Instead  of 
going  on  to  make  an  useless  surplus  of  them, 
we  rnay  employ  our  supernumerary  hands  on  the 
vine. — To  William  Drayton,  ii,  198.  (P., 
1787.) 

9150. .  An  experiment  was  made 

in  Virginia  by  a  Mr.  Mazzei,  for  the  raising 
vines  and  making  wines.  He  was  an  Italian, 
and  brought  over  with  him  about  a  dozen  la- 
borers of  his  own  country,  bound  to  serve  him 
four  or  five  years.  We  had  made  up  a  sub- 
scription for  him  of  £2,000  sterling,  and  he 
began  his  experiment  on  a  piece  of  land  ad- 
joining mine.  His  intention  was,  before  the 
time  of  his  people  should  expire,  to  import 
more  from  Italy.  He  planted  a  considerable 
vineyard,  and  attended  to  it  with  great  diligence 
for  three  years.  The  war  then  came  on,  the 
time  of  his  people  soon  expired,  some  of  them 
enlisted,  others  chose  to  settle  on  other  lands 
and  labor  for  themselves ;  some  were  taken 
away  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  for  gar- 
deners, so  that  there  did  not  remain  a  single  one 
with  him,  and  the  interruption  of  navigation 
prevented  his  importing  others.  In  this  state 
of  things  he  was  himself  employed  by  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  go  to  Europe  as  their  agent  to  do 
some  particular  business.  He  rented  his  place 
to  General  Riedesel,  whose  horses  in  one  week 
destroyed  the  whole  labor  of  three  or  four 
years ;  and  thus  ended  an  experiment  which, 
from  every  appearance,  would  in  a  year  or 
two  more  have  established  the  practicability  of 
that  branch  of  culture  in  America. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,     iii,  505.     (Pa.,  1793.) 

9151. .     We  could,  in  the  United 

States,  make  as  great  a  variety  of  wines  as  are 
made  in  Europe,  not  exactly  of  the  same  kinds, 
but  doubtless  as  good.  Vet  I  have  ever  ob- 
served to  my  countrymen,  who  think  its  intro- 
duction important,  that  a  laborer  cultivatin^j 
wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  or  cotton  here,  will  be 
able  with  the  proceeds,  to  purchase  double  the 
quantity  of  the  wine  he  could  make. — To  M. 
Lasteyrie.     V,  3id.     (W.,  1808.) 

9152.  WINES,  Sobriety  and.—r  am 
persuaded  that  were  the  duty  on  cheap  wines 
put  on  the  same  ratio  with  the  dear,  it  would 
wonderfully  enlarge  the  field  of  those  who  use 
wine,  to  the  expulsion  of  whisky.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  very  cheap  wine  into  my  neigh- 
borhood, within  two  years  past,  has  quadrupled 
in  that  time  the  number  of  those  who  keep 
wine,  and  will  ere  long  increase  them  tenfold. 
This  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  treasury,  and 
to  the  sobriety  of  our  country. — To  Albert 
Gallatin,  v,  86.  Ford  ed.,  ix,  69.  (W., 
June  1807.) 

9153.  WINES,  Tax  on.—I  rejoice, 
moralist,  at  the  prospect  oi  ^  T^>aiS>a!Q(& 
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foot,  some  on  horses,  and  some  }^  carriages, 
huntinfi^  pleasure  in  the  streets,  iti  routs  and 
assemblies,  and  forgetting  that  they  have  left 
it  behind  them  in  their  nurseries;  compare 
them  with  our  own  countrywomen  occupied 
m  the  tender  and  tranquil  amusements  of 
domestic  life,  and  confess  that  it  is  a  com- 
parison of  Americans  and  angels.— To  Mrs. 
William  Bingham.  Ford  ed.,  v,  g.  (P., 
1788.) 

9162. .    American   women   have 

the  good  sense  to  value  domestic  happiness 
above  all  other,  and  the  art  to  cultivate  it 
beyond  all  other.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
earth  where  so  much  of  this  is  enjoyed  as  in 
America.— To  Mrs.  Wiluam  Bingham. 
Ford  ed.,  v,  9.    (P.»  1788.) 

—  WOXSlTy  Edacation.— See  Education, 
Female. 

9163.  WOKEKy  Ck>Temment  and.— 
However  nature  may  by  mental  or  physical 
disqualifications  have  marked  infants  and  the 
w^ker  sex  for  the  protection,  rather  than  the 
direction  of  government,  yet  among  the  men 
who  either  pay  or  fight  for  their  country,  no 
line  of  right  can  be  drawn. — To  John  H. 
Pleasants,  vii,  345-  Ford  ed.,  x,  303.  (M., 
1824.) 

9164.  WOXES,  Honeback  riding.— A 
lady  should  never  ride  a  horse  which  she 
might  not  safely  ride  without  a  bridle. — To 
Mary  Jefferson.     Ford  ed.,  v,  328.     (Pa., 

1791.) 

9165.  WOXSir,  Labor  and.— I  observe 
women  and  children  carrying  heavy  burdens, 
and  laborinig  with  the  hoe.  This  is  an  un- 
equivocal indication  of  extreme  poverty. 
Men,  in  a  civilized  country,  never  expose  their 
wives  and  children  to  labor  above  their  force 
and  sex,  as  long  as  their  own  labor  can  pro- 
tect them  from  it.— Travels  in  France,  ix, 
313.     (1787.) 

9166. .  The  women  here  [Lor- 
raine] as  in  Germany,  do  all  sorts  of  work. 
While  one  considers  them  as  useful  and 
rational  companions,  one  cannot  forget  that 
they  are  also  objects  of  our  pleasures ;  nor  can 
they  ever  forget  it.  While  employed  in  dirt  and 
drudgery,  some  tag  of  a  ribbon,  some  ring, 
or  bit  of  bracelet,  earbob  or  necklace,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  will  show  that  the  desire 
of  pleasing  is  never  suspended  in  them. — 
Travels  in  Lorraine,    ix,  396.    (1787) 

9167.  WOMEN,  Natural  equality  of.— 
It  is  civilization  alone  which  replaces  women 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  natural  equality. 
That  first  teaches  us  to  subdue  the  selfish 
passions,  and  to  respect  those  rights  in  others 
which  we  value  in  ourselves. — Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia,   viii.  305.     Ford  ed.,  iii,  153-     (1782.) 

9168.  WOMEN,  Needlework. — In  the 
country  life  of  America,  there  are  many  mo- 
ments when  a  woman  can  have  recourse  to 
nothing  but  her  needle  for  employment.  In 
a  didl  company,  and  in  dull  weather,,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  ill-mannered  to  read,  ill  manners 
to  leave  them;  no  card-playing  there  among 
genteel  people— that  is  abandoned  to  black- 


guards. The  needle  is,  then,  a  valuable  re- 
source. Besides,  without  knowing  how  to  use 
it  herself,  how  can  the  mistress  of  a  family 
direct  the  work  of  her  servants  ? — To  Martha 
Jefferson.    Ford  ed.,  iv,  373.    (1787.) 

9169.  WOMEN,  PoUtics  and.— All  the 
world  is  now  politically  mad.  Men,  women, 
children  talk  nothing  else,  and  you  know  that 
naturally  they  talk  much,  loud  and  warm.  So- 
ciety is  spoiled  by  it,  at  least  for  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  but  lookers  on.  You,  too, 
[in  America]  have  had  your  political  fever. 
But  our  good  ladies,  I  trust,  have  been  too 
wise  to  wrinkle  their  foreheads  with  politics. 
They  ire  contented  to  soothe  and  calm  the 
minds  of  their  husbands  returning  ruffled 
from  political  debate.—To  Mrs.  Wiluam 
Bingham.    Ford  ed.,  v,  9.    (P.,  1788.) 

9170.  WOMEN,  Tenderness  for.— 
Women  are  formed  by  nature  for  attentions, 
not  for  hard  labor.  A  woman  never  foij^ets 
one  of  the  numerous  train  of  little  offices 
which  belong  to  her.  A  man  forgets  often. — 
Travels  in  France,    ix,  397.    (17^7.) 

9171.  WORDS,  Use  of.— I  am  not  scrupu- 
lous about  words  when  they  are  once  explained. 
— To  George  Hammond,  iii,  515.  Ford  ed., 
vi,  187.     (Pa.,  1793) 

9172.  WOBLD,  End  of.— I  hope  you  will 
have  good  sense  enough  to  disregard  those  fool- 
ish predictions  that  the  world  is  to  be  at  an  end 
soon.  The  Almighty  has  never  made  known  to 
anybody  at  what  time  He  created  it ;  nor  will  He 
tell  anybody  when  He  will  put  an  end  to  it,  if 
He  ever  means  to  do  it.  As  to  preparations 
for  that  event,  the  best  way  for  you  is  to  be 
always  prepared  for  it.  The  only  way  to  be  so 
is,  never  to  say  or  do  a  bad  thing.  If  ever  you 
are  about  to  say  anyttiing  amiss,  or  to  do  any- 
thing wrong,  consider  beforehand  you  will  feel 
something  within  you  which  will  tell  you  it  is 
wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  said  or  done.  This 
is  your  conscience,  and  be  sure  and  obey  it. 
Our  Maker  has  given  us  all  this  faithful  in- 

I  ternal  monitor,  and  if  you  always  obey  it  you 
'  will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the 
world ;  or  for  a  much  more  certain  event,  which 
is  death.  This  must  happen  to  all ;  it  puts  an 
end  to  the  world  as  to  us ;  and  the  way  to  be 
ready  for  it  is  never  to  do  a  wrong  act. — To 
Martha  Jefferson.     D.  L.  J.     70.     (1783.) 

9178.   WOBTH,  American  appreciation 

of. — I  know  no  country  where  *  *  ♦  pub- 
lic esteem  is  so  attached  to  worth,  regardless 
of  wealth  [as  it  is  in  America]. — To  Mrs. 
Church.    Ford  ed.,  vi,  455.    (G.,  1793) 

9174.  WOBTHy  Esteem  for  moral.— My 
anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me 
beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  honorable  means, 
of  truth  and  reason;  nor  have  they  ever  les- 
sened my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor  alien- 
ated my  affections  from  a  single  friend,  who 
did  not  first  withdraw  himself.  Whenever 
this  happened,  I  confess  I  have  not  been  in- 
sensible to  it ;  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open 
to  a  return  of  their  justice. — To  Mrs.  John 
Adams,  iv,  562.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  312.  (M., 
1804.) 

9175.  WRETCHEDNESS,  Life  and.— 
The  Giver  of  life  gave  it  for  happiness  and 
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not  for  wretchedness.— To  James  Monroe,  i, 
319.    Ford  ed.,  iii,  59.     (M.,  1782.) 

9176.  WBIGHT  (Trances),  Works  of.— 
Miss  Wright  had  before  favored  me  with  the 
first  edition  of  her  American  work;  but  her 
"  Few  Days  in  Athens  ",  was  entirely  new,  and 
has  been  a  treat  to  me  of  the  highest  order. 
The  matter  and  manner  of  the  dialogue  is 
strictly  ancient ;  and  the  principles  of  the  sects 
are  beautifully  and  candidly  explained  and  con- 
trasted; and  the  scenery  and  portraiture  of  the 
interlocutors  are  of  higher  finish  than  anything 
in  that  line  left  us  by  the  ancients;  and  like 
Ossian,  if  not  ancient,  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
morsels  of  antiquity.  I  augur,  from  this  in- 
stance, that  Herculaneum  is  likely  to  furnish 
better  specimens  of  modem  than  of  ancient 
genius;  and  may  we  not  hope  more  from  the 
same  pen? — To  Marquis  Lafayette,  vii,  336. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  282.     (M.,  1823.) 

9177.  WRlTINQy  For  newspapers.— I 
have  preserved  through  life  a  resolution,  set 
in  a  very  early  part  of  it,  never  to  write  in  a 
public  paper  without  subscribing  my  name  to  it, 
and  to  engage  openly  an  adversary  who  does 
not  let  himself  be  seen,  is  staking  all  against 
nothing. — ^To  Edward  Randolph,  iii,  470. 
(1792.) 

9178.  WBITINGy  Illegrlble.— I  return 
you  Mr.  Coxe's  letter  which  has  cost  me  much 
time  at  two  or  three  different  attempts  to  de- 
cipher it.  Had  I  such  a  correspondent,  I 
should  certainly  admonish  him  that,  if  he  would 
not  so  far  respect  my  time  as  to  write  to  me 
legibly,  I  should  so  far  respect  it  myself  as 
not  to  waste  it  in  decomposing  and  recomposing 
his  hieroglyphics. — To  Jambs  Madison.  Ford 
BD.,  x,  275.     (M.,  1823.) 

9179.  WBONG,  Correction  of. — A  con- 
viction that  we  are  right  accomplishes  half 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  wrong. — To  Archi- 
bald Thweat.  vii,  199.  Ford  ed.,  x,  184. 
(M.,  1821.) 

9180.  WBONG,  Opposition  to  foreign.— 
I  doubt  not  your  aid  *  *  *  towards  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  measures  of  your  country, 
and  enforcing  the  sacred  principle,  that  in 
opposing  foreign  wrong  there  must  be  but  one 
mind. — R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany  Society. 
viii,  127.     (Feb.  1808.) 

9181.  WBONGy  Resistance  to.— We  have 
borne  patiently  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  on 
the  consideration  that  if  nations  go  to  war 
for  every  degree  of  injury,  there  would  never 
be  peace  on  earth.  But  when  patience  has 
begotten  false  estimates  of  its  motives,  when 
wrongs  are  pressed  because  it  is  believed  they 
will  be  borne,  resistance  becomes  morality. 
— To  Madame  de  Stael.    v,  133.    (W.,  1807.) 

9182.  WBONG,  Restrain.— We    *    *    * 

owe  it  to  mankind,  as  well  as  to  ourselves, 
to  restrain  wrong  by  resistance,  and  to  defeat 
those  calculations  of  which  justice  is  not  the 
basis. — Seventh  Annual  Message,  viii. 
Ford  ed.,  ix,  146. 

9183.  WRONG,  Submission  to.— We 
love  peace,  yet  spurn  a  tame  submission  to 
wrong.— -R.  to  A.  N.  Y.  Tammany  Society. 
viii,  127.     (t8o8.) 

9184.  "WRONGS,  Republican  vs.  Mon- 
archical.— Compare   the   number  of  wrongs 


committed  with  impunity  by  citizens  among 
us,  with  those  committed  by  the  sovereigns  in 
other  countries,  and  the  last  will  be  found 
most  numerous,  most  oppressive  on  the  mind, 
and  most  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man.— 
Answers  to  M.  de  Meunier.  ix,  292.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  147.    (P.,  1786.) 

9185.  WYTHE  (George),  AbiUty  of.— 
The  pride  of  William  and  Mary  Collie  is  Mr. 
Wythe,  one  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  State,  and 
Professor  of  Law.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  having  held  without  compe- 
tition the  first  place  at  the  bar  of  our  General 
Court  for  twenty-five  years,  and  always  dis- 
tinguished by  the  most  spotless  virtue. — ^To 
Ralph  Izard,    ii,  428.     (P.,  1788.) 

9186.  WYTHE  (George),  American 
Revolution  and.— (George  Wythe  was  one  of 
the  very  few  (for  I  can  oarely  speak  of  them 
in  the  plural  number)  *  *  *  who.  from  the 
commencement  of  the  [  Revolutionary  j  contest^ 
hung  our  connection  with  Great  Britain  on  its 
true  hook,  that  of  a  common  king.  His  un- 
assuming; character,  however,  made  him  appear 
as  a  follower,  while  his  sound  judgment  kept 
him  in  a  line  with  the  freest  spirit. — ^To  Will- 
iam Wirt,  vi,  368.  Ford  ed,,  ix,  469.  (M., 
1814.) 

9187 .    On    the    dawn    of    the 

Revolution,  instead  of  higgling  on  half-way 
principles,  as  others  did  who  feared  to  follow 
their  reason,  he  took  his  stand  on  the  solid 
ground  that  the  only  link  of  political  union  be- 
tween us  and  Great  Britain^  was  the  identity 
of  our  Executive;  that  that  nation  and  its 
Parliament  had  no  more  autiiority  over  us  than 
we  had  over  them,  and  that  we  were  coordinate 
nations  with  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.— To 
John  Saunobrson.    i,  113.     (M.,  1820.) 

9188.  WYTHE  (George),  Gate  of  Amer- 
ica.— No  man  ever  left  behind  him  a  charac- 
ter more  venerated  than  George  Wythe.  His 
virtue  was  of  the  purest  tint ;  his  integrity  in- 
flexible and  his  justice  exact ;  of  warm  patriot- 
ism, and,  devoted  as  he  was  to  liberty  and  the 
natural  and  equU  rights  of  man«  he  might  truly 
be  called  the  Cato  of  his  country,  without  the 
avarice  of  the  Roman^  for  a  more  disinterested 
person  never  lived.* — To  John  Sauhdbrsoh. 
I,  114.     (M.,  1820.) 

9189.  WYTHE  (George),  Honor  of  hiB 
age. — The  honor  of  his  own,  and  the  model 
of  future  times. — To  John  Saunobrson.  i, 
114.     (M.,  1820.) 

9190.  WYTHE  (George),  Lectures  of.-* 
Your  favor  gave  me  the  first  information  that 
the  lectures  of  my  late  master  and  friend  exist 
in    MS.    *    ♦    ♦    His    mind    was    too    accurate,    ^ 
his  reasoning  powers  too  strong,  to  have  com- 
mitted anything  to  paper  materially   incorrect    ] 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  lacumt  in 
them.     But   you   are   mistaken   in   supposing  I 
could    supply    them.     It    is    now    thirty-seven 
years  since  I  left  the  bar,  and  have  ceased  to 
think   on    subjects   of   law;    and    the   constant 
occupation  of  my  mind  by  other  concerns  has 
obliterated  from  it  all  but  the  strongest  traces   ' 
of   the    science.     Others,    I    am    sure,    can  be  | 
found  equal  to  it,  and  none  more  so  than  Judge   j 
Roane.     It  is  not  my  time  or  trouble  which  I  ; 
wish  to  spare  on  this  occasion.     They  are  due, 
in  any  extent,  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was 

•  George  Wythe  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration,  Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  MM^hall  sad 
Henry  Clay  were  among  his  law  ptiptla.~SDrrOR. 
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my  second  father.  My  incompetence  is  the 
r^  obstacle;  and  in  any  otner  circumstance 
connected  with  the  publication,  in  which  I  can 
be  useful  to  his  fame,  and  the  public  instruc- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  ready  to  do  my  duty. — To 
John  Tyler.    Ford  sd.,  ix,  288.     (M.,  18 10.) 

9191.  WYTHE  (Oeorge),  Mentor  and 
friend. — Mr.  Wjrthe  continued  to  be  my 
faithful  and  beloved  mentor  in  youth,  ahd  my 
most  affectionate  friend  through  life.  In  1767, 
he  led  me  into  the  practice  of  the  law  at  the 
bar  of  the  Geneial  Court,  at  which  I  continued 
•  nt'l  the  Revolution  shut  up  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice.— ^Autobiography,  i,  3.  Foro  ed.,  i,  4. 
(1821.) 

9192.  WXTHifl  (George),  Supporter  of 
Jefferson.— Mr.  Wythe,  while  speaker  [of 
the  Virginia  Legislature]  in  the  two  sessions 
of  1777,  ♦  ♦  ♦  was  an  able  and  constant 
associate  [ot  mine]  in  whatever  was  before  a 
committee  of  the  whole.  His  pure  integrity. 
judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  gave  him  great 
weght. — Autobiography,  i,  41.  Ford  ed.,  i, 
56      (1821.) 

9193.  WYTHE  (George),  VirtuouB.— 
I  )ne  of  the  most  virtuotis  of  characters,  and 
whose  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are 
unequivocal.— To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377-  Ford  ed., 
iv.  83.     (P.,  1785.) 

9194. .    The    exalted    virtue   of 

the  man  will  be  a  polar  star  to  guide  you  in  all 
matters  which  may  touch  that  element  of  his 
character.  But  on  that  you  will  receive  impu- 
Ution  from  no  man ;  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
never  had  an  enemy. — ^To  John  Saunderson. 
i,  iia.     (M.,  1820.) 

—  XBNOPHON.— See  Philosophy. 

9195.  X-  Y.  Z,  PLOT,  Artful  misrepre- 
sentation of.— The  most  artful  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  contents  of  these  papers  have 
been  published,  and  have  produced  such  a  shock 
in  the  republican  mind,  as  has  never  been  seen 
since  our  independence.  We  are  to  dread  the 
effects  of  this  dismay  till  their  fuller  informa- 
tion.*— ^To  James  Madison,  iv,  233.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  236.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

9196.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  Astonishment 
over. — ^The  public  mind  appears  still  in  a 
state  of  astonishment.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment in  which  the  aid  of  an  able  pen  was  so 
important  to  place  things  in  their  just  attitude. 
On  this  depend  the  inchoate  movement  in  the 
eastern  mind,  and  the  fate  of  the  elections  in 
that  quarter.  *  ♦  *  .1  would  not  propose  to 
yovL  such  a  task  on  any  ordinary  occasion.  But 
be  assured  that  a  well-digested  analysis  of 
these  papers  would  now  decide  the  future  turn 
of  things,  which  are  at  this  moment  on  the 
creen.— -To  Jambs  Madison,  iv,  234.  Ford 
ED.,  vii,  237.     (Pa.,  April  1798.) 

9197.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  Delusion  through. 

— There  is  a  most  respectable  part  of  our 
State  [Virginia]  who  have  been  enveloped  in 
the   X.   Y.   Z.   delusion,   and  who  destroy  our 

•  In  1797,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Elbridsre 
Gerry  and  John  Marshall  were  sent  on  an  extraor- 
dinary mission  to  the  French  Republic,  the  Directory 
being  then  in  power.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Paris,  they  received  letters  from  unoflficial  persons 
signed  X.  Y.  and  Z,  intimating  that,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  negotiation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  expend  a 
large  sura  of  money  in  the  way  of  bribes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  These  demands  were  not 
acceded  to,  and  the  federalists  made  skilful  political 
tise  of  the  incident  in  their  warfare  against  the  re- 
publicans.—EDITOR. 


unanimity  for  the  present  moment  This  dis- 
ease of  the  imagination  will  pass  over,  because 
the  patients  are  essentially  republican.  In- 
deed, the  doctor  is  now  on  his  way  to  cure  it, 
in  the  guise  of  a  tax  gatherer.  But  give  time 
for  the  medicine  to  work,  and  for  the  repetition 
of  stronger  doses,  which  must  be  administered. 
— To  John  Taylor,  iv,  259.  Ford  ed.,  vii, 
309.     (M.,  1798.) 

9198. .    There  is  real  reason  to 

believe  that  the  X.  Y.  Z.  delusion  is  wearing  off, 
and  the  public  mind  beginning  to  take  the  same 
direction  it  was  getting  into  before  that  meas- 
ure. Garry's  dispatches  will  tend  strongly  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Besides  this  sev- 
eral other  impressive  circumstances  will  be 
bearing  on  the  public  mind.  The  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  as  before,  the  direct  tax,  the  ad- 
ditional army  and  navy,  an  usurious  loan  to  set 
these  follies  on  foot,  a  prospect  of  heavy  ad- 
ditional taxes  as  soon  as  they  are  completed, 
still  heavier  taxes  if  the  government  forces  on 
the  war  recruiting  officers  lounging  at  every 
court-house  and  decoying  the  laborer  from  his 
plow. — ^To  Tames  Monroe,  iv,  265.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  320.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799) 

9199 .    The    violations    of    the 

Constitution,  propensities  to  war,  to  expense, 
and  to  a  particular  foreign  connection  [Great 
Britain],  which  we  have  lately  seen,  are  becom- 
ing evident  to  the  people,  and  are  dispelling 
that  mist  which  X.  Y.  Z.  had  spread  before  their 
eyes. — To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  287.  Ford 
ed.,  vii,  356.     (Pa.,  Feb.  1799.) 

9200.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  Federalists  and.— 
When  Pinckney,  Marshall,  and  Dana  were  nom- 
inated to  settle  our  differences  with  France,  it 
was  suspected  by  many,  from  what  was  under- 
stood of  their  dispositions,  that  their  mission 
would  not  result  in  a  settlement  of  differences, 
but  would  produce  circumstances  tending  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  to  provoke  our  citizens 
to  consent  to  a  war  with  that  nation,  and  union 
with  England.  Dana's  resignation  and  your 
appointment  gave  the  first  gleam  of  hope  of  a 

fteaceable  issue  to  the  mission.     For  it  was  be- 
ieved  that  you  were  sincerely  disposed  to  ac- 
commodation ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  your 
arrival  there,  before  symptoms  were  observed 
oi    that   difference   of   views   which   had   been 
suspected  to  exist.     In  the  meantime,  however, 
the    aspect    of    our    government    towards    the 
French     Republic     had     become     so     ardent, 
that  the  people  of  America  generally  took  the 
alarm.     To  the  southward,  their  apprehensions 
were  early  excited.     In  the  eastern  States  also, 
they  at  length  began  to  break  out.     Meetings 
were  held  in  many  of  your  towns,  and  addresses 
to  the  government  agreed  on  in  opposition  to 
war.     The  example  was  spreading  like  a  wild- 
fire.    Other    meetings    were    called     in     other 
places,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  sentiment 
against  the  apparent  inclinations  of  the  govern- 
ment was  imminent ;  when,  most  criticaV^V  ^^^ 
the  government,  the   [X.  Y.  Z.]   despat<^^^^r^^ 
October  22d,  prepared  by  your  coUeatf^^    ^y>\\ 
shall,  with  a  view  to  their  being    rnaSc   ^Ase 
dropped  into  their  laps.     It  was  truly   ^i^  ^^  ^\, 
to  them,  and  they  made  the  most    of    \^.         ^i 
thousands  of  copies  were  printed   ari<\    ^'^^    c^' 
pratis,  at  the  public  expense ;    and     tk\^   ^ 
for  war  cooperated  so  heartily.  tVia.t    t.>\«<^/ 
instances  of  single  individuals  >vVio    "fix-Vril^ 
dispersed  ten  or  twelve  thousand   cop>\^^  Ji, 
own   expense.     The  odiousness     o€     "tlr^      a' 
tion  supposed  in  those  papers  cacci-te^    ^ 
and  high   indignation  among    tlie     "n^o-j^i  ' 
experienced  in  such  maneuvres,     "tli^^^     ^ 
permit   themselves    even    to     svi.sx>^o't      ^"I 
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turpitude  of  private  swindlers  might  mingle  it- 
self unobserved,  and  give  its  own  hue  to  the 
communications  oi  the  French  government,  of 
whose  participation  there  was  neither  proof  nor 
probability.  It  served,  nowever,  for  a  time,  the 
purpose  intended.  1  he  people,  in  many  places, 
gave  a  loose  to  the  expressions  of  their  warm 
indignation,  and  of  their  honest  preference  of 
war  to  dishonor  The  tever  was  long  and  suc- 
cessfully kept  up,  and  in  the  meantime,  war 
measures  as  ardently  crowded.  Still,  however, 
as  it  was  known  that  your  colleagues  were  com- 
ing away,  and  yourself  to  stay,  though  disclaim- 
ing a  senaratc  power  to  conclude  a  treaty,  it 
was  hoped  by  the  lovers  of  peace,  that  a  pro- 
ject of  treaty  wouid  have  been  prepared,  ad 
referendum,  on  principles  which  would  have 
satisfied  our  citizens,  and  overawed  an^  bias  of 
the  government  towards  a  different  policy.  But 
the  expedition  of  the  Sophia,  and,  as  was  sup- 
posed, the  suggestions  of  the  person  charged 
with  your  dispatches,  and  his  probable  misrep- 
resentations of  the  real  wishes  of  the  American 
people,  prevented  these  hopes.  They  had  then 
only  to  look  forward  to  your  return  for  such 
information,  either  through  the  Executive,  or 
from  yourself,  as  might  present  to  our  view  the 
other  side  of  the  medal.  The  despatches  of 
October  22d.  1797.  had  presented  one  face. 
That  information,  to  a  certain  degree,  is  now 
received,  and  the  public  will  see  from  your 
correspondence  with  Talleyrand,  that  France, 
as  you  testify.  "  was  sincere  and  anxious  to 
obtain  a  reconciliation,  not  wishing  us  to  break 
the  British  treatv.  but  only  to  give  her  equiva- 
lent stipulations;  and  in  general  was  dis]posed 
to  a  liberal  treaty ".  And  they  will  judge 
whether  Mr.  Pickering's  report  shows  an  in- 
flexible determination  to  believe  no  declarations 
the  French  government  can  make,  nor  any  opin- 
ion which  you,  judging  on  the  spot  and  from 
actual  view,  can  give  of  their  sincerity,  and  to 
meet  their  designs  of  peace  with  operations  of 
war. — To  Elbridge  Gerry,  iv,  270.  Ford  ed., 
vii,  330.     (Pa.,  Jan.  1799.) 

9201.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  French  govern- 
ment and. — You  know  what  a  wicked  use 
has  been  made  of  the  French  negotiation ;  and 
particularly  the  X.  Y.  Z.  dish  cooked  up  by 
Marshall,  where  the  swindlers  are  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  French  government.  Art  and  in- 
dustry combined  have  certainly  wrought  out  of 
this  business  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  people. 
Yet  they  have  been  astonished  more  than  they 
have  understood  it,  and  now  that  Gerry's  cor- 
respondence comes  out,  clearing  the  French 
government  of  that  turpitude,  and  showing 
them  "  sincere  in  their  dispositions  for  peace, 
not  wishing  us  to  break  the  British  treaty,  and 
willing  to  arrange  a  liberal  one  with  us  ",  the 
people  will  be  uisposed  to  suspect  they  have 
been  duped.  But  these  communications  are 
too  voluminous  for  them,  and  beyond  their 
reach.  A  recapitulation  is  now  wanting 
*  *  *  .  Nobody  in  America  can  do  it  so 
well  as  vourself  ♦  ♦  *  .  If  the  under- 
standing of  the  people  could  be  rallied  to  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  by  exposing  the  dupery 
practiced  on  them,  there  are  so  many  other 
things  about  to  bear  on  them  favorably  for  the 
resurrection  of  their  republican  spirit,  that  a 
reduction  of  the  administration  to  constitu- 
tional principles  cannot  fail  to  be  the  effect. — 
To  Edmund  Pendleton,  iv,  274.  Ford  ed., 
vii,   337-      (Pa-.    I799-) 

9202.  X.  Y.  Z.  PLOT,  War  and.— Young 
E.  Gerrv  informed  me  some  time  ago  that  he 
had  engaeed  a  nerson  to  write  the  life  of  his 
father,  and  asked  for  any  materials  I  could  fur- 


nish. I  sent  him  some  letters^  but  in  searching 
for  them  I  found  two,  too  precious  to  be 
trusted  by  mail,  of  the  date  of  1801,  January 
15  and  20,  in  answer  to  one  I  had  written  him 
January  26,  1799,  two  years  before.  It  fur- 
nishes authentic  proof  that  in  the  X.  Y.  Z.  mis- 
sion to  France,  it  •was  the  wish  of  Pickering, 
Marshall,  Pinckney  and  the  federalists  of  that 
stamp,  to  avoid  a  treaty  with  France  and  to 
bring  on  war,  a  fact  we  charged  on  them  at 
the  time  and  this  lette  proves,  and  that  their 
X.  Y.  Z.  report  was  cooked  up  to  dispose  the 
people  to  war.  Gerry,  tneir  coUeagrue,  was 
not  of  their  sentiment,  and  this  is  his  statement 
of  that  transaction.  During  the  two  years  be- 
tween my  letter  and  his  answer,  he  was  waver- 
ing between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  between 
his  attachment  to  Mr.  Adams  personally  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  republicanism  on  the  other; 
for  he  was  republican,  but  timid  and  indecisive. 
The  event  of  the  election  of  1800-1,  put  an 
end  to  his  hesitations. — To  James  Madison. 
Ford  ed.,  x,  245.     (M.,  Jan.  1823.) 

9203.  YAZOO  LANDS,  Speculation  in. 

— Arthur  Campbell  *  *  *  says  the  Yazoo 
bargain  is  likely  to  drop  with  the  consent  of  the 
purchasers.  He  explains  it  thus:  They  ex- 
pected to  pay  for  the  lands  in  public  paper  at 
par,  which  they  had  bought  at  half  a  crown  a 
pound.  Since  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pub- 
lic paper,  they  have  gained  as  much  on  that 
as  they  would  have  done  by  investing  it  in  the 
Yazoo  lands:  perhaps  more,  as  it  puts  a  large 
sum  of  specie  at  tneir  command,  which  they 
can  turn  to  better  account.  They  are,  there- 
fore, likely  to  acquiesce  under  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  of  Georgia  to  consider 
the  contract  as  forfeited  by  non-payment. — Tc 
President  Washington,  iii,  251.  Ford  ed., 
V,  324.     (Pa.,  1791.) 

9204.  YAZOO  LANDS,  Title  to.— I  *** 
return  the  petition  of  Mr.  Moultrie  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company.  With- 
out noticing  that  some  of  the  highest  functions 
of  sovereignty  are  assumed  in  the  very  papers 
which  he  annexes  as  his  justification.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  government  should  formally 
maintain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a 
right  to  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  inde- 
pendent of  the  States  within  whose  chartered 
lines  they  happen  to  be ;  that  until  they  cedf 
them  by  treaty  or  other  transaction  equivalent 
to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  State  can  give  a  right 
to  such  lands;  that  neither  under  the  present 
Constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation, 
had  any  State  or  person  a  right  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  without  the  consent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government ;  that  that  consent  has  never 
been  given  to  any  treaty  for  the  cession  of  the 
lands  in  question :  that  the  government  is  de- 
termined to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patron- 
age and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  them ;  and  that  if  any  set- 
tlements are  made  on  lands  not  ceded  by  them, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  United 
States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound. 
not  only  to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such 
settlements  are  without  the  authority  or  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  but  to  remove 
them  also  by  the  oublic  force. — To  Henry 
Knox,  iii,  280.  Ford  ed..  v,  370.  (Pa., 
1791.) 

9205.  YELLOW  FEVER,  Cities  and.— 

[As  to]  the  town  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  name  after  me.  and  to  lay  out  accord- 
ing to  an  idea  I  had  formerly  expressed  to  you. 
I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found 
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handsome  and  pleasant,  and  I  do  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  cities 
of  America  from  the  scourge  of  the  yellow 
fever,  which  being  peculiar  to  our  country,  must 
be  derived  from  some  peculiarity  in  it.  That 
peculiarity  I  take  to  be  our  cloudless  skies.  In 
Europe,  where  the  sun  does  not  shine  more 
than  half  the  number  of  days  in  the  year  which 
it  does  in  America,  they  can  build  their  town 
in  a  solid  block  with  impunity ;  but  here  a 
constant  stm  produces  too  great  an  accumu- 
lation of  heat  to  admit  that.  Ventilation  is  in- 
dispensably necessary.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  in  the  open  air  of  the  countrv  the 
yellow  fever  is  not  only  not  generated,  but 
ceases  to  be  infectious. — To  Governor  Harri- 
son,    iv,  471.     (W.,  1803.) 

0206. .  I  have  supposed  it  prac- 
ticable to  prevent  its  generation  by  building 
our  cities  on  a  more  open  plan.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  checker  board  for  a  plan.  Let 
the  black  squares  onlv  be  building  squares,  and 
the  white  ones  be  left  open,  in  turf  and  trees. 
Every  square  of  houses  will  be  surrounded  by 
four  open  squares,  and  every  house  will  front 
an  open  square.  The  atmosphere  of  such  a 
town  would  be  like  that  of  the  country,  insus- 
ceptible of  the  miasmata  which  produce  yellow 
fever.  I  have  proposed  that  the  enlargements 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  >»  *  >»  shall  be 
on  this  plan. — To  C.  F.  Volney.  iv,  572. 
(W.,  180S.5 

95807. .     I    really   wish   effect  to 

the  hints  in  my  letter  to  you  /or  so  laying  off 
the  additions  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  as  to 
shield  it  from  yellow  fever.  My  confidence 
in  the  idea  is  founded  in  the  acknowledged  ex- 
perience that  we  have  never  seen  the  genuine 
ytllow  fever  extend  itself  into  the  country,  or 
even  to  the  outskirts  or  open  parts  of  a  close- 
built  city.  In  the  plan  I  propose,  every  square 
would  be  surrounded,  on  every  side,  by  open 
and  pure  air,  in  fact,  be  a  separate  town  with 
fields  or  open  suburbs  around  it. — To  Governor 
Claibornb.    V,  520.     (M.,  1810.) 

9208.  YELLOW  7EVEB,  Infectious. — 
On  the  question  whether  the  yellow  fever  is 
infectious  or  endemic,  the  medical  faculty  is 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  it  certainly  is 
not  the  office  of  the  public  ftuictionary  to  de- 
nounce eitiier  party  as  Dr.  Rush  proposes.  Yet, 
so  far  as  they  are  called  on  to  act,  they  must 
form  for  themselves  an  opinion  to  act  on.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  aisease.  I  did  suppose 
it  to  be  infectious.  Not  reading  any  of  the 
party  i>aper8  on  either  side,  I  continued  in  this 
supposition  until  the  fever  at  Alexandria 
brought  facts  under  my  own  eye,  as  it  were, 
proving  it  could  not  be  communicated  but  in  a 
local  atmosphere,  pretty  exactly  circumscribed. 
With  the  composition  of  this  atmosphere  we 
are  nnacquainted.  We  know  only  that  it  Is 
generated  near  the  water  side,  in  close  built 
cities,  under  warm  climates.  According  to  the 
rules  of  philosophizing  when  one  sufficient 
cause  for  an  effect  is  known,  it  is  not  within 
the  economy  of  nature  to  employ  two.  If  local 
atmosphere  suffices  to  produce  the  fever,  mi- 
asmata from  a  human  subject  are  not  necessarv 
and  probably  do  not  enter  into  the  cause.  Stilly 
it  is  not  within  my  province  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  it  may  be  within  yours  to  require 
the  performance  of  quarantine  or  not,  I  execute 
a  private  duty  in  submitting  Dr.  Rush's  letter 
to  your  consideration. — To  Governor  Page. 
Ford  ed.,  viii,  316.     (M.,  1804.) 

9209.  YELLOW  PBVER,  Origin.— Facts 
appear  to  have  established  that  it  is  originated 
kcrc  by  a  local  atmosphere,  which  is  never  gen- 


erated but  in  the  lower,  closer,  and  dirtier  parts 
of  our  large  cities,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  water;  and  that,  to  catch  the  disease,  you 
must  enter  the  local  atmosphere.  Persons  hav- 
ing taken  the  disease  in  the  infected  quarter, 
and  going  into  the  country,  are  nursed  and 
buried  by  their  friends,  without  an  example 
of  communicating  it.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly 
an  epidemic,  not  a  contagious  disease. — To 
C.  F.  Volnev.     iv,  570.     (W.,  1805.) 

9210.  YELLOW  FEVEB,  Qiiarantine 
and. — In  the  course  of  the  several  visitations 
by  this  disease  [yellow  fever],  it  has  appeared 
that  it  is  strictly  local,  incident  to  the  cities  and 
on  the  tide  waters  only ;  incommunicable  in  the 
country,  either  by  persons  under  the  disease 
or  by  goods  carried  from  diseased  places ;  that 
its  access  is  with  the  autumn^  and  that  it  dis- 
appears with  the  early  frost'.  These  restric- 
tions, within  narrow  limits  of  time  and  space, 
give  security  even  to  our  maritime  cities,  during 
three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  to  the  country 
always.  Although  from  these  facts  it  appears 
unnecessary,  yet  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  foreign 
nations,  and  cautions  on  their  part  not  to  Be 
complained  of  in  a  danger  whose  limits  are  yet 
unknown  to  them,  I  have  strictly  enjoined  on 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  customs  to  certify 
with  exact  truth  for  every  vessel  sailing  for  a 
foreign  port,  the  state  of  health  respecting  this 
fever  which  prevailed  at  the  place  from  which 
she  sailed.  Under  every  motive  from  character 
and  duty  to  certifv  the  truth,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  faithfully  executed  this  injunction. 
Much  real  injury  has,  however^  been  sustained 
from  a  propensity  to  identify  with  this  endemic, 
and  to  call  by  the  same  name,  fevers  of  very 

-different  kinds,  which  have  always  been  known 
at  all  times  and  in  almost  all  countries,  and 
never  have  been  placed  among  those  deemed 
contajgious.  As  we  advance  in  our  knowledge 
of  this  disease,  as  facts  develop  the  source  from 
which  individuals  receive  it,  the  State  authori- 
ties charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  health, 
and  Congress  with  that  of  Uie  general  com- 
merce, will  become  able  to  regulate  with  effect 
their  respective  functions  in  these  departments. 
The  burden  of  quarantines  is  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad;  their  efficacy  merits  examination. 
Although  the  health  laws  of  the  States  should 
be  found  to  need  no  present  revisal  by  Con- 
gress, yet  commerce  claims  that  their  attention 
be  ever  awake  to  them. — Fifth  Annual  Mes- 
sage, viii,  46.  Ford  ed.,  viii,  387.  (Dec. 
1805.) 

_  YEOMANRY,  Beggared.— See  Em- 
bargo, 2589. 

9211.  YORKTOWN,  Gratitude  to 
France. — If  in  the  minds  of  any,  the  motives 
of  gratitude  to  our  good  allies  were  not  suf- 
ficiently apparent,  the  part  they  have  borne  in 
this  action  [Yorktown]  must  amply  evince 
them. — To  General  Washington,  i,  314.  Ford 
ED.,  iii,  51.     (M.,  1781.) 

9212.  YOUNG  MEN,  Education.— I  am 

not  a  friend  to  placing  young  men  in  populous 
cities  [for  their  education]  because  they  ac- 
quire there  habits  and  partialities  which  do 
not  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  after 
life. — To  Dr.  Wistar.  v,  104.  Ford  ed.,  ix, 
79.     (W.,  1807.) 

9213. ,    A  part  of  my  occupation, 

and  by  no  means  the  least  pleasing,  is  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men  as 
ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in  the  tiev^Vv- 
boring  village  and  havt  tVv^  w^t  ol  tk>j  \Cwa.T^ 
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and  counsel,  and  make  a  part  of  my  society. 
In  advising  the  course  of  their  reading,  I  en- 
deavor to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the 
main  objects  of  all  science,  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  man.  So  that  coming  to  bear  a 
^are  in  the  councils  and  government  of  their 
country,  they  will  keep  ever  in  view  the  sole 
objects  of  all  legitimate  government. — To 
General  Kosciusko,    v,  509.    (M.,  1810.) 

9214.  YOXTNG  MEN,  JBnthusiasm  of.— 
Bonaparte  will  conquer  the  world  if  they 
[the  European  powers]  do  not  learn  his  secret 
of  composing  armies  of  young  men  only, 
whose  enthusiasm  and  health  enable  them  to 
surmount  all  obstacles.— To  Mr.  Bidwell.  v, 
16.     (W.,  1806.) 

9215.  YOUNG  MEN,   Future  rulers.— 

They  [the  students  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia] are  exactly  the  persons  who  arc  to 
succeed  to  the  government  of  our  country, 
and  to  rule  its  future  enmities,  its  friendships 
and  fortunes. — ^To  J.  Evelyn  Denison.  vii, 
415.    (M.,  1825.) 

9216.  YOUNG  MEN,  Patronizing.— I 
have  written  to  you  in  the  style  to  which  I 
have  been  always  accustomed  with  you,  and 
which  perhaps  it  is  time  I  should  lay  aside. 
But  while  old  men  are  sensible  enough  of 
their  own  advance  in  years,  they  do  not  suf- 
ficiently recollect  it  in  those  whom  they  have 
seen  young. — To  William  Short,  iii,  503. 
Ford  ed.,  vi,  156.     (Pa.,  1793) 

9217.  YOUNG  MEN,  PubUc  Ufe  and.— 
Wythe's  school  is  numerous.  They  hold 
weekly  courts  and  assemblies  in  the  Capitol. 
The  professors  join  in  it,  and  the  young  men 
dispute  with  elegance,  method  and  learning. 
This  single  school,  by  throwing  from  time  to 
time  new  hands  well  principled,  and  well-in- 
formed into  the  Legislature,  will  be  of  infinite 
value.— To  James  Madison.  Ford  ed.,  ii,  322. 
(R.,  1780.) 

9218.  YOUNG  MEN,  Beform  and.— The 
[French]  officers,  who  had  been  to  America, 
were  mostly  young  men,  less  shackled  by 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  more  ready  to  as- 
sent to  the  suggestions  of  common  sense  and 
feeling  of  common  rights,  than  others.  They 
come  back  [to  France]  with  new  ideas  and 
impressions.— Autobiography,  i,  69.  Ford 
ED.,  i,  96.     (182 1.) 

9219.  YOUNG  MEN,  Self-government 
and. — Three  sons,  and  hopeful  ones  too.  are  a 
rich  treasure.  I  rejoice  when  I  hear  of  young 
men  of  virtue  and  talents,  worthy  to  receive, 
and  likely  to  preserve  the  splendid  inheritance 
of  self-government,  which  we  have  acquired 
and  shaped  for  them.— To  Judge  Tyler,  iv, 
549.    (W.,  1804.) 

9220. .  The  sentiments  you  ex- 
press *  *  *  are  particularly  solacing  to 
those  who,  having  labored  faithfully  in  estab- 
lishing the  right  of  self-government,  see  in 


the  rising  generation,  into  whose  hands  it  is 
passing,  that  purity  of  principle,  and  energy 
of  character,  which  will  protect  and  preserve 
it  through  their  day.  and  deliver  it  over  to 
their  sons  as  they  receive  it  from  their  fathers. 
— R.  TO  A.  Pittsburg  Young  Republicans. 
viii,  141.     (1808.} 

9221.  YOUNG  MEN,  Slavery  and.— I 
look  to  the  rising  generation,  and  not  to  the 
one  now  in  power,  for  these  great  reforma- 
tions. [Respecting  slavery.]— To  General 
Chastellux.  i,  340.  Ford  ed.,  iii,  71.  (P.. 
1785.) 

9222 .    The  college  of  William 

and  Mary  *  *  *  is  the  place  where  are 
collected  together  all  the  young  men  of  Vir- 
ginia under  preparation  for  public  life.  ♦  *  ♦ 
I  am  satisfied  if  you  could  resolve  to  address 
an  exhortation  to  those  young  men,  with  all 
that  eloquence  of  which  you  are  master,  that 
its  influence  on  the  future  decision  of  this 
important  (question  [slavery]  would  be  great, 
perhaps  decisive. — To  Dr.  Price,  i,  377.  Ford 
ED.,  iv,  83.    (P.,  1785.) 

9223 .     [In  Virginia]     *     ♦    * 

the  sacred  side  [in  the  conflict  with  slavery] 
is  gaining  daily  recruits  from  the  influx  into 
office  of  young,  men  grown  and  growing  up. 
These  have  sucked  ip  the  principles  of  liberty, 
as  it  were,  with  their  mothers'  milk ;  and  it  is 
to  them  I  look  with  anxiety  to  turn  the  fate 
of  this  question. — To  Dr.  Price,  i,  m-  FoR» 
ED.,  iv,  83.    (P.,  1785.) 

9224.  YOUNG  MEN,  Surrender  to.— I 
leave  the  world  and  its  affairs  to  the  young 
and  energetic,  and  resign  myself  to  their  care, 
of  whom  I  have  endeavored  to  take  care  when 
young. — To  Charles  Pinckney.  vii,  i8a 
Ford  ed.,  x,  162.    (M.,  1820.) 

9225.  YOUNG  WOMEN,  Power  of.-AH 

the  handsome  young  women  [of  Paris]  are 
for  the  Tiers  Etat,  and  this  is  an  army  more 
powerful  in  France  than  the  200,000  men  of 
the  King. — To  David  Humphreys,  iii,  n- 
Ford  ed.,  v,  87.    (P.,  1789.) 

9226.  ZEAL,  Fervent. — Fervent  zeal  is 
all  which  I  can  be  sure  of  carrying  into  their 
[Congress]  service. — To  John  Jay.  i,  339- 
(P.,  1785.) 

9227.  ZEAL,  Besources  of. — Utterly  in- 
deed, should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence 
of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me,  that 
in  the  high  authorities  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution, I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of 
virtue,  and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  alj 
difficulties. — First  Inaugural  Address,  viii. 
I.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  2.     (1801.) 

9228.  ZEAL,  Bidicule  and. — I  fear  that 
my  zeal  will  make  me  expose  myself  to  ridi- 
cule ♦  *  *  but  this  risk  becomes  a  duty 
by  the  bare  possibility  of  doing  good.— To 
Dr.  Ramsay,    ii,  216.    (P.,  1787.; 
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BBPLY  TO  LORD  NORTH'S  OONCILIATOBY  PROPOSITION 

The  Congress  proceeding  to  take  into  their  consideration  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  referred  to  them  by  the  several  Assemblies  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia,  which  resolution  is  in  these  words :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion,  &c.,"  are  of 
opinion : 

That  the  Colonies  of  America  possess  the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  and  granting  their 
own  money;  that  this  involves  the  right  of  deliberating  whether  they  will  make  any  gift,  for 
what  purposes  it  shall  be  made,  and  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  gift;  and  that  it  is  a  high 
breach  of  this  privilege  for  any  body  of  men,  extraneous  to  their  constitutions,  to  prescribe  the 
purposes  for  which  money  shall  be  levied  on  them ;  to  take  to  themselves  the  authority  of 
judging  of  their  conditions,  circumstances,  and  situation,  of  determining  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  to  be  levied: 

^  That,  as  they  possess  a  right  of  appropriating  their  gifts,  so  are  they  entitled  at  all  times 
to  inquire  into  their  application,  to  see  that  they  be  not  wasted  among  the  venal  and  corrupt 
for  the  purpose  of  undermining  the  civil  rights  of  the  givers,  nor  yet  be  diverted  to  the  support 
of  standing  armies,  inconsistent  with  their  freedom,  and  subversive  of  their  quiet.  To  propose,- 
therefore,  as  this  resolution  does,  that  the  moneys,  given  by  the  Colonies,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  disposal  of  Parliament  alone,  is  to  propose,  that  thev  shall  relinquish  this  right  of  inquiry, 
and  put  it  in  the  power  of  others,  to  render  their  gifts  ruinous,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
liberal : 

That  this  privilege  of  giving,  or  withholding  our  moneys,  is  an  important  barrier  against 
the  undue  exertion  of  prerogative,  which,  if  left  altogether  without  control,  may  be  exercised 
to  our  great  oppression;  and  all  history  shows  how  efficacious  its  intercession  for  redress  of 
grievances,  and  rcestablishment  of  rights,  and  how  improvident  would  be  the  surrender  of  so 
powerful  a  mediator. 
We  are  of  opinion: 

That  the  proposition  contained  in  this  resolution  is  unreasonable  and  insidious;  unreason- 
able, because  if  we  declare  we  accede  to  it,  we  declare  without  reservation  we  will  purchase 
the  favor  of  Parliament,  not  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  at  what  price  they  will  please  to 
estimate  their  favor.  It  is  insidious,  because  individual  colonies,  having  bid  and  bidden  again, 
till  they  find  the  avidity  of  the  seller  unattainable  by  all  their  powers,  are  then  to  return  into 
opposition,  divided  from  their  sister  Colonies,  whom  the  minister  will  have  previously  detached 
by  a  grant  of  easier  terms,  or  by  an  artful  procrastination  of  a  definitive  answer: 

That  the  suspension  of  the  exercise  of  their  pretended  power  of  taxation  being  expressly 
made  commensurate  with  the  continuing  of  our  gifts,  these  must  be  perpetual  to  make  that  so ; 
whereas  no  experience  has  shown  that  a  gift  of  perpetual  revenue  secures  a  perpetual  return  of 
duty,  or  of  kind  dispositions.  On  the  contrary,  the  Parliament  itself,  wisely  attentive  to  this 
observation,  are  in  the  established  practice  of  granting  their  own  money  from  year  to  year  only. 
Though  desirous  and  determined  to  consider,  in  the  most  dispassionate  view  every  advance 
towards  reconciliation,  made  by  the  British  Parliament,  let  our  brethren  of  Britain  reflect  what 
could  have  been  the  sacrifice  to  men  of  free  spirits,  had  even  fair  terms  been  proffered  by  free- 
men when  attended  as  these  were,  with  circumstances  of  insult  and  defiance.  A  proposition  to 
give  our  money,  when  accompanied  with  large  fleets  and  armies,  seems  addressed  to  our  fears, 
rather  than  to  our  freedom.  With  what  patience,  would  they  have  received  articles  of  treaty, 
from  any  power  on  earth,  when  borne  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  by  military  plenipotentiaries? 
We  think  the  attempt  unnecessary  and  unwarrantable  to  raise  upon  us,  by  force  or  by 
threats,  our  proportional  contributions  to  the  common  defence,  when  all  know,  and  themselves 
acknowledge,  we  have  fully  contributed,  whenever  called  to  contribute,  in  the  character  of  free- 
men. 

We  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  just  that  the  Colonies  should  be  required  to  oblige  themselves  to 
other  contributions,  while  Great  Britain  possesses  a  monopoly  of  their  trade.  This  does  of  itself 
lay  them  under  heavy  contribution.  To  demand,  therefore,  an  additional  contribution  in  the 
form  of  a  tax,  is  to  demand  the  double  of  their  equal  proportion.  If  we  are  to  contribute 
equally  with  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  let  us  equally  with  them  enjoy  free  commerce  with 
the  whole  world.  But  while  the  restrictions  on  our  trade  shut  to  us  the  resources  of  wealth, 
is  it  just  we  should  bear  all  other  burthens,  equally  with  those  to  whom  every  resource  is 
open  ? 

We  conceive,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no  right  to  intermeddle  with  our  provisions 
for  the  support  of  civil  government,  or' administration  of  justice;  that  the  provisions  we  have 
made  are  such  as  please  ourselves.  They  answer  the  substantial  purposes  of  government, 
and  of  justice,  and  other  purposes  than  these  should  not  be  answered.    We  do  not  mean  that 
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*     OOMMTTTEES  OF  OORRESPONDENOE 

A  court  of  inquiry  held  in  Rhode  Island  in  1762,  with  a  power  to  send  persons  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  for  offiences  committed  here,*  was  considered  at  our  session  [Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses]  of  the  spring  of  1773,  as  demanding  attention.  Not  thinking  our  old  and  leading 
members  vp  to  the  point  of  forwardness  and  zeal  which  the  times  required,  Mr.  [Patrick] 
Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Francis  L.  Lee,  Mr.  [Dabney]  Carr  and  myself  agreed  to  meet 
in  the  evening,  in  a  private  room  of  the  Raleigh  [tavern],  to  consu.t  on  the  state  of  things. 
•  m  *  We  were  all  sensible  that  the  most  urgent  of  all  measures  was  that  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  all  the  other  Colonies  to  consider  the  British  claims  as  a  common  cause 
to  all,  and  to  produce  a  unity  of  action ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  that  a  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence in  each  Colony  would  be  the  best  instrument  for  intercommunication ;  and  that  their 
first  measure  woiild  probably  be,  to  propose  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  every  Colony,  at  some 
central  place,  who  should  be  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  measures  which  should  be  taken 
by  all.  *  ♦  *  The  consulting  members  proposed  to  me  to  move  ♦  ♦  ♦  [the  resolutions 
agreed  upon],  but  I  urged  that  it  should  be  done  by  Mr.  [Dabney]  Carr,  my  friend  and  brother- 
in-law,  then  a  new  member,  to  whom  I  wished  an  opportunity  should  be  given  of  making  known 
to  the  house  his  great  worth  and  talents.  It  was  so  agreed;  he  moved  them,  they  were  agreed 
to  nem.  con.,  and  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  appointed,  of  whom  Peyton  Randolph,  the 
Speaker,  was  chairman.  The  Governor  (then  Lord  Dunmore)  dissolved  us,  but  the  Commit- 
tee met  the  next  day,  prepared  a  circular  letter  to  the  Speakers  of  the  other  Colonies,  enclosing 
to  each  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and  left  it  in  charge  with  their  chairman  to  forward  them 
by  expresses. — ^Autobiography,    i,  5.     Ford  ed.,  7.     (1821.) 

The  next  event  which  excited  our  sympathies  for  Massachusetts,  was  the  Boston  port  bill, 
by  which  that  port  was  to  be  shut  up  on  the  ist  of  June,  1774.  This  arrived  while  we  [Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses]  were  in  session  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  lead  in  the  House,  on 
these  subjects,  being  no  longer  left  to  the  old  members,  Mr.  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee,  Francis  L. 
I-ec,  three  or  four  other  members,  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  and  myself,  agreeing  that  we  must 
boldly  take  an  unequivocal  stand  in  the  line  with  Massachusetts,  determined  to  meet  and  consult 
on  the  proper  measures  in  the  council  chamber,  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  in  that  room. 
We  were  under  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  arousing  our  people  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  as  to  passing  events;  and  thought  that  the  appointment  of  a  day  of 
;;eneral  fasting  and  prayer  would  be  most  likely  to  call  up  and  alarm  their  attention.  No  ex- 
.-imple  of  such  a  solemnity  had  existed  since  the  days  of  our  distresses  in  the  war  of  '55,  since 
which  a  new  generation  had  grown  up.  With  the  help,  therefore,  of  Rushworth,  whom  we 
rummaged  over  for  the  revolutionary  precedents  and  forms  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day,  pre- 
sicrved  by  him,  we  cooked  up  a  resolution,  somewhat  modernizing  their  phrases,  for  appointing 
the  I  St  day  of  June,  on  which  the  port  bill  was  to  commencb.  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  to  implore  Heaven  to  avert  from  us  the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  inspire  us  with  firmness 
in  support  of  our  rights,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  King  and  Parliament  to  moderation  and 
justice.  To  give  greater  emphasis  to  our  proposition,  we  agreed  to  wait  the  next  morning  on 
Mr.  [Robert  Carter]  Nicholas,  whose  ^rave  and  religious  character  was  more  in  unison  with 
the  tone  of  our  resolution,  and  to  solicit  him  to  move  it.  We  accordingly  went  to  him  in  the 
morning.  He  moved  it  the  same  day;  the  ist  of  June  was  proposed;  and  it  passed  without 
opposition.  The  Governor  dissolved  us  as  usual.  ♦  *  ♦  \Ve  returned  home,  and  in  our 
several  counties  invited  the  clergy  to  meet  assemblies  of  the  people  on  the  ist  of  June  t  to 
perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  and  to  address  to  them  discourses  suited  to  the  occasion. 
The  people  met  generally,  with  anxiety  and  alarm  in  their  countenances,  and  the  effect  of  the 
day,  through  the  whole  colony,  was  like  a  shock  of  electricity,  arousing  every  man,  and  placing 
him  erect  and  solidly  on  his  centre. — Autobiography,    i,  6.    Ford  ed.,  i.  9.     (1821.) 

The  Governor  dissolved  us  as  usual.  We  retired  to  the  Apollo,  agreed  to  an  association, 
and  instructed  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  to  propose  to  the  corresponding  committees  of 
the  other  Colonies,  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  in  Congress  at  such  place,  annually,  as  should 
be  convenient,  to  direct,  from  time  to  time,  the  measures  required  by  the  general  interest :  and 
me  declared  that  an  attack  on  any  one  Colony,  should  be  considered  as  an  attack  on  ^he  whole. 
This  was  in  May  [27,  1774].  We  further  recommended  to  the  several  counties  to  elect  deputies 
to  meet  at  Williamsburg,  the  ist  of  August,  ensuing,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Colony,  and 
particularly  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  should  that  measure  be  acceded  to  by 
the  committees  of  correspondence  generally.  It  was  acceded  to ;  Philadelphia  was  appointed  for 
the  place,  and  the  sth  of  September  for  the  time  of  meeting. — Autopiograpiiy.  i,  7.  Ford  ed 
i,   11.     (1821.) 

Respecting  the  question,  whether  Committees  of  Correspondence  originated  in  Virginia  or 
Massachusetts?  ♦  *  *  You  suppose  me  to  have  claimed  it  for  Virginia;  but  certainly  I  have 
never  made  such  a  claim.  The  idea.  I  suppose,  has  been  taken  up  from  what  is  said  in 
\Virt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  page  87,  and  from  an  inexact  attention  to  its  precise  terms.  It 
is  there  said,  "this  House  (of  Burgesses,  of  Virginia)  had  the  merit  of  originating  that  power- 
ful engine  of  resistance.  Corresponding  Committees  between  the  Legislatures  and  the  different 
Colonies".  That  the  fact,  as  here  expressed  is  true,  your  letter  bears  witness,  when  it  says, 
that  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  for  this  purpose,  were  transmitted  to  the  speakers  of  the  difTer- 
cnt  assemblies,  and  by  that  of  Massachusetts,  was  laid,  at  the  next  session,  before  that  body, 
who  appointed  a  committee  for  the  specified  object :  adding,  **  thus,  in  Massachusetts,  there 
were  two  Committees  of  Correspondence,  one  chosen  by  the  people,  the  other  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Assembly ;  in  the  former,  Massachusetts  preceded  Virginia ;  in  the  latter,  Virginia 
preceded  Massachusetts ".  To  the  origination  of  committees  for  the  interior  correspondence 
between  the  counties  and  towns  of  a  State,  I  know  of  no  claim  on  the  part  of  Virginia ;  and 

•  This  was  the  famous  *'  Gaspee  "  inquiry,  the  date  being  a  slip  for  1772.— Note  in  Ford  edition. 

>  The  invitation  read  June  2^d. 

X  The  name  of  a  public  room  in  the  Raleigh  tavern. 
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A  SUMMARY  VIBW  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA* 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  deputies,  when  assembled  in  General  Con- 
gress, with  the  deputies  from  the  other  States  of  British  America,  to  propose  to  the  said  Con- 
gress, that  an  humble  and  dutiful  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  begging  leave  to  lay 
before  him.  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  British  Empire,  the  united  complaints  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  America:  complaints  which  are  excited  by  many  unwarrantable  encroachments  and 
usurpations,  attempted  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  the  rights 
which  God,  and  the  laws  have  given  equally  and  independently  to  all.  To  represent  to  his 
Majesty  that  these,  his  States,  have  often  individually  made  humble  application  to  his  imperial 
throne,  to  obtain,  through  its  intervention,  some  redress  of  their  injured  rights ;  to  none  of  which 
was  ever  even  an  answer  condescended.  Humbly  to  hope  that  this,  their  joint  address,  penned  in 
the  language  of  truth,  and  divested  of  those  expressions  of  servility,  which  would  persuade  his 
Majesty  that  we  are  asking  favors,  and  not  rights,  shall  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a  more  respect- 
ful acceptance :  and  this  his  Majesty  m\\  think  we  have  reason  to  expect,  when  he  reflects  that 
he  is  no  more  than  the  chief  officer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws,  and  circum- 
scribed with  definite  powers,  to  assist  in  working  the  great  machine  of  government,  erected  for 
their  use.  and.  consequently,  subject  to  their  superintendence ;  and,  in  order  that  these,  our 
rights,  as  well  as  the  invasions  of  them,  may  be  laid  more  fully  before  his  Majesty,  to  take  a 
view  of  them,  from  the  origin  and  first  settlement  of  these  countries. 

To  remind  him  that  our  ancestors,  before  their  emigration  to  America,  were  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  the  British  dominions  in  Europe,  and  possessed  a  right,  which  nature  has  given  to  all 
men.  of  departing  from  the  country  in  which  chance,  not  choice,  has  placed  them  of  going  in  quest 
of  new  habitations,  and  of  there  establishing  new  societies,  under  such  laws  and  regulations  as, 
to  them,  shall  seem  most  likely  to  promote  public  happiness.  That  their  Saxon  ancestors  had. 
under  this  universal  law.  in  like  manner,  left  their  native  wilds  and  woods  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  Island  of  Britain,  then  less  charged  with  inhabitants, 
and  had  established  there  that  system  of  laws  which  has  so  long  been  the  glory  and  protection  of 
that  country.  Nor  was  ever  any  claim  of  superiority  or  dependence  asserted  over  them,  by  that 
mother  country  from  which  they  had  migrated ;  and  were  such  a  claim  made,  it  is  believed  his 
Majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  have  too  firm  a  feeling  of  the  rights  derived  to  them  from 
their  ancestors,  to  bow  down  the  sovereignty  of  their  State  before  such  visionary  pretensions. 

And  it  is  thought  that  no  circumstance  has  occurred  to  distinguish,  materially,  the  British 
from  the  Saxon  emigration.  America  was  conquered,  and  her  settlements  made  and  firmly 
established,  at  the  expense  of  individuals,  and  not  of  the  British  public.  Their  own  blood  was 
spilt  in  acquiring  lands  for  their  settlement,  their  own  fortunes  expended  in  making  that 
settlement  effectual.  For  themselves  they  fought,  for  themselves  they  conquered,  and  for  them- 
selves alone  they  have  right  to  hold.  No  shilling  was  ever  issued  from  the  public  treasures  of 
his  Majesty,  or  his  ancestors,  for  their  assistance,  till  of  very  late  times,  after  the  Colonies  had 
become  established  on  a  firm  and  permanent  footing.  That  then,  indeed,  having  become  valu- 
ab'e  to  Great  Britain  for  her  commercial  purposes,  his  Parliament  was  pleased  to  lend  them 
assistance  against  an  enemy  who  would  fain  have  drawn  to  herself  the  benefits  of  their  commerce, 
to  the  great  aggrandizement  of  herself,  and  danger  of  Great  Britain.  Such  assistance,  and  in 
such  circumstances,  they  had  often  before  given  to  Portugal  and  other  allied  States,  with  whom 
the>*  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse.  Yet  these  States  never  supposed,  that  by  calling  in 
her  aid,  they  thereby  submitted  themselves  to  her  sovereignty.  Had  such  terms  been  proposed, 
they  would  have  rejected  them  with  disdain,  and  trusted  for  better,  to  the  moderation  of  their 
enemies,  or  to  a  vigorous  exert'on  of  their  own  force.  We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  underrate 
those  aids,  which,  to  us.  were  doubtless  valuable,  on  whatever  principles  granted ;  but  we  would 
show  that  they  cannot  give  a  title  to  that  authority  which  the  British  Parliament  would  arrogate 
over  us:  and  that  may  amply  be  repaid  by  our  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  such 
exclusive  privileges  in  trade  as  may  be  advantageous  to  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  too 
restrictive  to  ourselves.  That  settlement  having  been  thus  effected  in  the  wilds  of  America,  the 
emigrants  thought  proper  to  adopt  that  system  of  laws,  under  which  they  had  hitherto  lived 
in  the  mother  country,  and  to  continue  their  union  with  her.  by  submitting  themselves  to  the 
same  common  sovereign,  who  was  thereby  made  the  central  link,  connecting  the  several  parts  of 
the  empire  thus  newly  multiplied. 

But  that  not  long  were  they  permitted,  however  far  they  thought  themselves  removed  from 
the  hand  of  oppression,  to  hold  undisturbed  the  rights  thus  acquired  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
and  loss  of  their  fortunes.  A  family  of  princes  was  then  on  the  British  throne,  whose  treason- 
able crimes  against  their  people,  brought  on  them,  afterwards,  the  exertion  of  those  sacred  and 
sovereign  rights  of  punishment,  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  judged  by  the  constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated  to  any  other  judicature.  While 
every  day  brought  forth  some  new  and  unjustifiable  exertion  of  power  over  their  subjects  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  here,  much  less  able  at  that  time  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  despotism,  should  be  exempted  from  injury.  Accordingly,  this  country 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  lives,  the  labors,  and  fortunes  of  individual  adventurers,  was  by 
these  Princes,  several  times,  parted  out  and  distributed  among  the  favor»ites  and  followers  of 
their  fortunes;  and,  by  an  assumed  right  of  the  Crown  alone,  were  erected  into  distinct  and 
independent  governments;  a  measure  which,  it  is  believed,  his  Majesty's  prudence  and  under- 
standing would  prevent  him  from  imitating  at  this  day ;  as  no  exercise  of  such  power,  of  dividing 

♦The  Summary  View  was  not  written  for  publication.  It  was  a  draft  I  had  prepared  for  a  petition  to 
the  King,  which  I  meant  to  propose  in  mv  place  as  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1774.  Being  stopped  on 
the  road  by  sickness,  I  sent  it  on  to  the  .Speaker,  who  laid  it  on  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the  members 
It  was  thought  too  strong  for  the  times,  and  to  become  the  act  of  the  convention,  but  was  printed  by  sub- 
icription  of  the  members,  with  a  short  preface  written  bv  one  of  them.  If  it  had  any  merit,  it  was  that  of 
firrt  taking  our  true  ground,  and  that  which  was  afterwards  assumed  and  maintained.— To  John  W.  Camp 
BELL.     V,  465.     Ford  ED.,  ix,  258.    (M.,  Aug.  180Q.) 
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and  dismembering  a  country,  has  ever  occurred  in  his  Majesty's  realm  of  England,  though  now 
of  very  ancient  standing;  nor  could  it  be  justified  or  acquiesced  under  there,  or  in  any  part  of 
his  Majesty's  empire. 

That  the  exercise  of  a  free  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  possessed  by  the  American 
colonists,  as  of  natural  right,  and  which  no  law  of  their  own  had  taken  away  or  abridged,  was 
next  the  object  of  unjust  encroachment.  Some  of  the  colonies  having  thought  proper  to  continue 
the  administration  of  their  government  in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  his  Majesty, 
King  Charles  the  First,  whom,  notwithstanding  his  late  deposition  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  they  continued  in  the  sovereignty  of  their  State,  the  Parliament,  for  the  Commonwealth, 
look  the  same  in  high  offence,  and  assumed  upon  themselves  the  power  of  prohibiting  their  trade 
w  ith  all  other  parts  of  the  world  except  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  This  arbitrary  act.  however, 
lliey  soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty  entered  into  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1651,  between  the 
s.iid  Commonwealth,  by  their  Commissioners,  and  the  colony  of  Virginia  by  their  House  of 
Hurgesses,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  eighth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  that  they  should 
l>ave  **  free  trade  as  the  people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with  all  nations,  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  Commonwealth"?  But  that,  upon  the  restoration  of  his.  Majesty.  King 
Charles  the  Second,  their  rights  of  free  commerce  fell  once  more  a  victim  to  arbitrary  power: 
.ind  by  several  acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  of  some  of  his  successors,  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  laid  under  such  restrictions,  as  show  what  hopes  they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a 
British  Parliament,  were  its  uncontrolled  power  admitted  over  these  States.*  History  has 
informed  us,  that  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  individuals,  are  susceptible  of  the  spirit  of  tyranny. 
A  view  of  these  acts  of  Parliament  for  regulation,  as  it  has  been  affectedly  cal'ed,  of  the  Amer- 
ican trade,  if  all  other  evidences  were  removed  out  of  the  case,  would  undeniably  evince  the  truth 
of  this  observation.  Besides  the  duties  they  impose  on  our  articles  of  export  and  import,  they 
prohibit  our  going  to  any  markets  Northward  of  Cape  Finisterre,  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  for 
the  sale  of  commodities  which  Great  Britain  will  not  take  from  us,  and  for  the  purchase  of  others. 
with  which  she  cannot  supply  us ;  and  that,  for  no  other  than  the  arbitrary  purpose  of  purchasing^ 
for  themselves,  by  a  sacrifice  of  our  rights  and  interests,  certain  privileges  in  their  commerce 
with  an  allied  State,  who,  in  confidence,  that  their  exclusive  trade  with  America  will  be  continued, 
while  the  principles  and  power  of  the  British  Parliament  be  the  same,  have  indulged  themselves 
in  every  exorbitance  which  their  avarice  could  dictate  or  our  necessity  extort;  have  raised  theT 
commodities  called  for  in  America,  to  the  double  and  treble  of  what  they  sold  for,  before  such 
exclusive  privileges  were  given  them,  and  of  what  better  commodities  of  the  same  kind  would 
cost  us  elsewhere ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  given  us  much  less  for  what  we  carry  thither,  than 
might  be  had  at  more  convenient  ports.  That  these  acts  prohibit  us  from  carrying,  in  quest  of 
other  purchasers,  the  surplus  of  our  tobaccos,  remaining  after  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain 
is  supplied ;  so  that  we  must  leave  them  with  the  British  merchant,  for  whatever  he  wUl  please 
to  allow  us,  to  be  by  him  re-shipped  to  foreign  markets,  where  he  will  reap  the  benefits  of  making 
sale  of  them  for  full  value. 

That,  to  heighten  still  the  idea  of  Parliamentary  justice,  and  to  show  with  what  moderation 
they  are  like  to  exercise  power,  where  themselves  are  to  feel  no  part  of  its  weight,  we  take  leave 
to  mention  to  his  Majesty,  certain  other  acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  by  which  they  would  pro- 
hibit us  from  manufacturing,  for  our  own  use.  the  articles  we  raise  on  our  own  lands,  with  our 
own  labor.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty,  King  George  the 
Second,  an  American  subject  is  forbidden  to  make  a  hat  for  himself,  of  the  fur  which  he  has 
taken,  perhaps,  on  his  own  soil ;  an  instance  of  despotism,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  produced  in 
the  most  arbitrary  ages  of  British  history.  By  one  other  act.  passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of 
the  same  reign,  the  iron  which  we  make,  we  are  forbidden  to  manufacture ;  and,  heavy  as 
that  article  is,  and  necessary  in  every  branch  of  husbandry,  besides  commission  and  insurance, 
we  are  to  pay  freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and  freight  for  it  back  again,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting,  not  men.  but  machines,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
c(iual  and  impartial  legislation,  is  to  be  viewed  the  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  same  reign,  by  which  American  lands  are  made  subject  to  the  demands  of  British  cred- 
itors, while  their  own  lands  were  still  continued  unanswerable  for  their  debts;  from  which. 
one  of  these  conclusions  must  necessarily  follow,  either  that  justice  is  not  the  same  thing  in 
America  as  in  Britain,  or  else,  that  the  Br"tish  Parlianient  pay  less  regard  to  it  here  than  there. 
I>ut,  that  we  do  not  point  out  to  his  Majesty  the  injust-ce  of  these  acts,  with  intent  to  rest 
on  that  principle  the  cause  of  their  nullity  ;  but  to  show  that  experience  confirms  the  propriety 
of  those  political  principles,  which  exempt  us  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Parliament. 
The  true  ground  on  which  we  declare  these  acts  void,  is,  that  the  British  Parliament  has  no 
right   to   exercise   authority   over  us. 

That  these  exercises  of  usurped  power  have  not  been  confined  to  instances  alone,  in  which 
themselves  were  interested  ;  but  they  have  also  intermeddled  with  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
atVairs  of  the  Colonies.  The  act  of  the  gth  of  Anne  for  establishing  a  post  office  in  America, 
seems  to  have  had  little  connection  with  British  convenience,  except  that  of  accommodating  his 
Majesty's  ministers  and  favourites  with  the  sale  of  a    ncrative  and  easy  office. 

That  thus  have  we  hastened  through  the  reigns  which  preceded  his  Majesty's,  during  which 
the  violations  of  our  rights  were  less  alarming,  because  repeated  at  more  distant  intcrvalJ. 
than  that  rap'd  and  bold  succession  of  injuries,  which  is  likely  to  distinguish  the  present  from 
all  other  periods  of  American  story.  Scarcely  have  our  nrnds  been  able  to  emerge  from  the 
astonishment  into  which  one  stroke  of  Parliamentary  thunder  has  involved  us,  before  another 
more  heavy  and  more  a\'irming  is  fallen  on  us.  Single  acts  of  tyranny  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
accidental  opinion  of  a  day ;  but  a  series  of  oppressions,  begun  at  a  distinguished  period,  and 
pursued  unalterably  through  every  changt  of  ministers,  too  plainly  prove  a  deliberate,  systemat- 
ical plan  of  reducing  us  to  slavery. 

•  I  ^  C.  a  c.  18      15  C.  2  c   II       is  C.  2  c.  7.      7  8  \V   M.  c.  aa.      11  \V      34  Anne      6  C  a  c.  13.— NOTE  BY  JEF 
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Act  for  grant-  That  the  act  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 
mg  certain  Qne  other  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  entitled  "  An  Act 

SUimp  act  ^"^  °^*'  ^^^  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  "  An  Act 

Act  declaring  And  one  other  act,  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  entitled  **  An  Act 
right  of  Par-  From  that  connected  chain  of   Parliamentary   usurpation,   which    has  already 

liament  oyer  been  the  subject  of  frequent  application  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  Houses  of 
Uic  Colonies.  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain;  and,  no  answers  having  yet  been  conde- 
toe dStiSon  scended  to  any  of  these,  we  shall  not  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a  repetition  of  the 
paper,  tea,  &c     matters  they  contained. 

Act  suspend-  But  that  one  other  act  passed  in  the  same  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  having 

ing  legislature  been  a  peculiar  attempt,  must  ever  require  peculiar  mention.  It  is  entitled 
of  New  York.      "An  Act 

One  free  and  independent  Legislature,  hereby  takes  upon  itself  to  suspend  the  powers  of 
another,  free  and  independent  as  itself;  thus  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  unknown  in  nature,  the 
creator  and  creature  of  its  own  power.  Not  only  the  principles  of  common  sense,  but  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  human  nature  must  be  surrendered  up,  before  his  Majesty's  subjects  here, 
can  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  they  hold  their  political  existence  at  the  will  of  a  British  Par- 
liament. Shall  these  governments  be  dissolved,  their  property  annihilated,  and  their  people 
reduced  to  a  state  of  nature,  at  the  imperious  breath  of  a  body  of  men  whom  they  never  saw, 
in  whom  they  never  confided,  and  over  whom  they  have  no  powers  of  punishment  or  removal, 
let  their  crimes  against  the  American  public  be  ever  so  great?  Can  any  one  reason  be  assigned, 
why  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  should  give  law 
to  four  millions  in  the  States  of  America,  every  individual  of  whom  is  equal  to  every  individual 
of  them  in  virtue,  in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength?  Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead 
of  being  a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed,  and  mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  should 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants:; 
distinguished,  too,  from  all  others,  by  this  singular  circumstance,  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  reach  of  fear,  the  only  restraining  motive  which  may  hold  the  hand  of  a  tyrant. 

That,  by  "An  Act  [14  G.  3.]  to  discontinue  in  such  manner,  and  for  such  time  as  are 
therein  mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or  shipping  of  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, at  the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
in  North  America  *,  which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  British  Parliament,  a  large  and 
populous  town,  whose  trade  was  their  sole  subsistence,  was  deprived  of  that  trade,  and  involved 
in  titter  ruin.  Let  us  for  a  while,  suppose  the  question  of  right  suspended,  in  order  to  examine 
this  act  on  principles  of  justice.  An  act  of  Parliament  had  been  passed,  imposing  duties  on 
teas,  to  be  paid  in  America,  against  which  act  the  Americans  had  protested,  as  inauthoritative. 
The  East  India  Company,  who,  till  that  time,  had  never  sent  a  pound  of  tea  to  America  on 
^eir  own  account,  step  forth  on  that  occasion,  the  asserters  of  Parliamentary  right,  and  send 
hither  many  shiploads  of  that  obnoxious  commodity.  The  masters  of  their  several  vessels, 
however,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  wisely  attended  to  admonition,  and  returned  with  their 
cargoes.  In  the  province  of  New  England  alone,  the  remonstrances  of  the  people  were  disre- 
garded, and  a  compliance,  after  being  many  days  waited  for,  was  flatly  refused.  Whether  in 
3iis,  the  master  of  the  vessel  was  governed  by  his  obstinacy,  or  his  instructions,  let  those  who 
know,  say.  There  are  extraordinary  situations  which  require  extraordinary  interposition. 
An  exasperated  people,  who  feel  that  they  possess  power,  are  not  easily  restrained  within 
limits  strictly  regular.  A  number  of  them  assembled  in  the  town  of  Boston,  threw  the  tea  into 
^e  ocean,  and  dispersed  without  doing  any  other  act  of  violence.  If  in  this  they  did  wrong, 
they  were  known,  and  were  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  against  which,  it  could  not  be 
objected,  that  they  had  ever,  in  any  instance,  been  obstructed  or  diverted  from  the  regular 
course,  in  favor  of  popular  offenders.  They  should,  therefore,  not  have  been  distrusted  on  this 
occasion.  But  that  ill-fated  colony  had  formerly  been  bold  in  the'r  enmities  aga-nst  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  were  now  devoted  to  ruin,  by  that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  momentous 
affairs  of  this  great  empire.  On  the  partial  representations  of  a  few  worthless  ministerial  de- 
pendants, whose  constant  office  it  had  been  to  keep  that  government  embroiled,  and  who,  by 
Iheir  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity  of  British  knighthood,  without  calling  for  a  party 
accused,  without  asking  a  proof,  without  attempting  a  distinction  between  the  guilty  and  the 
innocent,  the  whole  of  that  ancient  and  wealthy  town,  is  in  a  moment  reduced  from  opu'ence 
to  beggary.  Men  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  extending  the  British  commerce,  who  had  in- 
vested, in  that  place,  the  wealth  their  honest  endeavors  had  merited,  found  themselves  and 
their  families,  thrown  at  once  on  the  world  for  subsistence  by  its  charities.  Not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  had  been  concerned  in  the  act  complained  of;  many  of 
them  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  parts  beyond  sea ;  yet  all  were  involved  in  one 
indiscriminate  ruin,  by  a  new  executive  power,  unheard  of  till  then,  that  of  a  British  Parliament. 
A  property  of  the  value  of  many  millions  of  money,  was  sacrificed  to  revenge,  not  repay,  the 
loss  of  a  few  thousands.  This  is  administering  justice  with  a  heavy  hand  indeed!  And  when 
is  this  tempest  to  be  arrested  in  its  course?  Two  wharves  are  to  be  opened  again  when  his 
Majesty  shall  think  proper;  the  residue,  which  lined  the  extensive  shores  of  the  bay  of  Boston, 
arc  forever  interdicted  the  exercise  of  commerce.  This  little  exception  seems  to  have  been 
thrown  in  for  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of  setting  a  precedent  for  investing  his  Majesty  with 
legislative  powers.  If  the  pulse  of  his  peop'c  shall  beat  ca'mly  under  this  experiment,  another 
and  another  will  be  tried,  till  the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up.  It  would  be  an  insult  on 
common  sense,  to  pretend  that  this  exception  was  made,  in  order  to  restore  its  commerce  to 
that  great  town.  The  trade,  which  cannot  be  received  at  two  wharves  alone,  must  of  necessity 
he  transferred  to  some  other  place ;  to  which  it  will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  the  two  wharves. 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  would  be  an  insolent  and  cruel  mockery  at  the  annihilation  of  the 
town    of   Boston.  .         ,    .  ,  ,  ^  r.  , 

By  the  act  for  the  suppress-on  of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  town  of  Boston  [14  G.  .^.1.  passed 
also  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  a  murder  committed  there,  is.  if  the  Governor  pleases, 
to  lie  tried  in  the  court  of  Kings  Bench,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  by  a  jury  of  Middlesex. 
The  witnesses,  too,  on  receipt  of  such  a  sum  as  the  Governor  shall  think  it  reasonable  for  them 
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to  expend,  are  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  appear  at  the  trial.  This  is,  in  other  words,  taxing 
them  to  the  amount  of  their  recognizance ;  and  that  amount  may  be  whatever  a  governor 
pleases.  For  who,  does  his  Majesty  think,  can  be  prevailed  on  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  bearing  evidence  to  a  fact?  His  expenses  are  to  be  borne,  indeed,  as  they  shall 
be  estimated  by  a  governor;  but  who  are  to  feed  the  wife  and  children  whom  he  leaves  behind, 
and  who  have  had  no  other  subsistence  but  his  daily  labor?  Those  epidemical  disorders,  too, 
so  terrible  in  a  foreign  climate,  is  the  cure  of  them  to  be  estimated  among  the  articles  of 
expense,  and  their  danger  to  be  warded  off  by  the  almighty  power  of  a  Parliament?  And  the 
wretched  criminal,  if  he  happen  to  have  offended  on  the  American  side,  stripped  of  his  privilege 
of  trial  by  peers  of  his  vicinage,  removed  from  the  place  where  alone  full  evidence  could  be 
obtained,  without  money,  without  counsel,  without  friends,  without  exculpatory  proof,  is  tried 
before  judges  predetermined  to  condemn.  The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a  countryman  to  be 
torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  society,  in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Parliamentary 
tyranny,  would  merit  that  everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors  of  the  act!  A  clause, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  had  been  introduced  into  an  act  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  Majesty's 
reign,  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  better  securing  and  preserving  his  Majesty's  dockyards,  maga- 
zines, ships,  ammunition  and  stores  " ;  against  which,  as  meriting  the  same  censures,  the  several 
Colonies  have  already  protested. 

That  these  are  the  acts  of  power,  assumed  by  a  body  of  men  foreign  to  our  constitutions, 
and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  against  which  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
America,  enter  this,  our  solemn  and  determined  protest.  And  we  do  earnestly  entreat  his 
Majesty,  as  yet  the  only  mediatory  power  between  the  several  States  of  the  British  empire,  to 
recommend  to  his  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the  total  revocation  of  these  acts,  which,  how- 
ever nugatory  they  may  be,  may  yet  prove  the  cause  of  further  discontents  and  jealousies 
among  us. 

That  we  next  proceed  to  consider  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty,  as  holding  the  executive 
powers  of  the  laws  of  these  States,  and  mark  out  his  deviations  from  the  line  of  duty.     By  the 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  several  American  States,  his  Majesty  possesses 
the  power  of  refusing  to  pass  into  a  law.  any  bill  which  has  already  passed  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature.     His  Majesty,  however,  and  his  ancestors,  conscious  of  the  im- 
propriety of  opposing  their  single  opinion  to  the  united  wisdom  of  two  Houses  of  Parliaatent. 
while  their   proceedings   were   unbiased   by    interested   principles,    for   several   ages   past,   have 
modestly  declined  the  exercise  of  this  power,  in  that  part  of  his  empire  called  Great  Britain. 
But,  by  change  of  circumstances,  other  principles  than  those  of  justice  simply,  have  obtained 
an  influence  on  their  determinations.     The  aadition  of  new  States  to  the  British  empire  has 
produced  an   addition   of  new,   and,   sometimes,   opposite   interests.     It  is   now,   therefore,  the 
great  office  of  his  Majesty  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  nep^ative  power,  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  laws  by  any  one  legislature  of  the  empire,  which  might  bear  injuriously  on  the  rightf 
and  interests  of  another.     Yet  this  will  not  excuse  the  wanton  exercise  of  this  power,  which 
we  have  seen  his  Majesty  practice  on  the  laws  of  the  American   Legislature.     For  the  most 
trifling  reasons,  and,  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reason  at  all.  his  Majesty  has  rejected  laws 
of  the  most  salutary  tendency.     The  abolition  of  domestic  slavery  is  the  great  object  of  desire 
in  those  Colonies,  where  it  was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  infant  state.     But  previous  to 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  importations 
from  Africa.     Yet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effect  this,  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing  duties 
which  might  amount  to  a  prohibition,  having  been  hitherto  defeated  by  his  Majesty's  n^atitc; 
thus   preferring  the  immediate  advantages  of  a  few   British   corsairs,   to  the   lasting  interests 
of  the  American  States,  and  to  the  rights  of  human  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous 
practice.     Nay.  the  single  interposition  of  an  interested  individual  against  a  law  was  scarcely 
ever  known  to  fail  of  success,  though,  in  the  opposite  scale,  were  placed  the  interests  of  a  whole 
country.     That  this  is  so  shameful  an  abuse  of  a  power,  trusted  with  his   Majesty  for  other 
purposes,  as  if,  not  reformed,  would  call  for  some  legal  restrictions. 

While  equal  inattention  to  the  necessities  of  his  people  here,  has  his  Majesty  permitted  our 
laws  to  he  neglected,  in  England,  for  years,  neither  confirming  them  by  his  assent,  nor  annulling 
them  by  his  negative;  so  that,  such  of  them  as  have  no  suspending  clause,  we  hold  on  the 
most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  his  Majesty's  will ;  and  such  of  them  as  suspend  themselves  till 
his  Majesty  s  assent  be  obtained,  we  have  feared  might  be  called  into  existence  at  some  future 
and  distant  period,  when  time  and  change  of  circumstances  shall  have  rendered  them  destruc- 
tive to  his  people  here.  And.  to  render  this  grievance  still  more  oppressive,  his  Majesty,  by 
his  instructions,  has  laid  his  Governors  under  such  restrictions,  that  they  can  pass  no  law  of 
any  moment,  unless  it  have  such  suspending  clause :  so  that,  however  immediate  may  be  the 
call  for  legislative  interposition,  the  law  cannot  be  executed,  till  it  has  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
by  which  time  the  evil  may  have  spent  its  whole  force. 

Rut  in  what  terms  reconcilable  to  Majesty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  truth  shall  we 
speak  of  a  late  instruction  to  his  Majesty's  Governor  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia*  by  which 
he  is  forbidden  to  assent  to  any  law  for  the  division  of  a  county,  unless  the  new  county  will 
consent  to  have  no  representative  in  Assembly?  That  Colony  has  as  yet  affixed  no  bomidary 
to  the  westward.  Their  western  counties,  therefore,  are  of  an  indefinite  extent.  Some  of  thcro 
are  actually  seated  many  hundred  miles  from  their  eastern  limits.  Is  it  possible  then  that 
his  Majesty  can  have  bestowed  a  single  thought  on  the  situation  of  those  people    who    in  order 

attend 
litigation 
:  his  sub- 
that  and  submit  themselves  the  absolute  slaves  oy'his"so'verei[gn" will?'" Or  irit^rath^eV^'^t^S 
confine  the  legislative  body  to  their  present  numbers,  that  they  may  be  the  cheaper  bareain. 
whenever  they  shall  become  worth  a  purchase?  vucapcr  oai^u- 

One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  apinst  Tresilian,  and  the  other  Judges  of  Westminster 
Hall  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  for  which  they  suffered  death.^  traitorTto  tS 
country,  was.  that  they  had  advised  the  King,  that  he  might  dissolve  his  Parii^S?  ^".ny  ^?, 
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and  succeeding  kings  bave  adopted  the  opinion  of  these  unjust  judges.  Since  the  establish- 
ment, however,  of  5ie  British  constitution,  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  on  its  free  and  ancient 
principles,  neither  his  Majesty,  nor  his  ancestors,  have  exercised  such  a  power  of  dissolution 
in  the  island  of  Great  Britain ;  *  and  when  his  Majesty  was  petitioned  by  the  united  voice 
oi  his  people  there,  to  dissolve  the  present  Parliament,  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  them, 
his  ministers  were  heard  to  declare,  in  open  Parliament,  that  his  Majesty  possessed  no  such 
power  by  the  constitution.  But  how  different  their  language,  and  his  practice,  here!  To  de- 
clare, as  their  duty  required,  the  known  rights  of  their  country,  to  oppose  the  usurpation  of 
every  foreign  judicature,  to  disregard  the  imperious  mandates  of  a  minister  or  governor,  have 
been  the  avowed  causes  of  dissolving  Houses  of  Representatives  in  America.  But  if  such 
powers  be  really  vested  in  his  Majesty,  can  he  suppose  they  are  there  placed  to  awe  the  members 
from  such  purposes  as  these?  When  the  representative  body  have  lost  the  confidence  of  their 
constituents,  when  they  have  notoriously  made  sale  of  their  most  valuable  rights,  when  they 
have  assumed  to  themselves  powers  which  the  people  never  put  into  their  hands,  then,  indeed, 
tlieir  continuing  in  office  becomes  dangerous  to  the  State,  and  calls  for  an  exercise  of  the 
power  of  dissolution.  Such  being  the  cause  for  which  the  representative  body  should,  and 
should  not,  be  dissolved,  will  it  not  appear  strange,  to  an  unbiased  observer,  that  that  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  dissolved,  while  those  of  the  Colonies  have  repeatedly  incurred  that  sentence? 

But  your  Majesty,  or  your  Governors,  have  carried  this  power  beyond  every  limit  known 
or  provided  for  by  the  laws.  After  dissolving  one  House  of  Representatives,  they  have  refused 
to  call  another,  so  that,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  the  Legislature  provided  by  the  laws,  has 
been  out  of  existence.  From  the  nature  of  things,  every  society  must,  at  all  times,  possess 
within  itself  the  sovereign  powers  of  legislation.  The  feelings  of  human  nature  revolt  against 
the  supposition  of  a  State  so  situated,  as  that  it  may  not,  in  any  emergency,  provide  against 
dangers  which,  perhaps,  threaten  immediate  ruin.  While  those  bodies  are  in  existence  to 
whom  the  people  have  delegated  the  powers  of  legislation,  they  alone  possess,  and  may  exercise, 
those  powers.  But  when  they  are  dissolved,  by  the  lopping  off  of  one  or  more  of  their  branches, 
the  power  reverts  to  the  people,  who  may  use  it  to  unlimited  extent,  either  assembling  together 
in  person,  sending  deputies,  or  in  any  other  way  they  may  think  proper.  We  forbear  to  trace 
ccnsequences  further;  the  dangers  are  conspicuous  with  which  this  practice  is  replete. 

That  we  shall,  at  this  time  also,  take  notice  of  an  error  in  the  nature  of  our  land  holdings, 
which  crept  in  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  settlement.  The  introduction  of  the  Feudal  tenures 
into  the  kingdom  of  England,  though  ancient,  is  well  enough  understood  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  proper  light  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Saxon  settlement,  feudal  holdings  were  certainly 
altogether  unknown,  and  very  few,  if  any,  had  been  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Our  Saxon  ancestors  held  their  lands,  as  they  did  their  personal  piioperty,  in  abso- 
lute dominion,  disencumbered  with  any  superior,  answering  nearly  to  the  nature  of  those  pos- 
sessions which  the  feudalist  termed  allodial.  William  the  Norman,  first  introduced  that  system 
generally.  The  lands  which  had  belonged  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in 
the  subsequent  insurrections  of  his  reign,  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lands  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  These  he  granted  out,  subject  to  feudal  duties,  as  aid  he  also  those  of  a  g^reat 
number  of  his  new  subjects,  who,  by  persuasions  or  threats,  were  induced  to  surrender  them 
for  that  purpose.  But  still,  much  was  left  in  the  hands  of  his  Saxon  subjects,  held  of  no  superior. 
and  not  subject  to  feudal  conditions.  These,  therefore,  by  express  laws,  enacted  to  render  uni- 
form the  system  of  military  defence,  were  made  liable  to  the  same  military  duties  as  if  they  had 
been  feuds;  and  the  Norman  lawyers  soon  found  means  to  saddle  them,  also,  with  the  other 
feudal  burthens.  But  still  they  had  not  been  surrendered  to  the  king,  they  were  not  derived 
from  his  grant,  and  therefore  they  were  not  holden  of  him.  A  general  principle  was  introduced, 
that  "  all  lands  in  England  were  held  either  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  Crown  ** ;  but  this 
was  borrowed  from  those  holdings  which  were  truly  feudal,  and  only  applied  to  others  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration.  Feudal  holdings  were,  therefore,  but  exceptions  out  of  the  Saxon 
laws  of  possession,  under  which  all  lands  were  held  in  absolute  right.  These,  therefore,  still 
form  the  basis  or  groundwork  of  the  Common  law,  to  prevail  wheresoever  the  exceptions  have 
not  taken  place.  America  was  not  conquered  by  William  the  Norman,  nor  its  lands  sur- 
rendered to  him  or  any  of  his  successors.  Possessions  there  are,  undoubtedly,  of  the  allodial 
nature.  Our  ancestors,  however,  who  migrated  hither,  were  laborers,  not  lawyers.  The  ficti- 
tious principle,  that  all  lands  belong  originally  to  the  king,  they  were  early  persuaded  to 
believe  real,  and  accordingly  took  grants  of  their  own  lands  from  the  Crown.  And  while  the 
Crown  continued  to  grant  for  small  sums  and  on  reasonable  rents,  there  was  no  inducement 
to  arrest  the  error,  and  lay  it  open  to  public  view.  But  his  Majesty  has  lately  taken  on  him 
to  advance  the  terms  of  purchase  and  of  holding,  to  the  double  of  what  they  were;  by  which 
means,  the  acquisition  of  lands  being  rendered  difficult,  the  population  of  our  country  is  likely 
to  be  checked.  It  is  time,  therefore,  for  us  to  lay  this  matter  before  his  Majesty,  and  to  de- 
clare, that  he  has  no  right  to  grant  lands  of  himself.  From  the  nature  and  purpose  of  civil 
institutions,  all  the  lands  within  the  limits,  which  any  particular  party  has  circumscribed 
around  itself,  are  assumed  by  that  society,  and  subject  to  their  allotment ;  this  may  be  done  by 
themselves  ass^embled  collectively,  or  by  their  legislature,  to  whom  they  may  have  delegated 
sovereifirn  authority ;  and,  if  they  are  allotted  in  neither  of  these  ways,  each  individual  of  the 
society,  may  appropriate  to  himself  such  lands  as  he  finds  vacant,  and  occupancy  will  give  him 
titJe. 

That,  in  order  to  enforce  the  arbitrary  measures  before  complained  of,  his  Majesty  has, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  among  us  large  bodies  of  armed  forces,  not  made  up  of  the  people 
here,  nor  raised  by  the  authority  of  our  laws.  Did  his  Majesty  possess  such  a  right  as  this, 
it  might  swallow  up  all  our  other  rights,  whenever  he  should  think  proper.  But  his  Majesty 
has  no  right  to  land  a  single  armed  man  on  our  shores ;  and  those  whom  he  sends  here  are 

•  On  further  inquiry,  I  find  two  instances  of  dissolutions  before  the  Parliament  would,  of  it.self,  have  been 
at  an  end,  viz.:  the  Parliament  called  to  meet  August  24,  1698,  was  dissolved  by  King  William,  December 
xo.  X700,  and  a  new  one  was  called  to  meet  February  6,  1701,  which  was  also  dissolved,  November  n,  1701,  and 
a  new  one  met  December  30, 1701.— Note  by  Jefferson. 
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dbolaBATion  of  INDBPBNDBNOB* 

A  Declaration  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
General  Congress  assembled. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  [inherent  and]  inalienable  rights ;  certain 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes'  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
canses;  and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufiFerable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations,  [begun  at  a  distinguished  period  and]  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new 
guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of 
these  colonies:  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  [ex- 
punge] their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  alter 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  [unremitting]  injuries  and  usurpations  [among 
which  appears  no  solitary  fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest,  but  repeated 
all  have}  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  all  havinj? 
states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world  [for  tlie  truth 
of  which  we  pledge  a  faith  yet  unsullied  by  falsehood.] 

lie  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the 
public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be  ob- 
tained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable, 
and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  [and  continually]  for 
opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions  to  cause  others  to  be 
elected,  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  re- 
lumed to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise,  the  state  remaining,  in  the 
meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  convul- 
sions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;    for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass 

•The  parts  struck  out  by  Oonprress  are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed  in  brackets 
those  inserted  by  Congress  are  placed  in  the  marjifin.  In  paragraph  2,  line  2,  the  edition  of 
jEFFERSO.>i*S  Writings,  printed  by  Congress,  and  also  the  FORD  EDITION  jfive  "  inalien- 
able rights  '•  as  the  text  in  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration.  In  the  first  draft  of  the 
instrument  Jefferson  wrote  '*  unalienable'\  which  hechanjfed  to  '-^inalienable'^  in  the  draft 
reported  to  Congress.  In  the  United  States  Statutes  At  Large  the  word  is  ''unalienable  ". 
The  Hon.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  gives  a  certification  of  the  text  in  the  following 
letter : 

Department  of  State,        \ 
John  P.  Foley,  Esq.,  Washington,  May  4, 1900,  f 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

SIR— In  re.sponse  to  your  letter,  ♦  ♦  •  I  have  to  advise  you  that  the  text  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  (the  original  MS.)  as  signed  by  the  delegates,  reads,  at  the  point 
of  your  inquiry — "  unalienable  rights",  while  the  text  of  Jefferson's  MS.  draft,  as  amended 
in  committee  by  Franklin  and  Adams,  reads  "  inalienable  rights".  The  latter  is  the  paper 
printed  in  Ford's  edition  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  in  fac  simile.    *    *    *  uv  h  \v 

-EonOR. 
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Others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new 
appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  [suffered]  the  administration  of  justice  [totally  to  cease  in  some 
of  these  states]  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  [our]  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  [by  a  self -assumed  power],  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us  in  times  of  peace  standing  armies  [and  ships  of  war] 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to.  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitutions  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation  for  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us;  for  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial  from  punishment  for  any  murders 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States;  for  cutting  off 
our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our 
consent ;  for  depriving  us  [  ]  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  for  transport- 
ing us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences ;  for  abolishing  the  free 
system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an 
example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 
[states] ;  for  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments;  for  suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legis- 
late for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  [ivithdrawing  his  governors,  and  declar- 
ing  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection]. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  de- 
stroyed the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny  already  begun  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  [    ]  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to 
bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friend^ 
and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  [  ]  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  [of  existence]. 

[He  has  incited  treasonable  insurrections  of  our  fellow  citizens ,  with  the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

lie  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  tnost 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  nevff 
offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hem; 
sphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pi- 
ratical warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  ts  the  warfare  of  the  chbis- 
riAN  king  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  bien 
should  be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing 
eifery  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce- 
And  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  dy^f 
he  is  nozv  exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase 
that  liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  upon  whofff 
he  also  obtruded  them:  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  fhf 
LIBERTIES  of  onc  pcoplc,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  commit  agaif^^ 
the  LIVES  of  another]. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  r«' 
peated  injuries. 

A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  [  ]  people  [who  mean  to  be  free.  Fut*f^ 
ages  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  («^ 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  lay  a  foundation  so  broad  and  tf'i^^^ 
guised  for  tyranny  over  a  people  fostered  and  fi.red  in  principles  of  freedotnl 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  W^ 
warned  them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  l«'l 
jurisdiction  over  [these  our  states].  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circon*- 
stances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here  [no  one  of  which  could  warfd*^ 
so  strange  a  pretension:  that  these  were  effected  at  the  expense  of  our  own  blooi 
and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the  strength  of  Great  Britain:  /At'** 
constituting  indeed  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had  adopted  onecov^' 
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mou  king,  tlierehy  laying  ^  foundation  for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with 
them;  but  that  submission  to  their  parliament  was  no  part  of  our  constitution, 
nor  ever  in  idea,  if  history  may  be  credited:  and],  we  [  ]  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity  [as  well  as  to]  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred 
to  disavow  these  usurpations  which  [were  likely  to]  interrupt  our  connection 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of 
consanguinity  [and  when  occasions  have  been  given  them,  by  the  regular 
course  of  their  laws,  of  removing  from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our 
harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re-established  them  in  power.  At 
this  very  time  too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to  send  over  not 
only  soldiers  of  our  common  blood,  but  Scotch  and  foreign  mercenaries  to 
invade  and  destroy  us.  These  facts  have  given  the  last  stab  to  agonising 
affection,  and  manly  spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling  breth- 
ren.  We  must  endeavor  *to  forget  our  former  love  for  them,  and  hold  them 
as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.  We  might 
liove  been  a  free  and  a  great  people  together ;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur 
and  of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it  so,  since  they  will  have 
it.  The  road  to  happiness  and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too.  We  will  tread  it 
apart  from  them,  and],  acquiesce  in* the  necessity  which  denounces  our  [eter- 
uai]  separation  [    ]  ! 
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We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  good  people  of  these  [states  reject 
and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  all  others  who 
may  hereafter  claim  by,  through  or  under 
them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  connec- 
tion which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
tween us  and  the  people  or  parliament  of 
Great  Britain:  and  finally  we  do  assert  and 
declare  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states],  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  "have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
ive  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortimes,  and  our  sacred  honor 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  General  Congress 
assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly 
publish  and  declare*  that  these  united  colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent states:  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  estab- 
lish commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right 
do. 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each 
other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor. — i,  19.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  42. 
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PREAMBLE  TO  THE  VIRGINIA  OONSTITI7TION 

Whereas,  the  delegates  and  representatives  of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  in  conventioe 
assembled,   on   the   twenty-ninth   day  of  June,   in   the  year  of  our   Lord   one  thousand^  seven 
hundred   and   seventy-six,   reciting   and   declaring,   that   whereas   George   the   Third,    King   of 
Great    Britain   and    Ireland,    and    Elector   of    Hanover,    before   that   time   intrusted   with    the 
exercise  of  the  kingly  office  in  the  government  of  Virginia,   had  endeavored  to  pervert  the 
same  uito  a  detestcble  and  insupportable  tyranny,  by  putting  his  negative  on  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good ;  by  denying  hid  governors  permission  to  pass 
laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  for  his  assent, 
and  vhcn  so  svspcnded,  neglecting  to  attend  to  them   for  many  years;  by  refusing  to   pass 
.certain  other  laws  unless  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  them  would  relinquish  the  inalienable 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature ;  by  dissolving  legislative  assemblies,  repeatedly  and 
continually,  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  of  the  tights  of  the  people;  when 
dissolved  by   refusing  to  call   others   for  a   long  space  of  time,   thereby   leaving  the  political 
system  without  any  legislative  head;  by  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  population  of  our  country, 
and  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners;  by  keeping  among 
us,  in  time  of  peace,  standing  armies  and  ships  of  war;  by  affecting  to  render  Uie  military 
independent  of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power;  by  combining  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
foreign   jurisdictiouv   giving   his   assent  to   their   pretended   acts   of   legislation   for   quartering 
large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us;  for  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world; 
for  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  ouf  consent;   for  depriving  us  of  the  benefit  of  trial  by 
jury;    for   trunsporting  us   beyond  the   seas    for   trial   for   pretended   offences;    for   suspending 
our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  au 
cases  whatsoever;  by  plundering  our  seas,  ravaging  our  coasts,  burning  our  towns,   and  de- 
stroying  tlie   lives   of   our   people ;    by    inciting    msurrection    of    our    fellow-subjects    with   the 
allurements  of  forfeiture  and  confiscation;  by  prompting  our  negroes  to  rise  in  arms  among 
us — those  very  negroes  whom,  by  an  inhuman  use  of  his  negative,  he  had  refused  us  permis- 
sion  to   exclude   by   law ;   by   endeavoring   to   bring   on   the   inhabitants   of   our   frontiers  the 
merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 
all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions  of  existence;   by  transporting  hither  a   large  tormy   of  -foreign 
mercenaries  to  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and  tyranny,  then  already  begun,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation ;   by  answering 
our  repeated  petitions  for  redress  with  a  repetition  of  our  injuries ;  and  finally,  by  abandoning  the 
helm  of  government  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  allegiance  and  protection — ^by  which  several 
acts   of   misrule,   the   government   of   this   country,   as   before   exercised   under   the   crown  of 
Great  Britain,  was  totally  dissolved — did,  therefore,  having  maturely  considered,  the  premises, 
and   viewing  with   great  concern   the  deplorable  condition   to   which   this   once   happy  country 
would    be    reduced    unless    soire    regular,    adequate    irode    of   civil    policy    shopld   be   speedil?- 
adopted,   and   in   compliance   with   the   recommendation   of   the   general   Congress,    ordain  antf 
declare  a  form  of  government  of  Virginia. — Poore's  Federal  and  State  Constitutions. 
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a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellatioa  which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.  They  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  wnich  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  whicH 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

1  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  dimculties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  \egsl 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  go  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  grotmd.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional;  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opmion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  maJce.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.^ 
ym,  I.    FoBD  ED,,  viii,  i.    (March  4,  i8ox.) 
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>\'onien  are  exempted  from  labor  generally,  but  negro  women  are  not.  In  this,  then,  the 
Southern  States  have  an  advantage  as  the  article  now  stands.  It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that 
slavery  is  necessary,  because  the  commodities  they  raise  would  be  too  dear  for  mailcet  if 
cultivated  by  freemen ;  but  now  it  is  said  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  is  the  dearest. 

Mr.  Payne  urged  the  original  resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  of  the  States 
to  the  number  of  souls. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  of  opinion,  that  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  was  the  best  estimate 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to  obtain  such  a  valuation.  This  is  the  true 
barometer  of  wealth.  The  one  now  proposed  is  imperfect  in  itseCf,  and  unequal  between  the 
States.  It  has  been  objected  that  negroes  eat  the  food  of  freemen,  and.  therefore,  should  be 
taxed ;  horses  also  eat  the  food  of  freemen ;  therefore  they  also  should  be  taxed.  It  has  been 
said  too,  that  in  carrying  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the  State  is  to  pay,  we  do  no  more 
than  those  States  themselves  do,  who  always  take  slaves  into  the  estimate  of  the  taxes  the 
individual  is  to  pay.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel.  In  the  Southern  colonies  slaves  pervade 
the  whole  colony ;  but  they  do  not  pervade  the  whole  continent.  That  as  to  the  original 
resolution  of  Congress,  to  proportion  the  quotas  according  to  the  souls,  it  was  temporary  only, 
and  related  to  the  moneys  heretofore  emitted:  whereas  we  are  now  entering  into  a  new  compact, 
and  therefore  stand  on  original  ground. 

August  I.  The  question  being  put,  the  amendment  proposed  was  rejected  by  the  votes  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  against  those  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  divided. 

The  other  article  was  in  these  words.  "  Art.  XVII.  In  determining  questions,  each  colony 
shall  have  one  vote." 

July  30,  31,  August  I.  Present  forty-one  members.  Mr.  Chase  observed  this  article  was  the 
most  likely  to  divide  us,  of  any  one  proposed  in  the  draught  then  under  consideration :  that  the 
larger  colonies  had  threatened  they  would  not  confederate  at  all.  if  their  weight  in  Congress 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  numbers  of  people  they  added  to  the  confederacy ;  while  the  smaller 
ones  declared  against  a  union,  if  they  did  not  retain  an  equal  vote  for  the  protection  of  their 
rights.  That  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  bring  the  parties  together,  as.  should  we 
sever  from  each  other,  either  no  foreign  power  will  ally  with  us  at  all,  or  the  different  States 
will  form  different  alliances,  and  thus  increase  the  horrors  of  those  scenes  of  civil  war  and 
bloodshed,  which  in  such  a  state  of  separation  and  independence,  would  render  us  a  miserable 
people.  That  our  importance,  our  interests,  our  peace  required  that  we  should  confederate, 
and  that  mutual  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  effect  a  compromise  of  this  difficult  question.  He 
was  of  opinion,  the  smaller  colonies  would  lose  their  rights,  if  they  were  not  in  some  instances 
allowed  an  ecjual  vote ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  discrimination  should  take  place  among  the 
questions  which  would  come  before  Congress.  That  the  smaller  States  should  be  secured  in  all 
questions  concerning  life  or  liberty,  and  the  greater  ones,  in  all  respecting  property.  He 
therefore,  proposed,  that  in  votes  relating  to  money,  the  voice  of  each  colony  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

Dr.  Franklin  thought,  that  the  votes  should  be  so  proportioned  in  all  cases.  He  took  notice 
that  the  Delaware  counties  had  bound  up  their  delegates  to  disagree  to  this  article.  He  thought 
it  a  very  extraordinar>'  language  to  be  held  by  any  State,  that  they  would  not  confederate  with  us. 
unless  we  would  let  them  dispose  of  our  money.  Certainly,  if  we  vote  equally,  we  ought  to  pay 
cfiually ;  but  the  smaller  States  will  hardly  purchase  the  privilege  at  this  price.  That  had  he 
lived  in  a  State  where  the  representation,  originally  equal,  had  become  unequal  by  time  and 
accident,  he  might  have  submitted  rather  than  disturb  government;  but  that  we  should  be  very 
wrong  to  set  out  in  this  practice,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  establish  what  is  right.  That  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  latter  had  made  the  objection  which  the 
smaller  States  now  do  ;  but  experience  had  proved  that  no  unfairness  had  ever  been  shown  them: 
that  their  advocates  had  prognosticated  that  it  would  again  happen,  as  in  times  of  old,  that  the 
whale  would  swallow  Jonas,  but  he  thought  the  prediction  reversed  in  event,  and  that  Jonas  had 
swallowed  the  whale :  for  the  Scotch  had  in  fact  got  possession  of  the  government,  and  gave  laws 
to  the  English.  He  reprobated  the  original  agreement  of  Congress  to  vote  by  colonies,  and. 
therefore,  was  for  their  voting,  in  all  cases,  according  to  the  number  of  taxables. 

Dr  Witherspoon  opposed  every  alteration  of  the  article.  All  men  admit  that  a  confederacy 
is  necessary  Should  the  idea  get  abroad  that  there  is  likely  to  be  no  union  amon^  us,  it  will 
dan:p  the  minds  of  the  people,  diminish  the  glory  of  our  struggle,  and  lessen  its  importance: 
because  it  will  open  to  our  view  future  prospects  of  war  and  dissension  among  ourselves.  If  an 
ccual  vote  be  refused,  the  smaller  States  will  become  vassals  to  the  larger;  and  all  experience 
his  shown  that  the  vassals  and  subjects  of  free  States  are  the  most  enslaved.  He  instanced 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  the  provinces  of  Rome.  He  observed  that  foreign  powers,  discovering 
this  blemish  would  make  it  a  handle  for  disengaging  the  smaller  States  from  so  unequal  a 
confederacy  That  the  colonies  should  in  fact  be  considered  as  individuals;  and  that,  as  sucb, 
in  all  (lisDiitcs.  thev  should  have  an  equal  vote;  that  they  are  now  collected  as  individua.s 
making  a  bargain  with  each  other,  and,  of  course,  had  a  right  to  vote  as  individuals.  That  in 
the  East  India  Company  they  voted  by  persons,  and  not  by  their  proportion  of  stock.  That  tlie 
Uelgic  confederacy  voted  by  provinces.  That  in  (luestions  of  war  the  smaller  States  were  as 
nnich  interested  as  the  larger,  and  therefore,  should  vote  equally;  and  indeed,  that  the  larger 
States  were  more  likelv  to  bring  war  on  the  confederacy,  in  proportion  as  their  frontier  was  more 
extensive.  He  admitted  that  equality  of  representation  was  an  excellent  principle,  but  then  " 
must  be  of  things  which  are  co-ordinate:  that  is.  of  things  similar,  and  of  the  same  nature:  that 
nothing  relating  to  individuals  could  ever  come  before  Congress;  nothing  but  what  would 
respect  colonies.  He  distinguished  between  an  incorporating  and  a  federal  union.  The  union 
of  England  was  an  incorporating  one:  yet  Scotland  had  suffered  by  that  union;  for  that  its 
inhabitants  were  drawn  from  it  by  the  hopes  of  places  and  employments:  nor  was  it  an  instance 
of  e(|uality  of  representation  :  because,  while  Scotland  was  allowed  nearly  a  thirteenth  of  re?re- 
Lsentation.  thev  were  to  i)av  only  one-fortieth  of  the  land  tax.  He  expressed  his  hopes,  that  m 
ic  present  enlightened  state  of  men's  minds,  we  might  expect  a  lasting  confederacy,  if  it  was 
n?nde<l   on    fair   principles. 
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John  Adams  advocated  the  voung  in  proportion  to  numbers.  He  said  that  we  stand  here 
as  the  representatives  of  the  people :  that  in  some  States  the  people  arc  many,  in  others  they  are 
few ;  that  therefore,  their  vote  here  should  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  from  whom  it  comes. 
Reason,  justice  and  equity  never  had  weight  enough  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  govern  the 
councils  of  men.  It  is  interest  alone  which  does  it,  and  it  is  interest  alone  which  can  be  trusted : 
that  therefore  the  interests  within  doors,  should  be  the  mathematical  representatives  of  the 
interests  without  doors:  that  the  individuality  of  the  colonies  is  a  mere  sound.  Does  the 
individuality  of  a  colony  increase  its  wealth  or  numbers?  If  it  does,  pay  equally.  If  it  does 
not  add  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  confederacy,  it  cannot  add  to  their  rights,  nor  weigh  in 
argument.  A.  has  £50,  B.  £500,  C.  £1000  in  partnership.  Is  it  just  they  should  equally 
dispose  of  the  moneys  of  the  partnership?  It  has  been  said,  we  are  independent  individuals 
making  a  bargain  together.  The  question  is  not  what  we  are  now,  but  what  we  ought  to  be 
when  our  bargain  shall  be  made.  The  confederacy  is  to  make  us  one  individual  only;  it  is  to 
form  us  like  separate  parcels  of  metal,  into  one  common  mass.  We  shall  no  longer  retain  our 
separate  individuality,  but  become  a  single  individual  as  to  all  questions  submitted  to  the  con- 
federacy. Therefore,  all  those  reasons,  which  prove  the  justice  and  expediency  of  equal  repre- 
sentation in  other  assemblies,  hold  good  here.  It  has  been  objected  that  a  proportional  vote 
will  endanger  the  smaller  States.  We  answer  that  an  equal  vote  will  endanger  the  larger. 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts,  are  the  three  greater  colonies.  Consider  their  dis- 
tance, their  difference  of  produce,  of  interests,  and  of  manners,  and  it  is  apparent  they  can  never 
have  an  interest  or  inclination  to  combine  for  the  oppression  of  the  smaller :  that  the  smaller 
will  naturally  divide  on  all  questions  with  the  larger.  Rhode  Island,  from  its  relation,  similarity 
and  intercourse,  will  generally  pursue  the  same  objecls  with  Massachusetts;  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  with  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Rush  took  notice,  that  the  decay  of  the  liberties  of  the  Dutch  republic  proceeded  from 
three  causes,  i.  The  perfect  unanimity  requisite  on  all  occasions.  2.  Their  obligation  to  consult 
their  constituents.  3.  Their  voting  by  provinces.  This  last  destroyed  the  equality  of  rep- 
resentation, and  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain  also  are  sinking  from  the  same  defect.  That  a 
part  of  our  rights  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  our  legislatures.  There,  it  was  admitted,  there 
should  be  an  equality  of  representation.  Another  part  of  our  rights  is  deposited  in  the  hands 
of  Congress:  why  is  it  not  equally  necessary  there  should  be  an  equal  representation  there? 
Were  it  possible  to  collect  the  whole  body  of  the  people  together,  they  would  determine  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  them  by  their  majority.  Why  should  not  the  same  majority  decide  when 
voting  here,  by  their  representatives?  The  larger  colonies  are  so  providentially  divided  in  situ- 
4tion,  as  to  render  every  fear  of  their  combining  visionary.  Their  interests  are  different,  and 
their  circumstances  dissimilar.  It  is  more  probable  they  will  become  rivals,  and  leave  it  in  the 
power  of  the  smaller  States  to  give  preponderance  to  any- scale  they  please.  The  voting  by  the 
number  of  free  inhabitants,  will  have  one  excellent  effect,  that  of  inducing  the  colonies  to  dis- 
courage slavery,  and  to  encourage  the  increase  of  their  free  inhabitants. 
[  Mr.  Hopkms  observed,  there  were  four  larger,  four  smaller,  and  four  middle-sized  colonies. 

That  the  four  largest  would  contain  more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  confederated  States, 
and  therefore,  would  govern  the  others  as  they  should  please.  That  histoi^  affords  no  instance 
of  such  a  thing  as  equal  representation.  The  Germanic  body  votes  by  States.  The  Helvetic 
bod^  does  the  same;  and  so  docs  the  Belgic  confederacy.  That  too  little  is  known  of  the 
ancient  confederations,  to  say  what  was  their  practice. 

Mr.  Wilson  thought,  that  taxation  should  be  in  proportion  to  wealth,  but  that  representation 
should  accord  with  the  number  of  freemen.     That  government  is  a  collection  or  result  of  the 
wills  of  all :  that  if  any  government  could  speak  the  will  of  all,  it  would  be  perfect ;  and  that, 
to  far  as  it  departs  from  this,  it  becomes  imperfect.     It  has  been  said  that  Congress  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  States,  not  of  individuals.     I  say,  that  the  objects  of  its  care  are  all  the  individuals 
of  the  States.     It  is  strange  that  annexing  the  name  of  "  State  "  to  ten  thousand  men,  should 
give  them  an  equal  right  with  forty  thousand.     This  must  be  the  effect  of  magic,  not  of  reason. 
As  to  those  matters  which  are  referred  to  Congress,  we  are  not  so  many  States ;  we  are  one  large 
State.     "We   lay   aside   our   individuality,   whenever   we   come   here.     The   Germanic   body   is   a 
burlesque  on  government ;  and  their  practice,  on  any  point,  is  a  sufficient  authority  and  proof  that 
it  is  wrong.     The  greatest  imperfection  in  the  constitution  of  the  Belgic  confederacy  is  their 
voting  by  provinces.     The  interest  of  the  whole  is  constantly  sacrificed  to  that  of  the  small  States. 
The  history  of  the  war  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  sufficiently  proves  this.     It  is  asked,  shall 
nine  colonies  put  it  into  the  power  of  four  to  govern  them  as  they  please  ?     I  invert  the  question, 
and  ask,  shall  two  millions  of  people  put  it  in  the  power  of  one  million  to  govern  them  as  they 
please?     It   is  pretended,   too,  that   the   smaller  colonies   will   be   in   danger   from   the  greater, 
opeak  in  honest  language  and  say,  the  minority  will  be  in  danger  from  the  majority.     And  is 
there  an  assembly  on  earth,  where  this  danger  may  not  be  equally  pretended  ?     The  truth  is.  that 
our  proceedings  will  then  be  consentaneous  with   the  interests   of   the   majority,   and   so   they 
ooffbt  to  be.     The  probability  is  much  greater,  that  the  larger  States  will  disagree,  than  that  they 
Mrifi  combine.     I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  invent  a  possible  case,  or  to  suggest  any  one  thing  on 
earth,  which  shall  be  for  the  interests  of  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  and  which 
'^irill  not  also  be  for  the  interest  of  the  other  States. 

These  articles,  reported  July  12,  '76,  were  debated  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time,  for  two 
Vcars,  were  ratified  July  9,  78,  by  ten  States,  by  New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  of  the 
s^me  year,  and  by  Delaware  on  the  23d  of  February  follow»ing.  Maryland  alone  held  off  two 
3rears  more,  acceding  to  them  March  i,  '81,  and  thus  closing  the  obligation. — i,  26.  Ford  ed.,  i,  38. 
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A  BILL  FOR  ESTABLISHING  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Section  x.  Well  aware  that  the  opinions  and  belief  of  men  depend  not  on  their  own  wilU 
but  follow  involuntarily  the  evidence  proposed  to  their  minds;  that  Almighty  God  hath  created 
the  mind  free,  and  manifested  His  supreme  will  that  free  it  shall  remain  by  making  it  altogether 
insusceptible  of  restraint :  that  ail  attempts  to  influence  it  by  temporal  punishments  or  burthens, 
or  by  civil  incapacitations,  tend  only  to  beget  habits  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness,  and  are  a 
departure  from  the  plan  of  the  Holy  Author  of  our  religion,  who  being  Lord  both  of  body  and 
mind,  yet  chose  not  to  propagate  it  by  coercions  on  either,  as  was  in  his  Almighty  power  to 
do,  but  to  exalt  it  by  its  influence  on  reason  alone :  that  the  impious  presumption  of  legislature 
and  ruler,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  who,  being  themselves  but  fallible  and  uninspired  men. 
have  assumed  dominion  over  the  faith  of  others,  setting  up  their  own  opinions  and  modes  of 
thinking  as  the  only  true  and  infallible,  and  as  such  endeavoring  to  impose  them  on  others, 
hath  established  and  maintained  false  religions  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  through 
all  time:  That  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish  contributions  of  money  for  the  propagation  of  opin- 
ions which  he  disbelieves  and  abhors  is  sinful  and  tyrannical;  that  even  the  forcing  him  to 
support  this  or  that  teacher  of  his  own  religious  persuasion,  is  depriving  him  of  the  comfort- 
able liberty  of  giving  his  contributions  to  the  particular  pastor  whose  morals  he  would  make 
his  pattern,  and  whose  powers  he  feels  most  persuasive  to  righteousness;  and  is  withdrawing 
from  the  ministry  those  temporary  rewards,  which,  proceeding  from  an  approbation  of  their 
personal  conduct,  are  an  additional  incitement  to  earnest  and  unremitting  labors  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind,  that  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  any 
more  tUaii  our  opinions  in  physics  or  geometry ;  and  therefore  the  proscribing  any  citizen  as 
unworthy  the  public  confidence  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  office  of 
trust  or  emolument,  unless  he  profess  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving 
him  injudiciously  of  those  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, he  has  a  natural  right;  that  it  tends  also  to  corrupt  the  principles  of  that  very  religion 
it  is  meant  to  encourage,  by  bribing  with  a  monopoly  of  worldly  honors  and  emoluments,  those 
who  will  externally  profess  and  conform  to  it ;  that  though  indeed  these  are  criminals  who  do 
not  withstand  such  temptation,  yet  neither  are  those  innocent  who  lay  the  bait  in  their  way ; 
that  the  opinions  of  men  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government,  nor  under  its  jurisdiction ; 
that  to  suffer  the  civil  magistrate  to  intrude  his  powers  into  the  field  of  opinion,  and  to  restrain 
the  profession  or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposition  of  their  ill  tendency  is  a  dangerous 
lallacy  which  at  once  destroys  all  religious  liberty,  because,  he  being  of  course  judge  of  that 
tendency,  will  make  his  opinions  the.  rule  of  judgment,  and  approve  or  condemn  the  senti- 
ments of  others  only  as  they  shall  square  with  or  differ  from  his  own;  that  it  is  time  enough 
for  the  rightful  purposes  of  civil  government  for  its  officers  to  interfere  when  principles  break 
out  into  overt  acts  against  peace  and  good  order;  and  finally,  that  truth  is  g^reat  and  will 
])revail  if  left  to  herself;  that  she  is  the  proper  and  sufficient  antagonist  to  error,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  conflict  unless,  by  human  interposition,  disarmed  of  her  natural 
weapons,  free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely 
to  contradict  them : 

Sect.  ii.  We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  do  enact  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatsoever,  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restrained,  molested,  or  burthened  in  his  body  or  goods,  or  shall  otherwise  suffer  on  account 
of  his  religious  opinions  or  belief;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  free  to  profess,  and  by  argument  to 
maintain,  the'r  opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  the  same  shall  in  no  wise  diminish, 
enlarge,  or  affect  their  civil  capacities. 

Sect.  hi.  And  though  we  well  know  that  this  Assembly,  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  legislation  only,  have  no  power  to  restrain  the  acts  of  succeeding  Assem- 
hlies,  constituted  with  powers  equal  to  our  own,  and  that,  therefore,  to  declare  this  act  to  be 
irrevocable  would  be  of  no  effect  in  !aw ;  yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  the 
rights  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  that  if  any  act  shall  be  here- 
after pn^scd  to  repeal  the  present  or  to  narrow  its  operations,  such  act  will  be  an  infringement 
of  natural  right. — viii,  454.    Ford  ed.,  ii,  237.     (1786.) 
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KBNTUOK7  BBSOLUTIONB 

X.  Resolved,  That  the  several  States  composing  the  United  States  of  America,  are  not 
tmited  on  the  principle  of  unlimited  submission  to  their  General  Government;  but  that,  by  a 
compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States,  and  of  Amendments 
thereto,  they  constituted  a  General  Government  for  special  purposes, — delegated  to  that  govern- 
ment certain  definite  powers,  reserving,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government ;  and  that  whensoever  the  General  Government  assumes  undelegated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force:  that  to  this  compact  each  State  acceded  as 
a  State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming,  as  to  itself,  the  other  party:  that  the 
Government  created  by  this  compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Con- 
stitution, the  measure  of  its  powers :  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  powers 
having  no  common  judge,  each  partv  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  ot  redress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  delegated  to  Congress  a 
power  to  punish  treason,  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States, 
piracies,  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  and 
no  other  crimes  whatsoever :  and  it  being  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  people",  therefore  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798.  and  intituled 
"  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against 

the  United  States ' ".  as  also  the  act  passed  by  them  on  the day  of  June,  1789,  intituled  "  An 

Act  to  punish  frauds  committed  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States"  (and  all  their  other  acts 
which  assume  to  create,  define,  or  punish  crimes,  other  than  those  so  enumerated  in  the  Consti- 
tution), are  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force:  and  that  the  power  to  create,  define,  and  punish 
such  other  crimes  is  reserved,  and,  of  right,  appertains  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  respective 
States,  each  within  its  own  territory. 

3.  Resolved,  That  it  is  true  as  a  general  principle,  and  is  also  expressly  declared  by  one  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  that  "  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people  " ;  and  that  no  power  over  the  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  or  freedom  of  the 
press  being  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
all  lawful  powers  respecting  the  same  did  of  right  remain,  and  were  reserved  to  the  States  or 
the  people;  that  thus  was  manifested  their  determination  to  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of 
judging  how  far  the  licentiousness  of  speech  and  of  the  press  may  be  abridged  without  lessening 
their  useful  freedom,  and  how  far  those  abuses  which  cannot  be  separated  from  their  use  should 
be  tolerated,  rather  than  the  use  be  destroyed.  And  thus  also  they  guarded  against  all  abridg- 
ment by  the  United  States  of  the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  exercises,  and  retained  to 
themselves  the  right  of  protecting  the  same,  as  this  State,  by  a  law  passed  on  the  general  demand 
of  its  citizens,  had  already  protected  them  from  all  human  restraint  or  interference.  And  that 
in  addition  to  this  general  principle  and  express  declaration,  another  and  more  special  pro- 
vision has.  been  made  by  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  declares, 
that  "  Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  " ;  thereby  guarding  in 
the  same  sentence,  and  under  the  same  words,  the  freedom  of  religion,  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press:  insomuch,  that  whatever  violated  either,  throws  down  the  sanctuary  which  covers  the 
others,  and  that  libels,  falsehoods,  and  defamation,  equally  with  heresy  and  false  religion,  are 
withheld  from  the  cognizance  of  Federal  tribunals.  That,  therefore,  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1798,  intituled  "An  Act  in  addition  to  the  act 
intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  States '  "  which  does 
abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  not  law,  but  is  altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

4.  Resolved,  That  alien  friends  are  under  the  jurisdiction  and  protection  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  wherein  they  are ;  that  no  power  over  them  has  been  delegated  to  the  United  States,  nor 
prohibited  to  the  individual  States,  distinct  from  their  power  over  citizens.  And  it  being  true 
as  a  general  principle,  and  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  having  also  declared,  that 
**  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people  ",  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States,  passed  on  the  day  of  July,    1798,  intituled  "An  Act  concerning  aliens", 

which  assumes  powers  over  alien  friends,  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  is  not  law,  but  is 
altogether  void,  and  of  no  force. 

5.  Resolved,  That  in  addition  to  the  general  principle,  as  well  as  the  express  declaration, 
that  powers  not  delegated  are  reserved,  another  and  more  special  provision,  inserted  in  the 
Constitution  from  abundant  caution,  has  declared  that  "  the  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808":  that  this  Commonwealth  does  admit  the  migration 
of  alien  friends,  described  as  the  subject  of  the  said  act  concerning  aliens:  that  a  provision 
against  prohibiting  their  migration,  is  a  provision  against  all  acts  equivalent  thereto,  or  it  would 
be  nugatory :  that  to  remove  them  when  migrated,  is  equivalent  to  a  prohibition  of  their  migra- 
tion, and  is.  therefore,  contrary  to  the  said  provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  void. 

6.  Resolved.  That  the  imprisonment  of  a  person  under  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  on 
his  failure  to  obey  the  simple  order  of  the  President  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  as  is 
undertaken  by  said  act  intituled  "  An  Act  concerning  aliens "  is  contrary  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, one  amendment  to  which  has  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  without 
due  process  of  law  " ;  and  that  another  having  provided  that  "  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the 
accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  to  have  compul- 
sory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
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defence  ",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  triad,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  counsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force :  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  "  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  *' ;  and  that 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  '*,  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof  ",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution : 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessary  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion,  at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  \i 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation: 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delegi- 
tions  and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy :  but.  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  {casus  non  foederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits:  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject :  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ,/.oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it.  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified :  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them  ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them  ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man. 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad. 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  alien 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey ;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govern- 
ment, and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
a  rod  of  iron  :  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights :  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence :  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power:  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further, 
our  confidence  may  go ;  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedit'on 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created, 
and  whether  we  should  be  >vise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  government 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the 
President  of  our  choice  has  assented  to,  and  accepted  over  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the 
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mild  spirit  of  our  country  and  ita  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
oar  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justi&cation,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so  -announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilt  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
by  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.  That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  {casus  foederis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  communicate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
by  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  prdl^ 
ceeding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly. — ^ix,  464.    Ford  ed.^  vii,  289.    (1798.) 
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a  mild^  and  safe  correctWe  of  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majori^, —  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  republics,  from  which  is' no  ai)peal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regxilars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  exi)ense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment  Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust ;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  in 
moments  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  enect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  gp  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional;  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opmion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Rel]ring,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  vou  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  imiverse,  lead 
our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.— 
▼tii,  I.    FoBD  SD.,  viii,  x.    (March  4,  x8ox.) 
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defence",  the  same  act,  undertaking  to  authorize  the  President  to  remove  a  person  out  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  on  his  own  suspicion,  without  accusation, 
without  jury,  without  public  trial,  without  confrontation  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  without 
hearing  witnesses  in  his  favor,  without  defence,  without  coimsel,  is  contrary  to  the  provision  also 
of  the  Constitution,  is  therefore  not  law,  but  utterly  void,  and  of  no  force:  that  transferring  the 
power  of  judging  any  person,  who  is  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  from  the  courts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  is  undertaken  by  the  same  act  concerning  aliens,  is  against 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  **  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  courts,  the  judges  of  which  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior  " ;  and  diat 
the  said  act  is  void  for  that  reason  also.  And  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  this  transfer  of 
judiciary  power  is  to  that  magistrate  of  the  General  Government  who  already  possesses  all  the 
Executive  and  a  negative  on  all  Legislative  powers. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  construction  applied  by  the  General  Government  (as  is  evidenced  by 
sundry  of  their  proceedings)  to  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
delegate  to  Congress  a  power  "  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  ",  and  "  to 
make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer 
thereof  ",  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  limits  prescribed  to  their  power  by  the  Constitution : 
that  words  meant  by  the  instrument  to  be  subsidiary  only  to  the  execution  of  limited  powers, 
ought  not  to  be  so  construed  as  themselves  to  give  unlimited  powers,  nor  a  part  to  be  so  taken 
as  to  destroy  the  whole  residue  of  that  instrument:  that  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment under  color  of  these  articles,  will  be  a  fit  and  necessarv  subject  of  revisal  and  correc- 
tion, at  a  time  of  greater  tranquillity,  while  those  specified  in  the  preceding  resolution  call  for 
immediate  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  conference  and  correspondence  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  in  charge  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several 
States :  to  assure  them  that  this  Commonwealth  continues  in  the  same  esteem  of  their  friendship 
and  union  which  it  has  manifested  from  that  moment  at  which  a  common  danger  first  suggested 
a  common  union :  that  it  considers  union,  for  specified  national  purposes,  and  particularly  to  those 
specified  in  their  late  Federal  compact,  to  be  friendly  to  the  peace,  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all 
the  States :  that  faithful  to  that  compact,  according  to  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  in  which  it 
was  understood  and  acceded  to  by  the  several  parties,  it  is  sincerely  anxious  for  its  preservation : 
that  it  does  also  believe,  that  to  take  from  the  States  all  the  powers  of  self-government  and 
transfer  them  to  a  general  and  consolidated  government,  without  regard  to  the  special  delega- 
tions and  reservations  solemnly  agreed  to  in  that  compact,  is  not  for  the  peace,  happiness  or 
prosperity  of  these  States ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  Commonwealth  is  determined,  as  it  doubts 
not  its  co-States  are,  to  submit  to  undelegated,  and  consequently  unlimited  powers  in  no  man,  or 
body  of  men  on  earth :  that  in  cases  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  members  of  the 
General  Government,  being  chosen  by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would  be  the  constitu- 
tional remedy ;  but,  where  powers  are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated,  a  nullification  of 
the  act  is  the  rightful  remedy;  that  every  State  has  a  natural  right  in  cases  not  within  the 
compact  (casus  non  foederis),  to  nullify  of  their  own  authority  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits :  that  without  this  right,  they  would  be  under  the  dominion,  absolute  and 
unlimited,  of  whosoever  might  exercise  this  right  of  judgment  for  them :  that  nevertheless,  this 
Commonwealth,  from  motives  of  regard  and  respect  for  its  co-States,  has  wished  to  communicate 
with  them  on  the  subject:  that  with  them  alone  it  is  ^*oper  to  communicate,  they  alone  being 
parties  to  the  compact,  and  solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  powers  exercised 
under  it,  Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  the  creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to 
its  assumptions  of  power  to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use  itself  and 
its  powers  were  all  created  and  modified :  that  if  the  acts  before  specified  should  stand,  these 
conclusions  would  flow  from  them ;  that  the  General  Government  may  place  any  act  they  think 
proper  on  the  list  of  crimes,  and  punish  it  themselves  whether  enumerated  or  not  enumerated  by 
the  Constitution  as  cognizable  by  them ;  that  they  may  transfer  its  cognizance  to  the  President, 
or  any  other  person,  who  may  himself  be  the  accuser,  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  whose  suspicions 
may  be  the  evidence,  his  order  the  sentence,  his  officer  the  executioner,  and  his  breast  the  sole 
record  of  the  transaction  :  that  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  States  being,  by  this  precedent,  reduced,  as  outlaws,  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  one  man. 
and  the  barrier  of  the  Constitution  thus  swept  away  from  us  all,  no  rampart  now  remains  against 
the  passions  and  the  powers  of  a  majority  in  Congress  to  protect  from  a  like  exportation,  or  other 
more  grievous  punishment,  the  minority  of  the  same  body,  the  legislatures,  judges,  governors,  and 
councillors  of  the  States,  nor  their  other  peaceable  inhabitants,  who  may  venture  to  reclaim  the 
constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  States  and  people,  or  who  for  other  causes,  good  or  bad. 
may  be  obnoxious  to  the  views,  or  marked  by  the  suspicions  of  the  President,  or  be  thought 
dangerous  to  his  or  their  election,  or  other  interests,  public  or  personal :  that  the  friendless  alien 
has  indeed  been  selected  as  the  safest  subject  of  a  first  experiment ;  but  the  citizen  will  soon  fol- 
low, or  rather,  has  already  followed,  for  already  has  a  Sedition  Act  marked  him  as  its  prey ;  that 
these  and  successive  acts  of  the  same  character,  unless  arrested  at  the  threshold,  necessarily  drive 
these  States  into  revolution  and  blood,  and  will  furnish  new  calumnies  against  republican  govern- 
ment, and  new  pretexts  for  those  who  wish  it  to  be  believed  that  man  cannot  be  governed  but  by 
a  rod  of  iron  ;  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  were  a  confidence  in  .the  men  of  our  choice 
to  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights:  that  confidence  is  everywhere  the  parent  of 
despotism — free  government  is  founded  in  jealousy,  and  not  in  confidence :  it  is  jealousy  and  not 
confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions,  to  bind  down  those  whom  we  are  obliged  to 
trust  with  power :  that  our  Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  which,  and  no  further 
our  confidence  may  go :  and  let  the  honest  advocate  of  confidence  read  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts,  and  say  if  the  Constitution  has  not  been  wise  in  fixing  limits  to  the  government  it  created, 
and  whether  we  should  be  wise  in  destroying  those  limits.  Let  him  say  what  the  government 
is,  if  it  be  not  a  tyranny,  which  the  men  of  our  choice  have  conferred  on  our  President,  and  the 
President  of  our  choice  Vias  assented  lo,  aitvA  aittev^td  ov«  the  friendly  strangers  to  whom  the 
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mild  spirit  of  otur  country  and  its  laws  have  pledged  hospitality  and  protection :  that  the  men  of 
oar  choice  have  more  respected  the  bare  suspicions  of  the  President,  than  the  solid  right  of  inno- 
cence, the  claims  of  justi&cation,  the  sacred  force  of  truth,  and  the  forms  and  substance  of  law 
and  justice.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.  That  this  Commonwealth  does,  therefore, 
call  on  its  co-States  for  an  expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  acts  concerning  aliens,  and  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  herein  before  specified,  plainly  declaring  whether  these  acts 
are  or  are  not  authorized  by  the  Federal  compact.  And  it  doubts  not  that  their  sense  will  be 
so -announced  as  to  prove  their  attachment  unaltered  to  limited  government,  whether  general 
or  particular.  And  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  their  co-States  wilt  be  exposed  to  no  dangers 
Iqr  remaining  embarked  in  a  common  bottom  with  their  own.^  That  they  will  concur  with  this 
Commonwealth  in  considering  the  said  acts  as  so  palpably  against  the  Constitution  as  to  amount 
to  an  undisguised  declaration  that  that  compact  is  not  meant  to  be  the  measure  of  the  powers 
of  the  General  Government,  but  that  it  will  proceed  in  the  exercise  over  these  States,  of  all 
powers  whatsoever :  that  they  will  view  this  as  seizing  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  consolidating 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Government,  with  a  power  assumed  to  bind  the  States  (not 
merely  in  the  cases  made  Federal  (casus  fctderis)  but)  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  by  laws  made, 
not  with  their  consent,  but  by  others  against  their  consent ;  that  this  would  be  to  surrender  the 
form  of  government  we  have  chosen,  and  live  under  one  deriving  its  powers  from  its  own  will, 
and  not  from  our  authority ;  and  that  the  co-States,  recurring  to  their  natural  right  in  cases  not 
made  Federal,  will  concur  in  declaring  these  acts  void,  and  of  no  force,  and  will  each  take 
measures  of  its  own  for  providing  that  neither  these  acts,  nor  any  others  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment not  plainly  and  intentionally  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their 
respective  territories.  .         .  ,      .     .  .         . 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  authorized  to  commumcate  by  writing  or  personal 
conferences,  at  any  times  or  places  whatever,  with  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  appointed 
bf  any  one  or  more  co-States  to  correspond  or  confer  with  them ;  and  that  they  lay  their  pr6^ 
ceeding  before  the  next  session  of  Assembly.— ix,  464*    Pord  ed.^  vii,  289.    (1798.) 
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FIB8T  XNAUaUBAIi  ADDRESS 

Maroh  4, 1801 

Friends  and  felUnihcitiMens : 

Called  upon  to  undextake  the  duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  mjrself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  which  is  here  assembled,  to  express  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  favor  with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  toward  me,  to  declare  a 
sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents,  and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious 
and  awful  presentiments  which  the  greatness  of  the  charge  and  the  weakness  of  my  powers  so 
justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a  wide  and  fruitful  land;  traversing  all  the  seas 
with  the  rich  productions  of  their  industry ;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations  who  feel  power 
and  forget  right;  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  eye, — when  I  con- 
template these  transcendent  objects,  and  see  the  honor,  the  happiness,  and  the  hopes  of  this 
beloved  country  committed  to  the  issue  and  the  auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  con- 
templation, and  humble  myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  imdertaking.  Utterly,  indeed,  should 
I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I  here  see  remind  me  that  in  the  other  high 
authorities  provided  by  our  Constitution  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  zeal. 
on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.  To  you,  then,  gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the 
sovereign  functions  of  legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  encouragement 
for  that  guidance  and  support  which  may  enable  us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel  in  which  we 
are  all  embarked,  amid  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  animation  of  discussion 
and  of  exertions  has  sometimes  worn  an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers,  unused  to  think 
freely,  and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but,  this  being  now  decided  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation,  announced  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Constitution,  all  will,  of  course,  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.  All,  too, 
will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred  principle,  that,  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will,  to  be  rightful,  must  be  reasonable ;  that  the  minority  possess  their  eauail 
rights,  which  equal  laws  must  protect,  and  to  violate  which  would  be  oppression.  Let  us,  then, 
fellow-citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to  social  intercourse  that 
harmony  and  affection  without  which  liberty  and  even  life  itself  are  but  dreary  things.  And  let 
us  reflect  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  intolerance  under  which  man- 
kind so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we  have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance 
as  despotic,  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  persecutions.  During  the  throes 
and  convulsions  of  the  ancient  world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long-lost  liberty,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the 
billows  should  reach  even  this  distant  and  peaceful  shore;  that  this  should  be  more  felt  and 
feared  by  some  and  less  by  others;  that  this  should  divide  opinions  as  to  measures  of  safety. 
But  every  difference  of  opinion  is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans;  we  are  all  federalists.  If  there 
be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to  dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let 
them  stand,  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error-  ot  opinion  may  be 
tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it.  I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that 
a  republican  government  cannot  be  strong;  that  this  Government  is  not  strong  enough.  But 
would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  Government 
which  has  so  far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear  that  this  Govern- 
ment, the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility,  want  energy  to  preserve  itself?  I  trust  not.  I 
believe  this,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  Government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one 
where  every  man.  at  the  call  of  the  law.  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law.  and  would  meet 
invasions  of  the  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  man  cannot 
be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself.  Can  he,  then,  be  trusted  with  the  government  of 
others?  Or  have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer 
this  question.  * 

Let  us,  then,  with  a  courage  and  confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  princi- 
ples, our  attachment  to  our  Union  and  representative  government.  Kindly  separated  by  nature 
and  a  wide  ocean  from  the  exterminating  havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe:  too  high-minded 
to  endure  the  degradations  of  the  others ;  possessing  a  chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our 
de;5cendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation ;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  industry,  to  honor  and  confidence 
from  our  fellow-citizens,  resulting  not  from  birth  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense  of  them; 
enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed,  and  practiced  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of 
them  inculcating  honesty,  truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man :  acknowledging  and 
adoring  an  overruling  Providence,  which,  by  all  its  dispensations,  proves  that  it  delights  in  the 
happiness  of  man  here,  and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter :  with  all  these  blessings,  what  more 

is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  people?     Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens. 

a  wise  and  frugal  Government,  which  shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  which  shall 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement,  and  shall 
not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  government- 
and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 

About  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties  which  comprehend  every  thing  dcaf^ 
and  valuable  to  you.  it  is  proper  that  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  principled 
of  our  Government,  and,  consequently,  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administration.  I  will 
compress  them  within  the  narrowest  compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious 
or  political :  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  with 
none :  the  support  of  the  State  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adminis- 
trations for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  anti-republican  tendencies; 
the  preservation  of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  saielv  abioaiA',  ^  \t^\ow^  t^it  <il  t\\^  ri^ht  of  election  by  the  people,— 
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*n^i}^  «uid  safe  corrective  oi  abuses  which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable 
Temedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority, —  the  vitol  prin- 
ciple o£  republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
ol  despotism;  a  well-disciplined  militia, — our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  moments 
of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them ;  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  burdened;  the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith ;  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce 
as  its  handmaid ;  the  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public 
reason ;  freedom  of  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ;  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the 
habeas  corpus;  and  trial  by  juries  impartially  selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  con- 
stellation which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and 
reformation.  The  wisdom  of  our  sages  and  the  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been  devoted  to  their 
attainment.  Thev  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  th^ 
touch-stone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we  wander  from  them  iq 
momcmts  of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  regain  the  road  which 
alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

I  repair,  then,  fellow-citizens,  to  the  post  ^ou  have  assigned  me.  With  experience  enough 
in  subordinate  offices  to  have  seen  the  difficulties  of  this,  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learned  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  retire  from  this  station  with  the 
reputation  and  the  favor  which  bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character,  whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled 
him  to  the  first  place  in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in  the  volume 
of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as  may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal 
administration  of  your  affairs.  I  shall  often  gp  wrong,  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions  will  not  command  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground.  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  my  own  errors,  which  will  never  be  intentional;  and 
your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  condemn  what  they  would  not  if  seen  in  all 
Its  parts.  The  approbation  implied  by  your  suffrage  is  a  consolation  to  me  for  the  past;  and 
my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  ad- 
vance, to  conciliate  that  of  others  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to  be  instru- 
mental to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

Relying,  then,  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance  with  obedience  to  the  work, 
ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever  vou  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make.  And  may  that  Infinite  Power  which  rules  the  destinies  of  the  imiverse,  lead 
oar  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them  a  favorable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity.— 
▼iii,  I.    FoBD  SD.,  Yiii,  x.    (March  4>  x8ox.) 
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SBOOND  INAUaUBAL  ADDRBSS 

March  4, 1806 

'Proceeding,  fellow-citizens,  to  that  qualification  which  the  Constitution  requires  before 
my  entrance  on  the  charge  again  conferred  upon  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  express  the  deep  sense  I 
entertain  of  this  new  proof  of  confidence  from  my  fellow-citizens  at  large,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  it  inspires  me  so  to  conduct  myself  as  may  best  satisfy  their  just  expectations. 

On  t^dcing  this  station,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  declared  the  principles  on  which  I  believed 
it  my  duty  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  commonwealth.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  have, 
on  every  occasion,  acted  up  to  that  declaration,  according  to  its  obvious  import,  and  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  every  candid  mind. 

In  the  transaction  of  your  foreign  affairs,  we  have  endeavored  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  all  nations,  and  especially  of  those  with  which  we  have  the  most  important  relations.  We 
have  done  them  justice  on  all  occasions,  favor  where  favor  was  lawful,  and  cherished  mutual 
interests  and  intercourse  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  We  are  firmly  convinced,  and  we  act  on 
that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  with  individuals,  our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will 
ever  be  found  inseparable  from  our  moral  duties;  and  history  bears  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
a  just  nation  is  taken  on  its  word,  when  recourse  is  had  to  armaments  and  wars  to  bridle  others. 

At  home,  fellow-citizens,  you  best  know  whether  we  have  done  well  or  ill.  The  suppres- 
sion of  unnecessary  offices,  of  useless  establishments  and  expenses,  enabled  us  to  discontinue 
our  internal  taxes.  These,  covering  our  land  with  officers,  and  opening  our  doors  to  their  intru- 
sions, had  already  begun  that  process  of  domiciliary  vexation,  which,  once  entered,  is  scarcely 
to  be  restrained  from  reaching,  successively,  every  article  of  produce  and  property.  If,  among 
these  taxes  some  minor  ones  fell  which  had  not  been  inconvenient,  it  was  because  their  amount 
would  not  have  paid  the  officers  who  collected  them,  and  because,  if  they  had  any  merit,  the 
State  authorities  might  adopt  them  instead  of  others  less  approved. 

The  remaining  revenue^  on  the  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  is  paid  cheerfully  by  those 
who  can  afford  to  add  foreign  luxuries  to  domestic  comforts.  Being  collected  on  our  seaboard 
and  frontiers  only,  and  incorporated  with  the  transactions  of  our  mercantile  citizens,  it  may 
be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  an  American  to  ask,  what  farmer,  what  mechanic,  what  laborer, 
ever  sees  a  tax-gatherer  of  the  United  States?  These  contributions  enable  us  to  support  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Government;  to  fulfil  contracts  with  foreign  nations;  to  extinguish 
the  native  right  of  soil  within  our  limits;  to  extend  those  limits;  and  to  apply  such  a  surplus 
to  our  public  debts  as  places  at  a  short  day  their  final  redemption ;  and,  that  redemption  once 
effected,  the  revenue  thereby  liberated  may,  by  a  iust  repartition  among  the  States,  and  a  cor- 
responding amendment  of  the  Constitution,  be  applied,  in  time  of  peace,  to  rivers,  canals,  roads, 
arts,  manufactures,  education,  and  other  great  objects,  within  each  State.  In  time  of  war,  if  in- 
justice by  ourselves  or  others  must  sometimes  produce  war,  increased,  as  the  same  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  population  and  consumption,  and  aided  by  other  resources  reserved  for 
that  crisis,  it  may  meet,  within  the  year  all  the  expenses  of  the  year,  without  encroaching  on 
the  rights  of  future  generations,  by  burdening  them  with  the  debts  of  the  past.  War  will  then 
be  but  a  suspension  of  useful  works;  and  a  return  to  a  state  of  peace,  a  return  to  the  progress 
of  improvement. 

I  have  said,  fellow-citizens,  that  the  income  reserved  had  enabled  us  to  extend  our  limits; 
but  that  extension  may  possibly  pay  for  itself  before  we  are  called  on.  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
may  keep  down  the  accruing  interest ;  in  all  events,  it  will  repay  the  advances  we  have  made.  I 
know  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  has  been  disapproved  by  some,  from  a  candid  appre- 
hension that  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  would  endanger  its  union.  But  who  can  limit  the 
extent  to  which  the  federative  principle  may  operate  effectively?  The  larger  our  association, 
the  less  will  it  be  shaken  by  local  passions;  and,  in  any  view,  is  it  not  better  that  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  settled  by  our  own  brethren  and  children,  than  by  strangers 
of  another  family?  With  which  shall  we  be  most  likely  to  live  in  harmony  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse ? 

In  matters  of  religion,  I  have  considered  that  its  free  exercise  is  placed  by  the  Consti- 
tution independent  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government.  I  have  therefore  undertaken, 
on  no  occasion,  to  prescribe  the  religious  exercises  suited  to  it,  but  have  left  them  as  the  Con- 
stitution found  them,  under  the  direction  and  discipline  of  State  and  Church  authorities  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  religious  societies. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  these  countries  I  have  regarded  with  the  commiseration 
their  history  inspires.  Endowed  with  the  faculties  and  the  rights  of  men,  breathing  an  ardent 
love  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  occupying  a  country  which  left  them  no  desire  but  to 
be  undisturbed,  the  stream  of  overflowing  population  from  other  regions  directed  itself  on  these 
shores.  Without  power  to  divert,  or  habits  to  contend  against,  they  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  current,  or  driven  before  it.  Now  reduced  within  limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter 
state,  humanity  enjoins  us  to  teach  them  agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  to  encourage  them 
to  that  industry  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  maintain  their  place  in  existence,  and  to 
prepare  them,  in  time,  for  that  state  of  society  which  to  bodiljj  comforts  adds  the  improvement 
of  the  mind  and  morals.  We  have,  therefore,  liberally  furnished  them  with  the  implements 
of  husbandry  and  household  use ;  we  have  placed  among  them  instructors  in  the  arts  of  first 
necessity ;  and  they  are  covered  with  the  aegis  of  the  law  against  aggressors  from  among  our- 
selves. 

But  the  endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  the  fate  which  awaits  their  present  course  of  life, 
to  induce  them  to  exercise  their  reason,  follow  its  dictates,  and  change  their  pursuits  with 
the  change  of  circumstances,  have  powerful  obstacles  to  encounter.  They  are  combated  by 
the  habits  of  their  bodies,  prejudice  of  their  minds,  ignorance,  pride,  and  the  influence  of 
interested  and  crafty  individuals  among  them,  who  feel  themselves  something  in  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  fear  to  become  nothing  in  any  other.  These  persons  inculcate  a  sanct"- 
monious  reverence  for  the  customs  of  their  ancestors;  that  whatsoever  they  did  must  be  done 
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through  all  time ;  that  tt^^^  .is  a  false  guide,  and  to  advance  under  its  counsel  in  their  phys- 
ical, moral,  or  political  coO<litions,  is  perilous  innovation;  that  their  duty  is  to  remain  as  their 
Creator  made  them — ignorance  bein^  safety,  and  knowledge  full  of  danger.  In  short,  my 
friends,  among  them  is  seen  the  action  and  counteraction  of  good  sense  and  bigotry.  They, 
too,  have  their  anti-philosophers,  who  find  an  interest  in  keeping  things  in  their  present  state, 
who  dread  reformation,  and  exert  all  their  faculties  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  habit  over 
the  duty  of  improving  our  reason  and  obeying  its  mandates. 

In  giving  these  outlines,  I  do  not  mean,  fellow-citizens,  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  merit 
of  the  measures;  that  is  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  reflecting  character  of  our  citizens  at 
large,  who,  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  influence  and  strengthen  the  public  measures. 
It  is  due  to  the  sound  discretion  with  which  they  select  from  among  themselves  those  to  whom 
they  confide  the  legislative  duties.  It  is  due  to  the  zeal  and  wisdom  of  the  characters  thus 
selected,  who  iay  the  foundations  of  public  happiness  in  wholesome  laws,  the  execution  of 
which  alone  remains  for  others.  And  it  is  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  auxiliaries  whose 
patriotism    has    associated    with    me    in    the    executive    functions. 

During  this  course  of  administration,  and  in  order  to  disturb  it,  the  artillery  of  the  press 
has  been  levelled  against  us,  charged  with  whatsoever  its  licentiousness  could  devise  or  dare. 
These  abuses  of  an  institution  so  important  to  freedom  and  science  are  deeply  to  be  regretted, 
inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  lessen  its  usefulness  and  to  sap  its  safety.  They  might,  indeed,  have 
been  corrected  by  the  wholesome  punishments  reserved  and  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  against  falsehood  and  defamation ;  but  public  duties  more  urgent  press  on  the  time  of 
public  servants,  and  the  offenders  have  therefore  been  left  to  find  their  pupishment  in  the  public 
indignation. 

Nor  was  it  uninteresting  to  the  world,  that  an  experiment  should  be  fairly  and  fully 
made,  whether  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth?  Whether  a  government,  conducting  itself  in  the  true  spirit  of  its 
constitution,  with  zeal  and  purity,  and  doing  no  act  which  it  would  be  unwilling  the  whole 
world  should  witness,  can  be  written  down  by  falsehood  and  defamation?  The  experiment 
has  been  tried.  You  have  witnessed  the  scene:  Our  fellow-citizens  have  looked  on  cool  and 
collected.  They  saw  the  latent  source  from  which  these  outrages  proceeded.  They  gathered 
around  their  public  functionaries;  and.  when  the  Constitution  called  them  to  the  decision 
by  suffrage,  they  pronounced  their  verdict,  honorable  to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  con- 
solatory to  the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  intrusted  with  his  own  affairs. 

No  inference  is  here  intended  that  the  laws  provided  by  the  State  against  false  and  de- 
famatory publications  should  not  be  enforced.  He  who  has  time,  renders  a  service  to  public 
morals  and  public  tranquillity  in  reforming  these  abuses  by  the  salutary  coercions  of  the  law. 
But  the  experiment  is  noted  to  prove  that,  since  truth  and  reason  have  maintained  their  ground 
against  false  opinions,  in  lea^e  with  false  facts,  the  press,  confined  to  truth,  needs  no  other 
legal  restraint.  The  public  judgment  will  correct  false  reasonings  and  opinions,  on  a  full 
hearing  of  all  parties;  and  no  other  definite  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  inestimable  liberty 
of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentiousness.  If  there  be  still  improprieties  which  this 
rule  would  not  restrain,  its  supplement  must  be  sought  in  the  censorship  of  public  opinion. 

Contemplating  the  union  of  sentiment  now  manifested  so  generally,  as  auguring  harmony 
and  happiness  to  our  future  course,  I  offer  to  our  country  sincere  congratulations.  With 
those,  too,  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  the  disposition  to  do  so  is  gaining  strength. 
Facts  are  piercing  through  the  veil  drawn  over  them ;  and  our  doubting  brethren  will  at  length 
sec  that  tne  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  with  whom  they  cannot  yet  resolve  to  act,  as  to 
principles  and  measures,  think  as  they  think,  and  desire  what  thev  desire;  that  our  wish,  as 
well  as  theirs,  is,  that  the  public  efforts  may  be  directed  honestfv  to  the  public  good,  that 
peace  be  cultivated,  civil  and  religious  liberty  unassailed,  law  and  order  preserved,  equality 
of  rights  maintained,  and  that  state  of  property,  equal  or  unequal,  which  results  to  every  man 
from  his  own  industry,  or  that  of  his  father  s.  When  satisfied  of  these  views,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  that  they  should  not  approve  and  support  them.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  cherish  them 
with  patient  affection;  let  us  do  them  justice,  and  more  than  justice,  in  all  competitions  of 
interest, — and  we  need  not  doubt  that  truth,  reason,  and  their  own  interests,  will  at  len^^th 
prevail — will  gather  them  into  the  fold  of  their  country,  and  will  complete  their  entire  union 
of  opinion  which  gives  to  a  nation  the  blessing  of  harmony,  and  the  benefit  of  all  its  strength. 

I  shall  now  enter  on  the  duties  to  which  my  fellow-citizens  have  again  called  me,  and 
shall  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  those  principles  which  they  have  approved.  I  fear  not  that  any 
motives  of  interest  may  lead  me  astray.  I  am  sensible  of  no  passion  which  could  seduce  me, 
knowingly,  from  the  path  of  justice ;  but  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  the  limits 
of  my  own  understanding,  will  produce  errors  of  judgment  sometimes  injurious  to  your  in- 
terests. I  shall  need,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  I  have  heretofore  experienced,  the 
want  of  it  will  certainly  not  lessen  with  increasing  years.  I  shall  need,  too,  the  favor  of  that 
Being  in  whose  hands  we  are:  who  led  our  forefathers,  as  Israel  of  old,  from  their  native  land, 
and  planted  them  in  a  country  flowing  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  who  has 
covered  our  infancy  with  His  providence,  and  our  riper  years  with  His  wisdom  and  power ;  and  to 
whose  goodness  I  ask  you  to  join  with  me  in  supplications,  that  He  will  so  enlighten  the  minds 
of  your  servants,  guide  their  councils,  and  prosper  their  measures,  that  whatsoever  they  do 
shall  result  in  your  good,  and  shall  secure  to  you  the  peace,  friendship,  and  approbation  of  all 
nations. — ^viii,  40.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  341.     (March  4,  1805.) 
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ADDBBSS  TO  THB  INHABITANTS  OF  AT.BWMARTiW  OO^  IN  VmOINI A 

Returning  to  the  scenes. of  my  birth  and  early  life,  to  the  society  of  those  with  whom  I 
was  raised,  and  who  have  been  ever  dear  to  me,  I  receive,  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors,  with 
inexpressible  pleasure,  the  cordial  welcome  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me.  Long  absent  on 
duties  which  the  history  of  a  wonderful  era  made  incumbent  on  those  called  to  them,  the  pomp, 
the  turmoil,  the  bustle  and  splendor  of  office ;  have  drawn  but  deeper  sighs  for  the  tranquil  and 
irresponsible  occupations  of  private  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  affectionate  intercourse  with 
you,  my  neighbors  and  friends,  and  the  endearments  of  family  love,  which  nature  has  given 
us  all,  as  the  sweetner  of  everv  hour.  For  these  I  gladly  lay  down  the  distressing  burthen  of 
power,  and  seek,  with  my  fellow-citizens,  repose  and  safety  under  the  watchful  cares,  the 
labors  and  perplexities  of  younger  and  abler  minds.  The  anxieties  you  express  to  administer 
to  my  happiness,  do,  of  themselves,  confer  that  happiness;  and  the  measure  will  be  complete, 
if  any  endeavors  to  fulfil  my  duties  in  the  several  public  stations  to  which  I  have  been  called, 
have  obtained  for  me  the  approbation  of  my  country.  The  part  which  I  have  acted  on  the 
theatre  of  public  life,  has  been  before  them ;  and  to  their  sentence  I  submit  it ;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  my  native  county,  of  the  individuals  who  have  known  me  in  private  life,  to  my  con- 
duct in  its  various  duties  and  relations,  is  the  more  grateful,  as  proceeding  from  eye-wit- 
nesses and  observers,  from  triers  of  the  vicinage.  Of  you,  then,  my  neighbors,  I  may  ask,  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  "  whose  ox  have  I  taken,  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  Whom  have  I 
oppressed,  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith  "  ?  On  your 
verdict  I  rest  with  conscious  security.  Your  wishes  for  my  happiness  are  received  with  just 
sensibility,  and  I  offer  sincere  prayers  for  your  own  welfare  and  prosperity. — To  thb  Inhabit- 
ants OF  Albsmablb  County,  Va.    v,  439.    Ford  bo.,  ix,  250.   (M.,  April  3,  1809.) 
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DBOLARATION  AND  PBOTBST  OF  THB  OOMMONWBAIjTH  OF  VXROINIA^ 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  thereof, 
do  declare  as  follows: 

The  States  of  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish  their  independence  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was  one,  became,  on  that  acquisition  free 
and  independent  States,  and  as  such,  authorized  to  constitute  governments,  each  for  itself,  in 
such  form  as  it  thought  best 

They  entered  into  a  compact  (which  is  called  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America),  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single  government  as  to  their  relations  with 
each  other,  and  with  foreign  nations,  and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly  specified. 
They  retained  at  the  same  time,  each  to  itself,  the  other  rights  of  independent  government, 
comprehending  mainly  their  domestic  interests. 

For  the  administration  of  their  Federal  branch,  they  asreed  to  appoint,  in  conjunction, 
a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled  in 
that  compact;  while  to  each,  severally,  and  of  course  remained  its  original  right  of  appoint- 
ing, each  for  itself,  a  separate  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary,  also, 
for  administering  the  domestic  branch  of  their  respective  governments. 

These  two  sets  of  ofBcers,  each  independent  of  the  other,  constitute  thus  a  whole  of  gov- 
ernment, for  each  State  separately;  the  powers  ascribed  to  the  one,  as  specifically  made 
federal,  exercised  over  the  whole,  the  residuary  powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exercisable  ex- 
clusively over  its  particular  State,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others,  as  they  were  before  the 
original  compact. 

To  this  construction  of  government  and  distribution  of  its  powers,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  does  religiously  and  affectionately  adhere,  opposing,  with  equal  fidelity  and  firmness, 
the  usurpation  of  either  set  of  functionaries  of  the  rightful  powers  of  the  other. 

But  the  Federal  branch  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in  others,  a  right  of 
enlarging  its  own  powers  by  constructions,  inferences,  and  indefinite  deductions  from  those 
directly  given,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  powers  retained  to 
the  independent  branches,  mere  interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  infractions  of  it. 

They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right  to  construct  roads, 
open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improvements  within  the  territories  and  jurisdictions  ex- 
clusively belonging  to  the  several  States,  which  this  Assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  given 
to  that  branch  by  the  constitutional  compact,  but  remains  to  each  State  among  its  domestic 
and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable  within  itself  and  by  its  domestic  authorities  alone. 

This  Assembly  does  further  disavow  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and  unfounded,  the 
doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorzing  its  Federal  branch  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States,  has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think, 
or  pretend,  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would  make  that,  of  itself! 
a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers;  but  that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious 
meaning  were,  that  they  might  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the 
various  acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these  States,  bv  not  investing 
their  Federal  branch  with  all  the  means  of  bettering  tneir  condition^  have  denied  to  them- 
selves any  which  may  effect  that  purpose ;  since,  in  the  distribution  of  these  means  they  have 
given  to  that  branch  those  which  belong  to  its  department,  and  to  the  States  have  reserved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by  the  organization  of  the 
two  branches  taken  together,  have  completely  secured  the  first  object  of  human  association, 
the  full  improvement  of  their  condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  multi- 
plying their  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  General  Assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the  States,  rights  which 
they  have  never  yielded,  and  which  this  State  will  never  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not  mean 
to  raise  the  banner  of  dissatisfaction,  or  of  separation  from  their  sister  States,  co-parties  with 
themselves  to  this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their  Union  as  to 
foreign  nations  and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to  consider  every  infraction  as 
to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  respect  too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those  pos- 
sessing the  same  rights  under  the  same  instrument,  to  make  every  difference  of  construction 
a  ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consi(}er  such  a  rupture  as  among  the 
greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  them  ;  but  not  the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater, 
submission  to  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  avoiding  this 
shall  have  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance  could  not  be  indulged.  Should 
a  majority  of  the  co-parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expectation  and  hope  of  this  Assem- 
bly, prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in  these  assumptions  of  power  by  the  Federal  member  of 
the  government,  we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere  it  be 
too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which  that  usurpation  will  involve 
us  all.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  will  breast  with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them,  every 
misfortune,  save  that  only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  We  owe 
every  other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at  large,  to  pursue 
with  temper  and  with  perseverance  the  great  experiment  which  shall  prove  that  man  is  capable 
of  living  in  society,  governing  itself  by  laws  self-imposed,  and  securing  to  its  members  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  peace ;  and  further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  govern- 


•  This  paper  was  entitled  by  Jefferson,  ''The  Solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth 


fear  of  strengthening  that.    It  will  be  an  example  of  a  temperate  mode  of  opposition  in  futureand  siinillr 
cases."— Editor.  »imu«r 
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ment  of  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are  not  at  once  to  despair  but 
that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder  parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to 
original  and  legitimate  principles,  and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-govern- 
ment.   And  these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest 

Supposing,  then,  that  it  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of  its  co-States  seem 
to  think,  that  the  power  of  making  roads  ana  canals  should  be  added  to  those  directly  given 
to  the  Federal  branch,  as  more  likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially  directed,  than  by  the 
independent  action  of  the  several  States,  this  Commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these  opinions, 
and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its  co-States,  will  consent,  in  concurrence  with  them^  to  make 
this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  regularly  by  an  amendment  of  the  compact,  in  the  way 
established  by  that  instrument,  and  provided  also,  it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuses, 
compromises,  and  corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  of  probable  occtirrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment  of  this  Commonwealth  to 
the  Union  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  has  been  consented  to  by  the  compact  called  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America  '  (constructed  according  to  the  plain  and  ordinary 
meaning  of  its  language,  to  the  common  intendment  of  the  time,  and  of  tliose  who  framed 
it)  ;  to  give  also  to  all  parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  consideration,  whether, 
under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences,  and  especially  of  the  constant  obstruc- 
t  011s  which  an  equivocal  majority  must  ever  expect  to  meet,  they  will  still  prefer  the  assump- 
tion of  this  power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free  will  of  their  constituents;  and  to 
preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duty  of  our  citizens,  until  the 
Legislature  shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide,  to  acquiesce  under  those  acts  of  the  Federal 
branch  of  our  government  which  we  have  declared  to  be  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in 
point  of  right,  we  do  protest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as  precedents  of  right. 

We,  therefore,  do  enact,  and  Be  It  Enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  That  all 
citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  persons  and  authorities  within  the  same,  shall  pay  full 
obedience  at  all  times  to  the  acts  which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  the  construction  of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  navigation,  and 
maintaining  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  as  if  said  acts  were 
totidem  verbis,  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  Commonwealth. — iz,  496.  Ford  bd,,  x,  349. 
(Dec.  24,  1825.) 
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BSTRANQEMBNT  AND  RBOONOIUATION  OF  JEFFERSON  AND  ADAMS 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Dear  Madam, — The  affectionate  sentiments  which  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  express 
in  your  letter  of  May  20,  towards  my  dear  departed  daughter,  have  awakened  in  me  sensibilities 
natural  to  the  occasion,  and  recalled  your  kindness  to  her,  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude  and  friendship.  I  can  assure  you  with  truth,  they  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
on  her  mind,  and  that  to  the  last,  on  our  meetings  after  long  separations,  whether  I  had  heard 
lately  of  you,  and  how  you  did,  were  among  the  earliest  of  her  enquiries.  In  giving  you  this 
assurance  I  perform  a  sacred  duty  for  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  am  thankful  for  the  occa- 
sion furnished  me,  of  expressing  my  regret  that  circumstances  should  have  arisen,  which  have 
seemed  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  us.  The  friendship  with  which  you  honored  me 
has  ever  been  valued,  and  fully  reciprocated ;  and  although  events  have  been  passing  which 
might  be  trving  to  some  minds.  I  never  believed  yours  to  be  of  that  kind,  nor  felt  that  my 
own  was.  Neither  my  estimate  of  your  character,  nor  the  esteem  founded  in  that,  has  ever 
been  lessened  for  a  single  moment,  although  doubts  whether  it  would  be  acceptable  may  have 
forbidden  manifestations  of  it. 

Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and  .mine  began  at  an  earlier  date.  It  accompanied  us  through 
long  and  important  scenes.  The  different  conclusions  we  had  drawn  from  our  political  reading 
and  reflections,  were  not  permitted  to  lessen  personal  esteem  ;  each  party  being  conscious  they 
were  the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  in  the  other.  Like  differences  of  opinion  existing  among 
our  fellow  citizens,  attached  them  to  one  o«  the  other  of  us,  and  produced  a  rivalship  in  their 
minds  which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood  in  one  another's  way;  for  if  either 
had  been  withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favorers  would  not  have  gone  over  to  the 
other,  but  would  have  sought  for  some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions.  This  consid- 
eration was  sufficient  to  keep  down  all  jealousy  between  us,  and  to  guard  our  friend- 
ship from  any  disturbance  by  sentiments  of  rivalship;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
one  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  life,  and  one  only,  ever  gave  me  a  moment's  personal  displeasure. 
I  did  consider  his  last  appointments  to  office  as  personally  unkind.  They  were  from  among 
my  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from  whom  no  faithful  cooperation  could  ever  be  expected  ; 
and  laid  ms  under  the  embarrassment  of  acting  through  men  whose  views  were  to  defeat  mine, 
or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  putting  others  in  their  places.  It  seemed  but  common  justice  to 
leave  a  successor  free  to  act  by  instruments  of  his  own  choice.  If  my  respect  for  him  did  not 
permit  me  to  ascribe  the  whole  blame  to  the  influence  of  others,  it  left  something  for  friend- 
ship to  forgive,  and  after  brooding  over  it  for  some  little  time,  and  not  always  resisting  the 
expressing  of  it.  I  forgave  it  cordially,  and  returned  to  the  same  state  of  esteem  and  respect 
for  him  which  had  so  long  subsisted.  Having  come  into  life  a  little  later  than  Mr.  Adams, 
his  career  has  preceded  mine,  as  mine  is  followed  by  some  other ;  and  it  will  probably  be  closed 
at  the  same  distance  after  him  which  time  originally  placed  between  us.  I  maintain  for  him. 
and  shall  carry  into  private  life,  an  uniform  and  high  measure  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  for 
yourself  a  sincere  attachment.  *  *  ♦ — ^To  Mrs.  John  Adams,  iv,  545.  Ford  ed.,  viii.  306. 
(W.,  June  1804.) 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Dear  Madam, — Your  favor  of  the  1st  inst.  was  duly  received,  and  I  would  not  have  again 
intruded  on  you.  but  to  rectify  certain  facts  which  seem  not  to  have  been  presented  to  you  under 
their  true  aspects.*  My  charities  to  Callender  are  considered  as  rewards  for  his  calumnies.  As 
early,  I  think,  as  1796,  I  was  told  in  Philadelphia  that  Callender,  the  author  of  the  "  Political 
Progress  of  Britain  ",  was  in  that  city,  a  fugitive  from  persecution  for  having  written  that  book, 
and  in  distress.  I  had  read  and  approved  the  book ;  I  considered  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  unjustly 
peisecuted.  I  knew  nothing  of  his  private  character,  and  immediately  expressed  my  readiness 
to  contribute  to  his  relief,  and  to  serve  him.  It  was  a  considerable  time  alter,  that,  on  applica- 
tion from  a  person  who  thought  of  him  as  I  did,  I  contributed  to  his  relief,  and  afterwards 
repeated  the  contribution.  Himself  I  did  not  see  till  long  after,  nor  ever  more  than  two  or 
three  times.  When  he  first  began  to  write,  he  told  some  useful  truths  in  his  coarse  way; 
but  nobody  sooner  disapproved  of  his  writing  than  I  did,  or  wished  more  that  he  would  be 
silent.  My  charities  to  him  were  no  more  meant  as  encouragements  to  his  scurrilities,  than 
those  I  give  to  the-  beggar  at  my  door  are  meant  as  rewards  for  the  vices  of  his  life,  and  to 
make  them  chargeable  to  myself.  In  truth,  they  would  have  been  greater  to  him,  had  he  never 
written  a  word  after  the  work  for  which  he  fled  from  Britain    .     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

But  another  fact  is,  that  "  I  liberated  a  wretch  who  was  suffering  for  a  libel  against  Mr. 
Adams  '*.  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  particular  wretch  alluded  to ;  but  I  discharged  every 
person  under  punishment  or  prosecution  under  the  Sedition  law,  because  I  considered,  and  now 
consider,  that  law  to  be  a  nullity,  as  absolute  and  as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to 
fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  my  duty  to  arrest  its  execu- 
tion in  every  stage,  a?  it  would  have  been  to  have  rescued  from  the  fiery  furnace  those  who 
should  have  been  cast  into  it  for  refusing  to  worship  the  image.  It  was  accordingly  done  in 
every  instance,  without  asking  what  the  offenders  had  done,  or  against  whom  they  had  offended. 
hut  whether  the  ra'ns  they  were  suffering  were  inflicted  under  the  pretended  Sedition  law. 
It  was  certainly  possible  that  my  motives  for  contributing  to  the  relief  of  Callender,  and 
liberating  sufTerers  under  the  Sedition  law,  might  have  been  to  protect,  encourage,  and  re- 
ward slander ;  but  they  may  also  have  been  those  which  inspire  ordinary  charities  to  objects 
of  distress,  meritorious  or  not,  or  the  obligation  of  an  oath  to  protect  the  Constitution,  violated 
by  an  unauthorized  act  of  Congress.     Which  of  these  were  my  motives,  must  be  decided  by  a 

♦  Mrs.  Adams,  in  replying^  to  the  preceding  letter,  put  forward  Jefferson's  patronage  of  Editor  Cal- 
lender as  an  offset  to  the  midnight  appointments.    See  Callender.— SDITOR. 
f  Quotation  59  gives  the  part  of  the  letter  omitted  at  this  point.— EofrOR. 
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regard  to  the  general  tenor  of  my  life.  On  this  I  am  not  afraid  to  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large, 
to  posterity,  and  still  less  to  that  Being  who  sees  Himself  our  motives,  who  will  judge  us  from 
His  own  knowledge  of  them,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of  "  Porcupine  "  or  Fenno. 

You  observe,  there  has  been  one  other  act  of  my  administration  personally  unkind,  and 
suppose  it  will  readily  suggest  itself  to  me.  I  declare  on  my  honor,  Madam,  I  have  not  the 
least  conception  what  act  is  alluded  to.  I  never  did  a  single  one  with  an  unkind  intention. 
•     ♦     * — To  Mas.  John  Adams,    iv,  555.    Ford  ed.,  viii,  308.    (July  1804.) 

[To  Mrs.  John  Adams.] 

Your  lett^,  Madam,  of  the  18th  of  August,  has  been  some  days  received,  but  a  press  of 
business  has  prevented  the  acknowledgment  of  it;  perhaps,  indeed,  I  mav  have  already  tres- 
passed too  far  on  your  attention.  With  those  who  wish  to  think  amiss  ot  me,  I  have  learned 
to  be  perfectly  indifferent;  but  where  I  know  a  mind  to  be  ingenuous,  and  to  need  only  truth 
to  set  it  to  rights,  I  cannot  be  as  passive.  The  act  of  personal  unkindness  alluded  to  in  your 
former  letter,  is  said  in  your  last  to  have  been  the  removal  of  your  eldest  son  from  some  office 
to  which  the  judges  had  appointed  him.  I  conclude,  then,  he  must  have  been  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankruptcy.  But  1  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,  that  this  is  the  first  knowledge 
I  have  ever  had  that  he  was  so.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  ought  to  have  enquired 
who  were  such,  before  I  appointed  others.  But  it  is  to  bfe  observed,  that  the  former  law 
permitted  the  judges  to  name  commissioners  occasionally  only,  for  every  case  as  it  arose, 
and  not  to  make  them  permanent  officers.  Nobody,  therefore,  being  in  office,  there  could 
be  no  removal.  The  judges,  you  well  know,  have  been  considered  as  highly  federal ;  and 
it  was  noted  that  they  confined  their  nominations  exclusively  to  federalists.  The  Legis- 
lature, dissatisfied  with  this,  transferred  the  nomination  to  the  President,  and  made  the 
offices  permanent.  The  very  object  in  passing  the  law  was,  that  he  should  correct,  not 
confirm,  what  was  deemed  the  partiality  of  the  judges.  I  thought  it.  therefore,  proper  to 
inquire,  not  whom  they  had  employed,  but  whom  I  ought  to  appoint  to  fulfil  the  intentions 
of  the  law.  In  making  these  appointments,  I  put  in  a  proportion  of  federalists,  equal,  I 
believe,  to  the  proportion  they  bear  in  numbers  through  the  Union  generally.  Had  I  known 
that  your  son  had  acted,  it  would  have  been  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  preferred  him 
to  some  who  were  named  in  Boston,  in  what  was  deemed  the  same  line  of  politics.  To  this 
I  should  have  been  led  by  my  knowledge  of  his  integrity,  as  well  as  my  sincere  disposi-^ 
tions  towards  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  ♦.  *  ♦  ♦  The  candor  manifested  in  your  letter, 
and  which  I  ever  believed  you  to  possess,  has  alone  inspired  the  desire  of  calling  your 
attention,  once  more,  to  those  circumstances  of  fact  and  motive  by  which  I  claim  to  be 
judged.  I  hope  you  will  see  these  intrusions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are,  proofs 
of  my  great  respect  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost  latitude  the  right  of  others  to  diflfer 
from  me  in  opinion  without  imputing  to  them  criminality.  I  know  too  well  the  weakness 
ind  uncertainty  of  human  reason  to  wonder  at  its  different  results.  Both  of  our  political 
parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of  them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  object — the  pub- 
lic good;  but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  promotmg  that  good. 
One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  composition  of  the  governing  powers;  the  other,  by  a 
different  one.  One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  the  people:  the  other,  the  selfishness  of  rulers 
independent  of  them.  Which  is  right,  time  and  experience  will  prove.  We  think  that  one 
side  of  this  experiment  has  been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved  not  to  promote  the  good  of 
the  many;  and  that  the  other  has  not  been  fairly  and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents 
think  the  reverse.  With  whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  concurs,  that  must 
prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me  beyond  the  use  of  fair  and  hon- 
orable means,  of  truth  and  reason ;  nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth, 
nor  alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend,  who  did  not  first  withdraw  himself.  When- 
ever this  has  happened,  I  confess  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  it;  yet  have  ever  kept  my- 
self open  to  a  return  of  their  justice.  I  conclude  with  sincere  prayers  for  vour  health  and 
happiness,  that  yourself  and  Mr.  Adams  may  long  enjoy  the  tranquillity  you  desire  and  merit. 
and  see  in  the  prosperity  of  your  family  what  is  the  consummation  of  the  last  and  warmest 
of  human  wishes. — To  Mrs.  John  Adams,    iv,  560.     Ford  ed.,  viii,  310.     (M.,  Sep.  11,  1804.) 

[To  Dr.   BenjamiQ   Rush.] 

I  receive  with  sensibility  your  observations  on  the  discontinuance  of  friendly  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself,  and  the  concern  you  take  in  its  restoration.  This  discon- 
tinuance has  not  proceeded  from  me,  nor  from  the  want  of  sincere  desire  and  of  eflTort  on  my 
part,  to  renew  our  intercourse.  You  know  the  perfect  coincidence  of  principle  and  of  action, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Revolution,  which  produced  a  high  degree  of  mutual  respect  and 
esteem  between  Mr.  Adams  and  myself.  Certainly  no  man  was  ever  truer  than  he  was,  in 
that  day,  to  those  principles  of  rational  republicanism  which,  after  the  necessity  of  throwing 
off  our  monarchy,  dictated  all  our  efforts  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  And 
although  he  swerved,  afterwards,  towards  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  our 
friendship  did  not  abate  on  that  account*^.     *     ♦     ♦ 

You  remember  the  machinery  which  the  federalists  played  off.  about  that  time,  to  beat 
down  the  friends  to  the  real  principles  of  our  Constitution,  to  silence  by  terror  every  ex- 
pression in  their  favor,  to  bring  us  into  war  with  France  and  alliance  with  England,  and 
finally  to  homologize  our  Constitution  with  that  of  England.  Mr.  Adams,  you  know,  was 
overwhelmed  with  feverish  addresses,  dictated  by  the  fear,  and  often  by  the  pen,  of  the 
bloody  buoy,  and  was  seduced  by  them  into  some  open    indications  of  his  new  principles  of 

♦  The  part  of  the  letter  omitted  here  is  printed  in  this  volume  under  the  title,  SEDITION  Law,  EXECU- 
TIVE vs.  Judiciary.— Editor. 

t  For  omitted  clausef  see  quotation  8g.— Editor. 
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government,  and  in  fact,  was  so  elated  as  to  mix  with  his  kindness  a  little  superciliousness 
towards  me.  Even  Mrs.  Adams,  with  all  her  good  sense  and  prudence,  was  sensibly  Hushed. 
And  you  recollect  the  short  suspension  of  our  intercourse,  and  the  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  it  which  you  were  so  good  as  to  bring  to  an  early  explanation,  and  have  set  to  rights, 
to  the  cordial  satisfaction  of  us  all  ♦.     *     "^     " 

Two  or  three  years  after,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  daughter,  between  whom 
and  Mi-s.  Adams  there  had  been  a  considerable  attachment,  she  made  it  the  occasion  of  writipg 
me  a  letter,  in  whicli,  with  the  teaderest  expression  of  concern  at  this  event,  she  carefully 
avoided  a  single  one  of  friendship  towards  myself,  and  even  concluded  it  with  the  wishes  "  of 
her  who  once  took  pleasure  in  subscribing  herself  your  friend,  Abigail  Adams  ".  Unpromising 
as  was  the  complexion  of  this  letter,  I  determined  to  make  an  eitort  towards  removing  the 
cloud  from  between  us.  This  brought  on  a  correspondence  which  I  now  enclose  for  your 
perusal,  after  which  be  so  good  as  to  return  it  to  me,  as  I  have  never  communicated  it  to 
any  mortal  breathing,  before.  I  send  it  to  you,  to  convince  you  I  have  not  been  wanting 
either  in  the  desire,  or  the  endeavor  to  remove  this  misunderstanding.  Indeed,  I  thought 
it  highly  disgraceful  to  us  both,  as  indicating  minds  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  a 
public  competition  from  affecting  our  personal  friendship.  I  soon  found  from  the  correspond- 
ence that  conciliation  was  desperate,  and  yielding  to  an  intimation  in  her  last  letter,  I  ceased 
from  further  explanation  t .     *     ♦     ♦ 

I  have  gone  into  these  details,  that  you  might  know  everything  which  had  passed  between 
us,  might  be  fully  possessed  of  the  state  of  facts  and  dispositions,  and  judge  for  yourself  whether 
they  admit  a  revival  of  that  friendly  intercourse  for  which  you  are  so  kindly  solicitous.  I 
shall  certainly  not  be  wanting  in  anything  on  my  part  which  may  second  your  efforts,  which 
will  be  the  easier  with  me,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  entertain  a  sentiment  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  could  give  him  reasonable  offence. — To  Db.  Benjamin  Rush,  v,  558.  Ford 
ED.,  ix,  299.     (M.,  Jan.  181 1.) 

[To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush.] 

I  communicated  to  you  the  correspondence  which  had  parted  Mrs.  Adams  and  myself,  in 
proof  that  I  could  not  give  friendship  in  exchange  for  such  sentiments  as  she  had  recently 
taken  up  towards  myself,  and  avowed  and  maintained  in  her  letters  to  me.  Nothing  but  a 
total  renunciation  of  these  could  admit  a  reconciliation,  and  that  could  be  cordial  only  in  pro- 
portion as  the  return  to  ancient  opinions  was  believed  sincere.  In  these  jaundiced  sentiments 
of  hers  I  had  associated  Mr.  Adams,  knowing  the  weight  which  her  opinions  had  with  him, 
and  notwithstanding  she  declared  in  her  letters  that  they  were  not  communicated  to  him.  A 
late  incident  has  satisfied  me  that  I  wronged  him  as  well  as  her,  in  not  yielding  entire  con- 
fidence to  this  assurance  on  her  part.     Two  of  the  Mr. ,  my  neighbors  and  friends, 

took  a  tour  to  the  northward  during  the  last  summer.  In  Boston  they  fell  into  company  with 
Mr.  Adams,  and  ♦  ♦  ♦  passed  a  day  with  him  at  Braintree.  He  spoke  out  to  them  cvery-i 
thing  which  came  uppermost,  ♦  *  *  and  seemed  most  disposed  to  dwell  on  those  things 
which  happened  during  his  own  administration.  He  spoke  of  his  masters,  as  he  called  his  ^ 
Heads  of  departments,  as  acting  above  his  control,  and  often  against  his  opinions.  Among 
many  other  topics,  he  adverted  to  the  unprincipled  licentiousness  of  the  press  against  my- 
self, adding,  **  I  always  loved  Jefferson,  and  still  love  him  ". 

This  is  enough  for  me.  I  only  needed  this  knowledge  to  revive  towards  him  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  most  cordial  moments  of  our  lives.  Changing  a  single  word  only  in  Dr.  Franklin's 
character  of  him,  I  knew  him  to  be  always  an  honest  man,  often  a  great  one,  but  sometimes 
incorrect  and  precipitate  in  his  judgments ;  and  it  is  known  to  those  who  have  ever  heard  me 
speak  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  I  have  ever  done  him  justice  myself,  and  defended  him  when,  as- 
sailed by  others,  with  the  single  exception  as  to  political  opinions.  But  with  a  man  possessing 
so  many  other  estimable  qualities,  why  should  we  be  dissocialized  by  mere  differences  of 
opinion  in  politics,  in  religion,  in  philosophy,  or  anything  else?  His  opinions  are  as  honestly 
formed  as  my  own.  Our  different  views  of  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of  a  difference 
in  our  organization  and  experience.  I  never  withdrew  from  the  society  of  any  man  on  this 
account,  although  many  have  done  it  from  me;  much  less  should  I  do  it  from  one  with  whom 
I  had  gone  through,  with  hand  and  heart,  so  many  trying  scenes.  I  wish,  therefore,  but  for 
an  apposite  occasion  to  express  to  Mr.  Adams  my  unchanged  affections  for  him.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  which  hangs  over  the  resuming  a  correspondence  so  long  discontinued,  unless 
something  could  arise  which  should  call  for  a  letter.  Time  and  chance  may  perhaps  generate 
such  an  occasion,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  promptitude  to  avail  myself.  From  this 
fusion  of  mutual  affections,  Mrs.  Adams  is,  of  course,  separated.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
that  I  never  name  her.  In  your  letters  to  Mr.  Adams,  you  can,  perhaps  suggest  my  continued 
cordiality  towards  him,  and  knowing  this,  should  an  occasion  of  writing  first  present  itself  to 
him,  he  will,  perhaps,  avail  himself  of  it.  as  I  certainly  will,  should  it  first  occur  to  me.  No 
ground  for  jealousy  now  existing,  he  will  certainly  ^ve  fair  play  to  the  natural  warmth  of  his 
heart — To  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  vi,  30.    Ford  ed.,  ix,  299.     (P.F.,  Dec.  181 1.) 

♦  Quotations  77,  78,  83  and  88  give  the  continuation  of  the  text.— Editor. 

t  Quotations  73  and  60,  read  consecutively,  supply  the  omission  in  the  text— EDITOR. 
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Camden,  Battle  of,  123 

Gates  (General  Horatio),  872 
CampbeU  (David),  123 
Canada,  124 

Arnold  (Benedict),  56 

Colonies  (The  American),  151 
Canal,  125 

River,  783 

Rivers,  784 
Candor,  126 

Frankness,  367 

Honesty,  410 

Sincerity,  809 

Truth,  887 
Cannibals,  126 

Kings,  456 
Canning  (George),  126 

England  (Jefferson  and),  801 
CTanova  (A.),  126 

Sculpture,  792 
Capital,  126 

Labor,  458 

Laborers,  459 

Wealth,  986 
Capital  (National),  924 

Capitals  (State),  127 
Capitol  (United  States),  4S,  137 

Capitol  (Va.),  47 
Captives,  128 

Prisoners  of  War,  924 
Carmichael  (William),  128 

Mississippi  River  Navigation,  561 
Carondelet  (Baron),  129 

Louisiana,  500 
Carr  (Dabney),  129 

Committees  of  Correspondence, 
961 

Carriages,  129 
Exercise,  818 
Horses,  411 

Carrying  Trade,  129,  624,  871 
Drawbacks,  263 
Free  Porte,  858 
Navigation,  610 
Shipping,  805 
Ships,  800 

Carter  (Landon),  129 

Carthage,  129 

Cn^ek  Indians,  219 

People,  Roman,  69 
Catherine  of  Russia,  421,  786 

Alexander  of  Russia,  27,  809 

Russia,  7m,  8H8 
Censors,  130 

Censure,  IHO 

Criticism,  221 

Censure,  130 

Censors,  130 
Criticism,  221 

Census,  130 

Population,  703 
Centralization,  130 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Judiciary,  448 

State  RightH.  832 
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Ceremony,  183 

Etiquette,  811 

PornuUiUes,  844 

Leveeg,  496 
Chancellors,  English,  183 

ChADCcry  Coarts,  214 
Chaplains,  133 

Clergy,  146 

Biinistera,  6S6    . 
Character,  133 

AblllUes,  1 

Genius,  881 

Reputation,  761 

Talents,  848 
Charity,  134 

Beneficence,  87 

Friendship,  868 
Charters,  ISI 

Compacl!^.  im 
Chase  (Sarauel),  ia> 

impi?acbmciiu  416 
Chatham  (Ijot^),  135 

Collin  tit:  iTbe  American),  151 

Oratory,  G64 
Chemistry,  135 

Buff  on  (Count  Ue),  110 

Science,  TDl 

Sciences,  79:2 
Cherbourg,  135 

France,  847 
Cherokees,  18C 

Aborigines,  1 

IndUuf,  4B0,  DM.  M8,  O&i 
Cherronesus,  Pn>pos«?<l  State  of, 
1)41 

Western  Territory,  DO) 
Chesapeake  Frigate,  136 

Indeiini  llcation,  419 
Children,  las 

Bo;.  J-,  11)8 

Youiij:  Men,  O.'a 

Young  Women,  954 
China,  139 

Shiiw,  808 
Chocolate,  i:^> 

Tea,  104,  851) 
Christianity,  102 

Church,  131) 

Church  (Anglican),  140 

Church  nixl  State,  141 

Religion,  742 
Church,  131) 

Church  (Anplican),  140 

Church  and  State,  141 

Religion.  742 
Cicero,  142 

EUxiucncc,  2Si> 

Oratory.  VM 

Pcoi)le(Uoinnn>.  fiOl 

Plalo'8  Ut-public,  COS 
Cincinnati  Society,  143 

1'-  -   rietiea,  251 

Cipher,  143 

Writing,  050 
Ciracchi,  US 

Sculpture,  7i)2 
Cities,  143 

Alexandria,  30 

Baltimore.  :30 

Boston,  KM,  110 

Carthage,  129 

Cherbourg,  186 

Constantinople,  18n 

Ixjndon,  500 

New  ( Jrleans,  G84 


ritfpB,  143      [Continual) 

Nice,  640 

Norfolk,  Va,  30 

Paris,  674 

Peni^cola,  G80 

PhUttdelphlu,  0D4 

Richmond,  Va.,  TTW 

S.in  Juan,  359 

Washington  City,  9M 
Citixens,  144 

Citlzenshi|j,  145 

Ezpatriaticitt.  3TD 

NaturalizaclooH  600 
Civllizatuin,  1 4b 

Barbarism,  SO 

Claiborne  (W  Q  C),  146 
Claimants.  14<1 

Claims,  14G 
Clark  (Geo.  R  K  146 

Ll  II  if  und  ClarL  KJCpcdJtloa,  4% 
ClarkcM  Daniel),  140 

Uiiiot]  IT  lie  ^ifderal),  COS 
i  la*.si  f^i>  1  T  rf  'n  TTi  ing,  4M1 

EducaUon  ^73 

Language,  ^0 

Science,  71^1 

University  of  VLi^^nla,  SOa 
Clay  (Henry),  146 
Clergy,  140 

Chaplains,  i^ 

Clergy  (FYencb),  771,  776 

Ministers,  568 
Climate,  147 

Atmosphere,  28 

Cold,  148,  TTl 

Weather,  83G 

Winds,  047 
ainton  (De  Witt),  149 
Clinton  (George),  149 
Coast  Line,  149 
Cockades,  150 

Cber«ion  (State),  150 
^-H-Kii'h*-,  832 
Coinage,  261,  573 

Decimal  System,  240 
DoUurg,  260 
I  Mint,  559 

I  Coke  (Lord),  150 
I  Coles  (Edward),  150 
I  Collect'   Elec'toraJ),  715 

Ji:k<:tii>i)8  { I^Bldculja]},  280 
C^il leges.  Buildings,  4 

'jjlk-gcfli  Ve Urinary,  905 
Colonies  (AjnerlcanJ,  151 
Colonies   Ancient J^  154 
Colonization  fXogroV^  154 
Colony   Penal),  155 
Columbin  River,  61 
Hiver,  783 
i  Ilivurs,  781 

1  Cold,  148,  771 

Atmosphere,  23 
Climate,  147 
Weather,  036 
Wind*,  047 
rohmilius  iChristopber),  36,  156 

History  (American),  406 
Commerce,  150 

ComuiLice,  Treaties  of,  880 
Commissions,  101 

Commissioners,  161 


Ccnnmtttee  ot  the  Stetei,  IflO 

CoufedeiatJou,  107 
Common  Ijiw^  IffiJ 

Ijiw,  177 
Common  Senae,  166 

Jii^gmvDt*  44S 

Noml  8rtisc,  £01 

»%lLlty.  eoi 

8eaK,S0S 

Compact,  Ififl    ■ 

OoinpactSp  IW 

TrcaUea,  874 
Compromiiie^  1D7 

Coudliaiion.  W 

IlAnnotiy,  AW 
Conciliation,  167 

Cntiiprrmiil#e*  Ifl? 

tlarniou},  3^ 

Conchology,  B04 

jShelts,  tm 

Condorcet  (M.J,  IflT 

Conduct,  107 

Actlonft,  $ 
Confederal  ion,  The,  15T,  97S 

Coloniee  (TUu  AnniricajiX  IM 
Confidence  (PubUc),  TOl 

Ci«Jlt,a]7 

CrednMty,  KlO 

FniTh,  B^l 

Jealofiftj^  43rt 

Public  Confidence,  781 
Confiscation,  171 

Property,  736 
Congress,  172 

ContHiental  CiJUfi^naM,  174 

!?eiiau\tr  9..  7TW,  If?*,  837,8:8 

Scuatoni,  U.  S  ,  288 
Continental  Congnenp  174 

Cou^r^ss,  in 

geiiftt..  r.  ?.  ttW.  S7fl,877.«« 

Senators,  U.  S.,  188 
Connecticut,  184,  777 
Conquest,  185 

(ilory,  384 

Tyranny,  880 

War,  915 
Conscience,  185,  949 

Actions,  5 

Character,  183 

Conduct,  167 
Consent  of  Governed,  885 

Authority,  03 

(jovernmcut,  384 

Kights,  780 

Rights  of  Man,  7K! 

Self-government,  796 
Constantinople,  1*^ 

Turkey,  888 
Constitution,  a5,  186 

Bill  of  Rights,  88 

Constitution  (The  Federal),  1* 

Constitution  (French),  195 

CouHtitution  (Great  Britain),  1^ 

Constitution  (Spanish),  197 

Constitutions  (American),  196 
Construction  of  the  ConstitatioiD, 
190,200 

CcnTralizatloti,  130 

Ccjdstructiqn  of  lnslnimentA,a)0 

(loucral  Welfari:  Clatifle,  874 

Judiciary,  448 

Supreme  Court,  84S 
Ck)n8ular  Convention,  200 

Consuls,  200 
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mtention,  20B. 

Controversy,  206 

Dispatation,  2S0 

Dispotcs,  8S9 

pimension,  259 

Dacl,  265 

Quarrels,  735 
mtentment,  204 

Iluppincss,  396 

Peace,  682 

Repose,  747 

Retirement,  765 

TraDquUHtj*  STi 
^ntmband  of  War,  204,  625,  Cm 

Enern>  Goode.  2M 

Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  850 

Neutrality,  625 

War,  915 
mtracts,  2(M 

Compacts,  166 

Treaties,  874 
sntroversy,  205 

Contention,  203 

Dissension,  259 
invent,  205 

Religion,  742 
mvention  (Federal),  205 

Convention,  National,  206 

Convention  (Virginia),  206 

Conventions  (Constitutional),  200 
onvicts,  206 

Crime,  219 

Criminals,  221 

Prison,  40,  722 
ookery,  873 

GOijtrofiomy,  ^TS 
ooper  {Thomrw!),  *^i 

Priestley  (JoBoph).  710 

Uoivirt^Uy  of  Virginla»  900 
opying  Press,  207 

Engraving,  307 

Poiygrapli,  432 
opyright,  102,  377,  881 

Books,  102 

Library,  489 

Printing,  722 
orayCA.),  207 

Atliens,  62 

Greeks,  894 
:miwaJ]ifi  {JjnT^\  207 

>roners,  208 

Counties,  212 
>rporations,  418 

Bonk,  GO 

Banks,  73 

Monopoly,  579 
>rrea  de  Serra  (J.),  208 

Brazil,  108 

Portugal,  704 
^rrespondence,  208 

Corrvapondcncc,  Commitlefn  of. 

Uttcre,  4(N 

Tj-ttLT^  of  Tntrotl  lift  Ion,  4:)1 

Letter-writing,  405 
ormption,  209 

Bribery,  109 

Crime,  219 
'otton,  211 

Cotton  Gin,  211 

Manufactures,  52K 
:ouncil,  211 

Advice,  20 

Instructions,  4^'t 


Counties,  212 

Wards,  SSI 
Courtly,  213 

Courtiers,  218 

Politeness,  700 
Courtiers,  213 

Courtfsy,  213 

Politeness,  700 
Courts,  214 

ConrU  (Admiralty),  19 

Courts  (Appeals),  214 

Courts  (Chancery),  214 

Courts  (County),  210 

Courts  iFctlorul).  4.13,  JM3 

Courts  f,  Froiich  Picuorj),  817 

Courts  (MondieblrnI),  air 

Courts  (State).  4G0 

Jatlicbry  {FeckrnD,  448 

U.  S.  Supreme  CittitU  842 
Crawford  (\T.  H.),  SH 

ElecUons  (Presidential,  1824),  S 
(-reation,  270 

Deluge,  2S0 

Earth,  269 

World,  M9 
Credit,  217 

Credulity,  219 

Faith,  321 

Public  Confidence,  781 
CreduUty,  219 

Credit,  217 

Faith,  821 

Public  Confidence,  731 

Creek  Indians,  211) 

Aborigines,  1 

Cherokees,  130 

Indians,  420,  044,  948,  968 
Cresap  (^Captain),  508 

Logan  (Mingo  Chief)*  608 
Crime,  219 

Convicts,  206 

Criminals,  221 

Murder,  508 

Prison,  46,  72S 
Criminals,  221 

Crime,  219 

Pardons,  673 

Criticism,  221 
Cen^^>rs,  130 
Censure,  130 

Cruelty,  221 

Com  wail  is  (Lord),  207 
Retaliation,  762 
Revenge,  767 
Tyranny,  889 

Cuba,  222 

Monroe  Doctrine,  584 
Territory,  860 

Currency,  National,  601 
Money,  571 
Paper  Money,  668 

Webster  (Noah),  936 
Cashing  (W.),  845,  846 

O 

Dalrymple  (-),  223 
Dana  ^Francis),  951 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  061 
Dancing,  223 

Music.  509 

Theatres,  805 
Dashkoff  (M.),  223 

Russia,  780 


David  (J.  L.),  228 

Arts,  58 
Dayton  (J.),  223 

Burr's  (A.)  Treason,  118 

Burr's  (A.)  Trial,  115 
Dead,  223 

Death,  224 

Death  Penalty,  826 

Epitaph,  806 
Deane  (S.),  238 
Dearborn  (H.),  224 
Death,  224 

Death  Penalty,  285 

Dead,  223 

Epitaph,  808 
Debate,  225 

Congress  (Previous  Qae8tion),180 

Eloquence,  286 

Language,  470 

Oratory,  064 

Speech,  358 

Words,  940 
Debt,  226 

Debt  (French),  280 

Debt  (Revolutionary),  888 

Debt  (United  States),  834,  968 
Debtors  (Fugitive),  867 

Di;bt,  ejy 
Debts  Due  British,  237 

Treaty  (British  Peace),  884 
Decimal  System,  tJ40,  830 

Coinage,  261,  673 

Dollar,  200 

Mint,  559 
"DeciuSj^TS? 

Randolph  (John),  737 
Declaration  of  Tiidependence,  241, 
U69 

Declaration,  Meckleuborj:,  847 

Xndcpenclenci%  420 

Fourth  of  July,  846  • 

Liberty,  409 
Defence,  247 

Fortlilcationa,  845 

Gunboats,  395,  617 

Navy,  615 

Torpedoes,  870 

Deity,  248 
Bible,  88 
God,  884 
I'rovidence,  781 
Bcligion,  748 

Delaware,  250 

Delay,  250 

Idleness,  418 

Procrastination,  785 
Deluge,  250 

Creation,  270 

Earth.  269 

World,  949 

Delusion,  251 

X.  Y.  Zi  not,  051 
Democratic  Societies,  251 

Ana-Fedcrallsta,  88 

Demoerats,  8M 

FbdaalitfD,  MB 

FedcralMB,  889 

Hartford  ConventloB,  40i 

Jacobins,  435 

Missouri  (Question,  MB 

Monarchy,  666 

Parties,  075 

Politics,  701 
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DemocratB,  252 
Aristocrats,  61 
Anti-Federalists,  38 
Democratic  Societies,  ^.M 
Federalism,  S28 
Federalists,  889 
Hartford  Coiivoiitiou,  -100 
Jacobmt.  4fiS 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

Politics,  701 

Republicanism  (Partisan),  7^4 

Repnblicans,  756 
Denmark,  252 
'  Free  Ports,  859 

Jani?«  {John  Paul}.  445 
Dennis  (Joseph^,  252 

Uonarcby,  t&& 
Dependence,  253 

Submission.  841 

Subservience,  841 

Tribute,  886 
Deportation  Act,  252 

Deportation  of  Alien]*,  £>.'} 
Descents,  253 

EnUil,  307 

Primogeniture,  719 
Deserters,  254 

FugiUves,  367 
Despair,  254 

Affliction,  21 

Grief,  895 
Despotism,  254 

Despots,  254 

Oppression,  664 

Tyranny,  889 
D«tai],  2.54 

Labor,  4^* 
Detroit,  254 
Djrkinson  (John),  256 

Dw  lara  tioa  of  Independen  ct-.  ^4 1 , 
9m 
Dictator  *^^^ 

Despots,  254 

Kings,  455 

Tyranny,  889 
Dictionary,  257 

Dictionaries,  257 

Language,  470,  471 

Languages,  474 

Neology,  624 
Difficulties,  257 

Trouble,  887 
Dignity,  258 

Honor,  410 

Pride,  20 

Diplomacy,  258 

Diplomatic  Establishment,  258 
Ministers,  555,  558 

TuiJition,  SiLi 
Directory  314 

E^cccutivB,  314 
Discipline,  258 

Uiiiverfllly  of  Virginia,  9UU 
Discreti*^Ti   '>^w 

Judgment,  44X 

Wisdom,  948 

Discriniiiiatiug  Duties,  267 

Duties,  2G7 

IVotection,  7'.ik) 

I'miff.  H49 
Disinterestedness,  25S 

Fortune.  ;i40 


Disputation,  259 

Disputes,  259 

Dissension,  259 
Dissension,  259 

Contention,  208 

Disputation,  259 

Disputes,  259 

Duel,  866 

Quarrels,  785 
Distribution,  260 

Inheritances,  420 
Disunion,  260 

Rebellion,  738 

Secession,  798 

Union  (The  Federal),  800 
Doctors,  547 

Medicine,  547 

Sun,  842 
DoUar,  260 

Banlc,  66 

Banks,  73 

Money,  671 

Money  BUta,  576 

Money  (C'odtlncutJilf,  577 

Money  (MHaUicK  r.i'S 

Datnestie  Economy,  271 

PolitSrHl  Economy,  271,  2^2 
Double  Standard,  574 
Doubt,  263 

Principle,  720 
Draft,  268 

]mt>rvsamen^  417 
DrawbaokSj  26.'^ 

Duties,  267 

Tariff,  849 
Dreams,  264 

Repose,  747 

Sleep,  818 
Dress,  264 

Attire,  264 

Fashion,  828 

Foppery,  342 
Dninluu^s,  427 

Intemperance,  4^7 

Whisky,  944 

Wines,  947 
Duane  (W.),  264 
Duel,  265 

Contention,  20:j 
Duer  (W.),  265 
Dumas  (C.  W.  F.),  265 
Dumouriez  (C.  F.),  266 
Duni^Mir  {W  ),  3Cki 
Dumnore  fLord),  266 
Duplidtj,  206 

Falwhood,  SlM 

Lies,  503 
Dupont  de  Nemours,  2(56 
Dupuis  (C.  P.),  267 
Duties  (Discriminating),  267 

Drawbacks,  :i«>"3 

Duties  (Natural),  i»«,  008 

Free  Trade,  301 

Tariff,  840 

E 
Earth,  2iY,) 

Atmosplicre,  23 
Climate,  147 
Creation,  270 
Deluge,  250 
Geology,  383 
Meteorology,  549 
Mineralogy.  555 


Earth,  269— (C^einued) 
Mountains,  696 
Shells,  804 
Weather,  936 
Winds.  947 
World,  949 

East  Indies,  270 

Commerce,  156 

Markets,  536 

West  Indies,  93C 
East  and  W««t  Line,  271 

Afttminomj  01 

Latitude:  imd  Lougitiide^  475 

Mirage,  560 

Rainbows,  786 
Economy,  271 

Avarice,  65 

Economy  (Domestic).  271 

Economy  (Political),  2n,  27» 

Extravagance,  820 

Frugality,  867 

Eden  (W.),  273 
Editors,  278 

News,  635 

Newspapers,  686 

Press,  89,  717 

Education,  273 

Academies,  4 

Academy,  8 

Genius,  381 

Knowledge,  457 

Learning,  489 

Schools,  790 

Talents,  848 

Teachers.  ft59 

University,  899 
Election,  279 

Elections,  279 

Elections  (Presidential),  880 

Electoral  College,  715 
Electricity  9W 

Vtfg^taiion,  904 
Ellsworth  (O.),  286 
Etoquence,  2SG 

Debate,  225 

Oratory,  664 

Speech,  a58 

Words,  949 

Emancipation  of  Slaves,  164,  81( 

Embargo,  286 

Berlin  Decrees,  87 

Bonaparte,  90 

(>nl*T¥  in  Coiiijcil^  664 

War  of  1812,  7)a 
Emigration,  296 

Immigrants,  413 

Immigration,  414 

Population,  703 

Enemies,  296 

Contention,  203 
Dissension,  250 
Revenge,  767 

Enemy  Goods,  296 

Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  359 
Neutrality,  G24 

England,  297 

Embargo,  286 

Frieudsbip  with  England.  .y>5 

George  III..  381 

Parliament,  074 

Treaties  of  Commerce,  880 

Treaty  (British  Peace),  884 
Engraving,  307 

Copying  Press,  207 
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Entail,  307 

-    Agrarianism,  23 
Deflcenta,  253 
Mortmain,  596 
Primogenitnre,  719 
Monopoly,  579 

Enthusiasm,  807 
Ambition,  35 
Character,  188 
Zeal,  954 

Epicurus,  307,  695 
Philosophy,  695 

Epitaph,  808 
Dead,  223 
Death,  224 

Equality,  308 

Equal  Rights,  806 

Favoritism,  324 

Privileges,  724 

Special  Ijegit<>Iation,  828 
Equity,  133 

Justice,  452 
Erie  Canal,  125 

Canal,  125 

Rivers,  784 
Error,  309 

Evils,  813 

Reason,  738 

Erskine  (William),  310 
E^Jcheat,  311 

Bank,  66 
Estaing  (Count  d*),  311 
Esteem,  311 

Friendship,  368 
Ethics,  311 

Moral  Law,  591 

Moral  Sense,  591 

MoraIity,'592 

Morality,  National,  503 

Morale,  594 

Virtue,  914 

Ethnology,  1,  421 

Race  (II  u  man),  785 
Etiquette,  311 

Ceremony,  133 

Formalities,  344 

Levees,  496 
Europe,  312 

Alliance,  32 

America,  35 

Monroe  Doctrine,  5M 

Policy  (American),  607 

Eustis  (W.),  313 

Evils,  313 

Bribery,  109 

Crime,  219 

Error,  309 

Misfortune,  560 
Example,  313 

Duty,  268 

Experience,  320 

Experiment,  320 

Excise,  313 

Excise  Law,  313,  94r) 
Whisky  Insurrection,  94r) 

Executive,  314 

President,  712 

Presidency,  715 
Exercise,  318 

Health,  402 
Exile,  319 

Fugitives,  867 


Expansion,  319,  512,  «17,  862,  892 

Lands  (Indian),  468 

Policy  (American),  697 

Territory,  860 
Expatriation,  819,  780 

Citizens,  144 

Citizenship,  145 

Naturalization,  609 
Experience,  320 

Experiment,  320 
Exploration,  495 

Ledyard  (John),  480 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  4a'> 

Pike  Expedition,  696 

Western  Exploration,  039 
Exports,  320 

Fr^  Ports,  858 

Markets,  536 
Extravagance,  820 

Economy,  271 

Frugality,  867 

F 

Faction,  820 

Parties,  675 

Passions,  670 

PoUUcs,  701 

Social  Intercourse,  810 
Faith  (Good),  321 

Faith  (Public),  821 

Confidence,  781 

Credit,  217 

Credulity,  210 

Public  Confidence,  731 
Falsehood,  821 

Calumny,  122 

Duplicity,  866 

Libels,  407 

Lien,  508 

Slander,  800 
Family,  821 

Affection,  21 

Friends,  868 

Friendship,  868 

Happiness,  807 

Home,  400 

Sympathy,  848 
Famine,  822 

Paupers,  682 

Poor,  708 
Fanaticism,  322 

Enthusiasm,  907 
Faneuil  Hall,  822 

Boston  Port  Bill,  104,  769 

Tea,  859 
Farmer,  322 

Agriculture,  23 
I  Farmers,  295,  822 

Farmers-General,  579 

Farming,  823 
Fashion,  323 

Attire,  264 

Foppery,  842 

Fast-days,  323 

Church  and  State,  141 
Fauquier  (Francis),  824 

Small  (William),  818 
Favoritism,  324 

Equality,  308 

Equal  Rights,  908 

Favors,  324 

Privileges,  724 

Special  Legislation,  628 

Federal  City,  924      • 
CapltalH  (State),  127 
Capitol  (U.  S.),  48,  127 


Federal  Courts,  448 

Judiciary,  U.  S.,  448 

Supreme  Court,  U.  S.,  848 
Federal  Government,  825 

Centralization,  190 

Congress,  172 

Constitution  (The  Federal),  186 

Judiciary  (Federal),  448 

U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  843 
Federalism,  328 

Anti-Federalism,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  2.'>1 

Democrats,  262 

Federalists,  820 

Hartford  Convention,  400     "" 

Jacobins,  485 

Missouri  Question,  563 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

PoliUcs,  701 

Republicanism  (PartlMin),  754 

Republicans,  755 
Federalists,  829,  760 

Anti-Federalists,  88 

Democratic  Societies.  251 

Democrats,  252 

Federalism,  328 

Hartfosd  Convention,  400 

Jacobins,  435 

Missouri  Question,  663 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

PoliUcs,  701 

Republicanism,  Partisan,  754 

Republicans,  756 
Fenner  (James),  885 
Fenno  (J.),  385 
Feudal  Tenures,  465 

Allodial  Tenures,  465 
Fever,  Typhus,  889 

Yellow  Fever,  068 
Fiction,  885 

Books,  102 

Literary  Men,  506 

Literature,  506 
Filibusterism,  835 

Aggression,  23 

Miranda  Expedition,  560 
Finances,  886 

Appropriations,  48 

Debt,  226 

Funding,  869 

Hamilton  (A.),  396,  897 
Fisheries,  837 

Impressment,  417 

Navigation,  610 

Seamen,  792 

Flag,  U.  S.,  839 

Neutrality,  626 
Flattery,  339 

Approbation,  42 

Praise,  711 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  389 

Florida,  339 

Louisiana,  509 

Spain,  (SI 

Spanish  America,  825 

Folly,  341 

Foppery,  842 
Vanity,  904 

Fontainbleu,  341 
Louis  XVI.,  520 
Marie  Antoinette,  636 

Foppery,  342 
Attire,  261 
Fashion,  823 
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Foroe,  S42 

Power,  708 

SlieugUi,  National,  810 

Foreign  Agents,  S43 
Hinistere,  555 

Foreigni  Influence,  843 

Alliance,  U2 

England.  801 

War,  915 
Foreign  Intervention,  344 

Alliance,  S2 

War,  915 
Formalities,  844 

Ceremony,  183 

Etiqiieile,  311 

Levees,  496 
Fortifications,  845 

Defence,  '^47 

Gunboats,  305,  617 

Navy.  615 

Torpedoes,  870 
Fortitude,  346 

Character,  133 

Duty,  2L8 
Fbrtmie,  346 

Di»inteiC9>tedne86,  SS8 

Fortuiicb,  a40 
Fourth  of  July,  846 

Decluraiiuu  of  Independence,  l;Ml 
F6x(C.  J.),  347 

France,  347 

Bona|)arte(N  1,96 

French  KcvoLutlon,  770 
GmttfE.C.),*:fl 
Sftn  Dojnrngti,  TiA 

wcet  itjdtfn,  ssrr 
X.  Y  z,  I'Jot,  ysi 
Franking  Privilege,  355 
Lelieru,  491 
Lulter-wraiiig,  495 

Franklin  (B),  STto 

rraukau  (W.  T.),  857 
Franknes**,  357 

Camlor,  12G 

IIoncBty.  410 

Sincerity.  «U9 

T)  uib,  88? 
Franks(D.),  3.^7 
Frederick,  The  Great,  a57 

rreuciiCiv  Wiili;.m  II.,  :J57 
Freedom,  3.57 

Fictdoiii  of  Opinion,  (XK) 

Ficcd(;ni  of  PerKon.  :J07 

Freedom  of  tlio  Pre»8,  89,  717 

Freedom  of  Hclifrion.  71'^ 

Freedom  of  S|Kech,  liVS 

Liberty,  4'M 

liijrli:/,  780 

IlKlit-i  of  Man,  782 

tjlavery,  811 
Free  Ports.  :>5S 

Free  TiaUe,  SCI 
Free  Ships,  Free  Goods,  o.V.> 

D<.-..i.L:er"i:t!«.  W) 

I'ontru  ja::<l  of  War,  'J04,  C'r>.  C-S 

i:nc::iy  (i(»o<lK,  \i[M] 

r.vc  r>liips.  Free  Ciootln,  .'iV.( 

Neutrality.  U25 

War,  915 
Free  Trade,  2(A 

Pi(K.ui.i.on.  7'2r> 

Protection.  7'iO 

Tariff,  819 


frejich  RevoIytiOD,  770 

LfluiBXVI.,520 

MjiHc  AiitnJiU'tte,  536 
Fren*'au(P.),  363 

Newspapers,  688 
Friends,  863,  949 

Affection,  21 

Family,  821 

Friendship.  863 

Happiness,  397 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  848 
Friendship,  363 

Affi'ction.  21 

Family,  321 

Friends.  3C3,  WO      * 

Friendship  \»  ith  England,  3f» 

Ilappinessi,  307 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  W8 
Friendship  With  England,  »r> 

England.  297 
Frugality,  867,  681) 

Economy,  271 

Panpers,  68i2 

Poor,  703 
Fugitives,  367 

Deserters,  254 
Funding,  369 

Assumption  of  State  DebtH.  ns 

Uamilton  (A.),  806 
Fur  Trade,  869 

Astor's  Settlement,  61 
Future,  370 

Future  Life,  870 

Immortality,  41G 

Gage  (T.),  870,  769 

EOBlon  Port  HSU,  104,  7e.) 
Gallatin  (A.),  ^71 

1  Publicity.  733 
Gamfclinc,  372 

BiihhN's.  100 

Speculation,  828 
Gardening,  411 

Agriculture,  23 

Arboriculture  45 

Botany,  105,  791 

Plants,  697 

Tree>«,  886 

Vegetables  904 
GaslroH(ini>\  ^T2 

Voj^daUlcs,  OOJ 
Gat^s  (Hnratin),  37'^ 

Cuimien  li.ntk'of,  12a 
Gemmer   Baron),  37^ 
Gem  (Dr.),  3T.> 
Gonernls,  ?,T2 

Army.  .VJ 

Army  Oflicers,  ."iO 
General  Welfare  ('lause,  374 

rentraliz;i!ion.  1:J0 

State  lli<;ljl!*,  tiiv: 
Generations,  J]?") 

Po>teniy,  lOo 
Generosity,  :CS 

Avari(<'.  <»5 
I  IJriu-fircnce,  87 

I  Cliunty.  131 

I  Genet  (E.  C.),  378 
I  Genius,  JiSl 
I  A  1)1  lilies,  1 

i  Charncter,  133 

I  Talents,  848 


Geographical  Lines,  381 

Mianonrl  Que«Uou,  568 

Sectionalism,  795 

Union,  80O 
George  III.,  881,  769 

George  IV.,  888 
Geology,  383 

Creation,  270 

Earth,  869 

Monntains,  506 

Sheila,  804 
Gerry  (E.),  .^S3 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  951 
Giles  (W.  B.\  884 

Uamilton  (Alexander),  90& 
Glory,  3S4 

Conqnest,  185 

Tyranny,  889 

War,  915 
God,  8S4 

Deity,  248 

Providence,  731 
Gold  and  SUver  Ratio,  57» 
(Goodrich  (Eizur).  03,  .'584 

Biiihop  (Samuel),  93 
Government,  3S4 

Authority,  63 

Centralization,  ICu 

DeUil,  254 

Federal  Government,  SUA 

Govemmcntii  (American),  89S 

Governmcnta  (Eun>pean),  804 

Power,  708 

Republicanism  (Go%*emmeDtal 
753 

Self-government,  706 
(Grammar,  304 

Lanj;ua|:e,  470 

Loiiguagea,  474 

I  f;  rati  hide,  394 

I  MumiUy  (Xfltional),  SOS 

I  Great  Britain,  297 

I  Greek  Language,  472 
I  AthenK,  (W 

(ireekP,  894,  S88 

Greene  (X.),  394 

Grief,  395 

I  Alllicliou,  21 

'  Grimm  (Baron),  395 
(Julf  .Stream,  126 

(.'anal,  Panama.  136 

(;unbf>nts  305,  017 
N.ivy,  CI. J 

II 

Habeas  Corpus,  30r> 

Jiir\,  450 
Hamilton  (AlexnndtTr,  .">,  3a5 

Ahsump'iion  of  .stale  Debts,  SB 

Bank,  lUi 
I  Monarchy,  W>J.  .V^O 

I  Retirement.  71^7 

Treasury,  874 

Treaties,  875,  S:7 

Waphincton  tCIeorge),  981 

Whitjky  Insurrection,  945 
IIamilt<m  (ITenry),  308 

Piisoners  of  War,  ftil 

Ketuliatlon,  76:2 
Happiness,  iiOS 

Affection,  21 

Contentment,  204 

Family,  321 
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Happiness,  308  —  {Continiteff) 

Friends*  363 

Friendship,  363 

Home,  409 

Sympathy,  »(8 
Harmony,  309 

Coucilialion,  167 
Hartford  Ck)nvention,  400 

Federal  ism.  328 

Federalists,  329 

Monarchy,  5C6 

Secession,  793 
HiiStfrtgH  (Warr*?nK  401 

taipuikchmiiiiL,  4JI3 
Hawkins  (BJ,  402 
Health,  402 

Life,  503 

Medicinal  Springs,  546 

BTcdicine,  547 

Sun,  842 
Heaven,  402 

Deity,  248 

Future  Life,  370 

Immortality,  416 
Henry  (Patrick),  402 

Comuiittces  of  Correspondence, 
961 

II  i  s I  r hT y  (  Pat] e|:y tit- )»  405 

Yazoo  Laudji,  iij2 
Hereditary  Offlcers,  887 

Aristocracy,  48 

Birth,  92 

Elections,  279 

Governments,  884 

Rotation  in  Office,  786 
Heresy,  404 

Religion,  742 
Hessians,  404 
Herschel  rSir  W),  404 

Ajttmuomy,  OH 
History,  404,  7(U  TOO 

1 1  i  - '  <  I      American),  405 

History  (English),  406 

History  (Natural),  607 

Reading.  738 

Study,  841 
Hogendorp  (Count  van),  407 
Holland,  407 

Nassau,  601 

Orange  (Prince  of  ),  407 
Holy  Alliance,  408 

Alliance,  ;fi 

AJliancus,  84 
Home,  409 

Affection,  21 

Family,  321 

Friends,  303 

Friendship,  3(3 

Happiness,  307 

Monticcllo,  50O 

Retirement,  765 

Sympathy,  848 

Tranquillity,  872 
Honesty,  410 

Candor,  126 

Honor,  410 

Rogues,  785 

Sincerity,  809 
Honor,  410 

Character,  133 

Dignity,  2:)8 

Glory.  8&4 

Honors,  411 

Honesty,  410 
Hope,  411 

Despair,  254 


Hopkinson  (F.),  411 

Music,  &09 
Hor8es,411,  504,  049 

Vt:LeriuiU'y  Colleges,  906 
Horticulture,  411 

Agrinilture,  S3 

Arbotieuitiir^  45 

Botany,  106,  7^1 

Plants,  697 

Trees,  886 

Vegetables,  904 
Hospitality,  41 

Frieuda.  ^\  949 
Hospitals  (Marine),  536 
Houdan   J.  A.),  413 

Sculpture*  itRi 
Howe  (Lord  WO,  412 
Hull  (W.),  412 
Humboldt  (Baron),  412 
Humphreys  (D.),  412 

LeveeM,  496 


Ideas,  412 

Inventions,  481 

Inventors,  483 

Theory,  865 
Idleness,  412 

Delay,  250 

Procrastination,  7186 
Ignorance,  413 

Education,  273 

Folly,  341 

Learning,  489 

Study,  841 

Wisdom,  948 
lUinoia,  Proposed  State  of,  941 

Western  Territory,  939 
lUinois  River,  783 

River,  783 

Rivers,  781 
Illuminati,  Order  of,  413 
ImbecUity,  413 

Dependence,  262 

Insult,  420 

Strength  (National),  840 

Tribute,  886 
Immig^rants,  413 

Emigration,  296 

Immigration,  414 

Population,  703 
Immortality,  416 

Deity,  248 

Future  Life,  370 

Heaven,  402 

Religion,  742 
Impeachment,  416 

Judges,  446 

Judiciary,  448 
Impost,  313 

Excise,  313 
Tin  pressmen  t,  417 

Limf  1, 1J&3 
Improvements  (Internal),  429 

Uencral  Wei  fare  Clause,  3r4 

Picr«.fl9& 

Poat  Hoflds,  70f 

Vlrglnta  Protest,  980 
Inaugunti  Addre^es,  980,  982 
Income  Tax,  853 

Taxaliun,  852 
Incorporation,  418 

Bunk  G6 

Monopoly,  679 


Indemnification,  419 

Ri-pui-ntlniT.  7lfl 

Ikprijwl.  740 
lodependcrtre,  420 

Declaration  of  Independence,  241 

Fourth  of  July,  S46 

Freedom,  367 

Liberty.  499 

Rights,  780 
Indians,  420,  944,  948,  952 

Aborigines,  1 

Chcroiices,  130 

Greeks,  219 
Industry,  424 

Capital,  126 

Labor,  458 

W^collh,  986 
Influence,  Foreign,  848 

Alliance,  32 

England,  Influence  in  U.  S.,  301 

War,  915 
Information,  425 

Publicity,  782 
Injury,  425 

Insult,  420 

Wrong,  960 
Inheritances,  426 

Distribution,  960 

Entail,  307 

Inness  (H.),  426 
Institutions,  426 

Government,  884 

Reform,  789 
Innovation,  426 

Reform,  79i 
Instructions,  426 

Advice,  20 

Council,  211 

Lafayette,  Hampered,  468 

Insult,  426 

Injury,  425 

Wrong,  960 
Insurrection,  427 

Disunion,  860 

InsurrccUon  (Whisky),  946 

Rebellion,  788 

Secession,  793 

Treason,  673 
Intemperance,  427 

Drunkards,  427 

Temperance,  869 

Whisky,  044 
Interest,  428 

Banks,  Ti 

[    ■    ■■  •■,  M.,Tiy,  428 

Motley  571 
Internal  ImprovementRf  429 

G*jJifml  W«ifftrtJ  Clttiim*,  374 

Plet*.  CWi 

VirgiaiEi  I'mttasL,  966 
Tnt<*rrint.iniml  law,  62 
Asylum,  62 
Belligerents,  80 
(■■M!-'il..r  rmiVfntkm,  200 
Consuls,  200 
Contraband  of  War,  204 
Entmy  GfXHls,  290 
FrtJ*  SliJps,  359 
Genet  (E.  C  ).  37ll 
Miniatera  {Forel^),  656 
Xciitrflllty.  C25 
Privnlctrinp,  723 
Privatwjrs,  728 
TreaUes,  874 
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Intervention  Foreign,  344 

Alliance,  aS 

War,  915 
Intolerance,  431 

Bigotry,  88 
Intrigue,  431 

Daplicity,  260 

Frankneee,  35r 
Introduction,  Lettera  of,  431 

Friends,  863 

Friendship,  968 
Invasion,  431 

Defence,  847 

Fortifications,  345 
Inventions,  431 

Inventors,  433 

Genias,  381 

Science,  791 
Ireland,  433 

Aristocracy,  60 

Aristocracy  in  Virginia.  50 
Iron,  434 
Ivomois  (F.),  434 

Academy,  Geneva,  4 


Jackson  (Andrew),  434 

New  Orleans,  6a3 
Jacobins,  435 

French  Revolation,  770 

James  River,  783 

James  River  Canal,  li25 
River,  788 
Rivers,  784 

Jay  (John),  435 

Jay  Treaty,  486,  786 
Jealousy,  438 

Confidence  (Public),  781 
Jefferson  (Thomas),  7,  438 

Adams  (John),    Friendship  of 
Jefferson  for,  7,  988 

Adams    (John),  Jefferson   and 
Election  of,  8 

Adams  (John),  Jefferson^s  Elec- 
tion and,  9 

Adams  (John),  Jefferson,  Paino, 
and,  10 

Adams   (Mrs.  John),  Jcftereon 
and,  988 

Address,  Jefferson  to   Inhabit- 
ants of  Albemarle  Co..  985 

Addresses,  Jefferson's  Inaugural, 
980,982 

Administration,    Summary     of 
Jefferson's  First,  18 

Advice,    Jefferson's    Ten    Pre- 
cepts, 20 

Agriculture,  Model  Plow,  25 

Ancestry,  Thomas  Jc'tTersou'ij,  .30 

Anti-Federalists,  Jefferson  an<l, 
38 

Arms  of  Jefferson  Family,  52 

Assumption  of  State  Dcbtt*,  Jef- 
ferson's Agency  In,  (X) 

Barbary  States,  Jefferson'^  Views 
ou,  HI 

Batture,  Jefferson's  Action  in,  85 

Birthday,  Jefferson 't*,  W 

Burr    (Aaron),    Relations    wiili 
Jefferson,  111 

Burr  (Aaron),  ThreateiiM  Jeffer- 
son, 112 

Burr's  Trial,  Jefferson  Subjxe- 
nacd,  914 

Cabinet,  Rules  of  Jefferson's,  1 18 

Callender  (J.  T.),  Relations  with 
Jefferson.  121 


Jefferson  (Thomas),  7,488— (Con- 
tinued) 

Captives,  Jefferson  and,  1^28 
Cipher,  Jefferson's,  148 
Clay  (Henry),  Opposition  to  Jef- 
ferson, 146 
Clinton  (George),  Estrangement 

from  Jefferson,  149 
Congress,  Messages  to,  178 
Constitution  (French),  Advice  of 

Jefferson,  195 
Constitation  (French),  Coopera- 
tion of  JeffenBon  Invited,  196 
Constitution  (French),  Jefferson, 

Patriots,  and,  196 
Copying  Press,  Jefferson's  Port- 
able, 207 
Creation,  Jefferson's  Views  on, 

270 
Debt,  Jefferson's  Personal,  227, 

2SS 
Declaration  of  Independence.  841 
Editors,    Jefferson's    Relations 

with,  273 
Education,  Jefferson's,  438 
Education,  Jefferson's  Bills  on, 

275,276 
Election     (Presidential,*     1796), 
Candidature  of  Jefferson,  280 
ElecUon  (Presidential,  1800),  Bal- 
loting in  House,  281 
Election  (Presidential,  1800),  De- 
manding Terms,  282 
Election     (Presidential,     1808), 

Neutrality  of  Jefferson,  286 
Election     (Presidential,     1824), 

Passiveness  of  Jefferson,  286 
England,  Jefferson  and,  801,  802 
Epitaph,  Jefferson's,  808 
Family  of  Jefferson,  438 
Farmer,  Jefferson  as  a,  322,  488 
Father  of  Jefferson,  438 
Formalities,  Jefferson  and,  844 
Franking    Privilege,    Jefferson 

and,  365 
Franklin  (Benjamin),  Greatness 

of,  356 
Frencau  (Philip),  Jefferson's  Re- 
lations with,  362 
Harvard's  Honors  to  Jefferson. 

438 
History,  Jefferson  and,  438 
Home  of  Jefferson,  590 
Lawyer,  Jefferson  Becomes  a,  439 
Letters  of  Jefferson,  439 
Lewis    and    Clark  Expedition, 

Jefferson  Suggests,  495 
Libels,  Jefferson  and,  497 
Library  of  Jefferson,  502 
Madison,  Jefferson  and,  523 
Manufactures,    Jefferson     and, 

532,533 
Marriage  of  Jefferson,  439 
Mazzei,  Jefferson's  Letter  to,  545 
Ministers,  Hostility  to  Jefferson. 

K9 
Monticello,  rm 
Monroe  (James),  .587 
Mrs.  Jefferson's  Death,  431) 
Nail  maker,  Jefferson  as  a,  4^iJ) 
Navigation,  Jefferson's  Report, 

012 
Office,  Weary  of,  444 
Offices  Held  by  Jefferson,  430 
Offices  Refused  by  JctTersou,  441 
Paine  (Thomas).  Jefferson  and. 

441 
Portrait  of  Jefferson,  442 
Principles  of  Jefferson  in  1799. 
?21 


Jefferson  (Thomas),  7, 438— (CSoi 
tinned) 

Relations,  Appointment  to  0 

flee,  741 
Religion,  744 

Retirement  of  Jefferson,  765 
Revolution  (French),  Jefferson 

Relations  to,  772 
Scientific  Societies,  Hembcrsb 

in,  442 
Services  of  Jefferson,  442 
University  of  Virginia,  Jeffersc 

and,  444,  900 
Washington  (George),  Jcffersr 
and,  927 
Johnson  (Joshua),  444 
Jones  (John  Paul),  445 
Joseph  II.,  44C 
Journalism,  273,  635 
Editors,  278 
Newspapers,  636 
Press,  80,  717 
Judges,  446 

Judiciary  (FMeral).  448 
Judiciary  (State),  460 
Supreme  Court  (U.  S.),  SIS 
Judiciary  (Federal),  448 
Judiciary  (State)  460 
Supreme  Court  (U.  8.),  818 

Judgment,  448 

Common  Sense,  166 

Discretion,  258 

Moral  Sense,  501 

Senility,  801 

Sense,  802 
Jurisdiction,  450 

Sovereignty,  880 
Jury  (Grand),  450 

Jury  (Trial  by),  460 

Neutrality,     Treasury     Depa 
ment,  630 
Justice,  452 

Equity,  133 

K 

Karnes  (Lord),  453 
Kanawha,  River,  783 

River,  783 

Rivers,  784 
Kentucky,  453 

Kentucky  Resolutions,  464,  971 
Kings,  455 

Cannibals.  126 

Despots,  254 

Monarehy,  506 

Self-government,  796 
King's  Mountain,  Battle,  133 

Campbell  (Col.),  123 
Knowledge,  457 

Education,  278 

Learning,  489 

Science,  791 

Sciences,  792 

ScientiQc  Socictirs,  819 

Study,  &41 
Knox  (Henry),  457 
Kosciusko  ((General),  458 

Poland,  697 

I. 

I^bor,  458 

Artisans,  57 
Laborers,  459 
Industry,  424 
Offices  (Labor  and),  649 
Property,  726 
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Lafayette  (Marquis  de^^  461 

France,  347 

InBtructions,  426 

Revolation  (American),  707 

Revolation  (French),  770 
Lafitaii  (J  P  ),  42:;,  434 
Lake  (3eorg^,  465 

Scenery,  790 
Lamps,  465 

Franklin  (B.).  Argand'8  Lamp, 
355 

Matchcfi.  544 
.  Land,  465 

Allodial  Tenures,  466 

Earth,  269 

Feudal  Tenures;  466 

I^nd  Companies,  407 

Land  Tax,  467 

Lands  (Indian),  468 

Lands  (Public),  469 

Territory,  860 

Unearned  Increment,  890 

Western  Territory,  989 

Larigdon(J.),  470 

Language,  470 

Language  (Anglo-Saxon),  471 
Language  (English),  471 
Language  (French),  478 
Language  (Gaelic),  065 
Language  (Greek),  472 
I^anguage  (Italian),  473 
Language  (Latin),  473 

I^hL^LJjJL^i'  HSf'PillifJi^,  474 

Liingtiug^,  474 
Lwigi3*gtts  (Indiflii),  475 
Neology,  U^ 
SpiH.%:li,  Freedom  iif,  358 

I^Anguedoc  Canal,  125 
Canal,  125 
River,  783 
Rivers,  784 

latitude  and  Longitude,  475 

Astronomy.  61 

East  and  West  Line,  271 
Latrobe(B.  H.),  477 

Architecture,  48 
Lavr,  477 

Law  (Common),  162 

I^w  (Excise),  313 

Law  (International),  'JlXi,  av.K  ti'ii 

I^w  (Lynch),  481 

Law  (Maritime),  536 

Law  (Martial),  M2 

Law  (Moral),  591 

Law  (Natural),  525 

Law  of  Necessity,  620 

Law  (Patent),  680 

Law  (Parliamentary),  GT.'. 

Law  (Study),  487 

Law  of  Waete,  485 

Laws  (Alien  nnd  Sedition',  .io 

Laws  of  England,  486 

Laws  of  Nature,  48(J 

Laws  of  Virginia.  487 
Ijawyers,  176,  4S7 

Attorneys,  63 

Judges,  446 
League,  Marine,  150 
Leand^r  C^Lne  of,  4S8 

Chesapeake.  136 
Lear  (Tobias),  488 
J.«earning  (Classical),  489 

Books,  102 

Education,  278 

Knowkflge.  457 


Learning  (Classical),  489— (Con- 
tinued) 

J^Htin^iajCGH,  4*0,  47S^  478 

LiCtTttry  Mta.  SOT 

LitarattirL'.  ydlfj 

SclcBce^  701 

Scienimc  Soctetten.  819 

Study,  841 
Ledyard  (John),  489 
Lee  (A.),  489 

Ul  ^U.  U.^4aa 
L^al  Tender  574 

Money.  571 
Legislation^  490 

Congress,  ITS 

I^RiHlatureih  400 

Pitrlijiincnt,  *S74 

JliL'Vciliitlfin  (FT«;"ncb),  778, 774, 775 
L'Enfant  (Major),  494 

Wflshtngtoti  (CUy>,  924 
Trfthargy,  494 

Ag;itatioa.  ^ 
Letters,  4ft4 

Correspondence,  208 

Letters  of  Introduction,  431 

Letters,  Repablic  of,  753 

Letter-writing,  496 

Post-ofRce,  706 

Mails,  684 
Letters  of  Marque,  541 

I^ivaT4XTing,  738 

Privateers,  728 

Prizes,  724 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  405 

Clark  (George  Rogers),  146 
Levees,  Presidential,  496 

Ceremony,  183 

Etiquette,  311 

Formalities,  344 
Liancourt  (Duke  of),  497 
Libels,  497 

Abuse,  2 

Calumny,  122 

Ministers,  568 

Newspapers,  635 

Slander,  809 
Liberty,  499 

Declaration  of  Independence,  241 

Freedom,  867 

Independence,  ^0 

Patriotism,  681 

Personal  Liberty,  093 

Rights,  780 

Library,  502 

Books,  102 

Reading,  788 
Lies,  50:3 

Duplicity,  266 

Falsehood,  321 
Life,  503 

Death,  224 

Future  Life,  370 

Generations.  375 

HtippiTi('i?H.  m^ 

Dealtii,  4iY2 

Immortality,  416 

Liberty,  499 

Life  £Prfv  lite),  Tft» 

S[>iil&  (Trati??tnSEtatloil>.  820 

Lincoln  (Levi),  606 

Supreme  Court,  845 
Literary  Men,  506 

Literature,  506 

Books,  102 

Editors,  278 

Fiction,  386 


Literary  Men,  506— (CoiUinti^d) 
History,  404 
Learning,  489 
Library,  602 
Newspapers,  685 
Poetry,  697 
Press,  89 

Literature,  506 

Books,  loe 

Editors,  273 

Fiction,  335 

Generations,  877 

History,  404 

Learning,  489 

Library,  602 

Monopoly  (Inventions),  581 

Newspapers,  686 

Poetry,  697 

Press,  89 
Littlepage(L.),  506 

Jay  (Jobii),  486 
LlTiiigKton(E.).506 

Livmi^Btoii  {R.  R.),  60G 
Ijoans,  507 

Funding,  869 

Taxation,  862 
Locke  (John),  892 
Logaii  tUri'igt-^  508 

Logan,  Mingo  Chief,  606 
London r  509 
Longitude,  475 

Aatrcmtjmy,  61 

Easit  and  West  Line,  271 
Looming,  560 

Rainbows,  786 
Lott©r>%  509 

Gambling.  372 

^pt^ulallon,  8^ 
Ijoumian^,  509 

DuiMint  D?  Nptooiira.  267 

Monr^it^  L4amf*X  B«7,  688 

New  Or]- til  if",  Riglit  of  Depotit, 
634 

Pike  (Gen.  Z.  M.),  696 

Territory,  860 
Louis  XVI.,  520 

Bastile,  84 

Fontainbleau,  341 

French  Revolution,  770 

Louis  X^^II.,  521 

Marie  Antoinette,  686 
Luxuries,  r*2l 

Wines,  m' 
Lynch  Law  481 

Jury  (Trial  by>,  450 
Luzerne  (Marquis  de  la) ,  521 
Lyon  (Matthew),  523 

91 

Macdonough  (Commodore),  522 
Mace,  522 

Armt),  American,  51 

Arms  of  Jeffcraou  Family,  52 

Arms  of  Virginia,  52 

Mottoes.  596 
Macon  {r^atlianielj,  522 
Madeira,  148 
Jtfadison  (James),  522 

England,  302 

Presidency,  716 
Magnetic  Needle,  476 
Mails,  524 

Letters,  494 

Post  Office,  706 

Post  Roads,  707 
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Bfaine,524 
Majority,  5*^5 

Minority,  559 
Malesherbes  (C.  G.  de  U  M.),  526 
Malice,  526 

Slander,  809 
Malthus  (T.  R.),  704 

Prtpulallan,  703 
MriinrDotht  ti67 

MiiHtotJoii,  &14 

Nattiral  EljAU^ry,  fl07 

Paleontology,  G67 
Man,  526 

Man,  RiKhtH  of,  782 

Mankind,  527 
Miiuiit  !>:,  AniBricaii,  527 

JIiitiocjTi*,  Nulhinal,  628 
Muiisfleld   Lord),  ri2H 

Snprcmu  Court,  843 
Manufacture?,  528 

Dtilbs,  267 

OcDernL  Welfare  Clanse,  871 

Protection,  730 

Tariff,  849 
Marbury  v».  Mad  isort,  535 

C'oiiPtUudon  (Kt'deml),  190,  •-;*«.> 

MnnHhall  <  Jabnj,  5i3 
Marie  Antoinette,  536 

Bastilo,  84 

FrtijLli  He^oiullon,  770 

TtjuloEiBe,  Arcliliifihopof,  870 
Marine  Ho^itaK  534> 
Marine  League,  150 

Maritime  Law,  536 

Nuutrulttj.  625 
Markets,  rm 

Exports,  320 

Prosperity,  780 

Biarque,  Letters  of,  541 

Privateering,  723 

Privateers,  72A 

Prizes,  ^24 
Marriage,  541 

Ciiildrcn,  138 

Family,  321 

Happiness,  398 

Homo,  409 

Omce-holders,  654 
MarshaU  (John),  542 

Batture,  85 

History,  404 

Ju  d  i  V  i  jiry    Fedi*ra])»  448 

Marbury  r#.  >fiiili:!«on.  535 

MaazeHPyj  pn  B40 

Siipremi!  Court,  Mi 

Wiul|in0ori    OvttA  Life  of,  a*J<) 

X.  Y.  Z.  VIM.  051 
Martial  Law,  54i> 

War,  915 
Martin  (Lutlier),  54'i 

Ma-soji    CTeur;;;;!*),  543 

Mason  (,].  M.).  Wi 

Mison  (J.  T.),  543 
Massachusetts,  543 

Boston  I»ort  Bill,  104,  7(51) 

Constitntion  (Federal),  \H7 

Revolution  (American),  708 
Mastodon,  544 

Mammoth,  f>07 

Paloontoloiry,  G<)7 

Mate* lies,  Phosphoric,  544 
I^nni})s.  4(i5 


Materialism,  544 

Metaphysics,  549 

Souls,  820 
Mathematics,  545 

Stienct,  Tril 
Maa^ei  (Philip),  545 
Measures,  Standard,  830 

Wfli^^hlH,  fiuiiitlard,  S3? 
Mecklenburg  Declaration,  247 

IktliifKlJon  of  Iiidi.|X'D(teuce.241 
Mt'ilk'inal  Springs,  546 

Medicine,  547 
Medicine,  547 

Doctors,  547 

Son,  842 
Mediterranean  Trade,  548 

Barbary  States,  80 

Trade,  871 
Medium,  Circulating,  571 
Memory,  548 

Mind,  554 
Mercer  (J.  R),  548 
Mert^haiitH,  ]M\  548 

England.  Influence  in  U.  S.,  801 

Jay  Treaty,  487 
Mercier(J.),548 
Merit,  549 

Character,  188 

Worth,  949 
Merry  (A.),  MS* 

Edqutttc .  ;!n 
Heasages  to  Ut^ngreaa.  178 

Sijuplkiiy  8 JO 
Metaphy^iif^s,  Tk4li 

Materialism,  544 

Mind,  554 

Souls,  820 
Meteoric  Stones,  549 

Meteorology,  549 

Weather,  938 

Winds,  947 

Metropotamia,    Proposed    State 
of,  941 

Western  Territory,  939 
Mexico,  550 

Spanish  America,  825 
Michaux  (Andre),  \W 
Michigania,   Proposw.1  Stat<»  of. 

Western  Territory,  939 
Midnight  Conunissions  (Adams'), 

im 

Mihtin,  ^M) 

Army,  Ttti 

Draft,  -JdJ 

Militia.  Naval,  018 
Mind,  5.V4 

Error,  309 

Opinion,  rSO 

PhiI<)soj)hy,  G95 

Reason,  7:38 

Souls,  iiH) 

Mineralogists,  554 

Gool.)j;y.  im 
Mineralojry,  555 
Mines,  555 

Mitiistors   Fort?ign),  555 
pipliLULiLify  avi 

n  i  '         -'■     ■"  f    ':^-liTij^-r, 1,258 
Ministers  dinru'rial).  558 
Ministers  (Rtlieious),  658 
Chaplains.  Vi:\ 
Cler^'v,  1 10 


Minority,  559 

Majority,  525 
Mint,  559 

Coinage,  261,  578 
Mirage,  560 

Raiabowe,  796 
Miranda  ExpediUoti,  560 

FillbuAleriflELi,  385 


Misfortune,  5fi0 

Affliction,  21 

Despair.  254 

Grief,  896 
Missionaries,  560 

Religion,  742 
Mississippi  River,  783 

M  i§«i«!$ippi  RJ  ver  XavigatloiL,56] 

Mi«Qil9ippi  Territory,  568 
Mi^otirl,  563 

Geographical  Linea,  881 

Missoori  Question.  568 

Missouri  River,  783 

Sectionalism,  795 
Mobs,  565 

Insurrection,  487 

Revolution  (French),  771 ,  774,  T75 
Moderation,  566 

Contentment,  204 

Happiness,  896 
Modesty,  566 

Obscurity,  642 
Monarchy,  566 

Federalism,  828 

Federalists,  329 

Kings,  455 

Prerogative,  71 

Washington  (Geo.),  981,  038,  9M 
Money,  571 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  2G0 

Money  Bills.  57Q 

Money  (Continental),  677 

Money  (Met;illic),  578 
!  National  Currency,  601 

Paper  Money,  668 
i  Monopoly,  57,) 

Agrarianism,  2:) 
!  Bank.  66 

I  Entail,  307 

Uicurpomlbn,  418 

LihiOp  (Public h  469 

Primogeniture,  71^ 

Motiroe  Doctrine,  5S4 
M  (Jurou  I J  ameii  ^,  JjSO 
rpjicy  AmerifdHii,  697 

Monte»ti"J*^i  (Baron     590 

U^'-->'*ir-^.  aU*'  of,  761 

Monticello,  590 

Home,  409 
?Jontniorin  (Count),  501 
;  Moral  Law,  591 

Government,  888 

Moral  Sense,  591 

Morality,  502 

Moralitv.  National,  508 

Morals,  594 

Virtue,  914 

Moreau  (J.  V.),  5W 
Morgan  (G.),  595 

Morocco,  595 

Barbary  States,  80 

Tripoli,  880 
Morris  (Commodore),  406 

History  (American)  Naval,  406 
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Morris  (Qouyemeur),  605 
Mortmain,  596 

EQtaiU807 

Primof^nitare,  719 
Mottoes,  596 

Anna,  American,  61 

Arms  of  Jefferaon  FamUy,  I 

Anns  of  Virginia,  S2 

Mace,  522 
Mountains,  596 

Earth,  269 

Geology,  88S 

Mineralogy,  566 
Mourning,  597 

Grief,  805 
Moustier  (Count),  597 
Murder,  598 

Crime,  219 

Duel,  265 

Pardons,  678 
Museums,  599 

Theatres,  865 
Music,  599 

Arts,  58 
Muskets,  600- 

Arms,  51 


Nailmaker,  Jefferson  a,  4.39 

Names,  600 

Character,  188 
Reputation,  761 

Nassau,  601 

Holland,  407 

Nation  (United  States),  601 

Nations,  604 
National  capital,  924 

National  currency,  601 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  260 

Money,  571 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (Continental),  577 

Money  (Metallic),  578 

Paper  Money,  668 
National  University,  899 

University  of  Virginia,  900 
Natural  Bridge,  607,  790 
Natural  History,  007,  791 

Animals,  110 

HorKCB,  411,  504,  949 

Paleontology,  667 

Sheep,  803 
Natural  Law,  525 

Law,  477 

Moral  Law,  591 
Natural  Rights,  608 

Duties,  Natunil,  269,  608 

Rights,  780 

Rights  of  Man,  782 
Natural  Selection,  7^5 

Man,  riiHi 

Mankind,  527 

Naturalization,  609 

Citizens,  144 

Citizenship,  145 

Expatriation,  819 
Nature,  610 

Creation,  270 

Deluge,  250 

Earth,  269 

Natural  History,  607 

Worid,  949 


Navies,  Equalization  of,  610 

Navy,  616 
Naval  Academy,  4 

Military  Academy,  8 
Navigation,  610 

Carrying  Trade,  129 

Ocean,  648 

Shipping  (American),  806 

Ships,  806 
Navy,  615 

Navy  Department,  020 

Navy  yards,  620 

Privateers,  728 
Necessity,  Law  of,  620 

Self-preservation,  799 
Necker  (Jacques),  620 

French  Revolution,  774,  776 

Stael  (Madame  de),  880 
Negroes,  621 

Colonization  (N^ro),  164 

Slavery,  811 

Slaves,  814 
Nelson  (T.),  624 
Neology,  624 

Dictionary,  257 

Language,  470,  471 

Languages,  474 
Neutrality,  ([>24 

Alexander  of  Russia,  28 

Arms,  87 

Asylum,  62 

Belligerents,  86 

C^ntrabrond  of  war,  204 

Embargo,  286 

Enemy's  Gooda,  296 

Flag,  889 

Frei;  ships.  Free  goods,  860 

Genet  (E.  C.\  878 

Privateers,  728 
New  England  Secession,  794 

Embargo,  280 

Hartford  Convention,  400 
New  Hampshire,  633 
New  Haven  Remonstrance,  98 

OfHce,  644 

Offices,  647 

Office-holders,  662 
New  Jersey,  633 
New  Orleans,  633 

New  Orleans  Batture,  86 

New  Orleans  Canai.  125 

New  Orleans,  Right  of  DeiKwit, 
634 

New  Orleans,  Yellow  Fever,  958 
New  York,  634 

New  York  City,  684 
News,  635 

Newspapers,  635 
Newspapers,  635 

Editors,  273 

Press,  89,  717 

Publicity,  782 
Nice,  city  of,  640 
Nichola8(W.  C),  640 
Nightingales,  92 

Birds,  92 

Non-importation,  640 

Embargo,  286 
Non-intercourse,  641 

Norfolk,  Va.,  30 

CiUes,  143 
North  Carolina,  641 
North  (Lord),  641 

Reply  to  Lord  North's  Concilia- 
tory Proposition,  959 


Northwest  boundary,  106 

Boondaries,  106 
Notes  on  Virginia,  641 

Virginia,  909 
Nova  Scotia,  612 
NulliflcaUon,  612 

Secession,  798 

State  Rights,  882 

Unton  (The  Federal),  800 

O 

Oath,  642 

Oath  of  Office,  64S 
Obscurity*  642 

Modesty,  666 
Occupations,  642 

Natural  Rights,  60G 

Trade,  871 
Ocean,  643 

Carrying  Trade,  129 

Navigation,  610 

Shippmg  (American),  805 

Ships,  806 
Office,  644 

Appointment,  89 

Offices,  647 

Office- holders,  662 
Ohio  River,  7U 

River,  788 
Old  age,  21 

Time,  867 
Olive,  658 

Plants,  696 
Opinion,  659 

Error,  309 

Opinion  (Public),  061 

Opinions,  662 

Reason,  738 
Opposition,  668 

Parties,  676 
Oppression,  664 

Despotism,  254 

Desimts,  254 

Tyronny,  889 
Optics,  064 
Orange,  Prince  of,  407 

Nassau,  601 
Oratory,  664 

Debate,  225 

Eloquence,  286 

Speech,  358 

Words,  949 
Order,  6&* 

Berlin  Decrees,  87 

Embargo,  286 

Orders  in  Council,  664 
Oregon,  495 
Orleans  (Duke  of),  664 

French  Revolution,  767 

Marie  Antoinette,  536 
Ossian,  6G5 
Ostentation,  665 

Modesty,  666 
Outacite,  423 

Page  (John),  665 
Pain,  665 

Affliction,  21 

Grief,  395 
Paine  (Thomas),  665 

Bolingbrokc  (Lord),  95 
Paleontology,  607 

Mammoth,  667 

Mastodon,  644 

Natoral  History,  607 
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Panama  Canal,  126 

CaDEl,  125 
Panics,  667 

Banks,  80 

Babbles,  100 

Paper  Money,  668 

Specalation,  828 
Paper  and  Civilization,  668 

Papers  (Executive),  179,  673 
Paper  Money,  668 

Bank,  66 

Banks,  73 

DoUar,  280 
'  Money,  571 

Money  Bills,  576 

Money  (Continental),  577 

Money  (Metallic),  578 
Parasites,  673 

Office,  644 

Office-holders,  668 

Parties,  675 
Pardons,  673 

Crime,  210 

Murder,  596 
Paris,  674 

OiUes,  148 
Park  (Mungo),  674 
Parliament,  674 

Colonies  (American).  151 

Parliamentary  Law,  675,  801 
Parties,  675 

Anti-Federalists,  88 

Democratic  Societies,  251 

Democrata,  252 

Federalism,  828 

FMeralists,  329 

Hartford  Convention,  400 

Jacobins,  435 

Missouri  Question,  563 

Monarchy,  566 

Politics,  701 

Republicanism  (Partisan),  751 

Republicans,  755 
Passions,  679 

Politics,  701 

Temper,  859 
Patents,  679 

Inventions.  431 

Trade  Marks,  872 
Paternalism,  680 

Mines,  555 

Caual,  New  Orleans.  125 

Public  Works,  782 
Patience,  (VSl 

Stability,  829 
Patriotism,  681 

Declaration  of  IndeiH?ndeucc.  vMl 

Fourth  of  July,  340 

Freedom,  357 

Liberty,  499 

Union'(The  Federal).  H90 

Unity,  899 

United  States,  895 
Patronage,  681 

Office,  644 

Offices,  M7 

Office-holders,  652 
Paupers,  682 

Labor,  458 

Poor,  703 

Wealth,  935 
Peace,  682 

Contentment,  S04 

Rcpo»e,  747 

Tranquillity,  8^2 
Pedometer,  432 

Inventions,  431 


Pelisipia,  Proposed  State  of,  941 

Western  Territory,  930 
Pendleton  (Edmund),  685 

Law,  484 
Pendulum,  685 

Music,  600 

Standard  (Measures),  830 
Pennsylvania,  107,  685 

Boundaries,  107 
Pensacola,  686 

Florida,  889 

Jackson  (Andrew),  434 
Pensions,  686 

Taxation,  85S 

Taxes,  856 
People,  686 

People,  English,  687 

People,  European,  686 

People,  French,  689 

People,  Prussian,  090 

People,  Roman,  601 
Perceval  (Spencer),  692 
Perpetual  Motion,  092 

Inventions,  481 
Personal  Liberty,  698 

Rights,  7W 

Rights,  Personal,  781 
Petition,  693 

Petitions,  683 
Peyrouse  Expedition,  694 
Philadelphia,  694 

Cities,  148 
PhUosophy,  695 

Epicurus,  308 

Plato,  607 
Pickering  (Timothy),  695 

Declaration  of  Independence,  244 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  951 
Piers,  695 

General  Welfare  Clause,  374 

Internal  Improvements,  429 

Post  Roads,  707 
Pike  (Z.  M.),  696 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  495 
Pinckney  (Charles),  696,  951 

Pinckney  (Thomas),  696 
Pitt  (William),  t:96 

Cliatham  (Lord),  135 
Plants,  697 

Arboriculture,  45 

Botany,  105 

Horticulture,  411 

Trees,  886 
Plato,  697 

Plato's  Republic,  697 

Philosophy,  695 

Pleasure,  <i97 

Dancing,  223 

Music,  :m 

Pain,  G65 

Theatres,  865 
Poetry,  697 

Fiction,  3a5 

Literature,  506 
Poland,  697 

Kosciusko,  458 
Policy  (American),  697 

Alliance,  32 

Alliances,  34 
Politeness,  700 

Courtesy,  213 

Courtiers,  213 

Political  Economy,  272 

Domestic  Economy.  271 


PoUtics,  701 

Anti-Federalists,  88 

Democratic  Sodiedes,  fl51 

Democrats,  268 

Federalism,  888 

Federalists,  8S0 

Hartford  ConventioD,  400 

Missoari  Question,  568 

Monarchy,  566 

Parties,  675 

Republicanism  (Partisan).  7M 

Republicans,  7S6 
Polygraph,  432 

Copying  Press,  207 

Engraving,  307 
Polypotamia,  Proposed  State  of. 

Western  Territory,  980 
Poor,  708 

Economy,  271 

Frugality,  867 

Paupers,  682 
Pope  Pius  VL,  70B 
Population,  7€8 

Census,  130 

Emigration,  296 

Immigrants,  418 

Immigration,  414 

Porter  (David),  704 

Porto  Rico,  859 

West  Indies,  987 
Portugal,  704 

Brazil,  106 

Correa  de  Serra  (J.),  908 

Treaties  of  Commerce,  884 
Posterity,  705 

Generations,  875 
Post  Office,  705 

Mails,  524 

Post  Roads,  707 

Post  Roads,  707 

General  Welfare  Clause,  874 

Internal  Improvements,  420 

Virginia,  Protest,  986 
Posts,  Western,  707,  939 

Treaty  (British  Peace),  885 
Potato,  707 

Horticulture,  41 1 

Vegetables,  904 

Potomac  and  Ohio  Canal,  126 
Canal.  125 
Potomac  River,  784 

Power,  708 

Authority,  03 

Government,  3W 

Powers,  7108 
Powers  (Assumed),  708 

Centralization,  130 
Pradt  (Abbe  de),  710 
Praise,  711 

Applause.  39 

Approbation,  42 

Honor,  410 

Honors,  411 
Precedent,  711 

Abuses,  2 

Example,  313 
Preemption,  Right  of,  71X 

Land.  465 

Lands,  468 
Prerogative,  711 

Privileges.  724 
Presbyterian  Spirit,  71 1 

Liberty.  499 
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PreaentB^  711 

Bribery.  10ft 
President,  The,  713 

Conatitation  ^Feflertl).  188.  im 
Blecrtonft  ( Preside  ntial),  £M0 
Elrctorai  College,  TIB 
Ptie«]deE)cj«  715 
Third  TY-rm^aoa 
Vice  Preftldency,  907 
Press  (Preodom  of  the),  ^K  T17 
EditoHk  373 

Price,  Basifl  of,  71 S 

Price  of  Wheat,  71  a 
Prieetley  (Joseph).  719 
Primogemttire,  '719 

EDt&EI,  j^ 

MoEtipolj,  57fl 
Principle,  r^O 

Prindpleft,  TiO 

Trutk,  887 
PrinUng,  T22 

Book«.  IQ'i 

Newfipflpen,^  can 

PrcM.  m  717 
Priaon,  4^  723 

Crime,  210 

PardoHA,  (JT! 

Priiioners  of  War,  HH  ^  ^^ 

CapUvefls  12H 

Retalktion.  75S 
Privacy,  Tl^ 

Prlrsts  Life,  tn 
Privateering,  T23 

Letters  of  Marque*  M! 

Privilege  (Franking),  35& 
Privileges,  Ti4 

Eqa^clltv.  308 
EqnjiL  Rlf^hta.  aOg 

Speckl  LcglalatioD,  SS 
Prizes,  rM 

Prlvjitwri,  TaS 
Procrastination,  735 

Delay,  iSO 

Production,  735 

Free  Tttuiv,  361 
ProltfctJou.  730 
Tariff,  &4fl 

Progress,  7S5 

Inuovalinn.  "4iM 

Reform^  739 

Refomicre,  741 
Prohibition,  lM4 

InteiTipcra.nc«,  427 

Tem|wmijcv,  8S9 
Property.  72C 

ToifltJQti,  AVi 
Prophecy,  T^\ 

PropbeU  Wiilwuh,  730 
Proscription  J  TitO 

Tyrauny-  «SB 
Fixjsperity,  ViO 

Markeu!,  r^m 

Peacer,  (J8a 
Protection,  TdO 

Dntft  f.  :»7 

Free  Trade*  361 

Tariff,  ttW 


Protoitajits,  730 

BIbk.  ua 
Providence*  T31 

Bible,  m 

Deity,  ^iS 

HellgloD.  742 
ProTifiJons,  ^m 

CoDtraband  of  War,  204 
Prussia,  a*i7 

Frederiek  the  CJt*at,  357 

Fredttrick  William  II.,  a&7 
Pkalms,7Sl 

Bibltj.  H8 

Rcll^OD.  ?4tir 
Pnblic  Confidenoe,  781 

Credit,  217 

Faith,  d£l 
PubUc  Works,  732 

PatL^mallflm.  68P 
Publicity,  TTI3 

Information.  4^ 

Newppnpera,  ti% 
Panishiiient,  734 

Cflmf?.  31 » 

PaidooB,  673 

n 

Quaker?!,  7H4 
Qi4arantin«,  73.5,  **5a 
Quarrois,  7B5 

Contention,  2D3 

Dla^enldu,  £^ 

Rebel  Mflii,  738 
Quebec,  5fl 

CanftAla,  124 
Quiet,  735 

RfipOBC,  747 
Quornm,  735 

Dictator,  9S& 


Race  {Human),  TH^ 
Man,  3£» 

Races,  MLD|jtltn|£  of,  I^ft 
Rainbows,  7TJ6 

Meteomlogy.  7AU 

Weather,  3*; 

Randolph  (Edmund),  730 

Randolph  (JotniK  17IIl  180,  7^ 
Randolph  f  Peyton),  7^ 
Haiidiilph  {Th^miBA  Maiiiu,  TItH 

Ratio  of  Apportionment,  ^Jlt 

ReadiDK,  ToH 
Booka,  ithi 

BducatlrHK  373 
Learning,  48^ 
Library.  602 
Htndy,  »41 
Reason,  738 
Erron  3WI 
Mind.  SM 
Opinion.  d&0 
FhlloAopby,  i^ 

Rebellion,  T*i« 

DiMunlon,  OTU 

Ki-biHllMU,  Hacon'i,  7^ 

Rebellion,  Sbfly>fl"i.  802 

awcedon.  793 
R4?ciprocity,  7^9 

Frei'  Trade-  3fil 
Markc'tm  M) 
PnJleriimi,  t3U 
Tariff.  tH^ 


Rectitude,  739 

Honor,  410 

Virtue,  914 
Red  River,  784 

River,  783 
Reform,  739 

Innovation,  426 

Progress,  725 

Reformers,  741 
Regencies,  741 

Kings,  465 
Relations,  741 

Apppointment,  89 

Office,  644 

Offices,  647 

Office-holders,  668 

Parasites,  67S 

Patronage,  681 
ReUgion,  742 

Bible,  88 

Deity,  248 

Providence^  781 
Reparation,  74C 

Indemnification,  419 
Repose,  747 

Contentment,  201 

Peace,  682 

Retirement,  765 

Sleep,  818 

Tranquillity,  872 
Representation,  747 

Elections.  279 

Republicanism,  758 

Suffrage,  ail 

Votes,  915 

Voting,  915 
Reprisal,  749 

Indemnification,  419 

Rei>aration,  746 
Republic,  749 

Republic  (American),  750 

Republic  (English),  751 

Republic  (French),  752 

Republic  of  Letters,  753 

Republic  (Plato's),  697 

Republicanism  (Governmental), 
758 

Republicanism  (Partisan),  7M 

Hepuhlitrinf,  i:%'f 

Republicanism  (Gk)venimental)» 

RepublttaiilHin  {Port*i*jin^.  7:>4 

Ktrpnbltcan^,  755 
E^publieanisni  {Pnrtisan)|  754 

lii-publ  leans,  755 

DemocfiiriC  S<JCietlcs,  251 

Democrati,  252 

Miaponrl  Question,  563 

Partie*.  d75 

Politics,  701 
Reputation,  761 

Ambition,  35 

Applause,  30 

Approbation,  42 
Resignation,  HW 

Patience,  681 
Resistauce,  761 

Forcf,  342 

Kebollion,  738 

Stii'ntjthj  WO 

War,  915 
Resolution,  761 

Character,  188 
Respect,  762 

Insult,  426 

Respectability,  782 

Wrong,  950 
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Shakespeare,  471 

Duty,  268 
Sheep,  803 

Sheep  (Merinoe),  804 

Manufactureft,  BS8 
Shells,  804 

Delagc,250 

Geology,  888 

Mineralogy,  566 

Mountains,  606 
SherifT,  805 

Ck>untie8,  212 
Shipping  (American),  805 

Carrying  Trade,  120 

Drawbaclca,  263 

Navigation,  610 

Ocean,  648 

Ships,  806 
Short  tWaUam),  808 

CpiuuUiiiion  (Negro),  154 
Sieves  Abb^),  809 

RiJvo;mlon  (French),  770 
Silence,  809 

Debate,  225 

Lawyers,  487 
Silver,  262 

Banl(,66 

Banks,  73 

Dollar,  260 

Mint,  559 

Money,  571 

Money  (Continental),  677 

Money  (Metallic).  578 

Paper  Money,  668 
Simplicity,  809 

Ceremony,  188 

Etiquette,  311 

Formalities,  844 

Levees,  406 
Sincerity,  809 

Candor,  126 

Frankness,  867 

Honesty,  410 

Truth,  887 

Siiid4ur  (Sir  John),  809 
Sinecures,  809 

PuLruuugu,  681 
Slander,  S09 

Abuse,  2 

Calumny,  122 

Libels,  497 

Malice,  526 

Minifttcrv,  558 

Newspapers,  685 
Slave  Trade,  811 

Colonization  (Negro),  154 

Negroes,  621 

Slavery,  811 

Slaves,  814 

Slaves  (Emancipation),  816 
Sleep,  818 

Dreams,  264 

Repose,  747 
Small  (William),  818 

Smith  ( AdanU.  3^ 
Smith  (John),  818 
Smith  (KolHirt),  818 
Smith  (Samuel),  818 
Smith  (William  S.),  819 

Smuggling,  819 

Commerce,  156 
Free  Ports,  868 
Free  Trade,  861 
Tariff,  840 


Snakes,  8:9 

Natural  History,  607 
Social  Inter cf JO  rse,  8l& 

ConcllbiUon,  lUT 

HAnnonj.  ^i 

Spirit  (Party).  820 
Societies  (Communal),  S19 

Societies  (Dcmocnitic).  851 

Societies  (Scientific),  819 

Societies  (Secret),  819 

Society,  819 

Society  of  the  ClndnnaU,  142 
Socratefl,  820 

Epicurus,  807,  606 

Philosophy,  696 

Plato,  697 
SoUtude,  820 

Silence,  809 

Tranquillity,  872 
Souls,  Transmigration  of,  820 

Metaphysics,  549 

Materialism,  544 

Mind,  554 
South  America,  820 

^pditj.  ^21 

^■■nvi-!^  A'::'T!rrt.8a5 

South  and  West,  987 
South  Carolina,  820 
Sovereignty,  ti^O 

Jiirii^cljcLfon,  450 

Land,  467 
Spain,  821 

Spanish  America,  825 
I  Special  l^gblation,  828 
i  Eqiialiiv,  3US 

I  gqiini  Hi^hVi,  906 

I  Favoritism,  824 

Privileges,  724 
Specie,  578 
Speculation,  828 

Bubbles,  109 

Banks,  80 

Gambling,  372 

Panics,  GOT 

Paper  Money,  668 
Speech,  Freedom  of,  858 

Debate,  225 

Eloquence,  286 

Language,  470 

Oratory,  664 
SpeUing,  829 

Grammar,  394 

Language,  470 

Languages,  474 
Spies,  Treai^ury  i>30, 706,  829 

Spkik    'ami  Uflli^c,  706 
Spirit  (Party),  S2« 

ConrlliaUoii,  IGT 

I]jiruiDny„  fl^ 

f^ocljil  tiller lourEv,  819 
Springs,  Medicinal,  S29 

Jlt'dtHnnJ  Sprlnt;H,  646 
!  Medicine,  647 

;  Squatters,  470,  829 
I  Lands,  470 

Preemption,  711 
Stability,  829 

Union  (TlH?  FcderaJ),  890 

Unitt<]  Stiiti?s,  m& 
etael  (Madame  tit),  B30 

Ni^ckt^r  (iliicqkiL'a),  620 
Standard,  830 

PcodEilum,  08& 

Standard  (Money),  574 

Standard  (Measures),  880 

Standard  (Weighti*),  882 


State  Rights,  832 

Coercion,  SUte,  160 

Ccl>El.  •      '..'At 

Qvt  I  -  r      '.\' .  .  ■  .  >  ■  Claase,  874 

Judiciary,  448 

Supreme  C^art,  842 
States,  834 

Union  (The  Federal),  890 

United  States,  896 
Statesmen,  838 

Abilities,  1 

Genius,  S81 
Steam,  838 

Inventions,  481 

Screw  lYopclbr.  481 
Sterne  ( Lauren  et*|,  5fil 
Bfceubeu  (Baron),  S40 

Washington  (Gcoqgo),  987 
Stewart  (Dngald),  840 

MetjigjibjTMU'M^  A4fl^ 

Tmcy  (Coiiit4;  dL»>,  flTft 
Strength,  Kational,  840 

Power,  708 
Strickland   William),  92 
Stuart  (Archibald),  840 
Stuart  (House  of),  840 

History  (English),  406 
Study,  841 

Education,  2r3 

Learning,  489 
Submarine  i«'£it.s  620 

TotiKHloiis,  870 
Submission,  841 

Dependence,  262 

SubFWJ-viciiH'i^  H4i 

Tiibnus,  mi 
Subservience,  841 

Submission.  841 

Tribute,  886 
Subsidies,  108 

Fisheries,  887 

France  (Commerce  with),  818 

(^neral  Welfare  Claase,  374 

Manufactures,  534 

Ships,  806 
Subsistence,  841 

Olive.  668 

Plants,  Gsrr 
Suffrage,  841 

Votes,  915 

Voting,  915 
Sugar,  842 

Agriculture,  28 
Suicide,  599 

Crime,  219 
Sumter  (Thomas),  842 
Sun,  842 

Astronomy,  61 

Sun-dial,  842 
Supreme  Ck)urt,  842 

Constitution  (Federal),  190 

Impeachment,  416 

Judges,  446 

Judiciary,  448 

Law,  477 
Surgery,  547 
Surplus,  847 

Economy,  271 

Frugality,  867 

Retrenchment,  707 
Surveying,  848 

Land,4»& 
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Swartwout  (Samuel),  848 

Hylvania,  Proposed  Rtate  of,  941 

Wetttorn  Territory,  039 
Sympathy,  848 

Affoction,  SI 

Family,  821 

Friends,  868 

FrU'ndHhip,  863 

IlappiiKiw,  807 

Home,  400 

T 

Talents,  848 

Abilitiee,  1 

Character,  183 

Oenius,  881 

Power,  708 
Talleyrand,  iW9 

X.  Y.  Z.  Plot,  061 
Tariff,  849 

DuUe«,tt7 

Free  Trade,  361 

l»rt)toctlon,  780 

Reciprocity,  160 
Tarleton  (Col.  B.),  851 

Taste,  8^ 

Manner«,fiS7 
Taxation,  8&) 

Taxra,  80.  856 

Tax-patlien*r»,  850 

Taylor  (John),  8iy9 
Te«,859 

Boston  I\)rt  Bill,  104,  760 
Teachers,  859 

Acadomiotik  4 

Acadomy.  3 

Kno\vKHlfn>,  457 

Li'aniiit^.  480 

S0lMH)ll»,  TOO 

rnivorelty  of  Vir^nia,  000 
Tamper.  SM> 

IHwfrionn,  670 

Temperam.'e,  S50 

Beer.  8i» 

lntemp*'ranct\  437 

Whisky.  044 

Wine*.  047 
Tenants.  vS.M> 

Iinmi^rration,  414 
TeiHK'r.  lit'gal.  .^74 

Monov.  571 

Toniant  uT.  R>.  S59 

Territory.  ?^V 
i'siiiada.  I«4 
i\>nqiu>t.  1S5 
iVusi-M  of  i;o\-enie»l.  *© 
rutvu  *~ 

ExixAHston.  S19.  4i*v  CI  7.  ?*?:; 
F'.onaa,  S*' 

WtsU  m  Tcrrr.orx .  SW 
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Third  Term,  865 
Elections,  270 
Hereditai7  officers,  887 
President,  712 
Presidency,  715 
KoUtion  in  Office,  786 

Tiffin  (H.  D.),  867 

Time,  867 

Age,  old,  21 

Antiqnitiea,  80 
Title,  867 

Simplicity.  800 

Titles,  868 
Tobacco,  868 

Agricultare,  23 
Toleration,  809 

Conciliation,  167 

Harmony,  800 
Tontine,  869 
I  Annuities,  88 

Tories,  869 

Parties,  676 

Whigs,  943 
Torpedoes,  870 

Defence,  247 

ForUflcations.  345 

Gunboats,  305,  617 

Navy,  615 

Torture,  870 

Cruelty,  221 

ReUlUtion.  762 
I  Toulouse,  Archbishop  of,  870 
'  Marie  Antoinette,  586 

French  Revolution.  770 

Tracy  (Comte  de),  870 
'Metaphysics,  540 
Stewart  (Dngald),  810 

Trade,  871 

Carrying  Trade,  120,  871 

Free  Trade.  .«1 

Free  Ports,  3W 

Mediterranean  Trade.  548 

Slave  Trade,  nil 

Trade  Marks,  8« 
Tranquillity.  ^72 

Happiness,  3S*t 

Repose,  747 

Retirement.  T65 

Transmi^rration  of  Souls.  872 

Motaph\-«ioc.  .%40 

Mind,  ."iM 
Travel,  .S72 

Eur\>pe.  31i 

Travelers  ST^J 
Treaison.  STS 

BurrV  Trvasuii,  113 

Hartford  Coovoution.  4CU 

RoUIUon.  7* 

Whisky  Ir.surrvctiou,  IM5 
Treasury.  S74 

A**  ir.ipiioc,  .> 

Fuudins:.  *1« 

Ha"Ui;:tor.    Alexir.-itr  .  SO 

Treasury  spies,  «.vti> 

Treaties,  ST4 

A:;a:x>.  ^W 
A:.'j:a-x>.  .>1  *4 

Tr\d:.  -*  of  CoosjDercx:.  >H' 
TnYirr    Br.ti-fa  Peaw  .  ^M 


Trees,  886 
I  Arboriculture,  45 

'  Tribute,  886 

Dependence,  868 

Insult,  426 
Tripoli,  886 

Barbary  States,  HO 

Captives,  128 

Morocco.  505 
Trouble,  887 

Difficulties,  257 
Trumbull  (John),  887 

Comwallis  (I/onl),  aOH 
Trust,  887 

Duty.  268 

Office,  644 
Truth,  887 

Candor,  126 

Frankness,  857 

Honor.  410 

Sincerity,  800 
Truxtun  (Thomas),  888 
Tude  (M.  A.  de  la),  888 

Bastile.  M 
Turkey,  888 

Constantinople.  186 

Greeks,  804 
Tyler  (John),  889 
Typhus  Fever,  889 

Yellow  Fever.  004 
Tyranny,  889 

Conquest.  185 

Cruelly,  221 

Despotism.  254 

(;iory.  384 

War.  015 


ITmpire.  soi> 

Arbitratiou,  44 
Unearned  Increment,  8Q0 

Earth.  ;aSO 

Labor.  45K 

Land.  465 
Unger  (John  LouL-^  de).  '^»i> 
Uniformity.  S9D 

Opinion.  i5^> 
Union  (The  Federal).  >«» 

Emban:«>.  2M 

Schism.  7V> 

I'nitol  Statt*.  *0 
Unit,  Money.  .">7l> 
United  States.  SOT. 

Colo II i«-^  I."*! 

tVufe«iera:ioi».  1«57 

rciot:  Thv  Fe^k'ra!  ■  <v 
Unity.  ^il» 
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University  .  NatioDal  .  'tt^ 
Ac*J«rci:«w  4 
Ac:i'i<:=:j.  3 
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Usurpati'^n.  *.»XS 
TTnacy.  't^ 
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Vanity,  904 

Flattery,  881) 

Folly,  841 

Foppery,  842 
Van  Rensselaer  (Gen.  8.),  004 

GeneralH,  872 
Vattel  (Emmerich  von),  904 
Vegetables,  904 

Agricaltnre,  28 

Planto,  e97 

Vegetation.  904 
Venison,  904 

Kings,  455 

Natural  History,  607 
Vergennes  (Count  de),  005 
Vermont,  888,  905 
Vespucius  (Americus),  86,  15G 

History  (American),  406 
Veterinary  Colleges,  906 

Uor«iefl,  411,  949 
Veto,  41,  905 
Vice,  907 

Crime,  219 
Vice-Presidency,  907 

Elections  (I^residential),  280 

Presidency,  715 
Vigilance.  909 

WiBdom,  94^4 
Vincennes,  909 
Vindication,  909 

Reputation,  761 
Vine,  909 

Wines,  947 
Virginia,  909 

Virginia  Constitution,  911 
Virtue,  914 

Vice,  907 
Volney  (Comte  de),  915 
Voltaire  (F.  M.  A.  de),  250, 499,  «a5 
Volunteers,  915 

Army,  52 

MiliUa.  550 
.  Votes,  915 

VoUng,  915 

Suffrage,  mi 

w 

Wabash  Prophet,  730,  915       , 

Prophecy.  729 
Wabash  River,  784 

River,  788 

Rivers,  7W 

Walsh  (Robert),  915 

War,  915 

Conquest,  185  I 

Contraband  of  War,  204,  625,  628 
War  of  1812,  921 
War  (Prisoners  of).  924 

Wards,  921 

Cities,  143 

Counties,  212 
Washington  City,  924 

Capitol,  U.  8.,  48,  127 

Cities,  143 


Washington   (George),   570,  079, 
759,  7«1.  766,  810,  927 

Washington,  Proposed  State  of, 
941 
Waterhouse  (Dr.),  985 

Vaccination,  901 
Weakness,  National,  985 

Injury,  425 

Insult.  426 

Strength,  840 

Tribute,  886 

Wrong,  960 
W^ealth,  935 

Capital,  126 

Labor,  458 

Laborers,  450 
Weather,  986 

Meteorology,  549 

Winds,  98G 
Webster  (Daniel),  986 
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